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TO  VIRGIL. 

WRITTEN  AT  THE  REQUEST  OF  THE  MANTUANS 
FOR  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTENARY  OF  VIR- 
GIL'S DEATH. 

I. 

Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 

Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 

Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's  pyre ; 


XL 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and 
Days, 
All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase ; 

in. 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  horse  and 
herd : 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 

often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word ; 

IV. 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with 
flowers ; 

V. 

Chanter  of  the  Pollio,  glorying 

in  the  blissful  years  again  to  be, 

Summers  of  the  snakeless  meadow, 

unlaborious  earth  and  oarless  sea ; 

VL 
Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  mind ; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind ; 

VIL 
Light  among  the  vanish'd  ages  ; 

star  that  gildest  yet  this  phantom  shore ; 
Golden  branch  amid  the  shadows, 

kings  and  realms  that  pass  to  rise  no 
more; 

vin. 
Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome  — 
The'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome  — 

IX. 

Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perish'd, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her 
place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human  race, 


X.* 
I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man. 
Nineteenth  Century.         ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


TWO  YEARS  AFTER. 

The  winter  morning  as  I  write  — 

In  the  grim  city's  gloomy  light. 

Midst  fogs  that  choke  street,  river,  church. 

And  the  fast-falling  flakes  besmirch  — 

How  pure  o'er  that  far  country-side 
Must  gleam  the  snow-waste  drifted  wide ; 
In  my  mind's  eye  I  see  it  rolled 
O'er  stream-gashed  glen  and  brambly  wold ; 

O'er  wheat-sown  slope  and  climbing  lane, 
And  ridge  that  bounds  the  battle  plain ; 
And  orchard,  lawn,  and  garden  sward  — 
That  same  white  raiment  of  the  Lord  ! 

The  church  stands  on  the  woodland  hill, 
The  pine-trees  fence  the  churchyard  still ; 
Eastward  it  looks,  that  home  of  hers, 
The  robin  whistles  in  her  firs. 

All  seems  the  same  ;  but  where  is  she 
Whose  name  is  breathed  from  brake  and  tree  ? 
Where  lives  and  soars  that  noblest  one 
It  raised  our  life  to  look  upon  ? 

Shall  spring-tide  wake  the  world  again. 
And  summer  light  the  eyes  of  men  ? 
Shall  throstles  thrill  her  oaken  glade. 
The  primrose  star  her  hazel  shade  ? 

This  icy  mist,  these  clouds  of  gray. 
Will  they  not  all  be  wept  away  ? 
And  western  airs  blow  kindly  through 
Large  lucid  skies  of  tender  blue  ? 

And  shall  no  vernal  dawn  await 
The  hopes  by  death  left  desolate  ? 
No  shining  angel  brood  above 
The  sepulchre  of  human  love  ? 

That  brain  of  strength,  that  heart  of  fire. 
That  liquid  voice,  a  living  lyre  — 
Do  not  these  vibrate,  throb,  and  burn 
Where  the  lost  lights  of  time  return  ? 

The  aspiration,  passion,  power, 
That  crowd  with  fate  a  mortal  hour, 
Are  these  crude  seeds  no  bloom  may  bless. 
Beginnings  bright  of  emptiness  ? 

Love's  shattered  dream  —  shall  it  not  rise 
Re-builded  for  immortal  eyes  ? 
Life's  broken  song  end  where  round  Him 
Still  quire  the  "young-eyed  cherubim".'* 
Maonillau's  Magazine.  JOSEPH  TrUMAN. 


SOME    IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SOME    IMPRESSIONS    OF    THE    UNITED 
STATES. 

II. 

My  visit  to  the  United  States  had  part- 
ly, but  not  wholly,  the  character  of  a  lec- 
turing tour.  That  is  to  say,  I  lectured  in 
a  o-ood  many  places,  mainly  in  the  univer- 
sity and  college  towns,  while  I  visited  a 
cTood  many  other  places  where  I  did  not 
lecture.  Among  these  last  was  the  fed- 
eral capital.  I  was  thus  mainly  thrown 
among  professors  and  others  more  or  less 
given  to  literary  or  scientific  studies  ;  but, 
without  ever  finding  myself  in  the  very 
thick  of  American  political  life,  I  also  saw 
a  good  deal  of  political  men,  and  heard  a 
good  deal  of  political  matters.  I  saw 
something  of  federal  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, something  of  State  affairs  at  Albany, 
something  of  municipal  affairs  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  State  affairs  and  municipal  af- 
fairs come  under  the  head  of  politics  no 
less  than  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  and 
that  political  divisions  affect  every  detail 
of  all  three.  My  American  friends,  who 
naturally  wished  to  learn  something  back 
again  from  me  in  exchange  for  all  that  I 
learned  from  them,  were  now  and  then 
somewhat  amazed  at  finding  how  little  I 
could  tell  them  about  English  municipal 
matters.  They  seemed  to  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  nature  of  a  man  who  did 
not  live  in  a  town.  They  were  naturally 
all  the  more  amazed  when  I  sometimes 
sportively  told  them  that  I  actually  held 
a  nominal"  municipal  office,  one  which  I 
suppose  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  or  some 
other  reformer  will  before  long  take  from 
me.  It  seemed  a  hard  saying  when  I  told 
them  that  I  had  stayed  longer  in  Phila- 
delphia than  I  had  ever  stayed  in  Lon- 
don, longer  than  I  had,  since  my  boyhood, 
stayed  in  any  town  except  Rome  and 
Palermo.  I  have  seen,  and  somewhat 
attentively  studied,  an  American  munici- 
pal election;  an  English  municipal  elec- 
tion I  have  never  seen  or  taken  any  in- 
terest in.  I  am  aware  that  in  English 
municipal  boroughs  party  politics  largely 
affect  the  choice  of  councillors  ;  I  do  not 
know  how  far  they  affect  the  votes  of  the 
councillors  when   they  are   once  elected. 


In  America  everything  seems  to  go  by 
political  divisions,  except  when  men  say 
openly  that  it  is  time  for  the  honest  men 
of  both  sides  to  join  together  against 
the  rogues  of  both  sides.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  could  learn  next  to  nothing  on 
one  of  the  points  on  which  I  most  wished 
to  learn  something,  namely  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  of  everything  else 
in  the  rural  districts.  My  only  opportu- 
nity was  during  a  sojourn  in  a  rural  part 
of  Virginia,  where,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
nothing  of  any  public  interest  went  on  at 
all.  I  was  reminded  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Laish,  who  dwelled  careless, 
quiet,  and  secure,  who  had  no  business 
with  any  man,  and  who  had  no  magistrate 
to  put  them  to  shame  in  anything.*  Yet 
even  here  I  heard  now  and  then  of  politi- 
cal differences ;  only  here  too,  as  else- 
where, on  most  questions  of  immediate 
importance,  the  division  did  not  follow 
the  same  lines  as  the  received  cleavage 
into  Democrats  and  Republicans. 

I  often  asked  my  American  friends  of 
both  parties  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween them.  1  told  them  that  I  could  see 
none ;  both  sides  seemed  to  me  to  say 
exactly  the  same  things.  I  sometimes 
got  the  convenient,  but  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, answer :  Yes  ;  but  then  we  mean 
what  we  say,  while  the  other  party  only 
pretends.  Certainly  at  the  present  mo- 
ment the  difference  between  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Republican  party  is  much 
clearer  to  an  outsider  than  the  difference 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
On  intelligible  questions  like  free  trade 
and  civil  service  reform,  or  again,  the 
local  Virginian  question  of  paying  or  not 
paying  one's  lawful  debts,  the  division 
does  not  follow  the  regular  cleavage  of 
parties.  I  certainly  found  it  easier  to 
grasp  the  difference  between  a  stalwart 
Republican  and  one  who  was  not  stal- 
wart, than  to  grasp  the  immediate  differ- 
ence between  a  Republican  and  a  Demo- 
crat. Questions  of  this  kind  are  plain 
enough  ;  the  distinction  between  the  two 
great  acknowledged  parties  is  just  now 
much  less  plain.  But  it  must  not  be  in- 
ferred that   it  is   a   distinction  without  a 

*  Judges  xviii.  7. 
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difference.  The  two  parties  seem  to  say 
the  same  things,  because  just  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  question  is  stirring  which  at 
all  strongly  forces  them  to  say  different 
thincfs.  Their  differences  have  been  im- 
portant  in  the  past;  they  may  be  impor- 
tant in  the  future;  but  just  now  questions 
which  would  bring  out  their  differences 
are  not  uppermost.  I  am  not  sure  that 
this  is  a  wholesome  state  of  things.  If 
there  must  be  —  and  there  doubtless  must 
be  —  parties  in  a  State,  it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  divided  on  some  intelligi- 
ble difference  of  principle,  than  that  po- 
litical warfare  should  sink  into  a  mere 
question  of  ins  and  outs,  of  Shanavests 
and  Caravats.  But,  though  the  distinc- 
tion between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
looks  from  outside  very  like  a  distinction 
between  Shanavests  and  Caravats,  it  is 
only  accidentally  so.  The  distinction  may 
easily  become  as  real  as  the  distinction 
between  Tory  and  Radical,  Legitimist  and 
Republican.  Should  any  question  ever 
again  arise  as  to  the  respective  powers  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  States,  it  is  easy  to 
see  which  side  each  party  would  take.  It 
is  simply  because  there  is  no  such  burn- 
ing question  at  present  stirring  that  the 
two  parties  seem  to  say  exactly  the  same 
things,  and  yet  to  be  as  strongly  divided 
as  ever. 

I  may  speak  on  this  matter  as  one  who 
has  made  the  nature  of  federal  govern- 
ment  an  object  of  special  study.  It 
strikes  me  that,  as  the  doctrine  of  State 
rights  was  pushed  to  a  mischievous  ex- 
treme twenty  years  and  more  ago,  so  there 
is  danger  now  of  the  opposite  doctrine 
being  pushed  to  a  mischievous  extreme. 
The  more  I  look  at  the  American  Union, 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  so  vast  a 
region,  taking  in  lands  whose  condition 
differs  so  widely  in  everything,  can  be 
kept  together  only  by  a  federal  system, 
leaving  large  independent  powers  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  States.  No  sino-le 
parliament  could  legislate,  no  single  gov- 
ernment could  administer,  for  Maine, 
Florida,  and  California.  Let  these  States 
be  left  to  a  great  extent  independent,  and 
they  may  remain  united  on  those  points 
on  which  it  is  well  that  they  should  remain 
united.     To  insist  on  too  close  an  union 


is  the  very  way  to  lead  to  separation.  I 
know  of  no  immediate  reason  to  fear  any 
attempt  at  centralization  such  as  might 
thus  lead  to  separation.  But  it  does 
seem  to  be  a  possible  danger;  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  are  tendencies  at  work 
which  are  more  likely  to  lead  to  that  form 
of  error  than  to  its  opposite.  Nothing 
can  be  a  plainer  matter  of  history  than 
the  fact  that  whatever  powers  the  Union 
holds,  it  holds  by  the  grant  of  the  States. 
It  is  equally  plain  that  the  grant  was 
irrevocable,  except  so  far  as  its  terms 
may  be  modified  by  a  constitutional 
amendment.  And  the  power  of  making  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  itself  part  of 
the  grant  of  the  States,  which  thus  agreed 
that,  in  certain  cases,  a  fixed  majority  of 
the  States  should  bind  the  whole.  The 
error  of  the  Secessionists  lay  in  treating 
an  irrevocable  grant  as  if  it  had  been  a 
revocable  one.  The  doctrine  of  the  right 
of  secession,  as  a  constitutional  right, 
was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it. ,  Secession 
from  the  Union  was  as  much  rebellion,  as 
much  a  breach  of  the  law  in  force  at  the 
time,  as  was  the  original  revolt  of  the 
colonies  against  the  king.  The  only 
question  in  either  case  was  whether  those 
special  circumstances  had  arisen  which 
can  justify  breach  of  the  ordinary  law. 
But  it  is  a  pity,  in  avoiding  this  error,  to 
ran  into  the  opposite  one,  and  to  hold, 
not  only  that  the  grant  made  by  the 
States  to  the  Union  was  irrevocable,  but 
that  the  grant  was  really  made  the  other 
way.  I  find  that  it  is  the  received  doc- 
trine in  some  quarters  that  the  States, 
have  no  rights  but  such  as  the  Union 
allows  to  them.  One  of  the  Boston  news- 
papers was  angry  because  I  stated  in  one 
of  my  lectures  the  plain  historical  fact 
that  the  States,  as,  in  theory  at  least,  in- 
dependent commonwealths,  surrendered 
certain  defined  powers  to  the  Union,  and 
kept  all  other  powers  in  their  own  hands. 
The  Boston  paper  was  yet  more  angry 
because  a  large  part  of  a  Boston  audience 
warmly  cheered  —  warmly  that  is,  for 
Boston  —  such  dangerous  doctrines.  I 
was  simply  ignorant ;  those  who  cheered 
me  were  something  worse.* 

*  I    must    eren    cleave    to  the    phrase   "  sovereign 
States,"  though  I  know  it  may  offend  many.     A  Stat« 
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Now  notions  of  this  kind  are  not  con- 
fined to  a  single  newspaper.  And  they 
surely  may  lead  to  results  as  dangerous 
at  one  end  as  the  doctrine  of  Secession 
was  at  the  other.  Both  alike  cut  directly 
at  the  very  nature  of  a  federal  system. 
Connected  perhaps  with  this  tendency  is 
one  of  those  changes  in  ordinary  speech 
which  come  in  imperceptibly,  without 
people  in  general  remarking  them,  but 
which  always  prove  a  great  deal.  In  En- 
gland we  now  universally  use  the  word 
"government"  where  in  my  boyhood 
everybody  said  "ministry"  or  "minis- 
ters." Then  it  was  "  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's ministry  "  or  Lord  Grey's  ;  now 
it  is  "Lord  Beaconsfield's  government'''' 
or  Mr.  Gladstone's.  This  change,  if  one 
comes  to  think  about  it,  certainly  means 
a  great  deal.  So  it  means  a  great  deal 
that,  where  the  word  "federal"  used  to 
be  used  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War 
or  later,  the  word  "national  "  is  now  used 
all  but  invariably.  It  used  to  be  "  federal 
capital,"  "federal  army,"  "federal  rev- 
enue," and  so  forth.  Now  the  word  "na- 
tional "  is  almost  always  used  instead. 
I  have  now  and  then  seen  the  word  "  fed- 
eral "  used  in  the  old  way,  but  so  rarely 
that  I  suspect  that  it  was  used  of  set  pur- 
pose, as  a  kind  of  protest,  as  I  might  use 
it  myself.  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  word  "  national ;  "  for  the 
union  of  the  States  undoubtedly  forms, 
for  all  political  purposes,  a  nation.  The 
point  to  notice  is  not  the  mere  use  of  the 
word  "  national,"  but  the  displacement  of 
the  word  "federal"  in  its  favor.  This 
surely  marks  a  tendency  to  forget  the 
federal  character  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, or  at  least  to  forget  that  its  federal 
character  is  its  very  essence.  The  dif- 
ference   between   a   federal    government 

is  sovereign  which  has  any  powers  which  it  holds  by 
inherent  right,  without  control  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power,  without  responsibility  to  any  other  power.  Now 
every  American  State  has  powers  of  this  kind.  The 
thirteen  States  did  not  receive  their  existing  powers 
from  the  Union  ;  they  surrendered  to  the  Union  certain 
powers  which  were  naturally  their  own,  and  kept  others 
to  themselves.  Within  this  last  range  the  State  is  sov- 
ereign :  within  the  range  of  the  powers  surrendered  to 
the  Union  the  Union  is  sovereign.  Of  the  old  States 
this  is  historically  true  in  the  strictest  sense.  Of  the 
later  States  admitted  since  the  Union  was  formed  it  is 
constitutionally  true  ;  for  they  were  admitted  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  old  thirteen. 


and  one  not  federal  is  a  difference  of 
original  structure  which  runs  through 
everything.  It  is  a  far  wider  difference 
than  the  difference  between  a  kingdom 
and  a  republic,  which  may  differ  only  in 
the  form  given  to  the  executive.  It  is 
perfectly  natural  that  the  word  "  federal" 
should  be  in  constant  use  in  a  federal 
State,  in  far  more  common  use  than  any 
word  implying  kingship  need  be  in  a 
kingdom.  There  is  a  constant  need  to 
distinguish  things  which  come  within  the 
range  of  the  federal  power  from  things 
which  come  within  the  range  of  the  State 
or  cantonal  power.  And  for  this  purpose 
the  word  "federal "  is  more  natural  than 
the  word  "national."  The  proper  range 
of  the  latter  word  surely  lies  in  matters 
which  have  to  do  with  other  nations. 
One  would  speak  of  the  "  national  honor," 
but  of  the  "  federal  revenue."  That  "  na- 
tional "  should  have  driven  out  "  federal  " 
within  a  range  when  the  latter  word  seems 
so  specially  at  home,  does  really  look  as 
if  the  federal  character  of  the  national 
power  was,  to  say  the  least,  less  strongly 
present  to  men's  minds  than  it  was  twenty 
years  back. 

It  is  rather  odd  that  this  emphatic  use 
of  the  word  "  national "  should  have  been 
accompanied  by  changes  which  have 
made  the  being  of  the  United  States  less 
strictly  national,  in  another  sense  of  the 
word,  than  it  was  before.  That  great  land 
is  still  essentially  an  English  land.  But 
it  is  no  small  witness  to  the  toughness  of 
fibre  in  the  English  folk  wherever  it  set- 
tles that  it  is  so.  A  land  must  be  reck- 
oned as  English  where  a  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  still  of  English  descent, 
where  the  speech  is  still  the  speech  of  En- 
gland, where  valuable  contributions  are 
constantly  made  to  English  literature, 
wfiere  the  law  is  still  essentially  the  law 
of  England,  and  where  valuable  contribu- 
tions are  constantly  made  to  English  juris- 
prudence. A  land  must  be  reckoned  as 
English  where  the  English  kernel  is  so 
strong  as  to  draw  to  itself  every  foreign 
element,  where  the  foreign  settler  is 
adopted  into  the  English  home  of  an  En- 
glish people,  where  he  or  his  children 
exchange  the  speech  of  their  elder  dwell- 
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ings  for  the  English  speech  of  the  land. 
Nowhere  does  the  assimilating  process  go 
on  more  vigorously  than  in  the  United 
States.  Men  of  various  nationalities  are 
easily  changed  into  "good  Americans," 
and  the  "good  American"  must  be,  in 
every  sense  that  is  not  strictly  geographi- 
cal or  political,  a  good  Englishman.  And, 
as  regards  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  set- 
tlers, no  man  of  real  English  feeling  can 
give  them  other  than  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  German,  and  still  more  the  Scandi- 
navian, settlers  are  simply  men  of  our 
own  race  who  have  lagged  behind  in  the 
western  march,  but  who  have  at  last  made 
it  at  a  single  pull,  without  tarrying  for  a 
thousand  years  in  the  isle  of  Britain. 
But  there  are  other  settlers,  other  in- 
mates, with  whose  presence  the  land,  one 
would  think,  might  be  happy  to  dispense. 
I  must  here  speak  my  own  mind,  at  the 
great  risk  of  offending  people  on  more 
sides  than  one.  Men  better  versed  in 
American  matters  than  myself  point  out 
to  me  the  fact  that  'the  negro  vote  bal- 
ances the  Irish  vote.  But  one  may  be 
allowed  to  think  that  a  Teutonic  land 
might  do  better  still  without  any  Irish 
vote,  that  an  Aryan  land  might  do  better 
still  without  any  negro  vote.  And  what  I 
venture  to  say  on  the  housetops  has  been 
whispered  in  my  ear  in  closets  by  not  a 
few  in  America  who  fully  understand  the 
state  and  the  needs  of  their  country. 
Very  many  approved  when  I  suggested 
that  the  best  remedy  for  whatever  was 
amiss  would  be  if  every  Irishman  should 
kill  a  negro  and  ,be  hanged  for  it.  Those 
who  dissented  dissented  most  commonly 
on  the  ground  that,  if  there  were  no  Irish 
and  no  negroes,  they  would  not  be  able  to 
get  any  domestic  servants.  The  most 
serious  objection  came  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and, where  they  have  no  capital  punish- 
ment, and  where  they  had  no  wish  to  keep 
the  Irish  at  the  public  expense..  Let  no 
one  think  that  I  have  any  ill-feeling  to- 
wards the  Irish  people.  In  their  own 
island  I  have  every  sympathy  with  them. 
I  argued  long  ago  in  the  pages  of  this 
review  on  behalf  of  Home  Rule  or  of 
any  form  of  Irish  independence  which  did 
not  involve,  as  some  schemes  then  pro- 
posed did  involve,  the  dependence  of 
Great  Britain.  I  should  indeed  be  incon- 
sistent if  I  were  to  refuse  to  the  Irishman 
what  I  have  sought  to  win  for  the  Greek, 
the  Bulgarian,  and  the  Dalmatian.  Nor 
is  it  wonderful  or  blameworthy  if  men 
who  have  left  their  old  homes  to  escape 
from  the  wrongs  of  foreign  rule  should 
carry  with  them  into  their  new  homes  the 


memory  of  the  wrongs  which  drove  them 
from  the  old.  I  share  the  natural  indig- 
nation against  those  who,  either  in  Ireland 
or  in  America,  make  a  good  cause  to  be 
evil  spoken  of ;  but,  as  long  as  the  Irish- 
man seeks  to  compass  his  ends  only  by 
honorable  means,  we  have  no  right  to 
blame  him  because  his  ends  are  different 
from  ours.  But  all  this  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  manifest  fact  that  the 
Irish  element  is,  in  the  English  lands  oa 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  a  mischievous 
element.  The  greatest  object  of  all  is  for 
the  severed  branches  of  the  English  folk 
to  live  in  the  fullest  measure  of  friendship 
and  unity  that  is  consistent  with  their 
severed  state.  Now  the  Irish  element  in 
America  is  the  greatest  of  all  hindrances 
in  the  way  of  this  happy  state  of  things. 
It  is  the  worst,  and  perhaps  the  strong- 
est, of  several  causes  which  help  to  give  a 
bad  name  to  American  politics.  Political 
men  in  all  times  and  places  lie  under 
strong  temptations  to  say  and  do  things 
which  they  otherwise  would  not  say  and 
do,  in  order  to  gain  some  party  advan- 
tage. But  on  no  political  men  of  any 
time  or  place  has  this  kind  of  influence 
been  more  strongly  brought  to  bear  than 
it  is  on  political  men  in  the  United  States 
who  wish  to  gain  the  Irish  vote.  The  im- 
portance of  that  vote  grows  and  grows  ; 
no  party,  no  leading  man,  can  afford  to 
despise  it.  Parties  and  men  are  there- 
fore driven  into  courses  to  which  other- 
wise they  would  have  no  temptation  to 
take,  and  those  for  the  most  part  courses 
which  are  unfriendly  to  Great  Britain. 
Any  ill-feeling  which  other  causes  may 
awaken  between  the  two  severed  branches 
of  the  English  people  is  prolonged  and 
strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  Irish 
settlers  in  America.  In  some  minds  they 
may  really  plant  hostile  feelings  towards 
Great  Britain  which  would  otherwise  find 
no  place  there.  At  any  rate  they  plant  in 
many  minds  a  habit  of  speaking  and  act- 
ing as  if  such  hostile  feelings  did  find  a 
place,  a  habit  which  cannot  but  lead  to 
bad  effects  in  many  ways.  The  mere  ru- 
mor, the  mere  thought,  of  recalling  Mr. 
Lowell  from  his  post  in  England  in  sub- 
serviency to  Irish  clamor  is  a  case  in 
point.  That  such  a  thing  should  even 
have  been  dreamed  of  shows  the  baleful 
nature  of  Irish  influence  in  America,  and 
how  specially  likely  it  is  to  stir  up  strife 
and  ill-feeling  between  Great  Britain  and 
America  even  at  times  when,  setting  Irish 
matters  aside,  there  is  not  the  faintest 
ground  of  quarrel  on  either  side.  I  n  a  view 
of  poetical  justice  it  is  perhaps  not  unrea- 
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sonable  that  English  misrule  in  Ireland 
should  be  punished  in  this  particular 
shape.  It  may  be  just  that  the  wrongs 
which  we  have  done  to  our  neighbors 
should  be  paid  off  at  the  hands  of  mem- 
bers of  our  own  family.  But  the  process 
is  certainly  unpleasant  to  our  branch  of 
the  family,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  any  real  gain  to  the  other. 

But  the  Irishman  is,  after  all,  in  a  wide 
sense,  one  of  ourselves.  He  is  Aryan ; 
he  is  European  ;  he  is  capable  of  being 
assimilated  by  other  branches  of  the  Eu- 
ropean stock.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  this  or  that  Irishman  all  by 
himself.  In  England,  in  America,  in  any 
other  land,  nothing  hinders  him  from  be- 
coming one  with  the  people  of  the  land, 
or  from  playing  an  useful  and  honorable 
part  among  them.  All  that  is  needed  to 
this  end  is  that  he  should  come  all  by 
himself.  It  is  only  when  Irishmen  gather 
in  such  numbers  as  to  form  an  Irish  com- 
munity capable  of  concerted  action  that 
any  mischief  is  to  be  looked  for  from 
them.  The  Irish  difficulty  is  troublesome 
just  now;  it  is  likely  to  be  troublesome 
for  some  time  to  come ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
to  last  forever.  But  the  negro  difficulty 
must  last  either  till  the  way  has  been 
found  out  by  which  the  Ethiopian  may 
change  his  skin,  or  till  either  the  while 
man  or  the  black  departs  out  of  the  land. 
The  United  States  —  and,  in  their  meas- 
ure other  parts  of  the  American  conti- 
nent and  islands  —  have  to  grapple  with 
a  problem  such  as  no  other  people  ever 
had  to  grapple  with  before.  Other  com- 
munities, from  the  beginning  of  political 
society,  have  been  either  avowedly  or 
practically  founded  on  distinctions  of  race. 
There  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  some 
people  or  nation  or  tribe  which  has  given 
its  character  to  the  whole  body,  and  by 
which  other  elements  have  been  assimi- 
lated. In  the  United  States  this  part  has 
been  played,  as  far  as  the  white  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  by  the  original  English 
kernel.  Round  that  kernel  the  foreign 
elements  have  grown ;  it  assimilates  them  ; 
they  do  not  assimilate  it.  But  beyond 
that  range  lies  another  range  where  as- 
similation ceases  to  be  possible.  The 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  the  eternal  dis- 
tinction of  color,  forbid  the  assimilation 
of  the  negro.  You  may  give  him  the 
rights  of  citizenship  bylaw;  you  cannot 
make  him  the  real  equal,  the  real  fellow, 
of  citizens  of  European  descent.  Never 
before  in  our  world,  the  world  of  Rome 
and  of  all  that  Rome  has  influenced,  has 


such  an  experiment  been  tried.  And 
this,  though  in  some  ages  of  the  Roman 
dominion  the  adoption  and  assimilation 
of  men  of  other  races  was  carried  to  the 
extremest  point  that  the  laws  of  nature 
would  allow.  Long  before  the  seat  of 
empire  was  moved  to  Constantinople,  the 
name  Roman  had  ceased  to  imply  even  a 
presumption  of  descent  from  the  old  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians.  A  walk  through 
any  collection  of  Roman  inscriptions  will 
show  how,  in  the  later  days  of  the  undi- 
vided empire,  a  man  was  far  oftener  suc- 
ceeded by  his  freedman  than  by  his  son. 
And  besides  freedmen,  strangers  of  every 
race  within  the  empire  had  been  freely 
admitted  to  citizenship,  and  were  allowed 
to  bear  the  names  of  the  proudest  Roman 
gejites.  The  Julius,  the  Claudius,  the 
Cornelius,  of  those  days  was  for  the  most 
part  no  Roman  by  lineal  descent,  but  a 
Greek,  a  Gaul,  a  Spaniard,  or  an  lllyrian. 
But  the  Gaul,  the  Spaniard,  the  lllyrian, 
could  all  be  assimilated;  they  could  all 
be  made  into  Romans.  They  learned  to 
speak  and  act  in  everything  as  men  no 
less  truly  Roman  than  the  descendants 
of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Palatine.  Such 
men  ceased  to  be  Gauls,  Spaniards,  or 
Illyrians.  The  Greek,  representative  of 
a  richer  and  more  perfect  speech,  of  a 
higher  and  older  civilization,  could  be- 
come for  many  purposes  a  Roman  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  a  Greek.  In  ail  these 
cases  no  born  physical  or  intellectual  dif- 
ference parted  off  the  slave  from  his 
master,  the  stranger  from  the  citizen. 
When  the  artificial  distinction  was  once 
taken  away,  in  the  next  generation  at 
least  all  real  distinction  was  lost.  This 
cannot  be  when  there  is  an  eternal  phys- 
ical and  intellectual  difference  between 
master  and  slave,  between  citizen  and 
stranger.  The  Roman  Senate  was  filled 
with  Gauls  almost  from  the  first  moment 
of  the  conquest  of  Gaul  ;  but  for  a  na- 
tive Egyptian  to  find  his  way  there  was  a 
rare  portent  of  later  times.  No  edict  of 
Antoninus  Caracalla  could  turn  him  into 
a  Roman,  as  tiie  Gauls  had  been  turned 
long  before  that  edict.  The  bestowal  of 
citizenship  on  the  negro  is  one  of  those 
cases  which  show  what  law  can  do  and 
what  it  cannot.  The  law  may  declare  the 
negro  to  be  the  equal  of  the  white  man  ; 
it  cannot  make  him  his  equal  To  the  old 
question.  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother? 
1  venture  to  answer :  No.  He  may  be  a 
man  and  a  brother  in  some  secondary 
sense;  he  is  not  a  man  and  a  brother  in 
the  same  full  sense  in  which  every  West- 
ern Aryan  is  a  man  and  a  brother.     He 
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cannot  be  assimilated;  the  laws  of  nature 
forbid  it.  And  it  is  surely  a  dangerous 
experiment  to  have  in  any  commonwealth 
an  inferior  race,  legally  equal  to  the  su- 
perior, but  which  nature  keeps  down  be- 
low the  level  to  which  law  has  raised  it. 
It  is  less  dangerous  in  this  particular 
case,  because  the  negro  is  on  the  whole  a 
peaceful  and  easily  satisfied  creature. 
He  has  no  very  lofty  ambition;  he  is  for 
the  most  part  contented  to  imitate  the 
ways  of  the  white  man  as  far  as  he  can. 
A  high-spirited  people  in  the  same  case 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  element  in- 
deed. No  one  now  pleads  for  slavery; 
no  one  laments  the  abolition  of  slavery; 
but  did  the  abolition  of  slavery  necessa- 
rily imply  the  admission  of  the  eman- 
cipated slave  to  full  citizenship  ?  There 
is,  I  allow,  difficulty  and  danger  in  the 
position  of  a  class  enjoying  civil  but  not 
political  rights,  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  but  having  no  share  in 
making  the  law  or  in  choosing  its  makers. 
But  surely  there  is  greater  difficulty  and 
danger  in  the  existence  of  a  class  of  citi- 
zens who  at  the  polling-booth  are  equal  to 
other  citizens,  but  who  are  not  their 
equals  anywhere  else.  We  are  told  that 
education  has  done  and  is  doing  much 
for  the  younger  members  of  the  once  en- 
slaved race.  But  education  cannot  wipe 
out  the  eternal  distinction  that  has  been 
drawn  by  the  hand  of  nature.  No  teach- 
ing can  turn  a  black  man  into  a  white  one. 
The  question  which,  in  days  of  controver- 
sy, the  North  heard  with  such  wrath  from 
the  mouth  of  South  the,  "  Would  you  like 
your  daughter  to  marry  a  nigger?"  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  matter.  Where  the 
closest  of  human  connections  is,  in  any 
lawful  form,  looked  on  as  impossible, 
there  is  no  real  brotherhood,  no  real  fel- 
lowship. The  artificial  tie  of  citizenship 
is  in  such  cases  a  mockery.  And  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  those  in  either 
hemisphere  who  were  most  zealous  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro  must,  in 
their  heart  of  hearts,  feel  a  secret  shudder 
at  the  thought  that,  though  morally  im- 
possible, it  is  constitutionally  possible, 
that  two  years  hence  a  black  man  may  be 
chosen  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  Washington 
and  Garfield. 

We  must  however  not  forget  that  there 
are  great  differences  among  the  so-called 
colored  people,  some  doubtless  owing  to 
their  different  fates  since  their  forced 
migration,  others  owing  to  older  dif- 
ferences in  their  first  African  homes. 
Several  writers  have  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  general  head  of  negroes,  blacks, 


colored  people,  we  jumble  together  men 
of  nations  differing  widely  in  speech,  in 
original  geographical  position,  in  physical 
qualities,  probably  in  intellectual  qualities 
too,  most  certainly  in  different  degrees  of 
blackness.  I  fancy  that  the  case  is  very 
much  as  if  the  tables  had  been  turned,  as 
if  Africa  had  enslaved  Europeans,  and  as 
if  Greeks,  Frenchmen,  and  Swedes  had 
been  jumbled  together  under  the  common 
name  of  whites.  And  though  education 
cannot  undo  the  work  of  nature,  though 
it  cannot  raise  the  lower  race  to  the  level 
of  the  upper,  it  may  do  much  to  improve 
the  lower  race  within  its  own  range.  A 
negro  in  New  England  certainly  differs  a 
good  deal  from  a  negro  in  Missouri.  For 
the  negro  in  New  England  comes  very 
likely  of  a  free  father  and  grandfather, 
and  the  fact  of  a  negro  being  free  a  gen- 
eration or  two  back  was  a  pretty  sure 
sign  of  his  belonging  to  the  more  ener- 
getic class  of  his  fellows.  Such  an  one 
has  lived  with  white  men,  not  indeed  on 
equal  terms,  but  on  terms  which  have 
enabled  him  to  master  their  language  and 
a  good  deal  of  their  manners.  But  the 
negro  in  Missouri  has  very  likely  been 
himself  a  slave,  perhaps  a  plantation 
slave.  To  the  stranger  at  least  the 
speech  of  such  negroes  is  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood. As  far  as  I  heard  it,  it  was  not 
the  racy  dialect  of  Uncle  Remus;  it  may 
have  been  my  fancy,  but  it  certainly 
struck  my  ear  as  the  speech,  not  of  for- 
eigners who  might  find  it  hard  to  speak 
English  but  who  might  be  eloquent  in 
some  other  tongue,  but  of  beings  to  whom 
the  art  of  speech  in  any  shape  was  not 
altogether  familiar.  No  doubt  the  real 
fact  was  that  they  had,  as  was  not  unlikely 
in  their  position,  lost  their  own  tongue 
without  having  fully  found  ours.  If  a 
small  vocabulary  is  enough  for  the  wants 
of  an  English  laborer,  a  much  smaller 
vocabulary  must  have  been  enough  for 
the  wants  of  a  plantation  negro.  The 
African  languages  have,  I  believe,  alto- 
gether died  out  everywhere,  and,  from  all 
that  I  could  learn,  the  comic  and  joyous 
element  of  the  negro  character  seems  to 
have  died  out  also.  This  is  an  universal 
rule  everywhere.  The  freeman  never  has 
any  such  light-hearted  moments  as  the 
Saturnalia  of  the  slave. 

Of  the  true  Americans,  the  "dark 
Americans  "  of  the  hymn,  the  old  inhab- 
itants of  the  continent,  I  saw  but  little. 
And  what  little  I  saw  certainly  disap- 
pointed me.  I  saw  a  good  many  young 
Indians  in  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.     To  the  zeal,   energy,  and  benevo- 
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lence  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
work  there  I  must  bear  such  witness  as  I 
can.  And  I  am  told  that  the  children  are 
intelligent  and  take  kindly  to  the  civilized 
and  Christian  teaching  which  is  set  be- 
fore them.  But,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the 
negroes,  I  could  not  keep  down  my 
doubts  whether  mere  school-teaching  will 
ever  raise  the  barbarian  of  any  race  to 
the  level  of  Aryan  Europe  and  America. 
Of  the  two  one  is  more  inclined  to  hail  a 
man  and  a  brother  in  the  Indian  than  in 
the  negro.  The  feeling  seems  instinctive. 
While  no  one  willingly  owns  to  the  faint- 
est shade  of  negro  descent,  every  one  is 
proud  to  claim  Pocahontas  as  a  remote 
grandmother.  Such  Indians  as  I  saw, 
the  boys  and  girls,  youths  and  maidens, 
of  the  Carlisle  school,  were  certainly  less 
ugly  than  the  negroes.  But  then  they 
lacked  the  grotesque  air  which  often 
makes  the  negro's  ugliness  less  repulsive. 
From  my  preconceived  notions  of  In- 
dians, I  had  at  least  expected  to  see 
graceful  and  statuesque  forms,  the  out- 
lines perhaps  of  nymphs  and  athletes. 
But  the  Carlisle  Indians,  clothed  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts,  in  their  right 
minds,  seemed  to  me,  both  in  face  and 
figure,  the  dullest  and  heaviest-looking  of 
mankind.  Not  repulsive,  like  the  negro, 
from  the  mere  lines  of  the  face,  they  were 
repulsive  from  the  utter  lack  of  intellec- 
tual expression.  Besides  the  younger 
folk  at  Carlisle,  I  was  casually  shown  at 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  a  man  who,  I  was 
told,  was  the  last,  not  of  the  Mohicans, 
but  of  the  Mohawks.  He  was  outwardly 
civilized,  so  much  so  indeed  that  the  jus- 
tice of  the  State  of  New  York  had  more 
than  once  sent  him  to  prison.  The  mind, 
or  at  least  the  press,  of  America  was  just 
then  very  full  of  an  English  lecturer 
whose  name  was  largely  placarded  on  the 
walls,  and  whose  photographs,  in  various 
attitudes,  were  to  be  seen  in  not  a  few 
windows.  I  was  not  privileged  to  obtain 
more  than  a  passing  glimpse  of  either. 
But  it  struck  me  that  between  the  sur- 
vival of  an  old  type  and  the  prophet  of 
a  new  there  was  a  certain  outward  like- 
ness. 

During  the  time  of  my  visit  to  America 
neither  the  negro  nor  the  Indian  was  the 
subject  of  any  vexing  question.  But  the 
position  of  another  class  of  barbarians  — 
I  must  be  allowed  to  use  the  word  in  a 
way  analogous  to  its  old  Greek  use — was 
under  the  grave  consideration  of  the  fed- 
eral legislature.  While  I  was  in  America, 
President  Arthur  vetoed  the  first  Chinese 
bill ;  since   I   came   to  England  he  has 


passed  the  second.  Of  this  latter  bill  I 
do  not  know  the  terms;  the  president 
could  hardly  have  helped  vetoing  the 
former  one,  as  its  terms  were  surely  in- 
consistent with  that  famous  amendment 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase 
of  "giving  everybody  everything."  Yet 
I  could  not  keep  down  a  certain  feeling 
of  rejoicing  over  either  bill.  I  saw  in 
them  a  practical  revolt  against  an  impos- 
sible theory,  a  confession  of  the  truth 
that  legislation  cannot  override  na'tural 
laws.  A  constitutional  amendment,  or 
any  other  piece  of  law-making,  may  in 
theory  place  all  races  and  colors  on  a 
level;  it  cannot  do  so  in  practice.  An 
acute  American  friend  pointed  out  to  me 
the  distinctions  between  the  three  races 
which  give  rise  to  the  difficulties  that  beset 
the  United  States  in  this  matter.  The 
Indian  dies  out.  The  negro  is  very  far 
from  dying  out ;  but,  if  he  cannot  be  as- 
similated by  the  white  man,  he  at  least 
imitates  him.  But  the  Chinaman  does 
not  die  out;  he  is  not  assimilated;  he 
does  not  imitate ;  he  is  too  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  his  own  ways 
to  have  the  least  thought  of  copying  ours. 
The  Chinese,  in  short,  in  the  United 
States  belong  to  one  of  those  classes  of 
settlers  who  form  no  part  of  the  people 
of  the  land,  who  contribute  nothing,  but 
who  swallow  up  a  great  deal.  Now,  at 
the  risk  of  saying  what  I  suppose  is  just 
now  the  most  unpopular  thing  in  the 
whole  world,  I  must  say  that  every  nation 
has  a  right  to  get  rid  of  strangers  who 
prove  a  nuisance,  whether  they  are  Chi- 
nese in  America  or  Jews  in  Russia,  Ser- 
via,  and  Roumania.  The  parallel  may 
startle  some ;  but  it  is  a  real  and  exact 
parallel,  as  far  as  the  objects  of  the  move- 
ment in  each  case  are  concerned.  The 
only  difference,  a  very  important  differ- 
ence certainly,  between  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Russia  and  what  has  happened 
in  America  consists  in  the  means  em- 
ployed in  the  two  cases.  What  has  been 
done  in  Russia  by  mob-violence  is  at  this 
moment  doing  in  America  in  a  legal  way. 
Now  no  one  can  justify  or  excuse  mob- 
violence  in  any  case,  whether  aimed  "at 
Chinese,  Jews,  or  any  other  class.  But 
any  one  who  knows  the  facts  will  admit 
that  Russian  violence  against  Jews, 
though  in  no  way  to  be  justified  or  ex- 
cused, is  in  no  way  to  be  wondered  at; 
and  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  though 
anti-Chinese  action  in  America  is  now  go- 
ing on  in  a  perfectly  legal  way,  yet  there 
have  been  before  now  anti-Chinese  riots 
in   California,  as   there   have   been  anti- 
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negro  riots  in  New  York.  One  thing  I 
am  certain  of,  namely  that,  if  the  press  of 
England,  Germany,  and  other  European 
countries,  were  as  largely  in  Chinese 
hands  as  it  is  in  Jewish  hands,  we  should 
have  heard  much  more  than  we  have 
heard  about  anti-Chinese  action  in  Amer- 
ica and  much  less  about  anti-Jewish  action 
in  Russia.  Just  now  there  are  no  tales 
of  mob-violence  against  the  Chinamen  to 
record,  yet  it  would  be  easy  for  a  prac- 
tised Chinese  advocate  to  make  out  a  very 
telling  story  about  American  dealings 
with  Chinamen.  "Frightful  Religious 
Persecution  in  the  United  States,"  "  Leg- 
islation worthy  of  the  darkest  times  of 
the  Dark  Ages,"  would  make  very  at- 
tractive headings  for  an  article  or  tele- 
gram describing  the  measure  which  has 
lately  passed  Congress.  No  one  has 
raised  the  cry  of  "  religious  persecution" 
in  America,  because  there  is  no  powerful 
body  anywhere  whose  interest  it  is  to 
raise  it.  But  it  would  be  just  as  much  in 
place  in  America  as  it  is  in  Russia. 
Neither  the  Jew  nor  the  Chinaman  is  at- 
tacked on  any  grounds  of  theological  be- 
lief or  unbelief,  but  simply  because  the 
people  of  the  country  look  on  his  pres- 
ence as  a  nuisance.  But  the  Jew  has 
brethren  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other,  ready  and  able  to  give  his  real 
wrongs  a  false  coloring,  and  to  make  the 
mass  of  mankind  believe  that  he  is,  not 
only  the  victim  of  unjustifiable  outrage, 
which  he  undoubtedly  is,  but  the  victim 
of  religious  persecution  in  the  strict 
sense,  which  he  certainly  is  not.  The 
Chinaman  has  no  such  advantage.  His 
case  therefore  has  drawn  to  itself  very 
little  notice  out  of  America,  and  neither 
in  nor  out  of  America  has  it  been,  like 
the  Jewish  case,  judged  on  an  utterly 
false  issue. 

The  difference  between  the  position  of 
these  questions  in  America  and  in  En- 
gland illustrates  in  an  instructive  way  the 
difference  between  a  scattered  and  a  con- 
tinuous dominion.  The  different  classes 
of  British  subjects  are  yet  more  numer- 
ous and  varied  than  the  different  classes 
of  American  citizens  and  of  dwellers  on 
American  territory  without  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  A  black  prime  minister,  a 
yellow  lord  chancellor,  of  Great  Britain 
is  in  the  theory  no  less  possible  than  a 
black  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  real  likelihood  may  be  about  equal 
on  both  sides,  but  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility is  forced  on  the  mind  in  the  United 
States  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  not  in  Great 
Britain.     If  a  British  subject  of  barbarian 


race  seeks  to  take  a  share  in  the  affairs  of 
the  ruling  island,  he  must  cross  a  wider 
expanse  of  sea  than  that  which  separates 
America  from  Britain,  he  must  learn  a 
strange  tongue,  he  must  adapt  himself  to 
strange  manners,  and  become  in  every- 
thing another  man.  To  the  negro  citizen 
in  America  everything  is  at  least  geo- 
graphically near.  He  lives,  it  may  be, 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol  and  the  White 
House;  his  kinsman  under  British  rule 
lives  far  away  indeed  from  the  palace  of 
Westminster.  To  the  American  negro 
the  tongue  and  the  manners  of  the  ruling 
race  are  in  no  way  strange;  they  have 
been,  from  his  birth  upwards,  his  own 
tongue  and  his  own  manners,  so  far  as  the 
distinction  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature 
has  enabled  him  to  attain  to  them.  It 
follows  therefore  that  questions  like  those 
of  the  Indian,  the  negro,  the  Chinaman, 
while  they  touch  the  American  at  his  own 
hearth,  in  no  way  touch  us  at  our  hearth, 
deeply  and  sometimes  grievously  as  they 
touch  us  in  our  colonies  and  dependen- 
cies. The  Irish  question  alone  is  com- 
mon to  the  two  branches  of  the  English 
people.  And  it  is  plain  that  the  Irish 
question  takes  two  different  shapes  on 
the  two  sides  of  ocean.  The  United 
States,  happily  for  them,  are  not  bur- 
thened  with  the  hard  necessity  of  provid- 
ing for  the  government  of  a  land  where  it 
seems  impossible  to  do  real  justice.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  problem  of  the  "  Irish 
vote "  and  its  effects  on  home  politics, 
though  of  growing  and  very  unpleasant 
importance  in  Great  Britain,  is  certainly 
not  as  yet  of  so  great  importance  as  it  is 
in  America.  The  Irish,  as  an  element 
which  can  affect  and  sometimes  turn  an 
election,  are  in  England  confined  to  some 
particular  towns  and  districts  :  in  America 
they  seem  to  be  everywhere.  The  influ- 
ence which  they  obtain  in  local  politics 
is  really  amazing.  The  "  bosses,"  as  they 
are  called  —  a  name  of  which  one  soon 
comes  to  feel  the  meaning,  though  it  is 
rather  hard  to  translate  into  any  other 
phrase  —  who  hold  so  important  and  so 
anomalous  a  place  in  the  municipal  affairs 
of  American  cities  are  largely  Irish.  On 
the  whole,  even  setting  aside  the  way  in 
which  Irish  influence  in  America  bears  on 
us  at  home,  that  influence  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  healthy  one.  Altogether  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  Irish  and  the  negroes 
made  me  feel  more  and  more  strongly  the 
danger  of  that  hasty  and  indiscriminate 
bestowal  of  citizenship  which  has  become 
the  practice,  and  rather  the  pride,  of  the 
United  States.     The  ancient  and  raedi- 
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aeval  commonwealths,  aristocratic  and 
democratic  alike,  erred  in  the  opposite 
direction.  But  one  is  certainly  sometimes 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  their  error  was 
not  the  smaller  of  the  two.  There  is 
surely  something  ennobling  in  that  kind 
of  national  family  feeling,  that  cleaving  to 
descent  from  the  old  stock,  which  was  as 
strong  at  Athens  and  in  Uri  as  it  was  at 
Corin'th  and  at  Bern.  And  surely  a  mean 
might  be  found  between  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  elder  commonwealths  and  the 
excessive  lavishness  of  the  younger. 
Surely  some  such  standard  as  birth  in  the 
land  might  be  set  up,  to  be  relaxed  only 
in  the  case  of  eminent  service  to  the 
commonwealth.  As  for  the  Irish,  it  is 
whispered  that  they  somehow  contrive  to 
obtain  citizenship  yet  more  easily  than  the 
easy  terms  on  which  the  law  gives  it.  It 
is  a  characteristic  story  how  the  Irish 
immigrant  was  asked,  before  he  had 
landed,  what  side  in  politics  he  meant  to 
take  —  how  his  first  question  was,  "  Have 
you  a  government  here?" — how,  being 
assured  that  the  United  States  had  a  gov- 
ernment, he  at  once  answered,  "  Then  set 
me  down  agin  it." 

I  said  before  that  it  is  a  witness  to  the 
life  and  strength  of  the  true  English  ker- 
nel in  the  United  States  that,  notwith- 
standing the  lavish  admission  of  men  of 
all  kinds  to  citizenship,  that  English  ker- 
nel still  remains  the  kernel  round  which 
everything  grows  and  to  which  everything 
else  assimilates  itself.  There  is  that  kind 
of  difference  between  the  English  in 
Britain  and  the  English  in  America  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  under  the  different 
circumstances  of  the  two  branches.  Each 
of  them  is, the  common  forefather  of  ear- 
lier times  modified  as  the  several  posi- 
tions of  his  several  descendants  could  not 
fail  to  modify  him.  In  constitutional 
matters  the  closeness  with  which  the 
daughter  has,  wherever  it  was  possible, 
reproduced  the  parent  is  shown  perhaps 
in  the  most  remarkable  way  in  the  preva- 
lence alike  in  the  Union,  in  the  States, 
and  in  many  at  least  of  the  cities,  of  the 
system  of  two  houses  in  a  legislative 
body.  We  are  so  familiar  with  that  sys- 
tem from  its  repetition  in  countless  later 
constitutions  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that,  when  the  federal  constitution  of 
the  United  State^  was  drawn  up,  that 
system  was  by  no  means  the  rule,  and 
that  its  adoption  in  the  United  States  was 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  cleaving  to 
the  institutions  of  the  mother  country. 
Though  the   United   States   Senate,  the 


representative  of  the  separate  being  and 
the  political  equality  of  the  States,  has 
some  functions  quite  different  from  those 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  yet  it  would  hardly 
have  come  into  the  heads  of  constitution- 
makers  who  were  not  familiar  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  I  may  here  quote  the 
remark  of  an  acute  American  friend  that 
the  Senate  is  as  superior  to  the  House  of 
Lords  as  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
inferior  to  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
neat  epigram  of  this  kind  is  seldom  liter- 
ally true ;  but  this  one  undoubtedly  has 
some  truth  in  it.  It  follows  almost  neces- 
sarily from  the  difference  between  the 
British  and  American  constitutions  that 
in  the  American  Congress  the  upper 
house  should  be,  in  character  and  public 
estimation,  really  the  upper  house.  In 
Great  Britain  no  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  and  in  the  vigor  of  life  has  any  temp- 
tation to  exchange  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  House  of  Lords.  By  so 
doing  he  would  leave  an  assembly  of 
greater  practical  authority  for  one  of  much 
less.  But  in  the  United  States  such  a 
statesman  has  every  temptation  to  leave 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  he  can.  As  neither 
House  can  directly  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment in  the  way  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons can  in  England,  while  the  Senate 
has  a  share  in  various  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive power  with  which  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  nothing  to  do,  the  Senate 
is  really  the  assembly  of  greater  author- 
ity. Its  members,  chosen  for  six  years 
by  the  State  legislatures,  while  the  rep- 
resentatives are  chosen  by  the  people  for 
two  years,  have  every  advantage  as  to  the 
tenure  of  their  seats,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful to  find  that  re-election  is  far  more 
the  rule  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  House. 
I  had  to  explain  more  than  once  that  it 
was  a  rare  thing  in  England  for  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  to  lose  his  seat,  unless 
he  had  given  some  offence  to  his  own 
party  or  unless  the  other  party  had  grown 
strong  enough  to  bring  in  a  man  of  its 
own.  In  America,  it  seems,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  a  representative  to  be  dis- 
missed by  his  constituents  of  his  own 
party,  simply  because  it  is  thought  that 
he  has  sat  long  enough  and  because  an- 
other man  would  like  the  place.  Here 
the  difference  between  paid  and  unpaid 
members  comes  in  :  where  members  are 
paid,  there  will  naturally  be  a  larger  stock 
of  candidates  to  choose-  from.  I  was 
present  at  sittings  of  both  houses,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  most  marked  differ- 
ence in  point  of  order  and  decorum  be- 
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tween  the  two.  The  Senate  seemed  to 
be  truly  a  senate ;  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives struck  me  as  a  scene  of  mere 
hubbub  rather  than  of  real  debate.  One 
incident  specially  struck  me  as  illustrat- 
ing the  constitutional  provision  which 
shuts  out  the  ministers  of  the  president 
from  Congress.  One  representative  made 
a  fierce  attack  on  the  secretary  of  the 
navy,  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy  was 
not  there  to  defend  himself.  Generally  I 
should  say,  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  legislative  bodies  which  answer 
to  it  in  the  several  States,  illustrate  Lord 
Macaulay's  saying  about  the  necessity  of 
a  ministry  to  keep  a  Parliament  in  order. 
One  result  is  the  far  larger  powers  which 
in  these  assemblies  are  given  to  the 
speaker.  And  these  are  again  attended 
by  the  danger  of  turning  the  speaker  him- 
self into  the  instrument  of  a  party. 

The  differences  of  procedure  between 
our  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Amer- 
ican assemblies,  federal  and  State,  are 
very  curious  and  interesting,  specially 
just  now  when  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary procedure  has  taken  to  itself  so 
much  attention.  But  I  must  hasten  on 
to  give  my  impression  of  other  matters, 
rather  than  attempt  to  enlarge  on  a  point 
which  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  specially 
studied.  The  State  legislatures  are 
the  features  of  American  political  life 
which  are  most  distinctive  of  the  fed- 
eral system,  and  to  which  there  cannot  be 
anything  exactly  answering  among  our- 
selves. It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  a  State  legislature  does  not  answer 
to  a  town  council  or  a  court  of  quarter 
sessions.  It  is  essentially  a  parliament, 
though  a  parliament  with  limited  func- 
tions and  which  can  never  be  called  on  to 
deal  with  the  highest  questions  of  all. 
Still  the  range  of  the  State  legislatures 
is  positively  very  wide,  and  takes  in  most 
things  which  concern  the  daily  affairs  of 
mankind.  A  large  part  of  their  business 
seems  commonly  to  consist  in  the  passing 
of  private  bills,  acts  of  incorporation  and 
the  like.  Some  States  seem  to  have 
found  that  constant  legislation  on  such 
matters  was  not  needed,  and  have  there- 
fore thought  good  that  their  legislatures 
should  meet  only  every  other  year.  In 
Pennsylvania,  therefore,  where  I  had 
good  opportunities  of  studying  some 
other  matters,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
studying  the  working  of  a  State  legisla- 
ture. When  I  was  there,  municipal  life 
was  in  full  vigor  in  Philadelphia,  but  State 
life  v/as  dead  at  Harrisburg.  But  I  came 
in  for  a  si^ht  of  the  legislature  of  New 


York  at  the  time  of  the  "  dead  lock  "  early 
this  year.  For  week  after  week  the  lower 
house  found  it  impossible  to  elect  a 
speaker.  And  this  was  not  the  result  of 
absolute  equality  between  the  two  great 
parties.  It  was  because  a  very  small 
body  of  men,  who  had  no  chance  of  car- 
rying a  candidate  from  among  themselves, 
thought  fit,  in  ballot  after  ballot,  to  hin- 
der the  election  of  the  acknowledged 
candidate  of  either  side.  This  illustrates 
the  result  of  the  rule  which  requires  an 
absolute  majority.  I  pointed  out  to  sev- 
eral friends  on  the  spot  that  no  such  dead 
lock  could  have  happened  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  I  know  not  how 
far  the  existence  of  a  regular  ministry 
and  opposition  would  hinder  the  possibil- 
ity of  this  particular  kind  of  scandal ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a 
ministry  in  our  sense  in  a  State  constitu- 
tion. Even  in  our  still  dependent  col- 
onies the  reproduction  of  our  system  of 
ministries  going  in  and  out  in  conse- 
quence of  a  parliamentary  vote,  may  be 
thought  to  be  somewhat  out  of  place. 
Still  the  governor,  named  by  an  external 
power,  has  much  of  the  position  of  a 
king,  and  his  relations  to  his  ministry 
and  his  parliament  can  in  a  manner  re- 
produce those  of  the  sovereign  in  the 
mother  country.  But  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive an  elective  governor,  above  all  the 
governor  of  such  a  State  as  Rhode  Island 
or  Delaware,  working  through  the  con- 
ventionalities of  a  responsible  ministry. 
Indeed  even  in  such  a  Stale  as  New  York 
there  is  still  something  patriarchal  about 
the  office  of  governor.  While  I  was  in 
the  Capitol  at  Albany,  the  friends  of  a  con- 
demned criminal  came  to  plead  with  the 
governor  in  person  for  the  exercise  of  his 
prerogative  of  mercy.  Now  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  swelled 
by  one  overgrown  city,  is  greater  than 
that  of  Ireland  ;  even  in  its  natural  state, 
it  would  be  much  greater  than  that  of 
Scotland.  I  thought  of-  the  days  when 
the  king  did  sit  in  the  gate. 

The  personal  heads  of  the  Union,  the 
State,  and  the  city,  the  president,  the 
governor,  the  mayor,  all  come  from  En- 
glish tradition.  If  we  study  the  common- 
wealths of  other  ages  and  countries,  we 
shall  see  that  this  great  position  given  to 
a  single  man,  though  by  no  means  with- 
out precedent,  is  by  no  means  the  rule. 
The  title  of  governor  especially  is  directly 
handed  on  from  the  days  before  indepen- 
dence. It  would  hardly  have  suggested 
itself  to  the  founders  of  commonwealths 
which  had  not  been  used  to  the  governor 
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sent  by  the  king.  The  powers  of  the 
governor  and  the  duration  of  his  office 
differ  widely  in  different  States,  even  in 
neighboring  and  closely  kindred  States. 
The  governor  of  Massachusetts  still 
keeps  up  a  good  deal  of  dignity,  while  the 
governor  of  Connecticut  is  a  much  smaller 
person.  Yet  the  governor  of  Connecticut 
holdc  office  for  a  longer  time  than  his 
brother  of  Massachusetts.  The  mayor 
too  does  not  hold  exactly  the  same  place 
in  every  city.  At  Brooklyn,  when  I  was 
there,  a  great  point  in  the  way  of  reform 
was  held  to  have  been  won  by  greatly  en- 
larging the  powers  of  the  mayor.  Men 
who  could  well  judge  held  that  purity  of 
administration  was  best  attained  by  vest- 
ing large  powers  in  single  persons,  elec- 
tive, responsible,  acting  under  the  eye  of 
the  public.  And  I  was  told  that,  even  in 
the  worst  cases,  better  results  come  from 
the  election  of  single  officers  than  from 
the  election  of  larger  numbers.  The  pop- 
ular election  of  judges,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  many  States,  is  one  of  the 
things  which  British  opinion  would  be 
most  united  in  condemning.  We  should 
all  ag:ree  in  wishin2  that  both  the  federal 
courts  and  the  courts  of  those  States 
which,  like  Massachusetts,  cleave  to  older 
modes  of  appointment  may  stay  as  they 
are.  But,  from  what  I  could  hear  both  in 
New  York  and  in  other  States  which  have 
adopted  the  elective  system,  the  results 
are  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Each  party,  it  is  said,  makes  it  a  point  of 
honor  to  name  fairly  competent  candi- 
dates for  the  judicial  office.  So  again  the 
municipal  administration  of  New  York 
city  was  for  years  a  by-word,  and  the 
name  of  alderman  was  anything  but  a 
name  of  honor.  But  even  in  the  worst 
times,  the  "post  of  mayor  was  almost 
always  respectably  filled.  Even,  so  I 
was  told,  in  one  case  where  the  previous 
record  of  the  elected  mayor  was  noto- 
riously bad,  his  conduct  in  office  was  not 
to  be  blamed. 

The  prevalence  of  corruption  in  various 
shapes  in  various  branches  of  the  admin- 
istration of  the  United  States  is  an  ugly 
subject,  on  which  I  have  no  special  facts 
to  reveal.  The  mere  fact  of  corruption 
cannot  be  fairly  laid  to  the  charge  of  any 
particular  form  of  government,  though 
particular  forms  of  government  will  doubt- 
less cause  corruption  to  take  different 
shapes.  It  is  absurd  to  infer  that  a  dem- 
ocratic or  a  federal  form  of  government, 
has  a  necessary  and  special  tendency  to 
corruption,  when  it  is  certain  that  corrup- 
tion has  been  and  is  just  as  rife  under 


governments  of  other  kinds.  One  great 
source  of  corruption  in  America  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  system  of  "  spoils  "  in 
the  administration  of  federal  patronage. 
This  system  at  once  opens  the  way  for  a 
vast  deal  of  corruption  in  various  shapes 
and  sets  the  example  for  a  vast  deal  of 
corruption  in  other  branches.  I  was 
most  struck  by  the  way  in  which,  in  dis- 
cussing matters  of  almost  every  kind, 
corruption  seemed  to  be  taken  for  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course.  This  often  came 
out  in  discussing  local  matters,  sometimes 
matters  which  seemed  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  politics.  This  struck 
me  specially  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  sometimes  with  reference  to  very 
small  matters  indeed.  Strictly  electoral 
corruption  seems  to  take  different  shapes 
on  the  two  sides  of  ocean.  In  America  I 
heard  something  of  bribery  of  the  electors, 
but  certainly  very  much  less  than  we  are 
used  to  in  England.  The  danger  which, 
at  Philadelphia  at  least,  seemed  most  to 
be  feared  was  fraudulent  returns.  These, 
I  think,  are  never  heard  of  among  us.  I 
never  remember  to  have  heard  of  any 
mayororsheriff  being  suspected  of  wilfully 
making  other  than  a  true  return  of  the 
votes  actually  given,  by  whatever  means 
those  votes  might  have  been  obtained. 
With  us  the  returning  officer  and  his 
agents  are  held  to  be  at  least  officially 
impartial;  it  is  their  business  to  put  their 
party  politics  in  their  pockets  for  the  time. 
I  know  not  how  things  are  done  in  those 
Parliamentary  boroughs  which  have  no 
corporations;  but  in  an  ordinary  county 
or  borough,  the  sheriff  or  mayor  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  appointed  with 
any  direct  reference  to  the  election;  he  is 
appointed  for  other  pur^Doses  also,  and  an 
election  may  or  may  not  happen  during 
his  term  of  office.  But  when  election 
inspectors  are  elected  as  such,  that  is, 
when  the  official  person  represents  the 
party  dominant  in  the  place,  it  is  clear 
that  the  temptations  to  unfairness  are 
greatly  increased. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  munic- 
ipal election  which  I  saw  at  Philadelphia 
early  this  year.  The  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  that  city  has,  like  that  of  Mew 
York,  long  had  a  bad  name.  Corruption, 
jobbery,  the  rule  of  rings  and  "  bosses," 
and  above  all,  what  to  us  sounds  odd,  the 
corrupt  administration  of  the  Gas  Trust, 
were  loudly  complained  of.  And  I  cer- 
tainly am  greatly  deceived  if  what  I  saw 
and  studied  was  anything  but  a  vigorous 
and  honest  effort  to  bring  in  a  better  state 
of  things.     Republicans  and  Democrats 
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brought  themselves  to  forget  their  party 
differences,  or  rather  part)-  names,  and  to 
work  together  for  the  welfare  and  honor 
of  their  common  city.  The  movement 
was  described  to  me  in  a  way  at  which  I 
have  already  hinted,  as  an  union  of  the 
honest  men  of  both  parties  against  the 
rogues  of  both  parties.  And  such,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  it  really  was.  I  did 
indeed  hear  it  whispered  that  such  fits  of 
virtue  were  not  uncommon,  both  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  elsewhere,  that  they  wrought 
some  small  measure  of  reform  for  a  year 
or  two,  but  that  in  order  to  keep  the 
ground  that  had  been  gained,  a  continu- 
ous effort  was  needed  which  men  were 
not  willing  to  make,  and  that  things  fell 
back  into  their  old  corrupt  state.  And  it 
is  certainly  plain  that  the  man  who  gains 
by  maintaining  corruption  is  likely  to 
make  great  habitual  efforts  to  keep  up  a 
corrupt  system,  while  the  man  who  op- 
poses it,  who  gains  nothing  by  opposing 
it,  but  who  gives  up  his  time,  his  quiet, 
and  his  ordinary  business,  for  the  public 
good,  is  tempted  at  every  moment  to  re- 
lax his  efforts.  This  failure  of  continued 
energy  is  just  what  Demosthenes  com- 
plains of  in  the  Athenians  of  his  day;  and 
experience  does  seem  to  show  that  here 
is  a  weak  side  of  democratic  government. 
To  keep  up  under  a  popular  system  an 
administration  at  once  pure  and  vigorous 
does  call  for  constant  efforts  on  the  part 
of  each  citizen  which  it  needs  some  self- 
sacrifice  to  make.  The  old  saying  that 
what  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's 
business  becomes  true  as  regards  the 
sounder  part  of  the  community.  But  it 
follows  next  that  what  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness becomes  specially  the  business  of 
those  whose  business  one  would  least 
wish  it  to  be.  Yet  my  Philadelphian 
friends  assured  me  that  they  had  been 
steadily  at  work  for  ten  years,  that  they 
had  made  some  way  every  year,  but  that 
this  year  they  had  made  more  way  than 
they  had  ever  made  before.  The  imme- 
diate business  was  to  dislodge  "bosses" 
and  other  corrupt  persons  from  the  mu- 
nicipal councils,  and  to  put  in  their  stead 
men  of  character  and  ability,  whether 
Republican  or  Democratic  in  politics. 
And  this  object,  surely  one  much  to  be 
sought  for,  was,  as  far  as  I  could  see, 
largely  accomplished.  I  did  indeed  hear 
the  murmurs  of  one  or  two  stern  Republi- 
cans, who  could  not  understand  support- 
ing a  list  which  contained  any  Democratic 
names.  But  the  other  view  seemed  to  be 
the  popular  one.  I  read  much  of  the  fugi- 
tive election  literature,  and  attended  one 


of  the  chief  ward-meetings.  I  was  greatly 
strdck  by  the  general  hearty  enthusiasm 
in  what  was  not  a  party  struggle,  but  an 
honest  effort  for  something  above  party. 
The  speaking  was  vigorous,  straightfor- 
ward, often  in  its  way  eloquent.  It  was 
somewhat  more  personal  than  we  are  used 
to  in  England,  even  at  an  election.  But 
here  again  my  comparison  is  perhaps  not 
a  fair  one.  As  I  before  said,  I  know 
nothing  of  English  municipal  elections, 
and  the  Philadelphian  reformers  had  to 
deal  with  evils  which  have  no  parallel  in 
the  broader  walks  of  English  political 
life.  Whatever  may  be  our  side  in  poli- 
tics, we  have  no  reason  to  suspect  our 
opponents  of  directly  filling  their  pockets 
at  the  public  cost. 

A  municipal  election  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  America  than  it  is  in  England, 
because  of  the  large  powers,  amounting 
to  powers  of  local  legislation,  which  are 
vested  in  the  cities.  This  would  seem  to 
be  the  natural  tendency  of  a  federal  sys- 
tem. It  would  indeed  be  inaccurate  to 
say  that  the  city  is  to  the  State  what  the 
State  is  to  the  Union.  For  the  powers  of 
the  city  may  of  course  be  modified  by  an 
act  of  the  State  legislature,  just  as  the 
powers  of  an  English  municipal  corpora- 
tion may  be  modified  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, while  no  mere  act  of  Congress, 
nothing  short  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, can  touch  the  powers  of  a  sover- 
eign State.  But  it  is  natural  for  a  mem- 
ber of  an  Union,  keeping  independent 
powers  by  right,  to  allow  to  the  members 
of  its  own  body  a  large  amount  of  local 
independence,  held  not  of  right  but  of 
grant.  An  American  city  is  more  thor- 
oughly a  commonwealth,  it  has  more  of 
the  feelings  of  a  commonwealth,  than  an 
English  city  has.  As  for  the  use  of  the 
name,  we  must  remember  that  in  the 
United  States  every  corporate  town  is 
called  a  "city,"  while,  in  some  States  at 
least,  what  we  should  call  a  market-town 
bears  the  legal  style  of  "village."  In 
New  England  the  cities  are  interlopers. 
They  have  largely  obscured  the  older 
constitution  of  the  towns.  The  word 
town  in  New  England  does  not,  as  with 
us,  mean  a  collection  of  houses,  perhaps 
forming  a  political  community,  perhaps 
not.  It  means  a  certain  space  of  the 
earth's  surface,  which  may  or  may  not 
contain  a  town  in  our  sense,  but  whose 
inhabitants  form  a  political  community 
in  either  case.  Its  assembly  is  the  town- 
meeting,  the  survival,  or  rather  revival,  of 
the  old  Teutonic  assembly  on  the  soil  of 
the  third  England.    This  primitive  insti- 
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tution  best  keeps  its  ancient  character  in 
the  country  districts  and  among  the 
smaller  towns  in  our  sense  of  the  word. 
Where  a  "  city  "  has  been  incorporated, 
the  ancient  constitution  has  lost  much  of 
its  importance.  It  has  not  been  abol- 
ished. In  some  cases  at  least  the  two 
constitutions,  of  town  and  city,  the  Teu- 
tonic primary  assembly  and  the  later  sys- 
tem of  representative  bodies,  go  on  side 
by  side  in  the  same  place.  Each  has  its 
own  range  of  subjects  ;  but  it  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  newer  institution  to  over- 
shadow the  older.  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
left  America  without  seeing  a  New  En- 
gland town-meeting  with  my  own  eyes. 
It  was  a  thing  which  I  had  specially 
wished  to  see,  if  only  in  order  to  compare 
it  with  what  I  had  seen  in  past  years  in 
Uri  and  Appenzell.  But  when  I  was  first 
in  New  England,  it  was  the  wrong  time  of 
the  year,  and  my  second  visit  was  very 
short.  I  thus  unavoidably  lost  a  very 
favorable  chance  of  seeing  what  I  con- 
ceive that  the  English  parish  vestry  ought 
to  be  but  is  not.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
some  of  my  New  England  friends  did  not 
look  a  little  black  at  me,  because  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  my  failure  was  an  old- 
standing  engagement  to  a  gentleman  of 
New  York  of  Democratic  principles. 

Of  "  society,"  in  the  technical  sense,  the 
sense  which,  gives  rise  to  the  odd  New 
York  phrases  of  "  society  woman  "  and 
"society  girl,"  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
saw  much.  I  received  a  great  deal  of 
very  kind  hospitality,  and  I  made  many 
acquaintances  which  I  hope  to  keep;  but 
at  dinners  and  other  receptions,  often  got 
up  specially  for  a  stranger,  you  can  judge 
but  imperfectly  of  the  way  in  which  peo- 
ple live  among  themselves.  But  I  seemed 
to  remark,  and  I  have  heard  the  remark 
from  others,  that  immediate  national  poli- 
tics do  not  form  so  constant  a  subject  of 
discourse  in  America  as  they  do  in  En- 
gland. This,  I  suppose,  has  something 
to  do  with  the  same  set  of  causes  which 
have  given  the  word  "politics"  the  spe- 
cial and  not  altogether  pleasant  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  America.  When  I 
reached  America  the  immediate  mourn- 
ing for  the  late  President  was  hardly  over ; 
before  I  came  away,  the  natural  reaction 
had  begun  ;  some  newspapers  had  begun 
to  speak  against  his  memory.  Yet  the 
general  conviction  seemed  very  deep  that 
the  loss  was  a  real  and  heavy  one,  and 
that  the  great  work  of  purifying  the  fed- 
eral administration  had  undergone  a  great 
check.     I  always  heard   Garfield's  posi- 


tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
spoken  of  as  something  quite  exceptional, 
as  an  instance  of  the  direct  influence  of 
an  upright  and  noble  personal  character. 
I  heard  part  of  the  trial  of  his  murderer, 
and  a  strange  scene  it  was.  From  all 
that  I  saw  and  heard  and  read  on  the 
matter,  I-was  led  to  the  conclusion  that, 
though  some  other  judges  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean  might,  simply  as  being 
stronger  men,  have  managed  the  trial 
better,  yet  that  the  judge  who  tried  it  was 
not  technically  to  blame.  I  gathered  that 
he  really  had  no  power  to  stop  Guiteau's 
interruptions.  The  constitution  provides 
only  that  the  prisoner  shall  have  the  "  as- 
sistance of  counsel."  Now  English  coun- 
sel, and  American  counsel  too  of  the 
higher  class,  would  have  thrown  up  their 
briefs  when  the  prisoner  insisted  on  talk- 
ing himself.  But  Guiteau's  counsel  were 
not  of  the  higher  class ;  and  —  I  speak  as  a 
layman  with  trembling —  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  the  English  usage  depends  on 
anything  more  than  an  honorable  under- 
standing. The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
no  lawgiver  in  anytime  or  place  ever  fore- 
saw the  possibility  of  such  a  prisoner  as 
Guiteau,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
law  ready  made  which  exactly  suited  his 
case.  Again,  though  the  proceedings  in 
the  American  courts  are,  in  all  essential 
points  —  for  wigs  and  gowns  are  not  essen- 
tial points  —  so  like  our  own,  yet  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  distribution  of  judi- 
cial action  are  very  different.  In  England 
such  a  case  would  have  been  tried  before 
a  judge  —  perhaps  more  than  one  judge  — 
of  the  highest  class.  And  till  I  reached 
Washington,  I  took  for  granted  that  the 
judge  to  whom  so  important  a  duty  was 
intrusted  was  one  of  the  sages  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  soon  found  however 
that  Guiteau  was  being  tried  before  a 
magistrate  of  greatly  inferior  rank,  an- 
swering rather  to  a  recorder  or  a  county 
court  judge  among  ourselves.  The  in- 
dictment, it  may  be  remarked,  did  not 
specify  the  murder  of  a  president  as  dif- 
fering at  all  from  the  murder  of  another 
man.  The  slain  man  was  simply  "one 
James  Abram  Garfield,  being  in  the  peace 
of  God  and  of  the  United  States."  From 
the  pleadings  of  Guiteau's  counsel  I  car- 
ried away  one  of  the  choicest  fallacies  that 
I  ever  heard.  The  prisoner  must  be  mad, 
because  he  had  shot  a  president  of  the 
United  States.  Sane  people  might  kill 
an  European  king,  for  European  kings 
were  not  the  choice  of  their  people,  and 
were  often  their  oppressors.  But  no  sane 
man  could  wish  to  harm  a  president  of  the 
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United  States,  the  choice  of  the  people. 
The  advocate  must  have  underrated  the 
intelligence  even  of  the  black  member  of 
the  jury,  who  must  surely  have  remem- 
bered that  the  liberator  of  his  race  died 
by  the  hands  of  a  murderer  whom  no  one 
looked  on  as  mad.  And  it  would  be 
strange  if  no  one  of  the  twelve  could  go 
on  to  argue  that  a  hereditary  king,  who 
comes  to  his  crown  by  no  fault,  indeed  by 
no  act,  of  his  own,  need  not  offend  any 
one  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  accession, 
while  the  accession  of  an  elective  magis- 
trate must  disappoint  somebody  and  com- 
monly offends  a  powerful  party. 

To  the  "  spoils  system  "  I  have  already 
referred.  I  suppose  it  has  no  advocates 
in  England,  and  it  seems  to  be  condemned 
by  the  general  right  feeling  of  America, 
though  we  may  fear  that  it  will  be  a  hard 
work  to  get  rid  of  a  system  in  which  so 
many  are  interested,  and  in  which  so 
many  more  fancy  that  they  some  time 
may  be.  I  must  confess  that  the  love  of 
office,  in  the  shape  which  it  often  takes 
in  America,  is  to  me  rather  hard  to  un- 
derstand. I  can  understand  a  man  tak- 
ing a  great  post,  say  a  foreign  legation 
or  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  even  with  the 
certainty  that  it  must  be  resigned  at  the 
end  of  four  years.  I  do  not  understand 
any  one  wishing  for  smaller  offices,  which 
carry  no  special  dignity  or  authority,  and 
which  must  be  an  interruption  to  a  man's 
ordinary  career,  whatever  that  may  be. 
I  can  understand  a  man  entering  the  post- 
office,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  public 
service,  as  the  work  of  his  life;  I  cannot 
understand  a  man  wishing  to  be  a  local 
postmaster  for  four  years  and  no  longer. 
Yet  the  number  of  office-seekers  —  the 
word  has  becomingly  followed  the  thing 
—  in  America  is  very  wonderful. 

One  of  the  points  on  which  I  have  al- 
ways tried  to  insist  most  strongly  is  the 
true  historic  connection  between  the  con- 
stitutions of  England  and  of  the  United 
States.  It  might  be  a  good  test  of  those 
who  have  and  those  who  have  not  made 
comparative  politics  a  scientific  study,  to 
see  whether  they  are  most  struck  by  the 
likenesses  or  the  unlikenesses  in  the  two 
systems.  The  close  analogy  in  the  ap- 
portionment of  power  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  State  is  a  point  of  likeness 
of  far  more  moment  even  than  the  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  executive,  much 
more  than  that  of  the  different  constitu- 
tion of  tlie  upper  house.  The  American 
constitution,  as  I  have  rather  made  it  my 
business  to  preach,  is  the  English  consti- 


tution with  such  changes  —  very  great 
and  important  changes  beyond  doubt  — 
as  change  of  circumstances  made  needful. 
But  as  those  circumstances  have  certainly 
not  been  changed  back  again,  it  is  at  least 
not  likely  that  the  constitution  of  America 
will  ever  be  brought  nearer  than  it  now 
is  to  the  constitution  of  England,  how- 
ever likely  it  may  be  that  the  constitution 
of  England  may  some  day  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  constitution  of  America.  It 
was  therefore  with  unfeigned  wonder  that 
I  read  the  reflections  of  an  English  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  lately  gave  the 
world  his  impressions  of  American  travel. 
He  too  was  struck  with  the  likeness  be- 
tween the  two  systems;  but  the  practical 
inference  which  he  drew  from  the  likeness 
was  that  the  American  system  might 
easily  be  brought  into  complete  conform- 
ity with  the  English  model.  The  presi- 
dent was  so  like  a  king  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  change  him  into  one  ;  the  Senate 
was  so  like  a  House  of  Lords  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  change  it  into  one.  It 
only  needed  to  bring  the  hereditary  prin- 
ciple into  both  institutions,  and  the  thing 
would  be  done  at  once.  Yes  ;  only  how 
could  the  hereditary  principle  be  brought 
in  ?  Where  are  the  hereditary  king  and 
the  hereditary  lords  to  be  found?  This 
ingenious  political  projector  forgot  that 
you  cannot  call  hereditary  kings  and 
hereditary  lords  into  being  by  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  If  one  could  ever  be 
tempted  to  use  the  ugly  and  outlandish 
vioxdi  prestige^  it  would  be  to  explain  the 
position  of  such  hereditary  elements  in  a 
free  State.  Where  they  exist,  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  kind  of  effect  on  the  mind 
which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  any 
rational  principle,  and  which  does  savor 
of  something  like  sleight-of-hand.  Where 
they  exist,  their  existence  is  the  best 
argument  in  their  favor,  and  by  virtue  of 
that  argument  they  may  go  on  existing 
for  ages.  But  you  cannot  create  them  at 
will.  A  profound  truth  was  uttered  by 
the  genealogist  who  lamented  the  hard 
fate  of  Adam  in  that  he  could  not  possibly 
employ  himself  with  his  own  favorite 
study.'  And  in  no  time  or  place  would  an 
attempt  at  creating  hereditary  offices  of 
any  kind  seem  to  be  more  hopeless  than 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day. 
Genealogy  is  a  favorite  American  study; 
but  it  is  not  studied  with  any  political 
object.  The  destiny  of  the  country  has 
gone  steadily  against  the  growth  of  any 
hereditary  traditions.  There  has  been 
no  opportunity,  such  as  there  often  has 
been  in  other  commonwealths,  for  th^? 
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growth  of  ascendency  in  particular  fami- 
lies which  might  form  the  kernel  of  an 
aristocratic  body.  The  first  president 
and  nearly  all  his  most  eminent  succes- 
sors left  no  direct  male  descendants  or  no 
descendants  at  all.  It  is  only  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  second  president  that  anything 
like  hereditary  eminence  has  been  promi- 
nent, and  the  two  Adamses  were  just 
those  among  the  earlier  and  greater  pres- 
idents, who  failed  to  obtain  re-election. 
Since  their  days  everything  has  tended 
more  and  more  in  the  opposite  direction; 
every  year  that  the  Union  has  lasted  has 
made  such  dreams  as  those  of  our  En- 
glish legislator  more  and  more  utterly 
vain.  When  a  thing  is  said  to  lie  "be- 
yond the  range  of  practical  politics,"  it 
commonly  means  that  it  will  become  the 
most  immediately  practical  of  all  ques- 
tions a  few  months  hence.  But  one 
might  really  use  the  phrase  in  safety 
when  dealing  with  such  a  scheme  as  that 
of  changing  the  elective  president  into  a 
hereditary  king  and  the  elective  Senate 
into  a  hereditary  House  of  Lords. 

I  might  go  on  into  endless  detail  in 
smaller  matters,  matters  many  of  them  of 
no  small  interest,  on  points  of  language, 
manners,  and  the  like.  But  I  have  per- 
haps put  on  record  all  that  is  best  worth 
preserving  in  my  impressions  of  some  of 
the  most  important  points  which  come 
home  to  a  traveller  in  the  great  English 
land  beyond  the  ocean.  I  naturally  look 
at  things  from  my  own  point  of  view  ;  let 
Others  look  at  them  and  speak  of  them 
from  theirs.  To  me  the  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  United  States  is, 
before  all  things,  a  part  of  the  general 
history  of  the  Teutonic  race,  and  specially 
of  its  English  branch.  Of  that  history 
the  destiny,  as  far  as  it  has  already  been 
worked  out.  of  the  American  common- 
wealths forms  no  unimportant  part.  And 
their  future  destiny  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  problem  in  the  long  story  of  our 
race.  Tiie  union  on  American  soil  of  so 
much  that  is  new  and  so  much  that  is  old, 
above  all  the  unwitting  preservation  in 
the  new  land  of  so  much  tiiat  is  really  of 
the  hoariest  antiquity  in  the  older  world, 
the  transfer  of  an  old  people  with  old 
institutions  to  an  altogether  new  world, 
and  that  practically  a  boundless  world, 
supply  subjects  for  speculation  deeper 
perhaps  than  any  earlier  stage  of  the  his- 
tory of  our  race  could  have  supplied. 
Like  all  other  human  institutions,  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the 
United  States  has  its  fair  and  its  dark 
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side;  the  Urtiort,  like  all  other  human 
communities,  must  look  for  its  trials,  its 
ups  and  downs,  in  the  course  of  its  his- 
toric life.  It  has  indeed  had  its  full  share 
of  them  already.  The  other  members  of 
the  great  family  may  well  be  proud  that 
the  newest,  and  in  extent  the  vastest, 
among  the  independent  settlements  of 
their  race,  has  borne,  as  it  has  borne,  a 
strain  as  hard  as  any  community  of  men 
was  ever  called  on  to  go  through.  And 
we  of  the  motherland  may  watch  with 
special  interest  the  fortunes  of  that 
branch  of  our  own  people  on  whom  so 
great  a  calling  has  been  laid.  And  truly 
we  may  rejoice  that,  with  so  much  to 
draw  them  in  other  ways,  that  great  peo- 
ple still  remains  in  all  essential  points  an 
English  people,  more  English  very  often 
than  they  themselves  know,  more  En- 
glish, it  maybe,  sometimes  than  the  kins- 
folk whom  they  left  behind  in  their  older 
home. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


From  Temple  Dar. 
ROBIN. 

BY  MRS.  PARR,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADAM   AND  EVE.'* 
CHAPTER   XXXIV. 

Those  who,  with  eyes  open,  stand  lin- 
gering on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  are 
often  surprised  at  the  slight  touch  which 
sends  them  over.  Some  unexpected  drift 
—  some  passing  gust  for  a  moment  draws 
them  nearer,  and,  already  dizzy,  they  lose 
their  footing  before  they  realize  their  dan- 

Such  a  whirlwind  had  overtaken  Jack 
and  Robin,  urging  them  to  a  step  which, 
even  before  parting,  they  began  to  repent 
of  making.  Alas  !  how  few  of  us  dare 
measure  strength  with  temptation  !  Se- 
cure, as  we  may  think,  at  every  point, 
there  is  yet  some  vulnerable  spot  by  which 
we  may  be  taken. 

Robin,  hurrying  through  the  thicket, 
over  the  now  dried-up  brook,  and  back  by 
the  way  she  had  been  first  led  in  coming, 
felt  as  if  flying  from  something  she  could 
not  escape.  Certain  words  went  sound- 
ing in  her  ears,  repeating  themselves  in 
her  mind,  while  their  meaning  eluded 
her,  — 

"  Go  away  —  away  with  Jack  —  away 
from  Christopher." 

She  rang  the  changes  on  these  three 
sentences  without  feeling  much  affected 
by  either.    The  numbness  which  foUaws 
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on  great  emotional  strain  had  overtaken 
her;  and  everything  she  did,  she  did  me- 
chanically. 

In  the  house,  coming  out  from  the  din- 
ing-room, she  met  the  butler. 

"  Mr.  Blunt's  ordered  his  dinner  in  his 
own  room,  ma'am,"  said  the  man,  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  family  fracas. 
"  I  don't  know  if  Mr.  Christopher's  in  or 
not;  I  saw  him  in  the  garden,  but  that 
was  some  time  ago." 

Robin  continued  on  her  way  up-stairs 
to  her  own  room.  She  did  not  possess 
much  that  of  a  right  she  could  lay  claim 
to ;  but  there  were  a  few  relics,  trifles, 
souvenirs  of  her  father,  which,  if  she  could 
not  carry  away,  she  must  destroy.  An 
old  case  in  which,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  letters  were  put  to  be  read  here- 
after. Robin  had  never  found  heart  to 
look  at  it  since,  but  now  necessity  obliged 
her,  and  at  haphazard  she  took  out  one  of 
the  letters  and  opened  it.  It  was  from 
her  mother,  written,  before  her  marriage, 
to  her  father.  She  kissed  it  reverently, 
put  it  down,  and  drew  out  another.  This 
time  about  herself.  The  mother  away, 
wrote  telling  the  father  into  what  a  sweet 
companion  their  child  —  their  little  Robin 
—  had  grown.  And  then,  in  all  the  full- 
ness of  maternal  love,  and  with  prophetic 
certainty  that  her  end  was  drawing  near, 
she  entrusted  the  child  to  the  father's 
care,  trying  to  foreshadow  the  woman  she 
would  have  her  grown  up  into.  A  sudden 
gust  of  tears  streamed  from  Robin's  eyes. 
Underneath,  in  her  father's  writing,  was 
written,  "  Her  last  letter,  to  be  kept  for 
Robin  to  read  when  she  is  a  woman  ;  "  pre- 
fixed was  the  date,  just  after  the  death,  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  great  sorrow.  Robin 
turned  it  over,  examining  it  carefully. 
Had  it  ever  been  read  or  looked  at  since  ? 
she  wondered;  and  her  thoughts  went 
back  to  the  stricken  husband  laying  it 
aside  for  his  child,  and  then  at  a  leap  she 
saw  the  child  grown  up  —  herself.  She  — 
Robin  —  was  the  little  Robin  spoken  of  in 
that  letter.  Involuntarily  her  head  bowed 
down  until  her  cheek  lay  pressed  against 
the  faded,  faintly  scented  paper,  the  con- 
tact with  which  seemed  to  bring  a  sense 
of  soothing  to  her. 

Taking  no  count  of  time,  Robin  did 
not  know  how  long  she  had  remained 
resting,  when  a  tapping  at  the  door 
roused  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said;  "who  is  it?"  and 
while  speaking  she  had  gone  to  the  glass 
to  mend  the  disarray  of  her  dress  and  get 
her  hair  back  into  order.     "  Come  in  !  " 

It  was  Christopher;  a  glance  told  him 


what  was  going  on.  There  had  not  been 
time  to  put  away  the  case;  Robin  had 
left  it  with  the  letters  on  the  table. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  thought  me  rather 
harsh  this  afternoon,"  he  began ;  and  to 
afford  her  time  to  further  recover,  be 
went  back  and  drew  the  bolt  of  the  door 
before  taking  a  chair  near  her.  "  I  have 
come  to  ask  your  pardon." 

Robin  strove  to  speak,  but  words  would 
not  come. 

"It  is  very  terrible,"  continued  Chris- 
topher, "having  to  speak  so  at  all  to 
one's  father;  and  to  say  the  things  I 
had  to  say  before  youVould  be  too  humil- 
iating—  too  bitter.  Happily,  Robin,  ex- 
perience has  not  taught  you  to  feel  for 
me  there." 

"  Oh !  but  yes,"  she  murmured,  his 
voice  making  her  look  at  his  face,  drawn, 
pinched  with  traces  of  suffering,  the 
sight  of  which  stabbed  her.  If  a  contest 
with  his  father  so  told  upon  Christopher, 
how  would  he  live  through  what  he  would 
have  now  to  endure? 

"  I  often  think  of  your  father,"  he  con- 
tinued, sighing,  "and  how  you  must  com- 
pare the  two.  What  a  light  heart  he  had  ! 
What  a  gay  spirit!"  —  the  tears  welled 
up  into  Robin's  eyes.  "  I  am  glad  I  knew 
him — glad  I  was  able  to  be  of  some  lit- 
tle service  to  him  —  that  he  took  a  liking 
to  me — trusted  me — trusted  me  with 
you,  Robin,  his  great  treasure  !  " 

He  was  looking  at  her  now  sadly  —  sol- 
emnly. 

"We  used  to  have  many  talks  together, 
he  and  I.  He  told  me  how  sorely  the 
thought  had  pressed  on  him  of  having  to 
leave  you  so  young,  surrounded  by  so 
much  temptation.  The  world  looked  very 
different  to  him  then ;  things  he  had 
scoffed  at,  made  light  of  before,  he  lis- 
tened to  then  with  pleasure  ;  he  would  say, 
♦Tell  it  to  Robin  — talk  to  her  about 
that.' " 

"About  what?"  said  Robin  huskily. 

"About  our  life  here  —  how  we  have 
to  struofjrle  —  make  a  constant  warfare  ; 
if  we  would  be  united  again  hereafter  — 
and  we  hope  to  be,  don't  we  ?  —  with  those 
we  love  —  your  father,  mother,  and  her 
sister,  whose  dear  name  you  bear.  Long, 
long  before  I  ever  saw  you,  I  used  to  join 
in  her  prayer  that  God  would  bless  and 
watch  over  little  Robin  Veriker." 

The  tears  rained  down  from  Robin's 
eyes;  but  Christopher,  usually  so  ready 
to  offer  comfort,  paid  no  heed  to  her. 

Suddenly  his  attention  seemed  attracted 
to  the  letter-case. 

"  Have  you  been  looking  over  that  ? " 
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he  asked.  "What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  the  letters  —  leave  them  in  it,  or  burn 
them?" 

Robin,  o^uilty  as  she  felt,  dared  not  look 
up  to  see  if  Christopher  spoke  with  mean- 
ing. How  should  he  though?  it  was  not 
po'ssible— the  question  must  be  put  by 
mere  accident  only. 

"  I  have  not  decided  yet,"  she  said.  "  I 
have  only  read  two  or  three  of  them." 

*' And  the  reading  has  upset  you?  I 
thou"-ht  it  would,  when  I  laid  them  aside 
for  you.  Do  you  remember  that  day? 
In  the  evening  we  started  for  Spezzia. 
When,  I  wonder,  shall  we  ever  see  Spez- 
zia again,  and  the  little  garden  —  for  it 
was  a  garden,  full  of  gay  blossoms,  was 
it  not,  when  we  left  him  there,  lying  side 
by  side  with  your  mother?" 

Unseen  by  Robin,  Christopher  had 
passed  his  hand  over  his  brow;  the  effort 
he  was  making  was  almost  too  much  for 
him. 

"  Do  you  ever  wonder,  Robin,  whether 
it  is  possible  that  those  taken  from  us  are 
permitted  to  look  down  on  us  below?  It 
is  a  fancy  which  has  a  great  hold  on  me. 
I  should  like  to  think  your  father  and  our 
other  dear  ones  could  see  us  sometimes 
here  together  —  you  and  me." 

Robin  could  no  longer  keep  down  the 
sobs  which  mastered  her  control ;  the 
hand  of  an  unseen  influence  seemed  laid 
upon  her.  Wholly  occupied  with  herself, 
and  what  she  was  about  to  do,  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  ask  why  Christopher  spoke 
to  her  thus.  She  only  knew  that  each 
word  he  said  awoke  an  echo  in  her  breast 

—  each  stuck  a  separate  thorn  into  her 
heart. 

A  dozen  times  his  name,  "  Christo- 
pher," had  risen  to  her  lips  ;  but,  courage 
failing,  betore  she  had  found  voice  to 
give  it  sound,  she  had  snatched  it  back 
again.  She  wanted  to  tell  him  that  she 
meant  to  go  away  —  that  she  must  leave 
him  —  could  not  stay  with  him  any  more 

—  that  she  was  going  with  Jack  —  that 
she  ought  not  to  have  married  him,  be- 
cause, though  she  did  not  know  it.  Jack 
had  loved  her  all  the  time  —  and,  though 
she  had  not  said  so,  she  had  always  loved 
him  too.  Confessions  easy  to  make,  until 
she  tried  to  shape  them  into  words;  and 
Christoplier,  sitting  there  silent,  rapt  in 
thought,  had  never  before  seemed  so  diffi- 
cult to  approach  by  her. 

The  wall  of  separation  which  had 
sprung  up  between  them  during  the  past 
months  was  suddenly  visible  to  Robin's 
eyes,  and  on  the  threshold  of  the  con- 
fessional she  stood  afraid  to  enter  in. 


"  That  is  the  bell,"  said  Christopher, 
rising. 

What !  could  he  find  heart  to  go  down 
to  dinner? 

Robin  shook  her  head. 

"  No,"  she  said;  *' I  could  not  eat  any- 
thing  if  I  went." 

Without  a  remonstrance,  he  turned  to 
go  —  to  go!  He  —  Christopher  —  wont 
to  beg  and  implore,  was  leaving  her  with- 
out a  word ! 

Robin  sat  aghast.  Did  he  not  care? 
Was  he  not  well? 

"  Christopher,"  she  said,  as  he  was  go- 
ing out  at  the  door,  "you  will  come  up 
again  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  it;  yes,  certainly  I  will." 

And  without  turning  round,  he  went 
down,  to  go  through  the  poor  pretence  of 
that  mockery  of  dinner,  sat  out  and  par- 
taken of  for  fear  of  remarks  being  made 
—  of  what  the  servants  might  say;  for 
how  was  it  possible  that  he  could  feel 
certain  that  Robin  might  not  have  been 
watched  ?  —  prying  eyes  might  have 
dogged  her  steps  with  observation. 

The  thought  gave  him  strength  to  as- 
sume more  than  his  usual  air  of  uncon- 
cern. He  spoke  of  some  matters  going 
on  in  the  village  to  the  servant  waiting; 
asked  questions  and  made  remarks  on  the 
weather;  and  every  now  and  again  his 
eyes  fell  on  the  vacant  chair,  and  it  was 
filled  by  her  once  wont  to  bear  him  con- 
stant company.  They  were  back  in  Ven- 
ice eating  that  first  dinner,  during  which 
his  heart  had,  unbidden,  strayed  from 
him  —  made  captive  by  that  grace  of 
girlish  gaiety.  There  was  a  dinner  at 
Florence,  he  remembered ;  and  one 
brought  about  by  a  chapter  of  accidents 
at  Sestri  Levente,  every  disaster  of  which 
she  had  turned  into  fun  and  laughter. 

Oh,  how  cruel  at  times  is  memory ! 
Christopher's  heart  sickened  while  recall- 
ing that  happy  past.  Unconsciously  he 
pushed  back  his  chair,  and  then  recol- 
lection seizing  him,  he  stretched  himself 
back  as  if  only  cramped  by  the  way  he 
was  sitting. 

"There's  somebody  outside  waiting  to 
speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  servant.  "  I 
asked  for  his  message,  but  he  says  he  was 
told  to  see  you." 

Christopher  was  in  the  hall  in  a  mo- 
ment. A  man  standing  there  advanced, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  letter. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  I  was 
ordered  not  to  give  this  to  anybody  but 
you  ;  and  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  send 
a  line  in  return,  to  say  it  reached  you 
safe  ? " 
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Christopher  took  the  letter,  and  went 
into  the  morning-room;  his  hands  were 
trembling,  so  that  he  could  hardly  break 
the  seal.  At  one  glance  his  eyes  drank 
in  the  contents,  and  then  his  strength 
seemed  to  give  way;  his  knees  knocked 
together,  so  that  he  had  to  sit  down  and 
make  an  effort  to  recover  breath.  Could 
it  be  true?  He  read  the  words  over 
iigain,  — 

"As  soon  as  I  know  that  this  has 
reached  you,  I  shall  leave  for  Monkswell, 
so  as  to  catch  the  midnight  up-train.  Get 
the  enclosed  safely  delivered.  I  have 
said  nothing  about  having  seen  you." 

Over  and  over  he  went  through  that 
letter,  as  if  to  try  and  fix  it  in  his  mind  ; 
and  then  hastily  rising,  he  wrote  back, — 

f  "  I  thank  you  for  what   you  have  done. 
Your  secret  is  safe  in  my  keeping." 

"  Take  that !  "  he  said  to  the  man  ;  and 
he  walked  with  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
watched  him  through  the  plantation  ;  and 
then  he  stood  undecided  what  he  should 
do  next.  The  good  tidings  that  had  just 
reached  him  ought  to  lift  half  the  load  of 
care  from  his  breast,  instead  of  which  a 
fresh  smart  was  added  to  it. 

The  enclosure  Jack  had  sent  was  a  let- 
ter to  be  given  to  Robin.  Looking  at  it, 
Christopher  wondered,  how  was  it  word- 
ed ?  had  he  dealt  gentlv,  tenderly  with 
her? 

"  Poor  child  !  poor  child  !  "  he  mur- 
mured. Already  the  flood  of  pity  had  set 
in  — for  great  love  is  very  strong  in  com- 
passion. 

Towards  Jack,  Christopher  felt  all  the 
rising  of  bitterness;  it  was  the  old  story 
of  the  one  ewe  lamb  desired  by  him  who 
had  all  the  world  to  choose  from.  Up  to 
the  present  point  his  thoughts  had  been 
centred  on  how  best  he  should  act  so  as 
to  guard  Robin  against  herself,  and  take 
her  out  of  her  tempter's  power.  This 
necessity  no  longer  existed.  Jack  gone 
away,  so  far  Robin  was  safe.  The  sigh 
of  discontent  told  the  sting  of  bitterness. 
Safe,  because  her  husband,  instead  of  a 
companion,  would  be  henceforth  turned 
into  a  spy,  a  gaoler. 

If  she  would  but  trust  him  —  tell  him 
all !  The  thought  of  Robin  believing 
herself  deserted,  cast  down  with  shame, 
humiliated,  was  only  in  its  measure  less 
painful  to  Christopher  than  seeing  her 
stand  disgraced  before  the  world. 

O  pity  !  generous  dole  of  tender  love  ! 
'    Unable  to  decide  how  best  to  have  the 
letter  delivered  so  that  no  suspicion  of 


his  knowledge  should  be  conveyed,  Chris- 
topher put  it  safely  into  his  pocket,  and 
after  a  while  directed  his  steps  back  to 
the  house,  and  then  to  Robin's  room. 

"  What  a  long  time  you  have  been 
gone,  Christopher!  I  thought  you  did 
not  mean  to  come  back  again." 

Robin  spoke  in  that  tone  of  half- 
querulous  reproach  never  adopted  by 
those  we  are  indifferent  to. 

"Is  it  late?"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
clock.  "  The  days  are  so  long  now.  You 
would  like  some  tea,  wouldn't  you?" 

•'  No,  not  now." 

While  he  had  been  absent,  Robin  had 
been  striving  to  gather  up  her  courage; 
but  the  waiting  had  strained  her  highly- 
strung  nerves  and  filled  her  with  an  irri- 
tability she  was  hardly  mistress  of. 

With  an  air  of  weariness  Christopher 
took  possession  of  an  easy-chair,  leaned 
back  in  it,  and  closed  his  eyes.  How  thin 
his  face  had  gone  —  how  drawn  —  how  ill 
he  looked ! 

"  You  don't  seem  well,  Christopher : 
are  you  feeling  ill  ?  " 

What  a  poisoner  of  content  is  sus- 
picion !  It  was  because  she  was  going  to 
leave  him,  believed  that  she  was  going 
away,  that  she  assumed  this  anxious  tone 
of  inquiry. 

"  I  have  not  felt  very  well  for  some 
time,"  he  answered  coldly. 

What  should  she  do?  Robin  felt  a 
prey  to  despair.  Oh  for  a  kind  word,  a 
look  to  encourage  her  !  Then  she  could 
tell  him  that  she  had  set  herself  to  say; 
as  it  was,  it  seemed  impossible. 

Oddly  enough,  for  the  time  all  thought 
of  Jack  seemed  driven  from  her  mind, 
swallowed  up  in  the  more  immediate 
necessity  of  speaking  to  Christopher. 
Why  did  she  wish  to  tell  him  ?  She  could 
not  say  —  she  did  not  know.  All  that  she 
was  aware  of  was  an  infinite  pressure 
laid  on  her  —  a  feeling  which  impelled 
her  to  say  something  by  way  of  repara- 
tion. How  much,  how  little  —  all  that 
was  left;  only  he  must  not  entirely  mis- 
judge her.  Influenced  still  by  the  glamor 
cast  over  her  by  Jack,  she  could  not  en- 
dure to  stab  to  death  the  love  of  Chris- 
topher. 

And  so  she  moved  about  the  room, 
changing  her  seat,  lingering,  hovering 
about  him,  he  all  the  while  perfectly 
aware  of  her  near  presence,  although 
seemingly  paying  no  attention  to  it.  "It 
is  because  of  her  going  away,"  he  kept 
repeating;  "she  wants  to  feel  she  has 
bidden  me  good-bye."  Goaded  by  the 
thought,   which    more   and   more  pained 
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him,  he  suddenly  got  up,  feeling. he  could 
endure  it  no  longer. 

"  Christopher,  don't  go  —  you  mustn't. 
I  —  have  something  to  tell  you." 

A  o-reat  writer  has  said  that  we  should 
not  hft  the  veil  from  the  sanctuary  of 
married  life.  With  sobs,  tears,  and  reit- 
erations such  as  no  pen  could  give  force 
to  Robin  told  her  tale,  and,  led  on  by 
Christopher,  she  laid  her  early  love  bare 
before  him,  hiding  nothing,  excusing 
nothing.  And  the  daylight  faded  away, 
and  dusk  became  darkness,  obscuring  all 
around;  still  on  the  ground,  at  her  hus- 
band's feet,  Robin  sat.  It  was  she  who 
was  silent  now,  he  who  talked,  who 
pleaded,  entreated,  urged,  until  the  dew 
of  his  speech  moistened  all  that  was  good 
in  the  girl's  heart,  and  rising  up  she 
said,  — 

"  I  will  write  a  letter  to  Jack  and  give 
it  to  you  to  send  to  him  ;  and  you  must 
take  -me  away  so  that  I  never  —  never 
see  him  again." 

Oh,  blessed  tears  !  let  them  flow,  Rob- 
in. And  Christopher,  fold  her  in  your 
arms,  strain  her  to  your  heart;  for  the 
battle  is  yours,  the  victory  is  won  1 

That  night  Christopher  locked  up  the 
two  letters — the  one  from  Robin,  the 
other  from  Jack  —  together,  unopened. 
Not  a  word  had  he  said,  not  a  hint  had 
he  given  of  the  knowledge  he  was  in  pos- 
session of. 

BeHeving  that  Jack  would  remain  at 
Wadpole,  Robin  had  made  Christopher 
promise  to  take  her  away  by  an  early  train 
the  following  morning;  and  he,  desirous 
that  there  should  be  no  meeting  with  his 
father  —  from  whom,  according  to  his 
promise  to  Jack,  he  intended  at  once  sep- 
arating her  —  assented  readily.  Further 
arrangements  could  be  made  hereafter, 
but  in  the  same  house  they  must  no 
longer  live  together. 

As  the  key  turned  in  the  desk,  a  sigh 
escaped  from  Christopher;  he  leaned  his 
head  on  his  hands  and  stayed  standing 
there.  Did  a  vision  foreshadow  a  time  to 
come  —  perhaps  near,  perhaps  far  away 
—  when  those  letters  should  be  given 
each  to  its  right  owner? 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Among  a  small  community  trifling 
events  make  a  great  stir.  The  sudden 
departure  of  the  squire,  followed  by  the 
unexpected  exodus  of  Christopher  and 
Robin,  furnished  Wadpole  with  a  nine 
days'  wonder. 

Why  had  they  gone  ?    Where  had  they 


gone?  Had  they  gone  together?  Ques- 
tions which  everybody  asked,  and  nobody 
could  answer. 

Old  Blunt  said  his  son  was  a  fool.  Mrs. 
Temple  did  not  believe  another  woman 
living  had  such  a  daughter.  Speculation 
was  rife — opinions  varied.  And  then, 
the  excitement  over,  the  disturbance  be- 
gan to  settle  down  ;  and  very  soon,  except 
to  the  few  concerned,  the  whole  matter 
became  stagnant. 

"  Here  we  are  as  we  were,"  said  Georgy 
Temple  to  Mr.  Cameron. 

She  had  been  spending  the  morning  at 
the  schoolhouse,  and  was  walking  home 
by  a  strangely  circuitous  route  with  the 
curate  ;  in  order,  so  they  said,  to  fully 
discuss  an'impending  treat  got  up  for  the 
children  between  them. 

"And  I,  for  one,  am  not  sorry,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron,  with  that  gratulatory  hug 
of  himself  together  ;  "  somehow,  Georgy, 
I  never  felt  altogether  secure  while  that 
cousin  Jack  of  yours  was  hanging  about 
you  forever." 

"Didn't  you?"  she  said,  with  a  little 
indulgent  laugh  at  him.  "Oh,  you  need 
not  have  had  any  fear  —  there  were  two 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way;  but  if 
there  had  not  been,  I  don't  know  that  Jack 
and  I  would  ever  have  given  a  thought  to 
one  another." 

"  Two  obstacles  —  insuperable  !  What 
were  they  ?  " 

"  Well,  on  the  one  part  —  my  part,  you 
know  —  there  was  — you^'' 

"  Oh  ! " 

"  Ah  it  is  '  Oh! '  and  it  was  ♦  Oh  ! '  on 
Jack's  part,  too ;  for  his  obstacle  was 
Mrs.  Christopher  Blunt." 

"Hush,  Georgy!  don't  speak  of  it  in 
that  way.     I  don't  like  to  hear  you." 

"  But  the  mischief's  over  now,  dear 
boy.  I  was  very  angry  with  Jack  for  a 
time  ;  however,  it's  come  all  right.  At 
heart,  he's  a  thoroughly  good  fellow —  oh, 
you'll  see  it  when  you've  got  over  being 
jealous  of  him  —  and  in  the  end  he  lis- 
tened to  what  I  had  to  say,  and  made  a 
clean  cut  and  run  of  it  altogether." 

"It  was  strange  his  going,  and  then 
their  going  the  next  day." 

"  Yes ;  I've  never  made  that  out  — 
never  quite  fathomed  it.  I  should  like 
to  feel  certain  why  Mrs.  Christopher  went 
away." 

"  Christopher  told  me  —  and  I  feel  sure 
he  would  not  tell  me  an  untruth  —  that  he 
had  had  a  great  fall-out  with  his  father." 

"  Well,  then,  I  wish  they  had  done  their 
falling  out  the  day  before  ;  then  Jack  need 
not  have  gone,  you  know." 
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"  No  ?  "  Mr.  Cameron  still  spoke  half- 
heartedly. "  I  wonder  if  he  knows  where 
they  are  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Georgy  ;  "  I 
don't  see  how  he  should.  You  had  not 
heard  from  Christopher  when  I  answered 
Jack's  letter;  and,  by  the  way,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  caution  you  against  telling 
me  anything  you  fancy  they  would  not 
like  him  to  know,  because  I  gave  him  my 
solemn  word  to  tell  bim  every  scrap  I 
heard  about  them  —  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent." 

"  So  I  told  Christopher." 

"  Told  Christopher  !  what  for  ?  " 

"  Because  I  didn't  want  him  to  say  any- 
thing to  me  that  I  might  not  say  to  you. 
It  might  have  slipped  out  unawares,"  he 
added  in  explanation,  "  \yhen  we  were 
talking;  because  I  just  let  my  tongue  run 
when  I  am  with  you.  That's  the  beauty 
of  it ;  you  can't  ao  that,  can  you,  with  any 
other  person  ?  " 

Georgy  smiled  approvingly. 

*'  Now  about  our  engagement,"  began 
Mr.  Cameron  ;  "you  know  it's  high  time 
w'e  made  that  known,  because  I've  spoken 
to  your  father  already." 

"  I  know  you  have ;  but  what  about 
mother  —  have  you  said  anything  to  her 
yet?  "and  she  showed  two  rows  of  little 
pearly  teeth  mockingly. 

Mrs.  Temple's  acts  of  aggression  to* 
wards  Mr.  Cameron  were  known  to  every- 
body. From  the  first  day  of  his  arrival 
she  had  commenced  hostilities  with  him 
—  hostilities  which  he  had  suffered  and 
borne  so  meekly,  that  she  was  encouraged 
to  step  over  the  threshold  of  her  own  do- 
main, and  enter  into  the  region  of  his  du- 
ties. But  at  the  first  onset  the  curate 
met  her.  Thus  far  and  no  farther  was 
written  on  his  face;  and  somehow  Mrs. 
Temple  found  herself  not  only  repulsed 
but  very  much  worsted  in  the  encoun- 
ter. Similar  attacks  met  with  similar  de- 
feats. 

*'  Mother  finds  that  Tommy  Puss  has 
claws,"  said  Georgy,  who  hadn't  fallen  in 
love  then ;  and  honoring  the  courage  of 
the  hitherto  shy,  quiet  new-comer,  she  had 
combined  with  her  father  to  protect  him  ; 
and  the  cudgels  taken  up  in  his  defence 
did  not  improve  Mr.  Cameron's  position 
with  her  mother. 

"  Well,  no,"  he  said,  rubbing  his  chin, 
"I  haven't;  but  I  mean  to,  though.  I 
was  wondering  when  would  be  the  best 
time  to  speak." 

"  If  you  ask  me,  the  time  I  should 
choose  would  be  whenever  we  saw  some 
prospect  of  getting  married." 


Mr.  Cameron  turned  a  little  more 
round,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  know,"  she  said,  singing 
"  '  When  will  that  be  ?  say  the  bells  of 
Stepney.'" 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,  a  great  deal  sooner 
than  you  t4iink.  I'm  the  most  lucky  fel- 
low in  the  world  —  ah,  you  may  laugh, 
Georgy,  but  I  am.  Well,  now,  only  see  ! 
When  I  was  ordained  first,  I  thought  I 
was  certain  to  go  to  Kensington;  it 
seemed  settled  there  was  nothing  else  for 
it,  when  all  at  once  —  nobody  could  tell 
how  —  the  appointment  came  for  me  to 
go  to  Wapping!  That's  only  one  in- 
stance; but  I  could  give  you  a  dozen 
more.  When  the  fever  was  raging  at 
Homerton,  I  didn't  see  a  chance  of  go- 
ing there ;  I  wanted  above  all  things 
to  be  sent  to  that  hospital  —  but  how? 
Suddenly  dear  old  Nicholls  falls  sick; 
there's  a  vacancy,  and  into  it  they  pop  me. 
And  then,  above  all  else,  there's  you, 
Georgy.  Who,  in  the  name  of  fate, 
would  ever  have  supposed  I  should 
have  a  chance  with  you?  —  and  yet  you 
accept  me !  Oh,  talk  of  luck,  I  should 
think  I  was  lucky,  rather!  'Pon  my 
word,  if  anything,  I'm- almost  afraid  to 
wish  for  things  —  they're  so  certain  to 
come  to  me." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  begin,  from  this 
very  instant,  to  wish  as  hard  and  fast  as 
ever  you  can  for  a  living  to  be  given  you, 
don't  expect  anything  from  me." 

"  And  so  I  will ;  "  and  he  joined  Georgy 
in  laughing  heartily.  "  What  shall  it  be  ? 
Where  shall  we  say?  I'll  tell  you  — 
Bethnal  Green,  eh  ?  or  better  still,  there's 
a  little  iron  church  in  a  street  close  by 
New  Square,  in  the  Minories.  I  've  often 
had  my  eye  on  that :  and  it  mightn't  be  so 
difficult  to  get,  either." 

Georgy  shook  v/ith  laughter. 

"Upon  my  word,"  she  said,  "that's 
pretty  well :  a  choice  between  blind  beg- 
gars' daughters,  and  old  clothes-selling 
Jews." 

"  Well,  wouldn't  you  like  it  ?  " 

"  No,  most  certainly  I  shouldn't.  I 
thought  you  meant  some  place  that  was 
—  well,  at  least  respectable." 

"  Respectable  !  "  — he  gave  a  shrug  of 
horror.  "  Oh  no,  Georgy,  don't  let  us  go 
in  for  that.  I've  had  as  much  as  I  can 
stand  of  respectability  here.  The  other 
is  so  much  nicer  —  so  much  pleasanter: 
life  is  a  different  thing  there  ;  "  and  in  his 
enthusiasm  he  seemed  to  sniff  its  air  afar. 
"  You  have  work  to  do  from  morning  till 
night,  and  something  fresh  always  turning 
up." 
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"But  I  don't  like  the  thought  of  the 
place  any  more  than  of  the  people." 

"  Don't  you?  "  he  said  disconsolately. 

"You  forget  that  I  am  country  born 
and  bred.  I  should  miss  the  sight  of  the 
fields  and  all  the  beasts  and  cattle  about 
dreadfully." 

"  H'm  !  what  is  to  be  done,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Isn't  there  anything  to  be  done  here  ?  " 
she  asked.  "  They  don't  all  seem  to  be 
so  tremendously  good,  somehow." 

«  It  isn't  that  they're  by  any  means 
good,  but  they're  offended  if  you  tell 
Them  so.  They  would  think  it  presump- 
tuous to  feel  secure  of  heaven,  but  you 
insult  them  by  the  mere  suggestion  of 
hell.  Hell  is  a  place  for  those  who  out- 
rage society —  who  break  the  laws  —  are 
sent  to  prison.  The  outcasts  at  Uplands 
are  those  whom  you  should  speak  to 
about  hell,  not  to  Wadpole  and  its  re- 
spectable inhabitants  —  isn't  it  true, 
now?" 

"Yes,  I'm  afraid  it  is;  but  then  Up- 
lands isn't  a  separate  parish,  you  know." 

"  It  might  be  made  so  at  any  time.  All 
you  want  is  somebody  to  rebuild  the 
church,  and  give  something  to  further 
endow  it  —  with  the  consent  of  the  rector, 
of  course  —  that  you  know." 

"  And  Where's  that  somebody  to  come 
from,  pray  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that's  the  question ; "  and  he 
shook  his  head. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Georgy,  by  way 
of  teasing  him;  they  had  come  to  the  end 
of  the  cross-roads,  the  spot  where  they 
intended  parting.  "Then  M^rr^'j  a  thing 
for  you  to  wish  for ;  only  bring  that  to 
pass,  and  I'll  believe  in  you." 

"And  marry  me  at  once,  and  work  with 
me  ?    All  right ;  then  you'll  see." 

"  It  wilt  be  all  right  when  I  do  see," 
she  said  disbelievingly ;  and  then,  after  a 
few  words  of  good-bye,  they  turned  away 
from  each  other  —  Mr.  Cameron  to  make 
some  sick-calls,  Georgy  to  return  home 
and  listen  to  those  never-ending  jeremiads 
and  jobations,  of  which  she  was  daily 
growing  more  and  more  weary. 

Her  mother  let  her  have  no  peace. 
Jack's  sudden  departure  served  for  the 
continual  dripping  on  the  stone.  Unless 
it  had  been  to  propose,  why,  the  morning 
of  his  departure,  had  he  come  up  to  seek 
Georgy?  and  if  she  had  not  refused  him, 
what  reason  was  there  for  his  going 
away?  With  the  view  of  securing  the 
sympathy  of  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple, when  before  them,  pointed  all  her 
lamentations  with  certainty ;  but  in  pres- 
ence of  her  husband  and  daughter  she 


felt  much  less  secure.  The  rector  had 
either  no  satisfaction  to  give,  or  he  was 
determined  not  to  give  it  to  her ;  and  as 
for  Georgy,  she  could  get  nothing  from 
her  but  a  continual  "  No,  no." 

It  was  quite  refreshing  to  meet  old 
Blunt,  and  together  rail  out  against  their 
two  children. 

Christopher  and  Robin  had  been  gone 
nearly  a  month.  They  had  left  Seven- 
oaks,  where  they  had  first  stopped,  and 
were  now  at  Whitby,  hoping  that  Robin 
might  be  benefited  by  the  sea. 

"  Into  which  she  might  fall,  for  all  I 
should  care,"  said  Mr.  Blunt  candidly. 
"  By  that  marriage,  ma'am  "  —  he  was 
imparting  this  information  to  Mrs.  Tem- 
ple—  "I've  lost  a  son  and  I  haven't 
gained  a  daughter.  Indeed,  to  tell  the 
truth,  what  I  have  gained  would  be  hard 
to  say.  She  hadn't  got  no  money;  didn't 
come  of,  as  you  may  say,  anybody  in  par- 
tikler  ;  and  there's  no  sign  o'  family  —  no 
likelihoods  of  it  neither,  so  far  as  I  can 
see."  Mrs.  Temple  agreed  there  was 
reason  for  his  dissatisfaction.  "  They've 
taken  themselves  off  from  here,  and  I'm 
left  all  alone  by  myself,  high  and  dry, 
with  nobody  to  see  and  nobody  to  speak 
to." 

"Oh,  that  is  really  very  hard  on  yon, 
Mr.  Blunt." 

"  Hard  —  it  is  indeed !  it's  more  than  I 
can  go  on  putting  up  with,  too.  I  haven't 
been  used  to  live  without  company.  I've 
had  two  wives  already,  and  if  they  don't 
mind  their  p's  and  q's  I  shall  be  drove 
into  taking  another ;  and  then  Mrs.  Chris- 
topher had  better  look  out  for  herself,  for 
matters  might  take  a  turn  which  'ud  end 
in  putting  her  husband's  nose  out  o' 
joint." 

"Oh,  it's  terrible,"  said  Mrs.  Temple 
sympathetically,  "  the  way  children  be- 
have !  You  know,  Mr.  Blunt,  I  have  a 
daughter." 

"  I  know  you  have,  ma'am ;  and  all  I 
can  say  is,  I  wish  your  daughter  was 
mine  —  that  I  do." 

"  Oh,  it's  very  kind  of  you !  "  and  Mrs. 
Temple  tried  not  to  speak  too  condescend- 
ingly ;  "but  my  daughter  is  so  very  pecul- 
iar, that  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  if  the  Prince 
of  Wales  had  made  her  an  offer,  whether 
she  would  not  have  said  no.  Young 
ladies  who  can  refuse  to  make  sucli  a 
marriage  as  she  might  have  made,  I 
don't  know  what  one  may  not  expect  of 
them." 

"  You  don't  think  it's  got  in  no  way  to 
do  with  your  curate,  Mr.  Cameron,  do 
you  ?  " 
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don't,"    said 


Mrs.    Temple 
a  mistake, 


"No,    I 
sharply. 

Mr.  Blunt  felt  he  had  made 
and  hastened  to  say,  — 

"  Where  might  the  squire  be  gone  to?" 

"  To  Norway." 

"  Norway  !  h'm  !  There  it  is,  you  see  ; 
another  man  drove  from  his  home.  Oh, 
it's  a  very  serious  matter,  I  can  tell  you  ; 
for  unless  things  can  be  arranged,  and  I 
can  bring  my  son  to  his  senses,  I  shan't 
be  able  to  go  on  staying  here  neither. 

Mr.  Blunt's  mode  of  bringing  his  son 
to  his  senses  rested  entirely  on  the  power 
he  possessed  of  withholding  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  money.  Brought  up  in 
the  certainty  that  whatever  he  wanted  he 
could  have,  Christopher's  expenditure 
had  only  been  limited  by  his  very  simple 
tastes  and  habits.  His  father  made  it  a 
matter  of  reproach  that  he  wouldn't  spend 
money  like  a  gentleman,  and  it  was  with 
a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
"ilunt  had  noticed  how  greatly  since  his 
tnarriage  Christopher's  ideas  had  ex- 
panded. 

So  long  as  they  remained  where  their 
neighbors  could  be  dazzled  by  it,  nothing 
was  too  costly  for  them  to  have,  to  do,  to 
wear  ;  but  away  from  Wadpole,  Mr.  Blunt 
in  one  place,  Christopher  and  Robin  in 
another,  the  whole  circumstances  were 
changed.  Not  only  did  he  derive  no  sat- 
isfaction from  the  money  they  were 
spending,  but  he  had  the  knowledge  that 
they  enjoyed  it  the  more  because  he  had 
no  share  in  it. 

In  a  letter  written  on  their  departure, 
Christopher  had  firmly  but  most  con- 
siderately told  him,  how  impossible  it 
was  that  they  all  should  remain  living 
under  one  roof  together.  On  the  score 
of  his  health  he  expressed  the  wish  to 
leave  England  for  the  winter,  and  he  im- 
plored his  father  to  allow  further  arrange- 
ments to  stand  over  until  they  came  back ; 
then  they  would  meet  and  come  to  some 
final  decision  together. 

But  of  late  years,  Mr.  Blunt  had  not 
been  a  man  to  listen  to  reason.  He  who 
had  made  his  fortune;  who,  by  his  own 
energy,  had  climbed  rung  by  rung  until 
he  found  himself  standing  on  the  top  step 
of  the  ladder,  be  dictated  to  by  his  son, 
put  down  and  set  at  naught  by  that  Veri- 
ker's  daughter — he  no  longer  thought  of 
Robin  as  his  daughter-in-law  —  never  ! 
It  was  she  who  had  dictated  this;  she 
who  had  put  Christopher  up  to  defying 
his  father;  and  it  was  she  who  should  be 
paid  out  for  it. 

"  I  won't  take  no  notice  of  that,"  he 


said^  regarding  the  letter  wrathfully;  "if 
they  choose  to  chalk  out  their  own  way, 
let  'em  take  it.     I  shan't  interfere." 

So  the  letter  remained  unanswered. 
Later  on,  before  going  to  Whitby,  Chris- 
topher wrote  again.  No  reply  came. 
Only  through  Mr.  Cameron  they  heard 
that  Mr.  Blunt  had  shut  up  the  house  and 
left  for  London. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  PATRICK  FERGU- 
SON. 

A  CAREER   OF  THE   AMERICAN   REVOLUTION. 

"  Had  Cleopatra's  nose  been  but  a  trifle 
shorter,  how  different  might  have  been 
the  destiny  of  the  world !  "  is  a  well- 
known  remark  of  Pascal's;  and  at  least 
one  incident  in  the  experience  of  the  al- 
most forgotten  individual  whose  name- 
heads  this  article  might  afford  food  for 
somewhat  similar  reflections.  The  sword; 
that  menaced  Damocles  hung  on  a 
hair,  and  on  the  fate  of  comparatively  ob- 
scure persons  have  sometimes  turned  the 
fortunes  of  nations.  Some  years  ago» 
the  pages  of  "  Maga  "  contained  a  sketch 
of  Sir  Banastre  Tarleton,  the  famous  par- 
tisan, whose  exploits  furnished  the  negro 
nurses  of  the  Carolinas  with  a  name  of 
terror,  as  effective  for  quieting  trouble-; 
some  children  as  that  of  Richard  Coeur- 
de-Lion  was  found  to  be  by  the  Saracen 
women  of  the  days  of  the  Crusaders,  or 
the  Black  Douglas's  by  English  mothers 
of  the  northern  marches.  That  notice  of 
Tarleton  we  now  propose  to  supplement 
by  a  short  survey  of  the  career  of  his 
equally  dashing  companion.  Colonel  Fer- 
guson, who,  unlike  him,  laid  down  his  life 
on  the  scene  of  their  combined  efforts 
and  achievements.  The  story  is  an  in- 
teresting one,  for  it  gives  a  picture  of  the 
life  which  might  be  led  by  a  younger  son 
of  a  Scottish  family  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  shows  that  even  in  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  artifir 
cial  age  and  jaded  generation  on  which 
there  shortly  burst  the  deluge  of  the 
French  Revolution,  it  was  possible  to 
illustrate  the  truth  so  well  expressed  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  that  "to  believe  in  the 
heroic  makes  heroes." 

Patrick  Ferguson,  who  was  born  in 
1744,  was  the  second  son  of  an  Aberdeen- 
shire laird,  James  Ferguson  of  Pitfour, 
and  Anne  Murray,  a  daughter  of  the 
fourth  Lord  Elibank.  His  elder  brother 
became  in  later  years  an  attached  sup- 
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porter  and  boon  companion  of  the  young- 
er Pitt,  representing  his  native  county  in 
the  Tory  interest  for  thirty  years.  Their 
father  had  followed  the  legal  profession, 
and  after  being  for  some  time  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  was  in  1764 
raised  to  the  Scottish  bench  as  Lord  Pit- 
four.  A  good  story  is  told  of  him,  which 
manifests  the  same  readiness  of  resource 
as  was  in  widely  different  circumstances 
displayed  by  his  son.  When  the  unfor- 
tunate' followers  of  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward were  put  on  their  trial  at  Carlisle 
before  an  English  jury,  Ferguson  and  his 
friend  Lockhart  went  up  from  Edinburgh 
for  the  defence.  The  panic  in  England 
had  been  great,  and  the  severity  of  the 
jurors  was  commensurate.  The  tartan 
was  a  sure  passport  to  conviction,  and 
those  who  wore  it  got  but  short  trial. 
The  two  advocates  determined  on  a  bold 
stroke, —  dressed  up  one  of  their  servants 
in  Highland  dress,  and  sent  him  in  with 
the  next  batch  of  prisoners.  The  case 
for  the  Crown  went  on  as  satisfactorily 
as  in  the  other  instances,  but  they  were 
of  course  able  to  prove  conclusively  that 
the  man  had  been  attending  to  his  du- 
ties with  his  master  during  the  whole 
rising,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been 
"out."  The  artifice  is  said  to  have  had 
a  very  salutary  result  in  influencing  all 
concerned  to  be  more  discriminating  and 
merciful. 

There  is  in  existence  a  brief  but  inter- 
esting biographical  sketch  of  Colonel 
Ferguson,  written  by  Dr.  Adam  Fergus- 
son,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  Roman 
republic.  It  was  originally  intended  for 
the  "  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,"  but  the 
editor  thought  it  too  long,  the  author 
would  not  curtail  it,  and  it  was  not  in- 
serted. A  few  copies  were  printed  in 
181 7,  and  it  is  from  one  of  them  that  we 
take  most  of  the  incidents  we  are  about 
to  narrate. 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  influ 
ences  which  helped  to  form  his  character, 
is  afforded  by  a  letter  printed  by  Dr. 
Fraser  in  his  work  on  the  Earls  of  Cro- 
marty. It  is  from  a  brother  of  his  moth- 
er, Brigadier-General  James  Murray,  who 
was  known  in  after  years  as  "old  Minor- 
ca,"_from  his  gallant  defence  of  that  island 
against  the  combined  forces  of  France 
and  Spain,  and  who  ak  this  time  had  just 
succeeded  the  gallant  Wolfe  in  command 
of  the  army  which  had  triumphed  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham.  He  dates  from 
;•  Quebec,  Oct.  11,  1759,"  and  after  observ- 
ing that  he  had  too  great  a  share  in  the 
battle  to  condescend  to  particulars,  says  :  j 


"  I  left  orders  to  send  Petty  Ferguson  to 
the  accadamy  at  Wolich  :  I  hope  it  was 
done.  I  mean  to  push  him  in  my  own 
profession.  I  am  sure,  if  I  live,  I  shall 
have  it  in  my  power;  and  if  I  die,  it  will 
not  be  the  worse  for  him  that  I  had  the 
care  of  him."  The  auspices  were  good; 
and  the  time  —  that  annus  inirabilis  in 
which  the  imperial  policy  of  Chatham  was 
illustrated  by  victories  and  conquests  i^ 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — was  an  in- 
spiring one  for  a  young  soldier  entering  on 
his  career. 

Young  Ferguson,  according  to  his  biog- 
rapher, "  having  early  chosen  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  was  sent  to  finish  his  education  at 
a  military  academy  in  London,  where  he 
acquired  the  elements  of  fortification,  gun- 
nery, and  other  arts  subservient  to  his 
intended  profession.  Of  these  he  after- 
wards pursued  the  study  in  real  situations 
in  action  as  well  as  on  paper;  and  was 
sagacious,  original,  and  inventive  in  the 
application  of  expedients  to  actual  ser- 
vice. .  .  .  Those  who  associate  ferocity 
with  the  military  character  will  hardly  be- 
lieve in  what  degree  a  person  so  fond  of 
of  the  military  life  was  humane  and  com- 
passionate to  his  enemies,  as  well  as 
affectionate  and  generous  in  his  friend- 
ships." He  certainly  proved  himself  in 
later  life  to  be  a  scientific  soldier  as  well 
as  a  brave  officer;  but  one  would  scarcely 
think  that  he  could  have  obtained  much 
practical  knowledge  at  this  academy,  as 
he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
got  his  first  commission  in  the  Royal 
North  British  Dragoons  —  the  famous 
Scots  Greys.  With  them  he  served 
through  some  of  the  German  campaigns, 
and  two  episodes  are  recorded  which 
illustrate  his  spirit.  The  first  occurred 
in  Germany  before  he  had  completed  his 
sixteenth  year.  He  and  another  young 
officer  were  out  on  horseback  a  few  miles 
in  front  of  the  army,  when  they  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy's  hussars,  who  gave 
chase.  In  passing  a  ditch,  Ferguson 
dropped  one  of  his  pistols  ;  "  but  thinking 
it  improper  for  an  officer  to  return  to 
camp  with  the  loss  of  any  of  his  arms,  he 
releaped  the  ditch  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, and  recovered  his  pistol."  They 
halted,  and  he  completed  his  retreat  in 
safety  and  with  honor.  The  next  occurred 
at  Paris  some  years  after.  An  officer  in 
the  French  service  "spoke  reproachfully 
in  his  presence  of  the  British  nation.  The 
insult  he  not  only  resented  on  the  spot, 
but  surprised  his  antagonist  next  morning 
with  a  visit  before  he  was  out  of  bed. 
'  This  is  well,  young  man,'  said  the  other ; 
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*I  have  paid  such  visits  —  seldom  re- 
ceived them :  but  it  is  fair  to  tell  you  that 
I  am  reputed  one  of  the  best  swordsmen 
in  France.'  *  That  is  not  the  question 
now,'  said  Ferguson;  *you  are  in  my 
debt  —  let  us  find  a  fit  place  to  settle  our 
accounts.'  They  accordingly  went  to  the 
Boulevards  together  ;  Ferguson  consider- 
ing how  he  might  deprive  this  swordsman 
of  the  advantage  of  his  superior  skill,  and 
the  other  regarding  with  security  and  con- 
tempt so  young  an  antagonist.  As  soon 
as  they  had  drawn,  Ferguson  rushed  with- 
in his  adversary's  point,  seized  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  in  the  scuffle  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  possession  of  it.  '  You  are 
a  brave  fellow,'  said  the  other ;  '  and  I 
shall  certainly  do  you  justice  whenever 
our  affair  is  mentioned.'" 

As,  however,  has  been  the  case  with 
more  than  one  naval  and  military  hero, 
Ferguson  had  to  struggle  with  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  he 
had  scarcely  finished  his  first  campaign 
when  he  was  disabled  by  sickness,  and 
after  being  some  time  in  hospital,  was 
sent  home  when  in  a  state  to  be  removed. 
He  did  not  himself  take  so  serious  a  view 
of  his  condition,  and  was  anything  but 
resigned  to  circumstances.  Writing  to 
a  friend,  he  said:  "I  am  now  entirely 
recovered,  and  might  serve  the  next  cam- 
paign with  ease,  had  not  the  fears  of  my 
parents  prompted  them  to  apply  for  an 
order  for  my  joining  the  light  troop ;  by 
which  means  I  am  deprived  for  these 
many  years  to  come  of  the  only  chance  of 
getting  a  little  insight  into  my  profession." 
But  though  not  in  the  field,  he  was  by  no 
means  idle.  "  Being  much  at  home,"  we 
are  told,  "  from  the  year  1762  to  the  year 
1768,  he  entered  warmly  into  the  ques- 
tion which  was  then  agitated,  relating  to 
the  extension  of  the  militia  laws  to  Scot- 
land. He  saw  no  difficulty  in  combining 
the  character  of  a  soldier  with  that  of  a 
citizen,  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  in  which  citizens  en- 
joy such  invaluable  privileges  ;  and  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  intelligent  publica- 
tions which  appeared  in  the  public  prints 
of  the  time  were  of  his  writing." 

In  1768,  a  company  was  purchased  for 
him  in  the  70th  Regiment,  and  he  joined 
his  detachment  at  Tobago,  where  "  he  was 
of  great  service  in  quelling  very  formida- 
ble insurrections  of  the  negroes."  In  the 
West  Indies,  however,  he  suffered  much 
from  bad  health,  and  after  a  short  visit  to 
North    America,  returned  to  Britain   in 

1774- 
Always  on  the  outlook  for  opportuni- 


ties-of  action,  he  regarded  with  attention 
the  aspect  of  affairs  ;  and  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  the  revolted  colonies  found  him 
intent  on  the  invention  of  a  new  species 
of  rifle,  with  which  to  counteract  the  su- 
periority as  marksmen  of  the  American 
backwoodsmen.  Curious,  that  a  century 
ago  a  breech-loading  rifle,  which  enabled 
those  armed  with  it  to  seize  every  advan- 
tage of  cover,  should  have  been  invented, 
brought  into  use,  and  then  lost  sight  of. 
American  writers  note  that,  during  the 
Revolution  war,  Ferguson's  rifle  "  was 
used  with  effect  by  his  corps  ;  "  and  the 
biographer  of  Washington  says  of  its  in- 
ventor :  "The  British  extolled  him  as 
superior  to  the  American  Indians  in  the 
use  of  the  rifle  —  in  short,  as  being  the 
best  marksman  living."  An  account  of 
its  exhibition  before  Lord  Townsend, 
then  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "Annual  Register" 
of  ist  June,  1776.  "Some  experiments 
were  tried  at  Woolwich  before  Lord  Vis- 
count Townsend,  Lord  Amherst,  Generals 
Hervey  and  Desaguiliers,  and  a  number 
of  other  officers,  with  a  rifle-gun,  upon  a 
new  construction,  by  Captain  Ferguson 
of  the  70th  Regiment ;  when  that  gentle- 
man, under  the  disadvantages  of  a  heavy 
rain  and  a  high  wind,  performed  the  fol- 
lowing four  things,  none  of  which  had 
ever  before  been  accomplished  with  any 
other  small  arm :  ist,  he  fired  during  four 
or  five  minutes  at  a  target,  at  two  hun- 
dred yards'  distance,  at  the  rate  of  four 
shots  each  minute ;  2d,  he  fired  six  shots 
in  one  minute  ;  3d,  he  fired  four  times  per 
minute,  advancing  at  the  same  time  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  in  the  hour;  4th,  he 
poured  a  bottle  of  water  into  the  pan  and 
barrel  of  the  piece  when  loaded,  so  as  to 
wet  every  grain  of  powder,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  fired  with  her  as  well 
as  ever  without  extracting  the  ball.  He 
also  hit  the  bull's-eye  at  one  hundred 
yards,  lying  with  his  back  on  the  ground ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  unequalness  of 
the  wind  and  wetness  of  the  weather,  he 
only  missed  the  target  three  times  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  experiments.  The 
captain  has  since  taken  out  a  patent  for 
the  said  improvements." 

The  invention  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  and  before  long  was  exhibited 
before  the  king  at*  Windsor  by  some  pri- 
vate men  of  the  Guards.  But  in  the  pres- 
ence of  majesty  the  marksmen  were  shy, 
and  shot  wild.  "  They  would  not,"  said 
the  captain,  "  be  so  embarrassed  in  the 
presence  of  your  Majesty's  enemies." 
Ferguson  "  then  took  a  rifle  himself;  and 
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of  nine  shots  which  he  fired  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  yards,  put  five  balls 
into  the  bull's-eye  of  the  target,  and  four 
within  as  many  inches  of  it.  Three  of 
these  shots  were  fired  as  he  lay  on  his 
back,  the  other  six  standing  erect.  Being 
asked  how  often  he  could  load  and  fire  in 
a  minute,  he  said  seven  time*  ;  but  added, 
pleasantly,  that  he  could  not  undertake  in 
that  time  to  knock  down  above  five  of  his 
Majesty's  enemies." 

Now,  however,  he  was  to  enter  upon 
that  scene  of  action  where  his  greenest 
laurels  were  gathered,  and  where,  in 
course  of  time,  his  life  was  to  be  laid 
down.  He  volunteered  for  service  in 
America,  and  obtained  special  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander-in-chief  to  have  a 
corps  of  volunteers  drafted  from  the  vari- 
ous regiments,  armed  in  his  own  way,  and 
put  under  his  command.  He  thus  had 
an  opportunity  of  independent  action,  so 
dear  to  every  aspiring  spirit,  and  particu- 
larly prized  by  the  soldier,  who,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  see  nothing 
before  him  for  a  long  time  to  come  but 
the  weary  routine  of  regimental  duty. 
"  He  gave,"  it  is  said,  "  a  signal  speci- 
men of  the  services  of  his  corps  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  when,  being  ad- 
vanced in  the  front  of  the  column  com- 
manded by  General  Knyphausen,  and 
supported  by  the  Rangers  under  Colonel 
Wemyss,  he  scoured  the  ground  so  effec- 
tually that  there  was  not  a  shot  to  annoy 
the  column  in  its  march."  His  practical 
genius  and  scientific  study  of  the  art  of 
war  led  him  to  excel  in  these  very 
branches  of  military  skill  on  which  most 
stress  is  laid  nowadays  in  the  changed 
condition  of  modern  warfare.  But  al- 
though his  "spirited  conduct"  was  ac- 
knowledged in  a  special  letter  from  the 
commander-in-chief,  Sir  William  Howe 
was  jealous  of  the  rifle  corps  having  been 
formed  without  his  being  previously  con- 
sulted, and  took  advantage  of  Ferguson's 
being  wounded,  to  reduce  it  and  return 
the  rifles  to  store.  When,  on  receipt  of 
the  London  Gazette^  it  appeared  that  Sir 
William  Howe  had,  in  his  official  des- 
patch, ignored  the  services  for  which  he 
had  sent  the  letter  of  thanks,  Ferguson 
immediately  forwarded  a  copy  of  that 
document  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

But  before  leaving  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  an  episode  of  peculiar  interest  must 
be  noted,  which  more  than  justifies  the 
observation  made  at  the  outset.  Fergu- 
son, in  a  letter  home,  thus  narrates  an  in- 
cident which  took  place  while  he  lay  with 
some  of  his  riflemen  on  the  skirts  of  a 


wood  in  front  of  General  Knyphausen's 
division. 

"We  had  not  lain  long,"  he  says, 
"  when  a  rebel  officer,  remarkable  by  a 
hussar  dress,  passed  towards  our  army, 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  my  right  flank, 
not  perceiving  us.  He  was  followed  by 
another  dressed  in  dark  green  or  blue, 
mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  with  a  remark- 
ably large  cocked-hat.  I  ordered  three 
good  shots  to  steal  near  to  them,  and  fire 
at  them  ;  but  the  idea  disgusted  me.  I 
recalled  the  order.  The  hussar  in  return- 
ing made  a  circuit,  but  the  other  passed 
again  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  us, 
upon  which  I  advanced  from  the  wood 
towards  him.  On  my  calling  he  stopped, 
but  after  looking  at  me  proceeded.  I 
again  drew  his  attention,  and  made  signs 
to  him  to  stop,  levelling  my  piece  at  him, 
but  he  slowly  continued  his  way.  As  I 
was  within  that  distance  at  which  I  could 
in  the  quickest  firing  have  lodged  half-a- 
dozen  of  balls  in  or  about  him  before  he 
was  out  of  my  reach,  I  had  only  to  deter- 
mine :  but  it  was  not  pleasant  to  fire  at 
the  back  of  an  unoffending  individual, 
who  was  acquitting  himself  very  coolly  of 
his  duty ;  so  I  let  him  alone.  The  day 
after,  I  had  been  telling  this  story  to 
some  wounded  officers  who  lay  in  the 
same  room  with  me,  when  one  of  our  sur- 
geons, who  had  been  dressing  the  wound- 
ed rebel  officers,  came  in,  and  told  us  they 
had  been  informing  him  that  General 
Washington  was  all  the  morning  with  the 
light  troops,  and  only  attended  by  a 
French  officer  in  a  hussar  dress,  he  him- 
self dressed  and  mounted  in  every  point 
as  above  described.  I  am  not  sorry  that 
I  did  not  know  at  the  time  who  it  was. 
Further  this  deponent  sayeth  not,  as  his 
bones  were  broke  a  few  minutes  after." 

What  might  have  been  the  course  of 
American  and  European  history,  had  this 
captain  of  riflemen  been  less  chivalrous 
or  more  practical,  it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine; but  the  story  is  a  romantic  one, 
and  the  legal  phrase  which  concludes  Fer- 
guson's narrative  of  it,  is  suggestive  of 
old  Edinburgh  associations,  and  his  fa- 
ther's conversation,  who  had  died  at  Gil- 
merton  scarcely  three  months  before. 

He  had  "received  a  ball  in  the  right 
arm,  which  so  shattered  the  joint  of  the 
elbow  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether 
amputation  would  not  be  necessary.  He 
was  for  some  months  disabled  from  ser- 
vice, and  although  he  preserved  his  arm, 
never  recovered  the  use  of  that  joint ;  but 
with  a  spirit  peculiar  to  himself,  so  assidu- 
ously practised  the  use  of  the  sword  and 
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the  pen  with  his  left,  that  he  scarcely 
seemed  to  have  incurred  any  change  but 
a  difference  in  his  handwriting." 

In  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the 
rifle  corps,  Ferguson,  whose  regiment  was 
then  in  Nova  Scotia,  found  himself  on  his 
recovery  with  no  recognized  post  in  the 
army,  and  it  depended  upon  the  command- 
er-in-chief's inclination  whether  he  should 
see  any  service  at  all.  He  was,  however, 
very  popular  among  his  brother  officers, 
and  it  is  recorded  that  he  showed  "an 
ardor  for  distinction  and  eminence  with- 
out exciting  proportional  envy."  He 
"  was  the  friend  of  every  man's  merit,  and 
had  no  enemy  to  his  own  ; "  and  one  of 
his  comrades,  who  kept  a  journal  of  the 
war,  mentions  that  although  "careless  of 
his  own  life  to  a  fault,  he  was  ever  atten- 
tive to  the  means  of  preserving  these 
under  his  command." 

In  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  had  command 
of  the  land  portion  of  a  combined  military 
and  naval  force,  which  was  despatched 
from  New  York  to  root  out  a  nest  of  rebel 
privateers,  which  preyed  upon  the  trade 
of  that  city  from  Little  Egg  Harbor  in  the 
Jerseys.  His  troops  only  amounted  to 
three  hundred  men  ;  and  as  the  armament 
was  delayed  by  contrary  winds,  the  enemy 
managed  to  get  away  with  some  of  their 
larger  vessels.  The  remainder,  however, 
were  burnt,  to  the  number  of  ten  or 
twelve,  by  the  sailors;  while  the  soldiers 
destroyed  the  haunts  and  storehouses  of 
their  crews  on  shore.  Meanwhile  a  de- 
serter brought  intelligence  that  Pulaski,  a 
Polish  adventurer  in  the  service  of  the 
Congress,  lay  up  the  country  with  three 
companies  of  foot,  three  troops  of  horse, 
a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  one  field- 
piece,  and  that  he  had  neglected  to  occupy 
a  narrow  bridge  over  a  gully  or  creek 
about  half  a  mile  in  his  front.  This  news 
immediately  decided  Ferguson  to  attempt 
a  surprise,  though  the  enterprise  was  be- 
yond the  scope  of  his  instructions.  In 
his  report  —  in  forwarding  which  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  described  him  as  "that 
very  zealous  and  active  ofiEicer  "  —  he  says, 
that  although  an  immediate  return  had 
been  ordered,  "as  the  wind  still  detained 
us,"  and  so  tempting  a  prize  lay  near,  "  I 
prevailed  upon  Captain  Collins  to  enter 
into  my  design,  and  employ  an  idle  day  in 
an  attempt  that  was  to  be  made  with 
safety,  and  with  a  probability  of  success. 
Accordingly,  at  eleven  last  night,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were  embarked, 
and  after  rowing  ten  miles,  landed  at  four 
this  morning  within  a  mile  of  the  defile, 
which  we  happily  secured,  and  leaving 


fifty  men  for  its  defence,  pushed  forward 
upon  the  infantry  of  this  legion,  cantoned 
in  three  different  houses,  who  we  almost 
entirely  cut  to  pieces.  We  numbered 
among  their  dead  about  fifty,  and  several 
officers,  among  whom,  we  learn,  are  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  a  captain,  and  an  ad- 
jutant. It  being  a  night  attack,  little 
quarter  could  of  course  be  given,  so  that 
there  are  only  five  prisoners.  As  a  rebel 
colonel.  Proctor,  was  within  two  miles, 
with  a  corps  of  artillery,  two  brass  twelve- 
pounders,  one  three -pounder,  and  the 
militia  of  the  country,  I  thought  it  hazard- 
ous, with  two  hundred  men,  without  artil- 
lery or  support,  to  attempt  anything  fur- 
ther, particularly  after  Admiral  Gambler's 
letter. 

"The  rebels  attempted  to  harass  us  in 
our  retreat,  but  with  great  modesty,  so 
that  we  returned  at  our  leisure,  and  re- 
embarked  in  security. 

"  The  captain  who  has  come  over  to  us 
is  a  Frenchman  named  Bromville.  He 
and  the  deserters  inform  us  that  Mr. 
Pulaski  has,  in  public  orders,  lately  di- 
rected no  quarter  to  be  given ;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
the  detachment  marched  against  a  man, 
capable  of  issuing  an  order  so  unworthy 
of  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier.  .  .  .  We 
had  an  opportunity  of  destroying  part  of 
the  baggage  and  equipage  of  Pulaski's 
legion  by  burning  their  quarters ;  but  as 
the  houses  belonged  to  some  inoffensive 
Quakers,  who,  I  am  afraid,  may  have 
sufficiently  suffered  already  in  the  con- 
fusion of  a  night's  scramble,  I  know,  sir, 
you  will  think  with  us  that  the  injury  to 
be  thereby  done  to  the  enemy  would  not 
have  compensated  for  the  sufferings  of 
these  innocent  people."  An  American 
historian,  in  treating  of  this  expedition, 
declares  that  the  British,  "cumbering 
themselves  with  no  prisoners,  killed  all 
they  could,"  but  takes  no  notice  of  the 
consideration  shown  by  troops  flushed 
with  success  for  the  votaries  of  the  un- 
popular doctrine  of  peace-at-any-price. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  advanced  in 
the  following  spring  to  dislodge  the  enemy 
from  the  posts  of  Stoneypoint  and  Ver 
Planks  Neck,  Captain  Ferguson  was  de- 
tached with  a  special  command  before  the 
army,  and  became  a  busy  factor  in  the 
subsequent  operations.  Stoneypoint  was 
more  than  once  taken  and  retaken,  being 
apparently  easy  to  carry,  but  difficult  to 
hold;  and  as  it  appeared  that  these  vicis- 
situdes in  its  fortunes  were  due  to  a 
defect  in  the  works,  the  charge  of  reform- 
ing or  supplying  that  defect  was  intrusted 
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to  Ferguson,  —  "  an  appointment  unusual, 
as  he  did  not  belong  to  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, who,  nevertheless,  do  not  seem 
to  have  taken  umbrage  at  it." 

He  was  now  major  ;  and  that  he  might 
erect  what  works  he  thought  proper,  "it 
was  proposed  that  he  should  remain  in 
the  defence  of  the  place.  Flattered  with 
this  opportunity  to  execute  what  he  had 
often  been  meditating,  he  proceeded  to 
realize  some  of  his  favorite  ideas;  and 
while  he  looked  for  an  attack  with  all  the 
anxiety  of  a  person  who  waits  the  result 
of  an  interesting  experiment,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  receive  an  order  to  evacu- 
ate Stoneypoint  and  join  the  army  at  New 
York,  now  destined  to  carry  the  war  into 
a  different  quarter  of  the  continent.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  on  that  occasion,  full 
of  regret,  he  says  :  "  Never  did  a  fond 
mother  leave  her  favorite  child  with  more 
reluctance  than  I  did  that  place."  He 
had,  however,  the  consolation  of  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
America,  and  the  prospect  of  employment 
elsewhere.  Although  his  engineering 
activity  was  put  a  stop  to,  his  energies 
were  to  find  another  and  even  more  con- 
genial field  for  exercise. 

South  Carolina  had  been  decided  on  as 
the  sphere  of  the  principal  operations  of 
1780,  and  a  powerful  army  was  despatched 
from  New  York  by  sea  for  the  reduction 
of  Charleston.  A  small  force,  under 
Major-General  Paterson,  was  landed  at 
Tybee,  in  Georgia,  with  orders  to  pene- 
trate into  South  Carolina,  it  being  desired 
that  his  advance  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy,  while  the  rest  of  the 
army  again  put  to  sea,  and  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  city,  which  was  the 
objective  of  their  operations.  Paterson's 
route  lay  through  a  very  difficult  country, 
and  on  his  flanks  moved  Major  Ferguson 
with  a  corps  of  riflemen,  and  Major  Coch- 
rane with  the  infantry  of  the  British 
legion.  Their  duties  were  to  reconnoitre 
the  districts  round,  clear  them  of  enemies, 
and  collect  boats  and  wagons  for  the  use 
of  the  main  body.  One  incident  of  this 
advance  indicates  how  it  was  that  Fergu- 
son contrived  to  obtain  such  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  hearts  of  those  with  whom 
fortune  brought  him  into  contact,  and  tes- 
tifies to  his  courage  and  composure.  He 
and  Cochrane  had  taken  different  routes, 
when  they  heard  that  one  Macpherson 
was  in  command  of  a  large  body  of  rebels 
at  his  own  plantation  on  the  road  to 
Charleston.  Both  determined  simultane- 
ously to  surprise  the  place  ;  but  Ferguson 
reached  it  first,  found  it  evacuated,  and 


took  up  his  quarters  there.  In  the  night 
Cochrane  arrived,  and  immediately  at- 
tacked, while  Ferguson's  detachment  pre- 
pared to  repulse  what  they  believed  to  be 
an  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  retake 
the  post.  "Ferguson  —  as  usual  at  the 
head  of  his  men  —  attempting  to  parry 
a  bayonet  with  his  sword,  received  a 
thrust  in  the  only  arm  of  which  he  had 
any  use  ;  but  while  he  raised  his  voice  to 
encourage  his  men,  he  was  known  to  his 
friend  Major  Cochrane,  who  put  a  stop  to 
the  conflict.  Ferguson  called  for  the 
man  who  had  wounded  him,  and  giving 
him  a  piece  of  money,  commended  his 
alacrity,  saying:  'We  should  have  known 
our  friends  sooner  from  their  mode  of 
attack.' " 

This  wound,  in  the  climate  of  the  South- 
ern States,  for  some  time  threatened  him 
with  the  loss  of  his  other  arm.  But  he 
continued  his  march,  riding  between  two 
orderlies,  and  often  obliged^  to  have  the 
command  of  his  horse,  to  hold  the  reins 
in  his  teeth  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  wound 
improved,  he  again  took  the  field.  Dur- 
ing the  seige  of  Charleston,  he  was  em- 
ployed, along  with  Colonel  Tarleton,  in' 
clearing  the  country  of  parties  of  the  en- 
emy, who  endeavored  to  harass  the  be- 
sieging army ;  and  on  one  occasion,  fall- 
ing in  with  an  American  convoy,  he  took 
two  hundred  horses,  forty  wagons,  all 
their  baggage,  spare  arms,  and  accoutre- 
ments, with  fifty  prisoners,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man.  It  was  owing  to  their  as- 
sociation at  this  time  that  Ferguson  and 
Tarleton  have  frequently  had  their  names 
coupled  as  the  most  dashing  leaders  of 
light  troops  and  irregulars  that  the  con- 
test with  the  revolted  colonies  produced. 
Tarleton  was  unequalled  as  a  wielder  of 
cavalry,  Ferguson  unrivalled  as  a  com- 
mander of  riflemen  ;  and  by  the  rapidity 
of  their  movements  and  the  valor  of  their 
attack  they  became  a  terror  to  the  disaf- 
fected. "  Ferguson,"  observes  Washing- 
ton Irving  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,'* 
"  was  a  fit  associate  for  Tarleton  in  hardy 
scrambling  partisan  enterprise:  equally 
intrepid  and  determined,  but  cooler,  and 
more  open  to  impulses  of  humanity." 

The  American  generals  had  established 
a  chain  of  posts  to  keep  up  the  connection 
between  the  beleaguered  city  of  Charles- 
ton and  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
supreme,  to  enable  them  to  communicate 
with  the  garrison,  and  to  afford  supplies 
and  reinforcements.  These  the  British 
commander  determined  to  destroy;  and 
the  surprise  of  the  strongest  and  most 
distant  of  them,  that  commanded  by  Gen^ 
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eral  Hager  at  Monk's  Corner,  was  en- 
trusted to  Tarleton  and  Ferguson.  It 
was  completely  successful ;  large  captures 
were  made,  and  the  rebel  force  put  to  the 
sword,  made  prisoners,  or  dispersed.  In 
the  course  of  the  marauding,  some  dra- 
goons of  the  British  legion  broke  into  a 
house  and  insulted  some  ladies  residing 
there.  The  ladies  were  rescued,  and  des- 
patched in  a  carriage  to  a  place  of  safety, 
and  the  dragoons  apprehended.  "  Major 
Ferguson,  we  are  told,  was  for  putting 
the  dragoons  to  instant  death  ;  "  but  Colo- 
nel Webster,  a  superior  officer,  who  had 
by  this  time  arrived,  did  not  think  his 
powers  went  that  length,  and  they  were 
sent  to  headquarters  and  flogged.  "  We 
gladly  record  one  instance,"  says  Wash- 
ington Irving,  who  narrates  the  incident, 
"in  which  the  atrocities  which  disgraced 
this  invasion  met  with  some  degree  of  pun- 
ishment; and  we  honor  the  rough  soldier 
Ferguson  for  the  fiat  of  'instant  death,' 
with  which  he  would  have  requited  the 
most  infamous  and  dastardly  outrage  that 
brutalizes  warfare." 

After  the  surrender  of  Charleston,  dis- 
positions were  made  to  consolidate  and 
organize  the  recovered  province,  and  Fer- 
guson was  chosen  for  a  service  for  which 
he  had  peculiar  qualifications,  and  which 
gave  a  curious  practical  illustration  of 
the  views  he  had  expressed  in  early  years 
on  the  militia  question.  Under  widely 
different  conditions,  and  in  a  far-distant 
scene,  he  was  to  exhibit  some  of  those 
qualities  which,  more  than  a  century  be- 
fore, had  enabled  the  great  Montrose  to 
achieve  such  astonishing  results  with  ma- 
terials previously  neglected  or  regarded 
with  contempt.  Among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Carolinas,  where  not  a  few  Scottish 
Highlanders  had  settled,  there  were  many 
loyalists  or  "  Tories  ;  "  for,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  the  old  English  party  names 
had  been  applied  to  the  two  great  sections 
into  which  American  society  was  then  di- 
vided. Ferguson's  genius  inspired  him 
to  utilize  the  military  force  which  here 
lay  dormant;  and  when  the  scheme  of 
"arming  the  well-affected  in  their  own  de- 
fence "  took  shape,  he  was  appointed  ma- 
jor to  the  71st  Regiment  (Frazer's  High- 
landers) on  the  British  establishment, 
and  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in 
America,  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  mar- 
shalling the  militia  over  a  large  tract  of 
country.  In  the  proclamations  he  issued 
in  his  new  character  of  administrator,  he 
called  upon  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
to  restore  the  civil  government  of  their 
country   under   the  favorable   conditions 


then  offered  by  the  king  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  A  numerous  militia  was 
soon  enrolled,  who  "followed  Ferguson 
with  the  utmost  spirit  and  confidence." 
They  were  allowed  to  name  their  own 
officers,  who  also  acted  as  civil  magis- 
trates ;  and  every  endeavor  was  made  to 
secure  that  these  appointments  should 
only  be  given  to  fit  and  proper  persons. 

"  Ferguson,"  says  his  biographer,  "  ex- 
ercised his  genius  in  devising  a  summary 
of  the  ordinary  tactics  for  the  use  of 
this  militia;  and  had  them  divided  in 
every  district  into  two  classes  —  one  of 
the  young  men,  the  single  and  unmarried, 
who  should  be  ready  to  join  the  king's 
troops,  to  repel  any  enemy  that  might  in- 
fest the  province  ;  another  of  the  aged 
and  heads  of  families,  who  should  be 
ready  to  unite  in  defending  their  own 
townships,  habitations,  and  farms.  In 
his  progress  among  them  he  soon  gained 
on  their  confidence,  by  the  attention  he 
paid  to  the  interests  of  the  well-affected, 
and  by  his  humanity  to  the  families  of 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  him." 

"  The  precise  point,"  remarks  Lord 
Bolingbroke  in  a  striking  passage,  "  at 
which  the  scales  of  power  turn,  like  that 
of  the  solstice  in  either  tropic,  is  imper- 
ceptible to  common  observation;  and  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  some  progress 
must  be  made  in  the  new  direction  before 
the  change  is  perceived."  But  when  in 
after  years  events  are  traced  back  to  their 
causes,  and  the  period  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  opposing  forces  is  narrowed 
by  diligent  investigation,  the  interest 
heightens  as  the  crisis  is  approached.  It 
is  emphatically  so  in  the  case  of  the  events 
we  are  about  to  trace ;  for  competent 
judges  have  expressed  the  opinion,  that 
on  the  success  of  the  Southern  campaign 
of  1780  depended  the  integrity  of  the 
British  empire.  "We  are  come,"  says 
Bancroft,  the  American  historian,  in  deal- 
ing with  this  phase  of  the  great  struggle, 
"  to  the  series  of  events  which  closed  the 
American  contest,  and  restored  peace  to 
the  world.  In  Europe  the  sovereigns  of 
Prussia,  of  Austria,  of  Russia,  were  of- 
fering their  mediation ;  the  United  Neth- 
erlands were  struggling  to  preserve  their 
neutrality;  France  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  cope  with  her  rival  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  ;  Spain  was  exhaust- 
ing her  resources  for  the  conquest  of 
Gibraltar;  but  the  incidents  which  over- 
threw the  ministry  of  North,  and  recon- 
ciled Great  Britain  to  America,  had  their 
springs  in  South  Carolina." 

In  the  second  week  of  September  Lord 
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Cornwallis  commenced  his  march  towards 
North  Caroh'na,  having  detached  Fergu- 
son to  the  western  confines  of  South  Car- 
olina. The  latter  had  with  him  his  own 
corps  of  light  infantry,  and  a  body  of  roy- 
alist militia,  his  force  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  four  hundred  to  twelve 
hundred  men.  "  His  orders  were,"  says 
Washington  Irving,  "to  skirr  the  moun- 
tain country  between  the  Catawba  and 
the  Yadkin,  harass  the  Whigs,  inspirit  the 
Tories,  and  embody  the  militia  under  the 
royal  banner.  .  .  .  He  had  been  cl>osen 
for  this  military  tour  as  being  calculated 
to  gain  friends  by  his  conciliating  disposi- 
tion and  manners,  and  his  address  to  the 
people  of  the  country  was  in  that  spirit: 
*  We  come,  not  to  make  war  upon  women 
and  children,  but  to  give  them  money  and 
relieve  their  distresses.'"  From  other 
sources  we  learn  that  he  added,  "  he  hoped 
they  would  excuse  him,  if  meeting  with 
their  husbands  or  brothers  in  the  field,  he 
should  use  them  a  little  more  roughly." 
**  Ferguson,  however,"  continues  the 
American  author,  "  had  a  loyal  hatred  of 
Whigs,  and  to  his  standard  flocked  many 
rancorous  Tories,  besides  outlaws  and 
other  desperadoes ;  so  that,  with  all  his 
conciliating  intentions,  his  progress 
through  the  country  was  attended  by  many 
exasperating  excesses." 

Moving  on  Cornwallis's  left,  he  had 
advanced  to  Ninety-Six,  "acting  with 
vigor  and  success  against  different  bodies 
of  the  rebels,"  when  he  was  informed  by 
Colonel  Brown,  who  commanded  the  royal 
forces  at  Augusta  in  Georgia,  that  a  body 
of  rebels  under  one  Clark,  who  had  been 
repulsed  in  an  attack  on  that  post,  were 
retreating  by  the  back  settlements  of  Car- 
olina. Brown  added  that  he  was  going  to 
hang  on  their  rear,  and  if  Ferguson  would 
cut  across  their  route,  they  might  be  in- 
tercepted and  dispersed.  As  this  was 
consistent  with  his  general  duty,  he 
"gave  way  to  his  usual  ardor,"  and 
pushed  on  into  Tryon  County.  He  was 
more  adventurous  than  his  comrade,  and 
meanwhile  the  clouds  were  gathering  thick 
about  him.  Near  the  Broad  River  his 
party  encountered  a  body  of  Americans, 
"pursued  them  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  left  them  no  chance  of  safety 
but  by  fleeing  beyond  the  Alleghanies." 
They  spread  the  account  in  these  regions 
of  Ferguson's  force,  its  distance  from  its 
supports,  and  the  possibility  of  over- 
whelming it  before  succor  could  arrive. 
Numerous  bodies  of  backwoodsmen  and 
others  were  already  in  arms,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seizing  presents  intended  for 


the  Cherokees,  which  were  understood  to 
be  but  slightly  guarded  at  Augusta.  The 
leaders  of  this  "western  army  "sent  ex- 
presses to  their  friends  in  south-western 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  who  soon 
joined  them.  This  form*idable  gathering 
made  Brown  discontinue  his  pursuit  of 
Clark,  and  return  to  his  station  at  Au- 
gusta ;  but  of  this  Ferguson  at  first  had 
no  intelligence,  and  continued  his  advance 
into  the  lion's  jaws.  When  he  became 
aware  of  the  state  of  affairs,  he  halted, 
and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Cornwal- 
lis. "Threatened,"  says  Washington 
Irving,  "by  a  force  so  superior  in  num- 
bers and  fierce  in  hostility,  Ferguson 
issued  an  address  to  rouse  the  Tories. 
'The  Backwater  men,'  said  he,  'have 
crossed  the  mountain  ;  Macdowell,  Hamp- 
ton, Shelby,  and  Cleveland  are  at  their 
head.  If  you  choose  to  be  trodden  upon 
forever  and  ever  by  a  set  of  mongrels, 
say  so  at  once,  and  let  women  look  out 
for  real  men  to  protect  them.  If  you  de- 
sire to  live  and  bear  the  name  of  men, 
grasp  your  arms  in  a  moment  and  run  to 


camp. 


He   at   once   determined   what 


course  to  pursue.  Of  the  parties  op- 
posed to  him  he  wrote  thus  to  Cornwal- 
lis:— 

"  They  are  become  an  object  of  conse- 
quence. I  should  hope  for  success 
against  them  myself;  but,  numbers  com- 
pared, that  must  be  doubtful.  Three  or 
four  hundred  good  soldiers,  part  dra- 
goons, would  finish  the  business.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  soon.  This  is  their 
last  push  in  this  quarter."  On  receipt  of 
this  letter,  Cornwallis  at  once  set  Tarleton 
in  motion  with  the  light  infantry,  the 
British  legion,  and  a  three-pounder  ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  alacrity 
that  dashing  officer  would  press  forward 
to  the  succor  of  his  friend.  But  unfortu- 
nately a  previous  despatch,  in  which  Fer- 
guson had  "  earnestly  expressed  his  wish 
to  cover  a  country  in  which  there  were  so 
many  well-affected  inhabitants,"  and  for 
that  purpose  announced  his  intention  to 
make  a  stand  on  King's  Mountain  —  the 
name  ought  to  have  been  a  good  omen  — 
fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  they  has- 
tened to  overwhelm  him.  At  Cowpens, 
on  Broad  River,  the  western  army  was 
joined  by  Williams,  another  American 
leader,  who  with  four  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen  had  been  acting  against  Fer- 
guson. The  combined  force  has  been 
described  as  "  a  swarm  of  backwoodsmen, 
the  wild  and  fierce  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  other  settlements  westwards  of 
the  mountains,  under  the  Colonels  Camp- 
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bell  and  Boon  ;  with  those  of  Helston, 
Powell's  Valley,  Barclay,  Bottetourt,  Au- 
gusta, and  Fincastle,  under  the  Colonels 
Cleveland,  Shelby,  Sivier,  Williams, 
Brand,  and  Lac^-."  They  mounted  a  large 
proportion  of  their  force  on  fleet  horses, 
and  hurried  on  in  hot  haste.  King's 
Mountain  was  a  strong  position  ;  but  it 
had  the  fatal  defect  of  Majuba  Hill,  for 
the  sides  were  clothed  with  wood,  which 
afforded  cover  to  the  assailants,  and  spe- 
cially favored  their  style  of  lighting.  The 
trees  were  lofty  forest  ones,  and  among 
them  were  strewn  large  boulders  and 
rocks.  "As  the  Americans  drew  nearer, 
they  could  occasionally,  through  openings 
of  the  woodland,  descry  the  glittering  of 
arms  along  a  level  ridge  forming  the  crest 
of  King's  Mountain.  This  Ferguson  had 
made  his  stronghold  boasting  that 'if  all 
the  rebels  in  hell  should  attack  him,  they 
would  not  drive  him  from  it.'  "  The 
Americans  formed  themselves  into  four 
columns,  and  proceeded  to  attack  from  all 
the  points  of  the  compass.  For  ten  min- 
utes "  a  furious  and  bloody  battle  "  was 
kept  up,  with  the  two  central  columns 
alone  ;  then  the  others  chimed  in,  and  for 
fifty  five  minutes  more  there  was  an  al- 
most incessant  fire,  while  "the  regulars 
with  their  bayonets  could  make  only  a 
momentary  impression."  Ramsay,  the 
American  historian  of  the  Revolution  in 
Carolina,  who  was  himself  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  soon  after  the  events 
he  describes,  and  before  the  passions  of 
the  great  struggle  had  subsided,  but  who 
yet  speaks  with  the  highest  respect  of  the 
British  commander,  relates  how,  when 
the  picket  was  driven  in  on  the  main 
body,  "Colonel  Ferguson  with  the  great- 
est bravery  ordered  his  men  to  charge  ;  " 
how  that  charge  had  no  sooner  been  suc- 
cessful than  another  body  of  Americans, 
"from  an  unexpected  quarter,  poured  in 
a  well-directed  fire;"  how  "the  British 
bayonet  was  again  successful,  and  caused 
them  also  to  fall  back;"  and  how,  when 
another  relay  of  adversaries  "ascended 
the  mountain,  and  renewed  the  attack 
from  that  eminence,  Colonel  Ferguson, 
whose  conduct  was  equal  to  his  courage, 
presented  a  new  front,  and  was  again  suc- 
cessful; but  all  his  exertions  were  un- 
availing." He  is  said  to  have  encouraged 
his  men  with  a  silver  whistle,  "which 
was  heard  sounding  everywhere  through 
the  din  of  the  conflict."  But  Washing- 
ton Irving's  description  is  so  graphic  that 
we  cannot  resist  quoting  it:  "Ferguson, 
exasperated  at  being  thus  hunted  into  his 
mountain   fastness,  had   been   chafing  in 


his  rocky  lair,  and  meditating  a  furious 
sally.  He  now  rushed  out  with  his  regu- 
lars, made  an  impetuous  charge  with  tiie 
bayonet,  and  dislodging  his  assailants 
from  their  coverts,  began  to  drive  them 
down  the  mountain,  they  not  having  a 
bayonet  among  them.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  a  flanking  fire  was  opened 
by  one  of  the  other  divisions  :  facing 
about  and  attacking  this,  he  was  again 
successful,  when  a  third  fire  was  opened 
from  another  quarter.  Thus  as  fast  as 
one  division  gave  way  before  the  bayonet, 
another  came  to  its  relief;  while  those 
who  had  given  way,  rallied  and  returned 
to  the  charge.  .  .  .  Ferguson  found  that 
he  was  completely  in  the  hunter's  toils  — 
beset  on  every  side  ;  but  he  stood  bravely 
at  bay,  until  the  ground  around  him  was 
strewed  with  the  killed  and  wounded, 
picked  off  by  the  fatal  rifle.  His  men 
were  at  length  broken,  and  retreated  in 
confusion  along  the  ridge.  He  galloped 
from  place  to  place,  endeavoring  to  rally 
them,  when  a  rifle-ball  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  and  his  white  horse  was  seen 
careering  down  the  mountain  without  a 
rider." 

"Resistance,"  remarks  Ramsay,  "on 
the  part  of  Colonel  Ferguson  was  in  vain, 
but  his  unconquerable  spirit  refused  to 
surrender.  After  repulsing  a  succession 
of  adversaries  pouring  in  their  fire  from 
new  directions,  this  distinguished  officer 
received  a  mortal  wound." 

"  He  had,"  says  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson, 
"two  horses  killed  under  him,  while  he 
remained  untouched  himself ;  but  he  after- 
wards received  a  number  of  wounds,  of 
which  it  is  said  any  one  was  mortal,  and 
dropping  from  his  horse,  expired  while 
his  foot  yet  hung  in  the  stirrup.  The 
spirit  which  thus  refused  to  be  subdued, 
being  now  no- more,  the  officer  on  whom 
the  command  devolved,  though  brave  and 
equal  to  the  trust,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
cept of  quarter  for  himself  and  the  few 
men  that  remained  under  his  command." 

Poetic  fantasy  might  find  a  subject  for 
meditation  in  the  fact  that  the  device  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  the  riderless  white 
horse,  should  have  been  the  emblem  of 
victory  to  the  rebel  host  on  this  well- 
contested  field!  "The  army  of  moun- 
taineers," observes  Washington  Irving, 
"were  little  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  achievement.  The  battle  of  King's 
Mountain,  inconsiderable  as  it  was  in  the 
numbers  engaged,  turned  the  tide  of 
Southern  warfare.  ...  It  changed  the 
aspect  of  the  war.  Cornwallis  had  hoped 
to  step  with  ease  from  one   Carolina  to 
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the  other,  and  from  these  to  the  conquest 
of  Virginia :  he  had  now  no  choice  but  to 
retreat." 

Ferguson's  famous  companion,  the  re- 
doubted Tarleton,  has  left  a  narrative  of 
the  campaigns  of  17S0  and  1781  ;  and  as 
he  was  in  command  of  the  force  sent  too 
late  to  Ferguson's  rehef,  and  had  special 
opportunities  of  investigating  "the  mor- 
tifying news"  of  his  "melancholy  fate," 
it  is  important  to  notice  that  he  substan- 
tially corroborates  the  hostile  annalists  in 
their  account  of  the  battle,  and  wholly  in 
their  estimate  of  its  importance.  "  Fer- 
o-uson  occupied  the  most  favorable  posi- 
tion he  could  find,  and  waited  the  attack. 
The  action  commenced  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  7th  of  October,  and 
was  disputed  with  great  bravery  near  an 
hour,  when  the  death  of  the  gallant  Fer- 
guson threw  his  whole  corps  into  total 
confusion.  No  effort  was  made  after  this 
event  to  resist  the  enemy's  barbarity,  or 
revenge  the  fall  of  their  leader.  .  .  .  The 
mountaineers,  it  is  reported,  used  every 
insult  and  indignity  after  the  action 
towards  the  dead  body  of  Major  Fergu- 
son, and  exercised  horrid  cruelties  on  the 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  destruction  of  Fergu- 
son and  his  corps  marked  the  period  and 
the  extent  of  tiie  first  expedition  into 
North  Carolina." 

Dr.  Fergusson  corroborates  Tarleton's 
statement  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  victors. 
"  The  body  lay  stripped  on  the  ground, 
while  the  men  lately  under  his  command, 
now  prisoners  of  war,  desired  leave  to 
bury  his  remains  with  what  they  termed 
the  honors  of  a  soldier's  grave  ;  but  this 
request,  addressed  to  the  recent  feelings 
of  a  ferocity  which  resented  the  opposi- 
tion even  of  the  most  generous  enemy, 
was  refused.  This  token  of  respect  and 
affection,  however,  was  paid  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing village,  who,  having  experienced  his 
humanity,  gave  the  body  a  decent  inter- 
ment in  their  own  burying-ground."  And 
we  have  come  on  a  curious  confirmation 
of  these  accounts  in  the  far-back  pages 
of  an  American  magazine  {//arper^s 
Monthly,  xxiv.,  1862),  in  an  article  on 
"  American  Historical  Trees."  The  writer 
is  describing  a  visit  to  King's  Mountain 
in  1849,  an<^l  says:  "I  arrived  near  the 
battle-ground  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
clouds  were  breaking,  and  on  horseback, 
attended  by  a  resident  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, ascended  the  pleasant  wooded  hills 
to  the  memorable  spot.  ...  In  a  little 
dell  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  hill,  where- 
on most  of  the  battle  was  fought,  was  a 
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clear  brook  laving  the  roots  of  an  enor- 
mous tulip-tree,  whose  branches  were 
widespread.  '  That,'  said  Mr.  Leslie,  my 
companion,  'we  call  the  Tory  tulip-tree, 
because  after  the  battle  here  ten  Tories 
were  hung  upon  these  two  lower 
branches.'  'Were  they  not  prisoners  of 
war?'  I  asked.  'They  were  taken  in 
battle,'  he  replied,  '  but  they  were  too 
wicked  to  live.'  .  .  .  Near  that  tree  in  the 
lonely  hollow  of  the  solitary  mountains  is 
a  humble  monument  to  mark  the  spot 
where  American  officers  and  Ferguson 
the  leader  of  the  Tories  were  buried. 
One  inscription  reads:  'Col.  Ferguson, 
an  officer  belonging  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  was  here  defeated  and  killed.'  " 

The  death  of  Ferguson  was  fatal  to  the 
scheme  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself 
so  heartily,  for  the  loyalists,  deprived  of 
the  leader  whom  they  trusted,  dared  no 
longer  rise,  and  the  republicans  were 
everywhere  inspirited  by  the  event,  and 
their  intercepted  letters  showed  them  as 
exulting  over  the  fall  of  "the  famous  Fer- 
guson." The  tone  of  jubilation  which 
naturally  enough  pervades  the  American 
despatches  shows  that  the  significance 
of  the  victory  was  appreciated  by  their 
generals,  if  not  by  those  who  won  it ;  and 
some  of  the  expressions  in  official  docu- 
ments are  more  suggestive  of  the  delight 
than  dignity  of  those  who  wrote  them. 
General  Davison  thus  notifies  the  event 
to  General  Sumner:  — 

"  Camp  Rocky  River ^  Oct.  10.  —  Sir,  — 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  handing  you  very 
agreeable  intelligence  from  the  West. 
Ferguson,  the  great  partisan,  has  miscar- 
ried. That  we  arc  assured  by  Mr.  Tate, 
brigade-major  in  General  Sumpter's  late 
command.  The  particulars  from  tliat 
gentleman's  mouth  stand  thus."  Then 
follows  an  account  of  the  action,  after 
which  the  general  continues:  "This  blow 
will  certainly  affect  the  British  very  con- 
siderably. The  brigade-major  who  gives 
this  was  in  the  action.  The  above  is  true. 
The  blow  is  great.  I  give  you  joy  upon 
the  occasion." 

General  Gates,  in  enclosing  Davison 
and  Sumner's  despatches,  wrote  of  "the 
great  and  glorious  news  "  they  contained, 
and  observed  as  to  the  effect  of  the  battle, 
"We  are  now  more  than  even  with  the 
enemy." 

When  the  report  of  Ferguson's  death 
reached  his  friends  they  were  not  sur- 
prised, and  scarcely  required  confirma- 
tion. "  If  not  now,"  they  said,  "  it  must 
be  soon,  in  the  continual  danger  to  which 
he  exposes  himself."    "  He  had  estimated 
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the  part  which  became  him  to  act  as  the 
leader  of  such  parties  as  were  hitherto 
put  under  his  charge:  in  such  services 
he  conceived  that  he  was  not  only  to  pro- 
ject what  should  be  done,  but  to  lead  in 
the  execution  of  it.  His  courage  was 
considerate  and  calm.  He  says  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  '  I  thank  God  more  for 
this  than  for  all  his  other  blessings,  that 
in  every  call  of  danger  or  honor  I  have 
felt  myself  collected  and  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion.'" And  replying  to  some  expostu- 
lations of  his  parents,  he  wrote :  "  The 
length  of  our  lives  is  not  at  our  own  com- 
mand, however  much  the  manner  of  them 
may  be.  H  our  Creator  enables  us  to  act 
the  part  of  men  of  honor,  and  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  spirit,  probity,  and  human- 
ity, the  change  to  another  world,  whether 
now  or  fifty  years  hence,  will  not  be  for 
the  worse." 

Montaigne,  writing  of  his  friend  De  la 
Boetie,  says,  in  his  quaint  but  expressive 
manner,  "  His  was  a  full  soul  indeed,  and 
that  had  every  way  a  beautiful  aspect :  a 
soul  of  the  old  stamp,  and  that  had  pro- 
duced great  effects  had  fortune  been  so 
pleased  ;  "  and  that  the  observation  is  not 
inapplicable  to  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
is  perhaps  borne  out  by  the  following 
estimates  of  his  character.  One  of  his 
brother  officers  wrote  of  him  in  after 
years:  "  In  private  life  his  humanity  and 
benevolence  were  conspicuous,  his  friend- 
ship steady  and  sincere.  To  a  distin- 
guished capacity  for  planning  the  greatest 
designs,  he  added  the  ardor  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  execution  :  his  talent  for 
enterprise  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
whole  army.  Military  tactics  had  been 
his  early  and  favorite  study:  considered 
as  a  scholar,  his  genius  was  solid,  his 
comprehension  clear,  and  his  erudition 
extensive."  ("  Mackenzie's  Strictures.") 
And  General  Stewart  of  Garth,  in  his 
book  on  the  Highlanders  and  the  High- 
land Regiments,  quotes  thus  from  Dr. 
Jackson  :  "  He  possessed  original  genius, 
was  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  and  consid- 
ered as  visionary  by  the  disciples  of  the 
mechanical  school  of  war.  By  zeal,  ani- 
mation, and  a  liberal  spirit,  he  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  and 
laid  foundations  on  which  the  loyally  dis- 
posed, who  were  numerous  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  would  have  been  organized 
and  disciplined,  and  greatly  outnumbered 
the  disaffected.  No  man  in  that  army 
was  better  qualified  for  such  a  task  ;  his 
ardor  was  not  to  be  checked  by  common 
difficulties.  Directing  the  conduct  of 
men  unaccustomed   to  strict  discipline ; 


instead  of  commanding  obedience,  silence, 
and'close  attention  to  the  routine  of  duty, 
he,  with  an  address  which  none  but  a 
man  who  studies. and  applies  the  principle 
which  regulates  the  actions  of  the  human 
mind  could  be  supposed  to  possess,  led 
them  step  by  step  to  accomplish  the 
duties  of  experienced  soldiers.  At  King's 
Mountain  he  was  overwhelmed  by  num- 
bers, and  fought  and  fell  like  a  Spartan." 
In  all  his  utterances  it  seems  as  if  we 
hear  "the  ringing  of  the  Roman  tread." 
Yet  in  his  character  classic  fortitude  was 
blended  with  the  softer  spirit  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  science  co-operated  with  valor, 
and  study  came  to  the  aid  of  genius.  If 
Tarleton  — si parvos  licet  componere  ?nag- 
nis  —  might  be  called  the  Claverhouse  of 
the  Carolinas,  Ferguson  was  the  Mont- 
rose of  the  American  Revolution.  Had 
his  life  been  spared,  he  might  have  been 
of  great  service  to  his  country  at  a  time 
when  she  was  sorely  in  want  of  military 
genius,  for  there  was  a  long  series  of  fail- 
ures at  the  outset  of  the  great  war,  before 
a  capable  commander  arose.     But  he  was 

snatched  in  manhood's  prime, 
Though  not  before  the  goal  of  honor  won  ; 
Swift  was  the  course  but  short  the  time  to  run  ! 
Oh  narrow  circle,  but  of  power  divine  ! 
Scanted  in  space,  but  perfect  in  thy  line  ! 

The  Washington  episode  at  Brandy- 
wine,  and  the  decisiveness  of  the  action 
at  King's  Mountain,  open  a  wide  field  for 
reflection.  Had  the  events  been  differ- 
ent, would  the  opportunities  vouchsafed 
have  been  met  by  the  policy  of  North  or 
the  policy  of  the  Pitts  ?  But  what  a 
foundation  might  have  been  laid  of  that 
great  scheme  of  imperial  federation,  which 
has  been  the  dream  of  the  best  of  British 
statesmen  !  Such  musings,  however,  are 
far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  sketch,  and 
we  bid  farewell  to  one  whose  life  once 
promised  to  be  more  than  an  eddy  in  the 
stream,  and  who,  from  his  first  display  of 
boyish  spirit  on  the  plains  of  Germany, 
down  to  the  mournful  but  not  inglorious 
close  in  the  shade  of  the  Tory  tulip-tree 
on  the  slope  of  King's  Mountain,  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  chevalier  sans 
peiir  et  sa7is  reproche. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  party  at  Tin  to  was  increased  by 
Dr.  Stirling  and  his  wife,  which  made  six, 
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instead  of  four  as  the  master  of  the  house 
had  intended.  His  meaning,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  meaning  at  all  and  not  a  mere  im- 
pulse, was  to  get  John  Erskine  by  himself, 
and  with  skilful  art  to  worm  himself  into 
the  confidence  of  that  open-hearted  young 
man.  Torrance  had  a  great  opinion  of 
his  own  skill  in  this  way.  He  thought  he 
could.find  out  from  any  man  the  inmost 
thouo-hts  of  his  mind;  and  John  seemed 
an  easy  victim,  a  young  fellow  without 
suspicion,  who  might  without  ditificulty 
be  led  into  betraying  himself.  Torrance 
had  been  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
Edith,  and  forced  into  conviction  when 
his  wife  appealed  to  her  sister  on  the  sub- 
ject of  John  ;  but  he  was  without  any  con- 
fidence in  the  truth  of  others,  and  after  a 
time  he  began  to  persuade  himself  that 
Lady  Car's  denial  was  not  final,  and  that 
probably  he  should  find  out  from  John 
himself  something  that  would  modify  her 
tale.  When  he  heard  that  his  wife  had 
added  to  the  party,  he  was  furious.  "  I 
never  said  I  wanted  more  people  asked," 
he  said.  "  If  I  had  wanted  people  asked, 
I  should  have  let  you  know.  What  do  I 
want  with  a  country  parson,  or  minister, 
or  whatever  you  call  him?  When  I'm  ill 
you  can  send  for  the  minister.  I've  got 
nothing  to  say  to  him  at  present.  It  is  for 
yourself,  of  course,  you  want  him.  When 
there's  nobody  better,  he  does  to  try  your 
arts  on,  Lady  Car." 

"Yes,"  said  Lady  Car,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  I  allow  that  I  like  to  talk  to  him 
—  for  lack  of  a  better,  as  you  say."  Some- 
times she  had  spirit  enough  to  be  what  he 
called  aggravating,  and  Torrance  grew 
red  with  a  sense  of  scorn  implied.  He 
was  not  stupid  enough,  seeing  that  he  was 
so  little  clever.  He  knew  so  much  as  to 
be  constantly  conscious  that  he  was  below 
the  mark. 

"  Confound  it !  "  he  said,  "  if  you  were 
to  talk  to  your  husband,  it  would  show 
more  sense ;  but  of  course  that  would  not 
answer  your  purpose."  Why  it  would 
not  answer  her  purpose  he  had  not  any 
idea;  but  it  is  not  always  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  controversy,  to  know  what  you 
yourself  mean,  and  Carry  did  not  inquire. 
Sometimes  she  was  a^sravatincf,  but 
sometimes  she  showed  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  held  her  peace.  That  was 
always  the  wise  way.  And  accordingly 
there  were  six  people  who  sat  down  to  the 
banquet  at  Tinto.  It  was  truly  a  banquet 
though  the  party  was  so  small.  The  ta- 
ble was  covered  with  plate,  huge  silver 
epergnes,  and  loads  of  old-fashioned  met- 
tal,  —  not  old-fashioned,  it  must  be  recol- 


lected, in  the  right  way,  but  in  the  wrong 
way  —  monstrosities  of  the  age  of  Wil- 
liam IV.  or  of  the  last  George.  Lady 
Caroline's  taste  had  been  quite  inopera- 
tive so  far  as  these  ornaments  were  con- 
cerned. Her  husband  knew  that  she 
made  light  of  them,  and  this  usually  in- 
fluenced him  in  the  long  run.  But  he 
knew  also  what  they  had  cost,  and  would 
not  yield  a  hair's-breadth.  The  table 
groaned  under  them  as  on  the  greatest 
feast-days ;  and  Mrs.  Stirling,  if  no- 
body else,  was  always  deeply  impressed. 
"  I  tell  the  doctor  it's  as  good  as  reading 
a  book  upon  the  East  to  see  that  grand 
camel  and  the  silver  palm-trees,"  this  ex- 
cellent lady  said.  She  thought  it  became 
a  minister's  wife  to  show  a  special  inter- 
est in  the  East. 

"  Well,  it's  not  often  they're  seen  in 
the  east  —  of  Scotland,  Mrs.  Stirling," 
said  Tinto,  with  his  large  laugh.  He  had 
made  the  joke  before. 

"Oh  fie,  Mr.  Torrance  !  ye  must  not  be 
profane,"  Mrs.  Stirling  said :  and  they 
both  laughed  with  a  certain  zest.  Very 
few  of  Lady  Car's  guests  admired  the 
palm-trees  ;  but  Mrs.  Stirling,  by  a  blessed 
dispensation  of  Providence,  was  ahvays 
capable  of  this  effort.  "  I  hear  they  are 
not  much  in  the  way  of  art,"  Torrance 
said  —  "people  are  ill  to  please  nowa- 
days ;  but  they're  pure  metal,  and  if  they 
were  only  valued  at  so  much  an  ounce  —  " 

"You  may  well  say  they're  ill  to  please. 
Bless  me,  Mr.  Torrance  !  one  of  them 
would  be  a  fortune  —  just  a  fortune  at 
that  rate.  When  my  little  Jeanie  is  of  an 
age  to  be  married  you  must  lock  up  these 
fine  things,  or  there's  no  saying  what  I 
might  be  tempted  to ;  but  you  never 
would  miss  one  when  there's  so  many," 
Mrs.  Stirling  said.  It  was  a  dispensation 
of  Providence.  The  doctor  himself  de- 
voutly wished  he  had  his  wife's  faculty  of 
admiration,  when,  after  keeping  her  host 
in  good  humor  all  the  evening,  she  with- 
drew with  Lady  Car,  giving  him  a  warn- 
ing glance.  All  three  of  the  ladies  ad- 
dressed warning  glances  to  the  gentlemen 
left  behind.  Even  Nora,  who  had  not 
spoken  three  words  to  John,  and  had,  as 
she  said  almost  spitefully  to< herself,  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  him,  could  not 
help  warning  him  with  her  eyes  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Now  this  was  the  time  which  Torrance 
had  looked  forward  to,  when  he  should 
cross-examine  the  new-comer,  and  get  to 
the  rights  of  the  story  respecting  John's 
previous  acquaintance  with  his  wife.  He 
was  balked  and  he  was  angry,  and  all  at 
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once  it  became  apparent  to  him  that  this 
was  Lady  Car's  design,  and  that  she  had 
done  it  to  screen  herself.  "  Doctor,  you 
like  a  good  glass  of  wine,"  he  said;  "all 
parsons  do,  whatever  be  the  cut  of  the 
cloth.  Here's  some  stuff  that  will  soon 
lay  you  under  the  table  —  unless  you're 
seasoned  like  Erskine  here,  and  me." 

'*  I  must  take  care,  then,  to  give  that 
stuff  a  wide  berth,"  the  doctor  said  grave- 
ly, yet  with  a  smile. 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  you  must  drink  fair.  We'll 
be  having  you  take  shelter  with  the  ladies. 
I  don't  mean  to  let  Erskine  off  so  easy. 
This  is  his  first  dinner  in  my  house.  It 
ought  to  have  been  a  state  dinner,  you 
know  —  all  the  big-wigs  in  the  county; 
but  Erskine  and  Lady  Car  are  old  friends. 
I  think  you  knew  the  family  intimately  at 
—  where  was  the  place  1 " 

"  I  met  Miss  Lindores,  as  she  was  then, 
in  Switzerland,"  said  John  curtly.  "  It 
was  to  you  that  I  was  to  apply,  Dr.  Stir- 
ling, for  particulars  about  the  asylum 
Lord  Lindores  is  so  much  interested 
in." 

"And  a  most  important  work,"  said 
Dr.  Stirling.  "  It  is  a  strange  thing  to 
think  of  in  a  country  so  well  gifted  as 
this  by  Providence,  and  with  so  much  in- 
telligence, what  a  balance  we  have  on  the 
other  side  !  You'll  have  noticed  almost 
every  village  has  a  '  natural '  as  the  peo- 
ple call  them,  —  a  half-witted  innocent 
creature  like  Davie  Gellatley  in  '  Waver- 
ley.' " 

"  What  did  you  say  was  the  name  of  the 
place?"  said  Torrance.  "I'm  bent  on 
making  notes  of  all  the  places  Lady  Car's 
been  in.  She's  a  poet,  you  know.  Some 
time  or  other  they  will  be  wanted  for  her 
biography,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  have  observed,"  said  John,  answer- 
ing Torrance  only  with  a  little  bow  —  "I 
have  noticed  already  one  or  two.  Could 
nothing  be  done  for  them?" 

"But  you  don't  answer  me,"  said  Tor- 
rance, "and  when  I  tell  you  my  motive! 
That's  my  father-in-law's  last  fad.  What 
is  he  so  anxious  about  the  daft  folk  for. 
Dr.  Stirling?  Is  it  a  fellow-feeling?  "  he 
stopped  to  laugh,  making  the  table  ring. 
"He  was  at  me  for  my  support,  and  to 
write  to  the  convener.  Not  I  !  I  told  him 
they  had  done  well  enough  up  to  my  time, 
and  they  would  do  well  enough  after  my 
time.  What  are  we  to  put  ourselves 
about  for?  can  you  tell  me  that?  " 

"It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  county,"  said 
Dr.  Stirling.  "  No  wonder  the  earl  was 
horrified,  that  has  seen  things  managed 
so  differently.     Mr.  Erskine,  if  you  will 


for  he's  a  good  man  and  a  char- 


come  and  see  me,  I  will  tell  you  all  about 
it.  '  Sir  John  stands  out,  just  because  the 
idea  is  new  to  him,  not  from  any  real  ob- 
jection 
itable  man  at  heart." 

"  You  don't  wonder  at  me,  doctor,"  said 
Torrance.  "  Do  you  think  I'm  not  a  good 
man  or  a  charitable?  I'm  standing  out 
too.  I'm  saying,  what  should  we  put  our- 
selves about  for?  It's  not  us  that  makes 
them  daft.  And  what's  done  for  the 
county  up  to  our  lime  may  do  now.  Little 
Tarn,  he  can  see  to  that :  let  him  have  the 
paying  of  it;  it  is  not  an  amusement  I'm 
fond  of " 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Torrance,"  said  the 
doctor,  —  "and  yet  —  you'll  excuse  me 
—  here's  what  would  almost  build  the 
place " 

This  was  an  exaggeration.  It  was 
founded  upon  his  wife's  naive  admiration 
of  the  Tinto  plate;  but  it  did  not  dis- 
please the  proud  owner  of  all  those  pounds 
of  silver.     He  laughed. 

"  You  may  take  your  word,  it  will  never 
build  the  place,  nor  any  such  place,"  he 
said.  "  No,  doctor,  that's  not  my  line  — 
nor  the  earl's  either,  trust  me.  If  you 
think  he  would  strip  his  table  or  empty 
his  purse  for  all  the  idiots  in  Scotland, 
you're  mistaken.  You  think  it's  all  be- 
nevolence and  public  spirit.  Not  a  bit! 
He  means  to  run  Rintoul  for  the  county, 
and  it's  popularity  he's  wanting.  There's 
always  wheels  within  wheels.  My  father- 
in-law  thinks  he's  a  very  clever  man, — 
and  so  he  is,  I  suppose.  They're  a  clever 
family;  but  I  can  see  through  them, 
though  they  don't  think  much  of  me." 

Torrance  had  already  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  wine.  He  had  been  crossed  in 
his  purpose,  and  his  temper  roused.  His 
dark  face  was  flushed,  and  his  light  eyes 
staring.  Both  his  companions  were  men 
entirely  out  of  sympathy  with  him,  who 
were  there  because-they  could  not  help  it, 
and  who  listened  rather  with  angry  shame 
that  they  should  be  parties  to  such  dis- 
course, than  with  any  amiable,  desire  to 
cover  his  shortcomings.  They  did  not 
look  at  each  other,  but  a  slight  uneasy 
movement  on  the  part  of  both  was  as 
good  as  a  mutual  confidence,  and  both 
began  to  speak  at  once,  with  an  anxious 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  these  unseemly 
revelations. 

"  What  fine  weather  we've  been  having 
for  the  crops  !  "  said  Dr.  Stirling.  And, 
"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  what  flies  you  use 
about  here.  I  have  had  no  luck  at  all  on 
the  river,"  cried  John. 

But  their  host  was  on  his  mettle,  and 
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felt  himself  a  match  for  them  both.  "  As 
for  the  weather,  I've  no  land  in  my  own 
hands  —  not  such  a  fool !  and  I  don't  care 

a that  for  the  crops  !    Flies  !  you  may 

have  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  without 
sense  you'll  make  nothing  of  them.  Come 
with  nie,  and  I'll  let  you  see  how  to  make 
them  bite.  But  as  I  was  sayino:,"  Tor- 
ranee  went  on,  elevatin;?  his  voice,  "if 
you  think  his  lordship  is  bent  on  the  good 
of  the  county,  you're  mistaken,  I  can  tell 
you.  He  means  to  get  the  seat  for  Rin- 
toul.  And  who's  Rintoul,  to  represent  a 
county  like  this?  A  boy,  in  the  first 
place  — not  fledged  yet;  what  I  call  fledg- 
ing. And  knows  nothing  about  what  we 
want.  How  should  he.''  He  never  was 
in  the  county  in  his  life  till  four  or  five 
years  ago.  You  would  have  thought  a 
man  like  old  Lindores,  that  has  been 
about  the  world,  would  have  had  more 
sense.  That's  just  it;  a  man  knocks 
about  these  little  foreign  places,  and  he 
thinks  he  knows  the  world.  Now  there's 
me.  I  would  not  take  the  trouble  of  Par- 
liament, not  for  any  inducement.  It's  no 
object  to  me.  I  prefer  quiet  and  my  own 
way.  There's  notliing  that  any  ministry 
could  give  me,  neither  office  nor  rise  in 
life.  I'm  content  to  be  Torrance  of  Tinto, 
as  my  father  was  before  me  :  but  at  all 
events,  I  am  one  that  knows  the  county 
and  its  ways.  I  could  tell  them  what's 
wanted  for  Scotland.  But  no!  a  boy  like 
Rintoul  that  knows  nothing  —  without 
sense  or  experience,  —  he's  the  man.  My 
fatherin-law,  for  so  clever  as  he  is,  has 
awful  little  sense." 

"There  is  no  seat  vacant  as  yet,"  said 
Dr.  Stirling;  "  we  might  leave  that  ques- 
tion, Tinto,  till  the  time  comes." 

"  That's  your  old-fashioned  way,"  said 
Torrance;  "but  his  lordship  is  a  man  of 
his  century,  as  they  call  it.  He'll  not 
wait  till  the  last  moment.  He'll  get  him- 
self known  as  the  friend  of  Liberal  meas- 
ures, and  all  that.  All  his  tools  are  in  the 
fire  now;  and  when  the  time  comes  to 
use  them,  they'll  be  hot  and  handy." 
Then  he  laughed,  turning  his  eyes  from 
one  to  another.  "You're  his  tools,"  he 
said. 

It  was  not  possible  for  either  of  the 
listeners  to  conceal  the  irritation  with 
which  they  received  this  sudden  shot. 
They  looked  at  each  other  this  time  with 
a  sudden  angry  consultation.  Dr.  Stir- 
ling touched  his  empty  glass  significantly 
with  the  forefinger  of  one  hand,  and  held 
up  the  other  as  a  warning.  "  It  seems  to 
me,"  he  said,  "  that  it  would  be  an  excel- 
lent thing  about  this  time  of  the  night  to 


join  the  ladies.  It  will  very  soon  be  time 
for  my  wife  and  me  to  go." 

"  He  is  afraid  of  his  wife,  you  see,  Ers- 
kine,"  said  Torrance,  with  his  laugh. 
"  We're  all  that.  Keep  out  of  the  noose 
as  long  as  you  can,  my  lad.  You  may  be 
very  thankful  for  what  you've  missed,  as 
well  as  what  you've  got." 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  something  by 
what  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Torrance,"  said 
John,  "  but  I  do  not  understand  what  it 
is." 

Upon  this  Torrance  laughed  louder 
than  before.  "  He's  confounded  sly  — • 
confounded  sly.  He'll  not  let  on  he 
knows — that's  because  you're  here,  doc- 
tor. Join  the  ladies,  as  you  say  —  that  is 
far  the  best  thing  you  can  do  —  and  Ers- 
kine  and  I  will  have  a  glass  more." 

"A  great  deal  better  not,  Tinto,"  said 
the  doctor  ;  "  you  know  it's  not  the  fash- 
ion now:  and  Lady  Caroline  will  wonder 
what's  become  of  us.  It's  a  little  dark 
down  the  avenue,  and  my  wife  is  nervous. 
You  must  come  and  shake  hands  with 
her  before  she  goes." 

Both  the  guests  rose,  but  the  master  of 
the  house  kept  his  seat.  "  Come,  Ers- 
kine,  stay  a  bit,  and  tell  me  about  —  about 
—  what  was  the  name  of  the  place  ?  Let 
the  doctor  go.  He  has  his  sermon  to 
write,  no  doubt,  and  his  wife  to  please. 
Go  away,  doctor,  we'll  join  you  presently," 
Torrance  said,  giving  him  a  jocular  push 
towards  the  door.  "Come,  Erskine, 
here's  a  new  bottle  I  want  your  opinion 
of.  If  you  ever  drank  a  glass  of  claret 
like  it,  it  will  be  a  wonder  to  me." 

John  stood  hesitating  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  took  his  seat  again.  If  he  was 
to  quarrel  with  this  fellow,  better,  he 
thought,  to  have  it  out. 

"You  want  to  question  me,"  he  said; 
"then  do  so  simply,  and  you  shall  have 
my  answer.  I  am  unaware  what  the  point 
is  ;  but  whatever  it  is,  speak  out —  I  do 
not  understand  hints.  I  am  quite  at 
your  service  if  I  can  furnish  you  with  any 
information." 

"  Go  away,  doctor,"  said  Torrance,  with 
another  push.  "  Tell  them  we're  coming. 
I'll  be  in  time  to  shake  hands  with  Mrs. 
Stirling :  join  the  ladies  —  that's  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

The  minister  was  in  a  great  strait.  He 
stood  looking  from  one  to  another. 
Then  he  went  out  slowly,  closing  the  door 
softly  behind  him,  but  lingering  in  the 
anteroom,  that  if  any  conflict  of  voices 
arose,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  interfere. 
Torrance  himself  was  sobered  by  the 
gravity  of  the  proceeding.     He   did  not 
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speak  immediately,  but  sat  and  stared  at 
the  companion  with  whom  he  was  thus  left 
tete-a-tete.  He  had  not  expected  that 
John  would  have  courage  to  meet  this  in- 
terrogation ;  and  notwithstanding  his  per- 
tinacity, he  was  disconcerted.  Erskine 
met  his  gaze  calmly,  and  said,  "  You 
wanted  to  ask  me  some  questions.  I  am 
quite  at  your  disposal  now." 

"  Question  ?  — no,  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion," faltered  the  other,  coming  to  him- 
self. "  I'm  sure  —  I  beg  your  pardon  — 
no  offence  was  meant.  I  asked  —  for  in- 
formation." 

"And  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  I 
possess." 

Torrance  made  a  pause  again  ;  then  he 
burst  out  suddenly — "Hang  it,  man,  I 
didn't  mean  to  give  you  any  offence  !  I 
asked  you — there  couldn't  be  a  simpler 
question  —  what  was  the  name  of  the 
place  where  —  you  met  my  —  you  met  the 
Lindores " 

"The  place  \yas  a  mountain  inn  on  the 
way  to  Zermatt  —  a  very  secluded  place. 
We  were  there  only  about  six  weeks.  Mr. 
Lindores  (then)  and  his  family  were  very 
friendly  to  us  because  of  my  name,  which 
he  knew.  I  suppose  you  have  some  ul- 
terior meaning  in  these  questions.  What 
is  it  ?  I  will  answer  you  in  all  respects, 
but  I  ought  to  know  what  it  means  first." 

Torrance  was  entirely  cowed.  "It 
means  nothing  at  all,"  he  said.  "I  dare 
say  I  am  an  idiot.     I  wanted  to  know  —  " 

"  We  were  there  six  weeks,"  repeated 
John  —  "an  idle  set  of  young  men,  far 
better  pleased  with  mountain  expeditions 
than  with  our  books.  We  did  little  or 
nothing;  but  we  were  always  delighted 
to  meet  a  family  party  so  pleasant  and 
friendly.  There  we  parted,  not  knowing 
if  we  should  meet  again.  I  did  not  even 
know  that  Mr.  Lindores  had  come  to  the 
title.  When  I  found  them  here  it  was  the 
greatest  surprise  to  me.  I  had  never 
even  heard " 

"  Erskine,"  cried  Torrance  —  by  this 
time  he  had  drank  several  more  glasses 
of  wine,  and  was  inclined  to  emotion  — 
"  Erskine,  you're  an  honest  fellow  !  Who- 
ever likes  may  take  my  word  for  it. 
You're  an  honest  fellow  !  Now  my  mind's 
at  rest.  I  might  have  gone  on  suspecting 
and  doubting,  and  —  well,  you  know  a 
man  never  can  be  sure  :  but  when  another 
fellow  stands  up  to  him  honest  and 
straightforward"  —  he  said,  getting  up  to" 
his  feet  with  a  slight  lurch  towards  John, 
as  if  he  would  have  thrown  himself  upon 
his  shoulder;  and  then  he  laughed  with 
a  gurgle  in  his  breath,  and  thrust  his  arm 
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through  that  of  his  reluctant  guest. 
"  We're  friends  for  life,"  said  Torrance  ; 
"you're  an  honest  fellow !  I  always  had 
a  fancy  for  you,  John  Erskine.  Letsh 
join  the  ladies,  as  that  old  fogy  of  a  doc- 
tor said." 

The  old  fogy  of  a  doctor,  who  had  been 
hanging  about  in  alarm  lest  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  stop  a  quarrel,  had  no  more 
than  time  to  hurry  on  before  them  and 
get  inside  the  dyiwing-room  door,  before 
the  master  of  the  house  pushed  in,  still 
holding  John  by  the  arm.  "  Here,"  Tor- 
rance cried,  depositing  his  unwilling  com- 
panion suddenly  with  some  force  in  a 
chair  by  Lady  Caroline's  side  —  "here, 
talk  to  her  !  You  can  talk  to  her  as  much 
as  you  please.  An  honest  fellow — an 
honest  fellow.  Lady  Car !  " 

Then  he  made  a  somewhat  doubtful 
step  to  Mrs.  Stirling,  and  stood  over  her 
diffusing  an  atmosphere  of  wine  around 
him.  Poor  ladies  !  in  the  drawinsf-room, 
even  in  this  temperate  age,  how  often  will 
a  man  approach  them,  and  sicken  the  air 
in  their  clean  presence  with  fumes  of 
wine  !  The  minister's  wife  was  tolerant 
of  the  sins  of  the  squires ;  but  she 
coughed,  poor  soul,  as  she  was  enveloped 
in  these  powerful  odors. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Stirling,"  Torrance  said, 
with  cumbrous  liveliness,  "your  husband 
here,  we  could  not  get  him  away  from  his 
wine.  We've  been  doing  nothing  but 
talk  of  coming  up-stairs  this  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  but  get  the  doctor  to  budge  from 
his  wine  —  no !  that  was  more  than  we 
could  do,"  and  he  ended  with  a  loud  guf- 
faw. The  doctor's  wife  coughed,  and 
smiled  a  sickly  smile  upon  the  great  man, 
and  shook  her  head  with  a  "  Fie,  Wil- 
liam !  "  at  her  husband.  "  Dear  me,  dear 
me  !  "  Mrs.  Stirling  said  after,  as  she 
walked  down  the  avenue  with  her  Shet- 
land shawl  over  her  head,  holding  close 
by  her  husband's  arm,  "  when  I  think  of 
poor  Lady  Caroline  my  heart's  sore. 
That  muckle  man  !  and  oh,  the  smell  of 
him,  William!  You're  not  so  particular 
as  you  should  be  in  that  respect,  the  best 
of. ye  —  but  I  thought  I  would  have  faint- 
ed with  him  hantrinsf  over  me.     And  that 


fragile,    delicate     bit    woman 
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She 


should  not  have  married  him,"  the  doctor 
said  curtly.  But  his  wife  was  a  merciful 
woman  ;  and  she  did  not  feel  sure  how 
far  a  girl  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
fusing such  a  marriage.  She  shook  her 
head,  and  said,  "  Poor  thing  !  "  from  the 
bottom  of  her  heart. 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Tor- 
rance's approval,"  John  said  ;  but  Carry 
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gave  him  so  wistful  a  deprecating  look, 
that  he  was  silent.  And  he  had  not  yet 
escaped  from  his  uncomfortable  host. 
When  Mrs.  Stirling  went  away  with  her 
husband,  Torrance,  whose  sole  idea  of 
making  himself  agreeable  to  a  woman 
was  by  rough  banter,  transferred  himself 
with  another  lurch  to  Nora.  "  And  how's 
the  old  soldier?"  he  said.  "I  suppose 
he's  going  over  all  tiie  men  within  fifty 
miles  to  see  who  will  make  the  best 
husband,  eh?  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
keep  out  of  their  hands  when  I  was  a 
bachelor.  If  they  had  had  their  will,  Lady 
Car  would  never  have  had  the  chance  of 
me  :  no  great  harm  in  that  perhaps,  you 
will  say.  But  you  must  not  be  saucy. 
Miss  Nora.  Men  are  not  so  easy  to  get 
when  all's  said." 

*'No,  indeed,"  said  Nora  —  "men  like 
you,  Mr.  Torrance.  I  could  not  hope, 
you  know,  to  be  so  lucky  as  Lady  Car." 

Upon  this,  though  his  head  was  not 
very  clear,  the  uneasy  laird  grew  red, 
fearing  satire.  It  was  perfectly  true,  to 
his  own  thinking;  but  he  was  enlightened 
enough  to  know  that  Nora  had  another 
meaning.  He  would  have  liked  to  punish 
the  little  saucy  chit,  who  held  up  (he 
thought)  her  little  face  to  his  so  disdain- 
fully in  his  own  house.  As  lucky  as  Lady 
Car,  indeed  !  She  should  have  no  luck  at 
all,  with  that  impudence  of  hers.  It  would 
serve  her  right  if  she  never  got  the  offer 
of  any  man.  But  he  dared  not  say  ex- 
actly what  he  thought.  Conventional  re- 
straints, in  such  a  case,  were  too  much 
for  the  free-born  wit  even  of  Pat  Torrance 
of  Tinto. 

"That's  a  great  compliment  to  me,  no 
doubt,"  he  said ;  "  but  never  be  down- 
hearted. There  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  came  out  of  the  net.  There's  our 
neighbor  here,  for  instance,"  he  said, 
stooping  to  speak  confidentially,  and  jerk- 
ing his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  at  John, 
with  one  of  his  usual  bursts  of  laughter. 
"Now,  what  do  you  think  of  him.  Miss 
Nora?  A  real  honest  fellow,  I  can  testi- 
fy, and  a  nice  little  property.  What  do 
you  think  of  him?" 

The  tone  was  meant  to  be  confidential, 
but  it  was  loud  enough  to  have  reached 
any  ear  in  the  room  ;  and  it  was  Nora's 
turn  to  redden  with  anger  intolerable. 
She  jumped  up  while  he  stood  and 
laughed,  shaking  his  sides.  "  I've  given 
her  a  poser  there,"  he  said.  "  I've  given 
her  her  answer  there."  He  could  not 
help  returning  to  it,  as,  much  against 
Nora's  will,  he  accompanied  her  to  the 
door  and  put  her  into  the  little  pony-car- 


nage 
must 


which  had  come  for  her.  "  You 
think  of  what  I  say.  Miss  Nora. 
You  would  be  very  comfortable.  You'll 
see  that's  what  the  old  soldier  is  driving 
at.  And  I  don't  think  you  could  do  bet- 
ter, if  you'll  take  my  advice." 

John,  who  had  followed  down-stairs,  not 
wishing  to  have  any  more  than  he  could 
avoid  of  his  host's  society,  saw  the  in- 
dignant countenance  of  Nora  looking  out 
wrathfully  upon  himself  as  the  carriage 
turned  from  the  door.  What  had  he  done 
to  deserve  the  angry  look?  But  the 
other,  standing  somewhat  unsteadily  on 
the  steps,  greeted  the  departure  with  a 
laugh  that  was  loud  and  long. 

"  One  good  turn  deserves  another,"  he 
said.  "I've  put  her  against  you,  Ers- 
kine,  and  that's  the  best  thing  I  could  do. 
Mind  what  you're  about,  my  fine  fellow, 
or  you'll  fall  into  some  snare  or  other.  I 
would  not  marry,  if  I  were  you.  You 
have  enough  for  one,  but  it  wouldn't  be 
enough  for  two.  If  you  manage  Dalrul- 
zian  well,  you  may  be  very  comfortable  as 
an  unmarried  man.  Take  my  advice.  Of 
course  they  will  all  be  setting  their  caps 
at  you.  There's  Aggie  Sempill  —  she 
thought  she  had  got  me :  but  no,  I  knew 
better.  Truly  in  vain  is  the  snare  set  in 
the  sight  of  any  bird.  There !  you've 
Scripture  for  it.  And  now  here's  Nora 
Barrington " 

John  grasped  his  arm  violently.  "  Be 
silent !  "  he  cried  in  his  ear.  The  butler 
stood  on  the  steps  behind  laughing  deco- 
rously under  his  breath,  as  in  duty  bound, 
at  his  master's  joke.  John's  new  groom 
at  his  horse's  head  grinned  respondent. 
What  he  would  have  given  to  take  the 
big  clown  by  the  collar  and  fling  him  into 
the  midst  of  the  bushes  !  But  this  was 
not  to  be  thought  of.  Such  violent  im- 
pulses have  to  be  repressed  nowadays. 

"  Well,  well,  we'll  name  no  names,"  said 
Tinto.  "  They'll  all  be  after  you ;  no  need 
to  name  names.  And  I'll  tell  them  all 
you're  an  honest  fellow.  Don't  you  be 
led  away  by  his  lordship,  no  more  than 
the  women.  Keep  your  vote  to  yourself, 
and  your  heart  to  yourself,  that's  my  ad- 
vice. Good  night  to  you,  John — you're 
a  very  decent  fellow,"  cried  the  big  voice 
in  the  darkness.  Torrance  had  found  out 
that  this  epithet  annoyed  young  Erskine, 
and  he  liked  it  all  the  better  in  conse- 
quence. He  shouted  it  after  him  into 
the  night,  as  with  another  great  laugh  he 
went  back  into  his  house  to  Lady  Car. 
Alas,  poor  Carry !  The  others  went 
away,  shook  off  the  disagreeable  pres- 
ence, got  out  of   the  atmosphere  of  his 
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wine  and  the  roar  of  his  laugh  ;  but  Carry, 
than  whom  there  was  no  more  fastidious, 
delicately  nurtured  woman  —  Carry  sat 
helpless,  scared,  awaiting  him.  Whatever 
happened,  she  could  not  run  away. 

As  for  John,  he  flew  down  the  avenue 
in  the  dark,  taking  that  turn  on  the  top  of 
the  scaur,  which  was  allowed  by  every- 
body to  be  so  dangerous,  without  know- 
ing anything  about  it,  guided  by  instinct 
and  rage  ;  for  he  had  never  been  there 
before.  When  they  had  passed  the  dan- 
ger, Peter,  the  groom,  drew  a  long  breath. 
'•That's  past,  the  Lord  be  thankit !  "  he 
said.  It  was  natural  that  Peter  should 
suspect  his  master  of  sitting  long  after 
dinner,  and  sharing  the  excitement  of  his 
host. 

"  What's  past  ?  "  said  John  angrily  :  he 
had  nearly  taken  an  inner  gate,  dogcart 
and  all,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fence.  His 
horse  was  fresh,  and  his  mind  ablaze  with 
irritation  and  impatience.  "  What's  past  .'* " 
he  repeated  angrily,  when  the  man  clam- 
bered up  again  to  his  side. 

"  That  corner,  sir,  they  call  the  scaur. 
There  used  to  be  a  paling,  but  it  fell  to 
pieces,  and  this  laird  —  I  beg  your  par- 
don, sir —  young  Tinto,  that  is  a  perfect 
deevil  when  he's  on  a  horse,  would  never 
let  it  be  mended.  It's  a'  cleared  away, 
and  there's  a  grand  view  when  there's  day- 
licht  to  see  it,  and  doun-bye  the  sound  o' 
the  river  roaring.  If  it  werena  for  the 
horse's  feet  and  the  rate  we're  going,  you 
would  hear  it  now." 

"  You  think  we're  going  too  fast " 

'*  Na — no  me,"  said  the  groom  cau- 
tiously, "  now  that  I  see,  sir,  you  ken 
what's  what.  But  it's  a  fickle  corner  in 
the  dark.  Not  to  know  it  may  be  the  best 
way.  When  you  ken,  you're  apt  to  be 
ower  cautious  or  ower  bold  —  one's  as 
bad  as  the  ither.  A  wrang  step,  a  bit 
swing  out  on  the  open,  and  there  would 
be  no  help  for  ye.  Neither  you  nor  me, 
sir,  would  have  seen  a  freend  belonging 
to  us  again." 

"It  is  unpardonable,"  said  John,  "if 
this  is  so,  to  leave  it  without  protection  or 
notice." 

"  Well,  sir,  you  see  it's  no  just  the  richt 
road.  It's  a  short  cut.  You  take  the  left 
hand  at  thae  lily-oaks.  I  thought  you  bid 
to  ken,  as  you  took  it  so  bold,  without  a 
moment's  thought.  I  wouldna  advise  you 
to  do  it  again.  Tinto,  he's  a  perfect  deevil 
on  horseback,  as  I  was  saying.  He's  aye 
riding  that  way.  They  say  he'll  break  his 
neck  some  time  or  other,  he's  so  wild  and 
reckless  —  ower  that  scaur " 


"-And  no  such  great  loss  either,"  cried 
John,  in  his  indignation.  He  hoped  the 
words  were  not  audible,  in  the  rush  of  his 
horse's  hoofs  and  jingle  of  the  harness, 
the  moment  they  had  left  his  lips  ;  and  he 
was  annoyed  by  the  confidential  tone  of 
Peter's  reply. 

"  Maybe  no,  sir.  There's  plenty  is  of 
that  opinion.  There  was  mair  tint  at 
Shirramuir." 

John  felt  as  if  he  had  condescended  to 
gossip  with  his  servant  about  his  neigh- 
bor, and  was  ashamed  of  himself.  But  as 
he  reviewed  the  events  of  the  evening  his 
pulses  beat  higher  and  higher.  That  he 
should  have  pleased  this  big  bully,  and 
received  the  offer  of  his  friendship,  was 
something  half  humiliating,  half  ridicu- 
lous. But  what  could  he  do.?  The  bonds 
of  neighborhood  are  stringent:  that  you 
niust  not,  if  possible,  quarrel  with,  or 
markedly  avoid,  or  put  any  slight  upon, 
the  man  whose  lands  march  with  your 
own,  is  a  self-evident  proposition.  And 
the  husband  of  Carry  Lindores!  When 
John  thought  of  this  part  of  it,  there  es- 
caped from  him  an  almost  groan  of  horroif 
and  pity.  The  rest  of  the  party  had  dis- 
persed, and  were  free  of  the  big  laugh, 
the  rude  jests,  the  fierce  staring  eyes  ;  but 
Carry  remained  behind.  ' 

Peter  the  groom  did  not  feel  sc  sure 
that  his  new  master  had  partaken  too 
freely  of  the  wine  at  Tinto,  which  every- 
body knew  to  be  better  and  stronger  than 
wine  anywhere  else,  by  the  time  they  got 
to  Dalrulzian.  But  he  announced  that  he 
was  "  just  one  of  Tinto's  kind,  a  deevil 
when  he's  behind  a  horse,"  as  he  took  his 
supper.  This,  however,  was  a  suggestion 
which  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
indignant  displeasure  of  Bauby,  who  re- 
gretted audibly  that  she  had  kept  the  po- 
tatoes hot  for  such  an  ill-speaking  loon  — 
and  of  Rolls,  who,  accepting  the  praise 
implied,  put  down  the  superficial  judgment 
of  this  new-comer  as  it  deserved.  "  There 
will  no  man  beat  an  Erskine  for  clear  head 
and  steady  hands,"  he  said,  "if  that's 
what  you  ca'  being  of  Tinto's  kind  :  but 
you'll  observe,  my  lad,  that  we're  a'  of  a 
reasonable  age,  and  I'll  have  nane  o'your 
your  rash  opinions  here." 

CHAPTER   XVII. 

"  Oh  yes,  that's  true  —  I'm  an  old  Tory. 
I'm  proud  of  the  name,"  said  Sir  James, 
with  his  genial  countenance.  "  If  you'll 
believe  me,  my  young  friend,  most 
changes  are  for  the  worse.  When  I  re- 
member, before  I  went  to   India,  what  a 
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cheer}'  world  it  was  — none  of  those  new- 
fangled notions  were  so  much  as  thought 
of  —  we  were  all  kindly  one  with  an- 
other, as  country  neighbors  should  be. 
The  parish  school  —  that  was  good 
enough  for  me.  I  got  the  most  of  my 
schooling  there.  We  had  a  grand  dom- 
inie —  there  was  not  a  more  learned  man 
out  of  St.  Andrews  or  Aberdeen.  Old 
Robert  Beatoun  the  blacksmith  was  at  the 
school  with  me.  We've  been  great  friends 
ever  since,  but  I  cannot  say  that  he  ever 
took  anytliing  upon  him  in  consequence. 
That's  one  of  your  new-fangled  notions 
too  —  to  part  all  the  world  into  classes, 
and  then,  when  their  habits  are  formed 
and  their  ways  of  living  settled,  to  pro- 
claim they're  all  equal.  No,  no  —  they're 
not  all  equal ;  you  may  take  my  word  for 
it,  though  I'm  no  Solomon." 

"I  don't  think  so,  either,  Sir  James; 
but  pardon  me,  if  you  found  no  evil  in 
going  to  the  same  school  as  the  old  black- 
smith  " 

"Not  a  pin,  sir  —  not  a  pin!"  cried 
the  old  general.  "We  respected  each 
other.      We   were  great  friends,  but  not 


associates,     j 
he   had    his  ; 
each   other. 
on  the   same 
country     lad 


had  my  own  cronies,  and 
but  we  always  respected 
And  do  you  think  to  sit 
bench  with  a  wholesome 
in  corduroy  breeks  was 
worse  for  me  than  being  packed  up  with  a 
set  of  little  dandies,  taking  care  of  their 
books  and  keeping  their  hands  clean,  and 
sent  out  of  their  own  country  till  they're 
made  strangers  to  it,  as   comes  to  pass 

with  your  Eton,  and  the  rest  of  them 

I  ask  your  pardon,  Erskine.     I  forgot  you 

were  there  yourself " 

"  There  is  no  offence,"  said  John.  "  I 
think  I  agree  with  you  so  far;  but,  Sir 
James,  your  theory  is  far  more  demo- 
cratic, far  more  levelling " 

"  Me  democratic  and  levelling  !  "  said 
Sir  James.  "  That  will  be  news.  No,  no  ; 
that  was  all  in  the  course  of  nature.  When 
a  lad  was  to  be  pushed  in  the  world,  his 
friends  pushed  him.  You  cannot  do  that 
now.  When  you  saw  your  friend  with  a 
houseful  of  children,  you  would  say  to 
him,  '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
those  fine  lads  of  yours  ?  '  and  if  you  knew 
a  director,  or  had  influence  to  hear  of  a 
writership,  or  a  set  of  colors.  Now,  ye 
cannot  help  on  your  friend's  boys,  and  ye 
cease  to  think  of  them.  What  little  ye 
might  do,  ye  forget  to  do  it.  Robert 
Beatoun's  grandson,  you'll  tell  me,  got  in 
high  on  the  list  for  those  competition- 
wallahs,  as  they  call  them.     Well,  I  say 


nothing  against  it.  The  lad  is  a  good 
lad,  though  he  was  never  brought  up  in 
the  way  of  having  men  under  him,  and 
he'll  feel  the  want  of  that  when  he  gets  to 
India.  The  like  of  me  —  we  were  poor 
enough,  but  we  had  always  been  used  to 
be  of  the  officer  kind.  That  makes  a 
great  difference  ;  and  if  you  think  we  did 
our    work    worse   for   having   no   bother 


about  examinations " 

"  That  has  proved  itself,  Sir  James. 
Nobody  pretends  to  say  it  did  not  work 
well." 

"Then  why  change  it?  "said  the  old 
man.  "And  about  your  hospitals  and 
things.  When  there  was  a  poor  natural, 
as  they  call  it,  in  a  village,  everybody 
was  good  to  the  creature  ;  and  do  you 
think  the  honest  folk  that  had  known  it 
all  its  life  would  not  put  up  with  it,  and 
feel  for  it,  more  than  servants  in  a  hos- 
pital ?  When  we  had  a  burden  to  bear, 
we  bore  it  in  those  days,  and  did  the  best 
we  could  for  our  own.  We  didn't  shuffle 
them  off  on  the  first  person's  shoulders 
that  would  take  them  up." 

All  this  John  had  brought  upon  himself 
by  his  reference  to  Lord  Lindores's 
scheme.  Whatever  might  be  well  with 
respect  to  the  election,  he  had  felt  that 
there  could  be  but  one  voice  in  respect  to 
a  hospital ;  but  John  had  soon  been  con- 
vinced that  in  that  respect  also  there  cer- 
tainly was  more  than  one  voice. 

"  But  I  suppose,"  he  said,  feeling  some- 
what confused  by  this  style  of  reasoning, 
for  it  was  not  a  subject  upon  which  the 
young  man  had  thought  for  himself,  —  "  I 
suppose,  for  the  suffering  and  miserable 
—  for  those  out  of  the  common  line  of 
humanity,  more  badly  off,  less  capable 
than  their  neighbors  —  hospitals  are  nec- 
essary." 

"  Let  those  that  belong  to  them  care  for 
them,  sir,"  cried  Sir  James.  "  I'm  saying 
it  in  no  hard-hearted  way.  Do  you  not 
think  that  when  a  trouble  is  sent  upon  a 
family,  it's  far  better  for  the  family  to 
make  a  sacrifice  —  to  draw  close  together, 
to  bear  it,  and  take  care  of  their  own  ? 
That's  always  been  my  opinion  —  that 
was  the  practice  long  syne.  If  ye  had  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh,  ye  supported  it.  When 
one  was  ill,  the  rest  took  care  of  him. 
There  were  no  hired  sick-nurses  in  those 
days.  When  ye  had  a  fever,  your  mother 
nursed  you.  If  you  were  blind  or  lame, 
every  one  would  give  you  a  little,  and  no- 
body grudged  your  meat  or  your  drink. 
And  that  was  how  Scotland  was  kept  so 
independent,  and  the  poor  folk  hated  debt 
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and  beggary.  Once  you  give  your  own 
duty  over  to  other  folks,  you  sacrifice 
that,"  the  old  soldier  said,  with  convic- 
tion. Sir  James  was  of  the  class  of  men 
who  are  never  more  entirely  at  home  than 
when  they  are  exercising  the  beauties  of 
beneficence  —  the  sort  of  men  who  man- 
age hospitals  and  establish  charities  by 
nature.  Had  the  county  hospital  been 
existing,  he  it  was,  and  not  Lord  Lin- 
dores,  who  would  have  given  time  and 
trouble  to  it ;  but  Sir  James  was  as  full  of 
prejudices  as  a  hearty,  healthy  old  gentle- 
man has  a  right  to  be.  He  would  not 
give  in  to  the  new  thing;  and  his  argu- 
ments were  shrewd,  although  he  himself 
would  have  been  the  last  to  be  bound  by 
them.  He  would  have  taken  the  burden 
off  a  poor  man's  shoulders  and  carried  it 
himself  without  a  compunction.  Saying 
is  one  thing  and  doing  another,  all  the 
world  over;  only  it  is  usual  that  people 
profess  not  less,  but  more,  benevolent 
sentiments  than  are  natural  to  them.  Sir 
James  took  the  other  way. 

"You  must  excuse  me  saying,"  the  old 
general  went  on,  "  that  you  must  not  trust 
too  much  to  Lord  Lindores.  Part  of  it  is 
political,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
He's  wanting  to  get  a  character  for  being 
public-spirited  and  a  useful  member  of 
his  party.  They  tell  me  he's  thinking  of 
bringing  in  his  son  in  the  case  of  an  elec- 
tion, but  that  would  never  do  —  that  is  to 
say,  from  my  point  of  view,"  said  Sir 
James,  laughing;  "you're  on  the  other 
side?  —  ah,  to  be  sure,  I  had  forgotten 
that.  Well,  I  suppose  we're  all  meaning 
the  same  thing,  —  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try; but  depend  upon  it,  that's  not  to  be 
procured  in  this  way.  The  Lindores  fam- 
ily are  very  excellent  people  —  very 
worthy  people ;  but  they're  new-fangled 
—  they  have  lived  abroad,  and  they  have 
got  foreign  notions  into  their  heads." 

"  Benevolent  institutions  are,  above  all 
others,  English  notions  — or  so,  at  least, 
I  have  always  heard,"  John  said. 

This  brought  a  slight  flush  on  the  old 
man's  cheek.  "  Well,  I  believe  you  are 
right —  I  think  you  are  right.  I  will  not 
go  against  that.  Still  it  is  a  great  pity  to 
bring  foreign  notions  into  a  quiet  country 
place." 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
lawn  at  Chiefswood,  where  a  party  of 
country  neighbors  were  about  to  assem- 
ble. It  was  a  kind  of  gathering  which 
had  scarcely  been  acclimatized  in  the 
north  ;  and  the  pleasure  of  sitting  out, 
though   the  seats   were   comfortably  ar- 


ranged in  the  most  sheltered  spot,  was  at 
the  best  an  equivocal  one;  but  fortunately 
the  drawing-room,  with  its  large,  bright 
windows  overlooking  the  scene  of  the 
gentle  gaieties  provided  for,  was  behind, 
and  there  already  some  groups  had  col- 
lected. John  Erskine,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  was  the  hero  of  the  feast. 
He  was  the  new-comer,  and  everybody 
was  willing  to  do  him  honor.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  he  was  to  be  the  chief  per- 
former in  those  outdoor  games  which 
were  not  yet  very  well  known  to  the  young 
people.  And  it  was  somewhat  disconcert- 
ing that  he  should  have  chosen  this  mo- 
ment to  discourse  with  old  Sir  James 
upon  the  county  hospital,  and  the  poor 
lunatics  and  imbeciles  of  the  district,  for 
whose  benefit  Lord  Lindores  was  so  anx- 
ious to  legislate.  Had  it  been  any  other 
subject,  the  old  general  would  have  dis- 
missed the  young  man  to  his  peers,  for 
Sir  James  had  a  great  notion  that  the 
young  people  should  be  left  to  entertaia 
each  other.  But  as  it  happened,  the 
theme  was  one  which  had  disturbed  his 
genial  mind.  He  was  vexed  at  once  in 
his  prejudices,  and  in  his  honest  convic- 
tion that  the  county,  to  which  he  was  so 
glad  to  get  back  after  his  long  exile,  was 
the  best  managed  and  most  happy  of  dis- 
tricts. He  had  found  nothing  amiss  in  it 
when  he  came  home.  It  had  been  wel- 
come to  him  in  every  detail  of  the  old  life 
which  he  remembered  so  well.  There 
were  too  many  changes,  he  thought,  al- 
ready. He  would  have  liked  to  preserve 
everything.  And  to  have  it  suggested  by 
a  new  gingerbread,  half-English,  half-for- 
eign intruder,  with  all  the  light-minded 
ways  that  belonged  to  the  unknown  races 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  beloved  county 
wanted  reorganization,  almost  betrayed 
the  old  man  into  ill-humor.  The  guests 
kept  arriving  while  he  talked,  but  he 
talked  on,  giving  forth  his  views  loosely 
upon  general  questions.  "We're  going 
the  wrong  road,"  he  said,  "aye  seeking 
after  something  that's  new.  The  old  way 
was  the  best.  Communistic  plans  are 
bad  things,  whatever  ye  may  say  for 
them;  and  shuffling  off  your  sick  and 
your  poor  on  other  folk's  hands,  and  leav- 
ing them  to  the  public  to  provide  for, 
what's  that  but  communism?  You'll 
never  get  me  to  consent  to  it,"  Sir  James 
said. 

"Where  is  the  general?"  Lady  Mont- 
gomery was  saying  in  the  drawing-room. 
"  Bless  me  !  has  nobody  seen  Sir  James  ? 
He  cannot  expect  me  to  go  out  without 
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my  bonnet,  and  get  my  death  of  cold  set- 
ting all  the  young  people  agoing.  No, 
no,  I  told  him  that.  I  said  to  him,  you 
may  put  out  the  chairs,  but  if  you  think 
Barbara  Erskine  and  me,  and  other  sen- 
sible women,  are  going  to  sit  there  in  a 
May  day  and  get  back  all  our  winter 
rheumatism,  you  are  mistaken,  Sir  James. 
But  now,  where  is  the  general?  Nora, 
you  must  just  go  and  look  for  him,  and 
say  I'm  surprised  that  he  should  neglect 
his  duty.  When  I  yielded  to  this  kind  of 
party,  which  is  not  my  notion  of  pleasure, 
I  told  him  plainly  he  must  take  the  lawn 
part  of  it  upon  his  own  hands." 

"And  Where's  my  nephew  John  ?  "  said 
Miss  Barbara  Erskine,  who  sat  in  one  of 
the  seats  of  honor,  within  pleasant  reach 
of  a  bright  fire.  "  Nora,  when  you  look 
for  Sir  James,  you'll  look  for  him  too. 
I'm  affronted,  tell  him,  that  he  was  not 
the  first  to  find  me  out." 

"I  hear  Mr.  Erskine  is  a  great  friend 
of  the  Lindores,"  said  Mrs.  Sempill. 
"Having  no  son  at  home,  I  have  not  had 
it  in  my  power,  Miss  Barbara,  to  show 
him  any  attention,  but  I  hoped  to  make 
his  acquaintance  to-day.  They  tell  me  he 
knew  the  Lindores  well  in  their  former 
circumstances.  That  is,  no  doubt,  a  fine 
introduction  for  him  to  the  county." 

"If  an  Erskine  of  Dalrulzian  wanted 
any  introduction,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  "it 
would  be  a  very  ill  one,  in  my  opinion. 
For  there  are  as  many  that  think  ill  of 
them  as  there  are  that  think  well  of  them, 
and  they're  not  our  kind  of  people.  But 
John  Erskine  wants  nobody  to  introduce 
him,  I  hope.  His  father's  son,  and  my 
father's  great-grandson,  should  have  well- 
wishers  enough." 

"  And  a  well-looking,  well-spoken  young 
man.  He  minds  me  of  your  uncle  Walter, 
the  one  that  went  abroad,"  said  old  Mrs. 
Methven  of  the  Broomlees.  She  was 
older  than  Miss  Barbara,  older  than  the 
imagination  could  conceive.  Her  mem- 
pry  slipped  all  the  recent  generation,  and 
went  back  to  heights  of  antiquity  un- 
known. Miss  Barbara  Erskine  was  still 
a  young  person  to  this  old  lady,  and  Sir 
James  a  frisky  young  soldier.  "  Walter 
Erskine  was  the  first  person  I  ever  saw 
that  wore  his  own  hair  without  so  much 
as  a  ribbon.  It  had  a  terrible  naked 
look,  but  you  soon  got  used  to  it.  This 
one  is  like  him.  But  you'll  scarcely  mind 
him.  He  was  young  when  he  left  the 
county.  I  cannot  remember  if  you  were 
born." 

"  He's  like  his  father,  which  is  not  so 
far  back,"  Miss  Barbara  said. 
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When  looking  at  any  view  in  India,  one 
is  particularly  struck  by  the  vast  extent 
of  the  country  spread  out  before  the 
eye,  whether  the  contemplated  scene  lie 
amongst  the  hills  or  plains.  There  is 
such  ample  space,  such  entire  absence  of 
all  crowding  in  either  case,  and  moreover 
an  atmosphere  so  clear  and  fine,  that  com- 
paratively small  objects  may  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly at  great  distances,  and  things  stand 
forward  with  a  well-defined  outline  which 
attracts  the  beholder's  eye,  and  obliges 
him,  whether  he  care  about  it  or  no,  to  be 
conscious  of  their  existence. 

These  remarks  apply  also  to  Indian 
society  —  a  very  curious  and  unique  com- 
pound, capable  of  being  easily  resolved 
into  its  component  parts  and  put  together 
again  in  slightly  altered  form,  with  all  the 
precision  and  simplicity  of  a  Chinese  puz- 
zle when  one  knows  the  relation  of  one 
piece  to  another. 

Thus,  given  the  population  and  charac- 
ter of  a  native  town  in  the  Punjab,  to 
which  an  English  station  is  attached, 
where  the  civil  element  alone  is  repre- 
sented, and  that  by  a  deputy  commis- 
sioner, there  is  but  little  imagination 
needed  to  portray  the  daily  life  of  the  sta- 
tion. There  will  be  one  or  more  assis- 
tant commissioners  of  the  "covenanted  " 
branch  of  the  civil  service,  military  offi- 
cers of  the  civil  department  of  the  Staff 
Corps  ;  a  police  officer  and  a  doctor  ;  and 
if  the  station  be  an  important  one,  you 
will  add  an  engineer,  and  an  English 
assistant  commissioner  belonging  to  the 
"  uncovenanted  "  or  inferior  branch  of  the 
civil  service,  and  known  by  the  euphonic 
designation  of  extra  assistant  commis- 
sioner. That  gives  you  from  four  to  six 
men,  and  out  of  these  it  is  pretty  sure 
that  three  will  be  married,  and  equally 
certain  that  the  wife  of  one  of  them  will 
be  in  England;  total  European  popula- 
tion of  Janjlabad,  from  six  to  nine.  You 
also  know  that  these  good  people  will  de- 
vote many  evenings  of  the  week  to  the 
delights  of  Badminton  ;  that  the  ladies 
will  be  dear  friends  or  bitter  foes,  for 
slight  acquaintance  and  polite  indifference 
are  impossible  between  Englishwomen  in 
India,  when  they  are  shut  up  together  in 
a  tiny  station.  The  men,  of  course,  will 
each  want  to  talk  in  his  own  particular 
"  shop  "  when  they  are  together,  but,  be- 
longing all  to  the  same  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  clearly  defined  positions  and 
duties,  and  a  well-marked  official  grade. 
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will  probably  work  well  together  and  be 
excellent  friends.  Men  get  on  better  than 
women  do  in  these  out-of  the-way  places, 
On  account  of  having  so  much  business  to 
which  their  days  must  be  devoted.  A 
lady  has  not  very  much  to  do  in  her  house 
if  she  have  learnt  the  happy  art  of  man- 
aging her  servants,  and  her  children  are 
still  too  young  to  need  teaching.  Books 
are  expensive,  working  materials  must  be 
had  out  from  home  ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  sufficient  energy  and  perse- 
verance to  master  enough  of  the  language 
to  make  her  a  useful  visitor  to  native 
women. 

Hence  gossip  finds  itself  at  home  and 
in  a  kindly  soil,  and  blooms  and  flourishes 
in  Indian  society,  ripening  not  unfre- 
quently  its  bitter  fruits,  until  the  casual 
observer  runs  the  chance  of  never  finding 
out  the  undergrowth  of  better  things 
which  is  hidden  by  its  flaunting  leaves. 
But  gossip  wants  a  large  amount  of  nour- 
ishment to  keep  it  going,  and  from  this 
arises  another  peculiarity  of  Indian  soci- 
ety, and  that  is,  its  extreme  inquisitive- 
ness.  You  are  passing  perhaps  through  a 
large  station,  and  some  friend  there  kindly 
asks  you  to  break  your  long  journey  by  a 
few  days'  visit  at  his  house.  Some  of  his 
neighbors  come  to  dine  ;  but,  as  the  place 
is  large,  he  has  not  mentioned  who  you 
are  to  any  but  the  few  friends  who  will  be 
interested  in  meeting  you,  so  you  find 
yourself  a  little  stared  at  during  dinner, 
and  liable,  whenever  you  take  a  look  at 
the  guests,  to  catch  some  inquiring  gaze 
riveted  upon  your  unknown  features.  By- 
and-by  when,  following  the  frequent  cus- 
tom in  India,  ladies  and  gentlemen  return 
together  to  the  drawing-room  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  left  it,  an  inquisitive 
guest  who  has  not  been  introduced  to  you, 
seizes  his  opportunity,  and  dropping  into 
the  chair  beside  you,  asks,  without  pre- 
face, — 

"  Have  you  been  here  long  ?  " 

"  Since  yesterday." 

"  Ah  !  —  oh  !  —  ah  !  —  where  did  you 
come  from  ?" 

You  gasp,  naturally,  with  something  of 
the  same  sensation  as  though  you  had  in- 
advertently pulled  the  string  of  a  shower- 
bath,  and  felt  the  dash  of  cold  water  on 
your  face,  and  you  are  half  inclined  to  re- 
sent the  impertinence;  but  none  was  in- 
tended. The  inquirer  is  probably  an  old 
Indian  who  thinks  it  due  to  himself  to 
know  all  about  everybody.  Like  an  ardent 
botanist  who  carefully  preserves  and  clas- 
sifies the  plants  he  meets  with,  the  old 
Indian  has  in  his  mind  a  complete  coUec- 


tion.of  facts  concerning  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  own  service.  If  a  military 
man,  he  has  the  Army  List  by  heart ;  can 
tell  you  where  any  regiment  has  been  sta- 
tioned at  any  given  date  for  the  last  twenty 

years  at  least ;  when  Jones  of  the  th 

got   his   last  step;    when    Smith   of  the 
th  may  look  for  promotion  ;  and  ex- 


presses himself  so  strongly  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  old  Brown's  retiring,  that  you 
are  surprised  to  find  these  men  are  not 
his  most  intimate  associates,  but  are, 
many  of  them,  personally  unknown  to 
him.  The  old  civilian  is  just  the  same, 
and  knows  exactly  where  every  other 
civilian  in  his  own  province  has  ever  been 
stationed,  and  when  he  came  out ;  when 
the  inexorable  "fifty-five  years'  rule" 
will  drive  home  his  superiors  ;  and  who 
is  likely  to  get  the  next  "good  thing" 
that  falls  vacant.  The  ladies,  needless  to 
tell,  are  as  well  informed  on  these  matters 
as  their  husbands,  and  quite  as  ready  to 
discuss  them,  so  that  to  all  these  good 
people  the  arrival  of  a  new  face,  not  to  be 
in  any  way  accounted  for  in  their  scheme 
of  society,  is  as  perplexing  and  interest- 
ing as  a  new  specimen  to  the  botanist, 
and  must  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  anx- 
iously dissected,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
classified  and  fitted  into  its  proper  place 
in  the  collection. 

I  said  that  the  character  of  Indiar^ 
scenery  is  rather  like  that  of  Indian 
society,  and  it  is  so  in  this  way:  that 
English  people  being  comparatively  fevvj 
are  seen  there  with  more  prominent  dis- 
tinctness than  they  are  at  home.  Instead 
of  squares,  and  terraces,  and  rows  of 
houses,  you  have  in  India  detached  build- 
ings, each  standing  in  its  own  ground  or 
compound.  You  can,  if  you  are  so  in- 
clined, walk  round  each  house  and  take 
note  of  every  side  of  it;  and  it  is  much 
the  same  with  people.  Each  has  his 
definite  post,  you  know  exactly  what  that 
post  is,  the  amount  of  importance  to  which 
it  entitles  him,  the  character  of  his  work, 
and  the  income  he  receives  for  doing  it; 
and  you  know  also,  and  not  unfrequently 
mention  to  your  friends,  the  exact  amount 
of  that  income  which  you  consider  him 
justified  in  spending  on  stable  or  table, 
or  on  his  wife's  costume.  He  stands,  as 
it  were,  a  little  removed  from  all  his  neigh- 
bors, on  a  small  raised  platform  of  his 
own,  where  his  friends  can  note  his  good 
or  ill  qualities,  his  every  little  weakness, 
and  where  also  he  has  room  to  develop 
his  own  idiosyncrasies  to  any  extent  he 
pleases.  Like  an  isolated  tree,  he  is  free 
to  shoot  his  branches  in  whatsoever  direc- 
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tion  he  will,  but  should  those  branches 
twist,  crook,  or  grow  unhealthy,  or  should 
they  spring  from  one  side  only  of  the  tree, 
no  friendly  screen  is  interposed  to  hide 
the  deformity  from  gazing  eyes. 

You  get  thus  in  India  a  much  clearer 
knowledge  of  your  neighbors  than  is  at 
all  possible  or  desirable  at  home  :  and 
knowing  so  much  about  them  has  some- 
times the  sad  effect  of  making  people  wish 
to  know  still  more,  and  of  leading  them  to 
talk  of  what  they  think  may,  or  ought  to 
be  the  case,  and  so,  many  amusing  sto- 
ries begun  in  no  unkindly  spirit  get  circu- 
lated about  a  station,  unconsciously  ex- 
aggerated as  they  pass  from  lip  to  lip, 
until  at  last  they  have  developed  into 
something  positively  cruel.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  mischief  may  be  done  by  "idle  " 
tongues  and  minds,  that  look  for  novelty 
and  amusement,  with  no  thought  of  the 
harm  their  reckless  chattering  may  do. 
Of  course  it  is  very  nice  to  have  some- 
thing fresh  to  talk  about  to  the  set  of 
people  whom  you  meet  day  after  day  at 
Badminton,  and  night  after  night  at  ball 
or  dinner-party,  for  months  together,  and 
piquant  little  anecdotes  of  your  acquaint- 
ances in  the  early  stage  before  the  sting 
of  the  story  has  grown,  are  so  extremely 
funny  that  you  feel  as  though  you  must 
repeat  them  to  the  next  person  you  meet, 
and  so  the  propensity  to  gossip  once  in- 
dulged grows  hard  to  check,  and  fastens 
itself  upon  one  almost  insensibly. 

It  is  most  unfair  to  fancy,  as  so  many 
people  do,  that  because  a  woman's  lot  is 
cast  in  India,  she  must  necessarily  lead  a 
gossiping,  frivolous  existence :  many 
women  certainly  do  so,  but  would  they 
have  done  any  better  in  England .?  Of 
course  in  India  there  is  not  the  same  va- 
riety of  interests  and  occupations  as  there 
is  at  home:  the  climate  undoubtedly  les- 
sens one's  energy,  decreases  those  pow- 
ers of  physical  exercise  which  help  to 
keep  both  mind  and  body  sound,  and  com- 
pels one  to  pass  many  hours  of  the  day 
indoors  ;  but  those  who  will  lead  useful 
lives, do  lead  them  in  India  as  elsewhere, 
and  healthful  occupation  during  the  time 
of  enforced  quiet  is  the  best  preparation 
for  that  spent  in  society,  the  true  preserv- 
ative against  gossip,  and  the  means  by 
which  the  amusements  of  afternoon  and 
evening  may  be  made  innocent  relaxation 
and  refreshment  instead  of  dissipation. 
It  is  a  pity  that  ladies  who  are  conversant 
with  some  of  the  languages  of  Continental 
Europe,  do  not  more  frequently  apply 
themselves  to  the  real  study  of  Hindo- 
stani.    They  might  then  be  acceptable  and 


useful  visitors  to  many  a  poor  brown  wom- 
an shut  up  all  her  life  in  a  dull  zenana 
with  hardly  anything  to  occupy  her  mind 
or  time  ;  or,  if  unable  to  make  personal 
visits  to  these  native  homes,  an  English- 
woman of  sufficient  ability  may  bestow  an 
inestimable  boon  upon  the  inmates  by 
translating  into  their  language  such  books 
as  they  would  be  likely  to  read  with  inter- 
est, or  by  writing  original  tales  and  verses 
for  their  perusal.  A  large  field  of  work 
lies  too  among  the  famihes  of  soldiers,  of 
poor  English  clerks,  and  those  of  the  un- 
happy Eurasians  who  seem  to  belong  to 
neither  of  the  races  from  which  they 
spring,  while  inheriting  the  weaknesses 
of  both.  Children  to  be  taught  and 
clothed,  women  to  be  cheered  and 
strengthened  by  a  word  of  sympathy,  and 
struggling  poverty  to  be  relieved,  may  all 
be  found  by  those  who  seek  them,  besides 
the  thousand  and  one  good  offices  towards 
her  own  associates  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Indian  is  never  wanting.  The  drawback 
to  these  employments  is  the  short  time 
which  most  people  spend  in  one  place. 
In  India  nobody  is  really  "at  home;" 
even  if  the  husband  have  a  settled  post 
which  keeps  him  in  the  plains,  the  wife 
and  children  must  enjoy,'  if  possible,  the 
coolness  of  the  hills  in  summer,  and  so 
the  family  oscillates  perpetually  between 
the  two.  Military  men  and  civilians  are 
alike  liable  to  be  moved  on  short  notice, 
and  neither  of  them  when  he  goes  on 
leave  to  England,  knows  where  he  will  be 
stationed  on  his  return,  and  thus  the 
years  of  service  spent  in  this  distant 
country  are  indeed  a  pilgrimage.  This 
certainty  of  a  speedy  removal  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  beginning  work  which  one 
cannot  hope  to  carry  on  for  more  than  a 
short  time  ;  it  seems  hardly  worth  while 
to  take  things  up  and  have  to  leave  them 
presently;  but  if  the  work  became  more 
general,  such  an  objection  would  be  very 
much  weakened,  because  there  would 
then  be  the  reasonable  hope  that  your 
successor  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
carry  on  that  which  you  had  begun. 

In  these  days  when  the  central  Asian 
question  is  brought  so  prominently  for- 
ward, the  study  of  Indian  history,  and  the 
relations  of  our  empire  to  other  Eastern 
countries,  become  doubly  attractive,  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  those  who  desire 
to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  affairs 
there  :  while  the  many  races  over  whom 
we  rule,  their  past,  present  and  future 
well-beings  ;  with  their  differing  charac- 
ters, religions,  industries,  costumes,  and 
customs  \  the  wondrous  architectural  re- 
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mains  scattered  throughout  India,  its 
products,  scenery  and  natural  history,  offer 
wide  fields  of  research  to  those  who  care 
to  tread  them. 

So  much  for  the  antidotes  to  gossip ; 
let  us  look  now  at  some  of  its  results. 
Perhaps  a  young  bride  comes  out  know- 
ing nothing  of  Indian  life,  and  very  little 
beyond  that  of  an  English  schoolroom. 
She  may  be  the  wife  of  an  assistant  com- 
missioner in  a  large  station  where  there 
are  cantonments,  who  is  busy  all  day  long 
in  his  Katcherry,  and  feels  more  disposed 
for  rest  and  quiet  when  office  hours  are 
over,  than  for  gaieties.  The  bride  has 
not  very  much  to  occupy  her  time ;  from 
twelve  to  two,  the  orthodox  hours  for 
calling,  she  has  plenty  of  visitors  to  en- 
tertain. She  is  bright  and  attractive,  ac- 
customed to  brothers  at  home,  and  wel- 
comes gladly  some  young  officer  who  has 
also  a  superabundance  of  leisure,  and 
proves  to  have  been  at  school  with  some 
of  her  brothers.  It  seems  a  pity  Mrs. 
Smith  should  go  for  a  quiet  walk  or  drive 
with  her  husband  evening  after  evening, 
when  everybody  else  is  at  Badminton  and 
she  would  enjoy  a  game.  Will  she  let 
her  visitor  escort  her  to  a  Badminton 
party  to-morrow  ?  or,  the  days  are  cooler 
now,  may  he  come  and  take  her  for  a  ride 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  her  husband  can 
leave  work  ?  Mr.  Smith  is  glad  she 
should  be  amused,  and  is  glad  to  be  let 
off  from  parties  himself,  and  so,  day  after 
day,  some  other  man  escorts  his  wife,  un- 
til the  unfortunate  couple  suddenly  find 
that  station  gossip  is  aroused  about  them. 
Mrs.  Smith  is  stigmatized  as  an  inveterate 
flirt,  and  kind-hearted  apologists,  while 
they  admit  the  fact,  declare  it  to  be  all 
the  fault  of  Mr.  Smith,  "  who  evidently 
cares  nothing  for  his  wife,  never  goes  out 
with  her,  and  lets  her  always  be  about 
with  that  young  Jones." 

To  sensitive  people,  who,  unwarned  by 
any  friendly  hint,  find  they  have  uninten- 
tionally given  rise  to  such  remarks,  the 
pain  is  great;  but  to  others  —  tougher- 
natured  —  it  will  sometimes  prove  a  stim- 
ulus to  fresh  flirtations.  There  are  hus- 
bands who  take  a  pride  in  all  the  atten- 
tions which  their  wives  receive,  and  mar- 
ried woman  who  prefer  to  be  seen  inces- 
santly with  an  aide-de-camp  to  going  out 
with  their  husbands;  whose  "door  is 
shut"  to  lady  visitors,  while  they  are 
gaily  chattering  with  more  congenial  ad- 
mirers; but  it  is  not  the  very  young 
brides  who  offend  in  this  way.  It  re- 
quires some  years  of  experience  to  have 
brought  the  art  of  flirting  to  this  happy 


culmination,  and  that  with  a  tact  and  pro- 
priety so  perfect  that  no  breath  of  scan- 
dal has  murmured  any  hint  of  a  husband's 
disapproval,  and  even  the  most  censori- 
ous are  obliged  to  allow  that  after  all  it  is 
only  "  Mrs.  Biffins's  way." 

People  tell  you  that  the  real  "old  In- 
dian" is  dying  out,  that  his  death-blow 
was  struck  with  the  cessation  of  the  Com- 
pany's rule,  and  certainly  the  race  of  thin, 
parchmenty,  curry-eating,  hookah-smok- 
ing men,  with  half-caste  wives,  and  "Chee 
chee  "  families  reared  in  India,  and  speak- 
ing English  with  an  impure  pronuncia- 
tion, and  three  lakhs  of  rupees  of  debt, 
is  almost  extinct ;  but  the  real  cause  of 
his  disappearance  is  simply  the  improved 
facilities  of  communication  with  England, 
and  the  establishment  of  hill  sanitaria. 
The  lady  who  will  spend  a  whole  morning 
in  her  verandah,  turning  over  the  con- 
tents of  every  bundle  in  a  box-wallah's 
pack,  and  then  dismiss  the  unfortunate, 
trader  without  buying  anything  of  him, 
or  making  the  least  return  for  the  many 
hours  she  has  wasted  for  him,  is  indeed 
still  to  be  met  with,  but  not  so  frequently 
as  of  yore.  Ladies  on  a  march  can  get 
supplies  of  food,  and  even  tinned  English 
provisions  at  dak  bungalows,  and  need 
not  now  to  emulate  their  valiant  country- 
woman, who,  on  being  told  by  the  head- 
man that  there  were  positively  no  eggs, 
no  chicken,  and  no  milk  in  his  village, 
drew  from  her  pocket  a  newly  invented 
lucifer-match-box,  and  suddenly  striking 
a  light,  and  holding  it  to  the  nose  of  the 
astonished  native,  commanded  him  to 
produce  instantly  all  that  she  required. 

The  head-man,  concluding  that  such  an 
effect  could  have  been  produced  only  by  a 
very  powerful  evil  spirit,  hurried  off  in 
much  alarm,  and  eggs,  chicken,  milk, 
grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  poured  in  upon 
the  imperious  lady.  These  things  belong 
more  or  less  to  the  past,  but  there  are  a  few 
traits  of  the  "  old  Indian  "  character  that 
linger  still.  Witness  the  almost  daily  ar- 
rival of  a  folded  paper,  with  a  long  list  of 
names  on  its  outer  cover,  headed  with, 
"  Please  write  soon."  This  paper  almost 
invariably  contains  a  list  of  things  to  be 
sold :  furniture,  crockery,  carriages,  har- 
ness, clothes,  etc.;  but  I  must  do  the  pres- 
ent race  of  Anglo-Indians  the  justice  to 
say  that  it  is  their  superfluous  new,  and 
not  their  old  garments,  with  which  they 
wish  to  part,  and  this  again  is  one  of  the 
many  windows  through  which  you  over- 
look your  neighbor's  dwelling.  By  see- 
ing the  prices  affixed  to  the  various  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  you  gain  an  excellent  idea 
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of  the  rate  at  which  the  seller  is  in  the 
habit  of  spending  upon  those  articles,  and 
if  you  have  only  been  long  enough  in  In- 
dia to  appreciate  this  advantage,  you  have 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  shaking  your 
head  over  the  extravagance  of  "  poor  So- 
and-So,  who  had  bought  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive carriage  than  he  could  afford, 
had  it  out  out  from  England  in  fact :  "  or 
over  his  wife's  reckless  expenditure  in 
dress.  "  She  sent  round  a  French  mantle 
for  sale  at  twenty  guineas,  and  you  know 
she  has  no  business,  with  their  income, 
to  buy  an  expensive  thing  like  that." 
Ah  !  we  are  all  very  human,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  we  talk  about  the  fol- 
h*es  or  the  weaknesses  of  friends,  and 
India  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  raise 
our  tone  of  mind,  or  to  give  us  higher 
and  more  charitable  thoughts  ;  rather  the 
reverse.  Society  is  in  many  ways  more 
lax  and  easy-going  than  at  home  :  and  the 
fact  that  beyond  an  infinitesimally  small 
sprinkling  of  outsiders,  everybody  be- 
longs to  one  branch  or  other  of  the  ser- 
vice, makes  it  unlike  anything  one  can 
ever  expect  to  meet  in  England.  The 
purely  official  standard  by  which  every- 
body's position  is  assigned,  brings  often 
into  prominent  places  those  who  are  quite 
unfitted  to  be  leaders  of  society,  either 
from  their  antecedents,  or,  in  the  case  of 
ladies,  sometimes  from  their  extreme 
youth.  Then  there  are  no  really  old  peo- 
ple to  give  weight  and  sobriety — those  who 
are  elderly  for  India,  would  be  scarcely 
more  than  middle-aged  at  home  :  and  third- 
ly, the  want  of  a  good  coinage  has  a  singu- 
larly bad  effect  upon  financial  morality. 
Rupees  are  too  heavy  to  be  carried  about, 
so  instead  of  paying  ready  money  for 
small  articles  at  the  English  shops,  most 
people  have  a  bill ;  then  they  forget  how 
this  is  mounting  up,  and  rush  into  some 
extravagance,  new  costumes,  it  may  be, 
for  a  fancy  ball,  which  a,re  always  expen- 
sive, and  which  result  in  other  and  still 
longer  bills.  A  dead  weight  of  debt  is 
not  cheerful  or  ennobling  when  hanging 
round  the  neck  of  man  or  woman,  but 
they  get  used  to  it  after  a  while.  Hus- 
band and  wife  are  both  popular  in  society, 
they  must  go  to  this  or  that  ball,  they 
must  take  part  in  these  or  those  theatri- 
cals, all  involving  further  outlay,  until  as 
years  go  on  the  tone  of  their  minds  has 
insensibly  lowered  and  they  have  become 
capable  of  an  amount  of  shabbiness  in  all 
money  matters  to  which  in  earlier  days  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  sink.  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  say  as 
high  praise,  "  I  like  to  have  money  deal- 


ings with  the  So-and-Sos  —  they  are  such 
good  paymasters,"  as  though  prompt  pay- 
ment of  debts  were  the  exception,  not  the 
rule,  in  India.  And  money  does  not  go 
so  far  there  as  it  does  at  home.  You  may 
give  less  wages  to  your  servants,  but  you 
have  to  keep  ten  times  the  number;  and 
though  a  horse,  or  a  leg  of  mutton,  may 
cost  very  much  less  than  in  England,  a 
quire  of  paper  or  a  pair  of  gloves,  any  of 
the  modern  luxuries  which  are  in  fact 
necessities,  are  twice  as  dear  as  in  Europe, 
and  are  a  perpetual  heavy  drain  upon 
small  incomes. 

Of  all  the  subjects  which  annoy  and 
worry  housekeepers  in  India,  none  gives 
rise  to  more  domestic  disturbances  than 
what  we  used  to  call  the  Great  Jahran 
Question.  It  seems  impossible  at  first 
sight  that  so  humble  an  article,  for  the 
Jahran  is  merely  a  duster,  should  cause 
so  much  heartburning,  yet  such  is  its  uni- 
versal result.  The  ayahs  want  jahrans, 
the  sweepers  want  jdhrans,  the  bearers 
want  jahrans,  the  tailor  wants  jahrans, 
the  kitchen  department  is  omnivorous  in 
its  consumption  of  the  article,  and  so  is 
the  stable  department ;  and  when  on 
Monday  morning  a  great  pile  of  unsavory 
dusters  is  collected  and  counted  over  to 
the  Mem  Sahib  before  they  are  taken 
away  by  the  dobhi  to  be  washed,  some 
of  those  given  out  on  the  preceding  Mon- 
day are  invariably  missing;  and  as  each 
member  of  your  establishment  is  abso- 
lutely certain  that  he  or  she  has  brought 
back  exactly  the  right  number,  disputes 
and  chattering  are  rife  in  the  compound, 
the  poor  ayah  who  has  to  seek  the  miss- 
ing articles  is  almost  at  her  wits'  end, 
and  the  lady  herself  must  stand  her 
ground  manfully,  and  insist  firmly  that 
they  must  be  found  without  delay,  before 
the  lost  dusters  can  be  produced.  Then 
in  the  buying  them,  she  may  offend  a 
dozen  friends  at  least.  The  hemming  of 
jdhrans  is  a  branch  of  industry  much  en- 
couraged by  charitable  ladies,  amongst 
poor  English  or  Eurasian  widows,  chil- 
dren in  schools,  and  any  other  dependent 
persons  they  may  wish  to  assist ;  but  the 
jahrans,  when  hemmed,  must  be  sold, 
and  many  of  these  kind-hearted  people, 
quite  unable  to  believe  that  any  other 
lady's  protigdes  may  be  as  worthy  and 
necessitous  as  their  own,  are  prepared  to 
force  their  dusters  on  their  friends  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  When  Mrs.  Smith 
looks  reproachfuUy  in  your  face  and  says, 
sweetly  smiling,  "  Dear  Mrs.  Jones,  you 
have  not  bought  any  of  my  old  women's 
dusters  for  such  a  long  time;  I  am  sure 
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you  must  be  wanting  some  new  ones,  do 
let  me  send  you  a  few  dozen  to-morrow," 
you  know  she  will  be  hurt  if  you  decline 
them  on  the  plea  of  having  obtained  yes- 
terday a  supply  hemmed  by  Mrs.  Brown's 
schoolchildren;  while  if  you  have  the 
temerity  to  say  that  you  prefer  to  buy 
always  in  the  bazaar  because  the  jahrans 
there  are  so  much  cheaper  than  anything 
your  friends  can  offer,  and  with  your 
many  children  you  are  obliged  to  con- 
sider expense,  you  may  be  sure  that  Mrs. 
Smith  will  never  think  so  well  of  you 
again  after  manifesting  what  she  con- 
siders so  lamentable  a  want  of  anything 
like  proper  feeling. 

Your  servants  sometimes  involve  you 
in  amusing  little  difficulties,  either  by 
lending  your  property  to  your  friends,  or 
by  borrowing  theirs  for  you.  You  are 
going  to  give  a  large  entertainment,  and 
desire  your  khansamah  to  hire  for  you  in 
the  bazaar  such  extra  crockery  as  will  be 
required.  You  are  charged  so  much  for 
the  use  of  the  china,  and  pay  the  money, 
thinking  the  sum  asked  by  no  means  un- 
reasonable for  such  nice  plates  as  you 
had,  especially  those  white  ones  with  a 
blue  crest  upon  them,  a  lion  rampant, 
with  a  motto  curling  round  him.  It  just 
occurs  to  you  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  buy  those  plates,  and  to  wonder 
what  they  would  cost;  but  other  things 
put  them  out  of  your  head,  and  by  the 
time  you  go  out  to  dinner  the  next  even- 
ing you  have  forgotten  the  china.  Then, 
when  a  plate  of  soup  is  put  before  you, 
you  see  the  blue  lion  again  :  there  he  is 
too  on  all  the  other  plates  round  the 
table,  with  the  same  motto,  word  for  word, 
just  as  it  was  upon  the  plates  you  hired. 
This  rather  surprises  you.  Has  your 
hostess  really  so  few  soup-plates  of  her 
own  that  she  must  borrow  of  your  Parsee 
friend,  and  that  for  small  dinner-parties.? 
You  have  spied  a  most  unexpected  lean- 
ness in  this  land  of  Egypt,  you  think. 
But  then  the  fish  comes  round,  and  there 
is  the  lion  again  —  and  there  he  is  on 
every  piece  of  ware  for  every  course  of  the 
dinner.     At  last  you  speak. 

"I  had  some  plates  like  this,  with  just 
the  same  blue  lion  on  them,  from  the 
bazaar,  for  my  ball  supper." 

Your  hostess  brightens  visibly.  "  Then 
that  explains  it,"  she  cries.  "  We  could 
not  think  what  was  the  matter  that  night, 
for  we  had  barely  enough  plates  to  eat 
our  dinner  off." 

The  mystery  is  solved:  your  khansa- 
mah borrows  Mrs.  A.'s  plates  of  her 
khansamah,  and  charges  you  at  the  same 


rate  as  though  he  hired  them  in  the 
bazaar.  Mrs.  A.  is  not  enlightened  on 
the  subject,  and  what  money  transactions 
pass  between  the  two  worthies  does  not 
transpire. 

The  etiquette  of  calls  in  India  is,  that 
they  should  be  paid  by  the  last  comer  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  two,  and  any 
one  is  at  liberty  to  call  on  all  the  people 
who  have  arrived  at  a  station  before  him. 
Everybody  in  society,  on  going  to  the 
chief  town  of  a  province,  leaves  a  card  at 
Government  House,  and  receives  an  in- 
vitation to  a  dinner  or  ball  with  "  R.  S. 
V.  P.  to  So-and-so,"  in  the  corner.  These 
mysterious  letters  have  been  known  to 
cause  some  difficulty  to  India-born  offi- 
cials of  the  "  uncovenanted  "  class,  who, 
by  obtaining  the  wished-for  distinction  of 
a  gazetted  appointment,  find  themselves 
admitted  to  a  society  above  the  level  of 
their  earlier  days.  There  is  a  story,  said 
to  be  wholly  true,  of  a  worthy  couple  who 
were  anxious,  before  going  to  a  new  sta- 
tion, to  part  from  their  old  neighbors  with 
every  graceful  and  appropriate  form  of 
farewell;  and  long  and  sadly  they  pon- 
dered over  the  cards  they  were  to  leave. 
"  I  know  the  ladies  do  write  something  in 
the  corner  of  their  cards  when  they  are 
going  away,"  said  the  wife,  "but  I  don't 
like  to  ask  anybody  what  it  is,  because 
that  would  show  we  did  not  know  our- 
selves." She  had  better  have  asked,  poor 
lady,  or  else  put  nothing  at  all,  for  her 
husband,  who  was  familiar  with  no  com- 
bination of  letters  without  words  save  £ 
s.  d.  and  T.  O.,  suggested  she  should  look 
through  all  the  cards  she  had  received. 
She  did  so  ;  there  was  none  with  P.  P.  C, 
but  there  was  a  card  of  invitation  to  an 
entertainment  at  Government  House; 
that  must  be  right  surely — the  mysteri- 
ous initials  good  enough  for  high  officials 
must  be  good  enough  for  her,  and  so  the 
station  was  convulsed  with  laughter  when 
in  every  house  appeared  a  farewell  card 
from 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Da  Costa, 
R.  S.   V.  F. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  watch  the  arrival 
on  horseback  of  a  visitor  who  wisely  wears 
an  ugly  and  unbecoming  sola  topee  (cork 
helmet)  to  screen  his  head  from  the  fierce 
sunshine,  while  a  sais  runs  behind  carry- 
ing the  tall  glossy  hat  which  his  master 
brings  into  your  drawing  room  and  strokes 
during  his  visit.  It  is  always  hopeless  to 
give  one's  name  to  a  native  servant,  its 
mangled  remains  would  be  long  past  rec- 
ognition  by   the   time   they  reached   his 
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mistress  ;  so  the  proper  thing  to  do  after 
ascertaining  that  a  lady  is  at  home,  is  to 
send  in  your  card,  or  '« ticket,"  and  wait 
until  the  servant  returns  to  give  you  her 
"salaam."  Ladies  get  very  much  per- 
plexed sometimes  as  to  the  personal  iden- 
tity of  their  visitors.  Thus,  when  a  pair 
of  friends  go  round  together  to  make  calls 
during  their  holiday  in  the  hills,  how  is  a 
hostess,  who  never  saw  either  of  them  be- 
fore, to  discover  from  their  occasionally 
rather  bashful  conversation  which  gentle- 
man is  Mr.  Jones,  and  which  is  Mr. 
Smith  ?  If  she  ask  them  to  dinner  after- 
wards for  different  evenings,  she  is  sure 
to  find  the  man  she  took  for  Smith  re- 
sponds to  Jones's  invitation,  and  vice 
versa. 

In  the  wholesale  system  of  calling 
pursued  in  the  hills  it  often  happens  that 
you  have  to  entertain  at  dinner  guests 
whose  personal  appearance  is  entirely  un- 
known to  you.  These  ladies,  whose  hus- 
bands are  unable  to  get  leave  from  work 
in  the  plains,  have  called  upon  your  wife 
without  seeing  her,  and  she  has  returned 
the  visit  with  the  same  result;  so  you  are 
both  dependent  on  the  quickness  of  your 
own  faculties  to  discover  from  their  pre- 
liminary talk  which  is  the  most  important 
lady  whom  you  must  take  in  to  dinner; 
you  know  her  name  of  course,  and  prob- 
ably all  about  her,  but  you  have  no  idea 
which  of  your  guests  she  is.  As  the  first 
visitor  is  seen  approaching,  a  servant  en- 
ters and  announces,  "  A  lady  comes."  So 
you  go  out  and  receive  on  your  threshold 
an  utter  stranger,  to  whom  you  offer  your 
arm  to  the  drawing-room,  and  make  your- 
self as  charming  as  circumstances  permit, 
until  the  announcement  of  another  lady, 
whom  you  must  receive  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  so  on  until  all  the  party  is  assem- 
bled. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  which  strike 
the  visitor  in  India  are  what  are  called 
"acting  appointments."  Official  No.  i 
goes  to  England,  and  his  place  is  tempo- 
rarily supplied  by  Official  No.  2,  who  en- 
joys a  larger  salary  for  the  time;  then 
No.  3  is  moved  up  to  "act"  for  No.  2, 
and  so  on  downwards,  until  to  the  outsider 
it  really  seems  sometimes  as  though  no 
one  were  doing  his  own,  but  everybody 
some  other  man's  work. 

In  writing  of  society  in  India,  and  de- 
ploring its  obvious  faults  and  shortcom- 
ings, one  turns  with  grateful  pleasure  to 
record  its  almost  universal  and  thorough 
kindness.  It  sounds  paradoxical  to  say 
that  India  is  the  country  of  the  world  in 
which  the  kindest  deeds  are  done,  and  the 
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unkindest  words  spoken,  but  is  is  very 
true;  and  true  too  that  while  the  hard 
and  bitter  words  are  born  of  idle  want  of 
thought,  the  good  deeds  spring  from  ten- 
derness of  heart,  and  from  consideration 
and  sympathy  for  the  wants  of  others. 
Nowhere  else,  probably,  does  one  form 
such  close  and  intimate  friendships,  des- 
tined sometimes,  as  long  years  of  absence 
weaken  the  old  links  with  home,  to  grow 
stronger  even  than  the  ties  of  blood.  It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  long  sojourn 
in  India  does  and  must  cut  off  the  exile 
from  his  own  family ;  they  have  forgotten 
the  old  early  days  whose  memory  he  cher- 
ishes so  fondly,  while  he  has  acquired 
new  tastes  and  interests  of  which  they 
know  but  little,  and  feel  very  seldom  an 
inclination  to  learn  more,  and  so  when  the 
first  novelty  of  his  return  has  worn  off, 
the  old  Indian  begins  to  feel  himself  an 
outsider  in  the  family  circle,  and  to  wish 
sometimes  for  more  congenial  society, 
until  he  ends  by  settling  down  amongst 
the  tried  friends  of  his  exile,  feeling  that 
however  delightful  it  is  to  be  able  to  see 
his  relations  when  he  will,  his  true  home 
is  with  his  own  compeers. 

People  say  the  character  of  Indian  so- 
ciety has  altered  greatly  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Before  the  introduction  of  croquet, 
when  everybody  rode  or  drove  at  sunset 
on  the  Mall,  it  was  an  important  thing  to 
have  your  carriage  appointments  perfect 
of  their  kind,  and  your  horses  such  as 
should  challenge  the  admiration  of  your 
friends.  Now,  though  croquet  has  been 
killed  by  Badminton  and  tennis,  the  Mall 
is  almost  deserted,  and  the  few  people 
who  hasten  through  it  are  on  their  way 
to  garden  parties  of  one  kind  or  another, 
utterly  reckless  as  to  the  appearance  of 
the  vehicle  in  which  they  sit,  and  prefer- 
ring an  inexpensive  tum-tum,  or  even  a 
hired  gharry,  to  the  elegant  conveyances 
of  the  good  old  times. 

The  lavish  hospitality  which  was  need- 
ful before  the  days  of  dak  bungalows  and 
hotels,  is  so  no  longer;  but  in  no  other 
country  of  the  world  are  you  sure  to  re- 
ceive from  people  upon  whom  you  have 
not  the  slightest  claim,  help  such  as  you 
would  hardly  dare  to  hope  for  from  your 
nearest  relatives  :  nowhere  else  will  you, 
as  an  utter  stranger,  be  taken  in  and 
nursed  with  untiring  tenderness  and  kind- 
ness, and  this  too  where  nearly  all  the 
fatigue  of  nursing  falls  upon  your  enter- 
tainers themselves,  and  not  upon  some 
old  trustworthy  servant,  as  it  would  do  in 
an  English  house.  And  all  this  is  done 
as  a  matter  of  course :  you  are  ill  and 
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alone,  therefore  you  must  be  taken  home 
by  some  motherly  soul  who,  be  she  young 
or  old,  will  treat  you  as  her  own  and  only 
child  all  through  the  period  of  your  ill- 
ness, and  be  your  fast  friend  ever  after- 
wards if  you  have  only  the  common 
courtesy  to  say  "thank  you  "  to  her  for 
her  goodness. 

We  may  laugh  at  Indian  society,  suffer 
perhaps  from  its  faults,  and  be  irritated 
or  disgusted  by  its  weaknesses  and  fol- 
lies, but  never  let  us  deny  the  generous 
kindness  for  which  it  is  still  remarkable, 
the  good  qualities  which  come  to  light 
when  any  passing  breeze  is  strong  enough 
to  blow  aside  the  foliage  of  that  noxious 
plant  of  gossip  which  does  its  best  to 
stifle  and  to  overshadow  them. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
MOSLEM    PIRATES    IN    THE    MEDITERRA- 
NEAN. 

Across  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  two  irreconcilable  enemies, 
Moslem  and  Christian,  have  glared  at 
each  other  for  centuries :  to  the  north 
Spain,  France,  Italy;  to  the  south,  Mo- 
rocco, Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli.  The  waves 
that  wash  those  shores  have  many  a  time 
been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  valiant 
and  the  helpless,  the  strong  soldier  and 
the  trembling  child.  They  have  been  the 
liquid  battle-plain  for  belted  knight  and 
turbaned  Turk  during  many  troubled 
years,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Italy  from 
Villafranca  to  Sicily  there  are  few  miles 
of  territory  which  have  not  at  one  time  or 
another  been  scorched  and  ravaged  by 
African  fire  and  sword. 

There  are  no  pages  of  European  history 
more  full  of  wild  romance  and  stirring 
adventure  than  those  which  record  the 
deeds  of  the  Moslem  pirates  in  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  and  of  all  these  pages  those 
which  embrace  the  period  from  1500  to 
1560  are  by  far  the  most  important  and 
interesting.  Not  that  a  fierce  maritime 
warfare  between  the  Turks  and  Christians 
did  not  exist  long  before  ;  but  during  this 
period  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  former 
took  a  more  powerful  development,  by 
reason  of  the  protection  afforded  to  these 
lawless  marauders  by  the  sultans  of  Tur- 
key, who  invested  sundry  of  them  with 
important  dignities,  and  even  with  sov- 
ereignty. Within  those  sixty  years  the 
Ottoman  emperors  made  use  of  the  pirate 
chiefs  to  forward  their  own  ambitious  aims 
in  northern  Africa,  and  to  drive  out  the 


native  Arab  dynasties.  But  they  proved 
to  be  implements  which  as  often  cut  the 
hand  that  wielded  them  as  those  against 
whom  they  were  directed. 

Perhaps  not  the  least  singular  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  piratical  wars 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  the  fact  that  their 
latest  and  ablest  historian  is  a  Roman 
Dominican  monk.  Padre  Alberto  Gugliel- 
motti,  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  is  the 
author  of  a  series  of  valuable  works  all 
dealing  with  marine  matters,  and  espe- 
cially and  peculiarly  with  the  Papal  navy. 
Perhaps  to  the  general  reader  the  very 
phrase  "  Papal  navy  "  may  appear  almost 
incongruous.  Yet  a  Papal  navy  once  ex- 
isted, and  its  captains  and  sailors  were 
amongst  the  most  valiant  and  skilful  of 
all  those  who  manned  and  navigated  the 
fleets  of  the  Mediterranean.  Still  more 
incongruous  does  it  appear  to  think  of  a 
cowled  friar  in  his  cell  inditing  treatises 
and  narratives  about  naval  doings,  which 
not  only  manifest  the  most  complete 
mastery  of  technical  details,  but  have  as 
breezy  a  salt  savor  of  the  sea  in  them  as 
Dibdin's  songs !  The  phenomenon  is 
partly  accounted  for  when  we  learn  that 
Padre  Guglielmotti  is  a  native  of  Civit^ 
Vecchia,  and  that  his  boyish  reminis- 
cences include  listening  with  easrer  delight 
to  the  yarns  of  an  old  sailor  who  was  wont 
to  sit  on  the  quay  on  holiday  afternoons 
and  recount  his  adventures.  But  Padre 
Guglielmotti's  natural  bent  and  aptitude 
for  maritime  things  have  been  cultivated 
by  assiduous  and  intelligent  study.  On 
navigation,  gunnery,  and  fortification,  on 
marine  topography  and  meteorology  (es- 
pecially as  regards  the  phenomena  to  be 
observed  in  the  Mediterranean),  this  Do- 
minican monk  speaks  with  science  and 
authority.  One  is  tempted  to  exclaim, 
"What  a  fine  sailor  wasted!"  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  for  thousands 
of  stout  fellows  able  to  take  part  in 
doughty  deeds  afloat,  all  the  seaports  in 
Italy  could  perhaps  not  furnish  one  other 
able  to  chronicle  them  as  the  Padre  Al- 
berto has  done  for  us.  He  brings  to  the 
performance  of  his  task  some  valuable 
elements  which  are  supplied  by  the 
learned  leisure  of  a  cloistered  life  ;  and  a 
mass  of  very  varied  erudition  is  fused,  so 
to  speak,  into  homogeneity  by  the  glow  of 
a  strong  and  steady  enthusiasm. 

The  leading  incidents  of  the  piratical 
warfare  waged  by  the  Mussulmen  against 
the  Christians  in  the  Mediterranean  are 
to  be  met  with  scattered  throughout  the 
pages  of  many  chroniclers  and  historians. 
Jacopo  Bosio  in  his  well-known  history  of 
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the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  *  — 
known  later  as  the  Knights  of  Malta  — 
records  many  of  them  ;  as  does  Agostino 
Giustiniani  in  his  ''Annals  of  Genoa," 
Pietro  Bembo  in  his  ''  Reriun  Venetarum 
Historio!''  Guerrazzi  in  his  "Life  of  An- 
drea Doria"  (the  latter,  despite  its  power 
and  elequence,  not  always  to  be  relied  on 
in  detail),  and  many  others.  But  Padre 
Guo-lielmotti  has  for  the  first  time  col- 
lected and  co-ordinated  these  scattered 
records  into  a  historic  whole,  and  has 
added  to  them  much  valuable  original 
thought,  and  many  hitherto  inedited  doc- 
uments, the  fruit  of  his  diligent  research- 
es. The  work  we  are  now  alluding  to  is 
entitled  "Z^  Giierra  dei  Piraii,  e  la 
Marina  Pontificia^  dal  1500  al  1560." 
It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  book  so  interest- 
ing at  once  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
author's  character  and  tone  of  mind 
might  furnish  as  valuable  a  study  to  the 
psychologist  as  his  facts  afford  to  the 
historian.  He  is  endowed  with  a  fresh- 
ness and  vigor  of  imagination  which  en- 
ables  him  to  realize  to  his  own  mind  the 
events  he  chronicles,  almost  as  forcibly 
as  if  he  had  witnessed  them.  One  result 
of  this  power  is  that  he  writes  of  distant 
incidents  with  a  lively  personal  interest, 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  unable 
to  feel  even  for  the  passing  life  around 
them.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
have  not  fossilized  the  men  of  the  Cinque 
Cento  for  Padre  Guglielmotti.  He  loves 
and  hates  them  with  a  heartiness  worthy 
of  Doctor  Johnson.  As  a  counterpoise, 
he  has  a  genuine  love  of  truth,  and  would 
not  willingly  misrepresent  even  a  Barbary 
pirate!  But  his  manifestations  of  impar- 
tiality are  such  as  an  honest  man  might 
display  towards  his  neighbor  and  contem- 
porary in  'the  flesh  ;  and  they  neither 
have,  nor  affect  to  have,  any  Jove-like  air 
of  serene  tolerance,  or  scientific  imper- 
turbability. For  him  humanity  is  still 
warm  and  palpitating  in  parchment  chroni- 
cles of  three  centuries  ago. 

The  year  1500  of  our  era  was  the  Jubilee 
year.  Rome  was  full  of  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  Her  hostelries  were  over- 
flowing ;  the  ports  of  her  maritime  terri- 
tory were  populous  with  foreign  vessels  ; 
the  sea  in  those  days  was  a  more  fre- 
quented highway  than  the  land  ;  and  the 
concourse  of  travellers  arriving  from  the 
different  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean accumulated  a  mass  of  testi- 
mony as   to  the  vexations,  injuries,  and 

*  Storia  della  sacra  religione  et  illustrissima  milizia 
di  San  Giovanni  Gerosolimitano.  Ia£ol.  Roma,  1594- 
1602. 


alarms  inflicted  on  their  respective  coun- 
tries by  the  Mussulmen  pirates.  At  the 
same  time,  the  traditions  of  the  ancient 
crusades  against  the  infidel  were  revived 
and  warmed  by  all  the  religious  exer- 
cises, the  public  preachings,  and  the  visits 
to  famous  sanctuaries,  which  belonged  to 
the  Jubilee  year.  The  Borgia  pope,  Alex- 
ander VI.,  who  then  sat  on  the  throne  of 
St.  Peter's,  proposed  an  alliance  of  Chris- 
tian princes  and  peoples  against  the  Turk. 
Almost  every  European  nation  had  vital 
cause  to  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  Mus- 
sulman power.  The  shores  of  France 
and  Spain  were  constantly  exposed  to 
piratical  ravages.  Venice  waged  a  fierce 
war  in  the  waters  of  the  Levant  to  defend 
her  possessions.  Even  the  inland  coun- 
tries of  Hungary  and  Poland  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  against  the  hordes  of 
Bajazet.  Italy,  from  Genoa  to  Reggio  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Venice  to 
Taranto  on  the  Adriatic,  had  suffered  by 
the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarians. 
The  most  sanguine  hopes  were  excited  in 
the  public  mind  by  the  announcement  that 
the  sovereigns  of  France  and  Spain  (at 
that  date  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  V., 
surnamed  the  Catholic)  were  about  to  put 
out  all  their  strength  against  the  common 
foe.  Matters  went  so  far  in  the  councils 
of  Rome,  that  the  pope  nominated  as 
captain-general  of  the  Christian  armies 
Pierre  d'Aubusson,  grand  master  of 
Rhodes ;  and  the  Papal  master  of  the 
ceremonies  composed  the  formula  of 
prayers  to  be  recited  on  the  distribution 
of  the  crosses,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
common  standard  of  the  league. 

At  the  same  time  active  preparations 
went  on  to  provide  the  contingent  of 
twenty  galleys  which  the  pope  had  prom- 
ised as  his  contribution  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean fleet.  The  captain  of  the  Papal 
navy  at  this  time  was  Lodovico  del  Mosca, 
of  a  noble  Roman  family,  now  extinct. 
For  a  long  period  it  had  been  customary 
for  the  Papal  government  to  keep  a 
squadron  of  war  galleys  cruising  along 
the  coast  of  the  Roman  and  Tuscan 
Maremma,  and  a  considerable  way  to  the 
south  towards  Naples,  for  the  protection 
of  Italian  commerce  against  the  pirates. 
The  number  of  these  vessels  was,  in 
1500,  increased  from  three  to  twelve; 
namely,  three  galleys,  three  brigantines, 
three  low  coasting  barges,  two  galleons, 
and  a  vessel  called  balniere  or  baloniere, 
which  was  a  long  rowing  boat,  something 
like  the  canoes  used  by  the  natives  in 
Siam.  Thanks  to  the  seamanship  and 
vigilance  of  Captain  del  Mosca,  and  his 
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colleague,  Lorenzo  Mutino  (also  a  Roman), 
the  great  mass  of  pilgrims  who  came  by 
sea  reached  Rome  without  accident  or 
spoliation ;  and  there  was  abundance  of 
provisions  in  the  ports  of  the  State  and 
the  hostelries  of  the  city.  During  the 
whole  time  of  the  Jubilee,  Mosca's  little 
squadron  was  incessantly  cruising  along 
the  coast  from  Cape  Argentaro  to  the 
Circasan  Promontory,  and  amongst  the 
little  islands  off  the  Tuscan  and  Neapoli- 
tan shores.  The  name  of  Mosca  was  a 
word  of  fear  to  the  pirates,  who  prudently 
kept  out  of  his  way,  and  left  the  seas  free 
to  peaceable  folks  bent  on  piety  or  profit. 
Besides  fulfilling  these,  his  normal  duties, 
Lodovico  del  Mosca  busied  himself  in 
preparations  for  the  great  allied  cam- 
paign against  the  Turk,  which  was  then 
in  prospect.  Under  his  supervision  six 
new  galleys  were  at  once  put  on  the 
stocks  in  Civith  Vecchia.  Moreover,  he 
was  quick  and  vigilant  enough  to  make 
an  excellent  bargain  for  his  sovereign  the 
pope  by  buying,  at  a  very  low  price,  all 
the  artillery  which  King  Frederick  of 
Naples,  then  flying  from  his  kingdom,  had 
collected  at  Ischia.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  worth  fifty  thousand  ducats,  and  was 
purchased  for  thirteen  thousand  ! 

The  two  captains,  Mosca  and  Mutino, 
shipped  the  guns  and  munitions  at  Ischia, 
and  brought  them  up  the  Tiber  to  the 
Ripa,  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  land 
through  the  Campo  di  Fiori  to  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  procession  greatly 
excited  the  public  interest  and  curiosity, 
and  the  line  of  march  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  "  There  were  thirty-six  great 
bombards,  with  eighty  carts  pertaining  to 
them ;  some  drawn  by  horses,  some  by 
buffaloes,  harnessed  singly,  or  two,  four, 
and  even  six  together  ;  two  wagons  laden 
with  arquebusses  for  ship's  boats  ;  nine 
with  about  forty  smaller  bombards  {bom- 
bardelle)  placed  three,  four,  or  six  on  each 
wagon;  twelve  with  ordinary  pieces  of 
artillery;  as  many  more  for  the  service  of 
twelve  big  guns ;  thirty-seven  carts  with 
iron  balls  ;  three  with  gunpowder ;  and, 
finally,  five  laden  with  nitre,  darts,  and 
bullets.  Splendid  artillery  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  great  power,  escorted 
by  two  thousand  men  underarms,  without 
mentioning  the  companies  who  marched 
before  and  after  each  wagon."  Thus 
Padre  Guglielmotti.  He  points  out  that, 
according  to  this  irrefragable  evidence, 
the  ancient  bombards  were  still  highly 
valued  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  that  this  was  about  their 
latest    period.      Thenceforward,    cannon 


bored  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the 
balls  came  into  use.  And  whilst  on  the 
subject  of  mediaeval  artillery,  we  may 
mention  a  curious  etymology  maintained 
by  our  author.  In  a  previous  work  he 
mentions  the  first  example  of  the  use  of 
the  word  mitraille — in  Italian  7netraglia 
—  to  express  a  quantity  of  projectiles 
fired  off  together,  in  the  year  1453. 
Guerrazzi  writes  it  in  Italian  with  an  /, 
and  it  is  precisely  this  orthography  which 
has  blinded  him  to  the  true  etymology  of 
the  word.  In  his  "Life of  Andrea  Doria" 
Guerrazzi  writes  :  "  Cartouches  filled  with 
ball  received  the  name  of  7nitraglia,  the 
etymology  of  which  word  is  unknown  to 
us."  Had  he  \sx\\X&x\  jjieira(rlia  he  would 
more  easily  have  perceived  the  derivation 
of  the  word  from  the  Italian  verb  7neitere, 
to  send,  to  emit.  Of  course  its  ancestor 
a  little  further  removed  is  the  Latin  init- 
iere.  But,  as  Padre  Guglielmotti  well  ob- 
serves, the  desinence  in  aglia  is  not 
Latin,  but  belongs  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  Italian  language,  which  has  other  ex- 
amples of  it;  as ;^<?<'/(9««^//^,  foot-soldiery, 
?iU7wlasrlia,  a  mass  of  clouds,  expressing 
the  agglomeration  of  a  number  of  similar 
objects. 

With  all  these  preparations,  and  others 
on  a  great  scale  made  by  Louis  XII., 
king  of  France  and  seigneur  of  Genoa, 
and  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  king  of 
Spain,  mighty  results  were  expected  from 
the  Christian  alliance  against  the  Turk. 
The  French  king  had  prepared  a  fine  fleet 
and  army  under  the  command  of  Count 
Philip  of  Cleves  Ravenstein;  whilst  the 
troops  of  his  most  Catholic  Majesty  were 
led  by  the  famous  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova, 
surnamed  the  Great  Captain.  But  these 
Christian  princes  were  more  intent  on 
their  own  aggrandizement  than  on  effec- 
tually protecting  their  peaceable  subjects 
from  piracy  and  rapine.  Both  looked 
with  greedy  eyes  on  Naples;  and  both 
used  the  war  against  the  Turks  as  a  pre- 
text for  collecting  sea  and  land  forces, 
and  taking  Frederick  of  Naples  by  sur- 
prise. In  fact,  Count  Philip  of  Cleves 
Ravenstein,  without  taking  counsel  either 
with  the  Venetians,  or  with  the  grand 
master  of  Rhodes,  entered  the  Archipel- 
ago, making  a  mere  pretence  of  waging 
war  on  the  Ottoman  government.  He 
assaulted  Mitylene,  bombarded  it  without 
effect,  put  about  to  the  westward,  and  lost 
on  the  voyage  the  flagship  on  which  he 
himself  was,  and  soon  afterwards  another 
of  his  biggest  ships  with  nearly  all  her 
crew.  Similarly  the  army  of  the  Spanish 
king,  under  the   command  of  Gonsalvo, 
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having  united  itself  with  the  Venetians 
off  Cephalonia,  disembarked,  and  made  a 
great  show  of  besieging  the  chief  fortress 
of  the  island;  but  always  half-heartedly, 
and  in  readiness  to  weigh  anchor  and 
make  off  at  a  moment's  notice,  according 
to  the  secret  instructions  of  the  Spanish 
Court.  The  flight  of  King  Frederick 
from  Naples,  and  the  quarrel  between 
France  and  Spain  as  to  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  are  well  known,  and  form  no  part 
of  our  present  subject,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  offer  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
real  ends  covered  by  the  pretext  of  war 
against  the  Turks  and  the  pirates.  Even 
Caesar  Borgia  used  the  same  pretence  to 
cloak  for  a  moment  his  ambitious  aims  in 
Tuscany.  He  gave  out  that  he  was  about 
to  collect  forces,  by  land  and  sea,  against 
the  Moslems  ;  and  he  was  the  more  readily 
believed  because  all  the  littoral  popula- 
tions knew  by  bitter  experience  how  need- 
ful such  an  enterprise  was.  But,  instead 
of  succoring:  the  dwellers  on  the  Marem- 
man  coast,  Caesar  Borgia,  Duke  of  Va- 
lentino, and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Papal  armies,  used  both  men  and  ships 
to  despoil  the  lord  of  Piombino  of  his 
territories,  including  the  island  of  Elba. 
In  June,  1501,  the  squadron  under  the 
command  of  Mosca  was  summoned  from 
Civitk  Vecchia  to  blockade  Piombino; 
and  in  the  following  August,  Giacopo 
d'Appiano,  lord  of  Piombino,  fl«d  to 
France,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  to 
Borgia. 

And,  meanwhile,  what  were  the  foes  to 
whose  tender  mercies  the  commerce,  the 
property,  the  liberties,  and  the  lives  of 
inoffensive  populations  were  left  almost 
defenceless  ?  It  has  beea  stated  that  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  period  from 
A.D.  1500  to  1560  was  the  elevation  of 
pirate  chiefs  by  the  Porte  to  positions  of 
great  power  and  dignity.  They  were 
made  rulers  over  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Tangiers, 
Alexandria,  and  over  the  larger  islands 
from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  Jerba;  and  were, 
moreover,  appointed  admirals,  or  com- 
manders of  squadrons,  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  These  men  were  almost  with- 
out exception  the  most  truculent  ruffians 
imaginable,  recruited  from  the  scum  of 
the  galleys.  Some  of  them  were  rene- 
gades, and  all  were  treacherous  and  rapa- 
cious, to  the  injury  of  Moslem  as  well  as 
Christian,  when  it  suited  their  purpose. 
The  names  by  which  many  of  them  were 
known  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  whose 
very  sound  struck  the  inhabitants  of  its 
smiling  shores  with  panic  terror,  are 
curious   and  suggestive.      Among  them 


were  Barbarossa,  or  Redbeard ;  //  Giu- 
deo,  the  Jew ;  Scirocco^  Southeaster  (a 
stormy  wind  in  those  waters,  the  creber 
procellis  Africus  Q)i  Virgil);  II  Moro,  the 
Moor;  Cacciadiavoli,  Hunt-the-devils, 
etc.  Except  when  these  names  describe 
personal  qualities  or  peculiarities  —  as  in 
the  case  of  II  Giudeo  :ind  Barbarossa  — 
they  were  corruptions  of  Moslem  appel- 
lations. Thus  Carnal),  was  the  Italian  ver- 
sion of  Kamal-rais  ;  Ciirtogali  was  Kurd- 
ogly ;  the  terrible  title  of  Cacciadiavoli 
was,  thinks  De  Hammer,  partly  corrupted 
from  Cassim  or  Quasim;  Oruccio  was 
Oiirudje  ;  ^r/rtr^i?;^^?  (Barbarossa)  a  trans- 
formation of  Kair-ed-Din;  Dragut  v^djs, 
Torghud  ;  Ljtcclall,  Uluge-Al}',  etc. 

That  these  desperadoes  should  for  more 
than   half    a    century  have  infested   the 
waters  and  desolated  the  shores   of  the 
Mediterranean,  Adriatic,  and  Ionian  seas, 
is  only  to  be    explained  by  the   discords 
and   jealousies    which    divided  Cliristian 
princes   and  rulers.      France   and  Spain 
played  off  the  Turk  against  one  another 
in   their   struggle  for   supremacy  in   the 
peninsula.     Meanwhile  ruin   and  misery 
befell  the  littoral  populations,  and   thou- 
sands of  Christian  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren languished  in  cruel  captivity.     Their 
"  most  Christian  "  and  "  most  Catholic  " 
Majesties   were,  indirectly,  purveyors  of '■ 
slaves  to  the  Sublime  Porte  and  to  all  the  : 
petty    tyrants    of    northern    Africa.       A  j 
brief  notice  of  i\\Q  facta  et gesta  of  some  ' 
of   the  leading  pirates  will   be   the  best  \ 
means,  compatible  with  the  space  at  our  ; 
command,  of   illustrating  what  an  intoler-  \ 
able  scourge  Moslem  piracy  had  become  \ 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  \ 

Kamal-rais,  called  by  the  Italians  Ca-  i 
mall,  in  the  year  1502,  ruled  over  Santa-  ' 
maura  or  Leucadia,  one  of  the  most  im-  i 
portant  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  from  ' 
that  centre,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  devas- 
tated the  neighboring  shores,  and  crippled 
maritime  commerce.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  metropolis 
of  the  island  (to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
Santa  Maura)  was  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  flanked  by  massive  turrets,  furnished 
with  a  large  quantity  of  artillery,  and 
strengthened  besides  by  a  rectangular  cas- 
tle of  oblong  shape,  protected  by  five  large 
round  towers,  and  four  smaller  square 
ones.  At  the  foot  of  the  escarpments 
were  deep  moats  filled  with  sea-water. 
Between  the  island  and  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  canal, 
over  which,  by  means  of  sundry  little 
islets  and  rocks,  a  bridge  was   carried, 
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connecting  it  with  the  mainland.  A  curi- 
ous memorial  of  the  condition  of  the  for- 
tress of  Santamaura  in  those  days  exists 
in  the  church  of  the  Frari  at  Venice, 
where,  on  the  monument  to  Benedetto 
Capello,  a  view  of  it  is  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief.  In  the  same  church,  too,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Papal  fleet  who  directed 
the  expedition  against  Camali,  which  we 
are  about  to  describe,  lives  again  on  the 
canvas  of  Titian.  The  commandant,  or 
commissary,  as  was  his  official  title,  was 
no  other  than  Giacopo  Pesaro,  Bishop  of 
Pafo ;  and  he  is  represented  in  Titian's 
magnificent  picture  as  kneeling  before  St. 
Peter,  who  regards  him  benevolently  for 
his  services  to  Christendom  against  the 
Turks.  The  custom  of  employing  eccle- 
siastics in  military  enterprises  was  not 
peculiar  to  the  Papal  court.  As  late  as 
the  days  of  Louis  XIV.,  bishops  and  car- 
dinals commanded  French  ships  of  war. 

Bishop  Pesaro,  then,  having  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  the  Venetian  repub- 
lic, proceeded  to  the  Ionian  Sea  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  Camali.  The  gen- 
eral of  the  Venetian  forces  was  Benedetto 
Pesaro,  the  bishop's  brother.  It  was  de- 
sired to  surround  the  island  of  Santa- 
maura by  the  combined  fleets ;  but  this 
being  impossible  by  reason  of  the  bridge 
already  described,  the  two  commanders 
agreed  tliat  the  Roman  vessels  should 
hold  the  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  mainland,  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion on  that  side,  and  that  the  Venetians 
should  invest  the  place  from  the  side  of 
the  open  sea  as  far  as  the  port  of  Demata. 
On  August  23,  1502,  the  Roman  commis- 
sary, with  twelve  galleys,  favored  by  a 
south  wind,  glided  in  rapidly  between  the 
island  and  mainland,  until  they  came  to 
the  shallow  water  at  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  canal.  Here  twelve  pirate  galleys 
awaited  them,  hoping  either  to  take  them 
by  surprise,  or  at  least  to  conquer  them 
singly  as  they  issued  into  the  narrow 
channel.  But  the  Romans,  prudent  as 
well  as  valorous,  came  on  cautiously,  tak- 
ing frequent  soundings,  and  keeping  close 
together  in  a  double  line.  As  soon  as 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  they 
pushed  forward  with  such  vigor  of  oars  and 
such  a  furious  fire  from  their  big  guns, 
that  the  Turkish  galleys  fled  precipitately 
towards  the  shore  ;  the  pirates,  throwing 
themselves  into  the  water,  escaped  by 
swimming  or  wading;  and  their  twelve 
ships  were  abandoned  as  a  prey  to  the 
victors.  On  the  other  side  the  Venetians 
came  up  and  landed  their  infantry  and 
several  pieces  of  artillery  of  large  calibre  ; 


whilst  the  Romans,  who  had  also  landed 
after  securing  the  pirate  galleys,  attacked 
the  castle  and  cut  the  water  conduits. 
The  garrison,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
Spahis,  one  hundred  Janissaries,  and  two 
thousand  natives,  nearly  all  pirates,  made 
a  desperate  resistance.  On  the  mainland, 
on  the  side  of  the  Epirus,  appeared  one 
thousand  cavalry  soldiers  with  a  handful 
of  infantry,  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  by  the  Turkish  governor.  But 
no  sooner  did  they  show  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  bridge  across  the  canal, 
than  they  were  assailed  by  such  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  grape-shot  from  the  Ro- 
man ships  as  compelled  them  to  make  off 
precipitately,  and  they  were  seen  no  more. 
This  circumstance  discourao:ed  the  jrarri- 
son,  and  after  a  seven  days'  siege,  and 
the  making  of  an  important  breach  in  the 
fortress,  they  came  out  to  the  gate  to  dis- 
cuss the  terms  of  capitulation.  The  place 
could  no  longer  be  defended,  and  must  be 
yielded  up;  but  they  demanded  to  go  out 
with  their  lives  and  property.  The  Vene- 
tian general  was  willing  to  give  fair  terms 
to  the  regular  soldiery  of  the  fortress  ;  but 
considering  the  pirates  to  be  outside  the 
pale  of  honorable  warfare,  he  desired  they 
should  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  at  his  dis- 
cretion. The  pirates,  being  almost  as 
furious  aginst  the  regular  Turkish  sol- 
diers  as  against  the  enemy,  began  to  make 
a  tumult,  and  threatened  to  proceed  to 
violent  excesses ;  whereupon,  exasper- 
ated by  their  insolence,  the  Christian  sol- 
diery rushed  past  the  gate  and  took  the 
place  by  storm.  A  number  of  Christian 
prisoners  —  natives  of  Puglia,  Sicily,  and 
Calabria  —  found  within  it  were  released 
from  their  chains,  and  the  leading  pirates 
were  hanged  by  the  neck  from  the  battle- 
ments ;  amongst  them  was  Kamal-rais, 
called  by  the  Italians  Camali.  "So 
much  for  the  first !  "  says  Padre  Gugliel- 
motti. 

But  poetical  justice  of  this  striking  sort 
by  no  means  overtook  all  the  Moslem  cor- 
sairs. Curtogali  (Kurd-o^ly),  for  example, 
met  with  a  different  fate." 

In  15 16  there  reigned  over  the  country 
called  by  the  Romans  Byzacena  (part  of 
Tunis)  from  Algiers  to  the  confines  of 
Tripoli,  Abu-Abd-AUah-Mohammed,  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Hafsit,  a  Moslem  of 
Berber  race,  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  This  prince  was 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Genoese.  He 
had  signed  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  them,  and  favored  their  trade, 
their  coral-fisheries,  their  storehouses, 
because  they  brought  important  revenues 
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to  his  exchequer,  and  helped  to  supply 
his  markets  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
the  native  population.  Things  being  thus, 
Curtogali,  with  a  piratical  squadron,  ap- 
pears'on  Abdallah's  coasts,  and  demands 
hospitality.  Now  Curtogali  was  a  notori- 
ous pirate  ;  but  he  was  also,  none  the  less 
for  that,  in  favor  with  the  sultan  of  Tur- 
key, by  whom  he  was  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  high  honors.  Abdallah  re- 
ceived him  very  willingly  for  several 
reasons  :  because  he  was  a  Mussulman, 
because  he  was  welcomed  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  because,  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Koran,  the  pirate  delivered 
up  to  him,  as  ruler  of  the  country,  a  clear 
fifth  part  of  the  spoil  wrested  from  Chris- 
tian vessels.  Curtogali  was  soon  estab- 
lished at  Biserta  (the  ancient  Hippo- 
Zarythus,  called  by  the  Arabs  Benzert) 
almost  as  an  independent  prince,  with 
thirty  ships  and  a  horde  of  nearly  six 
thousand  robbers  at  his  command.  Ben- 
zert is  is  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the 
Tunisian  coast  just  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  From  this  point  Cur- 
togali could  strike  with  his  right  hand  at 
Trapani  in  Sicily,  with  his  left  at  Cagliari 
in  Sardinia,  and  swoop  straight  forward 
upon  the  Tiber,  Rome,  Naples,  Tuscany, 
and  Liguria.  Within  three  months  he 
had  already  seized  upon  a  Genoese  guard- 
ship,  devastated  a  part  of  the  Ligurian 
coast,  taken  eighteen  Sicilian  vessels 
laden  with  corn,  and  threatened  the  Tus- 
can Maremma  with  an  ever -increasing 
swarm  of  galleys  manned  by  the  most 
formidable  and  desperate  corsairs.  Pope 
Leo  X.  issued  stringent  orders  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  Papal  provinces  to 
raise  troops,  occupy  roads  and  bridges, 
patrol  the  shore,  keep  up  a  constant  cor- 
respondence by  day  and  night  between 
the  points  most  open  to  attack,  and,  in 
short,  take  the  most  active  measures  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  their 
dreaded  foes.  Dreaded  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  they  were.  The  mere 
menace  of  their  coming  sufficed  to  keep 
whole  provinces  in  agitation.  The  city 
of  Rome  itself  was  alarmed ;  prayers 
were  put  up  in  all  the  churches,  and  the 
pontiff  with  his  court,  and  a  large  body  of 
secular  and  regular  clergy  carrying  the 
most  sacred  relics,  went  on  foot  in  public 
processions  from  church  to  church  to  im- 
plore the  divine  protection  against  the 
pirates. 

^  Meanwhile,  however,  Abdallah,  ruler  of 
Tunis,  continued  to  harbor  and  favor  Cur- 
togali. Padre  Guglielmotti  has  an  amus- 
ing description  of  Abdallah's  conduct  and 


state  of  mind.  "  He  desired,"  says  our 
author,  "peace  with  all,  and  prosperity 
for  his  own  interests.  Friendly  to  the 
merchants  with  their  commerce,  friendly 
to  the  pirates  with  their  spoils.  Let  all 
hold  firmly  by  the  law:  the  former  con- 
tentedly paying  the  custorn  dues,  the  lat- 
ter cheerfully  handing  over  a  fifth  part  of 
their  robberies,  and  Abdallah,  their  com- 
mon friend,  would  ever  continue  in  peace 
with  them  all.  Outside  of  his  ports  the 
merchants  and  the  pirates  might  fall  to- 
gether by  the  ears  if  they  would;  that 
was  no  reason  for  him  to  trouble  his  head. 
On  the  contrary,  he  would  joyfully  await 
them  on  their  return  either  with  custom 
dues,  or  tribute  of  the  fifth,  as  the  case 
might  be."  A  delightful  programme; 
only  that  the  Genoese,  with  whom,  as  has 
been  said,  Abdallah  had  made  solemn 
treaties,  did  not  wholly  appreciate  this 
lofty  impartiality  to  the  detriment  of  their 
commerce.  They  consequently  resolved 
to  assail  Curtogali  under  cover  of  the 
Papal  banner,  and  so  as  not  openly  to 
manifest  hostility  against  the  ruler  of 
Tunis.  Their  ships,  together  with  those 
of  the  pope  and  a  strong  contingent  be- 
longing to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  at- 
tacked Biserta  on  August  4,  15 16,  set 
free  a  number  of  Christian  prisoners,  and 
gained  a  rich  booty  from  the  pirate  ships, 
which  were  found  laid  up  in  the  port,  the 
crews  having  taken  themselves  off  at  the 
approach  of  the  allied  fleet.  Thence  the 
latter  cruised  along  the  African  coast  as 
far  as  Jerba;  and  having  burnt  many  of 
the  enemies'  vessels,  taken  a  large  share 
of  spoil,  and  captured  three  brigantines, 
they  returned  triumphantly  at  the  end  of 
the  month  to  the  Italian  harbors. 

The  result  of  these  exploits  was  that 
Abdallah,  perceiving  that  his  policy  of 
"each  of  you  for  yourselves,  and  all  of 
you  for  me,"  was  no  longer  tenable,  made 
fresh  treaties  with  the  Genoese,  promis- 
ing to  favor  their  commerce,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  merchant  vessels  against  all 
and  sundry,  along  the  coasts  of  Tunis. 
And  so  Genoa  gained  some  advantage 
from  her  spirited  effort.  Not  so  Rome. 
Curtogali,  finding  that  Abdallah's  inter- 
ests were  seriously  involved  in  keeping 
faith  with  the  Genoese,  relinquished  all 
present  hope  of  attacking  their  vessels 
from  Tunisian  ports.  But  all  the  more 
ferociously  did  he  direct  his  projects  of 
vengeance  against  Rome.  To  this  end 
he  conceived  a  plan  of  singular  audacity, 
and  one  which,  if  carried  out,  might 
strangely  have  changed  several  pages  of 
European  history.     This  plan  was  noth- 
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ing  less  than  to  kidnap  the  pope,  and 
carry  him  off  prisoner !  And  it  was, 
moreover,  within  an  ace  of  succeeding. 
Here  is  Padre  Gugliehnotti's  account  of 
the  matter,  founded  on  contemporary  doc- 
uments :  — 

"  Pope  Leo,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, and  still  a  young  man,  was  accus- 
tomed every  autumn  to  leave  Rome  with 
a  few  familiar  friends  and  followers,  and 
to  put  aside  grave  thoughts,  and  give  rest 
to  his  weary  mind,  by  the  pleasures  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  which  he  pursued 
throughout  the  country  and  on  the  shore. 
One  of  his  favorite  resorts  for  this  pur- 
pose was  the  Castle  of  the  Magliana,  five 
miles  distant  from  Rome  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  Itjs  now  a  squalid  and  de- 
serted ruin.  .  .  .  But  in  the  days  of  Pope 
Leo  it  was  a  sumptuous  edifice,  as  I  have 
seen  for  myself  in  the  designs  of  Sangallo, 
and  as  all  may  read  in  the  documents  of 
that  time.  .  .  .  From  thence  the  pope  was 
wont  to  ride  out  privately  to  Porto,  Ostia, 
Ardea,  or  Laurento,  to  descend  to  the 
shore,  and  embark  in  a  little  fishing-boat, 
and  to  divert  himself,  now  at  sea  with  net 
or  hook,  now  on  land  with  hound  and 
hawk.  In  this  year(i5i6)he  left  Rome 
on  the  eighteenth  of  September,  and  re- 
mained out  of  it  two  months,  visiting  the 
cities  of  the  Maremma  and  hawking  and 
fishing  in  various  places."  (Roscoe  in 
his  "  Life  of  Leo  X."  falls  into  some  inac- 
curacies respecting  this  excursion.  In 
the  first  place  he  says  that  the  pope,  after 
hearing  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Giu- 
liano  de'  Medici,  at  Florence,  "retired  to 
Civitk  Lavinia,"  as  though  seeking  pri- 
vacy in  his  grief;  and  secondly  he  asserts 
that  the  pope  left  Rome  "  a  few  days  after 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  this  event," 
which  occurred  in  March.  Now  we  have 
the  irrefragable  testimony  of  Paris  de 
Grassis  in  his  diary  that  the  pope  left 
Rome  on  September  18.)  Padre  Gugliel- 
raotti  goes  on :  *'  Leo  proceeded  to  Palo, 
and  along  the  shores  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  and  to  the  suburban  cities,  as 
far  as  the  Laurentian  coast  below  Civitk 
Lavinia.  At  this  latter  place  Curtogali 
lay  in  ambush  awaiting  him,  with  eighteen 
ships,  and  his  men  partly  on  board,  and 
partly  ashore,  to  catch  the  pope  between 
them.  By  good  fortune  some  one  got 
scent  of  the  plot,  and  the  whole  company 
drew  bridle  in  time,  turned  about,  and 
fled  at  full  gallop  to  Rome,  which  they 
reached  in  safety  on  October  28.  Paris 
de  Grassis,  who  knew  all,  although  he 
was  not  of  the  hunting  party,  says  no  ex- 
plicit word  of  this  adventure.     He  merely 


writes  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  a  sudden 
return  to  the  city.  This  was  then  a  cow- 
ardly and  vile  plot.  Such  it  is  proved  to 
be  by  the  testimony  of  sundry  historians, 
and  by  the  conspiracy  discovered  six 
months  later."  * 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Cur- 
togali had  a  secret  understanding  with 
some  traitor  or  traitors  in  the  Papal 
court.  Nor  is  this  at  all  inconceivable 
to  those  who  know  how,  as  Padre  Gugliel- 
motti  says,  the  most  ardent  passions,  the 
fiercest  struggles  between  France  and 
Spain,  independence  and  servitude,  no- 
bles and  populace,  Sienna  and  Florence, 
and  many  more,  all  were  focussed,  so  to 
speak,  around  the  "  fatal  house  of  Medici." 
Curtogali,  disappointed  in  his  enterprise 
of  kidnapping  the  pope,  vented  his  fury 
on  the  surrounding  country. 

Six  years  later  we  find  this  pirate  chief 
commanding  a  division  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  which  was  sent  against  Rhodes,  then 
the  seat  and  stronghold  of  the  Knights 
of  Jerusalem.  Guglielmotti's  account  of 
that  famous  siege  —  although  necessarily 
much  compressed  —  is  very  interesting. 
But  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than 
allude  to  it  here.  Our  present  business 
is  with  Curtogali.  On  December  20, 
1522,  the  place  capitulated,  on  the  24th 
the  Turks  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Rhodes.  The  sultan  Soliman  rode  a 
magnificent  courser,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff  with  all  imaginable 
"pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance."  But 
the  Moslem  sovereign  was  not  insensible 
to  the  sorrowful  position  of  his  vanquished 
adversaries.  As  he  rode  on  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  fortress  which  the  grand 
master.  Prince  Philippe  Villiers  Tile 
Adam,  had  so  long  ruled  over  and  so  val- 
iantly defended,  Soliman  said  in  a  low 
voice  to  those  nearest  to  him,  "  It  weighs 
upon  me  somevvhat  that  I  should  be  com- 
ing hither  to-day  to  chase  this  aged  Chris- 
tian warrior  from  his  house."  The  two 
great  antagonists  desired  to  see  each 
other.  They  met,  Philip  surrounded  by 
his  knights,  and  Soliman  by  a  guard  of 
Janissaries.  The  old  Christian  and  the 
young  Turkish  warrior  were  so  struck 
and  impressed  by  each  other's  aspect,  and 
doubtless  by  the  rush  of  thoughts  which 
their  meeting  under  such  circumstances 
gave  rise  to,  that  for  a  few  moments  they 
remained  silent,  gazing  at  each  other 
without   uttering   a   word.     The   first    to 

*  The  conspiracy  of  Cardinal  Petrucci  and  others  of 
the  Roman  Curia  to  poison  Leo,  and  for  which  Petrucci 
and  some  subordinate  instruments  of  his  attempted 
crime  suffered  death. 
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break  this  singular  and  impressive  pause 
was  our  acquaintance  Curtogali,  and  there- 
upon ensued  the  usual  speeches,  and  com- 
pliments, and  ceremonies  between  the 
Turkish  and  Christian  leaders.  But  al- 
though cloaked  with  some  chivalric  cour- 
tesy, the  defeat  of  the  knights  was  none 
the  less  hard  and  bitter  to  endure.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  following  year, 
they  left  the  island,  never  to  return.  The 
last  to  embark  was  the  old  Prince  Philippe 
Villiers.  He  was  closely  followed  by  his 
herald,  who,  at  a  sign  from  the  grand 
master,  raised  his  trumpet  to  his  mouth 
and  blew  the  strain  familiar  to  the  knights 
called  "  Salute  and  Farewell."  That  very 
same  trumpet  of  the  last  adieu  is  still 
preserved  in  the  museum  at  Malta,  mute 
forevermore.  Of  Curtogali  we  here  take 
leave.  Our  last  view  of  him  is  as  prince 
or  governor  of  Rhodes,  triumphant  over 
his  Christian  enemies,  and  high  in  power 
among  his  Moslem  countrymen. 

The  story  of  //  Giudeo^  the  Jew,  con- 
tains some  touches  of  humanity  rare  in 
these  bloody  chronicles,  and  the  end  of  it 
is  strangely  pathetic.  This  man  was,  as 
his  name  implies,  a  Jewish  renegade.  He 
was  born  at  Smyrna,  and  acquired  great 
riches  by  his  piracies.  The  Arabs  called 
him  Sinkm,  the  Turks  Ciefut  Pasha,  and 
the  Italians  II  Giudeo.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Rhodes,  the  pirates  infested  the 
Mediterranean  like  a  pack  of  hungry 
wolves  ;  and  II  Giudeo  surpassed  them  all 
in  astuteness  and  in  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  every  creek  and  hiding-place 
along  the  coasts  and  among  the  islands. 
Monte  Argentaro,  Elba,  Ponza,  he  knew 
them  all,  and  could  play  at  hide-and-seek 
among  them  with  his  swift,  treacherous 
galleys.  He  had  a  fleet  of  thirty-four  of 
them,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  the  Roman  States.  For  the 
most  part  he  was  successful  and  almost 
unmolested  in  his  marauding  expeditions. 
But  once  three  ships  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Paolo  Vettori,  made  a  raid  upon 
the  robbers  and  captured  some  pirate  gal- 
leys off  Gianutri,  a  tiny  islet  of  the  Tus- 
can Archipelago.  But  this  was  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  check  to  II  Giu- 
deo. None  the  less  for  it  did  he  scour 
the  Mediterranean  to  his  own  great  profit 
and  the  terror  of  the  littoral  populations. 
In  1533  we  find  him  triumphantly  carrying 
off  from  near  Messina  three  vessels  be- 
longing to  Andrea  Doria,  ladenwith  silk 
—  a  very  rich  prize.  In  1535  he  defended 
La  Goletta  with  a  body  of  six  thousand 
picked  Turkish  troops  against  the  Chris- 


tian armies  commanded  by  Charles  V.  in 
person.  The  Moslems  made  a  valorous 
defence,  but  were  overpowered  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  Tunis,  where  Barbarossa 
was  then  reigning,  having  forcibly  seized 
that  kingdom  from  the  descendant  of  the 
ancient  Berber  dynasty  of  the  Hafsit. 
Within  the  city  of  Tunis  at  that  time 
were  upwards  of  ten  thousand  Christian 
slaves  taken  by  the  pirates.  These  were 
Spaniards,  French,  Germans,  and,  more 
numerous  than  all,  Italians ;  people  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  and  conditions, 
merchants,  soldiers,  knights,  sailors, 
priests.  These  unfortunates,  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  Christian  army,  had  been 
huddled  into  some  underground  caverns 
called  the  gune,  originally  intended  for 
storing  grain.  Barbarossa,  seeing  the  for- 
tune of  war  go  against  him,  absolutely 
proposed  to  massacre  all  these  helpless 
wretches,  and  was  with  difficulty  dis- 
suaded from  his  atrocious  intention.  II 
Giudeo  chiefly  opposed  it,  and  it  was 
mainly  owing  to  his  intercession  that  the 
prisoners'  lives  were  saved.  This  of  La 
Goletta  was  a  great  and  important  victory 
for  the  Christian  arms.  Besides  putting 
the  enemy  to  flight  and  confusion,  the 
Christians  captured  all  the  Moslem  ships, 
without  losing  one  on  their  side.  Amongst 
the  prisoners  taken  was  II  Giudeo's  favor- 
ite child,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  serving  as  a  sort  of 
cabin-boy  on  board  one  of  the  captured 
Moorish  vessels.  The  child  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  prince  of  Piombino,  who 
caused  him  to  be  baptized,  had  him  edu- 
cated in  all  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman  of  that  day,  and  brought  him 
up  in  his  own  house,  "where  he  lived 
honored  and  beloved  by  all." 

Meanwhile  II  Giudeo  was  advanced  to 
even  greater  honors  by  the  sultan.  Es- 
caped from  the  disaster  of  La  Goletta  and 
of  Tunis,  he  was  nominated  admiral  of 
the  fleet  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  principal 
scope  of  which  was  to  harass  and  oppose 
the  Portuguese,  whose  progress  in  the 
Indies  was  giving  umbrage  to  Soliman. 
II  Giudeo's  headquarters  were  at  Suez. 
He  was  enormously  wealthy,  powerful, 
and  honored.  But  the  terrible  pirate  had 
a  heart.  It  is  evident  that  his  apostasy 
had  not  cancelled  the  strong  parental 
affection  so  characteristic  of  his  race,  and 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  religion ; 
and  he  never  ceased  to  lament  the  loss  of 
his  son.  Nearly  ten  years  after  the  disas- 
ter of  Tunis,  Barbarossa  —  another  cele- 
brated and  especially  truculent  Moslem 
pirate  —  attacked    the    island     of    Elba, 
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which  was  a  possession  of  the  prince  of 
Piombino.  Barbarossa  threatened  to 
ravage  the  island  with  fire  and  sword,  if 
II  Giudeo's  son  were  not  given  up  to  him. 
This  act  appears  to  have  been  dictated 
less  by  friendship  for  his  comrade  in 
piracy  than  by  greed  of  gain.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  "he  expected  the  prince  to 
pay  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  youth  to  whom 
he  had  become  attached.  Only  a  short 
time  previous,  the  republic  of  Genova 
had  been  compelled  to  the  humiliation  of 
buying  him  off  from  destroying  Savona. 
However,  the  young  man  at  once  declared 
himself  willing  to  go  and  see  his  father,  as 
was  right  and  dutiful,  but  stipulated  spon- 
taneously that  the  dominions  of  his  bene- 
factor, the  prince  of  Piombino,  should  be 
respected.  Accordingly  the  baptized  son 
of  II  Giudeo  set  out  for  Egypt  where  his 
father  anxiously  awaited  him.  But  when 
one  day  he  appeared  before  him,  a  hand- 
some, elegant  cavalier,  richly  attired,  and 
surrounded  by  a  train  of  servants  and  at- 
tendants, the  old  man  embraced  his  long- 
lost  son  in  such  a  paroxysm  and  transport 
of  joy,  that  "  his  heart  burst  and  he  fell 
dead."  The  circumstance  is  well  attested 
by  Bosio,  Mambrino,  Jovius,  etc.  And, 
as  Padre  Guglielmotti  remarks,  II  Giudeo 
was  probably  the  only  one  of  the  dreaded 
company  of  Moorish  pirates  to  whom  it 
could  possibly  have  happened. 

Barbarossa's  adventures  were  perhaps 
more  varied  and  startling  than  those  of 
any  of  his  compeers,  or  at  least  more  of 
them  have  been  chronicled  and  particular- 
ized. But  he  was  also  superior  to  the 
majority  of  his  compeers  in  intelligence 
as  well  as  daring.  The  son  of  a  renegade 
Greek  of  Mitylene,  he  and  his  brbther 
Oiirudje  early  embarked  in  the  career  of 
piracy,  beginning  in  great  poverty — so 
much  so  that  their  first  attempts  were 
made  in  a  wretched  little  cockle-shell  of  a 
boat,  armed  at  th6  expense  of  some  spec- 
ulator (perhaps  we  should  now  say  "  con- 
tractor ")  in  that  line  of  business;  they 
speedily  amassed  riches,  and  made  them- 
selves feared  and  famous.  Kair-ed-Diri, 
corrupted  by  the  Italian  cinquecetitisti 
into  Ariadeno,  and  nicknamed  from  the 
color  of  his  hair  Barbarossa,  was  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  two.  He  was  of 
middle  height  and  herculean  strength, 
with  a  red  and  very  thick  beard.  His 
lower  lip  hung  down  and  made  him  lisp  in 
his  speech.  He  was  proud,  vindictive,  and 
treacherous.  Nevertheless,  he  could  on 
occasion  assume  considerable  affability  of 
manner,  and  his  smile  is  said  to  have  been 
peculiarly  sweet.     He  spoke  several  lan- 


guages with  fluency,  and  Spanish  by 
preference.  At  once  courageous  and 
cautious,  he  had  a  penetrating  eye  for  the 
choice  of  his  subordinates,  amongst  whom 
were  numbered  at  various  times  such  or- 
naments of  the  piratical  profession  as 
Cacciadiavoli,  II  Giudeo,  Hassan  Aga  (a 
Sardinian  renegade),  etc.  He  made  a 
careful  and  fruitful'  study  of  the  naval 
constructions  of  his  time,  and  greatly  im- 
proved the  build  and  armament  of  the 
corsair  vessels,  making  them  lighter  and 
fleeter  than  heretofore ;  for,  as  he  was 
accustomed  to  remark  to  his  lieutenants, 
a  greyhound  is  better  for  the  chase  than  a 
mastiff.  In  short,  he  was  evidently  no 
vulgar  desperado,  intent  on  petty  plunder, 
but  a  leader  of  men,  endowed  with  keen 
perceptions,  cool  daring,  and  Napoleonic 
unscrupulousness.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  he  made  any  pretence  of 
carrying  Mussulman  "civilization"  into 
Christian  countries.  He  simply  robbed 
and  ravaged  because  he  wanted  booty  and 
slaves.  But  the  world  has  progressed 
since  A.D.  1530,  or  so.  We  have  seen  that 
the  republic  of  Genova  la  Siiperba  was 
induced  to  buy  him  off  on  one  occasion. 
He  plundered  Calabria,  Campania,  and 
Nice  ;  and  in  1536  {regtiante  Pope  Paul 
III.  Farnese)  he  caused  such  a  panic 
along  the  whole  of  the  Italian  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  that  the  pontiff  made  a  jour- 
ney in  person  to  hasten  the  armaments 
and  defences  of  the  Maremma,  to  visit 
the  citadels,  to  comfort  the  people,  and  to 
encourage  the  troops  and  their  leaders. 
In  twenty-seven  days  he  visited  Nepi, 
Viterbo,  Montefiascone,  Orvieto,  Gradoli, 
Capodimonte,  Acquapendente,  Tosca- 
nella,  Corneto,  Civitk  Vecchia,  and  Cere. 
And  then  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Guglielmotti  maintains 
that  the  modern  fortifications  of  Rome 
and  the  works  of  Sangallo  and  Castriotto, 
in  the  part  of  the  city  called  the  Borgo, 
and  at  the  Vatican,  had  their  origin  in  the 
necessity  for  being  prepared  against  the 
Turks,  and  especially  against  the  terrible 
Barbarossa.  One  of  Barbarossa's  ex- 
ploits was  to  disembark  in  the  island  of 
Procida,  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  from 
thence  to  burn,  harry,  and  ravage  the 
mainland  in  all  directions.  He  bombarded 
Gaeta,  he  destroyed  Sperlonga,  he  seized 
Fondi,  a  town  in  the  present  province  of 
Caserta  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  And 
at  this  latter  place  he  nearly  succeeded 
in  a  pet  plan  of  his,  which  was  to  carry 
off  Giulia  Gonzaga,  widow  of  Vespasian 
Colonna,  and  reputed  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  Italy,  and  make  a  present  of 
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her  to  Sultan  Soli  man  !  The  lady  had 
the  narrowest  escape  possible,  being  one 
of  the  first  persons  in  the  town  to  be 
aroused  from  sleep  by  the  approach  of 
the  pirates,  and  hurrying  away  half- 
dressed.  The  town  was  sacked,  and 
later  the  pirates  burned  Terracina,  and 
finally  they  appeared  on  the  Roman 
shores  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Such 
was  the  terror  of  the  populations  that 
contemporary  writers  are  almost  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  Barbarossa  might 
have  captured  Rome  itself  had  he  made 
the  attempt.  This,  however,  was  not  in 
his  schemes.  Having  taken  in  stores  of 
fresh  water,  and  wood  from  the  neighbor- 
ing forests,  he  made  off  straight  for  Tu- 
nis. Here  Muley-Hassan,  the  legitimate 
sovereign,  was  very  far  from  suspecting 
what  awaited  him.  But  Barbarossa,  with 
perfect  frankness  and  absence  of  any  di- 
plomatic fashions  whatsoever,  turned  the 
Tunisan  monarch  out  of  his  dominions, 
and  installed  himself  as  ruler  instead  ! 
After  twelve  years  more  of  a  brilliant  and 
prosperous  career,  this  remarkable  per- 
sonage died  in  his  bed  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  buried  (July,  1546)  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus  at  Therapia.  To  this 
day  the  ruins  of  his  tomb  are  to  be  seen 
there,  picturesquely  overgrown  with  moss 
and  ivy. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  brief  pages 
from  the  varied  chronicles  of  Mediterra- 
nean piracy,  which  are  curiously  and  in- 
timately connected  with  the  history  of 
European  politics  throughout  the  six- 
teenth century.  And  in  our  own  times 
the  geographical  position  of  that  famous 
Barbary  coast  has  again  made  it  impor- 
tant in  the  councils  of  Europe.  Nay,  to 
go  further  back  by  many  centuries,  the 
Italians  of  to-day  discover  that  Cato's 
warning  about  Carthage  is  not  yet  obso- 
lete ;  and  that  the  fresh  figs  from  Tunis 
are  more  quickly  transported  to  their 
coasts  by  steam  navies  nowadays  than 
they  could  be  carried  in  the  Roman  gal- 
leys a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
Christ. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
AN  AMERICAN  IN  ENGLAND  FORTY  YEARS 
AGO. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  English  life  in  town 
and  country,  written  forty  years  ago  by  a 
cultivated  American  gentleman  who  was 
an  honored  guest  in  England,  has  in  these 
days  a  considerable  interest,  which  is  per- 


haps increased  by  the  fact  stated  in  the 
preface  to  Henry  Colman's  "European 
Life  and  Manners,"  published  in  1849, 
that  the  letters  of  which  the  book  is  made 
up  were  not  originally  intended  for  publi- 
cation. In  the  same  preface  the  author 
exhibited  a  right  feeling  which  it  could 
be  wished  were  more  common  amongst 
authors  nowadays.  "  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty," he  wrote,  "in  the  publication  of 
these  letters  has  been  that  they  might  be 
deemed  too  personal ;  and  my  anxiety 
has  been  lest  they  should  be  thought  to 
approach  a  violation  of  private  confidence. 
I  know  few  things  that  could  give  me 
more  pain  than  to  be  justly  obnoxious  to 
such  a  charge.  I  hope  it  will  not  in  any 
degree  be  found  so."  In  accordance  with 
this  feeling  the  author  at  first  resolved 
not  to  publish  a  single  name,  but  he  found 
this  an  idle  attempt,  as  "individuals 
would  be  traced  by  circumstances  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  distinctly  announced."  He 
goes  on,  however,  to  say :  "  I  have  re- 
ported no  conversations,  and  passed  no 
free  opinions,  upon  any  persons  or  char- 
acters except  public  characters,  and  upon 
these  only  in  their  public  relations  and 
acts;  and  though  in  speaking  of  private 
individuals  I  have  spoken  in  the  language 
of  respect  or  praise,  I  can  only  say  that 
the  terms  are  most  general ;  I  had  con- 
stantly to  restrain  the  grateful  utterance 
of  my  convictions,  and  it  is  not  a  tithe  of 
the  eulogy  which  I  might  have  honestly 
pronounced."  Further,  Mr.  Colman  was 
careful  to  state  that  all  the  particulars 
published  as  to  the  style  of  living  in  the 
houses  at  which  he  was  a  guest  had  been 
placed  in  his  hands  "  with  a  full  and  ex- 
pressed liberty  to  use  them  as  I  pleased. 
...  I  know  my  English  friends  will 
smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  I  have 
detailed  some  small  matters;  but  they 
must  live  in  a  condition  and  organization 
of  society  totally  different  from  their  own 
in  order  to  understand  the  interest  which 
is  taken  on  this  side  of  the  water  in  these 
minute  details." 

As  to  Mr.  Colman's  more  general 
views,  and  especially  as  to  his  first  im- 
pressions of  London,  people  who  are  com- 
pelled or  who  choose  to  stay  in  town  at 
this  time  of  year  may  get  some  gratifica- 
tion from  being  reminded  by  the  Am.eri- 
can  traveller  of  the  magnificent  nature  of 
their  abiding-place.  Having  described 
some  of  the  narrow  city  streets,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  London's  "broad  and 
magnificent  passages,  of  a  width  a  third 
greater  than  Broadway  in  New  York  in 
its  widest  parts,  running  for  miles  with 
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stores  and  shops  of  almost  unimaginable 
splendor,  and  in  their  richness  and  mag- 
nificence realizing  the  brightest  fictions  of 
poetry."  As  to  the  extent  of  London,  the 
author  found  it  impossible  to  communi- 
cate any  idea  of  it  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  it  for  themselves.  He  had  gone 
eighteen  miles,  from  Brentford  to  Strat- 
ford, through  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  thickly-planted  houses.  He  had  walked 
until  he  had  to  sit  down  on  a  doorstep  out 
of  pure  weariness,  and  yet  had  not  got  at 
all  out  of  the  moving  tide  of  population. 
He  rode  on  the  driver's  seat  on  omnibuses, 
and  was  astonished  at  the  constant  suc- 
cession of  squares,  parks,  terraces,  and 
long  lines  of  single  houses  for  miles,  and 
continuous  blocks  and  single  palaces  in 
the  very  heart  of  London,  occupying  acres 
of  ground.  This,  he  added,  was  the  im- 
pression produced,  without  taking  into 
account  the  large  parks,  — 

which  for  their  trees,  their  verdure,  their  neat- 
ness, their  embellishments,  their  lakes  and 
cascades,  their  waters  swarming  with  fish,  and 
covered  with  a  great  variety  of  water-fowl 
which  they  have  been  able  to  domesticate,  and 
their  grazing  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and 
their  national  monuments,  and  the  multitudes 
of  well-dressed  pedestrians,  and  of  elegantly- 
mounted  horsemen  and  horsewomen,  and  of 
carriages  and  equipages  as  splendid  as  gold 
and  silver  can  make  them,  are  beautiful  be- 
yond even  my  most  romantic  dreams.  I  do  not 
exaggerate ;  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  reality. 

The  same  impression  is  more  than  once 
repeated  in  different  words,  the  inference 
of  course  being  that  the  writer  was  in 
correspondence  with  several  friends,  and 
preferred  to  leave  the  letters  as  they  were 
rather  than  go  to  work  to  make  a  set  book 
of  them — a  preference  which  is  perhaps 
justified  by  the  air  of  spontaneousness 
thus  retained.  One  point,  as  in  con- 
trast to  the  magnificence  above  referred 
to,  he  touches  upon  in  a  passage  which 
speaks  of  "the  most  melancholy  sight  in 
London  and  Liverpool,"  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  if  Mr.  Colman  could  return  to 
London  novr  he  would  find  that  but  little 
had  been  done  towards  removing  this  dis- 
grace to  certain  of  our  streets  at  night- 
time. In  a  passage  following  not  long 
after  this,  he  writes  :  — 

Tell  I  have  little  chance  of  obtaining 

for  her  a  King  Charles  poodle.     The  lady  of 

,  who  had  a  well-educated  one,  told 

me  the  price  was  thirty  guineas ;  and  it  had  no 
doubt  been  stolen  from  her,  a  very  common 
trick,  by  ^/le  man  who  sold  it  to  her,  and  she  had 
to  pay  him  eight  guineas  more  i^t finding  it. 


Before  leaving  London  to  pay  some  visits 
at  great  houses,  the  writer  described 
how  he  was  struck  by  "  the  neatness  of 
the  better  class  of  women,"  most  of  whom 
wore  white  cotton  stockings  "without 
those  dirty  pantalets  which  you  see  hob- 
bling about  the  ankles  of  our  women  ;  " 
while  they  had  too  much  good  sense  to 
let  their  clothes  draggle  in  the  mud  under 
an  affected  modesty.  "I  wish  our  ladies 
at  home  could  take  some  lessons  from 
them."  Another  thingr  he  admired  was 
their  wearing,  when  walking,  pattens  or 
thick-soled  shoes  as  thick  as  cork  shoes, 
or  else  goloshes.  "  India-rubbers  are  not 
seen."  What  is  the  difference  between 
goloshes  and  India-rubbers?  He  was  fur- 
ther pleased  at  finding  that 

they  seldom  wear  false  curls ;  but  women  whose 
hair  is  grey  wear  it  grey,  and  seem  to  take  as 
much  pains  with,  and  as  much  pride  in  their 
silver  locks  as  the  younger  ones  do  in  their 
auburn  tresses.  .  .  .  Manners  are  certainly 
much  more  a  study  than  with  us  ;  and  upon  the 
whole  make  society  much  more  agreeable  ;  for 
they  are  not  put  on  for  the  occasion,  but  grow 
up  with  them  as  matter  of  course.  Everything 
in  society  proceeds  much  more  quietly  than 
with  us. 

Of  the  country  houses  to  which  he  was 
invited  Mr.  Colman  had,  as  he  warned 
readers  in  his  preface,  a  good  deal  to  say 
as  to  matters  of  detail,  but  in  one  letter 
he  gives  a  kind  of  general  summary  of  his 
experiences,  and  some  of  the  impressions 
given  in  this  may  be  referred  to ;  — 

In  a  Scotch  family  you  are  expected  to  shake 
hands  on  retiring  with  all  the  party,  and  on 
meeting  in  the  morning.  The  English  are  a 
little  more  reserved,  though,  in  general,  the 
master  of  the  house  shakes  hands  with  you. 
.  .  .  In  the  morning  you  come  down  in  un- 
dress, with  boots,  trowsers  of  any  color,  frock- 
coat,  etc.  At  dinner  you  are  always  expected 
to  be  in  full  dress ;  straight  coat,  black  satin 
or  white  waistcoat,  silk  stockings  and  pumps, 
but  not  gloves.  .  .  .  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
pected to  sit  near  the  lady  whom  he  hands  in. 

After  dessert  there 

is  put  upon  the  table  a  small  bottle  of  Con- 
stantia  wine,  which  is  deemed  very  precious, 
and  handed  round  in  small  wine-glasses,  or 
Noyeau,  or  some  other  cordial.  .  .  .  No  cigars 
or  pipes  are  ever  offered,  and  soon  after  the 
removal  of  the  cloth  the  ladies  retire  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  gentlemen  close  up  at  the 
table,  and,  after  sitting  as  long  as  you  please, 
you  go  into  the  drawing-room  to  have  coffee 
and  then  tea.  The  wines  at  table  are  generally 
of  the  most  expensive  quality;  port,  sherry, 
claret,  seldom  madeira  ;  but  I  have  never  heard 
any  discussion  about  the  character  of  the  wines, 
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exxepting  that  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
what  wine  we  usually  drank  in  America. 
In  afoot-note  the  writer  states  that  dur- 
ing his  long  residence  in  England,  even 
in  the  freest  conversation  in  parties  of 
gentlemen,  he  never  heard  an  obscene 
story  or  indecent  allusion,  "nor even,"  he 
adds,  using  a  vile  mongrel  phrase  which 
custom  has  made  current  —  "a  double  en- 
tendrey  Shortly  after  the  date  of  this 
letter  Mr.  Colman  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  present  at  the  queen's  visit  to 
Cambridge  on  the  occasion  of  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  being  conferred  on  the  prince 
consort ;  and  in  reference  to  this,  after 
dwelling  on  the  blessing  to  her  subjects 
of  the  queen's  "exemplary  and  beautiful 
character,"  he  makes  the  quaint  statement 
that  "  this  is  remarkable,  for  some  of 
their  monarchs  have  been  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature,  and  their  celebrated  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  an  odious  character."  On 
a  second  visit  to  Cambridge,  the  writer 
attended  the  University  Sermon,  and 
found  the  preaching  "almost  the  best 
that  I  have  heard  in  England.  It  was  a 
highly  devout,  practical,  and  useful  ser- 
mon, and  written  with  great  elegance,  de- 
livered in  a  simple,  earnest,  and  unaffect- 
ed manner."  In  the  afternoon  he  went 
to  chapel,  first  at  King's,  and  afterwards 
to  the  organ-loft  at  Trinity,  where  there 
was  "a  very  grand  display.  The  room 
is  not  elegant;  it  is  a  good  deal  larger 
than  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  with  seats 
running  lengthwise,  and  rising  from  the 
centre  aisle.  The  room  was  lighted  by 
about  two  hundred  wax  candles,  and  the 
whole  assembly  below  were  dressed  in 
white  surplices  with  their  black  square 
caps  in  their  hands.  ...  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  sight  so  splendid  and  august." 
Further  on  he  states  that  "  no  student  is 
allowed  to  go  without  his  university  dress, 
at  any  time,  out  of  his  own  room"  —  a 
vexation  which  Cambridge  men  may  be 
heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of. 

On  his  return  to  London  towards  the 
end  of  1843  Mr.  Colman  found  himself 
for  a  time  comparatively  solitary,  and  took 
occasion  to  walk  about  and  investigate 
the  condition  of  the  streets  of  all  kinds, 
in  which,  much  to  his  surprise,  he  seldom 
saw  a  quarrel.  He  saw  H:arriages,  again 
and  again,  by  hundreds,  passing  each 
other  in  the  narrowest  passages,  often 
hindered  when  they  were  most  anxious 
to  get  on,  and  yet  (this  is  surprising 
enough)  he  saw  no  passion  displayed  and 
heard  no  harsh  language  uttered.  He 
had,  he  wrote,  heard  more  profane  swear- 
ing in  one  hour  among  the  boatmen  on 


the  New  York  Canal  than  he  heard  alto- 
gether during  his  seven  months'  residence 
in  England.  At  the  beginning  of  1844 
the  traveller  took  to  going  out  to  even- 
ing parties,  when  he  observed  that  elderly 
ladies  wore  their  gowns  very  low  in  front, 
while  young  ladies  wore  them  rather  high 
in  front  but  very  low  behind.  Short  kid 
mittens  or  gloves  were  worn  up  to  the 
wrist ;  then  the  arm  was  bare  to  the 
elbow,  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  good  deal 
of  lace  round  the  elbows  and  bosom.  The 
gowns  were  worn  very  long,  with  white 
kid  shoes.  Society,  in  its  political  as- 
pects, was  in  a  peculiar  condition,  calcu- 
lated to  cause  anxiety  :  — 

It  is  quite  plain  to  me  that  the  Government 
is  at  present  maintained  mainly  by  military 
force.  The  disturbances  in  Ireland,  the  divi- 
sions in  the  Church  in  Scotland,  the  condition 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  country,  the  agita- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  the  move- 
ments of  the  High  Church  party,  the  Pusey 
controversy,  the  hatred  of  the  Established 
Church  not  uncommon  amongst  Dissenters  — 
all  these  things  seemed  to  make  a  jumble  of 
noxious  elements. 

The  reputation  of  America  was  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  Mr.  Colman  could 
scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
being  obliged  to  do  battle  for  his  country. 
"The  mere  suggestion  of  repudiation, 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  contem- 
plated by  any  but  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
has  done  us  an  immense  injury."  The 
tone  of  the  American  papers  the  writer 
found  to  be  in  many  respects  inexcusable, 
and  especially  in  their  efforts  to  kindle  a 
war  spirit :  — 

America  seems  really  to  be  cursed  with  some 
selfish,  mean  politicians,  who,  to  gross  igno- 
rance and  entire  recklessness  of  moral  prin- 
ciple, add  only  views  of  the  most  narrow  and 
sordid  character,  and  are  incapable  of  acting 
upon  any  large  and  comprehensive  principles 
of  right  and  justice,  and  of  regarding  with  a 
single  eye  the  great  interests  of  humanity. 

As  to  the  Irish  agitation  it  seemed  por- 
tentous of  destruction  and  outrage,  but 
the  government  had  no  serious  appre- 
hensions :  — 

The  refractory  child  will  cry  itself  to  sleep. 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of 
O'Connell.  With  him  it  seems  a  mere  matter 
of  religious  bigotry  and  personal  emolument. 
.  .  .  Nothing  has  surprised  me  more  than  to 
learn  from  one  of  the  late  American  papers 

that    Governor   S has    recently   made   a 

jfspeech  at  one  of  the  repeal  meetings.     What 
can  he  have  to  do  with  Irish  politics } 

With  but  slight  changes  beyond  those 
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of  names  much  of  this  would  not  seem 
out  of  date  nowadays.  Of  the  theatres 
Mr.  Cohiian  had  little  to  say  except  as  to 
the  ballets  at  the  Opera  House,  which  he 
found  got  up  in  a  style  of  surpassing 
magnificence  and  splendor.  *'  The  music 
is  of  the  most  recherchd  description,  and 
the  dancing  as  elastic  and  sylph-like  as 
can  be  imagined.  I  cannot  speak  of  it 
with  unqualified  approval.  Within  cer- 
tain limits  it  presents  all  the  charms  of 
the  most  wonderful  cultivation  and  grace  ; 
but  beyond  certain  limits,  the  passing  of 
which  every  modest  mind  at  once  recog- 
nizes, it  becomes  offensive  and  immoral." 
He  went  on,  however,  to  admit  with  his 
usual  fairness  that  every  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  effect  of  habit  and  estab- 
lished customs,  and  with  this  admission 
we  may  for  the  present  take  leave  of  our 
ingenuous  and  ingenious  writer. 


THE   "EIRA" 


From  Nature. 
EXPEDITION. 


On  June  14,  1881,  the  "  Eira  "  left  Pe- 
terhead. The  ice  reached  very  far  south, 
and  no  opening  could  be  found  to  enable 
her  to  get  north  until  the  middle  of  July. 
Franz  Josef's  Land  was  reached  on  July 
23,  and  the  "Eira"  steamed  along  the 
coast  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Cape  Lud- 
low. The  ice  was  closely  packed  to  the 
north,  so  it  was  decided  to  return  to  Gray 
Bay  and  wait  till  a  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity should  present  itself  to  proceed. 
On  August  7  the  "  Eira  "  was  made  fast 
to  the  land-floe  near  Bell  Island,  and  a 
storehouse  was  erected  of  materials  taken 
out  in  the  ship.  On  August  15  she  left 
Bell  Island,  and,  being  unable  to  pass  to 
the  eastward  of  Barents  Hook,  she  was 
made  fast  to  the  land-floe  off  Cape  Flora. 
The  next  few  days  were  spent  in  collect- 
ing plants  and  fossils,  which  unfortunately 
were  lost  with  the  vessel.  On  August  21 
the  "Eira"  was  heavily  nipped  by  the 
ice,  and  about  10  a.m.  a  leak  was  dis- 
covered, and  barely  two  hours  elapsed  till 
the  vessel  had  to  be  abandoned.  All  the 
boats  were  saved,  and  most  of  the  men 
saved  some  clothes  and  bedding. 

The  tent  was  ultimately  erected  on 
Cape  Flora,  and  here  the  expedition  spent 
the  winter,  making  the  best  of  their  cir- 
cumstances. But  little  food  had  been 
saved,  and  the  party  had  therefore  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  walruses,  bears, 
and  other  native  game,  on  which  they 
lived,  and  on  which,  along  with  a  daily 


drop  of  rum,  they  maintained  their  health, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  surgeon. 
There  were  one  or  two  cases  of  illness, 
but  no  trace  of  scurvy,  though  70°  of  frost 
were  at  times  experienced.  In  June  the 
ice  was  cleared  away,  and  on  the  21st  four 
boats  were  started  from  Cape  Flora,  with 
twenty-five  men  and  provisions  for  six 
months.  The  "Eira"  men  were  more 
fortunate  than  the  discoverers  of  Franz 
Josef  Land  in  their  escape ;  for  although 
they  had  sometimes  to  drag  their  boats 
over  the  ice,  they  reached  Novaya  Zemlya, 
at  Matotschkin  Schar,  on  August  2.  Next 
day  they  were  sighted  by  the  "  William 
Barents,"  and  as  Sir  Allen  Young,  in  the 
"  Hope,"  was  only  a  mile  away,  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  and  his  men  were  soon  welcomed 
on  board  the  steamer  sent  to  rescue  them. 

When  Mr.  Smith  publishes  his  detailed 
narrative,  we  may  find  that  he  has  been 
able  to  make  some  addition  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  geography  and  natural  history 
of  the  region  where  he  has  wintered, 
though  we  fear  it  cannot  be  much.  All 
his  collections  went  down  with  the 
"  Eira,"  so  that  science  cannot  be  a  great 
gainer  by  his  expedition.  Until  details 
are  to  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  catastrophe  to  the  vessel  could  have 
been  avoided,  or  whether  it  was  one  of 
those  accidents  for  which  all  Arctic  ex- 
plorers must  be  prepared.  The  ice  seems 
to  have  been  in  motion  very  early  this 
year  for  that  region,  and  we  know  that  it 
has  come  down  unusually  far  south  ;  any 
information  concerning  the  movements  of 
the  ice  in  high  latitudes  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer  would  be  welcome. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  extract 
from  the  journal  report  upon  Cape  Flora 
(obtained  by  the  Times  Aberdeen  corre- 
spondent), giving  an  account  of  the  birds, 
bears,  and  walrus  seen  during  the  winter 
spent  there :  — 

"On  July  25,  1881,  we  reached  Gray 
Bay,  at  Cape  Grant  and  Cape  Crowther. 
There  are  large  loomeries  a  short  distance 
up  the  bay  on  the  water  side.  Many 
rotgees  had  their  young  among  the  ba- 
saltic columns  of  the  lofty  cliffs.  Other 
birds  were  also  seen,  including  the  snow- 
bird, the  molly,  the  boatswain,  the  Arctic 
lern,  dovekies,  the  eider  duck,  the  burgo- 
master and  the  kittiwake.  At  the  east 
side,  near  the  head  of  Gray  Bay,  there 
were  a  good  number  of  snow-birds  and 
dovekies  building,  but  too  high  up  for  one 
to  obtain  the  eggs.  At  Cape  Stephen 
there  was  a  large  loomery,  and  at  Cape 
Forbes  there  were  a  few  looms,  a  good 
number   of    rotgees    and   dovekies,    and 
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some  snow-birds.  At  Bell  Island  the 
same  species  of  birds  were  seen,  and  on 
the  south  side  there  was  a  large  loomery 
and  nests  of  kittiwakes,  dovekies,  rotgees, 
snow-birds,  and  burgomasters.  Rein- 
geese  and  brent-geese  were  seen  and  shot 
on  the  cliffs  seven  hundred  feet  high,  but 
no  nests  were  seen.  At  Cape  Flora  there 
was  a  very  large  loomery,  and  also  many 
rotgees,  dovekies,  kittiwakes,  and  snow- 
birds. On  the  lowland  several  snow 
buntings  and  sandlings  were  seen,  but  no 
nests  were  found.  The  looms  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock,  and  the  dovekies 
and  rotgees  lay  them  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  The  kittiwake  makes  a  nest 
of  mud  and  moss.  The  snow-bird  makes 
a  rudimentary  nest  of  moss  and  feathers, 
but  of  no  definite  shape.  Each  species 
seems  to  occupy  a  separate  part  of  the 
cliff.  The  rotgees  and  dovekies  left 
about  the  first  week  in  September. 
Looms  were  very  scarce  after  September 
10.  On  September  22  a  few  burgomas- 
ters, snow-birds,  mollies,  kittiwakes,  eider 
ducks,  and  brent-geese  were  seen,  but 
getting  very  scarce.  One  or  two  snow 
buntings  still  remained  on  the  land  on 
October  13.  Three  or  four  snow-birds, 
and  occasionally  a  burgomaster  or  molly 
were  seen  hovering  around  outside  the 
hut  which  had  been  erected,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  while  we  were  killing  some  walrus, 
two  snow-birds,  two  or  three  mollies,  and 
burgomasters  were  seen,  and  remained 
for  two  or  three  days  eating  the  refuse  of 
the  carcases.  On  February  8  a  snow  owl 
was  seen.  This  was  the  first  bird  to  ar- 
rive. On  February  18  two  or  three  flocks 
of  dovekies  were  seen  following  to  the 
north-west,  and  on  the  20th  there  were  a 
great  number  seen  in  the  water.  On 
March  2  a  fane  of  water  was  made  close 
to  the  land-floe,  and  it  was  filled  with 
rotgees  and  dovekies.  On  March  9  the 
first  loom  was  seen,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  March  that  they  began  to  settle 
on  the  rocks,  and  then  they  would  only 
stop  on  the  cliffs  for  a  few  hours  and  go 
away  for  four  or  five  days.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  up  the  hill  to  shoot  any  until 
April  16.  On  April  20  the  first  snow- 
bird was  seen.  A  falcon  hawk  appeared 
on  April  22,  on  which  day  two  burgomas- 
ters were  also  seen.  On  April  24  the 
molly  was  seen.  On  May  6  the  kitti- 
wakes came.  It  was  not  until  about  June 
10  that  the  looms  remained  on  the  rocks 
for  more  than  two  or  three  days  at  a  time, 
but  after  that  date  the  females  began  to 
take  their  places  ready  for  laying  the 
eggs,  and  on  June   20  three  eggs  were 


obtained.  Foxes  were  constantly  troub- 
ling us  during  the  winter,  coming  right 
up  to  the  door  after  blubber,  and  would 
only  run  a  few  yards  away  when  anybody 
went  out  to  drive  them  off.  We  were 
obliged  to  shoot  some  at  last  as  they  be- 
came almost  tame.  Bears  were  more 
numerous  while  we  had  the  water  close 
outside  the  land  ice.  They  would  come 
walking  along  the  edge  of  the  land  ice, 
and  when  they  got  scent  of  the  house 
would  walk  right  up  to  it.  During  the 
dark  we  killed  four  or  five  every  month, 
except  November,  but  we  saw  on  an 
average  two  a  w^eek.  One  moonlight 
night  in  November  there  were  five  or  six 
bears  within  four  hundred  yards  of  the 
house,  but  we  could  not  get  a  shot  at  any 
of  them  unless  we  kept  very  still  until  the 
bear  came  up  to  the  house.  We  never 
shot  a  female  bear  from  October  to  March 
13.  This  is  an  important  fact.  They  were 
always  very  large  male  bears.  Several 
times  on  examining  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  we  found  them  full  of  nothing 
but  grass;  but  in  the  spring  they  gen- 
erally had  been  feeding  on  seals,  and 
more  than  once  we  obtained  a  good  buck- 
etful of  oil  for  cooking  purposes  out  of 
the  bear's  stomach.  Once  a  bear  had 
eaten  a  large  piece  of  greasy  canvas  which 
had  been  thrown  away  and  had  been 
blown  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  house.  He  then  came  up  to  the 
house  and  commenced  to  eat  our  blubber, 
but  was  immediately  shot.  On  February 
20  a  bear  was  seen  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  hill  at  the  back  of 
the  house.  Some  hands  went  up  with  a 
rifle  and  found  that  the  bear  had  a  hole 
there,  out  of  which  they  could  not  get  it 
—  fortunately  for  them,  as  they  had  only 
one  rifle  with  them,  and  that  would  not  go 
off,  the  lock  having  been  frozen.  We 
never  saw  any  young  bear  with  it.  The 
last  time  the  bear  was  seen  at  its  hole 
was  on  March  i.  No  track  of  a  bear 
could  be  traced  up  the  hill,  but  the  foot- 
marks of  an  old  bear  and  a  cub  were  seen 
on  the  low  land,  about  three  hundred 
yards  to  the  eastward  of  the  house.  No 
old  she-bears  with  young  cubs  were  seen 
before  we  left  ihe  land  in  June.  In  July, 
1881,  on  nearing  Cape  Crowther,  walrus 
were  seen  lying  on  loose  pieces  of  ice  in 
great  numbers.  Sometimes  twenty  or 
more  were  counted  huddled  up  in  a  heap 
on  a  small  piece  of  ice.  By  going  quietly 
in  a  boat  you  could  get  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  them  before  they  took 
much  notice  of  you,  but  after  the  first 
shot   was   fired  they    tumbled    into    the 
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water,  and  would  go  swimming  about  and 
barking  round  the  boat,  but  never  at- 
tacked us.  In  September  they  were  very 
numerous  on  the  loose  ice  round  Bell 
Island,  and  also  in  the  water  off  Cape 
Flora.  On  October  28  five  were  shot 
lying  on  the  ice  edge.  When  the  day- 
light returned  in  February,  walrus  were 
constantly  seen  swimming  about  in  the 
water.  A  land  floe  began  to  form  in 
March,  and  no  water  remained  within 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  land,  but  fre- 
quently on  looking  with  the  glass  from 
the  hill,  walrus  could  be  seen  in  the  water, 
and  on  June  13  the  land  ice  broke  away, 
and  on  June  15  the  five  walrus  were  shot. 
A  boat  that  went  over  to  Bell  Island  re- 
ported that  walrus  were  lying  in  scores  on 
the  loose  ice  round  about  Bell  Island. 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith  thinks  that  the  walrus 
leave  the  country  during  the  winter,  but 
seem  to  remain  in  the  water,  especially  if 
it  is  shallow.  They  never  saw  any  signs 
of  their  taking  the  land  and  lying  up  for 
the  winter.  \Vhite  whales  and  narwhal 
were  seen  in  great  numbers  in  September 
and  October  travelling  to  the  south-east, 
and  in  June  one  or  two  large  shoals  were 
seen  travelling:  west  and  west-north-west." 


From  The  Field, 
SNAKE-CHARMERS. 

Some  years  ago,  when  Cairo  was  the 
Cairo  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  and  not 
the  disreputable -looking  second-rate 
French  country  town  it  is  now,  we  in- 
quired for  any  possible  successor  to  the 
old  snake-charmer  whom  old  Anglo-In- 
dians may  remember  to  have  seen  playing 
with  his  cobras  before  Shepherd's  Hotel. 
After  some  trouble  we  lighted  on  a  furtive 
Arab  catiff,  in  the  usual  long  blue  shirt, 
girded  about  the  waist  to  form  the  upper 
part  into  a  species  of  spleuchan  or  spor- 
ran. In  this  he  seems  to  keep  his  dirty 
pipe,  his  packet  of  frousty  tobacco,  and 
whatever  small  portable  property  he  had 
acquired  more  or  less  honestly.  With 
him  we  resorted  to  divers  ancient  stables 
and  outbuildings  in  the  suburbs,  and  con- 
jured him  to  find  a  snake.  Placing  a 
small  wooden  pipe  between  his  lips  he 
tootled  quaintly  an  old  Arab  air,  now  low, 


but  hardly  soft,  and  now  high  and  loud. 
Thus  he  wandered,  tootling  and  furtive, 
and  we  following  and  expectant.  At  last, 
arriving  at  an  old,  half-dark,  evil-smelling 
stable  he  appeared  to  get  excited,  gave 
vent  to  still  wilder  squeaks  and  squeals, 
circled  round  and  round  under  a  big  palm- 
tree  beam,  and  at  last,  with  an  ear-split- 
ting note,  he  squatted  suddenly  down, 
dashed  his  hand  apparently  upward,  and 
clutched  a  big  cobra,  which  he  evidently 
intended  us  to  believe  had  been  charmed 
from  above.  I  say  apparently,  for  I  am 
certain  that  he  lost  the  bru'e  out  of  the 
"bosom*'  of  his  blouse.  Now  this  was 
very  pretty,  but  hardly  satisfactory  ;  so 
instead  of  giving  our  charmer  "  back- 
sheesh "  (having  a  man  in  authority  among 
us),  v;e  promised  him  bastinado  if  he  did 
not  capture  a  snake  in  the  open.  Very 
limp  about  the  loins  and  very  yellow  did 
that  Arab  catiff  show  through  his  brown 
skin,  but  we  were  relentless.  "Cobro  or 
Toko!"  and  so  he  searched  with  the 
greatest  care  —  not  to  find  what,  in  fact, 
he  did  not  want  to  find.  At  last  one  of 
us  spied  the  tail  of  a  good-sized  snake 
protruding  from  some  unnamable  rubbish. 
"  Now,  my  friend,  catch  us  that  snake  or  " 
—  he  tootled  not  —  the  "or"  had  taken 
the  music  out  of  him  —  and,  overcoming 
with  a  visible  effort  his  shuddering  hor- 
ror, he  caught  the  tail  in  one  hand  and 
rapidly  ran  the  other  up  the  body  till  he 
reached  the  neck.  Pinning  this  between 
his  finger  and  thumb,  he  caught  up  the 
tail  of  his  blouse,  and  forcing  the  brute  to 
close  his  jaws  upon  it,  tore  it  out  rapidly, 
again  and  again,  evidently  with  the  inten- 
tion of  tearing  out  the  poison  fangs,  which 
he  did  at  last,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  his 
own  satisfaction;  but  he  was  wary  to  the 
end,  and,  instead  of  putting  it  into  his 
pouch  with  his  old  friend,  he  knotted  it 
up  in  a  rag.  And  so  he  went  his  way  and 
we  went  ours,  with  a  gentle  feeling  that  if 
we  had  been  "  done  "  we  were  to  a  certain 
extent  aware  of  the  fact.  By  the  way, 
unless  my  memory  has  utterly  given  way 
to  my  imagination,  I  distinctly  remember 
seeing  in  1851  the  cobras  striking  and 
drawing  blood  from  the  arms  of  the  old 
Arab  snake-charmer  and  his  clever  boy. 
Many  wonderful  things  he  did,  such  as 
producing  a  cataleptic  rigidity  in  the 
snake,  as  easily  removed  as  produced  — 
things  I  should  like  to  see  again. 
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THREE    SONNETS    OF    CAMOENS,    ETC. 


THREE  SONNETS  OF  CAMOENS. 
Eu  cantarei  de  amor  tao  docemente,  etc. 
(A  Proemium  to  the  love-songs:  Petrarch,  No.  loi.) 
My  song  of  Love  I  will  so  sweetly  sing, 
In  such  fair  concord  of  concerted  phrase, 
That   twice   a  thousand  chances  Love  dis- 
plays 
Shall  breasts  unmoved  with  emotion  wring. 

I'll  so  do  Love  new  Life  to  all  shall  bring, 
Limning  nice  secrets  in  a  thousand  ways, 
Soft   angers,  sighs   that  yearn  for   bygone 
days. 

Foolhardy  daring.  Absence  and  her  sting. 

Yet,  Ladye,  of  that  honest  open  scorn 
Shown  by  your  aspect,  rigorously  bland, 
I  must  content  me  saying  minim  part : 

To  sing  the  graces  which  your  gest  adorn, 
Your  lofty  composition  marvel-plan'd. 
Here  lack  me  Genius,  Lere,  and  Poet-art. 


Slewst  him  that  saw  her  ?     He  lay  dead  before. 
What  now  saith  Love  }     He  durst  no  word 
let  fall. 
And  who  doth  silence  him  !     My  will  be 
done. 


Na  metade  do  Ceo  subido  ardia,  etc 
(The  first  mention  of  "  Natercia.") 
Flamed  on  the  midway  firmamental  hill 
The  Shepherd  genial-clear,  what  time  'gan 

stray 
The  Goats  from  greeny  meads,  and  sought 
the  way 
To  grateful  freshness  of  a  cooly  rill. 

Under  the  treen  leaves  and  shadows  chill 
The  Birds  took  shelter  from  the  burning  ray ; 
Their  modulate  psalmody  they  fain  must  stay 

And   air  heard  nothing  save  hoarse  chirp  of 
gryll. 

When  Shepherd  Liso,  lone  on  grass-grown  lea. 
Sought  where  his   cruel   Nymph,  Natercia, 
wone'd. 
Wailing  with   thousand  weary  sighs   his 
lot; 

"Why  flee  the  lover  who  fares  lost  for  thee 
'    To  one  who  loves  thee  not.-"'     (This  wise 

he  moan'd) ; 
And  Echo  answered  (moaning)  loves  thee 

not. 


Que  levas^  cruel  inorte  ?    Hum  claro  dia,  etc. 

What  takest  thou,  cruel  Death.?     A  day  all- 
splendid. 
At  what  hour  diddest  take  it }    At  dawn  of 

day. 
Dost   thou   intend  thy  prize  ?     Intend   it  .-* 
Nay! 
Who  willed   thou   take   it?     HE  that  it   in- 
tended. 

Who  'joys  her  body?    Clay-cold  Earth  that 

pen'd  it, 

How  quenched  was  her  light  ?     Night  o'er 
it  lay. 

What  saith  our  Lusia  ?     She  must  say  her 
say. 
What    say?      Great  Mary  my  deserts  tran- 
scended. 


Love-longings 


What  to  the  Court  remained  ? 
sore. 
What  there  remains  to  see  ?     No  thing  at  all. 
What  glory  failed  it?     This  lovely  One. 
Richard  F.  Burton. 


LOVE  AND  VISION. 

My  love  is  more  than  life  to  me. 

And  you  look  on  and  wonder 
In  what  can  that  enchantment  be 

You  think  I  labor  under. 

Yet  you,  too,  have  you  never  gone 

.  Some  wet  and  yellow  even 
Where  russet  moors  reach  on  and  on 
Beneath  a  windy  heaven  ?  — 

Brown  moors  which  at  the  western  edge 

A  watery  sunset  brushes 
With  misty  rays  yon  sullen  ledge 

Of  cloud  casts  down  on  the  rushes. 

You  see  no  more  ;  but  shade  your  eyes, 

Forget  the  showery  weather. 
Forget  the  wet,  tempestuous  skies, 

And  look  upon  the  heather. 

Oh,  fairyland,  fairyland  ! 

It  sparkles,  lives,  and  dances  ; 
By  every  gust  swayed  down  and  fanned ; 

And  every  raindrop  glances. 

Never  in  jewel  or  wine  the  light 
Burned  like  the  purple  heather; 

And  some  is  the  palest  pink,  some  white, 
Swaying  and  dancing  together. 

Every  stem  is  sharp  and  clear, 

Every  bell  is  ringing, 
No  doubt,  some  tune  we  do  not  hear 

For  the  thrushes'  sleepy  singing. 

Over  all,  like  the  bloom  on  a  grape. 

The  lilac  seeding-grasses 
Have  made  a  haze,  vague,  without  shape. 

For  the  wind  to  change  as  it  passes. 

Under  all  is  the  budding  ling 
Grey-green  with  scarlet  notches. 

Bossed  with  many  a  mossy  thing. 
And  gold  with  lichen-blotches. 

Here  and  there  slim  rushes  stand 

Aslant  like  carried  lances. 
I  saw  it  and  called  it  fairyland ; 

You  never  saw  it,  the  chance  is. 

Brown  moors  and  stormy  skies  that  kiss 

At  eve  in  rainy  weather  — 
Pronounce  on  that  —  what  the  heather  is 

I  know,  for  I  saw  the  heather. 
Athenseum.  A.   MaRY  F.    RoBINSON. 


THE    LIGHTS    OF    "  MAGA." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   LIGHTS  OF   "  MAGA." 

THE   HEROES    OF   THE    "  NOCTES." 

Hogg. 
Of  the  men  who  are  the  subjects  of  our 
three  articles,  Hogg  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  remarkable.  For  his  was  an  un- 
taught and  self-educated  genius,  which 
shone  with  rare  though  fitful  lustre  in 
spite  of  all  disadvantages,  and  surmounted 
obstacles  that  were  seemingly  insupera- 
ble. Even  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Scottish  system  of  parochial  education 
had  brought  its  benefits  generally  within 
reach  of  the  poor.  And  Hogg's  parents 
were  not  only  "  decent  folk,"  but  his  fa- 
ther had  raised  himself  from  the  station 
of  a  shepherd  to  be  a  farmer  and  sheep- 
salesman  of  considerable  substance.  Had 
things  continued  to  go  well  with  the  fam- 
ily, "  Jamie  "  would  doubtless  have  been 
sent  regularly  to  school,  since  his  mother 
was  a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence.  As 
it  happened,  however,  the  elder  Hogg  was 
ruined,  and  reduced  to  his  originally 
humble  condition,  when  his  eldest  boy 
was  a  child  of  five.  Not  only  beggared, 
but  burdened  with  debt,  his  little  house- 
hold was  hard  pushed  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet.  Each  trifle  saved  or  gained 
became  of  consequence ;  and  "  wee  Ja- 
mie," at  the  age  of  seven,  was  hired  out  as 
a  herd.  His  keep  was  of  course  in  the 
contract,  but  otherwise  his  wages  were 
not  extravagant,  for  he  tells  us  that  they 
were  fixed  for  the  half-year  at  a  ewe-lamb 
and  a  pair>of  shoes.  Hogg  was  always 
inclined  to  exaggerate.  But  we  think  we 
may  believe  him  when  he  assures  us  that 
from  first  to  last  he  had  little  more  than 
six  months'  "schooling,"  since  the  pa- 
rochial schoolmaster  of  Ettrick  was  care- 
less enough  to  forget  that  he  had  the 
honor  of  teaching  his  letters  to  the  future 
celebrity.  He  did  teach  him  his  letters, 
according  to  Hogg;  and  in  the  first  spell 
of  scholarship,  the  child  stumbled  into 
the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  was  then  a 
common  primer  in  the  Scottish  rural  dis- 
tricts. It  was  a  year  or  two  later  that  he 
had  another  quarter,  when  he  mastered 
just  as  much  of  writing  as  enabled  him  to 
scrawl  detached   letters   in   the   form  of 
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hieroglyphics.  Otherwise  the  small  herd- 
boy  was  thrown  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sources. The  life  was  a  rough  one, 
though  not  unhappy  in  the  fine  seasons. 
Out  upon  the  hills  from  dawn  to  dusk, 
tending  a  handful  of  sheep  or  cattle,  he 
amused  himself  like  a  little  savage.  We 
hear  of  him  running  races  against  time, 
stripping  himself  of  his  ragged  garments 
one  after  another,  and  neglecting  to  go  in 
search  of  them  afterwards,  till  at  length 
either  the  indecency  or  the  recklessness 
scandalized  his  employers,  and  some  of 
his  elder  fellow-servants  went  to  recover 
the  missing  clothes.  We  are  always 
doubtful  whether  the  shepherd  is  drawing 
on  fancy  or  memory  in  his  vivid  reminis- 
cences, but  that  touch  of  early  heedless- 
ness seems  characteristic.  For  in  later 
life  James  Hogg  might  have  been  a  man 
of  substance  had  he  managed  his  worldly 
affairs  with  ordinary  prudence.  But 
though  he  roved  the  hills  after  his  beasts 
like  a  savage,  he  was  not  altogether  soli- 
tary. He  is  believed  to  have  altered  the 
date  of  his  birthday  so  as  to  establish  a 
parallel  with  that  of  Burns;  but  we  imag- 
ine he  did  not  invent  the  incident  of  a 
childish  love-affair  as  precocious  as  By- 
ron's. His  first  passion  was  for  a  pretty 
little  herd-girl  rather  younger  than  him- 
self. His  master  had  charged  him  not  to 
lose  sight  of  little  Betty;  and  "never 
were  instructions  better  obeyed."  As  he 
says  himself  in  one  of  his  retrospective 
musings  in  after  years,  he  had  "always 
liked  the  women  better  than  the  men." 
But  if  he  indulged  in  the  rustic  court- 
ships which  meant  little,  though  they  in- 
spired some  of  the  sweetest  passages  in 
his  songs,  he  married  well  and  happily, 
and  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  husband* 
and  if  it  was  his  ambition  to  rival  Burns 
as  a  bard,  he  had  few  of  the  greater  poet's 
frailties  to  reproach  himself  with. 

We  can  imagine  that  the  hill-life  of  the 
lonely  herd  was  an  unconscious  education 
for  his  future.  He  had  always  a  vague 
feeling  for  the  beautiful :  he  loved  nature 
dearly,  though  the  sources  of  his  emotions 
were  veiled  to  him  ;  and  he  merely  knew 
that  he  was  happy  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  and  in  the  changing  aspects  of  the 
bleak  pastoral  scenery.    Moreover,  though 
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he  had  not  an  atom  of  book-lore,  his  mind 
was  not  unstored  with  matter  for  roman- 
tic meditation.  Like  many  other  distin- 
guished men,  Hogg,  as  we  have  said,  had 
a  remarkable  mother.  She  had  more  than 
the  sound  good  sense,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, he  did  not  inherit.  It  was  to  her 
side  of  the  house  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  for  his  poetic  fancy.  She 
delighted  in  the  Border  legends  and  bal- 
lads which  had  fixed  themselves  in  a  tena- 
cious memory;  and  she  could  recite  and 
relate  with  such  animation  and  spirit,  that 
the  neighbors  would  gather  in  of  an  even- 
ing round  her  hearth.  We  can  picture 
little  James,  who  had  his  mother's  gift  of 
memory,  sitting  open-mouthed  at  her 
knee,  and  gulping  down  the  marvels 
which  held  her  audience  entranced.  Then 
he  would  muse  upon  them  among  his  ru- 
minating sheep,  in  scenery  that  was  asso- 
ciated with  their  incidents,  or  suggestive 
of  them.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  in 
such  circumstances,  with  such  associa- 
tions and  suggestions,  the  sparks  of  his 
poetic  fires  were  never  kindled.  We  need 
not  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  thoughts 
did  not  seek  expression  with  a  boy  who 
could  barely  read  or  write.  But  it  is 
strange  that  he  should  have  been  abso- 
lutely insensible  to  any  poetical  emotion  ; 
and  the  bard  of  the  forest  was  eminently 
prosaic  till  he  had  arrived  at  manhood, 
and  something  more.  So  much  so,  that, 
as  he  relates,  *'  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  my  age  that  I  first  got  a  perusal  of 
the  'Life  and  Adventures  of  Sir  William 
Wallace,'  and  of  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd  ; ' 
and  though  immoderately  fond  of  them, 
yet  (what  you  will  think  remarkable  in  one 
who  hath  since  dabbled  so  much  in  verse) 
I  could  not  help  regretting  deeply  that 
they  were  not  in  prose,  that  everybody 
might  have  understood  them ;  or  I 
thought  if  they  had  been  in  the  same 
kind  of  metre  with  the  Psalms,  I  could 
have  borne  with  them."  The  quaint  criti- 
cism of  that  concluding  sentence  carries 
irresistible  conviction  of  his  practical 
frame  of  mind.  For  the  doggerel  of  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  is  only 
made  endurable  to  Presbyterians  of  taste 
by  solemn  youthful  associations.  The 
fact  being  that  in  those  days  he  cared  for 


nothing  but  a  story  and  the  sensational 
episodes  that  agreeably  excited  him.  As 
he  grew  in  years  and  strength,  his  life 
became  none  the  smoother,  and  scarcely 
changed  its  character  till  he  was  advanced 
to  be  a  regular  shepherd.  He  merely 
changed  one  master  for  another,  obtain- 
ing some  slight  increase  in  the  trifling 
wages  which  he  carried  home  to  his  par- 
ents, who  supplied  him  with  his  clothes. 
He  had  few  holidays,  and  no  pleasures 
except  such  as  he  could  find  in  his  com- 
munings with  nature.  He  did  not  even 
beguile  his  leisure  with  many  books,  and 
the  art  of  reading  tolerably  easily  came  to 
him  only  towards  middle  age;  although 
he  never  was  much  of  a  student,  since 
Wilson,  as  we  remember,  makes  him  say 
in  the  "  Noctes  "  that  there  were  but  few 
"byucks"  in  the  cupboard  at  Mount 
Benger. 

He  made  no  attempt  at  writing  verses 
till  the  year  1796.  We  believe  that  he 
was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ;  but,  as 
we  remarked,  he  has  very  characteristi- 
cally thrown  a  doubt  on  the  year  of  his 
birth.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  parish  reg- 
ister, where  the  date  is  set  down  in  black 
and  white,  he  was  born  in  December  '^ 
1770.  He  always  asserted  himself  that 
his  birthday  was  on  the  25th  of  January 
1772;  but  as  he  prided  himself  on  having 
been  born  on  the  same  day  of  the  month 
as  Burns,  it  is  little  lack  of  charity  to 
assume  that  the  fixing  on  that  particular 
date  was  simply  a  poetical  license.  Why 
he  should  have  advanced  the  year  is  not 
so  clear.  Whatever  be  the  explanation, 
he  was  probably  twenty-six  before  he 
composed  a  single  couplet.  But  from  the 
first,  his  effusions  met  with  encourage- 
ment, and  he  became  the  popular  laureate 
of  the  farm-servants  and  country  folk. 
His  manner  of  composition  was  original ; 
and  never  perhaps,  since  writing  became 
a  common  accomplishment,  had  a  poet 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  to  contend 
with  more  serious  material  difficulties. 

But  then  the  writing  of  them  !  —  that  was  a 
job.  I  had  no  method  of  learning  to  write, 
save  by  following  the  Italian  alphabet ;  and 
though  I  always  stripped  myself  of  coat  and 
vest  when  I  began  to  pen  a  song,  yet  my  wrist 
took  cramp,  so  that  I  could  rarely  make  above 
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four  or  six  lines  at  a  sitting.  Whether  my 
manner  of  writing  it  out  was  new,  I  know  not, 
but  it  was  not  without  singularity.  Having 
very  little  spare  time  from  my  flock,  which  was 
unruly  enough,  I  folded  and  stitched  a  few 
sheets  of  paper,  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket. 
I  had  no  inkhorn  ;  but  in  place  of  it  I  borrowed 
a  small  phial,  which  I  fixed  in  a  hole  in  the 
breast  of  my  waistcoat ;  and  having  a  cork 
fastened  by  a  piece  of  twine,  it  answered  the 
purpose  fully  as  well.  Thus  equipped,  when- 
ever a  leisure  minute  or  two  offered,  I  sat  down 
and  wrote  out  my  thoughts  as  I  found  them. 

And  these  scrambling  habits  of  offhand 
composition  stuck  by  him  to  the  last.  In 
his  poems  especially,  he  trusted  almost 
everything  to  a  retentive  memory,  which 
he  had  exercised  when  paper  and  leisure 
were  scarce.  He  says  :  "  Let  the  piece 
be  of  what  length  it  will,  I  compose  and 
correct  it  wholly  in  my  mind  or  on  a  slate, 
ere  ever  I  put  pen  to  paper;  and  then  I 
write  it  down  as  fast  as  the  ABC ;  " 
though  as  "  Kilmeny  "  or  "  Queen 
Hynde"  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
densed on  a  slate,  we  presume  that  he 
threw  off  his  longer  works  in  sections. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  unfortunately  for 
his  fame  as  a  poet,  and  still  more  injuri- 
ously for  his  credit  as  a  novelist,  he  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  revise  his  work, 
and  would  scarcely  condescend  to  correct 
it.  "  When  once  it  is  written,  it  remains 
in  that  state;  it  being,  as  you  very  well 
know,  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  can 
be  brought  to  alter  one  syllable,  which,  I 
think,  is  partly  owing  to  the  above  prac- 
tice." So  the  Shepherd's  works,  with 
their  faults  and  their  beauties,  were  essen- 
tially the  crude  and  capricious  inspira- 
tions of  spontaneous  genius,  as  his  pub- 
lishers sometimes  found  to  their  cost,  and 
his  numerous  admirers  to  their  disappoint- 
ment. 

But  when  it  had  dawned  upon  him  that 
nature  had  meant  him  for  a  poet,  overween- 
ing self  confidence  rapidly  grew  upon  him. 
The  vanity  and  self-satisfaction  he  never 
cared  to  conceal,  no  doubt  contributed 
largely  to  his  success  ;  for  among  the  Shep- 
herd's many  admirers,  few  were  so  enthusi- 
astic as  himself.  The  circumstances  con- 
sidered, the  first  day  dreams  of  his  possi- 
ble destiny  are  as  strange  an  instance  of 


audacious  ambition  as  we  remember;  and 
even  after  the  wonders  he  achieved,  they 
seem  less  sublime  than  ridiculous.  The 
year  1797  was  an  epoch  to  the  illiterate 
herd,  who  had  only  a  few  months  before 
begun  to  throw  off  rhymes  for  the  rus- 
tics. "  One  day  during  that  summer,  a 
half-daft  man  named  John  Scott  came  to 
me  on  the  hill,  and  to  amuse  me  repeated 
'  Tam  O'Shanter.'  I  was  delighted.  I 
was  far  more  than  delighted  ;  I  was  rav- 
ished. I  cannot  describe  my  feelings; 
but  in  short,  before  Jock  Scott  left  me,  I 
could  repeat  the  poem  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  it  has  been  my  favorite  poem 
ever  since.  He  told  me  that  it  was  made 
by  one  Robert  Burns,  the  sweetest  poet 
that  ever  was  born  ;  but  that  he  was  now 
dead,  and  that  his  place  would  never  be 
supplied."  Hogg  was  by  no  means  sure 
of  that.  "  What  is  to  hinder  me  from 
succeeding  Burns  .'^"  he  asked  himself. 
The  arguments  by  which  he  encouraged 
himself  were  peculiar  and  characteristic. 
He  was  born  on  the  same  day  as  the  im- 
mortal lyrist,  —  though  that,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  questionable.  As  a  shepherd 
he  had  more  time  upon  his  hands  than 
any  possible  ploughman,  and  his  memory 
was  richly  stored  with  songs  composed  by 
other  people.  Equally  characteristic  was 
it,  that  in  place  of  making  any  mystery  of 
his  high-fiown  hopes,  he  babbled  them  out 
to  all  and  sundry.  Maliciously  enough, 
one  of  his  friends  betrayed  him,  "as  a 
bitter  jest,"  for  the  amusement  of  a  sup- 
per-party. Whereupon  his  stanch  pat- 
ron, Mr.  Grieve,  with  a  kindly  sagacity 
which  did  him  honor,  came  good-naturedly 
to  the  rescue.  He  let  the  mortified  shep- 
herd down  gently  with  a  happy  piece  of 
prophetic  flattery:  "After  what  he  has 
done,  there  is  no  man  can  say  what  he 
may  do." 

The  first  poem  which  Hogg  published 
was  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  he 
ever  wrote.  In  "  Donald  M'Donald," 
which  went  off  merrily  to  the  lively  old 
lilt  of  "  Woo'd  an'  married  an'  a',"  there 
was  a  martial  clang,  and  a  soft  echo  of 
pathos  as  well,  which  alternately  excited 
the  spirits  and  subdued  them.  Thor- 
oughly national,  stirringly  patriotic,  with 
its  fiery  appeals  by  epithets  to  the  muster- 
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roll  of  the  clans,  it  hit  happily  the  temper 
of  the  times,  when  the  war  fever  was  at 
its  height  and  the  Corsican  was  threaten- 
ing invasion.  In  its  fire,  in  its  rough  yet 
not  ungraceful  abruptness,  even  in  such 
faults  as  the  occasional  trivialities  of  ex- 
])ression,  the  writer  reminds  us  of  the  best 
of  the  old  Border  ballad-makers.  Take 
this  stanza  by  way  of  example,  in  which, 
if  the  first  couplet  rings  somewhat  ridic- 
ulously, the  second,  when  sung  with  power 
and  feeling,  almost  changes  the  passing 
smile  into  tears  :  — 

Wi'  rocks  o'  the  Nevis  an'  Garry, 
We'd  rattle  him  off  frae  our  shore  ; 

Or  lull  him  asleep  in  a  cairny, 

An' sing  him  —  Lochaber  no  more. 

The  astonishing  success  of  Donald 
]VI 'Donald  "  was  a  case  of  sic  vos  non 
vobis,  so  far  as  the  anonymous  author 
was  concerned.  He  neither  got  solid 
reward  nor  even  empty  fame  by  it.  Its 
popularity,  as  he  assures  us,  was  un- 
bounded, yet  no  one  asked  the  name  of 
the  writer.  While,  to  make  matters 
worse,  a  man  of  less  jealous  disposition 
might  well  have  been  irritated  at  the 
honors  and  profit  carried  off  by  others 
who  merely  sang  his  war-song  with  spirit. 
He  relates  with  natural  indignation  how 
Lord  Moira,  at  a  banquet  in  Edinburgh 
thanked  a  certain  Mr.  Oliver  for  his  ren- 
dering of  a  song  which  must  be  of  public 
benefit  at  such  a  national  crisis,  —  pro- 
ceeding to  back  up  his  thanks  with  an 
offer  to  the  singer  of  all  his  lordship's 
interest  in  Scotland.  Indeed  the  credit 
of  the  lay,  which  seemed  to  be  going  beg- 
ging, did  Hogg  harm  rather  than  other- 
wise ;  for  it  induced  him  to  come  before 
the  public  prematurely  in  his  proper  per- 
son, with  a  random  collection  of  specimen 
pieces  which  he  would  afterwards  have 
gladly  suppressed.  The  circumstances  of 
the  publication  are  perhaps  as  singular  as 
anything  else  among  the  literary  curiosi- 
ties of  his  life.  Here  we  have  a  rough 
shepherd  who  has  driven  a  flock  of  sheep 
from  Selkirkshire  to  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket. Having  penned  his  charge,  he  has 
nothing  to  do  for  a  couple  of  days.  Hap- 
pily he  never  cared  much  for  drinking, 
except  under  the  irresistible  seductions  of 
good-fellowship;  and  he  stands  hesitating 
as  to  how  to  kill  the  time.  Whereupon 
it  occurs  to  him  that  he  might  turn  it  to 
profit  by  writing  out  some  of  his  poems 
for  the  printer.  No  sooner  said  than 
done;  but  he  has  to  trust  entirely  to  his 
memory.  So  he  scratches  down  the 
poems  he  remembers  best,  —  not  those  of 


which  he  had  most  reason  to  think  favor- 
ably,—  and  leaves  them  with  a  friend  to 
have  them  published.  He  never  dreams 
of  l;)argaining  for  a  price,  or  asks  whether 
there  is  a  chance  of  their  selling.  A 
thousand  copies  are  thrown  off;  and  some 
of  the  copies  are  sent  to  him  in  the  coun- 
try. No  man  would  have  been  more  de- 
lighted to  admire  himself  in  type;  but 
never  perhaps  was  a  novice  more  dis- 
gusted v/ith  a  literary  ^/<5 7^/,  or  with  better 
reason.  For  on  comparing  the  little  vol- 
ume with  his  original  scraps  of  manu- 
script, he  saw  that  the  inevitable  emenda- 
tions and  alterations  were  all  for  the 
worse ;  that  stanzas  had  been  dropped 
out  of  their  places;  and  finally,  that  the 
un revised  pages  were  over-crowded  with 
ludicrous  blunders. 

Except  costing  him  much  mortification, 
and  some  money  he  could  ill  afford,  that 
first  publication  did  nothing  for  him  one 
way  or  another.  It  was  never  read  till 
many  years  later,  when  the  author  having 
become  famous,  it  was  maliciously  re- 
printed. But  the  story  is  highly  typical 
of  the  manner  in  which  too  many  of  his 
works  were  brought  before  a  critical  pub- 
lic. They  were  thrown  off  in  hasty  bursts 
of  inspiration,  or  hurriedly  scribbled 
against  time  under  pressure  of  stern  ne- 
cessity. We  have  no  intention  of  follow- 
ing out  Hogg's  literary  history  in  detail, 
though  an  unusual  amount  of  references 
to  biographical  incidents  is  essential  to 
any  illustration  of  his  genius.  But  as  the 
"  Queen's  Wake  "  is  undoubtedly  his  mas- 
terpiece, his  own  account  of  its  origin 
and  publication  is  worth  noting.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  said  to  have  any  comprehen- 
sive design,  the  design  was  merely  to 
turn  literary  waste  to  profit.  The  Shep- 
herd's fast  friend,  Mr.  Grieve,  had  been 
greatly  pleased  with  some  poems  which 
had  appeared  in  the  Spy ;  and  "nothing 
would  serve  him  but  that  I  should  take 
the  field  once  more  as  a  poet,  and  try  my 
fate  with  others.  I  promised;  and  hav- 
ing some  ballads  or  metrical  tales  by  me 
which  I  did  not  like  to  lose,  I  planned 
the  '  Queen's  Wake,'  in  order  that  I  might 
take  these  all  in,  and  had  it  ready  in  a  few 
motiths  after  it  was  first  proposed."  His 
interview  with  Constable,  as  he  relates  it 
with  the  frankest  naivete,  might  be  a 
Scotticized  scene  from  one  of  Molidre's 
comedies.  Knowing  the  circumstances 
I  in  which  sundry  fugitive  pieces  had  been 
[  hurriedly  linked  together,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  author  must  have 
felt  a  certain  diffidence  in  offering  his 
wares   to   the  autocrat  of   the    northern 
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book-trade.  Not  a  bit  of  it!  "I  next 
went  to  my  friend  Mr.  Constable,  and 
told  him  my  plan  of  publication  (!) ;  but 
he  received  me  coldly,  and  told  me  to  call 
again.  I  did  so  —  when  he  said  he  would 
do  nothing  until  he  had  seen  the  manu- 
script. I  refused  to  give  it,  saying. 
'  What  skill  have  you  about  the  merits  of 
a  book  r  'It  may  be  so,  Hogg,'  said  he, 
'  but  I  know  how  to  sell  a  book  as  well  as 
any  man,  which  should  be  some  concern 
of  yours  ;  and  I  know  how  to  buy  one 
too.' "  The  Shepherd's  behavior,  when 
it  was  a  question  of  being  launched  on 
the  world  of  literature  under  favorable 
auspices,  speaks  volumes  for  those  defects 
in  his  character  which  were  continually 
betraying  him  into  follies.  He  had  as 
little  worldly  wisdom  or  self-control  as 
worldly  knowledge,  and  never  practised 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  diplomacy.  He 
was  governed  by  his  impulses  in  every-day 
life,  as  he  followed  the  caprices  of  his 
fancy  in  the  composition  of  his  poetry. 
Warm-hearted  and  simi)le-minded,  he  won 
powerful  friends;  and  when  they  chanced 
to  cross  his  will,  he  would  cast  them  off 
regardless  of  consequences.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  his  winning  qualities  and  his 
sterling  worth,  that  the  illustrious  men  he 
grossly  insulted  were  always  so  willing  to 
forgive  him.  The  occasion  of  his  memor- 
able quarrel  with  Scott  was  a  case  in 
point.  It  had  struck  the  Shepherd  that  a 
collection  of  poems  by  all  the  living  au- 
thors of  any  celebrity  in  Britain  must 
"make  his  fortune."  The  idea  might 
well  have  occurred  to  anybody,  though 
few  would  have  the  face  to  act  upon  it. 
Hogg  sent  out  his  applications  right  and 
left;  and  strange  to  say,  almost  all  were 
successful.  ^  He  actually  received  various 
poems,  with  many  promises  of  others. 
"  Mr.  Walter  Scott,"  however,  refused, 
which  Hogg  "took  exceedingly  ill;  "  but 
he  nevertheless  persisted  in  the  modest 
request,  urging,  with  superb  poetical 
license,  that  "1  had  done  as  much  for 
him,  and  would  do  ten  times  more  if  he 
required  it."  But  Scott  stood  firm;  and 
Hogg,  forgetting  that  the  "great  magi- 
cian "  of  the  "  Chaldee  Manuscript  "  had 
been  his  stanch  patron  since  the  day 
when  they  made  acquaintance  among  the 
Border  hills,  sent  him  a  grossly  abusive 
letter.  Their  intercourse  was  naturally 
suspended,  till  the  Shepherd's  heart  was 
touched  by  Scott's  forgiving  kindness 
when  he  lay  stretched  on  a  sick-bed. 
Recognizing  the  other's  magnanimity,  all 
his  suUenness  melted;  his  penitence  was 
as  deep  as  his  passion  had  been  unrea- 
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sonable ;  he  confessed  his  fault  with  effu- 
sive self-humiliation,  and  thenceforth  put 
a  more  generous  construction  on  motives 
he  should  have  understood  and  respected 
from  the  first. 

In  fact,  an  odder  compound  of  genius, 
simplicity,  conceit,  and  candid  egotism, 
never  lived,  than  the  peasant  who  became 
the  associate,  and  frequently  the  butt,  of 
all  the  men  of  talent  who  knew  him.  As 
unreserved  as  James  Boswell,  to  know  the 
Shepherd  to  the  core,  we  have  only,  as  he 
might  have  said,  "  to  hearken  to  himself." 
"I  like  to  write  about  myself;  in  fact, 
there  are  few  things  I  like  better,"  is  the 
opening  sentence  of  his  inimitable  piece 
of  autobiography.  And  we  come  upon 
the  following  passage  in  the  first  of  his 
letters,  which  he  quotes  :  "  I  must  again 
apprise  you,  that  whenever  I  have  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  myself  and  my  perform- 
ances, I  find  it  impossible  to  divest  my- 
self of  an  inherent  vanity."  We  have 
seen  how  he  carried  himself  with  Con- 
stable when  declining  even  to  submit  the 
manuscript  of  "Kilmeny"for  approval; 
and  when  Mrs.  Izett  of  Kinnaird  sug- 
gested to  him  the  theme  of  his  "  Mador," 
he  observed  complacently,  "  Well,  though 
I  consider  myself  exquisite  at  de- 
scriptions of  nature  and  mountain  scen- 
ery in  particular,  yet  I  am  afraid  that  a 
poem  wholly  descriptive  will  prove  dull 
and  heavy."  A  literary  friend,  on  whose 
judgment  he  relied,  gave  him  some  highly 
injudicious  advice  as  to  the  publication  of 
the  "Pilgrims  of  the  Sun."  "This  ad- 
vice ...  I  am  convinced  was  wrong;  but 
I  had  faith  in  every  one  that  commended 
any  of  my  works,  and  laughed  at  those 
who  did  otherwise,  thinking  and  asserting 
that  they  had  not  sufficient  discernment." 
He  had  undoubtedly  reason  to  be  offend- 
ed with  Wordsworth  for  the  sneer  at  his 
remark  on  "the  meeting  of  the  poets" 
under  the  rainbow-arch  thrown  over  Win- 
dermere. But  sublimer  examples  of  his 
self-appreciation  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered over  his  articles  passim ;  and  one 
of  them  we  chance  to  call  to  mind  is 
in  the  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Shepherd's 
Dog,"  contributed  to  "  Maga"  of  March, 
1818.  A  sheep-farmer  had  questioned 
his  ability  to  drive  a  stray  sheep  in  the 
darkness  through  the  flocks  scattered 
over  the  hills.  "  I  said  I  would  try  to  do 
it."  "  Then  let  me  tell  you,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  may  as  well  try  to  travel  to 
yon  sun."  "  The  man  did  not  know,"  is 
Hogg's  comment,  "  that  I  was  destined 
to  do  both  the  one  and  the  other."  And 
for  a  practical  illustration  of  his  opinion 
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of  the  most  haltino;  of  his  performances, 
we  may  turn  to  his  explanations  of  the 
failure  of  his  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,"  — 
a  failure  which  was  unmistakable  even  to 
his  fatherly  partiality.  He  relates  how 
Scott  had  ujot  the  start  of  him  with  "  Old 
Mortality  "  owing  to  an  unfortunate  com- 
bination of  circumstances;  how  the  au- 
thor of  "Waverley"  had  preoccupied 
much  of  the  ground,  and  especially  an- 
ticipated him  in  taking  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh for  a  hero.  He  confesses  that  his 
story  had  suffered  from  the  consequent 
hacking  about  and  remodelling.  But  he 
consoles  himself  for  running  a  bad  sec- 
ond to  Walter  Scott  with  the  reflection, 
"  A  better  instance  could  not  be  given  of 
the  good  luck  attached  to  one  person,  and 
the  bad  luck  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  another."  And  Scott,  by  the  way,  sup- 
plies another  example  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, when,  so  far  as  we  remember,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  Border  bards  had 
met  at  a  London  dinner-party.  "  The 
honest  grunter  opines  with  a  delightful 
naivete  that  Afiur's  verses  are  far  ower 
sweet  —  answered  by  Thompson  that 
Moore's  ear  or  notes,  I  forget  which,  were 
finely  strung."  "  They  are  far  ower  finely 
strung,"  replied  he  of  the  forest,  "for 
mine  are  just  right."  Hogg  was  a  mer- 
ciless critic,  too,  of  the  efforts  of  others 
when  they  had  trenched  upon  his  own 
favorite  fields.  "  On  the  appearance  of 
the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,'  " 
he  writes,  "I  was  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  imitations  of  the  ancient  ballads  con- 
tained in  it,  "  though  these  imitations, 
be  it  remembered,  embraced  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  lays  by  Scott  and  Lej'den  ; 
.so  "  1  immediately  set  about  imitating  the 
ancient  ballads  myself." 

Such  was  the  man  who  came,  like 
Burns,  to  Edinburgh  to  be  lionized  in  its 
literary  society,  and  who  sat  to  Wilson 
for  the  hero  of  the  *'  Noctes,"  which  are 
adorned  by  many  of  his  most  sparkling 
gems  of  song.  He  was  bound  to  Black- 
v^rood  in  the  first  place,  by  the  handsome 
■way  in  which  that  gentleman  behaved  to 
him  when  the  Shepherd  was  liquidating 
his  affairs  in  one  of  his  periodical  insol- 
vencies. The  story  of  the  beginning  of 
his  friendship  with  Wilson  is  better 
known.  He  wrote  a  note  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Isle  of  Palms,"  expressing  an 
earnest  desire  for  his  acquaintance,  and 
inviting  him  to  "pot-luck"  at  his  lodgings 
in  Gabriel's  Road.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  as  heartily  as  it  was  given  ;  and 
that  "  meeting  of  the  poets  "  was  so  mutu- 
ally satisfactory,  that   the  acquaintance 


ripened  into  life-long  intimacy.  In  our 
first  article  we  adverted  to  the  Shepherd's 
share  in  originating  the  idea  of  the  maga- 
zine. When  "Maga"  had  changed  her 
crew,  and  was  fairly  floated,  the  Shepherd 
was  thrown  into  social  as  well  as  literary 
relations  with  the  inner  coterie  of  con- 
tributors. Gillies,  in  the  "  Reminiscences 
of  a  Literary  Veteran,"  as  well  as  Hogg 
himself,  gives  us  glimpses  at  his  life  in 
Edinburgh  in  those  halcyon  days,  when 
he  was  i&d,  feted,  and  flattered,  and  had 
to  pay  for  little  but  a  bedroom.  The 
genius  who  had  for  the  nonce  exchanged 
homespun  for  broadcloth,  with  his  fine 
fancies  and  his  flashes  of  natural  elo- 
quence, with  his  audacious  ignorance  of 
the  world  and  his  seductive  gullability, 
was  a  godsend  to  wits  like  Wilson  and 
Lockhart.  They  loved  the  man  and  liked 
his  company  —  Lockhart  in  special, — 
laughing  at  him  and  with  him.  Looking 
back  upon  these  happy  da3's,  and  speak- 
ing feelingly  of  his'*  warm  and  disinter- 
ested friendship,"  which  is  confirmed  by 
many  private  letters  in  our  possession, 
Hogg  describes  Lockhart  as  "  a  mischiev- 
ous Oxford  puppy,  for  whom  I  was  terri- 
fied." Mystifying  the  Shepherd  in  all 
manner  of  ways  was  a  standing  joke  with 
him  ;  and  especially  did  he  delight  in  con- 
fusing the  countryman  as  to  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  magazine  and  the  authorship 
of  the  articles.  "  I  never  parted  company 
with  him  that  my  judgment  was  not  en- 
tirely jumbled  with  regard  to  characters, 
books,  and  literary  articles  of  every  de- 
scription." All  that,  however,  merely 
shows  the  grotesque  side  of  their  converse. 
The  fanciful  Shepherd  of  the  "  Noctes," 
who  occasionally  sinks  into  the  buffoon, 
more  often  holds  the  society  spellbound 
by  his  eloquence;  and  the  Wilsons  and 
Lockharts  would  never  have  welcomed 
Hogg  to  their  intimacy  had  they  not  ad- 
mired even  more  than  they  liked  him. 
For  a  presentation  of  him  at  one  of  the 
proudest  moments  of  his  life  —  for  a  seri- 
ous picture  of  him  exactly  as  he  seemed, 
uncouth  of  aspect  but  radiant  in  soul  — 
we  must  go  again  to  Lockhart  in  "  Peter's 
Letters."  Dr.  Morris  is  assisting  at  the 
memorial  banquet  to  Burns,  from  which 
we  have  already  borrowed  the  doctor's 
sketch  of  Wilson.  Wilson  had  risen  to 
propose  Hogg's  health  :  — 

The  effect  which  Mr.  Wilson's  speech  pro- 
duced on  Hogg  himself,  was  to  my  mind  by 
far  the  most  delightful  thing  that  happened 
during  the  whole  of  the  night.  The  Shepherd 
was  one  of  the  stewards,  and  in  every  point  of 
view  he  must  have  expected  some  particular 
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notice  to  be  taken  of  his  name  :  but  either  he 
had  not  been  prepared  for  being  spoken  of  at 
so.early  an  hour,  or  was  entirely  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  the  extraordinary  flood  of  eloquence 
which  Mi".  Wilson  poured  out  to  do  honor  to 
his  genius  ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  visibly 
unaffected  than  the  air  of  utter,  blank  amaze- 
ment with  which  he  rose  to  return  his  thanks. 
He  rose,  by  the  way,  long  before  the  time 
came.  He  had  listened  to  Mr.  Wilson  for 
some  minutes,  without  comprehending  the  drift 
of  his  discourse;  but  when  once  he  fairly  dis- 
covered that  he  himself  was  the  theme,  he 
started  to  his. feet,  and  with  a  face  flushed  all 
over  deeper  than  scarlet,  and  eyes  brimful  of 
tears,  devoured  the  words  of  the  speaker, 

Like  hungry  Jew  in  wilderness, 
Rejoicing  o'er  his  manna. 

His  voice,  when  he  essayed  to  address  the 
company,  seemed  at  first  entirely  to  fail  him  ; 
but  he  found  means  to  make  us  hear  a  very 
few  words,  which  told  better  than  any  speech 
could  have  done.  "  I've  aye  been  vera  proud, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  to  be  a  Scots  poet,  and 
I  was  never  sae  proud  o't  as  I  am  just  noo." 
I  believe  there  was  no  one  there  who  did  not 
sympathize  heartily  with  this  honest  pride. 
For  my  part,  I  began  to  be  quite  in  love  with 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

It  would  have  tended  very  much  to  disturb 
my  notions  of  propriety  had  I  found  Hogg 
drinking  Hock.  It  would  have  been  a  sin 
against  keeping  with  such  a  face  as  he  has. 
Although  for  some  time  pnst  he  has  spent  a 
considerable  portion  of  every  year  in  excellent, 
even  in  refined  society,  the  external  appearance 
of  the  man  can  have  undergone  but  very  little 
change  since  he  was  a  "  herd  on  Yarrow."  His 
hands  and  face  are  still  as  brown  as  if  he  lived 
entirely  sicb  dio.  His  very  hair  has  a  coarse 
stringiness  about  it,  which  proves  beyond  dis- 
pute its  utter  ignorance  of  all  the  arts  of  the 
friseur ;  and  hangs  in  playful  whips  and  cords 
about  his  ears,  in  a  style  of  the  most  perfect 
innocence  imaginable.  His  mouth,  which  when 
he  smiles  nearly  cuts  the  totality  of  his  face  in 
twain,  is  an  object  that  would  make  the  Chev- 
alier Ruspini  die  with  indignation  ;  for  his 
teeth  have  been  allowed  to  grow  where  they 
listed  and  as  they  listed,  presenting  more  re- 
semblance in  arrangement  (and  color  too)  to  a 
body  of  crouching  sharpshooters,  than  to  any 
more  regular  species  of  array.  The  effect  of  a 
forehead  towering  with  a  true  poetic  grandeur 
above  such  features  as  those,  and  of  an  eye 
that  illuminates  their  surface  with  the  genuine 
lightnings  of  genius, — 

An  eye,  that  under  brows 
Shaggy  and  deep,  has  meanings  which  are  brought 
From  years  of  youth, 

these  are  things  which  I  cannot  so  easily 
transfer  to  my  paper.  Upon  the  whole,  his 
exterior  reminded  me  very  much  of  some  of 
Wordsworth's  descriptions  of  his  Pedlar  :  — 

Plain  his  garb, 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire  prepared 


For  Sabbath  duties  ;  j'et  he  is  a  man 
Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without  remark. 
Active  and  nervous  is  his  gait.     His  limbs 
And  his  whole  figure  breathe  intelligence. 


In  estimating  Hogg's  works,  it  is  but 
fair  to  remember  that  they  were  written 
only  too  often  under  a  load  of  cares  ;  that 
he  was  following  tant  Men  que  inal  his 
occupation  of  a  sheep-farmer,  with  insuf- 
ficient capital,  and  bills  falling  due  ;  and 
that  he  was  not  merely  wasting  time  as  a 
welcome  guest  in  many  quarters,  but  that 
in  his  Iodides  in  the  wilderness  at  Altrive 
or  Mount  Benger,  he  was  exercising  a 
hospitality  he  could  ill  afford.  In  Edin- 
burgh he  could  hardly  call  his  time  his 
own ;  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  garrets, 
which  were  his  only  places  of  seclusion, 
was  scarcely  favorable  to  sustained  lit- 
erary labor.  While  in  the  country,  tour- 
ists on  the  Borders  made  his  home  in 
Ettrickdale  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and 
Hogg  was  not  the  man  to  shut  his 
doors  in  their  faces.  They  brought  him 
incense  that  gratified  his  vanity,  and  in 
return  he  spread  his  table  with  hotch- 
potch and  salmon,  mutton  and  muir-fowl  — 
vide\\\?,  bills  of  fair  as  given  in  the  "  Noc- 
tes  "  —  and  indulged  in  "  cracks  "  far 
into  the  small  hours,  with  spirits  congen- 
ial and  uncongenial,  over  steaming  tum- 
blers of  toddy.  Bed  and  breakfast  were 
offered  in  due  course  ;  and  tlie  Shepherd, 
who  could  not  deny  his  hospitality  even 
to  the  Cockneys  he  ridiculed  in  the  Blue 
Parlor,  was  all  the  poorer  in  leisure,  in 
health,  and  in  money.  Then  he  was  com- 
pounding periodically  with  creditors  who 
harassed  him;  or  raising  money  for  im- 
mediate wants,  either  by  turning  out  a 
tale  of  pages  for  the  booksellers,  or  by 
kite-flying.  He  had  no  capacity  for  busi- 
ness of  any  kind,  and  suffered  by  having 
two  sets  of  irons  in  the  fire.  His  atten- 
tion was  distracted  between  his  sheep 
and  his  literary  works,  though  it  was  the 
sheep  who  were  generally  driven  to  the 
wall.  And  he  was  unfortunate  as  well  as 
careless  ;  from  the  days  when,  at  the  out- 
set of  his  literary  career,  two  publishers 
broke  successively  in  his  debt,  to  th-e 
later  speculations  in  which  he  threw  away 
the  solid  profits  of  his  magna  opera. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  ac- 
count, the  work  he  accomplished  is  the 
more  wonderful ;  and  he  could  never  pos- 
sibly have  achieved  the  hair  of  what  he 
did,  had  it  not  been  for  his  happy  and  in- 
souciant nature.  Next  to  that  nature  he 
was  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  his 
landlords  of  the  house  of  Buccleuch,  who, 
giving  him  his  farm  either  rent-free  or  on 
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moderate   terms,  never   pressed  him  for 
inconvenient  payment  on  settling  days. 

So,  to  judge  the  Shepherd's  writings 
fairly,  we  must  carry  these  biographical 
facts  in  our  memory,  and  then  we  shall 
find  ourselves  regarding  him  with  ever- 
growing admiration.  With  ever-growing 
admiration  in  a  double  sense,  because  the 
progress  of  his  self^education  was  steady 
and  rapid.  Eager  for  knowledge  of  con- 
genial kinds,  and  quickly  and  very  tena- 
ciously receptive,  although  scarcely  a 
student  and  never  a  bookworm,  he  must 
have  skimmed  various  works  in  his  mid- 
dle age ;  and  above  all,  he  profited  by 
familiar  intercourse  with  companions  of 
genius  and  the  highest  culture.  When 
he  began  contributing  to  the  magazine, 
his  prose  style  may  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  ;  but  it  is  always  fresh,  racy  and 
original.  We  should  be  ungrateful  indeed 
did  we  not  direct  attention  to  the  merits 
of  those  articles;  for  undoubtedly  they 
did  much  to  assure  our  early  popularity. 
So  con^-.cious  of  that  were  IBlackwood 
and  Wilson,  that  subsequently,  after  one 
of  Hogg's  causeless  quarrels  with  them, 
they  arranged  that  a  certain  number  of 
articles  should  be  annually  paid  for, 
whether  published  or  not.  They  merely 
stipulated  that  they  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  selection  of  subjects,  though  "  he 
might  be  allowed  a  wide  latitude."  The 
fact  being,  that  while  he  not  unnaturally 
failed  with  his  Spy,  in  which  he  wrote 
lie  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis,  he 
scarcely  ever  failed  to  succeed  when  his 
foot  was  on  the  Border  pasture-land.  In 
his  sketches  of  shepherd  life  and  Border 
manners,  characters,  and  superstitions  ; 
in  reminiscences  of  his  early  years;  in 
notes  of  wild  field-sports ;  in  recalling 
traits  of  the  sagacity  of  sheep-dogs,  etc., 
he  is  inimitable.  When  writing  on  such 
topics,  the  effect  is  only  heightened  by 
quaint  turns  of  common  though  not  vul- 
gar speech,  by  characteristic  comments, 
and  by  homely  idioms.  He  paints  the 
scenery,  not  as  the  summer  tourist,  but 
as  one  who  had  been  bred  to  keep  the 
hill  in  all  weathers,  and  who,  like  the 
Great  Shepherd,  "  had  risked  his  life  for 
the  sheep,"  in  the  stifling  drifts  of  blind- 
ing snowstorms.  He  paints  the  hill-folk 
as  one  of  themselves,  showing  them  up 
from  within  rather  than  from  without. 
He  who  has  been  called  the  poet-laureate 
of  the  "  Court  of  Faery."  is  not  ashamed 
to  own  the  sensible  influences  of  supersti- 
tion, which  made  him  imagine  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  beings  of  an  invisible 
world,  who  might  nevertheless  be  made 


visible  in  the  mirk  of  the  gloaming  in 
these  eerie  solitudes.  Yet  there  is  noth- 
ing morbid  or  mystical  in  his  dreams. 
On  the  contrary,  each  sentence  of  every 
article  gives  the  conviction  of  vigorous 
life — of  the  cheery  and  sunny  soul  that 
animates  the  stalwart  body.  They  may 
be  unsigned  or  undated  from  Altrive  or 
Mount  Benger,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  Shepherd's  masculine  hand,  whatever 
may  be  the  matter  of  the  articles. 

His  first  contribution  appears  in  our 
opening  number,  —  the  first  of  a  short 
series  on  the  "Tales  and  Anecdotes  of 
the  Pastoral  Life."  We  may  imagine 
that  the  editor  had  begged  him  to  "  feel 
his  feet"  for  the  first  time  on  his  own 
familiar  ground.  And  the  Shepherd,  un- 
troubled by  literary  nerves,  had  plunged 
straightforward  in  his  usual  slap-dash 
manner  —  without  standing  hesitating  on 
the  brink  of  what  he  might  have  felt  to  be 
a  momentous  venture,  or  losing  himself, 
after  the  manner  of  timid  novices,  in  an 
involved  preface  of  stilted  phrases.  "  Last 
autumn,  while  I  was  staying  a  few  weeks 
with  my  friend  Mr.  Grumple,  minister  of 
the  extensive  and  celebrated  parish  of 
WoolenJiorn^  an  incident  occurred  which 
hath  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment; and  as  I  think  it  may  divert  some 
of  your  readers,  I  shall,  without  further 
preface,  begin  the  relation."  He  had  not 
to  go  far  to  find  his  leading  characters  in 
what  was  a  comedy  of  rural  manners 
founded  upon  facts.  Any  minister  of 
those  parts  might  have  sat  for  the  morose 
Mr.  Grumple,  though  there  are  sly  to.iches 
in  the  description  which  some  individual 
might  undoubtedly  have  appreciated.  But 
Peter  Plash,  who  comes  to  ask  the  minis- 
ter to  marry  him,  and  bids  the  minister's 
friend  to  the  frolics  at  the  wedding,  is  a 
Border  shepherd  in  flesh  and  blood.  And 
Hogg,  with  much  of  the  intuitive  art  of 
the  romance-writer,  which  he  generally 
shows  in  the  details  if  not  in  the  plots  of 
his  fictions,  arrests  his  readers  with  a 
strong  sensation  at  once,  in  place  of  let- 
ting the  interest  drag  through  a  languid 
prelude  before  landing  them  among  the 
humors  of  Mr.  Plash's  nuptials.  Mr. 
Plash  has  brought  a  lordly  salmon  byway 
of  gift-offering  to  the  priest;  so  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  diverge  into  the 
story  of  a  night's  "  leistering."  "  Oh, 
man,  I  wish  ye  had  been  there  !  Pll  lay 
a  plack  ye  wad  hae  said  ye  never  saw  sic 
sport  sin'  ever  ye  war  born."  We  dare 
say  the  minister  never  did,  though  Hogg 
must,  many  and  many  a  time.  The  fun  is 
broader  and  the  episode  almost  as  pic- 
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turesque  as  the  similar  scene  with  Dandie 
Dinmont  near  Charlie's  Hope.  No  less 
animated,  and  far  more  ori.ojinal,  are  the 
timehonored  rites  and  ceremonies,  the 
rough  Border  racins:,  the  rude  horse-play, 
the  feasting,  the  drinking,  and  the  rural 
flirtations,  at  this  Border  wedding,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  that  follow.  Then 
Hogg,  as  we  have  said,  is  great  upon 
sheep-dogs;  and  some  of  his  stories  are 
so  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  have 
some  idea  of  reprinting  them.  Very  ap- 
propriately, in  the  statue  erected  to  him 
near  St.  Mary's  Loch  he  is  represented 
with  one  of  those  faithful  companions 
crouching  fondly  at  his  feet.  The  love  of 
the  Shepherd  for  some  of  these  friends  of 
his  solitude,  has  not  a  touch  of  the  cyni- 
cism expressed  in  Byron's  famous  epitaph 
on  the  monument  to  "  Boatswain  "  in  the 
grounds  at  Newstead.  The  Shepherd's 
gratitude  and  affection  to  the  humble  fol- 
lowers whose  devotion  and  obedience 
were  as  wonderful  as  their  intelligence, — 
that  seemed,  as  their  wistful  looks  met 
his,  to  have  souls  that  were  craving  for 
the  faculty  of  expression,  —  have  inspired 
some  of  Wilson's  finest  passages  in  the 
"  Noctes."  So  the  Shepherd's  grateful 
reminiscences  are  often  strikingly  pathet- 
ic. We  must  advert  to  one  of  them,  not 
only  for  that  reason,  but  because  it  shows 
the  condition  of  Hogg  as  a  peasant  "  con- 
stantly on  poortith's  brink,"  and  some- 
thing more.  He  had  bought  a  ragged, 
halt-starved  young  collie  ;  and  though  he 
had  paid  a  guinea  he  could  ill  afford,  he 
never  invested  money  to  better  purpose. 
Sirrah  was  somewhat  cross-grained  in  the 
temper,  even  towards  his  master,  but  his 
services  proved  invaluable  as  his  loyalty 
was  boundless.  But  Sirrah  grew  old,  and 
his  master  had  to  replace  him  with  a 
younger  animal;  while  he  could  hardly 
command  the  means  to  pay  the  tax  for 
both.  Very  reluctantly  he  parted  with 
Sirrah  to  a  neighboring  sheep  farmer. 
The  old  dog  refused  to  work  in  his  new 
quarters;  but  time  after  time  he  would 
come  back  to  Hogg's  shelling,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  be  reinstated  in  his  old 
duties.  When  it  became  clear  to  his  sa- 
gacity that  he  had  been  shelved  for  good, 
he  ceased  to  pay  these  disheartening 
visits.  Yet  day  after  day  he  would  find 
his  way  to  a  spot  on  the  hills  whence  he 
could  see  his  former  master  driving  out 
tiie  sheep,  to  their  pastures,  though  he 
never  approached  near  enough  to  provoke 
a  repulse.  We  can  hardly  conceive  a 
more  affecting  incident,  and  it  is  very 
touchingly  told.    .No  wonder  that   Hogg 


takes  care  to  set  himself  right  with  his 
readers  by  explaining  that,  although  he 
could  not  afford  the  double  tax,  he  never- 
theless declined  to  accept  the  price  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  for  his  faithful  dog. 
The  most  important  of  his  prose  works 
which  appeared  in  the  magazine  was 
"  The  Shepherd's  Calendar;  "  and  it  was 
prefaced  by  the  dedication  to  Lady  Anne 
Scott,  whieh  is  perhaps  the  most  graceful 
of  his  poetical  effusions.  The  title  of 
"Shepherd's  Calendar  "  is  deceptive,  in- 
asmuch as  the  work  was  made  up  in  great 
measure  of  detached  tales,  which  are 
loosely  knit  together  by  the  most  slender 
links,  and  some  of  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  shepherd's  occupation. 
Many  abound  in  quaint  drollery  —  the 
"Laird  of  Wineholm,"  for  example  —  in 
which  the  "ghost"  of  the  laird,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  snugly  deposited 
in  the  family  vault,  comes  back  to  haunt 
his  perturbed  dependants;  or  "Window 
Watt's  Courtship,"  where  a  rustic  lover 
jockeys  the  false  confidant  who  would 
have  tricked  him  out  of  the  affections  of 
his  innajnorata.  Others  again,  like  tlie 
"  Witches  of  Traquair,"  are  founded  upon 
superstitious  traditions  and  wild  folk-lore. 
Most  of  them  bear  more  or  less  the  stamp 
of  a  fantastic  originality.  But  without 
any  doubt,  the  most  powerful  chapters 
are  those  that  embody  his  pastoral  expe- 
riences. In  a  thrilling  narrative  of  facts, 
told  in  simply  impressive  language,  al- 
though the  impression  may  be  colored 
and  heightened  by  his  instinctive  literary 
genius,  we  know  nothing  in  his  writings 
to  equal  his  "  Notes  upon  Memorable 
Storms."  Consequently  we  cannot  resist 
making  some  extracts,  though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  passages  suffer  ma- 
terially by  being  read  apart  from  the  con- 
text. In  the  first,  tradition  has  gone 
abroad  as  to  dates,  although  it  can  hardly 
have  greatly  exaggerated  the  circum- 
stances, otherwise  they  would  have  been 
forgotten  or  confounded  in  more  recent 
calamities  :  — 

"  Mar's  year,"  and  "  that  year  the  Hieland- 
ers  rade,"  are  but  secondary  meuientoes  to  the 
year  nine  and  the  year  forty :  these  stand  in 
bloody  capitals  in  the  annals  of  the  pastoral 
life,  as  well  as  many  more  that  shall  hereafter 
be  mentioned.  The  most  dismal  of  all  those 
on  record  is  the  thirteen  drifty  days.  This  ex- 
traordinary storm,  as  near  as  I  have  been  able 
to  trace,  must  have  occurred  in  the  year  1620. 
...  It  is  said  that  for  thirteen  days  and  nighis 
the  snowdrift  never  once  abated.  The  ground 
was  covered  with  frozen  snow  when  it  com- 
menced, and  during  all  that  time  the  sheep 
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never  broke  their  fast.  The  cold  was  intense 
to  a  degree  never  before  remembered.  .  .  . 
About  the  ninth  and  tenth  days  the  shepherds 
began  to  build  up  huge  semicircular  walls  of 
their  dead,  in  order  to  afford  some  shelter  to 
the  remainder  of  the  living;  but  they  availed 
little,  for  about  the  same  time  they  were  fre- 
quently seen  tearing  at  one  another's  wool  with 
their  teeth.  When  the  storm  abated  on  the 
fourteenth  day  from  its  commencement,  there 
was  on  many  a  high-lying  farm  not  a  living 
sheep  to  be  seen.  Large  misshapen  walls  of 
dead,  surrounding  a  small  prostrate  flock,  like- 
wise all  dead,  and  frozen  stiff  in  their  lairs, 
were  all  that  remained  to  cheer  the  forlorn 
shepherd  and  his  master.  .  .  .  And  the  final 
consequence  was,  thati about  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  sheep  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Untaught  or  self-taught  as  he  was,  there 
is  a  nervous    simplicity  in    Hogg's  style 
when  he  describes  events  which  he  thor- 
oughly   understands,    and    which    come 
strongly  home  to  his  feelings   and    sym- 
pathies, that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
He  seizes  instinctively  on  the  most  dra- 
matic features  of  the  incidents,  and  throws 
some  halo  of  romance  over  the  whole  of 
the   expressions  or   allusions  that   come 
naturally  to  him.     Thus  he  evokes   in  a 
lurid  grandeur  of  gloom  this  catastrophe 
that   may  have   occurred  in   James  VL's 
days,    when     the    Border    reivers    were 
being  hung  to  their  own  "covin   trees" 
by    rough-and-ready     Jedburgh     justice. 
Narratives    of    the    kind   came    in    with 
their  spirit  and  their  freshness  as  agree- 
able interludes  to  the  political  and  literary 
articles  of  Wilson  and  Lockhart.     And  if 
he  could  reproduce  traditions  with   such 
vivid  realism,  he  naturally  becomes  still 
more   impressive  and   effective  when  he 
relates  his  personal  adventures  and  hair- 
breadth   escapes   in    circumstances    that 
were  very  similar  to  those  which  we  have 
quoted  above.     For  the  disastrous  storms 
that  will  live  in  the  memories  of  unborn 
generations,  still   burst  upon    those  pas- 
toral solitudes  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
youthful  herd  had  experienced  one  of  the 
worst   of  them  on    the  24th    of  January, 
1794.     Nothing  can  be   more  vivid  than 
his    reminiscences  of    the  portents    that 
foreboded  that  fierce  outbreak  of  the  ele- 
ments ;    nothing  more   graphic  than    his 
sombre  pictures  of  the  grimmest  aspects 
of  the  pastoral  life.     Incidents   that  left 
indelible  impressions  on  his  mind  are  re- 
corded with  the  touch  of  a  master ;  there 
is  a  delicate  undercurrent  of  unconscious 
poetry  in  the  narrative  :  feeble  man,  bow- 
ing before  the  force  of  the  storm-blasts, 
is  appalled,  when  his  benumbed  faculties 
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can  bestir  themselves,  by  the  sense  of  his 
absolute  impotence;  and  the  Shepherd's 
deep-seated  feelings  of  religion  are  quick- 
ened by  his  reliance  on  "the  everlasting 
arms"  that  enfold  him.  So  much  of  su- 
perstitious awe  is  blended  with  religious 
emotion,  and  the  contrasts  with  the  death 
which  is  brooding  over  the  blinding  snow- 
drifts without  doors  are  brightened  by 
glimpses  at  the  interior  of  the  lonely  farm- 
steading,  where  the  blazing  peats  cast 
their  glow  on  the  buxom  maidens  crowded 
round  the  ingle-neuk,  who  tend  the  "sair 
forfoughten"  shepherds  like  ministering 
angels. 

"  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  like  all 
Hogg's  prose  writings,  is  an  odd  jumble 
of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  It  is 
the  most  favorable  specimen  we  could 
have  selected  for  notice  ;  and  the  others 
we  may  pass  over  lightly.  Of  the  "  Three 
Perils  of  Man  —  Wine,  Women,  and 
Witchcraft,"  the  idea  was  good  and  the 
execution  deplorable.  As  he  piteously 
remarks  himself,  "  What  a  medley  I  made 
of  it !  "  Like  the  "  Three  Perils  of  Wom- 
an," which  followed,  it  had  been  hurriedly 
planned  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to 
fend  off  pressing  liabilities,  and  it  is  con- 
spicuous for  talent  uncorrected  by  taste  ; 
while  there  are  evidences  of  bookmaking 
in  every  chapter.  There  is  far  more  char- 
acter in  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Fanatic  ;  " 
yet  the  whole  conception  is  wild  to  ex- 
travagance. In  very  different  vein  and 
style  are  the  "  Lay  Sermons,"  a  series  of 
dicourses  rather  ethical  than  religious, 
which  Wilson  highly  commends  in  the 
"  Noctes."  They  are  plain  and  to  the 
point  if  not  profound,  and  many  country 
folk  must  have  found  them  profitable 
reading.  The  "  Altrive  Tales,"  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank,  promised  well  :  they  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  collected  among  the 
Scottish  peasantry  and  from  foreign  ad- 
ventures, and  those  that  were  intended  to 
commence  a  series  were  circulated  freely. 
But  Hogg  was  again  pursued  on  that  oc- 
casion by  his  persistent  ill-luck,  and  the 
"Altrive  Tales  "  were  stopped  by  the  insol- 
vency of  their  publisher.  Of  the  "Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck  "  we  have  already  said  some- 
thing. We  may  only  add  that  Hogg  never 
had  a  happier  thought  or  missed  a  nobler 
opportunit)-.  The  sufferings,  the  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  enthusiastic  piety 
of  the  persecuted  "  hill-folk,"  recommend- 
ed themselves  alike  to  the  fervent  reli- 
gious sympathies  of  the  peasant  and  the 
fancy  of  the  poet.  His  imagination  might 
well  have  been  warmed  by  the  local  tra- 
ditions that   had  fondly  consecrated  the 
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memory  of  martyrs,  and  become  house- 
bold  tales  by  many  a  cottage  hearth  ;  and 
the  locality  of  the  plot  was  in  the  wildest 
scenery  anywhere  between  Cheviot  Fell 
and  the  Lammermuirs.  We  delight  to 
dip  in  the  book  in  spite  of  its  absurdities  ; 
but  the  author,  while  aiming  at  the  sub- 
lime, is  always  stumbling  into  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  incidents  are  wilder,  more 
ghastly,  and  more  grotesque  than  any- 
thing even  in  the  "Confessions  of  a  Fa- 
natic;" improbabilities' face  us  at  every 
turn ;  and  even  the  faith  of  the  perse- 
cuted remnant,  though  treated  in  a 
solemn  spirit,  often  provokes  a  smile,  so 
strangely  does  it  seem  travestied  by  the 
context.  What  is  most  noteworthy,  per- 
haps, is  the  peasant's  conception  of  Clav- 
erhouse,  as  contrasted  with  the  picture  in 
"Old  Mortality"  given  by  the  chivalrous 
Scott.  The  man  whose  sympathies  are 
all  with  the  proscribed,  revenges  himself 
for  the  cruelties  of  the  "  bluidy  Claver'se  " 
by  landing  the  gallant  though  steel-heart- 
ed soldier  in  a  situation  contemptibly 
ludicrous  ;  and  our  notions  of  historical 
probabilities  are  shocked  by  seeing  the 
future  hero  of  Killiecrankie  shaking  in 
the  grip  of  a  stalwart  Whig,  like  the 
muir-fowl  quivering  in  the  singles  of  a 
falcon. 

Hogg's  name  is  nearly  associated  with 
the  "  Chaldee  Manuscript."  Of  course 
he  claimed  credit  for  having  written  the 
skit,  and  undoubtedly  he  originated  the 
idea.  The  rough  draft  came  from  his  pen, 
and  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
how  it  was  subsequently  manipulated. 
But  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Wilson  and  Lockhart,  probably  assisted 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  went  to  work 
upon  it,  and  so  altered  it  that  Hogg's 
original  offspring  was  changed  out  of  all 
knowledge.  We  may  imagine  that  in  the 
first  outburst  of  pious  indignation  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  Hogg  might  have 
plausibly  repudiated  all  responsibility  for 
a  production  which  had  so  shocked  pro- 
priety, and  which  had  been  changed 
materially  since  leaving  his  hands;  but 
that,  when  "the  Chaldee"  brought  its 
authors  more  enviable  notoriety,  he  again 
revived  his  claim.  That  at  least  is  the 
Only  plausible  theory  to  account  for  many 
jesting  allusions  in  the  "Noctes,"  which 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  unintelligible. 
The  first  chapter,  with  fragments  of  the 
second  ahd  third,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  last,  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the 
Shepherd;  and  that  opinion  is  generally 
confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  autobiog- 
raphy. 


It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  there 
can  be  but  slight  connection  between  the 
"  Chaldee  Manuscript  "  and  Hogg's  po- 
etry. In  reality  the  success  of  the  one  in- 
dicates the  characteristics  or  the  short- 
comings of  the  other.  Hogg  was  a  mar- 
vellously facile  imitator,  but  his  best 
poems  want  individuality.  First,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  was  fired  with  the  ambition 
of  succeeding  to  Burns  :  hence  the  earlier 
songs  and  lyrics  that  originally  brought 
him  into  notice.  Next  and  chiefly,  as 
was  very  natural,  he  owned  the  influence 
of  the  "great  magician  who  dwelt  in  the 
old  fastness,  hard  by  the  river  Jordan;" 
and  seeking  to  rival  Scott  in  popularity, 
he  imitated  the  romances  of  the  author 
of  the  "Lay."  When  the  scheme  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  of  laying  all  the 
great  living  poets  under  contribution,  had 
practically  failed,  the  irrepressible  Shep- 
herd by  no  means  lost  heart.  He  set  to 
work,  and  did  for  himself  what  some  of 
his  brother  bards  had  declined  to  do  for 
him  ;  and  the  reflection  of  their  several 
styles  in  his  "Poetic  Mirror"  showed 
something  more  than  a  happy  knack  of 
parody.  He  seems  to  strike  chords  that 
resound  in  sympathy  with  their  souls,  and 
sometimes  he  appears  almost-  to  have 
penetrated  the  minds  of  thinkers,  deeply 
philosophical  as  Coleridge  or  Words- 
worth. But  such  a  gift  of  adaptability, 
as  we  have  said,  is  fatal  to  individuality  ; 
and  so  his  poetry,  though  of  a  higher 
order  than  much  of  his  prose,  is  for  the 
most  part  less  original.  Many  of  his 
more  pretentious  works,  like  his  novels 
and  prose  tales,  were  hurriedly  composed 
and  ill  considered;  and  the  facility  of 
composition  was  even  more  injurious  to 
them  than  the  facility  of  imitation.  There 
are  highly  poetical  and  most  original  fan- 
cies; there  are  striking  and  impressive 
episodes;  there  are  melodious  passages 
of  rare  sweetness ;  but  a  languor  steals 
over  us  with  the  feeling  of  monotony;  and 
the  pleasing  expectations  which  had  been 
awakened  are  apt  to  die  away  in  listless- 
ness  or  disappointment.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinary richness  and  fertility  of  fancy, 
which  too  commonly  run  into  extrava- 
gance :  not  unfrequently  he  soars  near 
the  border-land  of  the  very  loftiest  po- 
etry ;  but  as  often  as  not  he  hangs  in  his 
flight,  or  comes  fluttering  towards  the 
earth  again  like  a  crippled  eagle. 
"Kilmeny,"  as  Wilson  observes  in  the 
"Noctes"  to  its  author,  may  be  "one 
poem  that  will  not  die."  But  then  "  Kil- 
meny "  is,  after  all,  but  a  fragment  from 
the  "  Queen's  Wake,"  which  is  weighted 
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with  a  mass  of  inferior  workmanship. 
And  it  seems  to  us  significant  as  to 
Hogg's  poetry,  as  making  him  out  to  be 
more  commonplace  than  his  admirers 
would  willingly  acknowledge,  that  by  gen- 
eral consent  some  half-dozen  of  passages 
have  been  singled  out  as  his  master- 
pieces. To  that  general  judgment  we 
readily  assent.  We  submit  that  in  any 
wide  range  of  poetry  of  the  highest  order, 
there  must  be  much  that  recommends 
itself  to  the  infinite  variety  of  minds. 
According  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of  a 
generation  or  two,  the  gems  of  Hogg's 
more  elaborate  poems  are  all  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Queen's  Wake."  They  comprise 
some  portions  of  "  Kilmeny,"  which  are 
of  singular  beauty ;  the  wild  western  tale 
of  "The  Abbot  M'Kinnon;"  and  the 
more  fantastically  imaginative  "  Witch  of 
Fife,"  which  he  parodied  admirably  in 
"  The  Gude  Greye  Katt."  Of  course, 
many  of  his  lyrics  are  exquisite  —  not  a 
few  of  the  stanzas  come  near  to  perfec- 
tion; and  in  these  lyrics  lay  his  strength. 
One  of  the  best  is  an  ode  to  the  skylark; 
and  then  we  have  "When  the  kye  comes 
hame,"  which  has  become  a  household 
song  about  every  "farm-toun"  in  broad 
Scotland ;  and  that  metrical  address  to 
Lady  Anne  of  Buccleuch,  if  indeed  we 
may  fairly  classify  it  among  the  lyrics. 

It  is  "  Kilmeny  "  that  gives  the  Shep- 
herd his  indisputable  rank  as  the  chosen 
laureate  of  the  Court  of  Fairyland.  Kil- 
meny comes  back  from  her  sojourn  with 
the  "good  neighbours,"  sadly  though 
sweetly  transformed,  and  set  free  alike 
from  human  sympathies  as  from  human 
troubles.  The  opening  is  as  enchanting 
as  it  is  simple  and  suggestive  :  — 

Bonny  Kilmeny  gaed  up  the  glen  ; 
But  it  wasna  to  meet  Duneira's  men, 
Nor  the  rosy  monk  of  the  Isle  to  see,  — 
For  Kilmeny  was  pure  as  pure  could  be. 
It  was  only  to  hear  the  yorlin  sing, 
And  pu'  the  cress-flower  round  the  spring. 
The  scarlet  hip  and  the  hyndberrye, 
And  the  nut  that  hung  frae  the  hazel  tree. 

She  goes  forth  exhilarated  by  that  bright 
spring  morning,  full  of  life  and  human 
feeling;  but  what  a  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  her  dream  when  she  returns, 
after  the  lapse  of  time,  to  her  yearning 
kinsfolk  ! 

When  many  a  lang  day  had  come  and  fled  ; 
When  grief  grew  calm,  and  hope  was  dead ; 
When  mass  for  Kilmeny's  soul  had  been  sung  ; 
When  the  bedesman  had  prayed  and  the  dead- 
bell  rung,  — 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin',  when  all  was  still  — 
When  the  fringe  was  red  on  the  westlin  hill, 
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The  wood  was  sere,  the  moon  i'  the  wane, 
The' reek  o'  the  cot  hung  o'er  the  plain, 
Like  a  little  wee  cloud  in  the  world  its  lane ; 
When  the  ingle  lowed  wi'  an  eiry  leme,  — 
Late,  late  in  the  gloamin',  Kilmeny  came  hame. 

Kilmeny  looked  up  with  a  lovely  grace, 
But  nae  smile  was  seen  on  Kilmeny's  face  ; 
As  still  was  her  look,  and  as  still  was  her  e'e. 
As  the  stillness  that  lay  on  the  emerant  lea. 
Or  the  mist  that  sleeps  on  a  waveless  sea. 
For  Kilmeny  had  been  where  the  cock  never 

crew, 
Where  the  rain  never  fell,  and  the  wind  never 

blew. 

* 

They  lifted  Kelmeny,  they  led  her  away, 
And  she  walked  in  the  light  of  a  sunless  day. 
The  sky  was  a  dome  of  crystal  bright,  — 
The  fountain  of  vision  and  fountain  of  light. 
The  emerant  fields  were  of  dazzling  glow, 
And  the  flowers  of  everlasting  blow. 
Then  deep  in  the  stream  her  body  they  laid, 
That  her  youth  and  beauty  never  might  fade : 
And  they  smiled  on  heaven  when  they  saw  her 

lie 
In  the  stream  of  life  that  wandered  by. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the 
poems  must  be  familiar  with  these  pas- 
sages ;  and  yet  we  can  make  no  apology 
for  quoting  them.  They  are  short;  they 
are  the  sweetest  and  most  spirited  in  their 
style  that  Hogg  ever  wrote;  and  conse-' 
quently  it  is  indispensable  that  they 
should  be  recalled  in  any  attempt  at  esti- 
mating his  genius.  If  we  would  show  his 
versatility,  ahd  his  wonderful  command 
of  the  romantic  ballad,  we  have  but  to 
turn  back  over  a  few  pages  in  the 
"  Wake,"  to  the  "  Witch  of  Fife,"  with  its 
grim  drollery.  There  is  concentrated 
vigor  in  every  stanza,  with  a  rich  gro- 
tesquehess  of  wild  metaphor  and  descrip- 
tive power;  while  in  many  of  them  we 
have  the  setting  of  some  weird-like  picture 
shadowed  out  in  a  couplet  in  all  its  de- 
tails. We  take  a  verse  or  two  by  way  of 
illustration:  — 

Quhare  haf  ye  been,  ye  ill  womyne, 
These  three  lang  nightis  fra  hame  ? 

Quhat  garris  the  sweit  drap  fra  yer  brow, 
Like  clotis  of  the  saut-sea  faem  } 


But  the  spell  may  crack,  and  the  brydel  breck, 

Then  sherpe  yer  werde  will  be  ; 
Ye  had  better  sleip  in  yer  bed  at  hame, 

Wi'  yer  deir  little  bairnis  and  me. 


The  first  leet  night,  quhan  the  new  moon  set, 

Quhan  all  was  douffe  and  mirk, 
We  saddled  our  naigis  wi'  the  moon-fern  leif. 

And  rode  fra  Kilmerrin  Kirk. 
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Some  horses  were  of  the  brume-cow  framit, 
And  some  of  the  greine  bay-tree  ; 

But  mine  was  made  of  ane  hemloke  schaw, 
And  a  stout  stallion  was  he. 

We  raide  the  tod  doune  on  the  hill, 

The  martin  on  the  law, 
And  we  hunted  the  hoolet  out  of  brethe. 

And  forcit  him  doune  to  fa'. 

And    the   bauld   windis    blew,   and   the   fire- 
flauchtis  flew, 
And  the  sea  ran  to  the  skie  ; 
And  the  thunder  it  growlit,  and  the  sea-dogs 
howlit. 
As  we  gaed  scourin'  bye. 

"  Mador  of  the  Moor  "  was  written  to 
order,  the  banks  of  the  Tay  having  been 
assigned  as  the  theme.  Originally  meant 
to  be  kept  within  moderate  compass,  it 
ran  into  five  cantos;  and  finally,  when  it 
was  apparently  slipping  out  of  the  author's 
control,  was  summarily  brought  to  a  close 
with  an  abrupt  denouement.  Interest  in 
the  story  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  the  incidents  ;  and 
the  idea  of  the  plot  was  borrowed  from 
"The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  the  High- 
land adventure  of  the  wandering  Knight  of 
Snovvdoun.  On  brief  deliberation,  Hogg 
chose  the  form  of  his  verse  so  as  best  to 
harmonize  with  his  stately  word-painting  ; 
and  accordingly  he  selected  the  Spense- 
rian stanza.  "  It  is  the  finest  verse  in  the 
world,"  he  had  said  to  himself.  "  It  rolls 
off  with  such  majesty  and  grandeur.  What 
an  effect  it  will  have  in  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  cataracts,  and  storms  !  "  And, 
not  content  with  treading  in  the  steps  of 
Spenser,  he  decided  that  he  could  easily 
improve  upon  him.  "  I  had  the  vanity  to 
believe  that  I  was  going  to  give  the  world 
a  specimen  of  this  stanza  in  its  proper 
harmony."  ^And  assuredly  in  "Mador," 
as  elsewhere,  he  shows  his  wonderful 
mastery  of  metre;  nor  can  anything  be 
more  melodious  than  much  of  the  rhythm. 
Unfortunately  the  poem  is  often  open  to 
the  criticism  that,  if  not  absolutely  sound 
without  sense,  it  is  mellifluous  metre  with 
a  superficial  meaning. 

But  though  we  place  "  Mador "  and 
the  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun,"  —  in  the  last, 
by  the  way,  we  recognize  promptings 
from  Milton  —  as  far  inferior  to  "  Kil- 
meny,"  both  in  finish  and  genius;  yet 
perhaps  they  will  appear  Hogg's  most 
remarkable  efforts,  if  we  remember  his 
extraction  and  upbringing.  We  are 
struck  as  much  by  the  refinement  of  the 
sentiments  as  by  the  elevation  of  the  style 
and  the  purity  of  the  language  ;  and  cast- 
ing   his   peasant  slough,   the   Shepherd 


n 

treads  the  stately  Spenserian  measure  in 
ruffles  and  court  dress  as  if  he  had  been 
to  the  manner  born. 

Of  "  Queen  Hynde  "  we  need  say  noth- 
ing, except  that  once  more  he  invites 
comparison  with  Scott,  reminding  us  of 
the  incidents  of  "  The  Lord  of  the  Isles  ;  " 
and  that  again  he  would  dispense  with 
the  interest  that  comes  of  realism,  by  car- 
rying his  readers  back  to  mythical  times, 
and  giving  the  rein  to  his  fancy  with  most 
poetical  license.  And  we  bring  our  no- 
tice to  a  close  with  some  samples  of  the 
songs  and  lyrics.  We  would  quote  the 
beautiful  verses  to  Lady  Anne  Scott,  — 

To  her  whose  bounty  oft  hath  shed 
Joy  round  the  peasant's  lowly  bed, 
When  trouble  pressed  and  friends  were  few, 
And  God  and  angels  only  knew. 

But  we  cannot  spare  space  to  give  them 
at  length,  and  we  should  only  injure  them 
by  mutilation.  Far  less  generally  known 
is  the  grand  monody  on  the  "  Dweller  in 
heaven,"  which,  though  it  breathes  the 
inspiration  of  ecstatic  communings  in 
mountain  solitudes,  seems  mislaid,  as  it 
has  been  almost  forgotten,  in  the  mad 
medley  of  the  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck :  " 

Dweller  in  heaven  high,  Ruler  below  I 
Fain  would  I  know  Thee,  yet  tremble  to  know  I 
How  can  a  mortal  deem,  how  it  may  be, 
That    being  can   ne'er  be   but   present   with 

■  Thee  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Thou  sawest  me  e'er  I  saw  the 

morn  ? 
Is  it  true  that  Thou  knewest  me  before  I  was 

born? 
That, nature  must  live  in  the  light  of  Thine 

eye  "i  — 
This  knowledge  for  me  is  too  great  and  too 

high  ! 

That,  fly  I  to  noonday  or  fly  I  to  night. 

To  shroud  me  in  darkness  or  bathe  me  in  light, 

The  light  and  the  darkness  to  Thee  are  the 

same, 
And  still  in  Thy  presence  of  wonder  I  am  ? 
Should  I  with  the  dove  to  the  desert  repair, 
Or  dwell  with  the  eagle  in  clough  of  the  air  : 
In  the   desert  afar,   on   the   mountain's   wild 

brink, 
From  the  eye   of   Omnipotence   still   must   I 

shrink  } 

Or  mount  I,  on  wings  of  the  morning,  away 
To  caves  of  the  ocean,  unseen  by  the  day. 
And  hide  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Even  there  to  be  living  and  moving  in  Thee  ! 
Nay,  scale  I  the  clouds,  in  the  heaven  to  dwell, 
Or  make  I  my  bed  in  the  shadows  of  hell, 
Can  science  expound,  or  humanity  frame, 
That  still  Thou  art  present,  and  all  are  the 
same  ? 
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Yes,  present  forever  !  Almighty  !  Alone  ! 

Great  Spirit  of  Nature!  Unbounded!  Un- 
known ! 

What  mind  can  embody  Thy  presence  divine? 

I  know  not  my  own  being,  how  can  I  Thine  ? 

Then  humbly  and  low  in  the  dust  let  me  bend. 

And  adore  what  on  earth  I  can  ne'er  compre- 
hend : 

The  mountains  may  melt  and  the  elements  flee, 

Yet  an  universe  still  be  rejoicing  in  Thee. 

The  "Sacred  Melodies "  were  obvi- 
ously suggested  by  Byron's  ;  and  Hogg  is 
more  succeesful  in  his  own  special  do- 
main of  what  may  be  called  natural  my- 
thology. A  singularly  wild  and  touching 
ballad  describes  the  wooing  of  one  of 
those  soulless  fairy  beauties  by  a  mortal 
—  doomed  by  an  inexorable  destiny  to  be 
withered  in  her  embraces,  but  not  to  die 
unlamented:  — 

Oh  where  were  ye,  my  bonny  lass, 

Wi'  look  sae  wild  and  cheery? 
There's  something  in  that  witchin'  face 

That  I  lo'e  wonder  dearly. 


I  live  where  the  harebell  never  grew, 
Where  the  streamlet  never  ran. 

Where  the  winds  of  heaven  never  blew; 
Now  find  me  if  you  can. 

O  mother,  mother,  make  my  bed, 

And  make  it  soft  and  easy ; 
An'  with  the  cold  dew  bathe  my  head, 

For  pains  of  anguish  seize  me. 

I've  been  where  man  should  not  have  been. 

Oft  in  my  lonely  roaming ; 
And  seen  what  man  should  not  have  seen, 

By  greenwood  in  the  gloaming. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep. 

Long  is  thy  night  of  sorrow ; 
Thy  maiden  of  the  mountain  deep 

Shall  meet  thee  on  the  morrow. 

The  mermaid  o'er  thy  grave  shall  weep. 
Without  one  breath  of  scorning. 

Lie  still,  my  love,  lie  still  and  sleep. 
And  fare  thee  well  till  morning  ! 

We  believe  few  people  are  aware  that 
some  of  the  sweetest  and  most  popular  of 
the  Jacobite  songs  were  really  written  by 
Hogg,  and  not  by  bards  of  the  previous 
century.  So  we  may  as  well  remind  our 
readers  that  it  is  he  who  should  have  the 
credit  of  those  spirited  ditties,  "  Cam'  ye 
by  Athole  "  and  "Maclean's  Welcome." 
Once  he  had  cause  to  chuckle  over  such  a 
misconception:  he  was  consoled  for  the 


scathing  review  of  his  "Jacobite  Relics  " 
in  the  Edinburgh^  by  the  reviewer,  who 
was  believed  to  be  Jeffrey  himself,  prais- 
ing the  original  lilt  of  "  Donald  M'Gilla- 
vry,"  which  Hogg  had  slyly  slipped  in 
among  the  "  Relics."  In  fact,  we  should 
say  that  some  of  his  humorous  songs 
were  as  good  as  anything  of  his  author- 
ship, were  it  not  for  the  moving  charm  of 
many  of  his  pathetic  lays.  The  best  of 
both  appeared  originally  in  the  "  Noctes  ;  " 
and  the  former,  of  course,  gain  in  point 
and  character  by  being  supposed  to  be 
sung  in  convivial  moments  over  the  sup- 
per-table at  Ambrose's ;  as,  for  example, 
"  The  Village  of  Balmaquhapple,"  "  Meg 
o'  Marley,"  and  "  When  Maggy  gang's 
away." 

A  verse  or  two  from  one  simple  but 
melting  love-song,  and  we  have  done  —  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  have  given  a  not 
unfair  idea  of  the  kaleidoscope -like 
sparkle  of  the  much-gifted  Shepherd's 
genius.  We  dare  not  borrow  from 
"  When  the  kye  comes  hame,"  for  it  is 
too  well  known  ;  so  we  fall  back  in  an 
embarrassment  of  choice  on  one  that  hap- 
pens to  be  a  special  favorite  of  ours  :  — 

Oh  weel  befa'  the  maiden  gay, 

In  cottage,  bught,  or  pen, 
An'  weel  befa'  the  bonny  May 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ; 
Wha  lo'es  the  modest  truth  sae  weel, 
Wha's  aye  sae  kind,  and  aye  sae  leal, 
An'  pure  as  blooming  asphodel, 

Amang  sae  mony  men. 
Oh  weel  befa'  the  bonny  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ! 

Oh,  had  it  no  been  for  the  blush 

O'  maiden's  virgin-flame, 
Dear  beauty  never  had  been  known. 

And  never  had  a  name  ; 
But  aye  sin'  that  dear  thing  o'  blame 
Was  modelled  by  an  angel's  frame, 
The  power  of  beauty  reigns  supreme 

O'er  a'  the  sons  o'  men  ; 
But  deadliest  far  the  sacred  flame 

Burns  in  a  lonely  glen  I 

There's  beauty  in  the  violet's  vest  — 

There's  hinney  in  the  haw  — 
There's  dew  within  the  rose's  breast, 

The  sweetest  o'  them  a'. 
The  sun  will  rise  an'  set  again. 
An'  lace  wi'  burning  goud  the  main  — 
The  rainbow  bend  outow'r  the  plain, 

Sae  lovely  to  the  ken  ; 
But  lovelier  far  my  bonny  thing 

That  wons  in  yonder  glen  ! 
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CHAPTER   Xn. 
PHILIP   EXEMPLIFIES   A  THEORY. 

Margaret  Stanniforth,  as  the  per- 
spicacious reader  will  hardly  require  to  be 
told,  was  not  a  strong-minded  woman. 
Such  claims  to  love  and  admiration  as 
she  possessed —  arid  Hugh  Kenyon  was 
by  no  means  alone  in  deeming  her  enti- 
tled to  both —  were  assuredly  not  based 
upon  any  element  of  strength  in  her  char- 
acter, but  rather,  perhaps,  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  that  weakness  which  used  in  old- 
fashioned  times  to  be  considered  a  wom- 
an's strength.  She  did  not  always  know 
her  own  mind,  and  was  painfully  aware 
that  she  did  not  know  it;  without  being 
what  is  called  impulsive,  she  was  yet 
much  under  the  influence  of  impulses; 
and  in  all  things  she  was  prone  to  be 
guided  less  by  her  head  than  by  her  heart. 
Of  the  latter  the  best  part  had 'been  given 
away  to  her  lost  husband,  and  had  not 
been  recalled.  With  rare  fidelity  and  im- 
aginativeness she  had  kept  constantly 
before  her  eyes  the  image  of  the  man  who 
had  been  so  long  dead,  and  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  she  never  decided  upon  any 
course  of  action  without  first  asking  her- 
self what  his  wishes  would  have  been  with 
regard  to  it.  That  her  interpretation  of 
his  supposed  wishes  should  have  been  for 
the  most  part  devoid  of  all  probable  accu- 
racy was  but  natural :  she  would  have 
been  a  far  more  remarkable  woman  than 
she  was,  had  it  been  otherwise.  It  is  tol- 
erably certain,  for  instance,  that  Jack 
Stanniforth,  who  had  had  the  common 
sense  of  his  family,  would  not  have  ad- 
vised the  adoption  of  our  young  friend 
Marescalchi,  nor  the  frequent  payment  of 
that  very  expensive  youth's  bills  ;  nor,  it 
may  be  assumed,  would  he  have  held  his 
widow  called  upon  to  provide  a  home  and 
a  liberal  income  for  his  mother-in-law; 
but,  happily  for  Margaret,  she  was  not 
troubled  with  disturbing  doubts  upon 
these  and  many  other  points,  and  seldom 
failed  to  convince  herself  that  she  had 
received  a  silent  sanction  for  her  least 
prudent  proceedings.  The  process  by 
which  she  arrived  at  this  comfortable 
persuasion  would  have  been  found,  if 
analyzed,  to  take  the  form  of  a  beautifully 
simple  syllogism.  Such  and  such  things 
appeared  to  her,  upon  mature  reflection, 
to  be  right;  Jack  was  always  right ;  there- 
fore, Jack  would  have  approved  of  her 
doing  as  she  proposed.     Thus,  in  perfect 
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good  faith,  she  invested  her  imaginary 
lord  with  the  attributes  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign,  and  proceeded  from  delibera- 
tion to  action,  fortified  by  a  perfunctory 
formula  of  Le  Roy  le  veiilt. 

Now  nothing  could  be  more  clear  than 
that  Jack  would  have  been  greatly  dis- 
pleased at  any  man  addressing  her  as 
Colonel  Kenyon  had  done;  still  more 
would  he  have  been  displeased  had  he 
foreseen  that  Colonel  Kenyon,  his  friend 
and  executor,  would  be  the  man  to  offend 
in  such  a  manner.  Therefore,  Margaret, 
although  she  had  declared  that  she  was 
not  angry  with  Hugh,  could  not  but  feel 
that  she  had  just  "cause  for  anger;  nor 
was  her  anger  at  all  lessened  by  con- 
sciousness that,  according  to  the  generally 
received  standard  of  conduct,  the  culprit 
had  been  guilty  of  no  offence  at  all.  Peo- 
ple do  marry  again.  The  practice  may 
be  a  reprehensible  one,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  Margaret 
found  that  her  chief  grievance  against 
Hugh  was  that  he  had  so  misunderstood 
her  as  to  suppose  her  one  of  those  people. 
When  your  friends  begin  to  misunder- 
stand you,  you  may  forgive  them  ;  but  you 
are  not  far  off  from  the  point  at  which 
they  must  cease  to  be  your  friends  any 
more.  As  Margaret  had  said,  "  It  could 
never  be  the  same  thing  again ; "  and 
Hugh,  for  his  part,  was  not  long  in  reach- 
ing a  similar  conviction.  There  was  no 
quarrel.  On  the  contrary,  vigorous  ef- 
forts were  made  on  both  sides  to  avoid 
even  the  semblance  of  a  coolness  ;  but  in 
spite  of  these  exertions  —  perhaps,  to 
some  extent,  in  consequence  of  them  — 
the  coolness  existed,  and  made  itself  felt. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  a  rejected  suitor  to 
remain  with  comfort  in  the  same  house 
with  the  lady  who  had  rejected  him  ;  and 
before  a  week  was  out  Colonel  Kenyon 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency 
of  his  quitting  Longbourne.  In  the  nick 
of  time  the  Horse  Guards  considerately 
provided  him  with  an  easy  means  of  re- 
treat by  promoting  him  to  the  command 
of  a  field  battery  at  Shorncliffe.  So  the 
colonel  departed  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  Margaret's  heart  became  softened 
towards  him. 

The  absent,  it  is  said,  are  always  in  the 
wrong;  but  the  absent  enjoy  also  this 
counterbalancing  privilege,  that  with  the 
withdrawal  of  their  persons  the  memory 
of  their  wrong-doing  loses  sharpness  of 
outline.  Margaret  desired  nothing  more 
earnestly  than  to  forget,  if  that  might  be, 
Hugh's  unfortunate  lapse  from  the  path 
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of  duty,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
very  nearly  succeeded  in  doing  so.  She 
thought  of  him  and  missed  him  greatly 
through  the  long  summer  days,  while 
Mrs.  Winnington,  groaning  over  the  heat, 
worked  a  huge  fan  with  irritating  rattle 
from  morning  to  night;  while  soft-footed 
Mr.  Langley  came  and  went,  bearing  ap- 
peals for  charity  to  the  drawing-room  or 
priestly  counsel  to  Mrs.  Prosser,  of  whose 
conscience  he  was  the  keeper;  while  the 
laughter  and  wrangling  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, rehearsing  for  the  coming  theatricals, 
rang  through  the  house,  and  the  hammer- 
ing of  the  carpenters,  who  were  knocking 
up  the  stage,  was  incessant. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  and 
the  usual  difficulties  with  over-ambitious 
spirits,  Philip  had  got  his  company  to- 
gether, and  was  laboriously  drilling  and 
coaxing  its  members  into  subordination. 
The  piece  that  he  had  chosen  was  a  com- 
edy of  modern  life,  the  general  drift  of 
which  was  one  that  has  served  for  many 
comedies,  new  and  old.  There  was  a 
young  couple  in  it,  who  had  become  es- 
tranged, as  young  couples  do  in  plays  and 
sometimes  in  real  life,  for  no  particular 
reason,  except  that  they  were  "  half-an- 
gered with  their  happy  lot;  "  there  was  a 
wicked  and  fascinating  man  of  the  world, 
who  harbored  fell  designs  against  the 
lovely  bride ;  there  was  a  clever  lady, 
who,  after  promoting  this  intrigue  through 
two  acts  and  a  half,  flirting  desperately 
with  the  injured  husband,  and  bringing 
about  all  sorts  of  painful  situations,  came 
out  in  her  true  colors  in  the  denouejnent^ 
when  she  unmasked  the  villain  and  joined 
the  hands  of  the  erring  and  repentant 
pair;  finally,  there  was  the  guileless  hus- 
band of  the  above  lady,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  make  the  audience  laugh  by  his 
mingled  jealousy  of  and  admiration  for 
he»',  by  his  bewildered  queries,  and  by  the 
meekness  with  which,  upon  all  occasions, 
he  obeyed  her  impatient  command  to  "  go 
away  somewhere  and  smoke." 

The  play,  when  first  read  out  by  Philip, 
was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  general 
approval,  the  only  dissentient  voice  raised 
being  that  of  Tom  Stanniforth,  whose  no- 
tion of  acting  was  dressing  up,  and  who 
protested  that  a  play  without  powder  and 
patches  was  only  half  a  play  ;  but  as  to 
the  distribution  of  the  parts  there  was  less 
unanimity.  Miss  Brune  was  to  take  the 
part  of  the  clever  woman  —  everybody 
agreed  as  to  that;  and  we  have  seen  in 
what  manner  she  was  subsequently  in- 
duced to  accept  it, 

"  So  far  so  good,"  said  Mrs.  Winning- 


ton,  holding  up  the  book,  and  surveying 
it  through  her  glasses;  "but  now  about 
the  rest  of  the  characters."  She  knew,  if 
Tom  Stanniforth  did  not,  that  masquerad- 
ing is  by  no  means  the  chief  object  of 
drawing-room  comedies,  and  her  eagle 
eye  had  at  once  detected  the  opportuni- 
ties which  this  particular  one  might  be 
made  to  afford  for  the  furtherance  of  other 
and  more  important  ends.  "Mr.  Mares- 
calchi  will  of  course  be  the  unprincipled 
man  of  fashion,"  she  went  on.  "Young 
Mr.  Brune  might  do  for  his  sister's  hus- 
band. Very  suitable,  both  those  parts. 
Then  we  come  to  the  young  couple ;  evi- 
dently Edith  and  Mr.  Stanniforth." 

But  Philip  said,  oh,  dear,  no  !  that  cast 
wouldn't  do  at  all.  How,  for  instance, 
could  you  expect  poor  Walter  to  throw 
any  animation  into  his  acting,  if  his  cue 
was  to  be  blindly  in  love  with  his  own 
sister?  And  then,  to  the  general  aston- 
ishment, he  announced  that  he  himself 
proposed  to  fill  the  part  for  which  Walter 
was  stated  to  be  ill  qualified,  while  the 
latter  was  to  play  Strephon  to  Edith's 
Amaryllis,  and  Mr.  Stanniforth — of  all 
people  in  the  world  !  —  was  to  be  the  vil- 
lain of  the  piece. 

"  Utterly  preposterous  and  absurd  !  " 
cried  Mrs.  Winnington  ;.  and  for  once  the 
chorus  was  with  her. 

But  Philip  answered  imperturbably, 
"  Not  in  the  least  absurd.  Now,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Winnington,  Til  explain  to  you,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  the  principle  upon 
which  all  good  casts  are  formed.  Your 
idea,  which  is  that  of  the  uninitiated  pub- 
lic, is  that  every  one  is  best  able  to  repre- 
sent the  character  which  most  resembles 
his  own.  Nothing  could  be  more  errone- 
ous ;  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  true  state 
of  the  case.  A  man  can't  imitate  him- 
self; all  the  little  peculiarities  of  a  per- 
son of  his  own  stamp  seem  to  him  so 
natural  that  he  never  notices  them ; 
whereas,  the  characteristics  of  his  oppo- 
site will  strike  him  at  once,  and  he  will 
accentuate  them  in  his  acting.  That  is 
what  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  in  assigning 
parts  to  performers.  Now,  supposing, 
for  example,  that  you  yourself  were  to  do 
us  the  honor  of  wishing  to  appear  on  the 
stage  with  us,  do  you  think  I  should  ever 
dream  of  asking  you  to  accept  the  part 
of  an  amiable  and  benevolent  lady? 
Never  !  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  wished 
for  any  one  to  interpret  faithfully  the 
character  of  a  selfish,  hypocritical  old 
sinner,  I  should  think  of  you  directly." 

"That  is  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Win- 
nington, turning  rather  red. 
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"  I  am  very  much  disappointed  to  bear 
you  say  so.  I  thought  you  would  agree 
with  me  so  cordially  that  I  was  unfit  to 
represent  a  knave  as  soon  as  I  had  ex- 
pounded my  theory  to  you." 

"  Your  theory  is  nonsense,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Winnington  with  decision. 

"Really,  Marescalchi,  I  am  afraid  it 
won't  hold  water  in  the  present  instance," 
chimed  in  Mr.  Stanniforth.  "  I  take  it 
that  I  am  about  the  worst  actor  of  the 
lot,  and  you  have  given  me  the  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  piece." 

"Nobody  can  say  which  is  the  most 
important  part  until  the  piece  has  been 
played,"  answered  Philip  oracularly.  "  We 
are'all  going  to  do  our  best ;  but  we  can't 
do  iustice  to  ourselves  if  the  square  pegs 
are  put  into  the  round  holes." 

F'urther  protests  were  entered  from 
various  quarters;  but  as  Philip  stood 
firm,  and  declared  that  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way  he  would 
not  act  at  all,  he  carried  his  point  in  the 
end.  As  the  council  broke  up,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  Walter, 
•'  There,  old  man  ;  don't  say  I  never  did 
you  a  good  turn." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
Walter. 

"  Of  course  you  don't,"  returned  Philip, 
laughing,  and  walking  away.  That  Philip 
had  meant  by  this  strange  allotment  of 
7'dles  merely  to  carry  out  his  whimsical 
theory  was  what  nobody  believed,  nor  did 
it  occur  to  any  one  that  he  had  been 
actuated  by  a  good-natured  desire  to  give 
two  young  lovers  the  occasion  of  playing 
husband  and  wife  ;  but  what  was  indeed 
his  object  seemed  somewhat  obscure. 
Only  Margaret  had  formed  a  surmise 
upon  the  matter;  and  it  was  one  which 
was  not  displeasing  to  her.  She  told  him 
afterwards  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself. 

"  You  have  spoilt  the  play,"  she  said, 
frowning  and  smiling  upon  him;  "and 
Nellie  will  not  thank  you,  you  may  be 
sure.  If  she  was  to  have  a  fictitious  hus- 
band for  one  evening,  you  surely  need 
not  have  objected  to  Walter's  being  the 
man." 

Philip  seemed  greatly  amused.  "  Oh, 
Meg,  Meg,"  he  cried,  "what  a  designing 
old  match-maker  you  are  becoming  !  1 
haven't  spoilt  the  play  a  bit:  it  will  be 
the  greatest  success  that  ever  was  known  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  you  are  as  good  as 
a  dozen  plays,  all  of  you.  What  criminal 
folly  are  you  allowing  your  brains  to  hatch, 
you  improvident  woman?  Do  you  know 
she  won't  have  a  penny,  ma'am  i  " 


"Ah,  Philip!"  sighed  Margaret; 
"  money  is  not  everything." 

"  No ;  nor  is  love  everything.  One 
wants  a  happy  combination  of  the  two,  I 
suppose,  and  that  is  not  easy  to  achieve. 
Not  that  I  am  in  love  with  Nellie  Brune; 
and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  suppose 
her  capable  of  falling  in  love  with  so  un- 
worthy an  object  as  myself.  Don't  you 
see  that  I  can't  afford  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  ?  " 

"  A  man  can  always  make  an  income 
for  himself,"  said  Margaret. 

"Can  he?  I  think  I  know  some  men 
who  have  a  fatal  power  of  spending  twice 
as  much  as  they  are  likely  ever  to  earn. 
Don't  build  castles,  Meg;  it's  a  shocking 
bad  habit.  Or,  if  you  must  build  them, 
build  them  for  yourself,  not  for  other 
people.  Otherwise  they  will  come  tum- 
bling down  about  your  poor  ears,  roofs, 
and  battlements,  and  all,  one  of  these  fine 
days  ;  and  when  I  come  to  dig  you  out  of 
the  ruins,  you  will  turn  and  revile  me,  and 
say  it  was  all  my  fault." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  No ;  I  shall 
never  say  that." 

"Ah!  you  don't  know  what  you  will 
say.  Let  us  get  back  to  our  play-acting  ; 
it's  a  thousand  times  more  satisfactory  a 
game  than  real  life." 

Whether  satisfactory  or  not  to  the 
majority  of  the  performers,  the  fashion 
after  which  Philip  had  chosen  to  conduct 
his  play-acting  was  productive  of  immense 
amusement  to  one  at  least  of  those  who 
attended  the  subsequent  rehearsals.  Mr. 
Brune  perfectly  understood,  and  to  some 
extent  participated  in,  the  half  good- 
humored,  half  malicious,  pleasure  which 
Marescalchi  derived  from  the  spectacle 
of  incongruity;  and  in  truth,  Tom  Stan- 
niforth, pacing  the  stage  with  creaking 
boots,  and  giving  utterance  in  a  loud 
hearty  voice  to  the  most  outrageous  and 
immoral  sentiments,  was  a  legitimate  sub- 
ject for  mirth  of  the  quieter  kind.  Tom 
had  thrown  himself  into  his  task  with  all 
his  wonted  energy;  he  had  learnt  by 
heart  every  word  he  had  to  say;  he  was 
submitting  with  much  docility  to  be  edu- 
cated into  the  semblance  of  a  base  de- 
ceiver; and  there  really  seemed  to  be 
every  chance  that  he  would  eventually 
pull  through  quite  as  successfully  as  a 
painstaking  man  without  a  vestige  of  his- 
trionic talent  could  be  expected  to  do. 
He  had,  however,  a  way  of  frowning  and 
shaking  his  head  after  each  cynical  solil- 
oquy—  as  though  he  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  offer  some  gentle  reminder 
that  it  was  a  purely  fictitious   personage, 
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not  by  any  means  Tom  Stanniforth,  who 
was  speaking  —  wliich  was  irresistibly 
comical.  Mr.  Brune  would  sit  in  a  cor- 
ner, watching  this  conscientious  actor  and 
laughing  softly  to  himself,  by  the  hour  to- 
gether. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Winnington  joined 
him,  and  asked  him  whether  he  did  not 
think  it  was  a  great  deal  too  bad  that 
everybody's  pleasure  should  be  interfered 
with,  and  a  good  play  turned  into  a  pos- 
itive farce,  only  in  order  to  gratify  the 
whim  of  a  spoilt  boy.  "  Mr.  Stanniforth 
is  so  accommodating  and  kind  that  he 
would  do  anything  that  he  was  asked  to 
do,"  she  said  ;  "  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  has  been  forced  into  accepting  a  thor- 
oughly uncongenial  part." 

"  But  he  does  it  so  well,"  Mr.  Brune 
remarked. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  Well,  I  can't  agree 
WMth  you.  He  is  doing  his  utmost  cer- 
tainly ;  he  would  be  sure  to  do  that.  But 
for  Mr.  Stanniforth  to  attempt  to  person- 
ate selfishness  and  duplicity  is  quite  ab- 
surd. He  is  too  —  too  —  what  shall  I 
say  ?  " 

"Genuine?"  suggested  Mr.  Brune  re- 
signedly. 

"  Exactly  so :  he  is  far  too  genuine  for 
that  kind  of  thing.  Now  young  Mares- 
calchi " 

"Oh,  but  he  is  genuine,  too — in  his 
way.  He  is  a  genuine  humorist;  you 
must  allow  that." 

"  How  so  ?  I  don't  quite  understand 
you.  To  my  mind  he  is  simply  mischiev- 
ous and  malevolent.  To  put  the  play 
upon  the  stage  in  the  way  that  he  is  doing 
is  to  insult  the  intelligence  of  his  audi- 
ence." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  is  paying  a  high 
compliment  to  the  delicacy  of  your  per- 
ceptions. He  is  going  to  offer  you  a  really 
fine  piece  of  comedy  in  the  place  of  a 
rather  dull  play ;  and  you  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  him." 

"  It  appears  that  your  notions  of  com- 
edy and  humor  differ  from  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Winnington,  who  disliked  Mr. 
Brune,  and  suspected  him,  not  without 
reason,  of  sometimes  laughing  at  her. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  day  of  repre- 
sentation came,  Mrs.  Winnington  was 
compelled  to  add  a  grudging  contribution 
to  the  general  plaudits,  and  to  confess 
that  the  result  belied  her  anticipations. 
Philip  had  done  wonders  with  his  some- 
what unpromising  troupe.  Patiently  and 
carefully  had  he  drilled  them,  day  after 
day,  and  evening  after  evening,  and  now 
his  labor   met  with  its  just  recompense. 


NelUe  Brune,  who  was  a  very  fair  actress, 
and  had  had  some  previous  experience  to 
guide  her,  would  have  done  well  even 
without  coaching;  and  as  for  the  others, 
if  their  instructor  could  not  give  them 
talent,  he  had  at  least  taught  them  how 
to  stand  and  sit,  how  to  manage  their 
voices,  and  how  to  get  off  the  stage.  He 
had  also  taken  much  pains  with  the  sub- 
ordinate personages,  whose  names  and 
characters  need  not  be  particularized 
here,  showing  them  every  opportunity  of 
making  a  point,  and  gently  fanning  their 
self-love  with  many  a  judicious  word  of 
surprise  and  admiration.  And  all  the 
time  he  had  held  his  own  part  in  reserve. 
His  duties  as  general  instructor  had  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excuse  for  reading  | 
rather  than  acting  his  share  of  the 
dialogue,  and  perhaps  he  had  designedly 
kept  himself  in  the  background  up  to  the 
last  moment ;  for  he  had  not  a  soul  above 
small  effects.  Even  the  country  gentle- 
men who,  with  their  wives  and  families, 
made  up  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and 
whose  critical  faculties  were  scarcely  like- 
ly to  be  of  a  sensitive  order,  could  not 
but  perceive  and  wonder  at  the  skill  with 
which  he  transformed  a  ludicrous  and  un- 
dignified part  into  a  pathetic  one  ;  and 
that  without  missing  a  pa!rticle  of  its  hu- 
mor, or  being  guilty  of  the  smallest  exag- 
geration. Those  who  applauded  so  loudly 
could  not  have  given  very  definite  reasons 
for  their  applause  perhaps  ;  but  it  was 
vaguely  borne  in  upon  them  that  they 
were  being  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  a 
/<??/;-  lie  force^  and  it  put  them  in  good 
humor,  and  made  them  feel  how  clever 
they  must  be  to  have  discovered  that 
much. 

It  was  one  of  Philip's  rules  to  study 
every  part  that  he  undertook  from  obser- 
vation of  some  living  model :  all  true  art- 
ists adopted  that  plan,  he  declared,  and 
all  art  was  nothing  but  imitation.  In  the 
present  instance  he  had  been  pleased  to 
select  Colonel  Kenyon  as  the  groundwork 
of  his  conception  of  a  fond  and  foolish 
husband;  and  Margaret,  who  believed 
herself  to  be  alone  in  detecting  this  de- 
tail, and  who  was  somehow  a  little  pained 
by  it,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
the  portrait  was  both  a  faithful  and  a  sug- 
gestive one.  Poor  Hugh  !  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  before,  but  now  it  seemed 
obvious  enough,  that  he  was  just  the  man 
to  be  led  by  the  nose  all  his  life  by  some 
woman.  What  a  dismal  instance  of  the 
irony  of  fate  that  she,  who  wanted  to  be 
led,  and  had  no  capacities  for  leading, 
should  be  that  one  !     Once   or   twice  it 
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flashed  across  her  with  a  thrill  of  alarm 
that  Philip  might  have  some  inkling  of 
what  she  earnestly  desired  to  keep  secret 
forever.  In  her  heart  of  hearts  she  was 
mortally  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  by 
Philip;  and  what  son  can  hear  without 
more  or  less  of  covert  laughter  that  a  man 
has  been  making  love  to  his  mother? 
She  turned  these  "things  over  in  her  mind 
while  Philip  tugged  at  the  long  moustache 
which  he  had  affixed  to  his  upper  lip, 
while  he  stretched  out  his  legs,  stuck  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  and  debated  simple 
propositions  with  an  exact  reproduction 
of  Hugh's  slow  and  sapient  smile  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  she  was  as  near- 
ly being  angry  with  her  adopted  son  as 
she  had  ever  been  in  her  life.  Mr.  Brune, 
who  was  sitting  behind  her,  leant  over  the 
back  of  her  chair,  when  the  curtain  fell, 
and  startled  her  by  remarking  abruptly, — 

"  And  yet  there  are  people  who  won't 
be  convinced  that  we  are  all  descended 
from  apes." 

"  Don't  be  unkind,"  pleaded  Margaret. 

"  Why  not  ?  I  object  to  monopolies. 
Why  should  that  very  clever  and  diverting 
youth  have  things  all  his  own  way  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean  ;  but  it  isn't 
meant  for  unkindness.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  that  could  hurt  any  one's  feelings." 

"  H'm  !  I  am  not  sure  that  Kenyon 
would  quite  agree  to  that.  However,  he 
is  not  here,  so  we  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves about  him.  Let  us  be  charitable, 
and  assume  that  he  would  like  it.  For 
my  part,  I  admit  that  I  am  enjoying  it 
hugely." 

'•  Then  don't  call  people  apes,"  said 
Margaret. 

"Apes  are  very  cheerful  little  beasts, 
and  some  of  us,  you  know,  make  great 
pets  of  them.  I  will  say,  for  yours,  that 
he  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  race." 

Margaret  sighed  impatiently.  "  I 
thought  you  had  given  up  saying  dis- 
agreeable things  about  Philip.  You  know 
how  it  pains  me  to  hear  you  talk  like 
that." 

"  You  ought  not  to  mind  what  a  sour 
old  man  says.  Do  you  know  that  all  my 
hops  are  mildewed,  and  that  I  shall  be 
hundreds  of  pounds  out  of  pocket  by  the 
end  of  the  year.?  Let  me  have  a  little 
latitude  of  speech  for  one  evening.  Philip 
can't  hear  me,  any  more  than  Kenyon  can 
hear  him;  and  1  am  speaking  to  a  lady 
who  is  not  easily  prejudiced.  Do  you 
remember  how  desperately  I  offended  you 
by  the  language  1  used  about  yowx  p7-otege 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  arrival,  ever  so 
long  ago  1 " 
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"  Yes,  I  remember  ;  why  do  you  remind 
me  of  it.'*  I  thouglit  you  very  unkind 
and  unjust ;  and  I  still  think  that  you  were 
so." 

"  I  dare  say  I  was.  Partly  so,  at  all 
events;  for  I  certainly  should  not  accuse 
our  young  friend  of  lacking  courage  now- 
adays. I  wonder,  though  — speaking 
quite  in  the  abstract,  you  understand  — 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  first-rate  actor 
to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward man.  Don't  come  down  upon  me 
with  Macready  and  other  honored  names, 
please  ;  there  must  be  exceptions  to  every 
rule  ;  and,  besides,  honesty  is  a  relative 
term.  I  know  many  highly  respected  and 
respectable  persons  whom  it  would  be  un- 
safe to  take  literally;  they  couldn't  be 
absolutely  candid  if  their  lives  depended 
upon  it." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  driving 
at,"  said  Margaret,  who,  however,  knew 
perfectly  well. 

"I  am  not  driving  at  anything;  I  am 
drifting  agreeably  upon  a  sea  of  doubt  and 
speculation.  Given  a  man  with  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  personating  charac- 
ters differing  from  his  own,  wouldn't  it  be 
rather  a  strange  thing  if  he  never  made 
use  of  it  off  the  stage  .'' " 

"  If  you  mean  Philip,  I  canonly  say  that 
he  is  always  candid  with  me,"  declared 
Margaret,  with  some  audacity. 

"Ah,  you  won't  stay  in  the  regions  of 
the  abstract.  Well,  you  ought  to  know 
whether  Philip  is  candid  or  not.  As  for 
me,  I  am  only  a  spectator  ;  and  perhaps  I 
don't  see  so  much  of  the  game  as  I  fancy 
I  do.  He  is  not  particularly  candid  with 
me  ;  but  then  a  man  does  not  forfeit  his 
claim  to  straightforwardness  by  exercis- 
ing a  little  reserve  towards  individuals. 
Moreover,  he  doesn't  like  me." 

"  That  is  entirely  your  own  fault,"  Mar- 
garet was  going  to  say;  but  she  bethought 
her  that,  if  matters  turned  out  according 
to  her  wishes,  Mr.  Brune  would  some  day 
be  asked  to  accept  Philip  as  his  son-in- 
law;  so  she  substituted  :  "  I  am  sure  you 
are  mistaken.  He  may  be  a  little  afraid 
of  you,  perhaps  ;  many  people  are,  you 
know." 

Probably  there  is  no  man  living  who  is 
not  secretly  pleased  at  being  told  that  he 
is  feared.  Mr.  Brune  smiled,  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  not  supposed  himself 
so  alarming.  Then  the  curtain  rising 
upon  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  put 
a  stop  to  conversation,  and  Margaret  re- 
turned to  contemplation  of  the  figure  upon 
the  stage  which  interested  her  the  most. 
Philip's    excellent    mimicry    of    Colonel 
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Kenyon  provoked  her  no  longer  ;  she  had 
fallen  into  a  fresh  train  of  thought,  in 
which  Hugh  had  no  part;  and  while  the 
plot  of  the  comedy  was  unfolding  itself, 
she  was  wondering  whether  the  open- 
mouthed  adoration  with  which  Philip  was 
regarding  Nellie  could  be  altogether  as- 
sumed. 

He  had  told  her  emphatically  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  Miss  Brune;  but  he 
had  given  her  to  understand  that  he  was 
not  in  love  because  he  did  not  deem  it 
prudent  to  allow  himself  to  be  so,  and  that 
seemed  almost  tantamount  to  a  confes- 
sion that  only  prudence  held  love  in 
check.  Moreover,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  which  she  had  just  made  that 
Philip  was  always  candid  with  her,  Mar- 
garet very  well  knew  that  she  did  not  pos- 
sess his  whole  contidence.  She  was 
sometimes  tormented  by  terrible  fears  on 
his  behalf.  He  had  no  vices,  she  thought 
—  for  extravagance  cannot  fairly  be  called 
a  vice  —  but  it  is  not  always  vicious  men 
who  make  the  most  hopeless  shipwreck  of 
their  lives  ;  and,  oddly  enough,  one  of  the 
chief  dangers  which  she  dreaded  for  him 
was  precisely  that  which  those  who  par- 
took a  less  partial  view  of  his  character 
would  have  declared  him  utterly  unlikely 
to  incur — that  of  a  hasty  marriage  with 
some  one  inferior  to  him  in  rank.  Philip's 
character,  like  that  of  most  people,  was 
marked  by  some  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies, and,  also  like  that  of  most  people, 
presented  but  few  traits  upon  which  any 
plausible  theory  of  his  fate  could  be  built. 
One  certain  thing  about  him  was  that  he 
would  never  be  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
passion.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  love 
those  by  whom  he  was  not  beloved,  and 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  so  delightful  to 
him  to  be  worshipped  that  he  was  likely 
to  fall,  at  least  for  a  time,  completely  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  worshipper,  who- 
ever he  or  she  might  be.  Thus  much 
Margaret  understood  ;  though  she  did  not 
put  the  case  to  herself  quite  in  these 
words.  She  would  have  substituted  gen- 
erosity, impulsiveness,  and  quick  sympa- 
thies for  the  vanity  and  selfishness  with 
which  some  of  his  intimates  credited  him; 
but  the  peril  remained  the  same;  and  it 
was,  among  other  reasons,  because  she 
discerned  it  that  she  so  anxiously  desired 
to  make  use  of  Nellie  Brune  as  a  beacon 
to  divert  Philip's  eyes  from  the  flickering 
will-o'-the-wisps  that  flank  the  path  of  all 
young  men.  It  must  be  added  that  she 
conscientiously  believed  this  fate  to  be  an 
entirely  honorable  and  blissful  one  for 
Nellie,  whom  she  looked  upon  in   some 


sort  .as  her  daughter,  and  loved  with  all 
her  heart. 

If  the  young  lady  who  was  thought 
worthy  of  being  entrusted  with  such  high 
responsibilities  had  been  in  the  secret  of 
Mrs.  Stanniforth's  scheme,  she  could 
have  done  no  more  towards  the  promo- 
tion of  it  than  she  was  doing  that  evening. 
Everybody  agreed  that  Miss  Brune  was 
charming.  "  She  has  been  well  coached," 
said  her  father,  who  hardly  recognized 
Nellie  in  the  brilliant  and  witty  woman  of 
the  world  whom  she  represented ;  but 
Philip,  who  admired  all  pretty  women, 
and  had  always  admired  this  one  exces- 
sively, declared  openly  that  she  was  irre- 
sistible, and  told  her  in  so  many  words 
that  he  wished  to  goodness  he  could  sum- 
mon some  benevolent  fairy  to  convert 
their  mock  destinies  into  a  reality.  More 
than  once  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings 
he  said  to  himself  that  if  Nellie  had  had 
a  large  fortune,  and  if  Fanny  had  married 
the  greengrocer,  as  she  ought  to  have 
done — if,  in  short,  he  had  not  been  an 
unlucky  beggar  with  whom  all  things  went 
askew  —  he  could  have  wished  for  no  hap- 
pier lot  in  life  than  tbat  fictitious  one 
which  was  his  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

There  had  always  been  a  sort  of  inter- 
mittent flirtation  between 'Philip  and  Nel- 
lie. During  his  school-days  the  former 
had  been  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
the  pretty  little  tomboy  who  used  to  ride 
and  fish  and  play  cricket  with  him,  and  he 
had  plainly  declared  his  intention  of  mak- 
ing her  his  wife  some  day  —  an  arrange- 
ment which  she  had  promised  to  consider 
of.  Later  on,  when  Mr.  Marescalchi  had 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  other  feminine 
influences,  his  affection  had  assumed  a 
more  brotherly  character,  and  he  had  been 
wont  to  make  Miss  Brune  the  confidante 
of  the  passions  which  had  from  time  to 
time  ravaged  an  inflammable  heart.  He 
had,  however,  been  in  the  habit  of  return- 
ing to  his  loose  allegiance  at  regular  in- 
tervals, and  had  frequently  given  Nellie 
to  understand  that,  despite  some  passing 
infidelities,  there  was  but  one  woman  ia 
the  world  with  whom  he  could  seriously 
contemplate  spending  his  life.  Nellie 
took  these  periodical  fits  of  devotion  very 
much  for  what  they  were  worth.  To  the 
best  of  her  belief  she  was  not  at  all  in 
love  with  Philip,  and  her  eyes  were  open 
to  all  his  failings;  but  she  had  a  strong 
affection  for  him,  she  was  proud  of  what 
she  considered  her  influence  over  him, 
and  upon  the  whole  she  liked  him  better 
when  he  was  pretending  to  be  in  love  with 
her  than  when  he  was  pretending  to  be  in 
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love  with  some  one  else.  She  understood 
him  sufficiently  well  to  be  aware  that  with 
him  nearly  all  emotion  was  pretence,  of  a 
conscious  or  unconscious  kind. 

To-night  he  was  in  one  of  his  most 
lover-like  moods.  When  the  theatricals 
were  over  and  dancin^r  had  begun,  he 
publicly  laid  down  the  unreasonable  prop- 
osition'that  those  who  had  been  united  in 
the  play  which  was  at  an  end  ought  to  re- 
main partners  for  the  rest  of  the  evening; 
and  before  the  dissentient  groans  which 
responded  to  him  had  died  away  he  had 
passed  his  arm  round  Miss  Brune's  waist 
and  whirled  her  off,  whispering,  "Just  for 
this  one  evening,  Nellie.  You  owe  me 
some  reward,  you  know,  for  all  the  trouble 
I  have  taken  to  help  on  your  triumph." 

Nellie  laughed,  and  did  not  say  no. 
There  was  no  one  else  present  whom  she 
particularly  cared  about  dancing  with,  and 
Philip  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  best 
waltzer  in  the  county.  So,  through  three 
consecutive  dances,  this  couple  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  tete-a-tete^  while  Mar- 
garet looked  on  with  contented  eyes,  and 
good-natured  people  remarked  what  a 
handsome  pair  they  were,  and  ill-natured 
ones  wondered  what  Mr.  Brune  could  be 
thinking  of  to  allow  that  sort  of  thing. 

Meanwhile,  the  member  for  Blackport 
was  not  in  his  usual  state  of  happy  ac- 
quiescence in  the  course  of  events.  He 
had  danced  once  with  Edith,  who  had 
said  "  Yes  "  and  "  No,"  and  "  Oh,  really  ? " 
when  he  had  addressed  her,  and  who  evi- 
dently had  not  heard  one  word  in  ten  of 
his  conversation.  He  had  then  resigned 
her  to  Walter  Brune,  and  had  stood  with 
his  back  against  the  wall,  wrapped  in 
somewhat  sombre  reflection.  He  began 
to  think  that,  after  all,  Edith  would  hardly 
do.  She  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  she  had  a 
pretty  face,  and  that  little,  timid  air  of 
hers  was  attractive  enough  for  a  time  ; 
but  she  was  not  interesting:  perhaps  she 
was  a  trifle  insipid.  Just  as  he  arrived  at 
this  conclusion  he  caught  sight  of  her  en- 
gaged in  animated  discourse  with  Walter, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  ex- 
perienced an  uncomfortable  impression 
that  he  was  growing  old.  After  which  he 
glanced  at  Philip  and  Nellie,  and  felt 
older  still.  Finally  he  said  to  himself, 
rather  inconsequently,  that  he  didn't  see 
any  reason  why  the  young  fellows  should 
have  everything  their  own  way,  and,  cross- 
ing the  room  with  the  firm  stride  of  de- 
cision, planted  himself  in  front  of  Miss 
Brune. 

"  May  I  be  honored  with  a  dance?"  he 
asked. 
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Fortune  favors  the  brave.  Nellie  hes- 
itated for  a  moment,  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face,  and  then  gave  a  little  bow. 
What  she  meant  him  to  understand  was 
that  he  had  no  business  to  make  such  a 
request ;  but  that,  since  he  had  thought 
fit  to  make  it,  she  would  not  be  rude 
enough  to  meet  him  with  a  refusal ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  gathered  so  much 
as  that  from  her  face. 

"  I  was  afraid,"  said  he,  after  he  had 
twice  made  the  circuit  of  the  room,  and 
his  partner  had  signified  to  him  that  she 
was  out  of  breath,  "  that  you  would  dis- 
miss me  with  ignominy.  I  wasn't  quite 
sure  whether  our  truce  was  to  last  up  to 
bedtime,  or  to  terminate  when  the  curtain 
fell." 

During  the  rehearsals,  when  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth  had  been  compelled  to  meet  his  im- 
placable foe  every  day,  it  had  been  agreed 
between  them  that,  for  the  comfort  of  all 
concerned,  it  would  be  best  that  they 
should  behave  as  friends  for  the  time 
being,  and  out  of  this  convention  had 
sprung  a  considerable  degree  of  intimacy 
which  Nellie  now  felt  that  it  would  be 
rather  absurd  to  put  a  stop  to. 

"You  seem  determined  to  reopen  that 
disagreeable  subject,"  she  said. 

"I.''  Indeed,  Miss  Brune,  I  should 
only  be  too  glad  to  dismiss  it  forever.  Is 
it  peace,  then  ?" 

"  Well,"  answered  Nellie  slowly,  "  I 
suppose  so.  If,  after  all  my  rudeness  and 
ill-temper,  you  care  to  make  peace  with 
me,  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  refuse." 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Stanniforth,  with  rather 
imprudent  exultation  ;  "  I  told  you  we 
should  be  friends  before  long." 

Nellie  drew  up  her  slight  figure,  and 
looked  displeased.  "  Oh,  but  excuse  me, 
1  said  nothing  about  friendship.  There 
may  be  such  a  thing  as  peace  between 
enemies,  may  there  not  .f*  " 

"A  peace  of  that  kind  is  not  likely  to 
be  very  durable,  I  am  afraid.  Still,  it 
may  last  my  time.  I  don't  think  I  shall 
be  much  longer  in  this  house,  do  you 
know." 

Nellie  said,  "Indeed?" 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  off  in  a  day  or  two, 
and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  I  must  say 
so,  since  you  won't.  Between  ourselves, 
I  fancy  that  Margaret  wants  to  get  rid  of 
me. ' 

"  Why  should  she  wish  that  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  is  exactly  what  I  should  like 
to  know  ;  but  I'm  afraid  there  isn't  much 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  Until  about  a  week 
ago  she  was  always  begging  me  to  stay 
on  till  the  autumn ;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
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truth,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  be  per- 
suaded, and  had  got  down  a  lot  of  blue- 
books  and  reports  to  work  at  in  the  inter- 
vals of  idleness  ;  but  latterly  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  awkwardness  and  con- 
straint. I  don't  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
I'm  sure  ;  only  this  morning,  when  I  threw 
out  a  feeler  by  remarking  casually  that  I 
thought  I  should  have  to  be  moving  on 
next  week,  she  expressed  no  consternation 
at  all." 

"How  mortifying!"  exclaimed  Nellie, 
unable  to  repress  a  slightly  malicious 
laugh  at  the  sight  of  his  honest,  puzzled 
face.  "  And  so  the  blue-books  will  have 
to  be  packed  up  again." 

"  It  looks  like  it.  I  am  not  fond  of 
thrusting  myself  upon  people  who  don't 
want  my  company." 

*'  I  am  sure  that  is  the  last  thing  you 
would  ever  be  guilty  of,"  said  Nellie  de- 
murely. 

"You  are  very  severe,  Miss  Brune. 
Happily,  I  am  in  a  position  to  heap  coals 
of  fire  upon  your  head.  Do  you  know 
that  your  father  has  just  given  me  an  in- 
vitation to  stay  at  Broom  Leas,  and  that 
1  have  declined  \t?  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  it  was  a  great  sacrifice.  You 
may  guess  why  I  made  it." 

Nellie  was  a  good  deal  taken  aback  and 
much  more  ashamed  than  the  occasion 
warranted.  "  I  don't  think  that  could  be 
much  of  a  sacrifice,"  she  said;  "for  you 
would  be  bored  to  death  with  us  ;  but  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  I  thought 
that  anything  I  had  said  or  done  could 
make  you  imagine  that  you  would  not  be 
welcome.  Besides,"  she  added,  "  I  could 
easily  go  away.  I  have  an  aunt  in  Devon- 
shire with  whom  I  always  spend  a  fort- 
night in  the  summer,  and  I  know  she  can 
take  me  at  any  time." 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Stanniforth  gravely, 
"  is  very  considerate  of.  you.  Only,  I 
think  that  if  you  were  away  from  Broom 
Leas,  I  shouldn't  much  care  about  going 
there." 

A  sudden  shock  of  alarm  sent  the  blood 
into  Nellie's  cheeks.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  pertinacious  friendliness  of  her 
hereditary  enemy  could  be  explained  upon 
another  and  a  less  agreeable  hypothesis 
than  that  of  abstract  philanthropy.?  In 
an  instant  she  had  dismissed  the  notion 
as  ridiculous,  and  had  inwardly  laughed 
at  herself  for  having  entertained  it.  Still, 
it  left  her  a  trifle  ill  at  ease. 

"  Of  course  it  would  never  do,"  she  an- 
swered hurriedly;  "  it  would  look  so  odd. 
You  would  be  very  uncomfortable  too ; 
for  there  would  be  nobody  to  look  after 


the.house  and  see  that  you  had  eatable 
dinners." 

"  And  I  am  so  particular  about  my  din- 
ner," Mr.  Stanniforth  remarked. 

"  So  that,  if  you  should  change  your 
mind,"  continued  Nellie,  opening  and 
shutting  her  fan  nervously,  "  1  mean,  if 
you  really  wished  to  see  something  of 
farming  and  to  spend  some  days  with  my 
father — I  liope  you  would  not  allow  me 
to  stand  in  your  way." 

The  invitation  was  not  an  over-cordial 
one  ;  but  Tom  Stanniforth  appeared  to  be 
quite  satisfied  with  it. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said ;  "  I 
wouldn't  go  straight  from  this  to  you, 
because  you  have  all  of  you  really  had 
enough  of  me  for  the  present;  and  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  I  ought  to  run  down  and 
see  my  father,  who  is  getting  to  be  a  very 
old  man,  and  who  writes  rather  plaintively 
about  his  loneliness  every  now  and  then  ; 
but  if  you  would  have  me  for  a  day  or 
two  in  September,  I  should  enjoy  it  of  all 
things.  Without  any  humbug,  I  <?w  anx- 
ious to  get  some  hints  about  farming.  I 
have  a  property  of  my  own,  upon  which  I 
mean  to  settle  down  one  of  these  fine 
days,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  that,  at 
present,  if  I  know  oats  from  barley  it  is 
about  as  much  as  I  do.'* 

"Very  well,"  said  Nellie  smiling; 
"  then  we  shall  expect  you  at  harvest- 
time.  Perhaps  it  might  amuse  you  to  see 
a  harvest-home." 

"Thank  you  very  much  indeed,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Stanniforth  with  alacrity; 
"  that  will  be  the  very  thing." 

It  was  thus  that  the  traditional  hospi- 
tality of  the  Brunes  triumphed  over  preju- 
dice, subdued  animosity,  and  was  in  the 
sequel  productive  of  much  trouble  to  Mrs. 
Winnington  and  others. 


From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
GREAT   MEN'S   RELATIVES. 

In  the  friendship  of  great  men,  once 
they  are  passed  away,  there  is  this  advan- 
tage, that  you  are  not  obliged  to  like  their 
relatives.  Clarendon  says  the  English 
could  have  endured  Oliver,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  other  Cromwells.  He,  they 
acknowledged,  had  a  natural  nobleness  of 
demeanor:  Henry  gave  himself  airs,  and 
it  was  too  evident  that  the  part  of  heir- 
apparent  rather  bored  Richard.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  pleasant  to  know  the  best 
thoughts  of  Hooker's  mind,  without  one's 
converse  being  broken  upon  by  the  shrill 
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voice  of  Mrs.  Hooker;  or  to  sail  with 
Nelson  into  Aboukir  Bay  without  having 
to  follow  him  to  Merton  and  see  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  trying  to  look  happy. 

And  yet  there  could  be  few  more  inter- 
esting subjects  of  study  than  this  of  great 
men's  relatives.  The  moment  one  is  not 
bound  to  admire  them,  or  be  civil  to  them, 
one  can  profitably  spend  an  hour  in  their 
company.  They  may  at  least  teach  us 
what  not  to  be,  and  how  not  to  do  it. 
Sometimes  we  may  learn  from  them  a 
more  useful  lesson  —  that  greatness  is 
not  necessarily  goodness  nor  happiness. 
The  moral  is  old  enough,  but  none  the 
less  requires  to  be  enforced  again  from 
age  to  age.  Gray  imagined  a  Cromwell 
guiltless  of  his  country's  blood.  Well, 
poor  Richard  was  that  —  a  better  man 
than  his  father,  if  old-fashioned  canons 
of  right  and  wrong  are  to  hold,  if  ambi- 
tion be  at  best  but  a  splendid  sin,  if  the 
meek  are  really  blessed,  if  a  good  cause 
has  no  need  of' legions.  Quintus  Cicero, 
again,  strikes  one  as  a  healthier  type  of 
man  than  his  eloquent  brother,  for  all 
Mr.  Trollope's  pleadings.  Quintus  has 
left  us  no  Tusculan  disputations  ;  but  the 
record  of  an  orderly  and  honorable  life  is 
worth  a  good  many  arguments  on  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Who  would  have 
been  the  most  reliable  friend  in  need. 
Goldsmith  or  his  brother,  the  original  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ?  Whose  lot  was 
the  more  enviable,  Napoleon's  or  Lu- 
cien's  ? 

It  is  amusing  or  sad,  according  as  you 
are  of  the  Democritan  or  Heraclitan 
school,  to  take  any  prominent  historic 
character,  whom  hitherto  you  have  only 
known  in  his  public  or  literary  capacity; 
and  try  to  find  out  "  all  about  him,"  as  if 
you  were  e'mployed  by  a  private  inquiry 
office.  You  know  that  Wolsey  was  a 
pluralist,  but  were  not  perhaps  aware  that 
he  had  a  natural  son  whom  he  made  an 
archdeacon  ;  or  that  Milton's  brother 
Christopher  turned  Catholic,  and  was 
knighted  and  made  a  judge  by  James  II. ; 
or  that  Wesley's  wife  had  a  great  deal  to 
put  up  with  from  the  pontiff  of  Method- 
ism ;  or  that  Lord  Stowell's  harshness 
broke  his  son's  heart. 

But  there  are  more  agreeable  discov- 
eries to  be  made.  For  instance,  one 
would  be  glad  of  further  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  the  "loving 
and  beloved  brother  "of  Francis,  as  the 
latter  addresses  him  in  the  prefatory 
epistle  to  the  first  edition  of  the  essays. 
Anthony  seems  to  have  been  prevented 
by  ill  health  from  realizing  the  high  ex- 


pectations his  friends  had  formed  of  him. 
"  I  assure  you,"  says  Francis,  '*  I  some- 
times wish  your  infirmities  translated 
upon  myself,  that  her  Majesty  might  have 
the  service  of  so  active  and  able  a  mind  ; 
and  I  might  be  with  excuse  confined  to 
these  contemplations  and  studies  for 
which  I  am  fitted."  The  next  edition  of 
the  "  Essays  "  was  dedicated  to  Sir  John 
Constable,  for  Anthony  "  was  with  God," 
as  Francis  informs  Sir  John  Bacon's 
wife,  whom  he  described  in  1603  as  "an 
alderman's  daughter,  a  handsome  maiden, 
to  his  liking,"  proved  ill-suited  to  him,  or 
he  to  her  ;  for  the  truth  is  difficult  to  get 
at.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  "  Essays,"  Bacon  was 
hardly  what  is  termed  a  marrying  man. 
He  scorns  the  poetic  ideal  of  love,  "as  if 
man,  made  for  the  contemplation  of 
heaven,  and  all  noble  objects,  should  do 
nothing  but  kneel  before  a  little  idol,  and 
make  himself  a  subject,  though  not  of  the 
mouth  (as  beasts  are),  yet  of  the  eye, 
which  was  given  him  lor  higher  pur- 
poses." And  "he  was  reputed  one  of  the 
wise  men,  that  made  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion when  a  man  should  marry  :  A  young 
man  not  yet,  an  elder  man  not  at  all." 

In  Bishop  Hall's  autobiography  we  get 
a  glimpse  of  another  Bacon,  Sir  Edmund, 
grandson  of  Sir  Nicholas,  and  conse- 
quently nephew  of  Francis.  He  does  not 
fail  to  exhibit  the  family  characteristic  of 
prudence.  In  1605  Sir  Edmund  invited 
Hall  to  accompany  him  to  Spa,  or  the 
Spa,  as  he  calls  it,  representing  "the 
safety,  the  easiness,  the  pleasure,  and  the 
benefit  of  that  small  excursion,  if  opportu- 
nity were  taken  at  that  time,  when  the 
Earl  of  Hertford  passed  as  ambassador 
to  the  archduke  Albert  of  Brussels  (^vV)." 
Once  on  Belgian  soil.  Hall  soon  got  into 
theological  discussion  with  a  Jesuit,  whom 
he  conceived  he  had  worsted.  Father 
Baldwin,  however,  an  English  Jesuit,  sent 
Hall  a  polite  invitation  next  day  to  come 
and  renew  the  argument  with  himself. 
"Sir  Edmund  Bacon,  in  whose  hearing 
the  message  was  delivered,  gave  me  secret 
signs  of  his  utter  unwillingness  to  give 
way  to  any  further  conferences,  the  issue 
whereof  might  prove  dangerous,  since  we 
were  to  pass  further,  and  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  protection  of  our  ambassa- 
dor." In  a  subsequent  discussion  with  a 
prior  of  the  Carmelites,  Sir  Edmund, 
"both  by  his  eye  and  tongue,"  wisely 
"took  off"  Hall,  as  the  latter  confesses. 

Sir  Edmund  might  have  proved  a  useful 
private  secretary  to  his  uncle.  On  the 
whole  you  find  quite  as  many  cases  of 
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great  men's  relatives  proving  useful  to 
them  as  of  their  being  encumJDrances.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  see  brethren  working 
together  in  unity,  as  the  Wellesleys  in 
India,  or  the  Wesleys  in  England,  or  the 
brothers  Grimm,  or  the  Schlegels.  The 
ablest  lieutenant  of  Frederick  the  Great 
was  his  brother  Henri.  "There  is  only 
one  of  us,"  the  king  once  said,  pointing 
to  Prince  Henri,  "who  has  never  made  a 
mistake."  It  is  melancholy  to  remember 
that  Henri  hated  the  brother  he  served  so 
well.  Frederick  did  all  he  could  to  win 
his  affection  in  vain.  A  pair  of  brother 
soldiers  not  less  interesting  to  English- 
men are  Henry  V.  and  John  Duke  of 
Bedford.  General  Churchill,  too,  served 
with  credit  under  Marlborough.  The 
fame  of  the  Napiers  is  still  fresh.  One 
would  like  to  couple  the  Howes,  but  it  is 
not  fair  to  the  hero  of  the  1st  of  June. 
Sir  William  was  a  brave  soldier  and  noth- 
ing more. 

Partnerships  between  fathers  and  sons 
are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed,  but  there 
are  a  few  curious  instances  in  which  the 
father  has  seconded  the  son.  A  certain 
king  of  Media  appointed  his  father  to  a 
satrapy,  and  the  sire  quietly  served  under 
the  son.  But  since  the  hereditary  princi- 
ple first  found  favor  among  men,  no  sov- 
ereign can  have  felt  himself  altogether  a 
king  while  his  father  lived.  Philip  II. 
was  constantly  receiving  advice  from  the 
ex-emperor,  and  must  have  felt  bound  at 
least  to  excuse  himself  when  he  did  not 
follow  it.  How  much  the  paternal  super- 
intendence annoyed  him  he  showed  by 
delaying  the  payment  of  the  paternal  pen- 
sion. There  are  fathers,  again,  and  more 
of  them,  perhaps,  than  we  suppose,  who 
have  been  content  to  be  the  humble  ad- 
mirers of  their  sons,  and  to  bask  in  the 
rays  of  their  good  fortune.  Old  Mr. 
Richard  Clive  had  never  thought  his  son 
good  for  much  till  the  news  of  the  defence 
of  Arcot  arrived  in  England,  but  he  grad- 
ually became  immoderately  proud  and 
fond  of  his  son,  who  joined  filial  piety  to 
his  other  qualities,  Robert  cleared  off 
the  mortgages  on  the  family  estate,  settled 
800/.  a  year  on  his  parents,  and  insisted 
that  they  should  keep  a  coach.  Mr.  Clive 
now  began  to  mix  in  fashionable  society, 
and  was  presented  at  court.  The  king 
graciously  noticed  him,  and  asked  where 
Lord  Clive  was.  "  He  will  be  in  town 
very  soon,"  said  the  honest  squire  quite 
aloud,  "  and  then  your  Majesty  will  have 
another  vote,"  which  was  true  enough, 
but  not  intended  for  publication.  One 
can  scarcely  be   surprised    that    it   was 


neyer  thought  expedient  to  confer  a  peer- 
age on  Mr.  Richard  Clive.  On  St.  John's 
being  created  a  viscount  his  father  ob- 
tained a  similar  title,  though  by  some 
blunder  his  patent  was  dated  after  his 
son's,  so  that  the  latter  had  the  prece- 
dence. Their  descendant  still  sits  in  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Bolingbroke 
and  St.  John.  The  above  precedent, 
however,  has  by  no  means  been  invaria- 
bly followed.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  how 
Rowland  Hill,  when  he  returned.from  the 
Peninsula  a  peer  and  a  general,  quietly 
took  his  seat  at  his  father's  table  in  the 
old  Shropshire  manor-house,  not  accord- 
ing to  his  rank,  but  simply  according  to 
his  birth  as  a  younger  son.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  turned  Mr.  Abney- 
Hastings  into  Lord  Donington  to  lessen 
the  distance  between  him  and  his  son,  the 
Earl  of  Loudoun. 

One  fact  the  student  of  history  should 
not  lose  sight  of.  Great  men,  the  best  of 
them,  think  far  more  of  their  relatives 
than  of  the  public  ;  otherwise  they  would 
be,  as  Bristolle  says  of  the  man  who 
should  prefer  an  habitual  condition  of 
solitude  to  society,  either  gods  or  brutes, 
either  more  or  less  than  men.  When  one 
says  that  they  think  more  of  their  rela- 
tives than  of  the  community  at  large,  one 
is  not  necessarily  implying  that  they  would 
prefer  a  son's  interest  to  that  of  the  State, 
but  simply  that  that  son's  welfare  and 
happiness  is  probably  a  more  frequent 
subject  of  reflection  than  schemes  of  leg- 
islation or  war.  The  circumstance  is,  by 
comparison,  honorable  to  humanity.  Vul- 
gar personal  ambition,  ambition  purely  for 
self  and  selfish  enjoyment,  is  rare.  Cor- 
dially as  he  detested  Shaftesbury,  Dryden 
admits  that  that  statesman  neither  plotted 
nor  toiled  for  himself:  — 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied, 
And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide, 
Else  why  should  he,  with  wealth  and  honor 

blest, 
Refuse  his  age  the  needful  hours  of  rest ; 
Punish  a  body  which  he  could  not  please, 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  .'* 
And  all  to  leave  what  with  his  toil  he  won 
To  that  unfeathered,  two-legged  thing  —  a  son. 

Then  it  is  a  truism  to  observe  that 
statesmen  honestly  conceive  their  own 
kith  and  kin  to  be  endowed  with  higher 
aptitudes  for  administration  than  they 
may  actually  possess.  Again,  granted 
two  men,  one  rather  cleverer  than  the 
other,  but  the  second  a  secretary  of 
state's  cousin  :  could  one  blame  the  sec- 
retary for  choosing  his  cousin  as  under- 
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secretary  rather  than  the  shghtly  cleverer 
?     The   minister   might   argue   with 


man : 


justice  that  the  inferiority  of  talent  in  his 
kinsman  was  compensated  for  by  the  fact 
that  he  knew  him  well;  for  no  one  will 
deny  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  chief  to 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter and  dispositions  of  his  subordi- 
nates. Hence  the  shrewd  and  by  no 
means  cynical  remark  of  Palmerston's, 
"  The  best  man  for  any  place  is  the  man 
I  like  best." 

"The  Complete  Patron;  or,  A  Guide 
to  Ministers,"  has  yet  to  be  written;  and 
very  difficult  it  would  be  to  lay  down  any- 
thing more  than  the  vaguest  rules  for  the 
distribution  of  loaves  and  fishes.  But 
there  are  bright  examples  and  examples 
to  be  shunned.  After  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  had  been  named  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
his  rustic  brother  called  on  him  and  so- 
licited preferment.  The  bishop  replied 
that  if  he  wanted  a  new  plough  or  a  yoke 
of  oxen  he  would  cheerfully  pay  for  them  ; 
but  he  added,  "  A  peasant  I  found  you, 
and  a  peasant  I  shall  leave  you."  The 
good  bishop  might  have  put  the  truth  a 
little  more  politely;  possibly  he  feared 
that  anything  less  than  the  plainest  speech 
would  not  be  understood.  Napoleon  once 
found  himself  in  exactly  the  opposite 
position  to  Grosseteste,  with  a  poor  rela- 
tive who  only  begged  to  be  left  alone  and 
positively  dreaded  the  idea  of  elevation 
out  of  his  own  homely  sphere.  It  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  the  emperor,  in  the 
heyday  of  his  glory,  to  learn  that  a  mere 
parish  priest  in  Tuscany  bore  the  name 
of  Bonaparte,  and  descended  from  a  com- 
mon ancestor  with  him.  Straightway  an 
aide-de-camp  was  despatched  to  Italy  to 
ask  the  abbe  what  he  would  like.  The 
emperor  wanted  him,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  family  prestige,  to  accept  a  bish- 
opric ;  and  it  was  hinted  that  the  purple 
would  soon  follow.  The  padre  would  none 
of  these  honors  at  any  price  ;  and  ended 
by  convincing  the  officer  of  his  sincerity. 
Napoleon  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  his 
emissary's  report,  but  did  not  insist. 

To  the  question,  What  caused  the  fall 
of  Napoleon.?  Talleyrand  would  have  re- 
plied in  two  words  ;  ''  His  relatives."  The 
Prince  of  Bendvent's  answer  is  as  correct 
as  any  that  could  be  framed.  Properly 
supported  by  Joseph  in  Spain,  by  Jerome 
in  Westphalia,  by  Louis  in  Holland,  by 
Murat  in  Naples,  the  emperor  would  have 
been  invincible.  Talleyrand  tells  us  that 
he  warned  Napoleon  of  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  entrusting  important  in- 
terests to  men  like  Jerome  and  Joseph. 


"'Make  them,'  I  said  to  his  Majesty, 
'arch-chancellors,  arch-electors,  and  so 
forth,  as  much  as  you  please.  Give  them 
any  number  of  honorary  distinctions.  Do 
not  think  of  giving  them  real  power.'" 
The  ablest  opponent  of  Napoleon  during 
the  first  half  of  his  career  committed  the 
same  mistake  on  a  smaller  scale.  Pitt, 
whose  name  was  considered  synonymous 
with  patriot,  would  not  see  that  his 
brother,  Lord  Chatham,  was  wholly  unfit 
for  high  office.  For  more  than  six  years, 
including  two  of  war,  he  kept  him  at  the 
head  of  the  Admiralty,  till  something  like 
a  public  outcry  compelled  the  incapable 
minister  to  resign.  Pitt  soon  recalled 
him  to  the  Cabinet  as  lord  president.  The 
second  Chatham  was  so  dull  a  man  that 
George  III.  hesitated  to  give  him  the 
Garter  which  he  had  offered  to  Pitt,  and 
which  the  latter  at  once  begged  for  his 
brother.  Finally,  the  king  consented,  oa 
the  distinct  understanding,  as  he  wrote, 
that  the  honor  should  be  considered  as 
bestowed  on  the  Pitt  family  in  general. 
It  is  fair  to  Pitt  to  add  that  others  than 
himself  formed  a  mistaken  estimate  of 
the  earl's  capacities.  Even  after  the  ter- 
rible fiasco  of  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
Lord  Chatham  was  thought  good  enough 
to  be  governor  of  Gibraltar.  In  17S9 
Pitt  had  as  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  his 
brother  aforesaid,  and  his  first  cousin, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Lord^Grenville,  the  home 
minister,  who  was  just  thirty  years  old. 
His  viceroy  of  Ireland  was  another  first 
cousin,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  The 
elder  Pitt  was  equally  partial  to  his  con- 
nections, with  results,  at  one  time,  mourn- 
ful for  his  country  and  almost  fatal  to  his 
own  reputation.  But  in  the  administra- 
tion of  1757-61  he  found  room  for  them 
all,  without  perceptible  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic. His  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple, 
held  the  privy  seal;  Temple's  brother, 
George  Grenville,  was  treasurer  of  the 
navy ;  James  Grenville  had  a  snug  post, 
and  Henry  Grenville  was  duly  provided 
for.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  small 
gain  to  Pitt  to  be  able  to  command  the 
vast  Parliamentary  influence  of  his  rela- 
tives by  marriage.  There  is  no  doubt  he 
was  devoted  to  Lady  Hester  ;  but  he  had 
loved  wisely. 

As  a  rule,  great  men  have  oftener 
helped  their  relatives  than  been  helped 
by  them.  It  is  strange  to  see  how,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  careers,  some 
men  of  genius,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  start  in  life  backed  by  the  eager 
friendship  of  powerful  kinsmen,  have  — 
for  all  practical  purposes  —  stood  as  much 
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alone  as  the  typical  Scotch  boy  who  comes 
to  London  with  sixpence  in  his  pocket. 
Read  Byron's  account  of  his  first  visit  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  seems,  one  of 
his  biographers  remarks,  to  have  had  "a 
keen  and  painful  sense  of  the  loneliness 
of  his  position."  He  could  not  find  a 
single  peer  to  introduce  him,  and  this 
from  no  lack  of  cousins  in  the  Upper 
House.  After  wandering  about  for  a 
while,  he  made  his  way  into  a  room  where 
the  fees  were  to  be  paid  —  there  is  never 
any  difficulty  in  finding  such  places. 
Next  he  entered  the  House  itself.  Only 
a  few  lords  were  present,  and  Byron  was 
afraid  to  look  at  them.  Without  turning 
his  eyes  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  ad- 
vanced straight  up  to  the  woolsack  to 
take  the  oaths.  In  the  chancellor's  seat 
sat  Eldon,  who  tried  to  put  the  bashful 
lad  at  his  ease,  spoke  kindly  to  him,  and 
held  out  his  hand.  Byron  replied  to 
these  advances  with  .a  stiff  bow,  and  gave 
the  chancellor  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He 
subsequently  offered  a  lame  excuse  for  his 
pertness,  as  one  must  consider  it,  remem- 
bering Eldon's  position  and  the  fact  that 
Byron  was  then  only  known  as  the  author 
of  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  "  If,"  says  By- 
ron, "  I  had  shaken  hands  heartily,  he 
would  have  set  me  down  for  one  of  his 
party;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  of  them.  I  have  taken  my  seat,  and 
now  I  will  go  abroad,"  Where,  all  this 
time,  was  Lord  Carlisle,  whose  "obliged 
ward  and  affectionate  kinsman  "  had  dedi- 
cated to  him  those  very  "Hours  of  Idle- 
ness "  ?  In  the  preface  to  the  volume  in 
question  Byron  had  spoken  of  the  earl's 
works  as  having  long  received  the  meed 
of  public  applause  to  which  by  their  in- 
trinsic worth  they  were  well  entitled.  In 
"  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
published  a  few  days  after  the  author  had 
taken  his  seat  in  Parliament,  one  per- 
ceives that  the  season  of  compliments 
between  the  obliged  ward  and  his  guar- 
dian is  at  an  end  :  — 

Let  Stott,  Carlisle,  Matilda,  and  the  rest 

Of  Grub  Street,  and  of  Grosvenor  Place  the 

best, 
Scrawl  on  till  death  release  us  from  the  strain, 
Or  common  sense  assert  her  rights  again. 

"  It  may  be  asked,"  comments  Byron 
on  himself,  "why  I  have  censured  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  my  guardian  and  relative, 
to  whom  I  dedicated  a  volume  of  puerile 
poems  a  few  years  ago.  The  guardian- 
ship was  nominal — at  least  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover;  the  relation- 
ship I  cannot  help,  and  am  very  sorry  for 


it ;  but  as  his  lordship  seemed  to  forget 
it  on  a  very  essential  occasion  to  me,  I 
shall  not  burden  my  memory  with  the 
recollection  ;  "  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  in  a 
style  of  increasing  petulance,  till  Byron 
stoops  to  italicize  the  word  fools  that  the 
reader  may  be  under  no  mistake  as  to  its 
application. 

It  is  to  be  feared  the  twain  were  never 
reconciled.  But  Carlisle  was  no  fool.  In 
his  youth  the  government  of  the  day  held 
him  to  be  so  well  worth  enlisting  on  its 
side  as  to  confer  the  order  of  the  Thistle 
on  him  when  he  had  but  just  completed 
his  nineteenth  year.  On  his  coming  of 
age  he  was  immediately  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council.  In  1780-2  he  held  the 
post  of  viceroy  of  Ireland.  Young  Fox,  in 
a  letter  to  Richard  Fitzpatrick,  supposes 
he  will  have  heard  of  Carlisle's  green 
ribbon.  "  I  think  it,"  he  observes,  "one 
of  the  best  things  that  has  been  done  this 
great  while."  Which  may  well  cause  a 
smile.  The  Fox  of  1767  was  not  exactly 
the  Fox  we  think  of  as  we  contemplate 
the  tomb  in  the  Abbey,  or  recall  the 
beautiful  eulogy  of  Scott.  But,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  he  was  always  too 
warm-hearted  a  man  not  to  be  something 
of  a  nepotist.  He  observes  somewhere 
that  a  job  and  a  fraud  are  very  different 
things  ;  and  a  little  job  for  the  sake  of  a 
relative  would  not  have  appeared  to  him 
too  much  amiss.  From  his  nephew's 
memoirs  of  the  Whig  party  one  gathers 
that  in  the  summer  of  1806  he  was  medi- 
tating a  pretty  formidable  one — no  less 
than  putting  Lord  Holland  at  the  head 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  Now,  Lord  Hol- 
land, though  with  age  and  experience  he 
developed  into  a  meritorious  politician, 
was  at  that  time  a  young  man  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  great  body  of  the  public 
except  as  the  co-respondent  in  a  divorce 
case,  when  he  had  been  condemned  to 
pay  6,000/.  damages  to  Sir  Godfrey  Web- 
ster. 

If  relatives  could  ever  have  helped  a 
man  of  genius  too  feeble  to  help  himself, 
that  man  was  Cov/per.  His  father,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  the  second  son  of 
Spencer  Cowper  (a  younger  brother  of 
the  chancellor,  and  first  Earl  Cowper), 
who  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Ches- 
ter in  1 71 7,  and  afterwards  a  judge  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Nor  were  the 
Cowpers  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  the 
young  poet,  for  whom  they  procured  the 
snug  place  of  reading-clerk  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  had  nothing  to  do  in  ordi- 
nary times  but  to  read  aloud  the  titles  of 
bills,  and  draw  a  salary  of  800/.  a  year. 
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Even  for  such  work  he  felt  too  nervous, 
and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  appointment.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  he  had  to  be  placed 
under  medical  care.  The  Cowpers  made 
the  best  of  a  bad  business,  and  succeeded 
in  placing  another  of  their  name  —  a  near 
relative  of  William's  —in  the  vacant  post. 
Macaulay  speaks  of  his  silver  voice  and 
just  emphasis,  from  which  one  presumes 
that  the  new  clerk  chanced  to  be  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 

The  poet  has  left  a  sonnet  addressed 
to  this  Henry  Cowper,  on  his  "emphat- 
ical  and  interesting  delivery"  of  the  de- 
fence of  Warren  Hastings.  "Thou  art 
not  voice  alone,"  he  assures  him,  "but 
hast  beside  both  heart  and  head."  Cow- 
per was  happy  in  his  relatives,  and  re- 
warded their  care  of  him  in  the  manner 
they  must  have  loved  best.  Among  those 
whose  memory  his  verse  preserves  may 
be  cited  his  cousin,  Anne  Bodham  — 

Whom  heretofore. 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  glee. 

He  proceeds  to  thank  the  gentle  Anne  for 
a  purse  she  has  made  him,  winding  up 
with  the  slightly  commonplace  remark 
that  he  values  the  receptacle  more  than 
the  gold  it  contains.  But  one  may  be 
sure  the  lines  went  the  round  of  many 
an  admiring  tea-table.  Possibly  the 
great  Mr.  Newton  himself  deigned  to 
praise  them.  In  the  epitaph  on  his  uncle, 
Ashley  Cowper,  he  draws  so  fine  a  char- 
acter that  one  can  only  hope  the  facts 
were  as  true  as  doubtless  the  writing  was 
sincere. 

The  lines  on  his  mother's  picture  are 
not  so  much  poetry  as  the  simple  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts  by  a  poet,  which 
many  will  hold  to  be  the  same  thing. 
How  fresh  and  natural  are  such  recollec- 
tions as  the  followinir !  — 

Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 

That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly 

laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit,  or  confectionery  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  ray  cheek  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and 

glowed. 

Pope  has  some  equally  genuine  lines, 
in  another  style,  on  his  own  mother. 
When  he  prayed  that  the  tender  office  of 
rocking  the  cradle  of  reposing  age,  of 
making  languor  smile,  of  exploring  the 
thought,   and   of    explaining   the   asking 


eye,  might  long  engage  him,  he  spoke 
from  the  heart,  for  he  had  proved  himself 
a  devoted  son.  Mrs.  Pope  lived  happily 
under  her  son's  roof  till  the  age  of  ninety- 
three.  She  was  forty-eight  when  she  gave 
birth  to  Alexander  —  in  the  year  of  the 
glorious  revolution.  Pope's  panegyric 
on  his  father  may  be  described  as  the 
truth  well  put.  Old  Mr.  Pope  was  in  no 
sense  a  remarkable  man  ;  and  his  son  ac- 
cordingly makes  the  most  of  his  negative 
virtues.  Marrying  in  his  own  sphere  of 
life,  he  is  praised  for  not  having  married 
discord  in  a  noble  wife.  Then  he  is  de- 
scribed as  a  stranger  to  civil  and  religious 
rage  — 

No  courts  he  saw,  no  suits  would  ever  try, 
Nor  dared  an  oath,  nor  hazarded  a  lie. 

Quite  so;  and  for  the  best  of  reasons. 
Mr.  Pope  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  ex- 
tremely timid.  The  only  course  for  hon- 
est men  of  his  creed  in  the  days  of  the 
penal  laws  was  to  keep  quiet,  if  they  val- 
ued their  lands  or  their  necks.  There 
was  no  choice  for  them  but  between  self- 
effacement  and  a  life  of  plots  and  con- 
spiracies. Even  Pope's  reputation,  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  only  a  Catholic  in 
name,  might  not  always  have  saved  him 
from  persecution,  as  he  acknowledges, 
but  for  the  good  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. Pope  senior  pushed  prudence  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  was  afraid  to  invest 
in  the  funds  lest  Parliament  should  one 
day  take  to  raising  money  by  confiscating 
all  the  seizable  personalty  of  Papists. 
He  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  about  20,- 
000/.  as  a  linendraper,  and,  in  the  fashion 
of  a  ruder  age,  locked  up  this  sum  in  a 
strong  box.  The  greater  part  he  spent 
before  his  death. 

"  For  they  said,  he  is  beside  himself." 
Who  said?  His  kinsmen,  of  course. 
Not  only  is  the  prophet  too  often  without 
honor  among  those  who  should  appreciate 
him  best,  but  he  may  find  it  the  hardest 
struggle  of  all  to  persuade  them  of  his 
honesty  or  sanity.  Mahomet  blessed  the 
name  of  Khadijah  because  she  believed 
in  him  when  no  one  else  did.  In  truth  he 
might  well  have  taken  heart  from  the  mo- 
ment he  had  succeeded  in  convincing  his 
wife.  Had  his  first  spouse  been  the  pet- 
ulant beauty  who  made  light  of  Khadijah 
as  old  and  ugly,  the  Crescent  might  never 
have  been  reared  against  the  Cross,  and 
history  might  be  an  entirely  different 
book.  When  Joan  of  Arc  determined  to 
accomplish  the  deliverance  of  France,  the 
first  and  most  formidable  opposition  she 
had  to  encounter  arose  from  her  parents. 
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They  said  they  would  rather  see  her 
drowned  than  exposed  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  camp.  They  seem  to  have 
scarcely  had  common  faith  in  their  daugh- 
ter. Finall}',  it  was  an  uncle  —  not  her 
father  —  who  consented  to  take  her  to 
Vaucouleurs  to  see  the  Sire  de  Baudri- 
court.  The  remainder  of  her  task  was 
comparatively  easy.  Only  the  first  step 
cost  trouble  —  the  step  across  her  own 
threshold.  A  homelier  instance  of  the 
domestic  difficulties  of  genius  is  found 
in  the  life  of  Mme.  d'Arblay.  Ere  she 
was  sixteen,  Frances  Burney  had  written 
a  good  deal,  chiefly  short  stories  for  the 
amusement  of  her  sisters.  Her  step- 
mother, however,  disapproved  of  these 
literary  recreations,  and  administered 
some  good-humored  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject. Fanny  proved  a  dutiful  child.  Not 
content  with  relinquishing  her  favorite 
pursuit,  she  burned  all  her  manuscripts. 
Perhaps  the  world  did  not  lose  so  much 
after  all.  "  Evelina  "  appeared  when  the 
author  was  twenty-six  years  of  age.  Al- 
exandre Dumas  the  elder  long  remained 
sceptical  of  his  son's  powers  as  a  writer. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  finally  converted 
by  a  perusal  of  "Z^j  A  ventures  de  Quatre 
Femvies  et  (Tun  Perroquet"  published 
when  young  Dumas  was  twenty-two. 

Milton's   father  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 

Nee  tu  vatis  opus  divinum  despice  carmen, 

Nee  tu  perge,  precor,  sacras  contemnere  Mu- 
sas. 

The  old  gentleman  possibly  wished  his 
son  to  be  a  good  scrivener  and  no  more. 
But  this  has  been  the  common  fate  of 
bards.  A  quainter,  though  by  no  means 
an  extraordinary,  example  of  mistaken 
projects  for  a  son  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
Hampden.  His  mother  pressed  him  in 
his  youth  to  ask  for  a  peerage,  which  no 
doubt  a  man  of  his  birth  and  wealth  could 
have  obtained  of  James  I.  for  the  asking 
—  and  the  paying.  Hampden  could  have 
rendered  good  service  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  the  acceptance  of  honors  from 
the  king  must  have  more  or  less  attached 
him  to  the  court  party.  With  all  his  hon- 
esty he  might  have  been  led  to  see  many 
things  with  a  different  eye.  The  course 
of  our  annals  need  not  necessarily  have 
changed  for  that ;  but  who  knows?  Sup- 
pose Hampden  a  peer,  and,  for  his  abili- 
ties and  firmness,  the  trusted  minister  of 
Charles  as  well  as  James.  Suppose 
Hampden  convinced  that  the  power  of 
Parliament   required   checking,  and  that 


the  crown  should  persist  in  the  attempt 
to  raise  taxes  on  its  own  authority,  who 
would  have  resisted  the  writ  of  ship- 
money.''  If  one  might  hazard  a  guess, 
one  would  answer,  Thomas  Wentworth. 
Having  Hampden  on  its  side,  the  govern- 
ment might  have  taken  no  trouble  to  win 
over  Wentworth,  or  have  felt  that  there 
was  not  room  for  both  in  one  party.  And 
we  may  depend  upon  it,  Wentworth  was 
determined  to  make  himself  a  name. 

Brougham's  mother  showed  more  wis- 
dom than  Hampden's.  When  she  heard 
that  Henry  was  chancellor,  she  quietly 
said,  "  It's  well,  but  for  my  part  I  had 
rather  he  had  remained  Mr.  Brougham, 
and  member  for  the  county  of  York."  The 
peculiar  distinction  of  representing  the 
undivided  county  of  York  would  have 
ceased  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  Brougham  could  not  have  been 
shelved  by  the  Whigs  in  1835  had  he  re- 
tained the  facilities  for  making  himself 
troublesome  which  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  alone  could  give.  It  may  have 
been  some  foreboding  of  the  future'which 
in  1830  caused  him  to  manoeuvre  for  the 
mastership  of  the  rolls,  then  tenable  by 
a  member  of  the  Lower  House.  But  it 
was  felt  that  such  an  arrangement  would 
have  left  him  too  powerful. 

John  Paul  Richter's  mother  seconded 
her  son  in  remarkable  fashion.  While  he 
was  yet  waiting  for  fame,  working  steadily 
but  gaining  little,  she  was  not  satisfied 
with  making  their  home  as  tidy  and  com- 
fortable as  might  be,  but  toiled  hard  to 
earn  a  little  money  by  spinning.  Her  re- 
ceipts were  duly  entered  in  a  book,  from 
which  one  learns  that  for  the  month  of 
March,  1793,  they  amounted  to  two  flor- 
ins, fiJty-one  kreutzers,  three  pfennigs  — 
about  four  shillings  in  all.  She  had  her 
reward.  In  1796  came  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  "  Hesperus,"  and  when  the  widow 
Richter  died  (in  the  following  year)  she 
was  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  Germany 
'at  length  acknowledged  John  Paul  for  one 
of  her  great  men. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  sin- 
gle proposition  on  the  subject  of  heredity 
to  which  just  exception  might  not  be 
taken,  but  the  fact  about  which  one  may 
feel  surest  seems  to  be  the  influence  of 
the  mother,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously exercised.  An  unpleasant  illus- 
tration appears  in  the  characters  of  Le- 
titia  Bonaparte  and  Napoleon.  She  was 
sly,  not  to  say  given  to  fibs.  He  has  been 
described  as  "the  most  colossal  liar  that 
ever  lived."  Readers  of  their  Bibles  need 
not  go  to  secular  history.     Rebekah  and 
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Jacob  offer  a  parallel  case.  But  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  influence  is  for  good. 
About  the  only  mistake  in  Mr.  Reade's 
delightful  novel  of  "  Hard  Cash  "  con- 
sists in  his  making  Mrs.  Dodd  pray  that 
her  son  might  never  be  a  brave  man  like 
his  father.  What  true  mother  would 
utter  such  a  prayer.?  "Either  this  or 
upon  this"  has  the  more  genuine  ring; 
and  if  Englishwomen  forbear  to  repeat 
a  modern  equivalent  of  the  words  to  their 
soldier-sons,  it  is  in  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  no  such  lesson  is  needed. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   LADIES   LINDORES. 

CHAPTER    XVII. 

{continued.) 

"  Bless  me,  bless  me  !  where  is  the 
general  ?  "  cried  Lady  Montgomery.  She 
was  standing  in  front  of  the  great  bow- 
window  which  looked  upon  the  lawn,  with 
her  beautiful  Indian  shawl  on  her  shoul- 
ders. Grouped  upon  the  grass  were  sev- 
eral parties  of  the  younger  people,  not 
quite  knowing  what  to  do  with  them- 
selves. Some  of  the  ladies,  wrapped  in 
warm  cloaks  and  shawls,  were  seated 
round,  waiting  for  some  novelty  of  amuse- 
ment, with  which  they  were  unacquainted, 
and  wondering  when  it  was  going  to  be- 
gin. It  seemed  to  Lady  Montgomery  the 
most  dreadful  neglect  of  duty  that  there 
was  no  one  to  set  the  young  people  agoing. 
"  Will  anything  have  happened  to  Sir 
James.'"'  she  said,  in  anxious  Scotch,  and 
cast  a  glance  back  at  the  pleasant  fire,  and 
wrapped  her  shawl  more  closely  round, 
with  a  sense  that  Providence  might  re- 
quire of  her  the  heroic  effort  of  stepping 
outside.  But  just  then  she  perceived  in 
the  distance  that  her  general  had  been 
captured,  and  was  being  led  back  in  tri- 
umph to  the  lawn  by  Nora  and  Agnes 
Sempill,  two  of  his  chief  favorites.  John 
followed  after  them,  looking  by  no  means 
triumphant.  When  Lady  Montgomery 
saw  this,  she  gave  a  nod  of.  satisfaction, 
and  returned  to  the  fire.  "Whatever 
they're  going  to  do,  it'll  begin  now,"  she 
said.  "  If  that's  worth  looking  at,  we  can 
see  it  from  the  window  ;  but  for  my  part, 
I'm  very  anxious  about  putting  folk  to  sit 
on  the  grass  at  this  time  of  the  year.  I 
would  not  wonder  to  hear  of  bronchitis  or 
inflammation  after  it  —  but  it's  none  of 
my  doing.  Sir  James  is  just  daft  about 
all  the   new-fashioned  ways   of   amusing 


young  people.  For  my  part,  I  say  there's 
nothing  like  the  old  way.  Just  to  clear 
out  the  rooms,  and  get  the  fiddlers,  and 
let  them  dance.  But  that  would  be  a  daft- 
ish  thing  too,  in  daylight,"  the  old  lady 
said  ;  for  she  was  not  at  all  up  to  the  cur- 
rent of  events. 

It  was,  I  believe,  the  venerable  game  of 
croquet  which  was  the  "  new-fashioned 
thing  "  in  question,  and  which  all  the  peo- 
ple outside  crowded  round  to  see,  while  a 
few  highly  instructed  young  persons,  who 
had  brought  the  knowledge  from  "  the 
south,"  proceeded,  with  much  modest 
importance,  to  exhibit  for  the  benefit  of 
their  neighbors.  "  It's  quite  easy,"  they 
said,  each  feeling  a  sort  of  benevolent 
missionary.  John  Erskine  was  one  of 
these  ilhiminati^  and  he  was  the  partner 
of  Agnes  Sempill,  the  girl  who  had  trem- 
bled for  a  moment  lest  Mr.  Torrance  of 
Tinto  might  be  going  to  select  her  from  the 
many  that  smiled  upon  him.  She  would 
have  married  him  had  this  been;  but  it 
must  be  said  for  her  that  she  was  unfeign- 
edly  glad  to  have  escaped.  This  having 
been  the  case,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
poor  Agnes  was  no  longer  in  her  first 
youth.  She  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  — 
young  enough,  yet  not  altogether  a  girl; 
and  she  knew,  poor  young  woman,  that 
she  must  marry  the  next  man  who  offered 
himself,  —  they  were  so  poor!  and  her 
mother  did  not  fail  to  impress  upon  her 
that  she  was  losing  all  her  chances.  She 
looked  upon  John  Erskine,  accordingly, 
with  more  critical  interest  than  is  ordina- 
rily felt.  He  was  about  her  own  age,  but 
she  decided  that  he  was  too  young,  and 
she  hoped,  whatever  he  was  going  to  do  in 
the  matrimonial  way,  that  he  would  show 
his  intentions  at  once,  and  not  force  her 
mother  into  unnecessary  efforts.  "  Too 
young  —  but  he  might  do  very  well  for 
Mary,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  then  she 
turned  to  him  to  talk  about  croquet,  as  if 
there  was  no  such  important  subject. 

"It  is  such  a  thing  to  have  something 
that  can  be  played  out  of  doors  !  "  she 
said.  "  VV'ell,  not  so  much  in  Scotland, 
that  is  true,  but  still  we  want  a  little  vari- 
ety. Do  you  play  golf,  Mr.  Erskine? 
The  ladies'  golt  is  very  nice;  it  is  only 
putting — but  you  won't  understand  what 
that  means.  At  Sf.  Andrews  there  is  the 
Ladies'  Links " 

"  Which  sound  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque, at  least." 

"Oh,  it  is  not  at  all  romantic  —  pictur- 
esque after  a  sort.  Seaside  slopes  —  what 
you  call  jdowns  in  England;  but  I  can't 
describe  it.     Is  it  my  turn?     You  should 
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be  able  to  get  me  nice!}'  through  that 
hoop  next  stroke  you  make.  Sir  James  is 
always  the  first  to  get  us  any  novelty  that 
is  going.  He  is  always  on  the  outlook  for 
something.  This  is  the  very  first  in  the 
county.  They  have  not  got  croquet  yet 
even  at  Lindores." 

"  Does  Lindores  generally  set  the  fash- 
ion }  "  said  John  indiscreetly,  not  knowing 
what  to  say. 

"  The  fashion  !  oh  no,  certainly  not," 
cried  Miss  Sempill.  "  Of  course  they  are 
the  highest  rank,  and  walk  in  and  out  be- 
fore   us    all;    but  for  anything  else 

You  used  to  know  them,  I  hear,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine.  Tell  me  something  about  them. 
Oh,  we  are  neighbors,  but  not  great 
friends.  We  do  not  move  about  very 
much  ;  we  are  humble  people,  without 
carnages  and  horses.  1  suppose  th^'y 
lived  very  quietly  before " 

"  I  only  knew  them,"  said  John,  learn- 
ing to  employ  the  universal  formula, 
"abroad;  and  as  the  way  of  living  is  so 
different " 

"Ah!  is  it  really  so?"  said  Agnes, 
with  quick  interest;  "do  people  really  live 
so  much  cheaper  abroad  .''  I  suppose  you 
are  not  expected  to  keep  up  appearances 
in  the  same  way;  and  then  you  get  all 
your  amusements  so  cheaply,  and  you  can 
do  a  great  deal,  and  go  about  a  great 
deal,  on  very  little.  I  have  always  heard 
that.  But  when  you're  a  large  family,  the 
mere  travelling  must  be  a  large  item.  I 
should  think  it  would  swallow  up  all  the 
savings  for  the  first  year." 

The  question  was  one  which  interested 
her  so  much  that  she  scarcely  left  time  for 
a  reply. 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it,"  she  said. 
"The  girls,  poor  things,  get  so  little  to 
amuse  them  here.  Abroad,  so  far  as  one 
hears,  there  is  nothing  but  amusement. 
Concerts  and  operas  for  next  to  nothing, 
and  always  a  band  playing  somewhere  — 
isn't  it  so.?  And  you  get  houses  quite 
cheap,  and  servants  that  will  turn  their 
hand  to  anything.  I  suppose  the  Lin- 
dores lived  in  quite  a  humble  way  out 
there?" 

"  They  moved  about  a  great  deal,  I  be- 
lieve," said  John.  "In  summer,  in  the 
mountains,  whether  you  are  rich  or  poor, 
it  does  not  make  much  difference." 

This  was  all  the  young  man  knew.  Miss 
Sempill  interrupted  him  with  an  eager 
light  in  her  eyes.  "Doesn't  it  really? 
Then  that  is  the  ideal  place  I  have  been 
looking  for  all  my  life  —  a  place  where 
to  be  rich  or  poor  makes  no  difference 
Oh,    is  it  my  turn  again?    what  a 


nuisance  !     Mr.  Erskine  is  telling  me  of  a 
place  I  have  dreamt  of  all  my  life." 

"But  you  must  bestir  yourself  —  you 
must  bestir  yourself,"  cried  the  old  gen- 
eral. "Reflect,  my  dear;  you're  one  of 
many  —  you  must  not  mind  your  own  en- 
joyment for  the  moment.  Ay,  my  young 
friend,  so  you've  been  telling  a  lady  of 
a  place  she's  dreamed  of  all  her  life?  — 
that's  better  than  bothering  your  head 
about  hospitals  or  my  lord's  schemes. 
Come,  come,  John  Erskine,  put  your 
heart  into  it:  here  are  some  of  the  bon- 
niest faces  in  the  north  waiting  to  see 
you  play." 

John  was  not  dull  to  this  inducement. 
It  was  a  pretty  group  which  gathered 
round  as  spectators,  watching  every 
stroke.  All  the  Sempill  girls,  an  eager 
group  of  pretty,  portionless  creatures, 
eager  for  every  kind  of  pleasure,  and  get- 
ting very  little,  envious  in  a  sisterly  way 
of  Agnes,  who  knew  the  new  game,  and 
who  had  secured  the  new  gallant.  They 
were  envious  yet  proud  of  her.  "  Our 
Agnes  knows  all  about  it,"  they  said  ; 
"she  has  tried  to  teach  us;  but  one  per- 
son can  never  teach  a  game  :  when  you 
see  it  played,  you  learn  in  a  moment." 
They  looked  over  each  other's  shoulders 
to  see  John  play,  which  he  did  very  badly, 
as  v/as  natural ;  and  then  they  dropped 
him  and  followed  the  next  player,  Willie 
Montgomery,  Sir  James's  grand-nephew, 
who,  they  all  agreed,  did  a  jjreat  deal  bet- 
ter. Our  young  man,  in  spite  of  himself, 
felt  a  little  discomfited.  He  came  back 
to  his  partner  to  be  consoled, —  though, 
as  he  had  failed  to  do  her  the  service 
with  her  ball  which  she  expected,  she  was 
a  little  dissatisfied  too.  She  was  dis- 
posed to  be  cross  because  her  play  in  the 
new  game  had  failed  of  its  triumphant 
effect  through  her  partner's  fault.  "  You 
have  not  played  much,  Mr.  Erskine,  I 
suppose  ?  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  —  when 
nobody  knows,  one  style  of  play  is  just  as 
good  as  another;  but  I  thought  no  one 
could  have  missed  that  ball.  Never 
mind,  it  is  not  of  the  least  importance. 
Tell  me  more  about  —  abroad." 

"  If  you  will  tell  me,"  said  John,  much 
mortified  by  these  remarks,  "what  you 
understand  by  abroad." 

"  Oh,  it  is  all  a  little  the  same  thing, 
isn't  it?  The  first  place  you  can  think  of 
—  where  the  Lindores  lived.  I  dare  say 
it  was  just  as  important  to  them  then  as 
it  is  to  us  now  to  be  economical,  and  spend 
as  little  as  they  could." 

"The  interest  that  people  take  in  the 
place  where  I  met  the  Lindores  is  aston- 
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ishing,"  said  John.  "  I  had  to  go  through 
a  catechism  at  Tinto  the  other  night.'' 

"Ah!  then  you  have  been  at  Tinto. 
Do  you  thinl<,  Mr.  Ersi<ine,  that^^they  are 
so  very  unhappy  as  people  say  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  people  say,"  was 
all  the  answer  John  could  make. 

"There  is  nothing  they  don't  say," 
cried  Miss  Sempill;  "that  he  beats  her 
—  I  have  heard  as  much  as  that.  I  won- 
der if  it  can  be  at  all  her  fault  ?  I  never 
cared  lor  Pat  Torrance  myself,  but  nobody 
thought  that  of  him  before  he  was  mar- 
ried. Do  you  think,  perhaps,  if  she  had 
taken  a  little  more  interest  at  first 


One  can  never  tell ;  he  was  always  rough, 
but  not  such  a  savage  as  that." 

"  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
am  only  a  stranger,  you  know,"  Jolin  said. 

"  Ah  !  but  I  can  see  your  opinion  in 
your  face.  You  think  it  is  he  that  is  to 
blame.  Well,  so  he  is,  no  doul)t ;  but 
there  are  generally  faults,  don't  you  think, 
on  both  sides  ?  And  then,  you  see,  she 
was  brought  up  abroad  —  one  always  feels 
that  is  a  little  risky  for  a  girl.  To  be  sure, 
you  may  turn  upon  me  and  say,  why  ask 
so  many  questions  about  it  if  you  hold 
such  an  opinion  of  it.''  But  there  is  a 
difference  :  we  are  all  grown  up  but  Lucy ; 
and  if  mamma  and  five  of  us  cannot  take 

care  of  Lucy Both  of  the  Lindores 

have  that  disadvantage.  Don't  you  think 
Lady  Edith  is  a  little  high  and  mighty.? 
She  thinks  none  of  us  are  good  enough 
for  her.  They  are  not  very  friendly, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  They 
don't  feel  at  home  among  us,  I  suppose. 
No  doubt  it  is  our  fault  as  much  as  theirs," 
this  candid  critic  said. 

Thus  John  heard  nothing  but  the  same 
sentiment  over  and  over  again  repeated. 
His  friends  were  not  popular,  and  he  him- 
self stood  in  some  danger  of  being  reck- 
oned as  of  their  faction.  There  was  no 
one  so  bold  as  to-undertake  the  defence 
of  Torrance  ;  and  yet  there  was  a  certain 
toleration  accorded  to  him,  as  if  his  case 
had  extenuating  circumstances.  John  did 
not  distinguish  himself  that  afternoon 
as  his  friends  expected  him  to  do.  His 
play  was  feeble,  and  did  no  credit  to  his 
training  in  "the  south;"  and  as  he  con- 
tinued to  be  interrogated  by  every  new- 
comer about  his  own  antecedents  and  his 
former  acquaintance  with  the  Lindores,  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  repress  all  signs 
of  impatience.  There  was  not  very  much 
variety  in  the  talk  of  the  county,  to  judge 
by  these  specimens.  They  all  asked  how 
he  liked  the  north,  what 'he  thought  of 
the  society,  and  something  or  other  about 
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the  absent  family.  The  monotony  was 
broken  when  he  was  taken  into  the  draw- 
ing-room to  be  surveyed  by  the  old  ladies. 
Old  Mrs.  Methven,  in  her  old  yellow  lace 
and  shabby  feathers,  who  looked  to  him 
like  a  superannuated  cockatoo,  pro- 
nounced once  more  that  he  was  the  image 
of  Walter  Erskine,  who  was  killed  in  the 
French  war,  and  who  was  the  first  man 
she  ever  saw  in  his  own  hair,  without 
even  a  ribbon.  "It  looked  very  naked 
like,"  the  old  lady  repeated  ;  "  no  just  de- 
cent, but  you  soon  got  used  to  it."  When 
these  greetinjis  and  introductions  were 
over,  Miss  Barbara  took  his  arm,  and  de- 
clared her  intention  of  taking  a  turn  on 
the  green  and  inspecting  the  new  game. 
But  it  was  not  the  game  which  interested 
the  old  lady.  She  had  a  word  of  warning 
to  say. 

"John,  my  man  !  at  your  age  you  think 
little  of  good  advice  —  above  all  from  an 
old  woman ;  but  just  one  word.  You 
must  not  bind  yourself  hand  and  foot  to 
the  Lindores.  You  have  your  own  place 
to  uphold,  and  the  credit  of  your  family. 
We've  all  formed  our  opinion  of  them; 
and  if  you're  to  be  considered  as  one  of 
them,  a  kind  of  retainer  of  theirs " 

"  Retainer  !  "  cried  John,  deeply  piqued. 
Then  he  made  an  effort  to  recover  his 
temper.  "You  must  see  how  unreason- 
able this  is,"  he  said,  with  a  forced 
smile.  "They  are  the  only  people  I 
know.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
them  all,  but  I  have  done  nothing  to  — 
identify  myself  with  the  family." 

He  spoke  with  some  heat,  and  red- 
dened, much  to  his  annoyance.  What 
way  but  one  was  there  of  identifying  him- 
self with  them  ?  and  what  hope  was  there 
that  he  would  ever  be  permitted  to  do 
that?  The  mere  sujj^jestion  in  his  own 
bosom  made  him  red,  and  then  pale. 

"  You  take  up  their  opinions  —  you  sup- 
port their  plans  ;  you're  a  partisan,  or  so 
they  tell  me.  All  that  is  bad  for  you, 
John,  my  man  !  You'll  excuse  me  speak- 
ing; but  who  should  take  an  interest  in 
you  if  it's  not  me  ?  " 

"  All  this  is  absurd,"  he  cried.  "  Take 
up  their  opinions  !  I  think  the  earl  is 
right  about  a  county  hospital.  I  will  sup- 
port him  in  that  with  all  my  heart.  Your 
favorite  minister.  Aunt  Barbara " 

"  I  have  no  favorite  minister,"  said 
Miss  Barbara,  somewhat  sharply.  "  I 
never  let  myself  be  influenced  by  one  of 
them.  You  mean  the  doctor,  I  suppose? 
—  he's  far  too  advanced  for  me.  A}*, 
that's  just  the  man  I'm  meaning.  He 
tells   me    you're   taking  up   all  the   Lin- 
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dores'  plans  —  a  great  satisfaction  to  him, 
for  he's  a  partisan  too.  Mind,  I  say  noth- 
ing against  the  hospital.  What  other 
places  have,. we  ought  to  have  too.  We 
have  the  same  needs  as  our  neighbors. 
If  Perth  has  one,  I  would  have  one  — 
that's  my  principle.  But  I  would  not 
take  it  up  because  it's  a  plan  of  Lord 
Lindores'.  And  I  hear  you  and  that 
muckle   lout   Pat   Torrance   were  nearly 
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than   flesh   and    blood    could 


coming  to  blows " 

"  Is  that  the  minister  too?  "  John  cried 
angrily. 

"  No,  it's  not  the  minister ;  the  minister 
had  nothing  to  say  to  it.  Don't  you  take 
up  a  prejudice  against  the  minister. 
That's  just  as  silly  as  the  other  way.  It 
was  anothe"  person.  Pat  Torrance  is 
just  a  brute;  but  you'll  make  little  by 
taking  up  the  defence  of  the  weaker  side 
there.  A  woman  should  hold  her  tongue, 
whatever  happens.  You  must  not  set  up, 
at  your  age,  as  the  champion  of  ill-used 
wives. 

"  So  far  from  that,"  said  John,  with 
fierce  scorn,  "  the  tipsy  brute  swore  eter- 
nal friendship.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to 
shake  him  off." 

But  Miss  Barbara  still  shook  her  head. 
"  Let  them  redd  that  quarrel  their  own 
way,"  she  said.  Stand  you  on  your  own 
feet,  John.  You  should  lay  hands  sud- 
denly on  no  man,  the  Apostle  says.  Mr. 
Monypenny,  is  that  you  .-^  I  am  reading 
our  young  man  a  lecture.  I  am  telling 
him  the  old  vulgar  proverb,  that  every 
herring  should  hang  by  its  ain  head." 
.  "  And  there's  no  a  truer  proverb  out  of 
the  Scriptures,  Miss  Barbara,"  said  Mr. 
Monypenny,  a  man  of  middle  age,  and 
grizzled,  reddish  aspect.  It  irritated  John 
beyond  description  to  perceive  that  the 
new-comer  understood  perfectly  what  was 
meant.  It  had  evidently  been  a  subject 
of  discussion  among  all,  from  Sir  James 
to  the  agent,  who  stood  before  him  now, 
swaying  from  one  leg  to  another,  and 
meditating  his  own  contribution  to  the 
arguments  already  set  forth. 

"Miss  Erskine  is  very  right,  as  she 
always  is.  Whatever  her  advice  may  be, 
it  will  carry  the  sympathy  of  all  your  well- 
wishers,  Mr.  John,  and  they  are  just  the 
whole  county,  man  and  woman.  I  cannot 
say  more  than  that,  and  less  would  be  an 
untruth." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  my  well-wishers, 
I  am  sure.  I  could  dispense  with  so 
much  solicitude  on  their  part,"cried  John, 
with  subdued  fury.  Old  aunts  and  old 
friends  may  have  privileges ;  but  to  be 
schooled  by  your  man  of  business  —  that 


was   more 
bear. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

It  happened  after  this  that  John  Ers- 
kine, by  no  will  of  his  own,  was  drawn 
repeatedly  into  the  society  of  the  some- 
what lonely  pair  at  Tinto.  Torrance  had 
never  been  popular,  though  the  county 
extended  to  him  that  toleration  which  a 
rich  man,  especially  when  young,  is  apt  to 
receive.  There  were  always  benevolent 
hopes  that  he  might  mend  as  long  as  he 
remained  unmarried;  and  after  his  mar- 
riage his  wife  bore  the  blame  of  more 
than  half  his  misdeeds.  To  tell  the  truth, 
poor  Carry,  being  so  unhappy,  did  not 
take  pains  to  conciliate  her  neighbors. 
Some  she  took  up  with  almost  feverish 
eagerness,  and  she  had  two  or  three  im- 
passioned friends  ;  but  she  had  none  of 
that  sustaining  force  of  personal  happi- 
ness which  makes  it  possible  to  bear  the 
weariness  of  dull  country  company,  and 
she  had  not  taken  any  particular  pains  to 
please  the  county  :  so  that,  except  on  the 
periodical  occasions  when  the  great  rooms 
were  thrown  open  to  a  large  party,  she 
and  her  husband,  so  little  adapted  as  they 
were  to  indemnify  each  other  for  the  loss 
of  society,  lived  much  alone  in  their  great 
house,  with  none  of  that  coming  and  going 
which  enlivens  life.  And  since  what  he 
called  the  satisfaction  which  John  had 
given  him,  Torrance  had  experienced  a 
sort  of  rough  enthusiasm  for  his  new 
neighbor.  He  was  never  weary  of  pro- 
claiming him  to  be  an  honest  fellow. 
"  That's  the  way  to  meet  a  man,"  he 
would  say  —  "straightforward;  if  there's 
any  mistake,  say  it  out."  And  Erskine 
was  overwhelmed  with  invitations  to 
"  look  in  as  often  as  he  pleased,"  to  "  take 
pot-luck," — to  come  over  to  Tinto  as 
often  as  he  wearied.  Sometimes  he 
yielded  to  those  solicitations  out  of  pity 
for  poor  Carry,  who  seemed,  he  thought, 
pleased  to  see  him  ;  and  sometimes  be- 
cause, in  face  of  this  oppressive  cordiality, 
it  was  difficult  to  say  no.  He  did  not  en- 
joy these  evenings;  but  the  soft  look  of 
pleasure  in  poor  Carry's  eyes,  the  evident 
relief  with  which  she  saw  him  come  in, 
went  to  John's  heart.  Not  a  word  had 
passed  between  them  on  the  subject 
which  all  their  neighbors  discussed  so 
fully.  No  hint  of  domestic  unhappiness 
crossed  Carry's  lips  ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
to  John  that  she  had  a  kind  of  sisterly 
confidence  in  him.  Her  face  brightened 
when  he  appeared.  She  did  not  engage 
him  in  long  intellectual  conversations  as 
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she  did  Dr.  Stirlin":.  She  said,  indeed, 
little  at  all  to  him,  but  she  was  grateful  to 
him  for  comino:,  and  relieved  from  that 
which  she  would  not  complain  of  or  object 
to  —  the  sole  society  of  her  husband. 
This  consciousness  touched  John  more 
than  if  he  had  been  entirely  in  her  con- 
fidence. A  kind  of  unspoken  alliance 
seemed  to  exist  between  them. 

One  evening  when  June  was  nearly 
over  in  the  long,  never-ending  northern 
daylight,  this  tacit  understanding  was  at 
once  disturbed  and  intensified.  John  had 
been  captured  by  his  too  cordial  neighbor 
in  the  languid  afternoon  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do,  and  had  been  feeling  some- 
what drearily  the  absence  of  occupation 
and  society.  Torrance  could  not  supply 
him  with  either,  but  his  vacant  condition 
left  him  without  excuse  or  power  to  avoid 
the  urgent  hospitality.  He  had  walked  to 
Tinto  in  all  the  familiarity  of  county 
neighborhood,  without  evening  dress  or 
ceremony  of  any  kind.  They  had  dined 
without  the  epergnes  and  mountains  of 
silver  which  Torrance  loved,  in  the  low 
dining-room  of  the  old  house  at  Tinto, 
which  still  existed  at  one  end  of  the  great 
modern  mansion.  This  room  opened  on 
the  terrace  which  surrounded  the  house, 
with  an  ease  not  possible  in  the  lofty 
Grecian  erection,  well  elevated  from  the 
ground,  which  formed  the  newer  part. 
Lady  Caroline,  who  had  left  the  gentlemen 
some  time  before,  became  visible  to  them 
as  they  sat  at  their  wine,  walking  up  and 
down  the  terrace  with  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  The  child  had  been  suffering  from 
some  baby  ailment,  and  had  been  dozing 
a  great  part  of  the  day,  which  made  it  un- 
willing to  yield  to  sleep  when  evening 
came.  The  mother  had  brought  it  out 
wrapped  in  a  shawl,  and  was  singing  softly 
to  lull  it  to  rest.  The  scene  was  very 
tranquil  and  sweet.  Sunset  reflections 
were  hanging  still  about  the  sky,  and  a 
pearly  brightness  was  diffused  over  the 
horizon  —  light  that  looked  as  if  it  never 
meant  to  fade.  The  trees  of  the  park  lay 
in  clustered  masses  at  their  feet,  the  land- 
scape spread  out  like  a  map  beyond,  the 
hills  rose  blue  against  the  ethereal  pale- 
ness of  the  distance.  Close  at  hand. 
Lady  Caroline's  tall,  pliant  figure,  so  light 
and  full  of  languid  grace,  yet  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  weakness  which  was  always 
pathetic,  went  and  came  —  the  child's 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  her  own  bent 
over  it  —  moving  softly,  singing  under 
her  breath.  The  two  men  sitting  to- 
gether with  little  conversation  or  mutual 
interest  between  them,  were  roused  by  the 


sight  of  this  passing  figure.  Even  Tinto's 
rude  gaze  was  softened  by  it.  He  looked 
out  at  his  wife  and  child  with  something 
like    human    tenderness    than 


more 


was 


lAsoal  to  him.  Himself  for  a  moment  gave 
place  in  the  foreground  to  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  nearest  and  closest  ties  of 
life.  He  stopped  in  the  talk  which  he 
was  giving  forth  at  large  in  his  usual  loud 
monologue,  unaffected  by  any  reply,  and 
something  softened  the  big  balls  of  his 
light  projecting  eyes.  "  Let's  step  out- 
side and  finish  our  cigars,"  he  said 
abruptly,  Lady  Caroline  herself  looked 
different  from  her  wont.  The  child  against 
her  heart  soothed  the  pain  in  it :  there  is 
no  such  healing  application.  It  was  not 
a  delightful  child,  but  it  was  her  own. 
One  of  its  arms  was  thrown  round  her 
neck  ;  its  head,  heavy  with  sleep,  to  which 
it  would  not  yield,  now  nestled  into  her 
shoulder,  now  rose  from  it  with  a  sleepy, 
half-peevish  cry.  She  was  wholly  occu- 
pied with  the  little  perverse  creature,  pat- 
ting it  with  one  thin  soft  hand,  murmur- 
in":  to  it.  The  little  song  she  was  croon- 
ing  was  contemptible  so  far  as  music 
went,  but  it  was  soft  as  a  dove's  cooing. 
She  had  forgotten  herself,  and  her  woes, 
and  her  shipwrecked  life.  Even  when, 
that  harsher  step  came  out  on  the  gravel, 
she  did  not  recognize  it  w-ith  her  usual 
nervous  start.  All  was  soothed  and  soft- 
ened in  the  magical  evening  calm,  in  the 
warm  softness  of  the  baby,  lying  against 
the  ache  in  its  mother's  heart. 

And  Torrance,  for  a  wonder,  did  not 
disturb  this  calm.  He  stopped  to  touch 
the  child's  cheek  with  his  finger  as  his 
wife  passed  him,  but  as  this  broke  once 
more  the  partial  slumber,  he  subsided 
into  quiet  with  a  sense  of  guiltiness,  puff- 
ing his  cigar  at  intervals,  but  stepping  as 
lightly  as  he  could  with  his  heavy  feet, 
and  saying  nothing.  A  touch  of  milder 
emotion  had  come  to  his  rude  bosom. 
Not  only  was  that  great  park,  those 
woods,  and  a  large  share  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  his  own,  but  this  woman  with 
her  baby  was  his,  his  property,  though  so 
much  more  delicate,  and  finer  than  he. 
This  moved  him  with  a  kind  of  wondering 
sense  of  the  want  of  something  which 
amid  so  much  it  might  yet  be  possible  to 
attain  —  happiness,  perhaps,  in  addition 
to  possession.  His  breast  swelled  with 
pride  in  the  thought  that  even  while  thus 
engrossed  in  the  humblest  feminine  occu- 
pation, like  any  cottager,  nobody  could 
mistake  Lady  Car  Torrance  for  anything 
less  than  she  was.  They  might  think  her 
a  princess,  perhaps.     He   did   not  know 
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any  princess  that  had  that  carriage,  he 
said  to  himself;  but  less  or  meaner,  no- 
body could  suppose  her  to  be.  And  he 
was  touched  to  see  her  witii  his  child,  her 
whole  soul  —  that  soul  which  had  always 
eluded  him,  and  retained  its  chill  superi- 
ority to  him — wrapped  up  in  the  baby, 
who  was  his  as  much  as  hers.  There  was 
in  the  air  a  kind  of  flutter  of  iar-ofi.  wings, 
as  if  peace  might  be  coming,  as  if  happi- 
ness might  be  possible  even  between  this 
ill-matched  pair. 

John  Erskine  was  the  spectator  in  this 
curious  domestic  scene.  He  looked  on 
with  wondering,  half-pleased,  half-indig- 
nant observation.  He  was  almost  angry 
that  Carry  should  be  lowered  to  the  level 
of  this  husband  of  hers,  even  if  it  gave  her 
for  a  time  a  semblance  of  happiness  ;  and 
yet  his  heart  was  touched  by  this  possi- 
bility of  better  things.  When  the  child 
went  to  sleep,  she  looked  up  at  the  two 
men  with  a  smile.  She  was  grateful  to 
her  husband  for  his  silence,  for  bringing 
no  disturbance  of  the  quiet  with  him  ;  and 
grateful  to  John  for  having,  as  she 
thought,  subdued  Torrance  by  his  influ- 
ence. She  made  to  them  both  that  little 
offering  of  a  grateful  smile  as  she  sat 
down  on  the  garden-seat,  letting  the  child 
rest  upon  her  knee.  The  baby's  head 
had  slid  down  to  her  arm,  and  it  lay  there 
in  the  complete  and  perfect  repose  which 
a  mother's  arms,  protecting,  sustaining, 
warm,  seem  to  give  more  than  any  bed. 
The  air  was  so  sweet,  the  quiet  so  pro- 
found, that  Carry  was  pleased  to  linger 
out  of  doors.  Not  often  had  she  shown 
any  desire  to  linger  in  her  husband's  so- 
ciety when  not  bound  by  duty  to  do  so. 
This  evening  she  did  it  willingly.  For 
the  moment,  a  faux  air  of  well-being,  of 
happiness  and  domestic  peace,  seenied  to 
pervade  the  earth  and  the  air.  "It  is  so 
sweet,  it  cannot  do  her  any  harm  to  stay 
out  a  little,"  she  said,  smiling  at  them  over 
the  baby's  sleeping  face,  which  was  half 
hidden  in  the  soft,  fleecy  white  shawl  that 
enveloped  it.  John  Erskine  sat  down  at 
a  little  distance,  and  Torrance  stood  with 
a  half  humility  about  him,  half  ashamed, 
willing  to  do  or  say  something  which 
would  be  tender  and  conciliatory,  but  not 
knowing  how.  They  began  to  talk  in  low 
tones,  Erskine  and  Carry  bearing  the 
frais  of  the  conversation.  Sometimes 
Torrance  put  in  a  word,  but  generally  the 
large  puffs  of  his  cigar  were  his  chief  con- 
tribution. He  was  willing  to  let  them 
talk.  Nay,  he  was  not  without  a  certain 
pleasure,  in  this  softened  mood  of  his,  in 
hearing  them   talk.     He   would   have   al- 


lowed freely  that  conversation  was  not  in 
his  way. 

'•They  are  coming  now  in  about  ten 
days,"  Carry  said.  "  Of  course  they  have 
stayed  longer  than  they  meant  to  stav. 
People  never  leave  town  on  the  appointed 
day  " 

"There  are  so  many  people  to  see." 

"And  so  many  things  are  put  off  till 
the  last.  I  remember  how  hurried  we 
were,  —  how  rapidly  the  days  flew  at  the 
end." 

"  You  do  not  go  to  town  now  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  hurriedly;  "it  is  no 
deprivation.  We  —  neither  of  us  —  care 
for  London." 

Torrance  felt  a  certain  gratitude  to  his 
wife  for  thus  identifying  her  inclinations 
with  his.  "  If  truth  were  told,  maybe 
that  might  be  modified,"  he  said.  "  I 
dare  say  you  would  like  it,  Car.  You 
would  get  people  to  talk  to.  That's 
what  amuses  her,"  he  added,  with  an  ex- 
planatory glance  at  John.  It  was  a  novel 
sort  of  pleasure  to  him  to  give  this  amia- 
ble explanation  of  Lady  Caroline's  pecul- 
iarities, without  any  of  the  rough  satire 
in  it  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
treat  the  things  he  did  not  understand; 
and  his  constant  pride  in  her  found  a 
new  outlet.  "It's  not  gaieties  she  wants, 
it's  conversation,"  he  said,  with  a  softened 
laugh.  "  Next  year  we  must  see  if  we 
can't  manage  it,  Car." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  startled 
glance,  not  knowing  whether  to  deprecate 
all  change  so  far  as  herself  was  con- 
cerned, or  to  thank  him  for  this  unusual 
thoughtfulness.  Fortunately,  her  instinct 
chose  the  latter  course.  "  It  is  kind  of 
you  to  think  of  me,"  she  said,  in  her  soft 
voice.  In  all  their  wretched  married  life, 
they  had  never  been  so  near  before. 
He  replied  by  his  usual  laugh,  in  which 
there  was  always  a  consciousness  of  that 
power  of  wealth  which  he  could  never 
forget  he  possessed.  Oh  yes,  he  would 
do  it  —  he  could  do  it  whenever  he 
pleased  —  buy  pleasures  for  her,  just  as 
he  might  buy  dresses  or  jewels  for  her, 
if  she  would  take  a  little  pains  to  make 
herself  agreeable.  But  even  the  laugh 
was  much  softer  than,  usual.  She  gave 
him  a  little  nod  over  the  sleeping  child, 
in  which  there  was  kindness  as  well  as 
an  astonished  gratiude.  Perhaps  she  had 
never  been  so  much  at  her  ease  with  him 
before. 

"  They  are  going  to  fill  the  house  in  the 
autumn,"  she  said,  returning  to  the  pre- 
vious subject.  "  I  hear  of  several  people 
coming.     A  certain  Lord  Millefleurs " 
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"  That  reminds  me,"  said  John,  "  that 
I  had  a  letter  the  other  day  —  from  one  of 
our  old  Swiss  party.  You  wilVremember 
him,  Lady  Caroline " 

Here  he  paused,  with  a  sudden  recol- 
lection  and  putting  together  of  varions 
things  which,  in  the  curious  inadvertence 
of  an  indifferent  mind,  he  had  not  thought 
of  before.  This  made  him  break  off 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  raise  his  eyes  to 
Carry,  at  whom  he  had  not  been  looking, 
with  an  alarmed  glance. 

He  saw  her  take  a  large  grasp,  in  the 
hand  which  had  been  laid  softly  upon  it, 
at  ease,  with  extended  fingers,  of  the 
baby's  shawl.  Her  face,  which  had  been 
so  smiling  and  soft,  grew  haggard  and 
wild  in  a  moment.  Her  eyes  seemed  to 
look  out  from  caverns.  There  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  which  seemed  to  arouse 
heaven  and  earth  to  listen.  Then  her 
voice  came  into  this  suddenly  altered,  vig- 
ilant, suspicious  atmosphere.  "  Who  was 
it,  Mr.  Erskine?"  Poor  Carry  tried  to 
smile,  and  to  keep  her  voice  in  its  usual 
tone.  But  the  arrow  flying  so  suddenly 
at  a  venture  had  gone  straight  into  her 
heart.  She  had  no  need  to  ask  —  had  she 
not  divined  it  all  along? 

"Probably  you  have  forgotten  —  his 
very  name.  It  was — one  of  those  fel- 
lows," stammered  John.  "  I  forget  how 
little  a  party  like  ours  was  likely  to  inter- 
est you.  Beaufort  —  you  may  remember 
the  name." 

He  felt  that  every  word  he  uttered  — 
his  artificial  levity,  his  forced  attempt  to 
make  that  unimportant  which  only  his 
consciousness  that  it  was  deeply  impor- 
tant could  have  suggested  such  a  treat- 
ment of,  was  a  new  folly.  He  was  doing 
it  for  the  best  —  most  futile  of  all  excuses. 
When  he  looked  at  her  again  at  the  end 
of  his  speech,  not  daring  to  meet  her 
eyes  while  he  gave  it  forth,  he  saw,  to  his 
astonishment,  a  rising  color,  a  flutter  of 
indignation,  in  Carry's  pale  face. 

"Surely,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  thrill 
in  her  voice,  "you  do  your  friend  injus- 
tice, Mr.  Erskine.  So  far  as  I  remember, 
he  was  very  distinguished —  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  party.  I  do  not  think 
I  can  be  mistaken." 

"  No,  no,  you  are  quite  right,"  John 
cried;  "  I  only  meant  that  —  these  things 
were  much  to  us;  but  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  would  recollect  —  whether 
to  a  lady " 

"  You  are  all  so  contemptuous  of  wom- 
en," Lady  Caroline  said,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"even  the  kindest  of  you.  You  think  a 
lady  would  only  notice  frivolous   excel- 


lences, and  would  not  care  for  real  dis- 
tinction. That  is  a  great  mistake.  It  is 
all  the  other  way.  It  is  we  who  think  of 
these  things  most." 

"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  —  I  had  no 
such  meaning,"  John  said  ;  and  she  made 
him  a  little  tremulous  bow.  She  was  so 
deadly  pale,  that  he  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  see  her  faint.  But  she  did  not. 
She  continued,  naturally  calling  him  back 
to  what  he  had  been  about  to  tell  her. 

"You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Beaufort? 
about  —  you  were  going  to  to  tell  me  — " 

"  About  coming  here,"  said  John,  feel- 
ing that  to  say  it  out  bluntly  was  now  the 
best.  "  It  appears  he  has  a  sort  of  charge 
of  this  Lord  Millefleurs." 

"  Charge  of  Lord That  is  not  a 

dignified  position  —  for  —  your  friend, 
Mr.  Erskine." 

"  No.  I  don't  know  what  it  means  ;  he 
has  not  made  the  progress  he  ought  to 
have  made  ;  but  there  is  something  spe- 
cial about  this,"  said  John,  hesitating,  not 
knowing  how  far  to  go. 

Again  Lady  Caroline  made  him  a  little 
bow.  She  rose,  with  some  stiffness  and 
slowness,  as  if  in  pain.  "  It  grows  late, 
though  it  is  so  light.  Baby  will  be  better 
indoors,"  she  said.  She  went  quickly 
away,  but  wavering  a  little  in  her  gait,  as 
if  she  were  unconscious  of  obstacles  in 
the  way,  and  disappeared  through  the 
window  of  the  old  library,  which  was  on 
the  same  level  as  the  dining-room.  John 
stood  looking  after  her,  with  a  bewilder- 
ing sense  of  guilt,  and  alarm  for  he  knew 
not  what.  All  this  time  Torrance  had  not 
said  a  word  ;  but  he  had  taken  in  every 
word  that  was  said,  and  his  jealous  eyes 
had  noted  the  changes  in  his  wife's  face. 
He  watched  her  go  away,^  as  John  did. 
When  she  had  disappeared,  both  of  them 
listened  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Neither 
would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  a  fall 
and  cry;  but  there  was  -nothing.  Tor- 
rance threw  himself  down  heavily  in  the 
seat  from  which  she  had  risen. 

"  That  was  a  pity,  Erskine,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  saw  that  well  enough.  You  can  tell 
me  the  rest  about  this  Beaumont  —  Beau- 
fort —  what  do  you  call  him  ?  —  that  you 
thought  it  best  not  to  tell  Lady  Car." 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell  about  Beau- 
fort," said  John,  "  which  Lady  Caroline, 
or  any  lady,  might  not  hear." 

"  Now  just  look  you  here,  John  Ers- 
kine," said  Tinto,  projecting  his  big  eyes, 
"I  thought  you  were  he  —  that  is  the 
truth.  She  told  me  there  was  somebody. 
I  thought  it  was  you,  and  I  was  deter 
mined  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it.     Now 
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here's  the  man,  beyond  a  doubt,  and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do." 

"  I  don't  know  it  at  all,"  cried  John, 
"  which  probably  is  as  much  as  you  do. 
Can  you  suppose  I  should  have  spoken  to 
Lady  Caroline  as  I  did  if  I  had  supposed 

—  believed  —  known  anything  at  all.'*" 

"  I  will  say,"  said  Torrance,  "  that 
you're  an  honest  fellow.  That  stands  to 
reason  ;  you  wouldn't  have  opened  your 
mouth  if  you  had  thought  —  but  then  you 
never  thought  till  after  you  had  spoken. 
Then  you  saw  it  as  well  as  me." 

"  Torrance  !  "  cried  John,  "  for  heaven's 
sake,  don't  imagine  things  that  were  never 
thought  of!  I  know  nothing  about  it  — 
absolutely  nothing.  Even  had  there  been 
anything  in  it,  it  is  six  years  ago  —  it  is 
all  over;  it  never  can  have  had  anything 

to  say  to  you " 

,  "Oh,  as  for  that,"  said  Torrance,  "if 
you  think  I've  any  fear  of  Lady  Car  go- 
ing wrong,  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
point.  No  fear  of  Lady  Car.  If  you 
suppose  I'm  jealous,  or  that  sort  of  thing  " 
-^-and  here  he  laughed,  insolent  and 
dauntless.  "  I  thought  it  was  you,"  he 
said  —  "I  don't  see  why  I  should  con- 
ceal that  —  I  thought  "it  was  you.  And  if 
you  think  I  would  have  shut  her  ladyship 
up,  or  challenged  you  !  —  not  a  bit  of  it, 
my  fine  fellow  1  1  meant  to  have  asked 
3'ou  here  —  to  have  seen  you  meet  —  to 
have  taken  my  fun  out  of  it.  I'm  no  more 
afraid  of  Lady  Car  than  I  am  of  myself. 
Afraid  !  —  not  one  bit.  She  shall  see  just 
as  much  of  him  as  possible,  if  he  comes 
here.  I  mean  to  ask  him  to  the  house. 
I  mean  to  have  him  to  dinner  daily.  You 
can  tell  him  so,  with  my  compliments. 
You  needn't  say  any  more  to  Lady  Car; 
but  as  for  me,  there's  nothing  I'd  enjoy 
more.  Tutoring,  is  he?  "  Torrance  said, 
with  a  sort  of  chuckle  of  wrathful  enjoy- 
ment; and  he  cast  an  eye  over  his  de- 
mesne, with  a  glow  of  proud  satisfaction 
upon  his  face. 

The  sentiment  of  the  evening  calm  had 
altogether  disappeared.  The  peace  of 
nature  was  broken  up;  a  sense  of  human 
torture,  human  cruelty,  was  in  the  air.  It 
was  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  lifted  in 
some  presence-chamber,  and  the  rack  dis- 
closed beneath.     Torrance  lounged  back 

—  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his 
cheeks  inflamed,  his  great  eyes  rolling  — 
in  the  seat  from  which  poor  Carry  with 
her  baby  had  risen.  His  mind,  which 
had  been  softened,  touched  to  better 
things,  and  which  had  even  begun  to 
think  of  means  and  ways  of  making  her 
happier,   turned   in   a   moment   to   more 


familiar  preoccupations.  To  have  him 
here  —  he  who  was  merely  "tutoring,"  a 
genteel  aitendant  upon  a  foolish  young 
lord,  —  to  exhibit  him,  probably  penniless, 
probably  snubbed  by  everybody  around, 
a  dependant,  a  man  without  position  or 
wealth,  —  was  an  idea  altogether  delight- 
ful to  him.  It  was  indeed  a  fierce  delight, 
a  cruel  pleasure  ;  but  it  was  more  con- 
genial to  his  mind  than  the  unnatural 
softness  of  the  hour  before. 

And  was  it  all  John  Erskine's  doing? 

—  his  foolishness,  his  want  of  thought? 
When  he  left  Torrance  in  disgust,  and 
hurried  away  along  the  now  familiar  ave- 
nue, where  he  no  longer  took  any  wrong 
turns,  his  foolishness  and  thoughtlessness 
overwhelmed  him.  To  be  sure  !  —  a  thou- 
sand recollections  rushed  upon  his  mind. 
He  had  known  it  all  along,  and  how  was 
it  that  he  had  not  known  it?  The  mo- 
ment he  had  committed  himself  and  begun 
to  speak  of  Beaufort's  letter,  that  moment 
he  had  foreseen  everything  that  followed 

—  just  as  poor  Carry  had  read  what  was 
coming  in  his  first  sentence.  It  was  he 
who  had  disturbed  the  evening  calm  — 
the  rapp7'oche merit oi  the  two  who,  doomed 
as  they  were  to  live  their  lives  together, 
ought  by  all  about  them  to  be  helped  to 
draw  near  each  other.  .Full  of  these  dis- 
quieting thoughts,  he  was  skirting  a  clump 
of  thick  shrubbery  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  when  something  glided  out 
from  among  the  bushes  and  laid  a  sudden 
light  touch  upon  his  arm.  He  was  al- 
ready in  so  much  excitement  that  he  could 
not  suppress  a  cry  of  alarm,  almost  terror. 
There  was  no  light  to  distinguish  any- 
thing, and  the  dark  figure  was  confused 
with  the  dark  foliage.  Almost  before  the 
cry  had  left  his  lips,  John  entreated  par- 
don. "  You  are  —  breathing  the  evening 
air,"  he  said  confused,  "now  that  the 
little  one  is  asleep." 

But  she  had  no  leisure  for  any  vain 
pretences.  "  Mr.  Erskine,"  she  said, 
breathless,  "do  not  let  him  come  —  ask 
him  not  to  come  !  I  have  come  out  to  tell 
you.     I  could  not  say  it  —  there." 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me.  Lady 
Caroline." 

"  I  know  you  will  be  kind.  This  makes 
me  very  miserable.  Oh,  it  is  not  that  I 
could  not  meet  him!  It  is  because  I 
know  my  husband  has  an  idea,  —  not  that 
he  is  jealous  —  and  he  does  not  mean  to 

be  cruel,  —  but  he  has  an  idea He 

would  like  to  look  on,  to  watch.  That  is 
I  what  I  could  not  bear.  Tell  him,  Mr. 
Erskine  —  beg  him  —  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  not  to  come  here." 
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"  He  will  not  come,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
you  a  moment's  uneasiness." 

*'  Mr.  Erskine,  I  must  say  more  to  you," 
she  said,  drawing  closer,  putting  once 
more  her  hand  on  his  arm.  "  It  must  not 
be  on  that  ground  —  nothing  must  be  said 
of  me.  Cannot  you  understand?  He 
must  not  come;  but  not  because  of  me  — 
nothing  must  be  said  of  me.  If  it  was 
vour  sister,  oh  would  you  not  under- 
stand ?  " 

He  took  her  hand  into  his  in  the  pro- 
found feeling  of  the  moment.  "  I  will  try 
tQ  (jo  —  what  I  should  do  if  it  were  my 
own  sister,"  he  said,  resting  it  in  his.  "  It 
was  my  fault;  I  ought  to  have  known." 

"  There  was  no  fault,"  she  said  faintly  ; 
"an  accident.  I  knew  it  must  happen 
sometime.  I  was — prepared.  But,  Mr. 
Erskine,  it  is  not  because  I  could  not 
meet  —  any  one.  Do  not  think  that,  for 
me   only It   is   because  —  because 

But    if    you   understand,   that    is 

all." 

"  Let  me  walk  back  with  you  to  the 
house,"  John  said. 

"  No,  no ;  it  is  almost  wrong  to  speak 
to  you  in  this  clandestine  way.  But  what 
can    I    do  ?      And   you   who   know  —  all 

parties If   I    said   anything  to   my 

brother,  it  might  make  a  breach.  There 
is  no  one  I  could  speak  to  but  )'0u.  I 
should  have  had  to  suffer  helplessly,  to 
hold  my  peace." 

"  Believe  me  —  believe  me,"  cried  John, 
"all  that  a  brother  can  do,  I  will  do." 

In  the  midst  of  this  misery,  which  he 
felt  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  there  ran 
through  him  a  secret  stir  of  pleasure. 
Her  brother !  —  the  suggestion  went 
through  all  his  veins.  Strange  encounter 
of  the  dream  with  the  fact !  The  cold, 
trembling  hand  he  held  in  his  gave  him  a 
thrill  of  warmth  and  happiness,  and  yet 
his  sympathy  was  as  strong,  his  pity  as 
profound,  as  one  human  creature  ever  felt 
for  another.  He  stood  still  and  watched 
her  as  she  flitted  back  to  the  house,  like 
a  shadow  in  the  gathering  darkness.  His 
heart  ached,  yet  beat  high.  If  it  should 
ever  be  so,  how  different  would  be  the 
fate  of  the  other  daughter  of  Lindores'! 

—  how  he  would  guard   her  from  every 
vexation,  smooth  every  step  of  her  way, 
strew  it  with    flowers   and  sweetnesses! 
He  resumed  his  way  more  quickly  than 
ever,  hastening  along  in  the  soft  darkness 
which  yet  was  not  dark,  by  the  scaur  —  j 
the    short    cut    which    had    alarmed    his  j 
groom.     To    the    pedestrian   the  way  by  ! 
the  scaur  was  the  best  way.     He  paused  { 
a  moment  when  he  reached  it,  to  look  out  i 


through  the  opening  in  the  trees  over  the 
broad  country,  lying  like  a  dream  in  that 
mystical  paleness  which  was  neither  night 
nor  day.  Underneath,  the  river  rusiied 
joyously,  noisily^  through  the  night  —  not 
still,  like  a  southern  stream,  but  dashing 
over  the  stones,  and  whirling  its  while 
eddies  in  foam  against  the  bank.  The 
sound  of  the  water  accompanied  the  quick 
current  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  a  long 
walk  before  him,  having  come  without 
preparation  and  left  in  haste  and  dis- 
pleasure. But  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
country  road  in  a  night  of  June  is  no  such 
punishment.  And  the  thoughts  that  had 
been  roused  in  him,  made  the  way  short. 
How  different  —  how  different  would  be 
the  fate  of  that  other  daughter  of  Lin- 
dores'! It  was  only  when  he  reached 
his  own  gate  that  he  woke  up  with  a  start 
to  remember  indeed  how  different  it  would 
be.  The  bare  little  white  house,  with  its 
little  plantation,  its  clump  of  firs  on  the 
hilltop,  its  scanty  avenue  —  the  little  es- 
tate, which  could  almost  be  said,  with 
scornful  exaggeration,  to  lie  within  the 
park  of  Tinto  —  the  position  of  a  small 
squire's  wife,  —  wjs  it  likely  that  Lord 
Lindores  would  smile  upon  that  for  his 
daughter?  John's  heart,  which  had  been 
so  buoyant,  sank  down  into  the  depths. 
He  began  to  see  that  his  dream  was 
ridiculous,  his  elation  absurd.  He  to  be 
the  brother,  in  that  sweetest  way,  of  Carry 
Lindores !  But  nevertheless  he  vowed, 
as  he  went  home  somewhat  crestfallen, 
that  he  would  be  a  brother  to  her.  She 
had  given  him  her  confidence,  and  he  had 
given  her  his  promise,  and  with  this  bond 
no  worldly  prudence  nor  rule  of  probabili- 
ties should  be  allowed  to  interfere. 
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The  next  great  event  which  was  of 
vital  moment  for  Europe  and  for  Eliza- 
beth was  the  advent,  from  over-seas,  of 
the  great  Schwedenkonig^  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.  In  July,  1630,  the  Swedish  deliv- 
erer landed  on  German  soil.  He  had 
completed  his  conquest  over  Poland.  He 
knew  well  that  the  Polish  war  had  been 
fomented,  he  knew  that  Sigismund  had 
been  supported  by  Austria;  he  knew  that, 
if  Wallenstein  could  create  a  fleet,  the 
house   of   Hapsburg,  eager  for  universal 

*  See  Living  Age,  No.  1976,  p.  275. 
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dominion,  and  then  in  tlie  zenitii  of  its 
power  and  success,  would  attack  him  in 
Sweden  itself;  and  he  defended  his  king- 
dom by  attacking  her  enemies.  The  very 
successes  of  Ferdinand  drew  down  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  upon  him;  the  supine- 
ness  of  the  German  Protestant  princes 
called  forth  the  great  Swedish  defender 
of  Protestantism.  "  Universal  monarchy 
must  be  repressed  by  neighboring  na- 
tions at  great  hazard  and  inconceivable 
expense,  provided  such  nations  are  only 
protected  by  a  small  interposition  of 
ocean."  Wallenstein  and  Spain  were 
preparing  a  fleet  to  attack  the  navy  of 
Sweden  when  that  navy  bore  Gustav 
Adolf  and  his  army  to  German  soil. 

Nor  was  it  by  any  means  the  safety  of 
Sweden  alone  which  called  Gustavus  into 
the  field.  '•'■Mich  ireibt  ein  anderer  Geist " 
— :"  I  am  actuated  by  other  motives," said 
the  king.  It  was  the  cause,  the  great 
cause,  of  Protestantism  and  of  true  reli- 
gion, that  weighed  most  heavily  upon  his 
soul.  Hear  him  for  a  moment ;  his  voice 
still  seems  to  speak  vitally  to  us  across 
the  abyss  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
"  I  embark  in  a  war,  far  from  my  own  do- 
minions, and  seem  to  court  those  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  another  man  might 
labor  to  decline  ;  but  the  Searcher  of  the 
human  heart  will  see  and  know  that  it 
was  neither  ambition  that  tempted  me, 
nor  the  avarice  of  extending  my  domin- 
ions, nor  the  appetite  of  fighting,  nor  the 
mischievous  temper  of  loving  to  interfere 
in  my  neighbors'  concerns.  Other  object 
I  have  none  than  to  support  the  afflicted 
and  oppressed,  to  maintain  the  religious 
and  civil  liberty  of  society,  and  to  bear 
my  testimony  against  a  tyranny  over  the 
whole  human  race." 

And  Gustavus  described  his  lofty  mo- 
tives truly.  If  the  Protestant  princes  of 
Germany  were  supine,  her  Protestant 
people  were  worthy;  nor  could  the  king 
endure  the  spectacle  of  Jesuit  rule, 
through  Kaiser  and  through  pope,  carried 
out  by  means  of  blood  and  fire,  of  force 
and  fraud;  of  infrahuman  persecution  by 
the  priest.  Gustavus  is  a  singular  his- 
torical apparition  in  respect  that  he  com- 
bined the  earnestness  of  a  Cromwell  with 
the  graces  of  a  Cavalier.  He  was  not 
Gott-betmnken^  or  God-intoxicated,  as 
Novalis  said  of  Spinoza,  but  he  was  God- 
inspired.  A  hero  of  conscience,  he  was 
also  a  hero  of  charm.  He  could  not  only 
command  the  reverence,  but  also  win  the 
love  of  men.  In  him  force  was  tempered 
by  sweetness.  Intense  as  clear,  there 
was  nothing  gloomy  or  morbid  about  the 


strong,  bright  Gustavus.  No  cause  ever 
had' a  nobler  champion;  but  his  kingly 
and  knightly  mind  was  expressed  through 
his  broad,  lofty  forehead ;  through  his 
well-opened,  blue,  and  steadfast  eyes ; 
through  a  figure  and  bearing  which  ap- 
proach to  an  ideal  of  great  manhood. 
His  religion  was  that  of  a  royal  man  ;  his 
politics  those  of  a  noble  king.  Fervent, 
and  even  rash  in  fight,  generous  in  vic- 
tory, the  first  captain  of  his  time,  he 
fought  for  an  abstract  cause  and  defended 
oppressed  humanity.  Stern  where  stern- 
ness was  necessary,  he  was  full  of  "  flow- 
ing courtesy  "  and  princely  manners.  His 
army  was  well  paid  and  was  restrained 
within  the  limits  of  strict  discipline.  It 
was  a  moral  force,  which  paid,  and  did 
not  plunder  its  way  through  the  territory 
of  friend  and  foe.  In  this  respect  the 
Swedo-German  army  differed  from  those 
of  the  Liga,  of  the  Empire  ;  and  even  from 
the  troops  of  Mansfeld.  '-'Dcr  Krieg 
rniisse  den  Krieg  erndhrett "  —  "  War  must 
support  itself,"  said  Wallenstein  ;  and  the 
armies  of  Tilly,  of  Wallenstein,  of  Mans- 
feld, simply  devastated  any  territories  that 
they  had  to  occupy. 

In  earlier  years,  Gustavus  had  been  a 
half  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  and  was  therefore  likely,  being  of 
noble  mould,  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward an  olden  love.  The  Light  of  the 
North,  the  Aurora  Borealis  of  the  Baltic, 
was  now  happily  married  to  Maria  Elea- 
nora,  sister  of  the  Kurfiirst  Johann  Georg. 
Gustav  was  born  on  December  9th,  1594. 

James  I.  died  in  1625,  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  I.  Charles 
was  her  brother,  and  Elizabeth  might,  per- 
haps, hope  more  from  a  brother  than  even 
from  a  father. 

Charles  was  very  willing  to  do  anything 
to  help  his  sister  —  so  long  as  the  doing 
involved  no  action.  So  soon  as  Gustavus 
appeared  victoriously  upon  the  scene, 
Charles  tried  to  delegate  to  him  the  task 
of  restoring  Elizabeth  to  the  Palatinate. 

On  November  7th,  1632,  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  successor  to  Roe,  met  the  Swedish 
king  at  Wiirzburg,  and  Vane  thus  reports 
Gustavus's  answer:  "If  Charles  wished 
sincerely  to  bring  about  the  restitution  of 
the  Palatinate  (no  question  more  of  Bo- 
hemia) and  wished  it  in  good  faith,  he 
must  afford  such  assistance  as  justly  mer- 
ited the  appellation  of  royal."  If  Charles 
contributed  money  and  an  English  army 
of  twelve  thousand  men,  he,  Gustavus, 
"  would  never  sheath  his  sword  until  the 
Palatinate  should  be  recovered."  Vainly 
did  Gustav  expect  anything  royal  (except, 
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perhaps,  the  portraits  of  Van  Dyck)  from 
Charles,  who  was  ne.irotiating  witli  Vi- 
enna when  he  should  have  been  fighting: 
side  by  side  with  Sweden.  If  he  had 
really  wished  well  to  his  sister's  cause, 
there  was  no  way  to  help  her  but  by  fight- 
ing. Spannheim  records  that  James  I. 
felt,  in  his  last  days  and  hours,  some  com- 
punction and  remorse  with  respect  to  the 
Palatinate.  Forty-eight  hours  before  his 
death,  James  charged  his  son  Charles, 
"as  he  hoped  for  a  parent's  benediction 
and  that  of  Heaven,"  to  exert  all  his  pow- 
ers in  order  to  reinstate  his  sister  and  her 
children  into  their  hereditary  dominions  ; 
for  (said  James)  //  ivas  my  mistake  to  seek 
the  Palatinate  in  Spain.  The  italics  are 
ours. 

Charles  was  as  incapable  as  had  been 
his  father  of  clear  and  noble  action. 

"  My  God,  sire  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  Rich- 
ard Glendale,  to  the  Pretender,  when  that 
prince  landed  "for  a  hunting  expedition," 
in  "  Redirauntlet "  —  "  of  what  great  and  in- 
expiable  crime  can  your  Majesty  s  ances- 
tors have  been  guilty  that  they  have  been 
punished  by  the  infliction  of  judicial  blind- 
ness on  their  whole  generation  !  "  In  this 
indignant  burst  of  Sir  Richard  Glendale, 
Walter  Scott  summarized  the  essence  of 
the  career  of  the  Stuarts. 

Ferdinand  never  refused  to  negotiate. 
Negotiations,  as  for  instance  that  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  amused  oth- 
ers and  did  not  hurt  him.  Besides,  while 
people  were  negotiating  they  were  not 
likely  to  act ;  and  this  was  true  of  Charles 
as  it  had  been  of  James.  Conscious  of 
his  violent  aggression  in  the  Palatinate, 
the  emperor  was  ready  to  restore  that  — 
if  any  one  could  or  would  compel  him  to 
do  so  —  but  he  would  never  give  it  up  to 
mere  negotiation.  Charles's  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  had 
been  instructed  to  say  to  Ferdinand  (22nd 
of  July,  1630)  that  "  the  king,  his  master 
(Charles  I.),  acknowledged  with  grief  and 
shame  that  his  brother-in-law,  the  elector 
Palatine,  disregarding  his  opinion  and 
concurrence,  had  acted  formerly  in  refer- 
ence to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  not  only 
rashly,  but  unadvisedly;  which  imprudent 
measures  ought  chiefly  to  be. attributed  to 
the  ambition  and  inattention  of  youth  ;  and 
that  it  would  highly  become  the  emperor, 
consistently  with  his  accustomed  clemen- 
cy, to  receive  Frederick's  submission,  and 
reinstate  him  in  his  own  dominions,  inas- 
much as  such  an  act  of  free  and  gratuitous 
favor  would  oblige  the  kings  of  England 
to  all  posterity." 

To  amuse  Charles,  a  counter-proposi- 


tion was  made  from  Vienna  to  the  effect 
that  Frederick  should  resign  the  Upper 
Palatinate  forever  to  Bavaria;  that  he, 
Frederick,  should  receive  a  small  pension 
for  his  own  life  ;  that  his  eldest  son  should 
be  bred  a  Catholic  at  Vienna,  and  then, 
having  espoused  an  Austrian  archduchess, 
be  reinstated,  at  his  father's  death,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate.  Further,  that  Fred- 
erick should,  on  his  knees,  ask  pardon  of 
the  emperor. 

It  was  clear  that  Charles,  who  was  in- 
capable of  royal  or  other  decisive  action, 
desired  to  lean  upon  Gustavus  for  the  re- 
instatement of  his  sister. 

Charles  urged  Elizabeth  to  allow  her 
son  to  be  educated  as  a  Catholic  in  Vien- 
na, but  the  ex-queen,  whose  character  was 
much  more  positive  than  that  of  her  un- 
stable brother,  replied  with  noble  anger 
that,  "sooner  than  see  her  children 
brought  up  as  Catholics,  she  would  kill 
them  with  her  own  hand."  Both  Eliza- 
beth and  Frederick  remained  always 
steadfast  in  their  religion,  nor  could  any 
prospect  of  advantage  ever  lure  them 
from  it. 

All  that  Charles  could  do  was  to  per- 
mit—  but  not  as  king — English  volun- 
teers to  fight  for  the  Palatinate;  and  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  led  some  six  thou- 
sand volunteers,  who  did  not  do  very 
much,  to  Germany.  These  were  speedily 
reduced  to  one  English  and  one  vScottish 
regiment,  and  after  a  quarrel  with  Banier, 
Hamilton  resigned  and  his  force  melted 
away. 

We  cannot  spare  space  to  follow  the 
great  Swedish  king  through  his  glorious 
campaign.  He  would  have  recovered  the 
Palatinate  in  due  time,  as  he  did  recover 
for  his  kinsmen  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg which  Wallenstein  had  seized  ;  but 
Gustavus  could  not  turn  aside  from  his 
main  purpose,  which  was  to  prevent  the 
extirpation  of  Protestants  and  Protestant- 
ism in  Germany,  in  order  merely  to  re- 
cover the  Palatinate  without  help  from 
Charles.  Making  it  a  condition  that 
Frederick,  if  reinstated,  should  tolerate 
Lutheranism  in  his  dominions,  Gustavus 
sent  to  Holland  for  Frederick  to  join  his 
armies.  Frederick  was  unfit  for  any  com- 
mand in  the  warlike  monarch's  forces,  but 
he  "was  present"  at  Niirnberg,  and  at 
that  memorable  passage  of  the  Lech,  at 
which  Gustavus's  valor  and  strategy  so 
completely  defeated  the  veteran  Tilly. 
After  Breitenfeld,  the  king  thought  that 
the  Palatinate  cause  was  hopeful,  and 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  Charles,  requiring 
from  the   English   king  "  magnanimous 
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resolution,"  an  assistance  in  men  and 
money,  and  the  despatch  of  a  fleet  to  cope 
with  the  fleet  that  Spain  was  sending  to 
the  Baltic. 

Charles  refused  the  necessary  co-opera- 
tion, but  explained  that  he  was  ready  to 
negotiate. 

And  now  Gustavus  and  Wallenstein, 
the  two  great  captains  of  the  age,  each  at 
the  head  of  an  hitherto  unconquered 
army,  met,  for  the  first  time,  as  opponents 
in  actual  war  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Liitzen, 
The  battle  was  indecisive  in  result,  though 
victory  leaned  to  the  Swedes,  as  the  Im- 
perialists vacated  the  field  and  retreated 
on  Leipzig;  but  the  battle  involved  the 
most  terrible  loss  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Protestant  cause  —  Gustavus 
Ado'phus  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory. 

With  the  fall  of  Gustavus  the  cause  of 
the  Palatinate  seemed  to  be  hopelessly 
lost.  What  other  champion  could  replace 
the  "Lion  of  the  North  ".? 

After  Liitzen,  Frederick  became  a  prey 
to  deep  dejection.  He  died  of  a  broken 
heart,  of  utter  despondency,  away  from 
wife  and  children,  at  Mentz,  on  Novem- 
ber 17th,  1636.  His  coffined  corpse,  after 
many  wanderings,  found  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Sedan. 

His  son  and  heir,  Henry  Frederick,  a 
prince  of  promise,  had  pre-deceased  his 
father.  On  January  17th,  1629,  father 
and  son  went  to  see  the  trophies  of  Peter 
Hein  as  they  floated  in  Dutch  waters  at 
Rotterdam^.  The  small  boat  in  which 
they  sailecf  was  run  into  by  another  craft, 
and  speedily  sank.  Frederick  was  saved, 
but  his  heir  was  drowned.  The  son's 
last  vain  cry  was  "Save  me,  father!" 
That  last  despairing  cry  of  the  sinking 
prince  rings  still  pathetically  through  his- 
tory. Thus  Karl  Ludwig,  the  second  son, 
became  the  representative  of  the  ban- 
ished Palatine  family. 

Elizabeth  and  Frederick  were  united 
by  a  sincere  affection  and  by  a  numerous 
progeny.  Misfortune  borne  in  common, 
a  faith  thoroughly  shared,  strengthened 
their  union.  Frederick's  nature  was  ca- 
pable of  a  deeper  tenderness  than  was  that 
of  his  wife.  His  fondness  for  her  was 
unquestionably  great.  Many  of  his  letters 
to  her  (see  Bromley's  "  Royal  Letters  ") 
are  still  extant.  In  one  he  writes,  "  Would 
to  God  that  we  owned  some  little  corner 
of  the  earth  in  which  we  could  live  to- 
gether happily  and  in  peace!"  It  were 
to  be  wished  that  his  prayer  could  have 
been  answered.  As  private  persons,  they 
would  have  been  most  estimable,  most 
happy ;  but  they  were   elevated   into  po- 


sitions high  above  their  capacities.  Fred- 
erick constantly  addresses  his  wife, 
"  Mon  tres  cher  CceiirP 

Elizabeth  passed  her  widowhood  at  the 
Hague,  or  at  Rhenen,  in  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  secure  under  Dutch  shelter. 
She  was  fond  of  hunting  and  of  garden- 
ing. Her  children  grew  up  around  her, 
and  the  still  lively  lady  became  the  centre 
of  a  small  but  cultured  circle  of  friends. 
Elizabeth's  little  court  was  a  model  of 
social  gaiety,  and  flatterers  called  it  the 
"  home  of  all  the  muses  and  of  all  the 
graces."  Her  elastic  temperament  was 
cheerful  under  misfortune.  She  could 
always  enjoy  any  pleasure  that  the  pres- 
ent moment  offered.  Once,  when  hunt- 
ing, she  was  nearly  seized  by  some  Span- 
ish soldiery,  but  escaped  owing  to  a  fleet 
horse  and  her  good  riding.  Henrietta 
Maria  had  been  a  bitter  opponent  at  the 
court  of  England  of  the  interests  of 
Elizabeth ;  but  when  Henrietta  Maria, 
herself  a  fugitive,  came  to  Holland,  Eliza- 
beth received  and  comforted  her.  Both 
were  Stuarts,  the  one  by  birth,  the  other 
by  marriage  ;  and  their  interests  in  Great 
Britain  were  imperilled  by  the  same  foes. 
There  may  have  been  policy  in  Elizabeth's 
kindness.  Her  eldest  surviving  son,  Karl 
Ludwig,  who  had  been  educated  by  Fred- 
erick's brother,  grew  up  headstrong^  self- 
ish, and  avaricious.  When  in  England, 
he  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  even 
sat  in  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di- 
vines. 

He  ultimately  obtained  from  the  En- 
glish Parliament  a  yearly  grant  of  ^10,- 
000 —  ^S,ooo  for  himself,  ^2,000  for  his 
mother;  but  Elizabeth  was  deeply  grieved 
at  her  son's  departure  from  the  traditional 
and  even  natural  politics  of  t!ie  house  of 
Stuart.  Her  next  sons,  Rupert  and  Mau- 
rice, fought,  as  is  well  known,  and  with 
distinction,  on  the  royal  side,  and  this 
was  some  comfort  to  the  daughter  of 
James  and  sister  of  Charles.  Ever  after 
the  execution  of  her  brother,  Elizabeth 
wore  a  mourning  ring  (a  picture  of  which 
is  now  before  me)  on  which  a  crown  sur- 
mounts a  skull  and  cross-bones,  while 
both  are  encircled  by  a  lock  of  Charles's 
hair. 

Cousin  Max,  who  thought  that  all  mis- 
fortunes arose  from  tolerance  to  Protes- 
tants, was  getting  on  with  the  conversion 
to  Catholicism  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinates.  His  plan  was  simple  and 
direct;  every  person  who  would  not  be- 
come a  Catholic  was  driven  out  of  the 
territory.  Max  was  fully  determined  to 
root  out  heresy. 
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The  "counter-Reformation"  in  Ger- 
many was  bein<{  carried  out  with  incredi- 
ble cruelty  and  ruthless  persistency.  The 
hopeless  and  hapless  "  peasants'  war  "  was 
extirpated  with  terrible  inhumanity.  Prot- 
estant parents  were  expelled,  and  their 
children  detained  to  be  brought  up  as 
Catholics.  Soltl,  speaking  of  the  oppres- 
sion  then  exercised  upon  the  unhappy 
Protestants,  says,  "  Davon  schweigt  die 
Geschichte  "  —  "On  that  subject  history  is 
silent."  In  Bavaria  the  popular  threat  to 
an  enemy  remains  to  this  day  —  '■'■  Ichwill 
dich  sc/ioji  'Katholisch  macheii  P^  —  "I 
will  force  you  to  become  a  Catholic  !  "  and 
this  threat  to  tame  and  to  compel  dates 
from  the  counter-Reformation  under  the 
house  of  Hapsburg.  The  Jesuit  view 
was,  that  heretics  should  be  subjected  to 
a  yoke  intolerable,  but  yet  not  to  be 
shaken  off.  The  papal  ambassador,  Ca* 
raffa,  agreed  with  the  emperor  that  her- 
etics should  be  rooted  out  without  pity 
and  without  scruple. 

On  February  12th,  1637,  Ferdinand  II. 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fer- 
dinand III.,  who  carried  on  the  lines  of 
his  father's  policy.  ''''Mi fill,  parvo  viuii' 
dus  regitiir  intellectu^''  said  the  wise  Ox- 
enstierna. 

The  great  war  dragged  its  slow  length 
along,  but  we'cannot  spare  space  to  follow 
its  fortunes. 

Among  the  partisans  who  were  at- 
tracted, in  part  by  her  personality,  to  the 
cause  of  Elizabeth,  the  most  distinguished 
and  the  most  constant  was  William,  Lord, 
Craven,  afterwards  Earl  Craven.  Chris- 
tian of  Brunswick  died  May  6,  1626,  and 
Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau,  had  passed 
away  on  April  23rd,  1625.  Craven  first 
met  Elizabeth  when  she  was  already  a 
refugee  in  Holland,  and  he  quitted  the 
Dutch  service  in  order  to  devote  himself, 
to  that  of  the  ex-queen  of  Bohemia. 
History  contains  few  instances  of  a 
more  chivalrous,  romantic,  self-sacrificing 
friendship.  His  purse  and  person  (Craven 
was  rashly  brave)  were  both  zealously  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  royal  mistress. 
Munificent  in  outlay,  indefatigable  in 
military  activity,  reckless  in  contempt  of 
danger.  Craven  might  well  have  adopted 
Christian's  motto,  "  AH  for  glory  and  for 
her;"  the  only  difference  being  that 
Craven  thought  more  of  her  than  he  did 
of  glory.  In  Christian  the  passions  had 
been  mixed.  Gustavus  himself  paid  a 
compliment  to  Craven's  valor;  and  of  all 
the  volunteers  —  Reay,  Hepburn,  and 
others  —  who  fought  for  her,  and  for  the 
Palatinate,  Craven  was  animated  by  the 


purest  devotion.  He  was  entrusted  by 
Elizabeth  with  the  care  of  the  fiery  young 
Rupert,  when  both  were  taken  prisoners 
by  the  emperor.  Craven  paid  for  his  free- 
dom a  ransom  of  ^20,000.  Rupert  was 
detained  for  three  years  in  mild  captivit)-, 
the  object  being  to  convert  him  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.  During  the  dark  days 
—  days  dark  for  the  Stuarts  —  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, Craven's  estates  were  seques- 
trated ;  though  they  were  restored  to  him 
at  the  Restoration;  but  he  found  means 
still  to  help  his  mistress.  In  Elizabeth's 
saddest  hour,  when  she  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  by  all  men,  the  faithful  Craven 
remained  by  her  side,  and  he  returned 
with  her  to  England.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  such  a  fact  (indeed  evidence  on 
the  subject  would  be  very  hard  to  pro- 
cure), but  history  whispers  that  the  pair 
were  privately  married.  Certain  it  is  that 
nothing  could  detach  Craven  from  her 
side,  and  that  his  life  and  fortune  —  all 
that  he  had  —  were  unceasingly  and  loyal- 
ly devoted  to  her  comfort  and  her  service. 
In  1661  Pepys  saw  Elizabeth  in  London, 
"brought  by  my  Lord  Craven"  to  the 
Duke's  Theatre.  A  paladin  of  romance, 
Craven  remains  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
stances in  history  of  a  knightly,  generous, 
unswerving  devotion  to  a  woman  and  her 
cause. 

Let  us  now  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
domestic  relations  of  Elizabeth. 

She  had  around  her,  in  Holland,  four 
daughters  —  Elizabeth,  born  1618;  Luise, 
born  1622;  Henrietta  Maria,  born  1626; 
Sophia,  born  1630;  and  her  two  younger 
sons,  Edward  and  Philipp,  were  also  for 
a  time  with  her. 

Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  the 
plainest  of  the  sisters.  She  was  quiet, 
melancholy,  absorbed  in  study.  In  1636 
Ladislaus  of  Poland  proposed  for  Eliza- 
beth, but  she  peremptorily  refused  to 
marry  a  Catholic  prince.  Des  Cartes 
(born  1596)  was  the  friend,  the  tutor,  the 
correspondent  of  this  learned  daughter  of 
Frederick  and  of  Elizabeth,  who  remained 
unmarried,  and  ultimately  became  abbess 
of  the  Protestant  Stift  of  Herford,  in 
Westphalia.     She  died  in  1680. 

Of  Henrietta  Maria  there  is  no  vivid 
record,  but  she  married,  1651,  Prince 
Ragoczy  von  Siebenbiirgen. 

Luise  was  pretty,  and  was  lively.  She 
was  a  paintress  of  repute  in  her  own  little 
circle,  and  seems  to  have  loved  gaiety  and 
society. 

Sophia  —  the  ablest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  daughters  — "  one  of  the  hand- 
somest,   the     most    cheerful,     sensible, 
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shrewd,  accomplished  of  women,"  says 
Thackeray  —  married,  1658,  Ernst  Au- 
gust, Bishop  of  Osnabriick,  and  brother 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  This  lady, 
called  in  our  history  books  "the  electress 
Sophia,"  is  the  direct  ancestress  of  our 
present  royal  family.  In  1672  her  hus- 
band succeeded  to  the  possession  of 
Hanover,  and  to  the  electoral  dignity. 
In  1 7 14,  a  few  weeks  after  his  mother's 
death,  her  son,  George  Ludwig,  succeeded 
Anne  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as 
George  I.  This  boorish,  ungraceful  prince 
recalled  no  suggestion  of  his  bright  moth- 
er, but  seemed  to  have  absorbed  a  terri- 
bly large  infusion  of  the  characteristics 
of  his  ungainly  father.  The  English  na- 
tion specially  settled  the  succession  on 
Sophia  and  her  Protestant  descendants, 
while  passing  over  the  claims  of  all  her 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Her  brother  Edward,  and  his  brother 
Philipp,  were  sent  to  Paris  to  "  finish 
their  education,"  a  plan  which  was  not 
attended  with  happy  results.  They  were 
probably  glad  enough  to  go,  and  to  escape 
from  the  weary  routine,,  from  the  in- 
trigues, littlenesses,  spites,  of  their  moth- 
er's mock  court  in  Holland. 

Elizabeth  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  educating  or  in  secur- 
ing the  love  of  her  children.  Her  daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth  and  Sophia,  voluntarily 
left  their  mother  to  go  to  Kassel  or  to 
Heidelberg.  In  1645  her  son  Edward 
married  Anna,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Nevers,  and  turned  Catholic;  his  apos- 
tacy  being  doubtless  a  serious  sorrow  to 
his  mother.  Karl  Ludwig  wrote  very  an- 
grily to  his  recusant  brother;  but  the  life 
of  Edward  was  thereafter  lived  apart  from 
the  main  current  of  the  career  of  his 
family.  It  is  certain  that  Edward  mar- 
ried in  Paris,  where  he  found  favor  and 
countenance,  without  his  mother's  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  and  that  this  step  and 
his  perversion  were  a  sore  surprise  to 
her.  Philipp  had  a  quarrel  in  the  Hague 
with  a  certain  debauched  Sieur  d'Epinay  ; 
and  on  the  day  following,  January  20th, 
1646,  Philipp,  assisted  by  his  myrmidons, 
killed  D'Epinay  ;  for  which  offence  he  had 
to  fly  Holland.  In  1655  Philipp  was  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Rethel. 

In  1644,  the  noble  Luise  Juliane,  the 
generous  mother-in-law  of  Elizabeth,  died. 

The  conduct  of  Rupert  and  of  Maurice 
in  the  civil  wars  had  alienated  the  En- 
glish government  from  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
and,  to  some  extent,  she  had  become  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  nation.  During 
the  late  years  of    the   Protectorate  her 


allowance  from  England  seems  to  have 
been  withheld. 

One  child  only,  her  daughter  Luise,  re- 
mained to  cheer  the  solitary  mother. 
After  some  shadow  of  scandal,  into  the 
details  of  which  history  now  vainly  tries 
to  pierce,  Luise,  one  morning,  was  found 
to  have  left  —  to  have  fled  from  her  lone- 
ly mother;  but  a  few  lines  informed  the 
distracted  Elizabeth  —  "I  have  gone  to 
France,  there  to  be  reconciled  to  the  true 
Church,  and  to  enter  a  cloister."  This 
was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  still  fervently 
Protestant  widow  of  Frederick.  Luise 
became  Abbess  of  Maubuisson  ;  but  hers 
was  no  austere,  cloistered  seclusion.  She 
lived  gaily,  went  to  court  in  Paris  ;  and 
had,  as  Soltl  tells  us,  "  many  children." 
Her  conversion  brought  with  it  no  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  no  asceticism  of  the 
cloister. 

Her  last  child  having  thus  left  her, 
Elizabeth  could  turn  for  comfort  only  to 
Lord  Craven.  We  must  now  pass  at  a 
leap,  and  without  regard  to  the  tangle  of 
petty  events,  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
which,  in  1648,  virtually  concluded  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  settled,  among  so 
many  other  things,  the  question  of  the 
Palatinate. 

The  primary  cause  of  that  memorable 
peace  was  the  thorough  exhaustion  of  the 
combatants,  and  especially  of  the  Catholic 
powers.  Exhaustion  only,  inability  to 
continue  the  conflict,  could  have  con- 
strained Rome,  Spain,  Austria,  to  grant 
toleration  to  German  Protestants.  The 
result  of  thirty  years  of  wastefully  wicked 
war ;  of  a  war  in  which  oceans  of  blood 
were  unnecessarily  shed,  and  in  which 
unspeakable  human  misery  was  caused, 
gave  to  Protestantism  that  for  which  it 
had  contended  at  the  beginning;  and 
Catholic,  Lutheran,  Calvinist  had  to  live 
together  in  mutual  toleration,  each  belief 
holding  its  own  as  best  it  could  in  Ger- 
many. Henceforth  the  disciples  of  Loy- 
ola could  not  kill,  oppress,  or  extirpate  the 
followers  of  Luther  or  of  Calvin  ;  and 
worn  and  wasted  Germany,  which  had 
been  for  so  long  the  scene  of  civil  war,  the 
battlefield  of  ruin,  was  no  more  subject  to 
the  lust  of  Hapsburg  universal  dominion, 
or  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  priestly  rule. 

Despite  of  angry  protests,  and  of  much 
"  negotiation,"  Karl  Ludwig  could  obtain 
no  more  than  this  —  the  restoration  of  the 
Lower  Palatinate;  while  the  Upper  Pal- 
atinate remained  annexed  to  Bavaria. 
Both  Max  and  Karl  Ludwig  were  elect- 
ors ;  Bavaria  being  the  eighth  electorate, 
and  ranking  above  Kurpfalz.    The  spirit 
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of  Gustavus  had  been  at  work  up  to  the 
close  of  the  sad,  long  war.  It  is  notice- 
able that  the  Swedes  were  the  strongest 
force  then  left  in  the  field  with  power  to 
fight.  Wrangel  (with  whom  was  associ- 
afed  in  command,  Turenne)  was  the  last 
Swedish  general.  He  entirely  overran 
Bavaria,  and,  that  done,  no  barrier  stood 
between  his  victorious  army  and  the  gates 
of  Vienna.  This  crowning  success  in- 
duced Maximilian,  and  compelled  the  em- 
peror, to  agree,  on  equitable  terms,  to  a 
peace.  When  Max  demanded  an  armis- 
tice, he  was,-  at  first,  held  at  Vienna  as  a 
Majestdtsverbrecher,  or  traitor  guilty  of 
hio-h  treason;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
Max  had  not  capitulated  without  very 
sufficient  cause.  He  wished  to  stipulate 
that  the  Lower  Palatinate,  if  he  had  to 
cede  it,  should  remain  Catholic;  but  to 
this  the  victors  would  not  agree.  To  the 
last,  Sweden  did  good  service  to  Protes- 
tantism. When  the  terms  of  peace  be- 
came known,  the  Catholics  were  furious  ; 
the  Reformers  were  obstinate  ;  but  maugre 
all  objections,  necessity  had  dictated  an 
enduring  treaty.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
died  at  Ingolstadt  the  27th  of  September, 
1651. 

And  so,  as  Kiirpfah,  though  with  sadly 
shorn  territory,  Karl  Ludwig,  the  son  of 
the  IVinterkoni^,  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
and  to  his  desolated,  wasted,  miserable 
land.  Even  the  great  Library  of  Heidel- 
berg had  been  transported  to  the  Vatican. 
Karl  Ludwig  married,  22nd  February, 
1650,  Karoline,  daughter  of  the  Landgraf 
Wilhelm  V.,  of  Hessen.  On  the  loth  of 
April,  1651,  a  son,  Karl,  was  born  to  Karl 
Ludwig;  and  in  1652,  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  a  daughter,  Elizabetha  Charlotta. 
When  first  he  resumed  residence  in  the 
Old  Palace  x>l  the  Palatinate,  his  sisters 
Sophia  and  Elizabeth  were  with  him  in 
Heidelberg.  The  new  Palatine's  mar- 
riage was  not  a  success.  He  entered  into 
an  undisguised  intrigue  with  the  Hordii- 
lein,  or  maid  of  honor,  Degenfeld,  and  his 
wife  left  him  in  indignation,  and  returned 
to  her  father  in  Kassel. 

Karl  Ludwig  was  the  most  hateful  of 
the  children  of  Frederick  and  Elizabeth. 
He  withheld  from  his  brother  Rupert  Ru- 
pert's inheritance.  He  would  not  allow 
his  mother  to  come  to  Heidelberg,  nor 
would  he  pay  to  her  the  money  that  was 
justly  hers.  He  refused  her  her  jointure, 
and  would  not  give  her  her  dower  of 
Frankenthal.  He  was  karg  nnd  geizig^ 
mean  and  avaricious.  There  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  Elizabeth's  letters  to 
Karl  Ludwig.    They  express  a  mother's  in- 


dignation at  having  to  apply  for  her  own 
to  her  own  son,  and  then  the  sense  of  her 
necessities  lends  poignancy  to  her  pite- 
ous appea's.  It  seems  that  she  received 
1,000  guilders  a  month  from  Holland. 
She  writes  to  Karl  Ludwig,  August  23rd, 
1655:  "I  do  not  ask  you  much.  I  pray 
do  this  for  me;  you  will  much  comfort 
me  by  it,  who  am  in  so  ill  condition  as  it 
takes  all  my  contentment  from  me.  I  am 
making  my  house  as  little  as  I  can  so  that 
I  may  subsist  by  the  little  I  have,  till  I 
shall  be  able  to  come  to  you  ;  which  since 
I  cannot  do  because  of  my  debts,  which 
I  am  not  able  to  pay,  neither  the  new  nor 
the  old,  if  you  do  not  as  I  desire  I  am 
sure  I  shall  not  increase.  As  you  love 
me  I  do  conjure  you  to  give  an  answer." 

In  writing  from  the  Hague  to  Prince 
Rupert  on  April  29th,  year  not  given,  she 
says  (Bromley's  "  Royal  Letters  "),  "  The 
next  week  I  hope  to  hear  Louysa's  justi- 
fication against  all  her  calumnies." 

The  years  just  preceding  1660,  were 
times  of  trial  for  the  poor  ex-queen,  who 
found  herself  in  sore  straits  and  without 
much  hope  of  better  times.  The  battle 
of  Worcester  was  a  very  real  fact ;  the 
Restoration  was  very  uncertain.  The 
Stuarts  were  much  dispersed  over  Europe. 
Rupert  and  Maurice  were  pursuing  their 
adventurous  careers  as  corsairs  ;  and  she 
was  soon  to  lose  Maurice,  who  was 
drowned  at  sea.  Elizabeth's  debts  in- 
creased; and  creditors  became  pressing. 
She  was  too  poor  to  visit  Rhenen.  Wid- 
owed, childless,  friendless  (but  for  Craven), 
and  hopeless,  her  last  years  before  the 
Restoration  must  have  been,  even  to  her, 
sorrowful  and  lonely. 

But  the  Restoration  came,  and  her  neph- 
ew sat  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 
Elizabeth  desired  at  once  to  return  to  her 
native  land, but  Charles  II.  urged  her  not 
to  think  of  coming  to  England.  His  com- 
prehensive tenderness  for  women  did  not 
include  any  fondness  for  an  aged  aunt, 
impecunious,  unfortunate,  importunate. 
The  money  that  he  wanted  to  spend  upon 
the  female  sex  was  required  for  Mrs. 
Palmer  and  others  of  that  sort.  But 
Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  deterred.  She 
had  determined  to  return  to  England,  and 
on  May  17th,  1661,  she  landed  at  Mar- 
gate, and  travelled  on  to  London.  Her 
arrival  was  little  noticed.  Her  old  friends 
were  all  gone,  and  her  popularity  had  van- 
ished also.  She  had  outlived  the  con- 
temporaries of  her  youth,  and  a  genera- 
tion had  arisen  that  knew  her  not.  She 
was  slightly  regarded,  with  an  indolent 
curiosity,  as  the  titular  queen  of  a  remote 
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country,  which  was  all  but  unknown  to 
Whitehall. 

The  England  to  which  she  returned  was 
for  Elizabeth  a  changed  Enarland.  Be- 
tween  her  youth  and  her  age  stood  the 
great  shadow  of  the  Protectorate,  and  the 
mighty  image  of  Cromwell  separated  her 
brother  and  her  nephew.  Craven  alone 
remained  ever  tender,  ever  true.  She 
lived  in  Drury  House,  Drury  Lane.  From 
that  mansion  she  removed  to  Leicester 
House,  Leicester  Square,  and  there  five 
days  after  her  removal  to  the  new  dwell- 
ing, on  February  13th,  1662,  Elizabeth 
Stuart,  dowager  electress  Palatine  and 
titular  queen  of  Bohemia,  died. 

German  literature  contains  very  many 
works  of  authority  and  research  about 
the  great  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  no  one 
historian  has  set  his  mark  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Germany  separates  in  such  matters 
more  carefully  than  we  do.  She  keeps 
poet  and  historian  as  things  apart;  we 
mix  the  two  qualities  and  functions. 

The  great  historian,  resembling  in  that 
respect  the  poet  or  the  dramatist,  must, 
when  depicting  a  personage,  create  a 
character.  The  hints  of  history  are  the 
equivalents  of  the  suggestions  of  imag- 
ination. The  historian  must  see  clearly 
both  outside  and  inside  the  person  that 
he  would  portray,  and  must  combine  into 
an  art-whole  the  complete  portraiture, 
round  and  finished,  of  the  hero  or  heroine 
of  history.  This  task  is  the  duty  of  every 
true  historian,  but  it  can,  necessarily,  be 
discharged  but  by  few;  since  to  fulfil  it 
satisfactorily  requires  qualities  which 
nearly  rival  those  of  the  poet  or  creator. 
Carlyle  is  the  one  man  in  the  domain  of 
history  who,  through  many  absolute  crea- 
tions, really  fulfils  the  ideal  requirement; 
but  yet  another  instance  may  be  cited  in 
Froude's  picture  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
In  its  higher  aspects,  history  needs  an 
imagination  only  just  below  that  required 
by  a  great  poet. 

To  piece  out  the  imperfections  of  evi- 
dence; to  read,  by  insight,  the  motives  of 
action  and  the  depths  of  character;  to 
feel,  by  instinct,  the  passions  that  once 
fired  a  man  or  woman,  long  since  dead, 
and  but  imperfectly  depicted  by  the  chron- 
icler—  these  are  difficulties  which  can 
only  be  overcome  by  a  man  of  high  and 
penetrating  imagination,  who  possesses 
also  a  judicial  power  of  criticism.  It  is 
given  but  to  few  to  realize,  with  any  ob- 
jective force,  the  body,  form,  and  pres- 
ence ;  the  true  and  living  images  of  human 
beings  that  once  existed  ;  of  times  that 
are  past.     The  great  historian  must  pos- 


sess a  touch,  at  least,  of  the  poet ;  and 
we,  itj  England,  have  been  most  success- 
ful in  developing  this  ideal  historian. 

Elizabeth  can  never  have  been  beauti- 
ful. Pepys,  who  may  be  credited  with 
some  critical  judgment  of  female  charms, 
saw  her  in  Holland  when  he  went  with 
his  patron  to  bring  over  Charles  II.,  and 
records  of  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  that 
'*  she  seems  a  very  debonair,  but  a  plain 
lady."  Mr.  Pepys  hits  the  mark.  Her 
pleasant,  lively  manner  would  last  into 
her  age,  and  the  loss  of  youth  would  only 
render  the  fact  plainer.  Four  portraits  of 
her  are  known  to  us.  The  one  by  Hon- 
thorst,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  is 
a  performance  of  little  mark  or  likelihood. 
There  are  two  at  Hampton  Court ;  one  (No. 
128)  is  a  full  length,  also  by  Honlhorst, 
in  which  she  is  depicted  in  a  dark  dress 
with  a  large  ruff;  the  hair  red,  the  face 
rather  pointedly  oval,  with  an  expression 
of  some  shrewishness,  caused,  apparently, 
by  sorrow.  The  mouth  is  thin  and  tightly 
compressed,  and  the  expression  is  scarce- 
ly lovable.  The  other  Hampton  Court 
work  (No.  765)  is  by  Derick,  a  good  paint- 
ing, badly  liung,  and  iheyounj^es^  portrait 
of  Elizabeth  that  is  extant.  'The  face  is 
round,  like  that  of  James  in  youth,  and 
the  expression  is  happy.,  It  is  the  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  with  all  life  opening  in 
hope,  when  the  young  Count  Palatine  has 
crossed  the  sea  to  woo  her  for  his  bride. 
Honthorst  was  teacher  of  painting  to  the 
princess  Louisa. 

To  the  Royal  Academy  we  owe  those 
recent  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  the 
"old  masters,*'  which  are  the  delight 
alike  of  the  art  critic  and  of  the  historical 
student.  In  the  winter  exhibition  of  1S80 
appeared  a  portrait  of  Elizabeth  (No.  127) 
by  Mierevelt,  which  belongs  to  the  high- 
est class  of  portrait  art,  and  which  is  the 
best  existing  portrait  of  the  queen  of  Bo- 
hemia. It  was  painted  in  Holland,  and 
represents  Elizabeth  at  about  the  middle 
of  her  career.  Beneath  the  veneer  of 
femininity  we  recognize  the  ignoble  fea- 
tures of  James.  The  modelling  of  every 
feature  resembles  that  of  her  father's  face. 
He  had  very  protruding  eyes;  they  are 
seen,  softened,  in  this  portrait.  The  as- 
pect is  serious  ;  the  face  is  painted  in 
repose,  but  is  full  of  character,  and  the 
spectator  feels  that  he  stands  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  true  Elizabeth.  Her  hair  is 
red  and  the  complexion  is  opaquely  white. 
The  lips  are  ugly,  thin,  and  are  closely 
compressed.  The  forehead  is  poor  and 
narrow.  Obstinacy,  rather  than  firmness, 
is  expressed.     The  shape  of  the  face  is 
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oval,  with  a  somewhat  pointed  chin.  The 
dress  is  a  study  of  a  royal  costume  of  the 
period.  The  portrait  is  full  length,  and 
gives  the  physiognomy  of  the  whole  fig- 
ure. The  bearing  is  that  of  a  woman 
accustomed  to  play  the  queen  ;  the  hands 
are  fine;  and  the  totality  of  the  being  ex- 
pressed agrees  fully  with  all  that  we  know, 
or  can  dwine,  of  the  superficial,  though 
amiable  character  of  the  pleasure-loving 
but  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Stuart.  This  portrait  is  quite  admirable 
and  masterly.  The  face,  in  its  still  gravity, 
is  not  altogether  lovable  or  attractive. 
You  retain  an  impression  of  shrewdness 
and  vivacity,  coupled  with  a  mean  intel- 
lect, and  with  a  calculating  heart. 

Elizabeth  and  Frederick  were  light, 
trivial  characters,  and  were,  it  must  be 
admitted,  somewhat  shallow  weaklings  ; 
but  the  romance  of  history  may  still  re- 
gard with  a  certain  tender  interest  their 
lives,  their  loves,  and  their  misfortunes. 
Behind  and  around  their  careers  stands 
the  great  portent  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  with  all  its  crowd  of  historical  fig- 
ures, with  all  the  turmoil  of  its  important 
events. 

To  the  general  public  in  England,  the 
Bohemian  royal  couple  have  subsided 
almost  into  mere  names,  vaguely  realized 
through  the  mists  of  a  by-flown  time. 
They  were  set  to  sink  or  swim  in  a 
period,  and  among  conflicting  powers 
that  were  too  terrible  and  too  powerful 
for  their  small  idiosyncrasies.  Hence, 
in  part,  the  pathos  of  their  story.  In 
India,  in  the  country  in  which  deadly 
snakes  do  most  abound,  the  natives  walk 
about  with  bare  legs ;  and  Frederick  and 
Elizabeth  had  no  armor  that  saved  them 
from  being  easily  bitten  by  the  poison  of 
ambition  and,  the  venom  of  vanity.  Ag- 
gression, to  be  successful,  must  be  backed 
by  mental  power  and  by  warrior  prowess 
—  they  had  neither.  Ambition  should  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff  than  that  of  which 
they  were  composed.  Vanity  impelled 
them  into  ambition  ;  impotence  reduced 
them  to  misfortune  ;  but  they  bitterly  ex- 
piated their  faults,  and  their  miscalcula- 
tion of  their  own  means  or  of  the  help  of 
others. 

James,  owing  to  weak  legs,  had  to  lean 
upon  the  shoulders  of  men  ;  Frederick 
and  Elizabeth,  owing  to  their  want  of 
mental  and  physical  force  for  great  enter- 
prises, were  compelled  to  depend  upon 
the  help  of  others,  and  they  leant  upon 
broken  reeds  —  as  on  the  German  Prot- 
estant princes,  the  Union,  Jam.es  and 
Charles.     Heavy  losses  and  serious  sor- 


rows punished  their  errors  and  their  defi- 
cient judgment;  but  neither  duplicity  nor 
treachery,  even  in  such  a  distracted  and 
immoral  day,  can  be  charged  against 
them,  nor  can  they  be  accused  of  cruelty 
or  found  guilty  of  tyranny.  The  impres- 
sion that  they  leave,  if  thin,  is  pure.  His 
nature,  if  weak,  was  tender;  her  charac- 
ter, though  shallow,  was  clear.  They 
were  nobly  steadfast  in  the  faith,  and  they 
resisted  the  temptations  of  interest  to 
deny  their  religion. 

Frederick  was,  at  least,  a  gallant,  gen- 
tle, and  accomplished  carpet-knight. 
Elizabeth  was  graceful  and  gracious  as 
princess  and  as  queen.  Their  conjugal 
fidelity  and  true  attachment  render  them 
models,  as  royal  married  lovers,  in  their 
dissolute  century.  They  had  vanity  with- 
out ability,  ambition  without  success. 
Their  capacity,  though  but  small,  was 
equal  to  that  of  Ferdinand  ;  was  certainly 
superior  to  that  of  Philip  II.  Circum- 
stance made  the  difference  of  success, 
and  caused  the  revolution  of  their  wheel 
of  fortune.  For  many  reasons  we  have 
thought  it  good  to  try  to  snatch  them 
from  a  submerging  oblivion,  and  to  place 
on  record  a  brief,  if  imperfect,  picture  of 
that  English  princess  who  was  once  queen 
of  hearts  and  queen  of  Bohemia. 

H.  ScHUTz  Wilson. 


From  The  Fortniahtly  Review. 
THE  ANALYSIS  OF   HUMOR. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  de- 
fine wit,  but  no  one,  at  least  to  my  knowl- 
edge, has  ever  essayed  a  precise  definition 
of  humor.*  This,  however,  is  in  reality 
less  remarkable  than  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear.  Wit,  even  in  its  later  and  trans- 
formed signification,  is  a  word  of  respect- 
able antiquity  in  the  language.  Humor, 
at  least  as  used  to  denote  that  particular 
quality  of  ideas,  or  particular  faculty  of 
persons,  which  is  now  expressed  by  it,  is 
a  much  later  addition  to  our  vocabulary. 
As  long  ago  as  Locke's  day,  to  go  no 
farther  back,  our  modern  signification  of 
wit  had  been  added  to  its  older  meaning 
of  "cleverness,"  "intelligence,"  "ingenu- 
ity," etc.  "  Wit,"  says  Locke,  "  lies  most 
in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and  putting 
those  together  with  quickness  and  variety 

*  No.  42  of  "The  Spectator"  purports  to  discuss 
the  nature  and  composition  of  humor,  but  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  really  a  general  disquisition  on  true  and 
false  provocatives  of  mirth,  in  which  no  attempt  is 
made  to  discriminate  between  wit  and  humor. 
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wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or 
congruity,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant 
pictures  and  aojreeable  visions  to  the 
fancy."  The  obvious  imperfections  of 
this  definition  were  corrected  by  Addison, 
who  observes  that  "every  resemblance  of 
ideas  is  not  that  which  we  call  wit,  unless 
it  be  such  that  gives  delight  and  surprise 
to  the  reader."  "These  two  properties," 
he  adds,  "seem  essential  to  wit,  more 
particularly  the  last  of  them.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  resemblance  of  ideas 
be  wit,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ideas 
should  not  lie  too  near  to  one  another  in 
the  nature  of  things  ;  for  where  the  like- 
ness is  obvious  it  gives  no  surprise." 
Early,  therefore,  in  the  last  century  a 
definition  which  contains  the  substance 
of  Sydney  Smith's  later  analysis  of  th.e 
quality  of  wit  had  already  been  formu- 
lated. Humor,  however,  has  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  generations  been 
stereotyped  in  its  present  meaning. 
Down  till  late  in  the  eigliteenth  century 
it  was  indiscriminately  employed  in  its 
modern  and  in  an  older  and  quite  different 
sense;  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  re- 
flect that  many  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  humorous  could  not,  in  their  own 
day,  have  been  congratulated  on  their 
"  humor"  without  great  risk  of  misunder- 
standing. To  Sterne  or  to  Goldsmith  it 
would  have  appeared  but  an  equivocal 
compliment  to  be  described  as  a  humorist, 
a  name  which  more  often  at  that  period 
connoted  a  foible  than  a  gift.  We  find 
Sterne  applying  it  to  his  friend  Hall 
Stevenson  in  precisely  the  same  apolo- 
getic spirit  as  Addison  fifty  years  before 
had  applied  it  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley: 
as  a  synonym,  namely,  for  a  whimsical 
but  harmless  and  well-meaning  eccentric. 
"I  have  observed  in  several  of  my  pa- 
pers," says  Mr.  Spectator,  "that  my 
friend  Sir  Roger,  amidst  all  his  good  qual- 
ities, is  something  of  a  humorist;  a"nd 
that  his  virtues  as  well  as  imperfections 
are  as  it  were  tinged  with  a  certain  ex- 
travagance, which  makes  them  particu- 
larly his  and  distinguishes  them  from 
those  of  other  men."  And  in  the  same 
way  writes  Sterne  to  his  friend  Steven- 
son :  "She  (my  wife)  swears  you  are  a 
fellow  of  wit,  though  humorous,"  where 
the  dominance  of  the  idea  of  eccentricity 
over  the  modern  mean  ins:  of  the  word 
comes  out  with  remarkable  clearness. 
The  philological  history  of  the  word 
"  wit"  has  been  marked  by  no  such  curi- 
ous vicissitudes  as  this. 

In  one  respect,  however,  it  is  somewhat 
singular  that    no    precise    definition    of 


humor  should  ever  have  been  formulated  : 
inasmuch  as  the  writer  who  has  done 
most  for  the  analysis  of  wit  would  himself 
seem  to  have  accidentally  and  uncon- 
sciously stumbled  on  what  appears  much 
to  resemble  the  very  object  we  are  seek- 
ing. It  certainly  looks  as  if  Sydney  Smith 
had  at  one  time  become  very  "warm  "  in 
his  search,  as  the  language  of  the  chil- 
dren's game  has  it;  and  that  had  he,  in 
his  extremely  acute  review  of  "Edge- 
worth  on  Irish  Bulls,"  but  carried  his  in- 
quiry a  single  step  farther,  he  would  have 
lighted  on  the  definition  sought.  Pro- 
pounding to  himself  the  question,  "What 
is  an  Irish  bull?"  he  answers  it  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  shall  venture  to  say  that  a 
bull  is  an  apparent  congruity  and  real  in- 
congruity of  ideas  suddenly  discovered. 
And  if  this  account  of  bulls  be  just,  they 
are  (as  might  have  been  supposed)  the 
very  reverse  of  wit;  for  as  wit  discovers 
real  relations  that  are  not  apparent,  bulls 
admit  apparent  relations  that  are  not  real. 
The  pleasure  arising  from  wit  proceeds 
from  our  surprise  at  suddenly  discovering 
two  things  to  be  similar  in  which  we  sus- 
pected no  similarity.  The  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  bulls  proceeds  from  our  discov- 
ering two  things  to  be  dissimilar  in  which 
a  resemblance  might  have  been  sus- 
pected." And  he  goes  on  to  remark  with 
perfect  justice  that  "the  stronger  the  ap- 
parent connection  and  the  more  complete 
the  real  disconnection  of  the  ideas,  the 
greater  the  surprise  and  the  better  the 
bull.  The  less  apparent  and  the  more 
complete  the  relations  established  by  wit, 
the  greater  gratification  does  it  afford." 

Whether  this  is  a  complete  definition 
even  of  wit  itself  —  considered,  that  is  to 
say,  in  its  emotional  as  distinguished 
from  its  intellectual  effects,  we  will  in- 
quire hereafter;  but  accepting  it  provis- 
ionally as  accurate,  let  us  examine  the 
antithesis  of  which  it  forms  a  factor  in 
the  passage  above  quoted.  Here,  then, 
the  first  point  to  be  remarked  is,  that  if 
the  definition  of  wit  has  been  correctly 
framed,  it  will  follow  that  the  bull  cannot, 
by  reason  of  its  more  limited  extension, 
be  the  converse  of  wit.  For  though  the 
essence  of  wit  may  be  in  the  discovery  of 
unsuspected  similitudes  under  apparent 
dissimilitudes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
bull  is  merely  the  disclosure  of  unsus- 
pected dissimilitudes  under  apparent  si- 
militudes. The  ideas  which  the  maker  of 
an  Irish  bull  combines  are  something 
more  than  dissimilar:  they  are  mutually 
exclusive.  They  are  either  contradictory 
in   terms   or   physically  incompatible   in 
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act ;  and  since,  therefore,  the  class  of 
.  deas  compared  togfether  in  the  bull  are, 
:  ;o  use  the  old  logical  phrase,  greater  in 
'  •'  intention  "  and  less  in  '•  extension  '_'  than 
the  ideas  compared  together  in  wit,  it  fol- 
I  lows  that  the  Irish  bull  cannot  be  the  con- 
-  verse  of  the  witticism. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  observed, 
though  this  is  a  minor  point,  that  Syd- 
ney Smith's  admission  that  the  bull  must 
be  "unintentional  "is  virtually  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  it  cannot  be,  at  any 
rate  subjectively  speaking,  the  converse  of 
wit.  For  wit,  considered  as  a  quality 
inherent  to  the  comparison  of  ideas,  is 
independent  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the 
person  comparing  them ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  although  we  might  deny  the  honors 
of  "a  wit"  to  a  man  who  stumbles  acci- 
dentally on  a  mot^  we  could  not  on  that 
account  refuse  the  praise  of  "  wit"  to  the 
saying  itself.  But  an  <7/^yVr//7/<?  quality  of 
the  comparison  of  ideas  cannot  have  for 
its  converse  a  quality  thereof  which  is 
partially  subjective  of  the  person  who 
compares  them.  "  A  great  deal,"  adds 
Sydney  Smith,  "of  the  pleasure  experi- 
enced from  bulls  proceeds  from  a  sense 
of  superiority  *  in  ourselves  "  to  the  per- 
son uttering  them.  •'  Bulls  which  were 
invented  or  known  to  be  invented  might 
please,  but  in  a  less  degree  for  want  of 
this  additional  zest."  Undoubtedly  that 
is  true,  but  it  is  quite  enough  to  show  the 
radical  distinction,  both  of  origin  and 
character,  between  the  pleasurable  emo- 
tions respectively  produced  by  these  two 
forms  of  the  comparison  of  ideas.  Our 
feeling  towards  the  sayer  of  a  witty  thing 
is  certainly  not  one  of  "superiority,"  but 
of  admiration,  and  even  gratitude;  and 
our  "zest  "  is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  deliberate  "invention"  —  of 
cleverness^  in  other  words  —  which  we 
perceive  the  speaker  to  have  displayed. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  real 
logical  converse  of  wit  is  not  that  acci- 
dental and  rare  peculiarity  of  the  com- 
parison  of  ideas   which  constitutes    the 


*  This  sense  of  superiority,  however,  is,  it  should  be 
noted,  of  a  somewhat  subtle  kind.  It  must  not  be  the 
mere  contempt  with  which  a  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence might  regard  a  stupid  blunderer.  It  is  rather 
the  pride  of  quick  perception  ;  a  triumph  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  those_  intellectual  pitfalls  into  which  men  far 
from  stupid  might  at  any  moment  inadvertently  tumble. 

"Fewer  absentees   than  formerly!  "exclaims  one  of     ..,k:„k  ,„^    t-..^.^^-^*.    A       "••!•..»» 
Mr.   Charles  Keene's  excellent   Irishmen  in   Punch.     ^^}^^\^  ^^,  SUSpeCted    nO  Similarity." 
"Not  a  bit  of  it,  me  boy.     The  counthry  swar-rms 
with  '  em."     This  is  a  nearly  perfect  bull  of  its  kind ;  but 
it  is  so  for  the  very  reason   that  it  could  have  Ijeen 
easily  made  by  any  man  who  had  so  accustomed  him- 
self to  use  the  phrase  "The  country  swarms  with  them " 
as  a  mere  hyperbolical  equivalent  for  "  there  are  many 
of  them  intexistence,"  That  its  territorial  import,  so  to 
speak,  had  been  effaced  by  familiarity  from  his  mind. 
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Irish  bull,  but  that  deliberately  infused 
and  much  commoner  quality  of  their  com- 
parison which  we  agree  to  call  "humor." 
Had  Sydney  Smith  followed  out  his  analy- 
sis a  little  more  closely,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  emotion  of  pleasure  which 
we  experience  from  the  discovery  of  un- 
suspected incongruity  beneath  apparent 
congruity  of  ideas  is  of  far  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  he  seems  to  have  per- 
ceived. He  would  have  found  that  this 
pleasure  is  not  excited  by  the  Irish  bull 
alone,  nor  only  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  combination  of  the  incongruous  ideas 
is  unintentional  and  the  discovery  of  their 
incongruity  a  source  of  discomfiture  to 
their  combiner,  but  that  the  human  mind 
takes  delight  in  the  combination  for  its 
own  sake,- and  enjoys  the  contemplation 
of  incongruity  intentionally  exhibited. 
And  he  would,  I  believe,  have  been  able 
to  show  by  an  indefinite  number  of  illus- 
trative examples  that  the  cases  in  which 
this  happens  are  invariably  instances  of 
what  we  are  now  agreed  to  call  humor,  as 
distinct  from  wit.  It  may,  perhaps,  aph 
pear  rash  to  assert  of  so  Protean  a  quality 
that  in  its  every  phase  and  manifestation 
the  pleasure  given  by  it  can  be  traced  to 
the  perception  of  incongruity,  but  I  am 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  that  no  form  oi  pure  humor 
—  for  humor  and  wit  may,  of  course,  be 
sometimes  combined  in  the  same  sen- 
tence—  could  resist  such  reduction  in  the 
last  analysis.  But  we  ma}-,  I  think,  go 
further  even  than  this.  Good  reason 
may  be  given  for  concluding  that  wit  itself, 
considered  in  its  relation  to  laughter ^  is 
mainly,  if  not  wholl)%  dependent  on  an  in- 
fusion of  the  accidental  element  of  humor 
into  that  "discovery  of  latent  simili- 
tudes" of  which  it  essentially  consists. 
To  show  this,  however,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  resume  the  deferred  analysis  of 
Sydney  Smith's  above-cited  definition  of 
wit. 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one 
about  this  definition,  when  we  come  to 
examine  it,  is  that  it  is  too  wide  —  that  it 
commits  that  worst  fault  of  a  definition,  of 
covering  more  objects  than  it  is  intended 
to  define.  "  The  pleasure  arising  from 
wit  proceeds  from  our  surprise  at  sud- 
denly discovering  things  to  be  similar  in 

,  But 
if  this  alone  be  wit,  what  then  are  the 
rhetorical  figures  of  simile  and  metaphor 
themselves.?  The  similarities  revealed 
by  wit  must,  as  we  are  told,  be  unsus- 
pected, but  so  they  are  in  some  similes 
and  metaphors,  and  so  they  ought  to  be  in 
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all  similes  and  metaphors  which  are  meant 
to  be  rhetorically  effective.  An  orator 
who  confined  himself  to  pointing  out  pat- 
ent resemblances  would  soon  weary  and 
disG^ust  his  hearers  ;  to  captivate  or  even 
to  interest  them  he  must  disclose  latent 
resemblances;  but  when  he  does  so  the 
effect  is  not,  or  is  not  always,  wit.  He 
may  produce  somethin<^  of  the  intellectual 
effect  of  wit;  he  certainly  does  not  pro- 
duce its  well-known  physical  conse- 
quences. And  these  it  is  which  the  defi- 
nition leaves  altogether  unexplained.  We 
all  know,  without  going  into  questions 
of  the  wit  of  speech,  that  the  sudden  dis- 
coverv  of  fitness  invariably  gives  pleas- 
ure. The  answer  to  a  riddle,  the  neat 
working  out  of  a  mathematical  problem, 
the  solution  of  a  mechanical  puzzle,  all 
awaken  emotions  of  pleasure;  but  they 
do  not  excite  laughter,  or  not  at  any  rate 
among  adults.  One  may,  indeed,  see  a 
child  clap  its  hands  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing as  the  right  segment  of  its  "dissect- 
ing map"  drops  suddenly  into  an  un- 
promising-looking hole  ;  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  its  ciders  at  this  "sudden  dis- 
covery of  fitness  "  is  more  soberly  mani- 
fested. Surprise  and  pleasure  do  not 
here  excite  laughter,  nor  do  they  in  other 
analogous  cases.  Surprise  is  aroused  by 
every  brilliant  comparison  invented  by 
orator  or  writer;  and  the  pleasure  and 
admiration  which  accompany  it  are  pro- 
portioned to  the  perfection  of  the  com- 
parison, and  to  the  completeness  with 
which  it  lay  hidden  till  the  happy  sen- 
tence flung  the  light  upon  it.  But  though 
we  are  delighted  at  the  discovery,  and 
admire  the  discoverer,  we  do  not  necessa- 
rily laugh  at  it  or  with  him.  Sydney 
Smith  has  himself  remarked  on  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  suddenly  revealed  resem- 
blances to  excite  laughter,  and  suggested 
an  explanation  which,  though  true  enough 
so  far  as  it  goes,  is  insufficiently  general- 
ized. He  examines  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  cedar-tree  imparting  fragrance 
to  the  axe  and  the  Christian  returning 
good  for  evil  to  his  persecutors,  and  says 
that  this  would  give  the  pleasure  of  wit 
were  it  not  that  it  "  excited  virtuous  emo- 
tions." And  no  doubt  a  simile  which  ex- 
cites virtuous  emotions  is  not  calculated 
to  provoke  laughter  —  at  least  from  per- 
sons of  well-regulated  minds.  But,  in 
truth,  for  an  apt  comparison  to  produce 
mirth  it  is  not  enough  that  it  should  make 
no  positive  appeal  to  our  graver  feelings. 
Very  many  comparisons  that  we  meet 
with  in  literature  and  oratory  are  thor- 
oughly neutral   in   respect   of  the  moral 


emotions  which  they  arouse.  They  do 
not  of  themselves  sugjjest  any  serious 
train  of  reflections  or  affect  the  hearer's 
or  reader's  mood  to  solemnity  in  any 
way;  but  he  is  none  the  nearer  to  being 
amused  by  them  for  all  that.  I  would  not 
contend  that  they  are  on  that  ground  alone 
to  be  denied  the  honors  of  wit;  and,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  proposition  that  the  capacity  of  pro- 
voking laughter  is  to  be  treated  as  the 
differentia  of  wit  proper.  Such  a  propo- 
sition stands  refuted  by  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  examples  of  wit,  and  of  wit, 
too,  of  the  purest  and  subtlest  kind.  One 
might  read  the  "Provincial  Letters,"  for 
instance,  from  end  to  end,  without  a 
laugh,  yet  nobody  surely  would  deny  that 
the  keen  pleasure  which  Pascal's  irony 
gives  us  is  essentially  pleasure  of  the  kinS 
produced  by  wit.  Nevertheless  it  re- 
mains true  that  the  provocation  to  laugh- 
ter is  popularly  accounted  as  the  only 
true  test  of  wit;  and  it  is  at  least  certain, 
that  if  we  once  begin  to  waive  this  test, 
it  becomes  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
between  those  comparisons  of  ideas  which 
are  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  witty  "  and 
those  which  are  not.  At  opposite  ends  of 
the  scale  the  discriminative  process  may 
be  easy  enough.  There  are  some  similes, 
excellent  in  their  kind,  which  no  one  would 
think  of  including  in  the  catogory  of  wit, 
and  others,  not  perhaps  more  apt,  to 
which  no  one  would  think  of  refusing  a 
place  therein;  but  midway  between  the 
two  we  find  a  number  of  examples  which, 
except  by  applying  to  them  the  criterion 
risibile^  we  should  be  quite  at  a  loss  to 
assign  to  their  respective  categories. 

What  then  is  that  element  in  any  com- 
parison of  ideas  which,  when  present, 
makes  it  satisfy  this  criterion,  and  when 
absent  makes  it  fail  to  do  so.-*  It  is  not 
mere  felicity,  nor  mere  surprisingness 
—  not  the  closeness  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ideas  compared,  nor  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  that  resemblance' 
lies  hid  ;  for  these  as  has  been  observed, 
and,  as  could  be  easily  proved  by  exam- 
ples, are  characteristics  present  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  in  all  similes  and 
metaphors  of  any  degree  of  merit.  Let 
us  take  two  examples- at  random.  In  one 
of  his  eloquent  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes,  under  the  late  republi- 
can rdgime^  Senor  Castelar  was  dilating 
(rather  prematurely  as  events  proved)  on 
the  extinction  of  the  monarchical  spirit 
among  his  countrymen.  "The  monar- 
ch}'," he  exclaimed,  "is  dead  in  Spain. 
In    Spain,  gentlemen:    remember    what 
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that  means.  It  is  as  though  one  should 
say  that  the  Koran  was  dead  in  Mecca." 

Here  then  is  a  comparison,  which,  with- 
out beins:  above  the  average  of  quality, 
will  serve  to  illustrate  my  point  as  well  as 
another.  It  is  a  comparison  which  no 
one  would  think  of  describing  as  witty, 
but  which  nevertheless  fairly  satisfies 
Sydney  Smith's  definition  of  wit.  The 
resemblance  of  the  ideas,  that  is  to  say, 
is  sufficiently  striking,  and  yet  is  not  ob- 
vious, and  their  comparison  accordingly 
produces  that  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
surprise  which  was  all  that  Sydney 
Smith's  analysis  of  the  emotion  produced 
by  wit  can  be  said  to  yield.  Yet  the  com- 
parison is  undoubtedly  not  witty,  and  it 
certainly  fails  to  satisfy  the  criterion  risi- 
biie.  Alany  of  Senor  Castelar's  hearers 
no  doubt  applauded  it,  but  we  may  take 
it  as  certain  that  none  of  them  laughed  at 
it. 

But  on  the  other  hand  take  this  exam- 
ple. A  certain  moribund  ministry,  exist- 
ing only  on  the  sufferance  of  the  opposi- 
tion, was  wont  to  plead  for  successive 
prolongations  of  its  official  life  on  the 
ground  of  the  valuable  legislative  meas- 
ures which  it  declared  itself  on  the  point 
of  producing;  and  these  appeals  were 
compared  by  Albany  Fonblanque  to  the 
plea  which  female  convicts  under  capital 
sentence  sometimes  put  forward  for  the 
arrest  of  execution  on  the  ground  of 
pregnancy.  Fonblanque's  comparison  is 
here  as  apt  as,  but  perhaps  no  apter  than, 
Castelar's,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
called  witty,  while  Castelar's  would  not; 
and,  unlike  Castelar's,  it  certainly  satisfies 
the  criterion  risibile.  It  is  indeed  ex- 
tremely laughable,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  why.  The  ideas  compared 
are  in  this  case  not  only  outwardly  dis- 
similar, they  are  incongntous,  and  incon- 
gruity in  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  here  used  means  much  more  than  mere 
dissimilarity.  Incongruous  ideas  are 
ideas  which  are  not  only  dissimilar  as 
presented  to  the  intellectual  vision,  but 
which  belong  to  different  planes  of  emo- 
tion. Now  the  ideas  of  the  monarchy  in 
Spain,  and  of  the  Koran  in  Mecca  may 
be  mentally  unlike  enough,  but  they  are 
emotionally  similar:  there  is  no  marked 
descent  in  dignity  from  one  to  the  other. 
But  from  the  idea  of  a  condemned  wom- 
an pleading  for  the  life  of  her  unborn 
child,  to  the  idea  of  a  discredited  govern- 
ment attempting  to  wheedle  out  a  political 
reprieve  for  themselves  as  being  big  with 
legislative  projects,  there  is  a  very  notable 
and  comical  descent  indeed.     The  ideas, 


in  short, are  incongruous;  and  it  is  the  in- 
congruity of  the  things  compared,  not  the 
neatness  or  felicity  of  the  comparison, 
which  provokes  laughter.  But  incongru- 
ities form  the  material  of  humor,  as  re- 
semblances form  the  material  of  wit;  and 
in  cases  like  this,  therefore,  we  can  clearlv 
trace  the  laughter-moving  property  of 
witticisms  to  an  admixture  in  them  of  the 
quality  of  humor. 

There  are  doubtless,  however,  other 
cases  in  which  this  is  not  so  immediately 
apparent  —  cases  in  which  the  ideas  com- 
pared in  a  witticism  are  not  themselves 
incongruous,  while  laughter  is,  notwith- 
standing, provoked  by  the  comparison. 
Even  here,  however,  it  will  be  found,  I 
believe,  that  it  is  not  to  the  mere  felicity 
of  the  comparison  that  the  laughter  is 
due  —  that  it  is  not  the  perception  of  fit- 
ness but  that  of  unfitness  which  arouses 
mirth.  Among  the  many  witty  things 
which  were  said,  or  are  reported  to  have 
been  said,  in  the  old  Irish  Parliament, 
there  was  none  perhaps  of  higher  merit 
than  this:  "The  honorable  member  de- 
scribed himself  just  now  as  the  guardian 
of  his  own  honor,  but  on  other  occasions 
I  have  heard  him  boast  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  sinecures."  We  not  only  ad- 
mire this,  but  laugh  at  it,  and  it  might  be 
thought  at  first  sight  that  the  laughter 
was  the  pure  product  of  the  wit.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  follow  as  instantaneously 
and  inevitably  upon  the  flash  of  surprise 
struck  out  at  the  moment  when  we  grasp 
the  "point  "as  the  thunder-clap  follows 
upon  the  lightning  when  the  storm  is  di- 
rectly overhead.  Yet  still  I  am  inclined  : 
to  think  that  it  is  in  reality  not  the  sense  • 
of  fitness,  but  of  unfitness  — not  the  felic- 
ity of  the  comparison,  but  its  extremely 
///felicitous  application  to  the  person 
against  whom  it  is  directed  -^  which 
moves  us  to  mirth.  The  "passion  of 
laughter"  has  been  defined  by  Hobbes  in 
his  "Discourse  of  Human  Nature"  as 
"nothing  else  but  sudden  glory  arising 
from  some  sudden  conception  of  some 
eminency  in  ourselves  by  comparison 
with  the  inferiority  of  others,  or  with  our 
own  formerly;"  and  though  this  defini- 
tion stands  in  need  of  course  of  some  al- 
lowance for  the  too  sweeping  cynicism  of 
its  author,  it  undoubtedly  contains  a  large 
ingredient  of  truth.  It  is  always,  indeed, 
as  unsafe  to  neglect  a  definition  of  Hobbes 
as  a  maxim  of  Rochefoucauld's.  Neither 
shows  us  more  than  the  "seamy  side" 
of  human  natue,  but  it  is  human  nature 
which  they  both  show.  The  "  passion  of 
laughter  "  is  usually  something  more  than 
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Hobbes's  "  sudden  glory ;  "  but  this  sud- 
den glory  is  nearly  always  an  ingredient 
in  it,  and  is  sometimes  its  sole  constitu- 
ent. I  believe  that  it  is  so  in  the  instance 
above  quoted.  We  laugh  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  this  "guardian  of  his  own  honor," 
and  glory  in  the  sudden  sense  of  supe- 
riority which  it  awakens  in  our  minds. 
We  rejoice  to  think  that  lue  have  never 
laid  ourselves  open  to  so  neat  and  ingen- 
ious an  insult;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
no  possible  exercise  of  caution  could  have 
saved  the  victim  —  the  mere  fact  that  no 
"enemy  of  sinecures"  could  reasonably 
have  foreseen  any  danger  in  describing 
himself  as  the  "guardian  of  his  own 
honor,"  —  detracts  nothing  from  the  com- 
placency with  which  we  contemplate  his 
dialectical  overthrow.  For  our  own  "  em- 
inency  "  need  not,  to  satisfy  Hobbes's 
definition,  be  founded  on  our  own  merit, 
nor  the  "infirmity  of  others"  on  their 
own  fault  litis  enough  that  circumstances 
have  placed  us  in  a  position  of  superior- 
ity to  another  man,  and  that  we  are  en- 
abled to  admire  the  suddenness  and  skill 
with  which  his  imprudent  utterances  have 
been  turned  to  his  own  confusion. 

But  in  so  far  as  this  "sudden  glory" 
enters  into  it,  the  example  in  question  is 
another  case  of  delight  in  incongruity  — 
of  pleasure  excited  by- the  spectacle  not 
of  fitness  but  of  unfitness.  In  other 
words,  it  is  not  the  ivitoi  the  comparison 
between  the  two  forms  of  sinecure,  but 
the  humor  of  the  contrast  between  the 
self-glorifying  intention  of  the  anti-sine- 
curist's  boasts  and  the  humiliating  use  to 
which  his  adversary  has  contrived  to  put 
them  that  excites  our  mirth.  And  the 
same  thing  is  observable  in  an  indefinite 
number  of  instances  —  instances  which  all 
tend  to  confirm  the  theory  that  humor 
and  not  wit  is  the  true  excitant  of  laugh- 
ter ;  and  that  if  and  when  laughter  is  ex- 
cited by  a  witty  comparison  it  will  be 
found  that  the  appeal  to  the  risible  fac- 
ulty comes  not  from  the  intellectual  shock 
which  is  produced  by  the  discovery  of  re- 
semblance between  the  two  compared 
ideas,  but  from  the  sudden  change  of 
emotional  temperature  which  is  produced 
when  we  are  compelled  to  associate  great 
things  with  small,  noble  things  with  ig- 
noble, serious  things  with  trivial,  and  to 
think  of  objects  thus  dissimilar  in  point 
of  dignity  as  in  some  other  respects 
closely  resembling  each  other. 

The  sum,  then,  of  the  matter  appears 
to  be  this  —  that  it  is  by  unfitness  always, 
and  by  fitness  never,  that  the  emotion  of 
laughter  is  stirred;  that  laughter,  in  other 


words,  is  the  satellite  of  humor  and  not  of 
wit,  save  when  wit  —  as  happens,  however, 
more  often  perhaps  than  not  —  is  in  hu- 
mor's company;  and  that  while,  therefore, 
the  former  is  confined  to  a  narrow  and 
strictly  defined  domain,  the  latter  ranges 
freely  over  all  the  incongruities  of  the 
world. 

iad'Kdl  {lev  yap  dxlu^,  rravTodaTruc  is  kckoi, 

said  the  Greek  gnomic  poet  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  good  and  the 
evil;  and  the  same  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  the  unity  of  the  material 
of  wit  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  material 
of  humor.  Resemblance  is  a  word  of  lim- 
itation, but  unlikeness,  disparit}',  unfit- 
ness, are  words  implying  the  negation  of 
limiting  qualities.  A  is  one;  but  not  — 
A  is  infinite,  and  humor  is  as  illimitable 
as  the  space  covered  in  scholastic  logic 
by  the  universal  negative. 

Still  it  is  not,  of  course,  the  extent  of 
the  field  over  which  humor  ranges,  but 
the  quality  of  its  material,  which  is  the 
really  interesting  thing.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  phenomena 
of  the  mystery  of  being,  that  this  keenest 
and  most  abiding  of  mental  pleasures 
should  be  essentially  and  inseparably 
combined  with  the  unfit,  the  incongruous 
—  with,  in  fact,  the  imperfect  in  human 
life  and  in  the  constitution  of  the  world. 
It  is  Carlyle,  I  think,  who  has  somewhere 
defined  humor  as  "a  sympathy  with  the 
seamy  side  of  things;"  but  the  metaphor 
has,  perhaps,  somewhat  of  a  tendency  to 
obscure  the  truth.  "Sympathy,"  in  this 
connection,  is  doubtless  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  natural  sense,  as  implying 
any  admixture  of  compassion  or  pity.  In 
that  acceptation,  of  course,  the  sense  of 
humor  is  neither  the  product  of  sympathy 
with,  nor  of  antipathy  to,  the  "seamy  side 
of  things"  —  two  perfectly  well-known 
and  well-marked  mental  attitudes  of  two 
different  classes  of  mind,  which,  however, 
belong  neither  of  them  to  the  humorous 
order ;  for  as  there  are  minds  too  impatient 
of  the  imperfections  of  life  to  permit  of 
their  possessing  a  sense  of  humor,  so 
there  are  minds  too  deeply  moved  by 
those  imperfections  to  permit  it  either. 
The  one  type  of  character  is  the  natural 
soil  from  w^hich  springs  the  visionary  phi- 
lanthropist and  projector  of  Utopias  — 
the  least  humorous  personage,  probably, 
among  mortal  men  ;  the  other  tends  as 
naturally  to  beget  the  ascetic  moralist  and 
thinker,  or  the  doer  of  good  works  for  the 
love  of  God  —  the  Pascals  or  the  Vincent 
de  Pauls  (the  first  of  which  names  alone 
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suffices  to  remind  us  how  completely  wit 
may  be  dissociated  from  humor)  —  the 
whole  race,  in  short,  of  those  eager  and 
melancholy  spirits  upon  whom  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  and  of  man's  lot  is  ever 
lowering  unrelieved.  But  Carlyle's  "  sym- 
pathy with  the  seamy  side  of  things " 
must,  no  doubt,  be  understood  to  mean 
something  quite  different  from  a  compas- 
sionate sense  of  the  imperfections  of  life: 
it  means,  beyond  question,  an  actual  en- 
joyment of  these  imperfections,  a  delight 
in  the  seaminess  for  the  sake  of  the  seams. 
But  so  explained,  the  phrase  as  greatly 
overstates  the  truth  of  the  case  as,  upon 
the  other  construction,  it  would  understate 
it;  for  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that 
the  sense  of  humor  is  appealed  to,  and 
keenly  appealed  to,  by  circumstances  and 
situations  in  which  it  would  be  simply 
diabolical  to  take  pleasure  :  in  which,  in- 
deed, none  but  fiends  could  be  seriously 
supposed  to  delight.  It  is  impossible,  for 
instance,  for  an  Agnostic,  possessed  of 
any  sense  of  humor  at  all,  to  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  humorous  —  the  powerfully 
humorous — element  underlying  the  whole 
relations  of  man  with  the  unseen  world 
and  with  his  own  unknown  future.  The 
fun  of  the  thing  is,  of  course,  disagreeably 
grim,  but  it  is  as  genuine  and  unmistak- 
able an  appeal  to  one's  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous as  ever  was  made  ;  and  being  so,  it 
cannot  help  producing  the  kind  of  pleas- 
ure which  the  recognition  of  the  ludicrous 
always  produces.  But  to  say  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  the  existence  and  insolubility 
of  an  insoluble  enigma,  with  which  mil- 
lions of  human  hearts  are  wrestling  in 
agony  every  hour  of  the  day,  would  be  to 
make  too  horrible  a  charge  against  human 
nature.  Moreover,  it  would  be  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it,  since  it  is  well  known  that 
the  capacity  of  feeling  most  intensely  on 
this  subject  is  itself  an  extremely  common 
accompaniment  of  the  power  of  appreciat- 
ing its  humorous  side. 

The  more  closely,  then,  we  examine  the 
pleasure  derived  from  the  quality  of  hu- 
mor, the  more  hopeless  seems  the  attempt 
to  find  a  place  for  it  under  any  known 
category  of  human  delights.  Analysis 
simply  lands  us  in  a  paradox,  and  there  it 
leaves  us.  Wit  has  its  analogues  in  half- 
a-dozen  other  products  of  the  human  in- 
telligence: in  poetry,  in  mechanics,  in 
music,  in  the  imitative  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  in  the  very  processes  of 
the  mathematician.  Fitness,  —  the  better 
if  surprising  and  suddenly  discovered  — 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  pleasure  which  we 
derive  from  all  of  these.     But  there  is  no 


analogue  of  humor  to  be  found  in  any  of 
them.  A  lame  couplet,  an  ill-constructed 
machine,  a  discordant  note,  a  clumsy 
statue,  a  picture  "out  of  drawing,"  a 
bungled  problem  —  these  are  not  pleasur- 
able to  hear,  or  see,  or  study,  but  purely 
painful.  If  ever  the  pain  that  they  give 
is  in  any  degree  relieved,  it  is  by  their 
chancing  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  humor 
on  accidental  grounds,  and  for  reasons 
bearing  on  relation  to  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  to  which  they  belong.  In  them- 
selves they  are  mere  blots  and  failures  — 
mere  negations  of  the  characteristic  effect 
which  the  work  of  the  poet  or  the  musi- 
cian, the  painter,  sculptor,  mechanican, 
or  mathematician  is  normally  calculated 
to  produce.  The  sense  of  humor  —  the 
pleasure  which  humor  awakens  —  stands 
alone ;  it  is  wholly  abnormal  and  disparate, 
completely  sui  generis ;  and  we  seek  in 
vain  for  any  other  account  to  give  of  its 
existence  except  that  "it  is  felt." 

But  whatever  mystery  may  surround  its 
origin  and  nature,  its  profound  and  abid- 
ing consolations  must  be  exultingly  rec- 
ognized by  all  but  those  thrice  unhappy 
beings  to  whom  it  has  been  denied.  We 
need  not  say  "gratefully"  recognized; 
for  really  the  endowment  of  man  with  a 
sense  of  humor  seems  no  more  than  a  fair 
equivalent  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
his  belief  in  immortality.  After  having 
been  deluded  for  so  many  ages,  it  would 
have  been  hard  indeed  to  have  denied  him 
the  satisfaction  of  laughing  at  the  hoax. 
As  it  is,  evolution,  the  giver,  has  added 
this  good  gift  to  him  for  what  evolution, 
the  destroyer,  has  taken  away.  Our  Lub- 
bocks  and  Tylors  have  not  yet  definitely 
fixed  for  us  the  birth,  and  systematically 
traced  out  for  us  the  growth,  of  the  sense 
of  humor  in  our  race  :  but  I  presume  that 
it  would  be  quite  undiscoverable  in  prim- 
itive man,  and  it  certainly  seems  that, 
while  it  was  but  faintly  developed  and 
sparsely  distributed  among  men  of  the 
"ages  of  faith,"  it  has  increased  in 
strength  and  depth  and  dispersion  with 
the  progress  of  modern  thought.  It  is 
assuredly  stronger  in  these  days  in  spite 
of  a  certain  superficial  lack  of  gaiety,  than 
it  has  ever  been  before,  and  its  pleasures 
are  beyond  doubt  as  well  suited  to  the 
sejiectus  7nnndi2,%  is  whist  to  the  old  age 
of  man.  We  can  say  of  it,  indeed,  as  we 
can  say  of  no  other  earthly  delight,  that  it 
grows  fuller  with  advancing  years,  that  it 
is  not  blunted  but  sharpened  by  mental 
suffering,  that  it  thrives  even  upon  the 
ashes  of  despair.  For  whether  there  be 
moral  enthusiasms  they  shall  fail;  wheth- 
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er  there  be  aesthetic  "moments"  they 
shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  thirst  for 
knowledge  even  this  shall  sometimes 
seem  vanity;  but  the  sense  of  humor 
never  faileth.  The  ancient  legend  had  it 
that  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  box,  and 
the  sole  anodyne  for  the  troop  of  ills 
which  had  escaped  from  under  its  half- 
opened  lid,  lay  hope;  but  if  hope  were 
man's  only  consolation  for  the  miseries  of 
his  earthly  lot,  he  would  be  nowadays  in 
a  desperately  evil  case.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  mythologist  was  mistaken. 
Zeus  never  mocked  the  race  of  mortals 
quite  so  cruelly  as  this  ;  nor  had  the  fatal 
act  of  Epimetheus  quite  so  illusory  a 
compensation.  The  anodyne  which  really 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  casket  was  not 
hope,  but  humor.  H.  D.  Traill. 
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I. 
FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  AND  FAMILIARITY. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  and  to  say  something 
obvious  about  Venice.  The  influence  of 
this  sea-city  is  unique,  immediate,  and 
unmistakable.  But  to  express  the  sober 
truth  of  those  impressions  which  remain 
when  the  first  astonishment  of  the  Vene- 
tian revelation  has  subsided,  when  the 
spirit  of  the  place  has  been  harmonized 
through  familiarity  with  our  habitual 
mood,  is  difficult. 

Venice  inspires  at  first  an  almost  Cory- 
bantic  rapture.  From  our  earliest  visits, 
if  these  have  been  measured  by  days 
rather  than  weeks,  we  carry  away  with  us 
the  memory  of  sunsets  emblazoned  in 
gold  and  crimson  upon  cloud  and  water; 
of  violet  domes  and  bell-towers  etched 
against  the  orange  of  a  western  sky;  of 
moonlight  silvering  breeze  -  rippled 
breadths  of  liquid  blue  ;  of  distant  islands 
shimmering  in  sunlitten  haze;  of  music 
and  black  gliding  boats;  of  labyrinthine 
darkness  made  for  mysteries  of  love  and 
crime  ;  of  statue-fretted  palace  fronts,  of 
brazen  clangor  and  a  moving  crowd;  of 
pictures  by  earth's  proudest  painters, 
cased  in  gold  on  walls  of  council  cham- 
bers where  Venice  sat  enthroned  a  queen, 
where  nobles  swept  the  floors  with  robes 
of  Tyrian  brocade.  These  reminiscences 
will  be  attended  by  an  ever-present  sense 
of  loneliness  and  silence  in  the  world 
around;  the  sadness  of  a  limitless  hori- 
zon, the  solemnity  of  an  unbroken  arch  of 


heaven,  the  calm  and  greyness  of  evening 
on  the  lagoons,  the  pathos  of  a  marble 
city  crumbling  to  its  grave  in  mud  and 
brine. 

These  first  impressions  of  Venice  are 
true.  Indeed  they  are  inevitable.  They 
abide,  and  form  a  glowing  background  for 
all  subsequent  pictures,  toned  more  aus- 
terely, and  painted  in  more  lasting  hues 
of  truth  upon  the  brain.  Those  have 
never  felt  Venice  at  all  who  have  not 
known  this  primal  rapture — or  who  per- 
haps expected  more  of  color,  more  of 
melodrama,  from  a  scene  which  nature  and 
the  art  of  man  have  made  the  richest  in 
these  qualities.  Yet  the  mood  engendered 
by  this  first  experience  is  not  destined  to 
be  permanent.  It  contains  an  element  of 
unrest  and  unreality  which  vanishes  upon 
familiarity.  From  the  blare  of  that  tri- 
umphal bourdon  of  brass  instruments 
emerge  the  delicate  voices  of  violin  and 
clarinette.  To  the  contrasted  passions  of 
our  earliest  love  succeed  a  multitude  of 
sweet  and  fanciful  emotions.  It  is  my 
present  purpose  to  recapture  some  of  the 
impressions  made  by  Venice  in  more 
tranquil  moods.  Memory  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  kaleidoscope.  Far  away  from 
Venice  I  raise  the  wonder-working  tube, 
allow  the  glittering  fragments  to  settle  as 
they  please,  and  with  words  attempt  to 
render  something  of  the  patterns  1  be- 
hold. 

II. 

A  LODGING  IN  SAN  VIO. 

I  HAVE  escaped  from  the  hotels  with 
their  bustle  of  tourists  and  crowded  ta- 
bles (fhote.  My  garden  stretches  down 
to  the  Grand  Canal,  closed  at  the  end  with 
a  pavilion,  where  I  lounge  and  smoke  and 
watch  the  cornice  of  the  Prefettura  fretted 
with  gold  in  sunset  light.  My  sitting- 
room  and  bedroom  face  the  southern 
sun.  There  is  a  canal  below,  crowded 
with  gondolas,  and  across  its  bridge  the 
good  folk  of  San  Vio  come  and  go  the 
whole  day  long —  men  in  blue  shirts  with 
enormous  hats,  and  jackets  slung  on  their 
left  shoulder;  women  in  kerchiefs  of  or- 
ange and  crimson.  Barelegged  boys  sit 
upon  the  parapet,  dangling  their  feet  above 
the  rising  tide.  A  hawker  passes,  balanc- 
ing a  basket  full  of  live  and  crawling 
crabs.  Barges  filled  with  Brenta  water 
or  Mirano  wine  take  up  their  station  at 
the  neighboring  steps,  and  then  ensues  a 
mighty  splashing  and  hurrying  to  and  fro 
of  men  with  tubs  upon  their  heads.  The 
brawny  fellows  in  the  wine-barge  are  red 
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rfrom  brows  to  breast  with  drippings  of  the 
rvat.  And  now  there  is  a  bustle  in  the 
H  quarter.  A  barca  has  arrived  from  St. 
^  Erasmo,  the  island  of  the  market-gardens. 
It  is  piled  with  gourds  and  pumpkins, 
cabbages  and  tomatoes,  pomegranates 
and  pears  —a  pyramid  of  gold  and  green 
and  scarlet.  Brown  men  lift  the  fruit 
aloft,  and  women  bending  from  the  path- 
way bargain  for  it.  A  clatter  of  chaffer- 
ing tongues,  a  ring  of  coppers,  a  Babel  of 
hoarse  sea-voices,  proclaim  the  sharpness 
of  the  struggle.  When  the  quarter  has 
been  served,  the  boat  sheers  off  dimin- 
ished in  its  burden.  Boys  and  girls  are 
left  seasoning  their  polenta  with  a  slice 
of  zucca^  while  the  mothers  of  a  score  of 
families  go  pattering  up  yonder  court- 
yard with  the  material  for  their  husbands' 
supper  in  their  handkerchiefs.  Across 
the  canal,  or  more  correctly  the  Rio^  opens 
a  wide,  grass-grown  court.  It  is  lined  on 
the  right  hand  by  a  row  of  poor  dwellings, 
swarming  with  gondoliers'  children.  A 
garden  wall  runs  along  the  other  side, 
over  which  I  can  see  pomegranate-trees 
in  fruit  and  pergolas  of  vines.  Far  be- 
yond are  more  low  houses,  and  then  the 
sky,  swept  with  sea-breezes,  and  the  masts 
of  an  ocean-going  ship  against  the  dome 
and  turrets  of  Palladio's  Redentore.  This 
is  my  home.  By  day  it  is  as  lively  as  a 
scene  in  *'  Masaniello."  By  night,  after 
nine  o'clock,  the  whole  stir  of  the  quarter 
has  subsided.  Far  away  I  hear  the  bell 
of  some  church  tell  the  hours.  But  no 
noise  disturbs  my  rest,  unless  perhaps  a 
belated  gondolier  moors  his  boat  beneath 
the  window.  My  one  maid,  Catina,  sings 
at  her  work  the  whole  day  through.  My 
gondolier,  Francesco,  acts  as  valet.  He 
wakes  me  in  the  morning,  opens  the  shut- 
ters, brings  >sea-water  for  my  bath,  and 
takes  his  orders  for  the  day.  *'VVill  it 
do  for  Chioggia,  Francesco.-*"  **Sissig- 
nore!  The  signorino  has  set  off  in  his 
sandolo  already  with  Antonio.  The  sig- 
nora  is  to  go  with  us  in  the  gondola." 
"  Then  get  three  more  men,  Francesco, 
and  see  that  all  of  them  can  sins:." 

III. 
TO  CHIOGGIA  WITH    OAR  AND  SAIL. 

The  sandolo  is  a  boat  shaped  like  the 
gondola,  but  smaller  and  lighter,  without 
benches,  and  without  the  high  steel  prow 
or  ferro  which  distinguishes  the  gondola. 
The  gunwale  is  only  just  raised  above  the 
water,  over  which  the  little  craft  skims 
with  a  rapid  bounding  motion,  affording 
an  agreeable  variation  from  the  stately 


swan-like  movement  of  the  gondola.  In 
one  of  these  boats  —  called  by  him  the 
'■'■Fisolo  "  or  "  Sea-Mew  "  —  my  friend  had 
started  with  Antonio,  intending  to  row 
the  whole  way  to  Chioggia,  or,  if  the 
breeze  favored,  to  hoist  a  sail  and  help 
himself  along.  After  breakfast,  when 
the  crew  for  my  gondola  had  been  assem- 
bled, Francesco  and  I  followed  with  the 
signora.  It  was  one  of  those  perfect 
mornings  which  occur  as  a  respite  from 
broken  weather,  when  the  air  is  windless 
and  the  light  falls  soft  through  haze  on 
the  horizon.  As  we  broke  into  the  lagoon 
behind  the  Redentore,  the  islands  in  front 
of  us,  S.  Spirito,  Poveglia,  Malamocco, 
seemed  as  though  they  were  just  lifted 
from  the  sea-line.  The  Euganeans,  far 
away  to  westward,  were  bathed  in  mist, 
and  almost  blent  with  the  blue  sky. 
Our  four  rowers  put  their  backs  into  their 
work,  and  soon  we  reached  the  port  of 
Malamocco,  where  a  breeze  from  the 
Adriatic  caught  us  sideways  for  a  while. 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  breaches  in  the 
Lidi,  or  raised  sand-reefs,  which  protect 
Venice  from  the  sea:  it  affords  an  en- 
trance to  vessels  of  draught  like  the 
steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company.  We  crossed  the  dancing  wave- 
lets of  the  port,  but  when  we  passed  un- 
der the  lee  of  Pelestrina  the  breeze  failed, 
and  the  lagoon  was  once  again  a  sheet  of 
undulating  glass.  At  S.  Pietro  on  this 
island  a  halt  was  made  to  give  the  oars- 
men wine,  and  here  we  saw  the  women  at 
their  cottage  doorways  making  lace.  The 
old  lace  industry  of  Venice  has  recently 
been  revived.  From  Burano  and  Peles- 
trina cargoes  of  hand-made  imitations  of 
the  ancient  fabrics  are  sent  at  intervals 
to  Jesurun's  magazine  at  S.  Marco.  He 
is  the  chief  impresario  of  the  trade,  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  hands,  and  speculat- 
ing for  a  handsome  profit  in  the  foreign 
market  on  the  wretched  price  he  gives 
his  workwomen. 

Now  we  are  well  lost  in  the  lagoons  — 
Venice  no  longer  visible  behind;  the 
Alps  and  Euganeans  shrouded  in  a  noon- 
day haze  ;  the  lowlands  at  the  mouth  of 
Brenta  marked  by  clumps  of  trees  ephem- 
erally  faint  in  silver  silhouette  against 
the  filmy,  shimmering  sky.  Form  and 
color  have  disappeared  in  light-irradiated 
vapor  of  an  opal  hue.  And  yet  instinc- 
tively we  know  that  we  are  not  at  sea; 
the  different  quality  of  the  water,  the  piles 
emerging  here  and  there  above  the  sur- 
face, the  suggestion  of  coast-lines  scarcely 
felt  in  this  infinity  of  lustre,  all  remind 
us  that  our  voyage   is  confined   to   the 
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charmed  limits  of  an  inland  lake.  At 
length  the  jutting  headland  of  Pelestrina 
was  reached.  We  broke  across  the  Porto 
di  Chioggia,  and  saw  Chioggia  itself  ahead 
—  a  huddled  mass  of  houses  low  upon  the 
water.  One  by  one,  as  we  rowed  steadily, 
the  fishing-boats  passed  by,  emerging 
from  their  harbor  for  a  twelve  hours' 
cruise  upon  the  open  sea.  In  a  long  line 
they  came,  with  variegated  sails  of  orange, 
red,  and  saffron,  curiously  chequered  at 
the  corners,  and  cantled  with  devices  in 
contrasted  tints.  A  little  land-breeze  car- 
ried them  forward.  The  lagoon  reflected 
their  deep  colors  till  they  reached  the 
port.  Then,  slightly  swerving  eastward 
on  their  course,  but  still  in  single  file, 
they  took  the  sea  and  scattered,  like  beau- 
tiful, bright-plumaged  birds,  who  from  a 
streamlet  float  into  a  lake,  and  find  their 
way  at  large  according  as  each  wills. 

The  signorino  and  Antonio,  though 
want  of  wind  obliged  them  to  row  the 
whole  way  from  Venice,  had  reached 
Chioggia  an  hour  before,  and  stood  wait- 
ing to  receive  us  on  the  quay.  It  is  a 
quaint  town,  this  Chioggia,  which  has 
always  lived  a  separate  life  from  that  of 
Venice.  Language  and  race  and  customs 
have  held  the  two  populations  apart,  from 
those  distant  years  when  Genoa  and  the 
Republic  of  St.  Mark  fought  their  duel 
to  the  death  out  in  the  Chioggian  harbors, 
down  to  these  days,  when  your  Venetian 
gondolier  will  tell  you  that  the  Chioggoto 
loves  his  pipe  more  than  his  donna  or  his 
wife.  The  main  canal  is  lined  with  sub- 
stantial palaces,  attesting  to  old  wealth 
and  comfort.  But  from  Chioggia,  even 
more  than  from  Venice,  the  tide  of  mod- 
ern luxury  and  traffic  has  retreated.  The 
place  is  left  to  fishing  folk  and  builders 
of  the  fishing  craft,  whose  wharves  still 
form  the  liveliest  quarter.  Wandering 
about  its  wide  deserted  courts  and  calli^ 
we  feel  the  spirit  of  the  decadent  Vene- 
tian nobility.  Passages  from  Goldoni's 
and  Casanova's  memoirs  occur  to  our 
memory.  It  seems  easy  to  realize  what 
they  wrote  about  the  dishevelled  gaiety 
and  lawless  license  of  Chioggia  in  the 
days  of  powder,  sword-knot,  and  soprani. 
Baffo  walks  beside  us  in  hypocritical  com- 
posure of  bag-wig  and  senatorial  dignity, 
whispering  unmentionable  sonnets  in  his 
dialect  of  xe  and  ga.  Somehow  or  an- 
other that  last  dotage  of  vSt.  Mark's  de- 
crepitude is  more  recoverable  by  our  fancy 
than  the  heroism  of  Pisani  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  From  his  prison  in  block- 
aded Venice  the  great  admiral  was  sent 
forth  on  a  forlorn  hope,  and  blocked  vic- 


torious Doria  here  with  boats  on  which 
the  nobles  of  the  Golden  Book  had  spent 
their  fortunes.  Pietro  Doria  boasted  that 
with  his  own  hands  he  would  bridle  the 
bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark.  But  now  he 
found  himself  between  the  navy  of  Carlo 
Zeno  in  the  Adriatic  and  the  flotilla  led 
by  Vittore  Pisani  across  the  lagoon.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  Republic  of  St. 
George  strained  every  nerve  to  send  hira 
succor  from  the  Ligurian  sea  ;  in  vain 
that  the  lords  of  Padua  kept  opening  com- 
munications with  him  from  the  mainland. 
From  the  ist  of  January,  1380,  till  the 
2ist  of  June  the  Venetians  pressed  the 
blockade  ever  closer,  grappling  their  foe- 
men  in  a  grip  that  if  relaxed  one  moment 
would  have  hurled  him  at  their  throats. 
The  long  and  breathless  struggle  ended 
in  the  capitulation  at  Chioggia  of  what 
remained  of  Doria's  forty-eight  galleys 
and  fourteen  thousand  men.  These  great 
deeds  are  far  away  and  hazy.  The  brief 
sentences  of  mediaeval  annalists  bring 
them  less  near  to  us  than  the  chrotiiqiies 
scandaleiises  of  good-for-nothing  scoun- 
drels, whose  vulgar  adventures  might  be 
revived  at  the  present  hour  with  scarce  a 
change  of  setting:.  Such  is  the  force  of 
intimity  m  literature.  And  yet  Baffo  and 
Casanova  are  as  much  of  the  past  as  Do- 
ria and  Pisani.  It  is  only  perhaps  that 
the  survival  of  decadence  in  all  we  see 
around  us  forms  a  fitting  framework  for 
our  recollections  of  their  vividly  described 
corruption. 

Not  far  from  the  landing-place  a  balus- 
traded  bridge  of  ample  breadth  and  large 
bravura  manner  spans  the  main  canal. 
Like  everything  at  Chioggia,  it  is  dirty  and 
has  fallen  from  its  first  estate.  Yet 
neither  time  nor  injury  can  obliterate 
style  or  wholly  degrade  marble.  Hard  by 
the  bridge  there  are  two  rival  inns.  At 
one  of  these  we  ordered  a  sea  dinner  — 
crabs,  cuttlefishes,  soles,  and  turbots  — 
which  we  ate  at  a  table  in  the  open  air. 
Nothing  divided  us  from  the  street  except 
a  row  of  Japanese  privet-bushes  in  hooped 
tubs.  Our  banquet  soon  assumed  a  some- 
what unpleasant  similitude  to  that  of 
Dives,  for  the  Chioggoti,  in  all  stages  of 
decrepitude  and  squalor,  crowded  round 
to  beg  for  scraps  —  indescribable  old 
women,  enveloped  in  their  own  petticoats 
thrown  over  their  heads ;  girls  hooded 
with  sombre  black  mantles ;  old  men 
wrinkled  beyond  recognition  by  their 
nearest  relatives;  jabbering,  half-naked 
boys ;  slow,  slouching  fishermen  with 
clay  pipes  in  their  mouths  and  philosoph- 
ical acceptance  on  their  sober  foreheads. 
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That  afternoon  the  gondola  and  san- 
dolo  were  lashed  together  side  by  side. 
Two  sails  were  raised,  and  in  this  lazy 
fashion  we  stole  homewards,  faster  or 
slower  according  as  the  breeze  freshened 
or  slackened,  landing  now  and  then  on 
islands,  sauntering  along  the  sea-walls 
which  bulwark  Venice  from  the  Adriatic, 
and  singing  — those  at  least  of  us  who 
had  the  power  to  sing.  Four  of  our  Ve- 
netians had  trained  voices  and  memories 
of  inexhaustible  music.  Over  the  level 
water,  with  the  ripple  plashing  at  our  keel, 
their  songs  went  abroad,  and  mingled 
with  the  failing  day.  The  barcaroles  and 
serenades  peculiar  to  Venice  were,  of 
course,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion. 
But  some  transcripts  from  classical  operas 
were  even  more  attractive,  through  the 
dignity  with  which  these  men  invested 
them.  By  the  peculiarity  of  their  treat- 
ment the  recitativo  of  the  stage  assumed 
a  solemn  movement,  marked  in  rhythm, 
which  removed  it  from  the  commonplace 
into  antiquity,  and  made  me  understand 
how  cultivated  music  may  pass  back  by 
natural,  unconscious  transition  into  the 
realm  of  popular  melody. 

The  sun  sank,  not  splendidly,  but  qui- 
etly in  banks  of  clouds  above  the  Alps. 
Stars  came  out,  uncertainly  at  first,  and 
then  in  strength,  reflected  on  the  sea. 
The  men  of  the  Dogana  watch-boat  chal- 
lenged us  and  let  us  pass.  Madonna's 
lamp  was  twinkling  from  her  shrine  upon 
the  harbor-pile.  The  city  grew  before 
us.  Stealing  into  Venice  in  that  calm, 
stealing  silently  and  shadowlike,  with 
scarce  a  ruffle  of  the  water,  the  masses  of 
the  town  emerging  out  of  darkness  into 
twilight,  till  San  Giorgio's  gun  boomed 
with  a  flash  athwart  our  stern,  and  the 
gas-lamps  of  the  Piazzetta  swam  into 
sight;  all  this  was  like  a  long  enchanted 
chapter  of  romance.  And  now  the  music 
of  our  men  had  sunk  to  one  faint  whis- 
tling from  my  friend  of  tunes  in  harmony 
with  whispers  at  the  prow. 

Then  came  the  steps  of  the  Palazzo 
Venier,  and  the  deep-scented  darkness  of 
the  garden.  As  we  passed  through  to 
supper,  I  plucked  a  spray  of  yellow  Bank- 
sia  rose,  and  put  it  in  my  button-hole. 
The  dew  was  on  its  burnished  leaves,  and 
evening  had  drawn  forth  its  perfume. 

IV. 
MORNING   RAMBLES. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Poussin,  the  French 
painter,  that  when  he  was  asked  why  he 
would  net  stay  in  Venice,  he  replied,  "  If 


I  stay  here  I  shall  become  a  colorist ! " 
A  somewhat  similar  tale  is  reported  of  a 
fashionable  English  decorator.  While 
on  a  visit  to  friends  in  Venice  he  avoided 
every  building  which  contains  a  Tinto- 
retto, averring  that  the  sight  of  Tinto- 
retto's pictures  would  injure  his  carefully 
trained  taste.  It  is  probable  that  neither 
anecdote  is  strictly  true.  Yet  there  is  a  cer- 
tain epigrammatic  point  in  both  ;  and  I 
have  often  speculated  whether  even  Ven- 
ice could  have  so  warped  the  genius  of 
Poussin  as  to  shed  one  ray  of  splendor  on 
his  canvases,  or  whether  even  Tintoretto 
could  have  so  sublimed  the  prophet  of 
Queen  Anne  as  to  make  him  add  dramatic 
passion  to  a  London  drawing-room.  Any- 
how, it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  escape 
from  color  in  the  air  of  Venice,  or  from 
Tintoretto  in  her  buildings.  Long,  de- 
lightful mornings  may  be  spent  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  one  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
other  by  folk  who  have  no  classical  or 
pseudo- mediaeval  theories  to  oppress 
them. 

Tintoretto's  house,  though  changed, 
can  still  be  visited.  It  formed  part  of  the 
Fondamenta  dei  Mori,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  the  quarter  assigned  to  Moorish 
traders  in  Venice.  A  spirited  carving  of 
a  turbaned  Moor  leading  a  camel  charged 
with  merchandise  remains  above  the  wa- 
ter-line of  a  neighboring  building,  and  all 
about  the  crumbling  walls  spout  flowering 
weeds  —  samphire  and  snap-dragon  and 
the  spiked  campanula,  which  shoots  a 
spire  of  sea-blue  stars  from  chinks  of  Is- 
trian  stone. 

The  house  stands  opposite  the  Church 
of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto,  where  Tinto- 
retto was  buried,  and  where  four  of  his 
chief  masterpieces  are  to  be  seen.  This 
church,  swept  and  garnished,  is  a  triumph 
of  modern  Italian  restoration.  They  have 
contrived  to  make  it  as  commonplace  as 
human  ingenuity  could  manage.  Yet  no 
malice  of  ignorant  industry  can  obscure 
the  treasures  it  contains  —  the  pictures 
of  Cima,  Gian  Bellini,  Palma,  and  the 
four  Tintorettos,  which  form  its  crowning 
glory.  Here  the  master  may  be  studied 
in  four  of  his  chief  moods  :  as  the  painter 
of  tragic  passion  and  movement,  in  the 
huge  "  Last  Judgment ;  "  as  the  painter  of 
impossibilities,  in  "The  Vision  of  Moses 
upon  Sinai ;  "  as  the  painter  of  purity  and 
tranquil  pathos,  in  "The  Miracle  of  St. 
Agnes  ; "  as  the  painter  of  Biblical  history 
brought  home  to  daily  life,  in  "  The  Pres- 
entation of  the  Virgin.'*  Without  leaving 
the  Madonna  dell'  Orto,  a  student  can 
explore  his  genius  in  all  its  depth  and 
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breadth;  comprehend  the  enthusiasm  he 
excites  in  those  who  seek,  as  the  essen- 
tials of  art,  imaginative  boldness  and 
sincerity;  understand  what  is  meant  by 
adversaries  who  maintain  that,  after  all, 
Tintoretto  was  but  an  inspired  Gustave 
Dore.  Between  that  quiet  canvas  of  "  The 
Presentation,"  so  modest  in  its  cool  greys 
and  subdued  gold,  and  the  tumult  of  fly- 
ing, ruining,  ascending  figures  in  the 
*' Judgment,"  what  an  interval  there  is! 
How  strangely  the  white  lamb-like  maiden, 
kneeling  beside  her  lamb  in  the  picture 
of  St.  Agnes,  contrasts  with  the  dusky 
gorgeousness  of  the  Hebrew  women  de- 
spoiling themselves  of  jewels  for  the 
golden  calf!  Comparing  these  several 
manifestations  of  creative  power,  we  feel 
ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  painter  who 
was  essentially  a  poet,  one  for  whom  his 
art  was  the  medium  for  expressing  before 
all  things  thought  and  passion.  Iilach 
picture  is  executed  in  the  manner  suited 
to  its  tone  of  feeling,  the  key  of  its  con- 
ception. 

Elsewhere  than  in  the  Madonna  dell' 
Orto  there  are  more  distinguished  single 
examples  of  Tintoretto's  realizing  faculty. 
"  The  Last  Supper,"  in  San  Giorgio,  for 
instance,  and  "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds "  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  illus- 
trate his  unique  power  of  presenting"" 
sacred  history  in  a  novel,  romantic  frame- 
work, of  familiar  things.  The  most  com- 
monplace circumstances  of  ordinary  life 
have  been  employed  to  portray  in  the  one 
case  a  lyric  of  mysterious  splendor;  in 
the  other,  an  idyll  of  infinite  sweetness. 
Divinity  shines  through  the  rafters  of 
that  upper  chamber,  where  round  the  low, 
large  table  the  apostles  are  assembled  in 
a  group  translated  from  the  social  cus- 
toms of  the  painter's  days.  Divinity  is 
shed  upon  the  straw-spread  manger,  where 
Christ  lies  sleeping  in  the  loft,  with  shep- 
herds crowding  through  the  room  be- 
neath. 

A  studied  contrast  between  the  sim- 
plicity and  repose  of  the  central  figure 
and  the  tumult  of  passions  in  the  multi- 
tude around  may  be  observed  in  "The 
Miracle  of  St.  Agnes."  It  is  this  which 
gives  dramatic  vigor  to  the  composi- 
tion. But  the  same  effect  is  carried  to 
its  highest  fulfilment,  with  even  a  loftier 
beauty,  in  the  episode  of  "  Christ  before 
the  Judgment-seat  of  Pilate,"  at  San  Roc- 
co. Of  all  Tintoretto's  religious  pictures 
that  is  the  most  profoundly  felt,  the  most 
majestic.  No  other  artist  succeeded  as 
he  has  here  succeeded  in  presenting  to 
us  God  incarnate.     For  this  Christ  is  not 


merely  the  just  man,  innocent,  silent,  be- 
fore'his  accusers.  The  stationary,  white- 
draped  figure  raised  high  above  the  agi- 
tated crowd,  with  tranquil  forehead  slight- 
ly bent,  facing  his  perplexed  and  fussy 
judge,  is  more  than  man.  We  cannot  say 
perhaps  precisely  why  he  is  divine.  But 
Tintoretto  has  made  us  feel  that  he  is. 
In  other  words,  his  treatment  of  the  high 
theme  chosen  by  him  has  been  adequate. 

We  must  seek  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco 
for  examples  of  Tintoretto's  liveliest  im- 
agination. Without  ceasing  to  be  Italian 
in  his  attention  to  harmony  and  grace,  he 
far  exceeded  the  masters  of  his  nation  in 
the  power  of  suggesting  what  is  weird, 
mysterious,  upon  the  border-land  of  the 
grotesque.  And  of  this  quality  there  are 
three  remarkable  instances  in  the  Scuola. 
No  one  but  Tintoretto  could  have  evoked 
the  fiend  in  his  "Temptation  of  Christ." 
It  is  an  indescribable  hermaphroditic 
genius,  the  genius  of  carnal  fascination, 
with  outspread,  downy,  rose-plumed  wings, 
and  flaming  bracelets  on  the  full,  plump 
arms,  who  kneels  and  lifts  aloft  great 
stones,  smiling  entreatingly  to  the  sad, 
grey  Christ  seated  beneath  a  rugged  pent- 
house of  the  desert.  No  one  again  but 
Tintoretto  could  have  dashed  the  hot 
lights  of  that  fiery  sunset  in  such  quiver- 
ing flakes  upon  the  golden  flesh  of  Eve, 
half-hidden  among  laurels,  as  she  stretches 
forth  the  fruit  of  the  fall  to  shrinking 
Adam.  No  one  but  Tintoretto,  till  we 
come  to  Blake,  could  have  imagined  yon- 
der Jonah,  summoned  by  the  beck  of  God 
from  the  whale's  belly.  The  monstrous 
fish  rolls  over  in  the  ocean,  blowing  por- 
tentous vapor  from  his  trump-shaped  nos- 
tril. The  prophet's  beard  descends  upon 
his  naked  breast  in  hoary  ringlets  to  the 
girdle.  He  has  forgotten  the  past  peril 
of  the  deep,  although  the  whale's  jaws 
yawn  around  him.  Between  him  and  the 
outstretched  finger  of  Jehovah  calling 
him  again  to  life  there  runs  a  spark  of 
unseen  spiritual  electricity. 

To  comprehend  Tintoretto's  touch  upon 
the  pastoral  idyll  we  must  turn  our  steps 
to  San  Giorgio  again,  and  pace  those 
meadows  by  the  running  river  in  company 
with  his  manna-gatherers.  Or  we  may 
seek  the  Accademia,  and  notice  how  he 
here  has  varied  "  The  Temptation  of  Adam 
by  Eve,"  choosing  a  less  tragic  motive  of 
seduction  than  the  one  so  powerfully  ren- 
dered at  San  Rocco.  Or  in  the  Ducal 
Palace  we  may  take  our  station,  hour  by 
hour,  before  "The  Marriage  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne."  It  is  well  to  leave  the 
very  highest    achievements    of    art,  un- 
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i  ouched  by  criticism,  undescribed.  And 
^  n  this  picture  we  have  the  most  perfect 
■  A  all  modern  attempts  to  realize  an  an- 
ique  myth  —  more  perfect  than  Raphael's 
■'  Galatea"  or  Titian's  "  Meetins:  of  Bac- 
chus with  Ariadne,"  or  Botticelli's  "  Birth 
of  Venus  from  the  Sea."  It  may  suffice 
to  marvel  at  the  slight  effect  which  melo- 
dies so  powerful  and  so  direct  as  these 
produce  upon  the  ordinary  public,  Sit- 
tin^c,  as  is  my  wont,  one  Sunday  morning, 
opposite  the  "Bacchus,"  four  Germans 
with  a  cicerone  sauntered  by.  The  sub- 
ject was  explained  to  them.  They  waited 
an  appreciable  space  of  time.  Then  the 
youngest  opened  his  lips  and  spake: 
''''  Bacchus  ivai'der  Wein-Gott.^^  And  they 
all  moved  heavily  away.  Bos  locutus  est. 
'*  Bacchus  was  the  wine-god  !  "  This,  ap- 
parently, is  what  a  picture  tells  to  one 
man.  To  another  it  presents  divine  har- 
monies, perceptible  indeed  in  nature,  but 
here  by  the  painter-poet  for  the  first  time 
brought  together  and  cadenced  in  a  work 
of  art.  For  another  it  is  perhaps  the 
hieroglyph  of  pent-up  passions  and  de- 
siredimpossibilities.  For  yet  another  it 
may  only  mean  the  unapproachable  inim- 
ital^le  triumph  of  consummate  craft. 

Tintoretto,  to  be  rightly  understood, 
must  be  sought  all  over  Venice  —  in  the 
church  as  well  as  the  Scuola  di  San  Roc- 
80 ;  in  *'  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony  " 
at  S.  Trovaso  no  less  than  in  the  tempta- 
tions of  Eve  and  Christ;  in  the  decorative 
pomp  of  the  Sala  del  Senato,  and  in  the 
Paradisal  vision  of  the  Sala  del  Gran 
Consiglio,  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  one  of 
his  most  characteristic  moods,  to  appre- 
ciate which  fully  we  return  to  the  Ma- 
donna neir  Orto.  I  have  called  him  "  the 
painter  of  impossibilities."  At  rare  mo- 
ments he  rendered  them  possible  by  sheer 
imaginative  force.  If  we  wish  to  realize 
this  phase  of  his  creative  power,  and  to 
measure  our  own  subordination  to  his 
genius  in  its  most  hazardous  enterprise, 
we  must  spend  much  time  in  the  choir  of 
tliis  church.  Lovers  of  art  who  mistrust 
this  play  of  the  audacious  fancy  —  aiming 
at  sublimity  in  supersensual  regions, 
.  sometimes  attaining  to  it  by  stupendous 
effort  or  authentic  revelation,  not  seldom 
sinking  to  the  verge  of  bathos,  and  de- 
manding the  assistance  of  interpretative 
sympathy  in  the  spectator  —  such  men 
will  not  take  the  point  of  view  required  of 
them  by  Tintoretto  in  his  boldest  flights, 
in  "  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  "  and 
in  "  The  Destruction  of  the  World  by 
Water."  It  is  for  them  to  ponder  well  the 
flying  archangel  with  the  scales  of  judg- 


ment in  his  hand,  and  the  seraph-charioted 
Jehovah  enveloping  Moses  upon  Sinai  in 
lightnings. 

The  gondola  has  had  a  long  rest. 
Were  Francesco  but  a  little  more  im- 
patient, he  might  be  wondering  what  had 
become  of  the  padrone.  I  bid  him  turn, 
and  we  are  soon  gliding  into  the  Sacca 
della  Misericordia.  This  is  a  protected 
float,  where  the  wood  which  comes  from 
Cadore  and  the  hills  of  the  Ampezzo  is 
stored  in  spring.  Yonder  square  white 
house,  standing  out  to  sea,  fronting  Mu- 
rano  and  the  Alps,  they  call  the  Casa 
degli  Spiriti.  No  one  cares  to  inhabit  it ; 
for  here,  in  old  days,  it  was  the  wont  of 
the  Venetians  to  lay  their  dead  for  a 
night's  rest  before  their  final  journey  to 
the  graveyard  of  S.  Michele.  So  many 
generations  of  dead  folk  had  made  that 
house  their  inn,  that  it  is  now  no  fitting 
home  for  living  men.  San  Michele  is  the 
island  close  before  Murano,  where  the 
Lombard!  built  one  of  their  most  roman- 
tically graceful  churches  of  pale  Istrian 
stone,  and  where  the  Campo  Santo  has 
for  centuries  received  the  dead  into  its 
oozy  clay.  The  cemetery  is  at  present 
undergoing  restoration.  Its  state  of 
squalor  and  abandonment  to  cynical  dis- 
order makes  one  feel  how  fitting  for  Ital- 
ians would  be  the  custom  of  cremation. 
An  island  in  the  lagoons  devoted  to 
funeral  pyres  is  a  solemn  and  ennobling 
conception.  This  graveyard,  with  its  ruin- 
ous walls,  its  mangy  riot  of  unwholesome 
weeds,  its  corpses  festering  in  slime  be- 
neath neglected  slabs  in  hollow  chambers, 
and  the  mephitic  wash  of  poisoned  waters 
that  surround  it,  inspires  the  horror  of 
disgust. 

The  morning  has  not  lost  its  freshness. 
Antelao  and  Tofana,  guarding  the  vale 
above  Cortina,  show  faint  streaks  of  snow 
upon  their  amethyst.  Little  clouds  hang 
in  the  still  autumn  sky.  There  are  men 
dredging  for  shrimps  and  crabs  through 
shoals  uncovered  by  the  ebb.  Nothing 
can  be  lovelier,  more  resting  to  eyes  tired 
with  pictures  than  this  tranquil,  sunny 
expanse  of  the  lagoon.  As  we  round  the 
point  of  the  Bersaglio  new  landscapes  of 
island  and  Alp  and  low-lying  mainland 
move  into  sight  at  every  slow  stroke  of 
the  oar.  A  luggage-train  comes  lumber- 
ing along  the  railway  bridge,  puffing  white 
smoke  into  the  placid  blue.  Then  we 
strike  down  Cannaregio,  and  I  muse  upon 
processions  of  kings  and  generals  and 
noble  strangers,  entering  Venice  by  this 
water-path  from  Mestre,  before  the  Aus- 
trians  built  their  causeway  for  the  trains. 
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Some  of  the  rare  scraps  of  fresco  upon 
house-fronts,  still  to  be  seen  in  Venice, 
are  left  in  Cannaregio.  They  are  chiaro- 
scuro allegories  in  a  bold  bravura  manner 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  these  and 
from  a  few  rosy  fragments  on  the  Fondaco 
dei  Tedeschi,  the  Fabbriche  Nuove,  and 
precious  fading  figures  in  a  certain  court- 
yard near  San  Stefano,  we  form  some 
notion  how  Venice  looked  when  all  her 
palaces  were  painted.  Pictures  by  Gen- 
tile Bellini,  Mansueti,  and  Carpaccio  help 
the  fancy  in  this  work  of  restoration. 
And  here  and  there,  in  back  canals,  we 
come  across  colored  sections  of  old  build- 
ings, capped  by  true  Venetian  chimneys, 
which  for  a  moment  seem  to  realize  our 
dream. 

A  morning  with  Tintoretto  might  well 
be  followed  by  a  morning  with  Carpaccio 
or  Bellini.  But  space  is  wanting  in  these 
pages.  Nor  would  it  suit  the  manner  of 
this  medley  to  hunt  the  Lombardi  through 
palaces  and  churches,  pointing  out  their 
singularities  of  violet  and  yellow  panel- 
lings in  marble,  the  dignity  of  their  wide- 
opened  arches,  or  the  delicacy  of  their 
shallow  chiselled  traceries  in  cream-white 
Istrian  stone.  It  is  enough  to  indicate 
the  goal  of  many  a  pleasant  pilgrimage: 
warrior  angels  of  Vivarini  and  Basaiti, 
hidden  in  a  dark  chapel  of  the  Frari ;  Fra 
Francesco's  fantastic  orchard  of  fruits  and 
flowers  in  distant  S.  Francesco  della 
Vigna;  the  golden  Gian  Bellini  in  S.  Zac- 
caria;  Palma's  majestic  S.  Barbara  in  S. 
Maria  Formosa;  San  Giobbe's  wealth  of 
sculptured  frieze  and  floral  scroll ;  the 
Ponte  di  Paradiso,  with  its  Gothic  arch; 
the  painted  plates  in  the  Museo  Civico; 
and  palace  after  palace,  loved  for  some 
quaint  piece  of  tracery,  some  moulding 
full  of  mediaeval  symbolism,  some  fierce 
impossible  Renaissance  freak  of  fancy. 


From  Teniple  Bar. 
RESEARCHES  IN  MY  POCKETS. 

ADAPTED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  M.  CHARLES 
MONSELET,*  BY   F.    B.    HARRISON. 

I  CANNOT  deceive  myself —  I  was  hor- 
ribly tipsy  last  night.  Let  him  who  has 
never  been  in  like  case  throw  the  first 
empty  bottle  at  me  ! 

How  did  it  happen  ?  In  this  way.  I, 
a  civilian,  reading   law,  was   invited    to 

*  From  Sayn&tes  et  Monologues,  Premiere  Sdrie, 
Tresse,  Editeur,  Galerie  du  Theatre  Franjais,  Palais 
Royal,  Paris. 


dine  at  the  garrison  mess.  I  had  never 
befen  at  a  similar  entertainment,  and  I 
cannot  but  think,  now  that  I  look  back  on 
it,  that  the  officers  played  some  trick  on 
me.  I  only  know  that  they  were  pro- 
digiously polite,  which  always  looks  sus- 
picious. From  a  certain  point,  from  the 
third  course,  I  remember  very  little;  a 
sort  of  cloudy  curtain  intercepts  the  view 
like  the  curtains  that  come  down  in  pan- 
tomimes, and  all  the  rest  of  it  is  like  a  pan- 
tomime, and  I  don't  know  whether  I  was 
clown,  or  pantaloon,  or  columbine. 

Yet  something  must  have  happened  to 
me,  a  great  many  things.  I've  been  sleep- 
ing in  my  white  tie;  and  then  my  face! 
What  a  shockingly  yellow,  dissipated 
face !  Upon  my  word,  it  is  a  pretty 
affair!  At  my  time,  one-and  twenty,  to 
be  overcome  by  wine  like  a  schoolboy  out 
for  a  holiday  !  I  cannot  express  what  I 
think  of  it. 

How  am  I  to  know  what  happened  last 
night  ?  Ask  my  landlady  ?  No ;  I  can- 
not let  her  see  how  ashamed  I  am.  Be- 
sides, she  would  only  know  the  condition 
in  which  I  came  home ;  and  that  I  can 
guess. 

They  say  that  from  a  single  bone  Pro- 
fessor Owen  can  reconstruct  an  entire 
antediluvian  animal ;  I  must  try  and  do 
something  similar  to  reconstruct  my  ex- 
istence during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours.  I  must  get  hold  of  two  or  three 
clues. 

Where  can  I  find  them  ? 

In  my  pockets,  perhaps. 

Since  I  was  a  small  boy  I  have  always 
had  the  habit  of  stuffing  them  with  all 
manner  of  things.  Now,  this  is  the  time 
for  me  to  search  them. 

I  tremble.     What  shall  I  find? 

{Searches  his  waistcoat  pocket.) 

I  have  gently  insinuated  two  fingers 
into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  and  have  brought 
out  my  purse.     Empty  !     Hang  it ! 

{Lifts  his  overcoat  from  the  floor.) 

On  picking  up  my  overcoat  I  have 
found  my  pocket-book,  half  open,  and  the 
papers  fallen  from  it  on  the  carpet. 

The  first  of  these  papers  which  catches 
my  eye  is  the  carte  of  last  night's  dinner. 
Well,  who  was  there  ?  How  many  of  us  ? 
Several  of  the  fellows  I  knew,  of  course; 
but  which  of  them?  Happy  thought! 
The  menu  will  remind  me  of  their  vari- 
ous tastes  and  reveal  their  names  to  me. 

Oysters.  Well,  I  know  that  the  colonel 
is  a  tremendous  hand  at  oysters,  so  I  am 
sure  he  was  there. 


Mulligatawny.     That  is  Captain  Simp- 
Jns's  soup,  or  rather  liquid  fire,  so  Simp- 
'  vins  was  there.     Two  of  them. 

Roast  beef.  Makes  me  think  of  little 
Dumerque,  the  Jersey  man  who  wants  to 
be  a  thorough  Englishman.  He  was 
there. 

Saddle  of  mutton.  Tom  Horsley,  the 
inveterate  steeplechaser. 

Charlotte  Russe.  That  is  Ned  Walker, 
who  published  his  travels  from  *'  Peter- 
borough to  Petersburg." 

Now  I  know  pretty  well  who  some  of 
my  fellow-guests  were.  As  for  the  oth- 
ers   

{Picks  up  some  photographs.) 

Hullo  !  were  there  women  at  the  mess? 
No,  certainly  not.  Then  we  must  have 
talked  of  women,  and  the  men  must  have 
given  me  photographs  of  their  female 
relatives.  Strange  thing  to  do !  espe- 
cially as  I  don't  know  the  ladies.  Here's 
an  ancient  and  fish-like  personage  in  a 
blue  jersey.  Dumerque's  grandmother, 
I'll  be  bound.  Here  a  stout,  middle-aged 
dame,  widow  probably.  I  know  Simpkins 
wants  to  marry  a  widow;  but  why  give 
me  her  portrait? 

And  this  —  this  is  charming!  Quite 
in  the  modern  style  —  low  forehead,  small 
nose,  tiny  mouth,  all  eyes,  and  what  splen- 
did eyes  !  and  such  lashes  !  She  is  fair, 
as  well  as  one  can  judge  from  a  photo- 
graph. And  the  little  curls  on  her  fore- 
head are  like  rings  of  gold.  And  so 
young,  a  mere  child.  A  lovely  figure; 
our  forefathers  would  have  compared  her 
to  a  rose-tree,  but  then  our  forefathers 
were  not  strong  in  similes.  She  has  nei- 
ther earrings  nor  necklace;  perhaps  that 
gives  her  that  look  of  disdain.  Disdain  ! 
She  knows  nothing  yet  of  life,  but  tries 
to  seem  tired  of  it.'  They  are  all  like 
that. 

Who  is  she  ?  She  must  be  the  colonel's 
daughter;  I've  heard  that  his  daughter  is 
a  pretty  girl.  I  must  have  expressed  my 
warm  admiration  of  the  photograph,  and 
he  must  have  responded  by  giving  it  to 
me.  Did  I  ask  him  for  her  hand?  Did 
he  refuse  it  ?  or  did  he  put  off  his  reply? 
Perhaps  that  was  why  I  drank  too  much. 

Now  let  me  proceed.  What  further 
happened?  Let  me  continue  my  re- 
searches. 

{Tries  the  pockets  of  the  overcoat) 

By  Jingo!  Two  visiting-cards!  The 
first  says  :  — 

Captain  Wellington  Spearman, 

First  Royal  Lancer  Dragoons. 
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Major  Garnet  Havelock  Cannon, 

Rifle  Artillery. 

Now,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  I  do  not 
know  those  military  gentlemen.  They 
must  have  been  guests  like  myself.  How 
do  I  come  to  have  their  cards  ?  There 
must  have  been  some  dispute,  some  quar- 
rel, some  row.  These  two  cards  must 
have  been  given  in  exchange  for  two  of 
mine. 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  ! 

A  duel  —  perhaps  two  duels  ! 

But  duels  about  what?  Whom  did  I 
affront?  I  know  I'm  an  awful  fire-eater 
when  I've  drank  too  much.  But  was  I 
the  challenger  or  the  challenged  ?  I 
think  my  left  cheek  is  rather  swollen  as 
if  from  a  blow ;  but  that  is  mere  fancy. 
What  dreadful  follies  have  I  got  myself 
into  ? 

I  can  make  out  some  pencil  marks  on 
the  first  card,  that  of  the  captain  in  the 
Lancer  Dragoons.  Yes.  "  Ten  o'clock, 
behind  St.  Martin's  Church." 

Ah,  a  hostile  meeting,  that  is  clear.  I 
must  run;  perhaps  I  shall  be  in  time. 

No,  too  late  ;  it  is  half  past  eleven. 

I  am  dishonored,  branded  as  a  coward  ! 
No  one  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
had  a  headache,  and  overslept  myself  on 
the  morning  of  a  duel. 

I  have  no  energy  to  look  further  in  my 
pockets.     Still,  one  never  knows 

{Brings  out  a  handkerchief.) 

A  handkerchief —  a  very  fine  one  — 
thin  cambric.  But  it  is  not  one  of  mine. 
There  is  a  coronet  in  the  corner.  How 
did  I  come  by  this  handkerchief?  Could 
I  have  stolen  it  ?  I  seem  to  be  on  the 
road  to  the  county  gaol. 

Oh,  how  my  head  aches  ! 

A  flower  is  in  my  buttonhole.  How 
did  it  come  there  ?  Forget-me-nots  ;  their 
blue  eyes  closed,  all  withered  and  droop- 
ing. I  could  not  have  bought  so  humble 
a  bouquet  at  the  flower-shop;  it  must 
have  been  given  me.  It  was  given  me,  it 
came  to  me  from  the  fair  one  with  golden 
curls.  Her  father  gave  it  to  me  from 
her,  knowing  that  I  was  about  to  risk  my 
life  —  to  risk  my  life  for  her  sake,  no 
doubt. 

Yes,  that  is  it.  My  fears  increase.  I 
dread  to  know  more.  I  am  afraid  to 
prosecute  my  researches  in  my  pockets. 
I  may  find  my  hands  full  of  forget-me-nots 
—  or  of  blood ! 

Oh  !  Ah  I  by  Jove  I 

What  now  ? 
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This  overcoat  —  is  not  mine.  No,  mine 
is  dark  grey,  this  is  light  grey.  I  have 
not  travelled  through  my  pockets,  but 
through  the  pockets  of  somebody  else. 

But  then  —  if  the  coat  is  not  mine, 
neither  is  the  duel. 

Not  mine  the  carte. 

Not  mine  the  photographs. 

Not  mine  the  forget-me-nots. 

Not  mine  the  cards. 

I  have  not  stolen  the  handkerchief. 

I  am  all  right;  thank  goodness,  I  am 
all  right ! 

And  my  romance  about  the  colonel's 
lovely  daughter  —  I  am  sorry  about  it, 
upon' my  word.  At  least,  I  am  sorry  for 
her,  for  I  fear  she  will  never  now  make 
my  acquaintance. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
THE  HEROINE  OF  A   FISHING  VILLAGE. 

Until  she  was  nineteen  years  old, 
Dorothy  lived  a  very  uneventful  life;  for 
one  week  was  much  the  same  as  another 
in  the  placid  existence  of  the  village. 
On  Sunday  mornings,  when  the  church- 
bells  began  to  ring,  you  would  meet  her 
walking  over  the  moor  with  a  springy 
step.  Her  shawl  was  gay,  and  her  dress 
was  of  the  most  pronounced  color  that 
could  be  bought  in  the  market-town.  Her 
brown  hair  was  gathered  in  a  net,  and  her 
calm  eyes  looked  from  under  an  old-fash- 
ioned bonnet  of  straw.  Her  feet  were 
always  bare,  but  she  carried  her  shoes 
and  stockings  slung  over  her  shoulder. 
When  she  got  near  the  church  she  sat 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  hedge  and  put 
them  on ;  then  she  walked  the  rest  of  the 
distance  with  a  cramped  and  civilized 
gait.  On  the  Monday  mornings  early 
she  carried  the  water  from  the  well.  Her 
great  "  skeel "  was  poised  easily  on  her 
head  ;  and,  as  she  strode  along  singing 
lightly  without  shaking  a  drop  of  water 
over  the  edge  of  her  pail,  you  could  see 
how  she  had  come  by  her  erect  carriage. 
When  the  boats  came  in,  she  went  to  the 
beach  and  helped  to  carry  the  baskets  of 
fish  to  the  cart.  She  was  then  dressed  in 
a  sort  of  thick  flannel  blouse  and  a  singu- 
lar quantity  of  brief  petticoats.  Her 
head  was  bare,  and  she  looked  far  belter 
than  in  her  Sunday  clothes.  If  the  morn- 
ing were  fine  she  sat  out  in  the  sun  and 
baited  the  lines,  all  the  while  lilting  old 
country  songs  in  her  guttural  dialect.  In 
the  evening  she  would  spend  some  time 
chatting  with   other  lasses   in  the  Row; 


but  she  never  had  a  very  long  spell  of 
that  pastime,  for  she  had  to  be  at  work 
winter  and  summer  by  about  five  or  six 
in  the  morning.  The  fisher-folk  do  not 
waste  many  candles  by  keeping  late  hours. 
She  was  very  healthy  and  powerful,  very 
ignorant,  and  very  modest.  Had  she 
lived  by  one  of  the  big  harbors,  where 
fleets  of  boats  come  in,  she  might  have 
been  as  rough  and  brazen  as  the  girls 
often  are  in  those  places.  But  in  her  se- 
cluded little  village  the  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple were  old-fashioned  and  decorous,  and 
girls  were  very  restrained  in  their  man- 
ners. No  one  would  have  taken  her  to 
be  anything  more  than  an  ordinary  coun- 
try girl  had  not  a  chance  enabled  her  to 
show  herself  full  of  bravery  and  re- 
source. 

Every  boat  in  the  village  went  away 
north  one  evening,  and  not  a  man  re- 
mained in  the  Row  excepting  three  very 
old  fellows,  who  were  long  past  work  of 
any  kind.  When  a  fisherman  grows  help- 
less with  age  he  is  kept  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  his  days  are  passed  in  quietly 
smoking  on  the  kitchen  settle  or  in  look- 
ing dimly  out  over  the  sea  from  the  bench 
at  the  door.  But  a  man  must  be  sorely 
"failed  "before  he  is  reduced  to  idleness, 
and  able  to  do  nothing  that  needs  strength. 
A  southerly  gale,  with  a  southerly  sea, 
came  away  in  the  night,  and  the  boats 
could  not  beat  down  from  the  northward. 
By  daylight  they  were  all  safe  in  a  harbor 
about  eighteen  miles  north  of  the  village. 
The  sea  grew  worse  and  worse,  till  the 
usual  clouds  of  foam  flew  against  the 
houses  or  skimmed  away  into  the  fields 
beyond.  When  the  wind  reached  its 
height  the  sounds  it  made  in  the  hollows 
were  like  distant  firing  of  small  arms,  and 
the  waves  in  the  hollow  rocks  seemed  to 
shake  the  ground  over  the  cliffs.  A  little 
schooner  came  round  the  point,  running 
before  the  sea.  She  might  have  got  clear 
away,  because  it  was  easy  enough  for  her, 
had  she  clawed  a  short  way  out,  risking 
the  beam  sea,  to  have  made  the  harbor 
where  the  fishers  were.  But  the  skipper 
kept  her  close  in,  and  presently  she  struck 
on  a  long  tongue  of  rocks  that  trended 
far  out  eastward.  The  tops  of  her  masts 
seemed  nearly  to  meet,  so  it  appeared  as 
if  she  had  broken  her  back.  The  seas 
flew  sheer  over  her,  and  the  men  had  to 
climb  into  the  rigging.  All  the  women 
were  watching  and  waiting  to  see  her  go 
to  pieces.  There  was  no  chance  of  get- 
ting a  boat  out,  so  the  helpless  villagers 
waited  to  see  the  men  drown  ;  and  the 
women  cried  in  their  shrill,  piteous  man- 
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ner.  Dorothy  said,  "Will  she  break  up 
in  an  hour?  If  I  thowt  she  could  hinor 
there  I  would  be  away  for  the  lifeboat." 
But  the  old  men  said',  "You  can  never 
cross  the  burn."  Four  miles  south,  be- 
hind the  point,  there  was  a  village  where 
a  lifeboat  was  kept;  but  just  half-way  a 
stream  ran  into  the  sea,  and  across  this 
stream  there  was  only  a  plank  bridge. 
Half  a  mile  below  the  bridge  the  water 
spread  far  over  the  broad  sand  and  became 
very  shallow  and  wide.  Dorothy  spoke 
no  more,  except  to  say,  "  I'll  away."  She 
ran  across  the  moor  for  a  mile,  and  then 
scrambled  down  to  the  sand  so  that  the 
tearing  wind  might  not  impede  her.  It 
was  dangerous  work  for  the  next  mile. 
Every  yard  of  the  way  she  had  to  splash 
through  the  foam,  because  the  great  waves 
were  rolling  up  very  nearly  to  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  An  extra  strong  sea  might 
have  caught  her  off  her  feet,  but  she  did 
not  think  of  that;  she  only  thought  of 
saving  her  breath  by  escaping  the  direct 
onslaught  of  the  wind.  When  she  came 
to  the  mouth  of  the  burn  her  heart  failed 
her  for  a  little.  There  was  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  water  covered  with  creamy 
foam,  and  she  did  not  know  but  that  she 
might  be  taken  out  of  her  depth.  Yet 
she  determined  to  risk,  and  plunged  in  at 
a  run.  The  sand  was  hard  under  foot, 
but,  as  she  said,  when  the  piled  foam 
came  softly  up  to  her  waist  she  "  felt  gey 
funny."  Half-way  across  she  stumbled 
into  a  hole  caused  by  a  swirling  eddy, 
and  she  thought  all  was  over;  but  her 
nerve  never  failed  her,  and  she  struggled 
till  she  got  a  footing  again.  When  she 
reached  the  hard  ground  she  was  wet  to 
the  neck,  and  her  hair  was  sodden  with 
her  one  plunge  "  overhead."  Her  clothes 
troubled  her  with  their  weight  in  crossing 
the  moor;  §0  she  put  off  all  she  did  not 
need  and  pressed  forward  again.  Pres- 
ently she  reached  the  house  where  the 
coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  lived.  She 
gasped  out,  "The  schooner!  On  the 
Letch  !     Norrad." 

The  coxswain,  who  had  seen  the 
schooner  go  past,  knew  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said,  "  Here,  wife,  look  after 
the  lass,"  and  ran  out.  The  "  lass  "  need- 
ed looking  after,  for  she  had  fainted.  But 
her  work  was  well  done;  the  lifeboat 
went  round  the  point,  ran  north,  and  took 
six  men  ashore  from  the  schooner.  The 
captain  had  been  washed  overboard,  but 
the  others  were  saved  by  Dorothy's  dar- 
ing and  endurance.  The  girl  is  as  simple 
as  ever,  and  she  knows  nothing  whatever 
about  Grace  Darling.     If  she  were  offered 


any  reward   she  would  probably  wonder 
why  she  should  receive  one. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
WHITEHALL,   PAST  AND   FUTURE. 

The  original  residence  was  built  by 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  about  the 
year  1240.  It  was  given  by  him  a  few 
years  later  to  the  Black  Friars,  who,  in 
their  turn  —  perhaps  of  their  own  free 
will,  perhaps  from  pressure  put  upon 
them  —  made  it  over  to  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  His  successors  regularly  inhab- 
ited it  when  they  made  their  journeys  to 
London,  and  as  it  was  known  in  conse- 
quence as  York  House.  It  would  be  more 
than  tedious  to  give  even  a  sketch  of  its 
history  through  the  reigns  of  monarchs 
from  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VIII. ;  but  we 
turn  towards  it  instinctively  and  with  wak- 
ening interest  when  we  tind  Wolsey 
seated  there  in  more  than  kingly  state. 
The  most  brilliant  page  of  the  history  of 
Whitehall  begins  with  Wolsey's  name. 
He  kept  up  a  state  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  wealthiest  monarch  in 
Christendom.  The  walls  of  his  chambers 
were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  and  tissue, 
cloth  of  silver,  and  other  rich  cloths 
"wrought  about  with  divers  colors."  In 
one  chamber  hung  his  suit  of  copes,  which 
were  of  unequalled  richness,  jewelled  and 
embroidered.  In  a  room  called  the  Gilt 
Chamber  was  all  his  gold  plate,  much  of  it 
being  set  with  pearls  and  other  gems.  In 
the  Council  Chamber  everything  was  sil- 
ver and  parcel-gilt.  He  housed  and  main- 
tained a  vast  retinue.  In  every  progress, 
he  took  with  him  a  train  of  eight  hundred 
persons,  among  whom  were  ten  lords, 
fifteen  knights,  and  forty  squires.  In  a 
contemporary  print  of  one  of  these  jour- 
neys, Wolsey  himself  is  seen  riding,  not 
on  a  prancing  palfrey,  but  —  as  became  a 
lowly  priest  —  on  a  mule.  That,  surely, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  "the  pride  that 
apes  humility."  His  cook  was  dressed  in 
a  jerkin  of  satin,  and  wore  a  gold  chain 
round  his  neck.  The  entertainments 
given  to  Henry  were  of  unparalleled  mag- 
nificence ;  but  it  would  be  tedious  and 
indeed  impossible  to  give,  in  a  brief  arti- 
cle, an  adequate  idea  of  anyone  of  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  masques  and  pag- 
eants and  banquets,  mirth  and  revelry  of 
all  kinds,  were  continually  set  forth. 
When,  in  1529,  Whitehall  was  bought  by 
Henry  from  Wolsey,  the  king  maintained 
all  the  cardinal's  magnificence.     But  he 
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did  more.  Indeed,  splendid  as  the  palace 
had  been,  it  was  Henry  who  made  it  the 
noble  seat  that  for  a  century  and  a  half  it 
continued  to  be.  A  most  interestinsj  plan, 
published  in  1680,  shows  Whitehall  very 
much  as  it  was  left  by  Henry  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before.  The  river  front- 
age extended  from  a  point  in  a  line  with 
the  present  Northumberland  Avenue, 
nearly  to  where  Westminster  Bridge 
now  stands.  The  Privy  Garden — long 
since  built  upon  by  the  houses  still  called 
Whitehall  Gardens  —  was  laid  out  in  six- 
teen plots.  Further  south  was  the  or- 
chard, and  beyond  this  a  large,  smooth- 
shaven  bowling-green.  Then  among  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  buildings  we  find 
the  wine-cellar,  the  great  hall,  the  chapel, 
the  vestry,  the  pantry,  the  priory  buttery, 
the  cofferer's  cellar,  thespicery,  the  kitch- 
en, the  small-beer  buttery,  and  many  other 
offices,  each  set  aside  for  some  one  depart- 
ment of  royal  state  and  luxury.  Then 
comes  Scotland  Yard,  so  called  from  the 
suite  of  apartments  therein  which  was 
used  by  the  Scottish  kings  when  they 
made  their  yearly  journey  to  London  to 
do  homage  and  fealty  for  Scotland  before 
the  English  monarch.     But  a  large  part 


of  the  palace  precincts  extended  across 
what  is  now  the  road  and  abutted  on  to 
the  'Park.  Where  part  of  the  Horse 
Guards  stands  was  the  tilt-yard,  in  which 
magnificent  joustings  were  held,  and  a 
little  nearer  Downing  Street  was  the  ten- 
nis-court; while,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
from  old  engravings,  the  present  house  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  is  nearly, 
if  not  exactly,  on  the  site  of  Henry  VIlI.'s 
cockpit!  But  old  Whitehall,  during 
Henry's  reign,  did  not  look  down  merely 
on  tournaments  and  revelries.  Here  it 
was  that  he  first  met  Anne  Boleyn,  and  it 
was  here  that  he  was  privately  married  to 
her  on  January  25,  1533.  Early  in  the 
morning.  Dr.  Lee,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
king's  chaplains  and  afterward  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  was  sent  for  to 
perform  mass  in  Henry's  closet.  Be- 
sides the  king,  he  found  there  Anne  Bo- 
leyn and  her  train-bearer,  Mrs.  Savage, 
who  was  afterwards  Lady  Berkeley,  and 
some  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber  ;  and 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  affirms  that 
Cranmer  assisted  at  the  ceremony.  And 
it  was  here  that  Henry,  about  whom  his- 
torians have  agreed  to  differ  so  widely, 
old,  diseased,  and  almost  deserted,  died. 


The  Voice  of  Lizards.  —  A  correspond- 
ent writes  to  Land  and  Water:  "During 
the  last  few  weeks  I  have  seen  it  discussed  in 
the  columns  of  the  public  press  whether  liz- 
ards are  voiceless  ;  also  if  they  possess  ven- 
omous organs.  Some  years  since,  when  at 
Moulmein  with  my  lamented  friend,  the  late 
Dr.  F.  Stoliczka  (where  we  were  engaged  in 
collecting  zoological  objects),  the  latter  ques- 
tion arose  regarding  the  large  tuck-too  lizard, 
so  common  in  all  dwellings  iu  that  country, 
and  to  the  bite  of  which  some  Burmese  attrib- 
ute venomous  qualities.  They  likewise  assert 
that  every  succeeding  year  following  their 
birth  the  number  of  tod's  at  the  end  of  its 
speech  increases  by  one  more,  so  that  at  four 
years  old,  when  giving  tongue,  it  would  vocif- 
erate tuck-too-too-too-too.  Everybody  who  has 
been  in  Burmah  (unless  deaf)  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice  of  the  tuck-too,  while 
the  little  *  cheep  '  of  the  wall-lizard  may  be 
heard  anywhere  in  the  East.  The  succeeding 
Sunday  I  went  to  church,  where  the  service 
was  attended  by  the  civil  and  military  officials, 
as  well  as  by  the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  chaplain,  having  completed  the 
service,  had  entered  the  pulpit  prior  to  com- 
mencing his  sermon,  when  a  curious  interrup- 
tion occurred.  The  text  was  duly  enunciated, 
and  the  Padre  was  about  to  begin  his  dis- 
course, when  a  large  tuck-too  appeared  on  a 
desk  just  below  his  reverence,  and  lifting  up 


its  head  in  front  of  the  congregation,  showed 
that  it  possessed  a  voice,  by  giving  an  un- 
earthly tuck-too-too-too-too,  every  succeeding  too 
apparently  louder  than  the  previous  one,  and 
a  considerable  interval  elapsing  between  each. 
With  every  call  it  elevated  its  head  and  dis- 
tended its  throat,  while  during  this  perform- 
ance the  clergyman  had  to  stop,  as  his  words 
were  drowned  by  the  voice  of  his  lacertilian 
opponent.  That  evening,  while  we  were  at 
dinner,  and  discussing  the  voice  of  the  tuck- 
too,  regretting  that  so  far  we  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  collecting  good  examples,  we  heard 
from  one  corner  of  the  ceiling  one  of  these 
lizards  commencing  his  call.  We  speedily 
obtained  a  long  bamboo,  and  by  a  fortunate 
stroke  knocked  the  tuck-too  down.  My  friend 
at  once  pounced  upon  his  prey,  but  the  lizard 
was  active  and  seized  its  captor  by  one  finger, 
inflicting  a  severe  wound.  Down  went  the 
tuck-too,  the  non-venomous  qualities  of  which 
were  no  longer  discussed,  warm  water  was 
brought,  the  wound  well  cleansed,  and  every- 
thing done  appropriate  to  a  venomous  bite, 
which  symptoms  fortunately  never  supervened. 
During  this  time  our  little  dog  had  destroyed 
the  value  of  the  lizard  as  a  specimen  by  biting 
it  to  pieces,  in  doing  which  it  appeared  to 
think  it  was  avenging  its  master's  injuries  as 
well  as  performing  an  immensely  courageous 
act." 
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BINDWEED,    ETC. 


BINDWEED. 


The  verdant  garlands  creep  and  twine 
About  the  branches  of  the  vine, 

And  hold  in  close  embrace 
The  blushing  beauty  of  the  rose, 
That  year  by  year  untended  grows 

In  this  deserted  place. 

Its  blossom,  like  a  shallow  cup 
Of  purest  parian,  lifted  up. 

Is  full  of  morning  dew  ; 
My  comely  lilies,  nursed  with  care 
To  glad  the  garden  borders,  wear 

No  whiter,  purer  hue. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  I  know  the  vine 
Whereon  its  graceful  garlands  twine, 

Had  come  to  better  fruit. 
If  this  lush  growth  of  white  and  green, 
The  bindweed's  close  and  clinging  screen, 

Had  never  taken  root. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  T  know  the  rose 

That  through  its  greenness  glints  and  glows, 

Had  come  to  fuller  flower, 
If  this  fair  fragile  parasite 
Had  never  spread  its  green  and  white 

To  summer  sun  and  shower. 

I  pull  the  slender  leaves  apart, 
There  lies  a  lesson,  oh,  my  heart ! 

Beneath  the  bindweed  spray. 
It  saps  the  vine,  and  dwarfs  the  flower ; 
So  clinging  human  love  hath  power, 

To  sap  and  dwarf  away. 

To  sap  the  soul  of  strength  divine, 
To  blight  its  fruit,  like  cumbered  vine, 

Which  scarce  a  cluster  shows  ; 
To  dwarf  with  narrow  selfish  claims. 
The  growth  of  wide  and  generous  aims. 

As  bindweed  dwarfs  the  rose. 

And  yet,  God  wot,  the  love  is  clean. 
And  like  the  bindweed,  fresh  and  green 

It  springeth  in  the  heart  j 
*Tis  only  when  we  lack  the  grace 
To  train  it  fairly  in  its  place, 

To  portion  out  its  part ; 

*Tis  only  when  we  let  it  climb 

O'er  holier  heights  and  more  sublime 

Than  earthly  love  should  go  ; 
^Tis  only  when  we  let  it  creep 
Across  the  gifts  that  we  should  keep 

For  God,  it  brings  us  woe. 

For  let  the  bindweed  have  its  will. 
Nor  human  toil,  nor  human  skill. 

Can  keep  the  garden  fair  ; 
But  train  the  bindweed  in  its  place, 
And  larger  blossom,  fairer  grace, 

Will  straight  repay  the  care. 

So  if  the  garden  of  the  heart 
Be  over-run  in  every  part. 

By  love  beyond  control ; 
Life's  worthy  labor  cannot  speed. 
And  flower  of  thought,  and  fruit  of  deed, 

Grow  never  in  the  soul. 


But  train  that  weak  and  clinging  love, 
By  sturdy  props,  to  wave  above 

Life's  work,  and  give  it  grace  ; 
No  longer  then  a  parasite, 
Love  clothes  with  garlands  of  delight 

Its  own  appointed  place  ! 

All  the  Veax  Round. 


POPPIES. 


Nothing  is  useless.     Do  not  scorn 

These  poppies  of  the  field  : 
Who  thinks  a  space  will  not  despise 
Their  blushful  cheeks  and  downcast  eyes, 

Remembering  ail  they  yield. 

The  life-blood  of  the  golden  land, 

They  greet  the  passer  by  : 
Flushing,  with  ev'ry  wind  that's  born, 
The  heaving  bosom  of  the  corn. 

Under  the  summer  sky. 

Ah  !  fitting  is  it  ve  should  grow 

Beside  the  "staff  of  life,"  — 
The  one  our  strength  from  day  to  day, 
The  other  a  pow'r  to  soothe  away 

All  human  care  and  strife! 

When  on  some  fevered  bed,  perchance. 

The  corn  will  not  avail, 
Nor  wine,  nor  any  potions  deep, 
To  call  one  little  hour  of  sleep 

Over  the  eyelids  pale ; 

*Tis  then  those  "useless  scarlet  coats  " 

(Like  some  of  human  kind) 
Prove  their  strong  hearts  can  soothe  distress, 
For  all  they  wear  a  gaudy  dress, 

That  flutters  in  the  wind. 

Their  sun-dried  leaves  have  not  in  vain 

Outlived  the  harvest-day, 
If  life  has  gained  one  hour  of  peace  — 
If  troubles  for  a  moment  cease  — 

Under  the  poppy's  sway. 

Hamilton  Aide. 


A   CONQUEST. 

I  FOUND  him  openly  wearing  her  token  ; 

I  knew  that  her  troth  could  never  be  broken ; 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  hilt  of  my  sword, 

He  did  the  same  and  spoke  not  a  word  ; 

I  bad  him  confess  his  villainy, 

He  smiled  and  said,  "  She  gave  it  me." 

We  searched  for  seconds,  they  soon  were  found, 

They  measured  our  swords,  and  measured  the 

ground  ; 
To  save   us  they  would   not  have  uttered  a 

breath. 
They  were  ready  enough  to  help  us  to  death. 
We  fought  in  the  midst  of  a  wintry  wood. 
Till  the  fair  white  snow  was  red  with  his  blood  ; 
But  his  was  the  victory,  for,  as  he  died, 
He  swore  by  the  rood  that  he  had  not  lied. 

W.  H.  Pollock. 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
THE   LITERARY   RESTORATION. 
1790-183O. 

The  process  of  transition  by  which  the 
English  literature  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury passed  into  that  of  the  nineteenth,  is 
only  one  of  many  analogous  processes 
which,  commencing  about  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  working  themselves  out  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Victorian  age,  make 
up  the  complete  transformation  of 
thought,  mannc.s,  and  customs  which  the 
Eno'lish  nation  underwent  coincidently 
with  the  French  Revolution.  The  trans- 
formation is  singularly  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  not  so  remote  but  that  men 
were  still  alive  in  our  youth  who  had 
passed  through  it,  and  who  remembered 
the  ancient  regime  as  we  remember  the 
Corn  Laws.  Thus  we  are  brought  into 
almost  living  contact  with  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which  would  seem  as  strange  to  our- 
selves, could  we  actually  awake  in  it,  as  it 
in  turn  would  have  seemed  to  the  En- 
gland of  Elizabeth,  perhaps  even  stranger. 
It  is  this  combined  nearness  to,  and  re- 
moteness from  ourselves  which  lends  its 
special  interest  to  the  period  in  question, 
whether  we  contemplate  it  in  its  political 
or  religious,  its  social  or  its  literary  as- 
pects. And  to  the  lady  who  has  under- 
taken to  illustrate  the  latter,  all  lovers  of 
the  subject  must  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  deeply  indebted.  We  propose  on 
this  occasion  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
salient  characteristics  of  the  generation 
which  she  passes  in  review  :  at  the  posi- 
tion which  it  occupies  in  the  history  of 
English  literature;  and  its  connection 
with  preceding  and  subsequent  literary 
developments. 

English  modern  history  is  marked  off 
into  three  very  distinct  periods  by  the 
great  events  of  the  Reformation,  the  En- 
glish Revolution,  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. We  are  still  living  in  the  third,  and 
cannot  tell  what  it  may  yet  have  in  store 
for  us.  Of  the  other  two  no  doubt  we 
still  continue  to  feel  the  effects,  and  to 
work  on  the  results  ;  but  for  all  that,  each 
admits  of  being  regarded  as  something 
complete  within  itself,  and  possessing  pe- 
culiarities of  its  own  which  have  not  de- 
scended with    its   other  legacies  to  pos- 


terity. By  the  great  religious  and  liter- 
ary movement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  human  mind  was  set  free  almost  like 
a  child  from  school.  We  might  almost 
illustrate  its  liberation  by  the  famous 
simile  of  the  horse  in  the  Iliad,  the  most 
perfect  picture,  perhaps,  of  buoyant  and 
exulting  freedom  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
compass  of  poetry.  Then  came  an  age 
of  marvels,  an  age  of  discover)-,  of  daring 
enterprises,  of  light-hearted,  reckless  ad- 
venture, of  imagination  strung  to  its  high- 
est pitch.  The  spirit  of  the  time  finds  its 
faithful  reflection  in  Shakespeare,  whose 
blithesomeness  is  at  least  as  remarkable 
as  his  sublimity.  The  first  burst  of  joy 
over,  we  see  a  softer  and  more  pensive 
air  stealing  over  literature :  the  boyish 
vigor  of  one  age  passing  into  the  gal- 
lantry, the  loyalty,  and  the  spiritual  fervor 
of  the  next;  the  progression  from  Shake- 
speare through  the  Caroline  poets  down 
to  Milton,  is  perfectly  natural  and  logical. 
With  Milton  the  procession  closes.  The 
curtain  falls  upon  the  age  of  imagination 
and  rises  on  the  age  of  reason.  Dryden 
fills  up  the  interval,  occupying  much  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  as  Byron 
did  in  relation  to  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth. The  natural  bent  of  his  mind  was 
towards  the  school  of  the  future.  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  new  versification 
which  Pope  brought  to  perfection.  Cir- 
cumstances made  him  the  poet  of  an 
imaginative  creed,  but  nature  meant  him 
rather  for  satire  and  for  criticism,  for 
moral  and  didactic  poetry,  and  the  very 
excellence  of  his  prose  is  perhaps  some 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

However,  not  to  spend  more  time  upon 
particular  individuals,  we  find  the  second 
of  the  epochs  of  literature  starting  from 
the  English  Revolution  and  full  devel- 
oped in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Several  influences  were  at  work 
to  mould  it  into  the  form  which  it  as- 
sumed. The  effect  of  all  revolutions  is  to 
breed  a  spirit  of  scepticism  and  to  damp 
the  spirit  of  reverence.  Where  the  revo- 
lution, like  the  French,  is  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  political  fanaticism,  one  kind 
of  enthusiasm  may  simply  take  the  place 
of    another :    the  enthusiasm    of  liberty 
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succeed  to  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  the  En- 
glish Revolution,  where  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  right,  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a  king,  is  overthrown,  not  by  an 
imaginative  creed  more  powerful  than 
itself,  but  by  a  purely  rationalistic  one, 
the  scepticism  is  likely  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  mingled  spirit  of  utilitarianism  and 
cynicism.  This  is  what  took  place  in  this 
country  between  1690  and  1720.  Obedi- 
ence to  authority  was  to  rest  on  reason 
and  on  no  original  and  underived  title. 
Poetry  "  stooped  to  truth."  Prose  be- 
came familiar  and  easy,  and  busy  with  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life.  Religion, 
Christianity,  theology,  were  to  make 
themselves  useful  —  to  enforce  morality. 
Imagination  took  wings  and  flew  away. 
Pope  was  largely  endowed  with  it  by  na- 
ture, but  the  reaction  was  too  much  for 
him.  Akenside  wrote  upon  the  subject 
only  to  show  that  he  had  it  not.  Ideas 
had  brought  much  evil  on  the  world. 
They  were  the  parents  of  both  Puritanism 
and  Jacobitism ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
English  people  were  sick  of  both.  To 
this  sceptical,  materialistic,  and  utilitarian 
spirit  of  the  age,  therefore,  which  was  one 
direct  product  of  the  Revolution,  we  owe 
the  practical  character  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  literature.  To  the  leisure  which 
life  acquired  through  the  settlement  of  all 
the  great  questions  by  which  it  had  so 
long  been  agitated,  we  owe  its  other  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  its  form  and  finish, 
or  what  Pope  called  its  correctness.*  An 
age  much  harassed  by  spiritual  and  social 
problems  is  impatient  of  form  both  in  re- 
li£ion  and  in  literature.  An  age  of  re- 
pose  has  time  for  it.  The  manner  of  a 
work  becomes  almost  as  important  as  the 
matter.  Appreciation  of  elegance  does 
not  make  too  severe  a  demand  on  our 
intellectual  energies.  A  lower  level  of 
thought  and  a  higher  level  of  style  than 
prevailed  in  the  seventeenth  century  is 
the  combination  which  greets  us  in  the 
eighteenth  ;  and  attractive  as  it  is  at  its 
best,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  its  decay  and 
its  corruption  it  would  present  a  rather 
sorry  spectacle. 

*  Macaulay  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  misrepresent 
what  Pope  meant  by  being  *'  correct." 


If,  as  we  shall  presently  endeavor  to 
show,  the  great  feature  of  the  transition 
which  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  undertaken  to 
delineate,  is  the  restoration  of  the  imagi- 
native element  to  its  place  in  literature, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  state  very  briefly  what 
we  mean  by  the  word  ;  because  of  what 
is  commonly  called  such  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets  have  abundance.  We  mean 
by  imagination  the  power  of  vividly  real- 
izing conceptions  which  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  senses.  These  are  not  nec- 
essarily supernatural,  they  may  be  his- 
torical, or  they  may  be  the  offspring  of 
pure  meditation  unfed  from  any  external 
source.     Milton's  Pandemonium  with 

A  thousand  demigods  on  golden  thrones, 

Scott's  reproduction  of  the  feudal  ages, 
Coleridge's  "Christabel"  and  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  are  all  specimens  of  imagi- 
nation of  the  purest  kind.  A  highly  de- 
veloped power  of  comparison,  the  power 
of  seeing  resemblances  between  appar- 
ently dissimilar  objects,  which  applied  to 
one  kind  of  subject  matter  we  term  wit, 
applied  to  others  we  call  poetry  ;  imagery, 
metaphor,  felicitous  epithets,  vivid  and 
impressive  descriptions  of  scenes  which 
we  have  witnessed,  appeals  to  passions 
or  sentiments  which  stir  us  to  enthusiasm 
or  to  tears,  are  all  generally  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  imagination  ;  and  we 
have  neither  time  nor  space  to  invent  an- 
other word  instead  of  it.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  between  the  one  kind  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  other  there  is  a  difference 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind  ;  and  we  - 
wish  our  readers  to  understand  that  for  Y 
the  purposes  of  this  essay  we  use  the 
word  exclusively  in  its  former  sense. 

The  writer  who  undertakes  to  act  as 
our  guide  through  any  period  of  history 
or  literature,  must  necessarily  start  from 
some  beginning.  Mrs.  Oliphant  takes 
the  year  1790  as  the  commencement  of 
the  transition  period ;  and  if  we  must 
take  any  one  date,  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
we  can  choose.  But  the  two  periods  — 
the  old  and  the  new  —  run  into  one  an- 
other so  much  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  where  the  one  begins  and  the 
other   ends.     On   the   whole,  we  shouU 
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say  it  is  better  to  take  the  entire  period 
which  lies  between  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  English  Reform  Bill  as  rep- 
resenting the  bridge  which  spans  the  gulf 
between  the  old  r/if/w^and  the  new.  The 
year  1820,  Mrs.  Oliphant's  other  limit, 
seems  a  purely  arbitrary  date;  whereas 
the  other,  1832,  undeniably  marks  off  a 
period  in  many  respects  complete  within 
itself;  and  denotes  the  farthest  point  in 
the  nineteenth  century  which  was  reached 
by  the  traditions  of  the  eighteenth.  It  is 
convenient,  however,  to  regard  the  transi- 
tion period  as  coeval  with  the  French 
Revolution,  and  combining  in  its  features 
both  the  sympathy  evoked  by  that  event 
in  its  earlier  stages,  and  the  repulsion 
which  it  inspired  in  its  later  ones.  The 
world  witnessed  simultaneously  a  great 
and  sudden  insurrection  against  the  high- 
ly complicated  and  artificial  forms  which 
both  governments,  society,  and  literature 
had  at  that  time  assumed.  Greater  sim- 
plicity, "a  return  to  nature,"  was  every- 
where the  cry  of  the  insurgents.  The 
au'^ust  and  the  venerable  were  everv- 
where  in  danger  of  being  confounded 
with  what  was  merely  cumbrous  and 
pedantic  ;  and  literature,  with  its  brocade 
and  its  ruffles  and  its  velvet,  lost  some- 
thing also  for  a  time  of  greater  value  — 
the  respect  for  dignity,  for  manner,  for 
the  elaborate  beauty  and  consummate  art 
which  had  been  matured  under  the  old 
regime.  The  injury,  however,  was  but 
temporary;  and,  had  it  been  greater  than 
it  was,  would  have  been  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  new  inspiration  which 
the  French  Revolution  brought  with  it. 
The  dry  bones  were  warm  with  life  again. 
Poets  again  began  to  see  visions,  and  to 
dream  dreams.  The  eighteenth  century 
had  found  its  goddess  in  the  valley,  walk- 
ing with  plenty  in  the  maize,  or  listening 
to  the  bees  and  the  wood-pigeons  ;  the 
new  generation  sang  to  her  on  the  moun- 
tain heights,  and  on  the  silver  horns  ;  and 
if  the  wonders  which  she  showed  them 
came  too  often  through  the  ivory  gate,  the 
delusion  was  at  all  events  in  some  respects 
beautiful  and  generous. 

Taking,  therefore,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion as  our  starting-point,  we  may  say 
that  the  reaction  or  transition  we  are  here 


considering  proceeded  mainly  upon  three 
lines  —  literary,  speculative,  and  histor- 
ical: it  reformed  our  style,  it  stimulated 
self-inspection  and  self-interrogation,  and 
it  supplied  a  new  field  for  the  imagina- 
tion, not  only  in  the  boundless  hopes 
excited  by  the  theory  of  human  progress, 
but  also  in  the  seductive  contrast  with  its 
more  lawless  and  irreligious  aspects  pre- 
sented by  the  better  side  of  feudalism. 
The  Revolution  generated  at  one  and  the 
same  time  a  new  belief  in  the  future,  and 
a  new  belief  in  the  past.  And  both  struck 
their  roots  deeply  into  the  literature  of 
that  memorable  era. 

To  begin  with  the  first  of  these  changes 
—  "the  return  to  nature"  in  the  matter 
of  literary  expression — Wordsworth,  in 
his  well-known  essay  prefixed  to  the 
"  Lyrical  Ballads,"  has  told  us  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  what  was  meant  by  it.  It 
is  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  an  elabo- 
rate answer  to  the  theory  of  poetic  diction 
laid  down  in  Johnson's  "Life of  Dryden." 
Johnson's  account  of  the  matter  can  hard- 
ly be  put  in  fewer  words  than  his  own. 
"Every  language  of  a  learned  nation 
necessarily  divides  itself  into  diction  scho- 
lastick  and  popular,  grave  and  familiar, 
elegant  and  gross;  and  from  a  nice  dis- 
tinction of  these  different  parts  arises  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style.  But  if 
we  except  a  few  minds,  the  favorites  of 
nature  to  whom  their  own  original  recti- 
tude was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  deli- 
cacy of  selection  was  little  known  to  our 
authors  ;  our  speech  lay  before  them  in  a 
heap  of  confusion,  and  every  man  took 
for  every  purpose  what  chance  might  offer 
him. 

"There  was,  then,  before  the  time  oC 
Dryden  no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of 
words  at  once  refined  from  the  grossness 
of  domestick  use,  and  free  from  the  harsh- 
ness of  terms  appropriated  to  particular 
arts.  Words  too  familiar,  or  too  remote, 
defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet.  From  those 
sounds  which  we  hear  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive 
strong  impressions,  or  delightful  images; 
and  words  to  which  we  are  nearly  stran- 
gers, whenever  they  occur,  draw  that  atten- 
tion on  themselves  which  they  should 
transmit  to  things." 
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Wordsworth  may  be  said  to  have  met 
this  statement  with  a  point-blank  contra- 
diction. His  contention  is  that  the  lan- 
guage which  men  really  speak,  the  lan- 
guage that  is  of  good  conversation,  is  the 
proper  language  for  poetry  ;  and  he  draws 
a  distinction  between  this  language  and 
"  the  vulgarity  and  meanness  of  ordinary 
life  "  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  Johnson's  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
above  passage.  He  seems  rather  to  have 
included  both  kinds  of  language  here 
mentioned  by  Wordsworth  under  the  sys- 
tem of  words  not  "  refined  from  the  gross- 
ness  of  domestic  use."  There  are,  in 
fact,  three  gradations  of  speech  to  be  con- 
sidered in  dealing  with  the  controversy. 
There  is  the  grave  and  dignified  and  elo- 
quent prose  which  may  be  employed  by  a 
great  historian,  a  great  preacher,  or  a 
great  orator  ;  the  correct  and  well-turned, 
though  withal  easy  and  familiar,  prose 
which  distinguishes  the  best  conversation, 
though  the  present  generation  can  hardly 
speak  of  it  from  experience;  and  lastly, 
there  is  the  language  of  common  life,  the 
language  in  which  men  express  them- 
selves when  they  ask  you  the  news  or 
invite  you  to  dinner,  or  describe  their 
last  dispute  with  a  cabman.  Now  that 
the  first  of  the  three  was  perfectly  suit- 
able to  poetry  Johnson  could  hardly  have 
denied,  for  he  has  used  it  himself.  But 
then  it  is  certainly  not  the  language  which 
even  the  most  accomplished  men  use  in 
ordinary  conversation;  not  the  language 
to  which  Wordsworth  is  referring  as  that 
which  is  suitable  for  poetry.  The  con- 
sideration of  fhe  higher  kind  of  prose 
style,  however,  seems  to  point  out  the  true 
conclusion.  Whatever  thoughts  raise  us 
out  of  ordinary  life,  and  above  the  level  of 
our  ordinary  observation,  have  a  claim  to 
be  expressed  in  language  appropriate  to 
themselves,  and  equally  removed  from 
familiar  or  vulgar  associations.  Whether 
they  are  in  prose  or  verse  makes  no  dif- 
ference. Now  all  poetry  has  this  elevat- 
ing purpose  in  view,  whether  it  succeeds 
or  not;  and  therefore  we  agree  in  the 
main  with  Johnson  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  poetic  diction  very  properly  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  language  of 
conversation,  however  select,  to  use 
Wordsworth's  own  expression,  it  may  be. 
And  it  was  in  this  point  that  English 
literature  underwent  the  least  change  of 
all  during  the  transition  period.  Poetic 
diction  held  its  ground,  purified  and  im- 
proved no  doubt  by  the  influence  of 
Wordsworth,  but  maintaining  intact  its 
personal  identity  and  its  own  independent 


laws.  In  fact,  much  of  what  Wordsworth 
appears  to  have  been  attacking  had  already 
been  ridiculed  by  Johnson.  When  some- 
body asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a  new 
volume,  he  replied  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  in  it  of  "  what  was  poetry  once  "  — 
spanjrled  meads,  and  so  forth;  showing: 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  a  popularly 
accepted  poetic  diction  which  time  at  all 
events  had  made  ridiculous. 

It  is  under  the  second  head  which  we 
have  mentioned  that  we  find,  perhaps,  the 
most  marked  distinction  between  the 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  poetry  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  one  was  ex- 
clusively objective  ;  and  though,  of  course, 
we  cannot  say  that  the  other  has  been 
either  exclusively  or  even  principally  sub- 
jective, it  owes  a  very  great  part  of  its 
charm  to  the  predominance  of  this  ele- 
ment. This  difference  is  very  conspicu- 
ous in  the  treatment  of  nature  by  the 
poets  of  the  two  epochs  respectively.  Be- 
tween Thomson  and  Wordsworth,  or 
Thomson  and  Tennyson,  there  is  all  the 
difference  between  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy. One  can  almost  fancy  either  of 
the  two  later  poets  addressing  the  trees 
and  the  hill  as  the  child  addresses  the 
dog,  "Cannot  you  talk,-*"  Thomson's 
descriptions  of  nature  are  very  beautiful 
indeed;  and  with  the  lower  kind  of  imag- 
ination, if  imagination  we  are  to  call  it,  he 
is  abundantly  endowed.  Collins's  "  Ode 
to  Evening"  is  superior  even  to  Thom- 
son ;  Thomson  has  nothing  equal  to  the 
stanzas  immediately  precedingand  follow- 
ing the  beautiful  lines, — 

And  marks  o'er  all 
Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 
The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

We  used  to  be  taught  at  school  that 
what  was  called  "personification"  was 
one  of  the  higiiest  of  poetical  gifts  ;  the 
personification  of  the  seasons  or  of  the 
powers  of  nature,  the  highest  of  them  all ; 
and  so  perhaps,  as  Johnson  said  of  span- 
gled meads,  "  it  was  once."  One  can 
hardly,  however,  allow  it  to  be  so  now, 
though  when  so  exquisitely  done  as  it  is 
in  Collins  it  belongs  to  a  very  high  quality 
of  poetic  power  and  affords  infinite  delight 
to  the  genuine  lover  of  nature.  Yet  even 
here  we  miss  what  we  find  in  Wordsworth, 
in  Keats,  and,  above  all,  in  our  own  Ten- 
nyson, that  subtle  sympathy  with  nature, 
the  source  perhaps  of  what  Mr.  Ruskin 
calls  the  "pathetic  fallacy,"  but  also  of 
something  more  than  he  himself  seems  to 
include  in  that  term.  The  imputing  to 
nature  herself  the  emotions  which  we  ex- 
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perience  or  derive  from  the  contemplation 
of  her  is  the  pathetic  fallacy:  "The  cruel, 
cra\vlin.f^  foam;"  the  "splendid  tear  "  of 
the  passion-flower,  and  so  forth.  Here 
the  poet  vividly  reproduces  conceptions 
susjgesled  to  him  by  his  own  senses.  But 
we  find  passages  in  all  the  three  poets  we 
have  named  which  go  beyond  this;  and 
show  a  power  of  representing  in  words, 
not  directly  calling  attention  to  them,  the 
mysterious  tones  in  which  nature  occa- 
sionally responds  to  our  own  emotions 
and  sentiments.  There  is  no  fallacy  here  ; 
not  at  least  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  ;  for  nothing  is  imputedio  nature  ; 
but  words  are  chosen  so  happily  appro- 
priate at  one  and  the  same  time  to  the 
as])ect  of  nature  and  to  the  mood  of  the 
writer  or  his  characters,  that  they  suggest 
a  far  deeper  sympathy  between  the  two 
than  the  lines  above  quoted.  It  may  be 
a  suggestio  falsi.  But  it  is  not  the  pecul- 
iar i-z/^f^^^^-Z/^/'^z/j/ which  Mr.  Ruskin  crit- 
icises ;  and  that  it  is  a  fallacy  at  all  would 
probably  have  been  denied  stoutly  by 
Wordsworth,  who,  in  the  lines  on  Tintern 
Abbey,  seems  to  mean  that  with  him  the 
feeling  was  a  reality,  based  on  some  mys- 
terious affinity  only  to  be  appreciated  by 
the  poet. 

Neither  Byron  nor  Shelley  have  exhib- 
ited this  particular  poetic  faculty  to  the 
same  extent  as  Keats  and  Wordsworth, 
as  they  represent  rather  the  political  and 
social  than  the  metaphysical  influence  of 
the  Revolution. 

In  Keats's  ode  to  the  nightingale, 

The  foam 
Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn, 

is  one  good  example  of  it.  But  it  is  in 
Tennyson  that  we  find  it  most  frequently. 
Let  us  take  the  well-known  canon, 
namely,  that  the  "  sound  should  seem  an 
echo  to  the  sense,"  and  see  how  it  is  ex- 
emplified by  Pope  and  Tennyson  respec- 
tively. 

Soft  is  the  sound  when  zephyr  gently  blows 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers 

flows ; 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore, 
The  hoarse  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent 

roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 

throw, 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the   words   move 

slow  ; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla,  etc. 

Compare  the  above"  with  the  following 
lines  from  the  "  Morte  d^ Arthur  :  "  — 

I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  long  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 


Here  we  do  not  get  merely  the  sound  of 
the  water,  but  the  whole  moral  effect  of 
the  scene  at  the  same  time  :  the  sense  of 
melancholy;  the  feeling  of  loneliness, 
wildness,  and  gloom,  of  something  half 
akin  to  fear,  which  is  characteristic  of 
such  spots,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  poet  to  awaken.  Another  eminent 
instance  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  "The  May 
Queen :  "  — 

When  the  flowers  come  again,  mother,  beneath 

the  waning  light, 
You  will  never  see  me  more  in  the  long  grey 

fields  at  night, 
When  from   the  dry  dark  world  the  summer 

airs  blow  cool 
On  the  oat-grass,  and  the  sword-grass,  and  the 

bullrush  by  the  pool. 

How  admirably  in  harmony  with  the 
situation  and  with  all  the  feelings  which 
belong  to  it  is  the  picture  which  the  dying 
girl  sets  before  us.  There  is  always  a 
certain  sadness  in  evening,  but  one  kind 
of  scenery  brings  it  out  more  strongly 
than  another,  and  the  wide  pasture  fields 
looking  grey  by  comparison  with  the 
meadows,  and  the  lonely  pool  in  the  cor- 
ner, with  the  long,  sighing  grass  and 
rushes,  evoke  it  in  its  full  extent.  There 
is  cheerfulness  even  by  night  about  copses 
and  cornfields  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Ruskin  objects  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  subjective  "  to  denote  the  view  of 
nature  as  she  presents  herself  to  the  mind 
of  the  individual  worshipper,  taking  her 
color  from  the  emotions  which  dominate 
him  at  the  moment.  But  unless  he  will 
supply  us  with  another  word  equally  ai> 
plicable  to  other  departments  of  human 
thought  as  well  as  to  poetry,  we  must 
continue  to  use  it.  Those  who  write  or 
speak  of  objective  and  subjective  intih 
may  be  told  that  they  are  wrong,  because 
we  do  not  know  what  truth  is.  But  that 
there  are  the  objective  and  subjective 
aspects  of  things  we  know  from  our  own 
consciousness.  We  know  that  the  al- 
leged facts  of  liistory  and  religion  assume 
a  various  aspect  according  to  whether  we 
look  at  them  from  the  outside,  as  they 
greet  us  in  printed  pages,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial objects  in  the  prospect  of  the 
past,  named,  classified,  and  defined,  or 
whether  we  shut  our  eyes,  so  to  speak, 
and  look  at  them  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  our  own  contemplative  facul- 
ties. And  we  know  not  how  it  can  be 
said  that  the  one  view  is  more  true  than 
the  other.  The  latter,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly the   more  interesting  of  the  two; 
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and  therefore  the  poets  of  the  reaction, 
who  uiutatis  rnutaiidis^  and  in  compari- 
son with  the  poets  who  preceded  them, 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  that  view  of 
nature,  possess  a  charm  of  their  own 
which  we  look  for  in  vain  elsewhere. 

This  new  nature-worship  was  a  reac- 
tion in  part  against  that  worship  of  the 
"town,"  which  was  another  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To- 
wards the  year  1790  the  idea  of  the  town 
as  the  centre  of  literature  and  wit  and 
civilization,  was  fast  wearing  out.  Sick 
of  those  conventional  pictures  of  nature 
which  a  series  of  town-bred  poets  had 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, like  literary  heirlooms,  like  the  "top- 
ics" supplied  of  old  to  university  dispu- 
tants, men  of  taste  and  feeling  rushed 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  in  their 
zeal  to  emancipate  nature  elevated  her  to 
the  rank  of  a  goddess.  The  goddess  of 
reason  owed  her  existence  to  the  same 
causes.  The  cultus  had  its  excesses  and 
extravagances  no  doubt;  but  when  the 
fermentation  was  over  it  left  behind  it  the 
pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  of  a  vintage 
of  no  common  order.  It  arose  in  the 
second  place  from  the  general  dissatis- 
faction with  all  human  institutions  which 
the  French  Revolution  bred  in  many 
minds,  and  an  attempt  to  find  in  nature 
what  society  could  no  longer  supply.  Of 
this  particular  department  of  restlessness 
Rousseau  perhaps  is  the  great  represen- 
tative. 

The  introspective  and  self-conscious 
spirit  which  was  another  distinctive  note 
of  the  transition  period,  was  the  natural 
result  of  a  universal  disposition  to  in- 
quire, to  sift,  and  to  analyze  everything 
that  existed  in  the  world,  which  accompa- 
nied the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  Euro- 
pean system.  This  meets  us  in  all  the 
poets  of  the  period,  and  requires  little 
further  commentary.  The  revolutionary 
enthusiasm  in  favor  of  freedom  should, 
however,  be  compared  with  what  may  be 
called  the  rational  enthusiasm  as  we  find 
it  in  Thomson  and  others,  who  composed 
set  panegyrics  on  liberty  such  as  was  un- 
derstood to  have  been  achieved  for  En- 
gland by  the  splendid  aristocrats  who 
accepted  dedications  and  bestowed  pat- 
ronage. This,  however,  hardly  lasted 
down  to  the  period  with  which  we  start, 
and  in  which  Shelley  became  the  poet  of 
the  "religion  of  humanity." 

So  far  the  transition  has  been  all  in 
one  direction,  running  parallel  with  the 
bright  side  of  the  Revolution,  redolent  of 
the  springtime,  and  looking  forward  to 


the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which 
the  ^enthusiasts  expected  to  result  from 
it  — 

Another  Hellas  rears  its  mountains, 

From  waves  serener  far, 
A  new  Peneus  rolls  its  fountains 

Against  the  morning  star, 
Heaven  smiles  and  truths  and  empires  gleam, 

Like  wrecks  of  a  dissolving  dream. 

But  all  this  time  a  second  reaction  had 
been  gradually  and  silently  developing 
itself,  working  as  it  were  underground, 
and  only  coming  to  the  surface  just  in 
time  to  usher  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  1802  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
Scott's  "  Border  Minstrelsy,"  which  was 
followed,  in  1805,  by  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel;"  and  the  second  half  of 
the  reaction  was  now  fairly  under  way. 
Scott's  early  bias  in  favor  of  romantic 
poetry  is  attributed  by  himself  and  others 
to  Bishop  Percy's  "Reliques."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Percy  was  the  pioneer  of  ; 
the  movement  which  in  Scott's  hands  be-  \ 
came  such  a  mighty  instrument  for  good  ? 
both  in  life  and  literature.  But  like  the 
speculative  branch  of  the  reaction,  it  was 
connected  with  more  general  causes.  ; 
"  Scott,"  says  Mr.  W.  Rossetti,  "  is  not 
and  never  can  be  the  .poet  of  literary 
readers;  but  it  is  highly  possible  for  the 
critical  tendency  and  estimation  to  be  too 
exclusively  literary."  Now  this  is  ex- 
actly what  it  had  been  during  the  whole 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Elegance, 
which  Johnson  defines  admirably  to  be 
"the  beauty  of  propriety,"  was  the  one 
thing  needful  in  the  eyes  of  the  literary 
society,  which  to  some  extent  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  the  modern  periodical  press. 
Elegance  is  an  excellent  thing  in  its  way, 
and  so  is  logic.  But  you  may  have  too 
much  of  it,  and  as  it  was  said  of  a  cele- 
brated college  at  Oxford  fifty  years  ago, 
that  its  common  room  "  stunk  of  logic," 
so  it  might  be  said  of  English  polite  lit- 
erature just  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  it 
stunk  of  elegance.  If  for  elegant  we 
substitute  the  word  classical,  and  the  two 
in  this  case  are  synonymous,  we  shall  see 
at  once  the  style  from  which  the  "  Min- 
strelsy "  was  a  reaction.  Men  were  thor- 
oughly tired  of  Hayley  and  Hoole,  and 
ready  to  welcome  any  great  literary  inno- 
vator who  should  offer  them  some  fresh 
and  more  stimulating  diet. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Alongside  of  that 
sympathy  with  the  social  aspects  of  the 
Revolution  which  distinguished  the  earlier 
effusions  of  the  Lake  school,  sprung  up 
a  strong  military  spirit   which  pervaded 
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all  classes  of  society.  The  wars  of  1756 
and  1778  had  been  regarded  rather  as 
matches  between  France  and  England,  in 
which  England  indeed  backed  herself 
heavily,  and  had  much  to  lose  or  gain  ; 
but  not  wars  in  which  our  existence  as  an 
independent  nation  was  supposed  to  be 
at  stake.  Nothing  like  the  general  and 
profound  excitement  which  agitated  the 
whole  of  England  during  the  earlier  half 
of  the  great  revolutionary  struggle  has 
been  known  since  the  days  of  the  Arma- 
da. Napoleon  the  First  was  as  formida- 
ble as  Philip  the  Second.  And  in  the 
highly  wrought  state  of  public  feeling 
which  then  ensued  the  heroic  romance  of 
the  Middle  Ages  supplied  a  general  want. 
Men  plunged  into  it  greedily,  as  the  jaded 
and  thirsty  traveller  plunges  into  a  run- 
ning stream.  Military  instincts,  more- 
over, turn  naturally  to  the  past.  P'or  it  is 
there  that  the  profession  of  arms  is  seen 
in  its  most  attractive  colors,  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  chivalry  and  knighthood, 
which,  though  they  cannot  bespeak  a  more 
gallant  and  heroic  spirit  than  animates 
the  soldier  of  to-day,  possess  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  public  which  cannot  be  ex- 
erted to  the  same  extent  by  the  circum- 
stances of  modern  warfare. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  great  struggles 
with  Napoleon  woke  from  their  long  sleep 
all  the  loftiest  and  most  spiritual  elements 
of  the  national  character,  and  disposed 
men  in  every  department  of  thought  to 
look  over  the  heads  of  commonplace  and 
every-day  circumstances,  and  seek  in  long- 
forgotten  regions  the  intellectual  and 
moral  food  for  which  sudden  excitement 
made  them  hunger.  The  Waverley  nov- 
els, *'  The  Christian  Year,"  and  the 
"  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  were  all  parts  of 
one  great  movement,  and  cannot  be  sev- 
ered from  each  other  in  any  philosophic 
survey  of  the  epoch  now  under  consider- 
ation. It  was  the  return  of  the  imagina- 
tion after  her  long  banishment  to  take 
possession  of  her  rightful  inheritance. 
The  queen  enjoyed  her  own  again.  It 
was  Fox,  we  think,  who  used  to  say  that 
restorations  were  the  worst  revolutions; 
and  many  people,  perhaps,  may  think  that 
the  great  feudal  and  Catholic  revival 
which  we  owe  mainly  to  Keble  and  to 
Scott,  has  been  utterly  mischievous  and 
disastrous.  Macaulay  thought  the  Wa- 
verley novels  had  done  infinite  harm. 
We,  however,  are  concerned  merely  with 
their  literary  history,  with  the  causes 
which  led  up  to  them,  and  with  their  in- 
fluence on  our  style  and  character.  Of 
this  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.    The 


power,  the  purity,  and  the  poetry  of  Scott's 
best  romance  ;  the  subordination  of  pas- 
sion to  duty  which  they  everywhere  ex- 
hibit; the  singular  eloquence  which  at- 
tains all  its  effects,  sublime,  tragic,  or 
humorous,  by  the  same  undeviating  sim- 
plicity, have  exercised  an  influence  on 
our  taste  and  morals  which  not  even  the 
modern  sensational  school  of  literature 
has  entirely  obliterated.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  have  found  a  better  antidote  to  the 
more  demoralizing  influence  of  Shelley 
and  Byron  than  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott;  and  thus,  curiously  enough,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  one  branch  of  the 
literary  reaction  which  ruled  within  the 
period  we  have  before  us,  supplied  exactly 
the  corrective  that  was  required  for  the 
worst  tendencies  of  the  other. 

If  we  have  said  nothing  as  yet  of  the 
two  great  poets  whom  Mrs.  Oliphant 
seems  to  consider  as  the  joint  originators 
of  the  literary  revolution.  Burns  and  Cow- 
per,  it  is  because  we  are  unable  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  they  really  were  so.  Cow- 
per,  in  our  judgment,  was  essentially  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  He  is  entirely 
objective;  a  religious  and  ascetic  Thom- 
son. Tliere  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  his  style  and  his  diction  and  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  repre- 
sents, not  so  much  the  freedom  of 
thought,  the  various  emancipations  of 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  both 
the  cause  and  the  effect,  as  the  great  reli- 
gious renaissance  of  which  Wesley  was 
the  author.  Men  of  genius  impress  their 
own  idiosyncrasies  on  whatever  they 
write;  and  Covvper's  heroics  are  not 
Pope's  heroics.  But  then,  no  more  are 
Goldsmith's.  There  is  nothing  in  Cow- 
per  more  unlike  Pope  than  Goldsmith's 
description  of  the  village  clergyman  ;  and 
Cowper  resembles  Goldsmith  more  than 
Goldsmith  resembles  Pope.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unlike  than  the  tone,  the 
rjdog,  of  the  three  men  respectively.  But 
we  can  detect  in  Cowper  no  symptoms  of 
the  new  birth,  of  the  subjective,  brooding, 
speculative,  semi-sceptic  spirit,  of  the  rov- 
ing and  lawless  spirit,  of  the  romantic  and 
feudal  spirit,  which  constitute  the  princi- 
pal characteristics  of  tlie  revolutionary 
epoch.  Nor  do  we  see  in  his  style  any 
premonition  of  the  new  canons  which 
Wordsworth  was  shortly  to  put  forward. 
Cowper  was  a  man  of  the  most  exquisite 
taste  and  refinement  —  a  perfect  English 
gentleman,  as  some  of  his  predecessors 
were  not.  There  is  a  peculiar  grace  and 
delicacy  and  sweetness,  so  to  speak,  in 
every  line  he  wrote,  whether  in  verse  or 
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prose  ;  but  no  rebellion,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, against  the  theory  of  composi- 
tion which  he  found  in  the  ascendant  when 
he  entered  the  world  of  letters. 

Of  Burns,  perhaps,  one  could  not  say 
quite  so  much  ;  yet  even  in  Burns  we  see 
little  signs  of  anything  but  a  determina- 
tion to  go  his  own  way.  Of  any  suspi- 
cion that  the  dominant  literary  school 
stood  in  need  of  radical  reform  he  seems 
wholly  innocent.  Words\vorth  and  his 
party  went  deliberately  to  work,  as  delib- 
erately as  any  political  or  ecclesiastical 
reformers  ever  did,  to  overthrow  what 
they  believed  to  be  falsehood  and  super- 
stition and,  in  a  measure,  tyranny.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  their  position. 
But  Burns  is  a  more  complex  study.  His 
poetry  is  so  closely  intertwined  with  the 
lore  of  his  native  land  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  much  of  it  sprung  from  a  purely 
national  inspiration,  and  how  much  from 
those  more  general  causes  which  are  the 
proper  subject  of  this  article.  Burns,  we 
are  told,  did  for  the  songs  of  Scotland 
what  Scott  did  for  the  ballads  :  yet  we 
can  hardly  attribute  the  literary  excava- 
vations  which  Scott  carried  on  among  the 
Border  valleys  to  any  impatience  of  the 
literary  form  which  reigned  supreme  in 
the  metropolis.  His  motives  in  the  first 
instance  were  antiquarian  and  patriotic, 
rather  than  literary;  and  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say  the  same,  and  to  say  it 
more  exclusively,  of  Burns.  But  if  Burns 
was  not  one  of  the  conscious  authors  and 
founders  of  the  new  system,  he  must  be 
placed  very  high  among  its  representa- 
tives. In  him  we  see  what  we  do  not  see 
in  Covvper  —  the  highest  play  of  imagina- 
tion. He  belongs  to  the  "  Restoration  " 
in  virtue  of  this  test  quality.  With  that 
crusade  against  poetic  diction  which  was 
the  early  work  of  Wordsworth,  we  cannot 
see  that  he  had  anything  in  common. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very 
first,  to  feel  the  breath  of  the  returning 
deity  as  she  descended  once  more  — 

Mille  trahens  varios  adverse  sole  colores, 

and  his  song  rose  up  to  meet  her  like  the 
skylark's. 

Byron,  again,  was  a  poet  who  was 
rather  a  child  of  the  reaction  than  a  par- 
ent. He  would  never  have  created  the 
change  if  he  had  not  found  it  in  existence. 
His  sympathies  were  with  the  old  school. 
We  all  know  what  he  thought  of  Pope  ; 
but,  like  Sir  Bedivere  in  "  King  Arthur," 
"  his  own  thoughts  drove  him  like  a  goad." 
Society,  as  he  supposed,  had  injured  him  ; 
and  he  made  use  of  the  materials  so  abun- 


dantly supplied  by  an  age  of  revolution  to 
retaliate  on  society.  He  will  always  be  a 
grand  figure  in  the  literary  group  who 
stand  in  the  portals  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  took  up  the  romantic  vein  of 
poetry  which  Scott  had  opened,  and  struck 
out  a  iiigher  flight  of  imagination  than 
even  the  author  of  the  "  Lay  "  had  then 
reached.  But  he  wantsthe  singleminded- 
ness  of  either  Wordsworth  or  Shelley, 
and  has  left  fewer  marks  behind  him  on 
our  poetry  than  either  Keats  or  Scott. 

The  danger  of  the  transition  period  lay, 
no  doubt,  in  its  disdain  of  form.  But  this 
was  happily  surmounted.  Leigh  Hunt 
and  Keats  were  sinners  in  this  respect, 
and  in  his  early  days  Mr.  Tennyson 
showed  the  same  weakness  ;  but  he  very 
soon  outgrew  it,  and  now  to  find  his  equal 
as  a  literary  artist  we  must  go  back  to 
Gray.  We  find,  in  fact,  in  the  Laureate 
a  combination  of  the  virtues  of  both  sys- 
tems :  the  elegance  and  finish  of  the 
Twickenham  school,  with  the  deeper  in- 
sight, higher  aspirations,  and  more  sub- 
tle sympathies  of  the  Lake  school  of  po- 
etry. 

As  the  faculty  of  imagination  enters 
less  into  prose  composition  than  it  does 
into  verse,  we  have  naturally  less  to  say 
of  the  former  than  we  have  of  the  latter 
in  dealing  with  the  revival  of  it.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Wordsworth  points  out,  the 
proper  antithesis  of  prose  is  not  poetry, 
but  verse  ;  and  as  far  as  prose  is  imagina- 
tive, it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  poetry, 
and  comes  within  the  scope  of  our  in- 
quiry. The  Waverley  novels  are  of 
course  the  illustration  par  excellence  of 
our  meaning;  and  we  have  already  said 
all  that  is  necessary  of  their  rise  and  their 
influence.  But  before  them  in  order  of 
time,  and  close  to  them  in  order  of  merit, 
stand  the  writings  of  Burke,  whose  imag- 
ination was  kindled  into  fury  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  havoc  which 
it  wrought  among  all  his  favorite  idols. 
Macaulay,  perhaps,  was  the  first  to  see 
what  was  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the 
imagination  in  history;  but  though  we 
cannot  exclude  him  from  the  list  of  imag- 
inative writers  who  owe  their  fame  to  the 
Renaissance,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  has  reached  the  same  level  as  either 
Carlyle  or  Mr.  Froude,  while  in  imagina- 
tive prose  not  employed  on  history,  De 
Quincey,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Ruskin,  are 
above  them  all.  There  are  parts  of  the 
"English  Opium-Eater,"  of  the  "Flight 
of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,"  and  of  the  "  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Rabbis,"  which  are  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  poetry  of  the  high- 
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est  order.  Mr.  Carlyle's  death-bed  of 
Louis  XV.,  if  compared  with  Macaulay's 
Charles  IL,  will  show  the  incontestable 
superiority  of  the  former. 

The  transition  period,  however,  shows 
no  revolt  against  the  prose  diction  of  the 
ei;^hteenth  century  as  it  does  against  its 
po'etic  diction.  Macaulay  jeers  at  John- 
son, vet  his  own  style  is  based  on  John- 
son ;'and  the  review  qf  Robert  iMontgom- 
ery  and  the  critique  of  Gray's  poetry 
might  have  been  written  by  either.  Of 
other  departments  of  prose  literature 
much  the  same  may  be  said.  Miss  Aus- 
ten, incomparable  as  she  is,  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  from  Miss  Burney;  the 
prose  of  Hallani  is  the  prose  of  Black- 
stone;  and  what  is  perhaps  better  worth 
mentioning,  is  that  Wordsworth's  prose 
en  irely  corresponds  with  these  remarks. 
In  his  preface  to  the '•  Lyrical  Ballads" 
we  see  as  much  "elegance,"  as  much  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
style  as  we  should  find  in  any  earlier 
writer.  The  truth  is  that  in  prose  com- 
position the  eighteenth  century  was  at 
home,  was  on  its  own  ground,  and,  doing 
what  it  thoroughly  understood,  did  it 
thoroughly  well.  Consequently,  its  prose 
style  survived  the  ordeal  of  the  Revolu- 
tion while  its  metrical  style  did  not.  We 
can  hardly  bestow  greater  praise  on  a 
prose  writer  of  the  present  day  than  to 
say  that  he  writes  like  Junius;  and  what 
thoroughly  accomplished  man  of  letters, 
if  asked  which  he  thought  the  greater 
compliment,  to  be  called  equal  in  style 
to  Lord  Macaulay  or  equal  in  style  to 
Gibbon,  would  hesitate  to  choose  the  lat- 
ter? 

To  sum  up,  the  leading  and  distinctive 
characteristic  of  the  period  which  may 
fairly  be  said  to  begin  with  the  death  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  end  with  the  death  of 
Walter  Scott,  was  the  restoration  of  the 
imaginative  element  to  both  literature 
and  relio;ion.  Banished  bv  the  English 
Revolution,  she  was  restored  to  us,  gua 
unniine  serioy  by  the  French,  and  pro- 
duced two  classes  of  worshippers,  those 
whose  enthusiasm  led  them  forward  to 
the  glories  of  the  future,  and  those  whom 
it  led  in  a  contrary  direction  towards  the 
romance  and  beauty  of  the  past.  The 
eighteenth-century  men  had  few  or  none 
of  these  feelings.  As  George  Eliot  puts 
it,  with  great  truth  and  humor,  "They 
cared  not  for  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
things,  being  satisfied  with  the  things 
themselves."  From  this  pleasant  but  in- 
glorious repose  they  were  wakened  by  a 
thunder-clap,  which 'transformed  in  a  mo- 


ment all  previously  existing  conceptions 
of  life  and  work,  and  gave  us  the  galaxy 
of  great  writers  and  thinkers  who  adorn 
the  epoch  —  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats, 
Edmund  Burke,  and  Walter  Scott.  The 
long  peace,  the  political  changes  which 
occurred  in  1832,  the  rise  of  the  economic 
age — the  age  of  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester—  which  did,  after  an  interval, 
succeed  to  the  heroic  age  —  the  age  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  —  the  progress 
of  ideas  favorable  to  a  social  revolution 
which,  whatever  its  countervailing  advan- 
tages, must  necessarily  rob  life  of  much 
of  its  picturesqueness,  of  many  of  its  rich- 
est colors,  and  of  some,  perhaps,  of  its 
noblest  motives,  —  have  worked  a  change 
in  England  during  the  last  fifty  years 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  ma- 
terialize literature  and  bring  it  down  to  a 
lower  ebb  than  it  had  reached  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Such,  however,  has  not  been 
the  case.  Imagination  has  held  her  own 
against  all  the  rival  forces  in  the  field. 
The  strength  of  the  great  reaction,  some 
features  of  which  we  have  here  en- 
deavored to  recall,  has  not  yet  spent 
itself.  George  Eliot,  writing  forty  years 
afterwards,  is  the  natural  exponent,  in 
fiction,  of  one  branch  of  it,  as  Scott  was 
of  the  other.  Froude,  Carlyle,  and  Ten- 
nyson have  maintained  the  protest  —  the 
protest  of  Wordsworth,  of  Burke,  and  of 
Scott  —  the  protest  which  it  is  the  priv- 
ilege of  literature,  and  should  be  its  chief 
glory,  to  hand  down  —  against  utilitarian- 
ism, optimism,  and  epicureanism.  This 
is  matter  for  pride,  and  perhaps  also  it  is 
ground  for  hope. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
THE  BARONESS  HELENA  VON  SAARFELD. 

Travelling  in  Germany,  on  one  occa- 
sion, I  passed  the  evening  at  a  small  inn 
among  some  mountains,  with  a  middle- 
aged  man  whom  I  soon  discovered  to 
have  been  an  actor.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  he  told  me  the  outlines  of  the 
following  story,  together  with  much  inter- 
esting detail  relating  to  an  actor's  life.  I 
have  endeavored  to  work  into  the  story 
what  I  could  recollect  of  his  observations, 
but  not  being  able  to  take  notes  at  the 
time,  and  having  little  intimate  knowledge 
of  German  life,  I  have  lost  much  of  the 
local  coloring  and  graphic  detail  which 
interested  me  so  much  at  the  time.  This 
short  introduction  will  suffice. 
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In  a  considerable  town  in  Germany 
(said  the  actor),  there  have  been  for  sev- 
eral generations  a  succession  of  dukes 
who  have  patronized  the  German  theatre 
and  devoted  the  principal  part  of  their 
revenue  to  its  supjjort.  In  this  city  I 
was  born.  My  grandfather  had  been  an 
actor  of  some  repute,  whose  acting  in 
some  of  his  principal  characters  Schiller 
is  said  greatly  to  have  admired.  His  son, 
however,  did'  not  follow  in  his  father's 
art,  but  degenerated,  as  most  would  call 
it,  into  a  stage-carpenter  and  inferior 
scene-painter.  He  was,  however,  a  man 
of  considerable  reading,  and  of  a  certain 
humor,  which  mostly  took  the  form  of 
bitter  sarcasm,  and  dislike  of  the  theatri- 
cal profession.  From  my  birth  he  formed 
a  determination  to  bring  me  up  as  a 
printer,  for  besides  that  his  fondness  for 
reading  naturally  caused  him  to  admire 
the  art  by  which  books  are  produced,  he 
believed  that  education  would  make  gigan- 
tic steps  within  a  few  years,  and  that  in 
consequence  printers  would  never  want 
for  occupation.  In  this  expectation,  at 
any  rate  in  one  respect,  he  was  mistaken. 

Upon  the  production  of  a  new  piece 
which  the  reigning  duke  had  himself 
written,  the  juvenile  actor  who  was  to 
have  taken  a  boy's  part  sickened  and  died, 
and  the  company  did  not  at  the  moment 
possess  any  child  who  was  fitted  to  take 
his  place.  My  father  was  requested,  or 
rather  commanded,  to  allow  me  to  learn 
the  few  words  attached  to  the  part.  He 
was  extremely  averse  to  the  proposal,  but 
was  compelled  to  consent,  the  matter 
appearing  so  trifling.  The  play  was  very 
successful.  The  applause  was  unani- 
mous, and  indeed  was  so  enthusiastic 
that,  not  satisfied  with  lauding  the  talent 
of  the  noble  author  and  with  praising  the 
intelligence  of  the  chief  actors  who  had 
so  readily  grasped  the  intentions  of 
genius,  it  had  some  encomiums  left  for 
the  child  actor,  and  discovered  a  pro- 
found meaning  in  the  few  words  the  duke 
had  put  into  my  mouth,  which  it  asserted 
I  had  clearly  and  intelligently  rendered. 
The  duke,  pleased  at  finding  himself  so 
much  cleverer  than  even  he  had  ever  sus- 
pected, joined  in  the  applause.  He  never 
failed  to  testify  his  approbation  at  the 
way  in  which  I  piped  out  the  very  ordi- 
nary words  of  my  single  line,  and  finally, 
when  the  play  was  withdrawn  for  a  time, 
he  sent  an  order  to  my  father  to  repair 
one  summer  afternoon  to  the  ducal 
Schloss  which  overlooked  the  town.  I 
have  since  sometimes  thought  that  it  was 
curious  that  this  play,  so  full   of  genius 


and  of  humor,  was  not  re-acted  even  on 
this  partial  stage  oftener  than  it  was,  and, 
still  more  so,  that,  in  all  the  theatres  of 
Germany  where  I  have  played  my  part,  I 
never  once  saw  it  performed,  nor  even 
so  much  as  heard  it  mentioned;  so  diffi- 
cult of  recognition  is  merit  in  my  profes- 
sion. 

The  ducal  Schloss  rose  directly  above 
the  tall  houses  of  tlie  superior  quarter  of 
the  town,  the  backs  of  which  looked  out 
upon  forest  trees  which  had  been  planted, 
and  had  grown  to  great  size,  upon  the 
steep  mountain  slope  upon  which  the 
Schloss  was  built.  My  father,  taking  me 
by  the  hand,  led  me  up  the  winding  roid, 
defended  at  the  angles  by  neglected  tow- 
ers, which  led  to  the  castle  gardens.  On 
the  way  he  never  ceased  to  impress  upon 
me  the  misery  of  an  actor's  life. 

"The  poorest  handicraft,"  he  said,  "by 
which  a  man  can  earn  his  crust  of  bread 
in  quiet  is  preferable  to  this  gaudy  im- 
posture which  fools  think  so  attractive. 
In  other  trades  a  man  is  very  often  his 
own  master,  in  this  he  has  so  many  that 
he  does  not  even  know  which  to  obey. 
In  other  trades  a  man  has  some  induce- 
ment to  do  his  best,  in  this  to  excel  is  in 
most  cases  to  starve.  The  moment  an 
actor  ceases  to  assist  the  self-love  of  his 
fellow-actor,  or  to  minister  to  the  worst 
passions  of  his  auditors,  he  is  hated  or 
despised.  He  works  harder  than  the  sim- 
plest journeyman  for  poorer  pay,  he  is 
exposed  to  greater  risk  of  accident,  and 
the  necessities  of  his  part  require  such  a 
delicacy  of  organization  that  the  least 
accident  ruins  it."  The  great  trunks  of 
the  trees  were  throwing  a  fitful  shadow 
over  the  steep  walks  as  my  father,  still 
holding  me  by  the  hand,  poured  these 
dolorous  opinions  into  my  ears,  and  we 
reached  the  long  terraces  of  the  ducai 
gardens. 

We  were  passed  on  from  one  gorgeous 
domestic  to  another  until  at  last  we  found 
ourselves  before  the  chasseur,  a  magnifi- 
cent man  of  gigantic  height,  but  with  an 
expression  of  face  perfectly  gentle  and 
beautiful.  I  had  often  noticed  this  man 
in  the  theatre,  and  had  always  thought 
that  he  would  be  admirably  fitted  to  rep- 
resent St.  Christopher,  a  picture  of  whom 
hung  in  my  mother's  room.  He  purveyed 
us  courteously  and  kindly,  and  informed 
us  that  the  duke  was  taking  his  wine  with 
a  friend  on  one  of  the  terraces  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  hiil. .  Thither  he  led 
us,  and  we  found  the  duke  seated  at  a 
small  table  in  front  of  a  stone  alcove 
ornamented  with   theatrical   carvings    in 
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bas-relief.  The  view  on  this  side  avoided 
the  smoke  of  the  town  and  commanded  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  wood  and  plain 
crossed  by  water,  and  intersected  by  low 
ran.t^^es  of  hills.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
gilding  the  tree-tops  and  the  roofs  and 
turrets  of  the  Schloss  behind  us. 

The  gigantic  chasseur  introduced  us  to 
the  dukel;  who  sat  at  his  wine,  together 
with  a  gentleman  of  a  lofty  and  kindly 
expression,  whom  I  never  saw  before  or 
since.  On  the  table  were  wine  and  dried 
fruits.  I  remember  the  scene  as  though 
it  had  occurred  only  yesterday. 

"  Ah,  my  good  Hans,"  said  the  duke  — 
he  prided  himself  on  his  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  every  one  attached  to  the 
theatre,  and  my  father's  name  was  Karl 
—  "ah,  my  good  Hans,  I  have  sent  for 
you  because  I  have  taken  an  interest  in 
this  little  fellow,  and  I  wish  to  make  his 
fortune.  I  will  take  liis  future  into  my 
hands  and  overlook  his  education  in  his 
noble  profession  of  player." 

My  father  looked  very  uncomfortable. 

"  Pardon,  your  Highness  !  "  he  said,  "  I 
do  not  design  him  for  a  player.  I  wish 
him  to  be  a  printer." 

The  duke  raised  his  hand  with  a  mag- 
nificent gesture  as  of  a  man  who  waives 
ail  discussion. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  he  said,  "  that  is  all 
past.  This  boy  has  developed  a  talent  for 
the  highest  of  all  possible  professions. 
He  has  shown  himself  unconsciously  ap- 
preciative of  genius,  and  able  to  express 
it.     His  future  is  mine." 

My  father  looked  very  downcast,  and 
the  gentleman  who  sat  by  the  duke,  with 
a  kindhness  of  demeanor  which  has  en- 
deared him  to  me  forever,  said, — 

"But  this  good  man  seems  to  have  de- 
cided views  about  his  own  son." 

"  My  dear  Ernst,"  said  the  duke,  "  on 
every  other  subject  I  am  most  willing  to 
listen  to,  and  to  follow,  your  excellent 
advice,  but  on  this  one  topic  I  think  you 
will  admit  that  I  have  some  right  to  be 
heard.  We  have  here,"  he  continued, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  waving  his 
two  hands  before  him,  so  that  the  fingers 
(Crossed  and  interlaced  each  other,  as  his 
discourse  went  on,  with  a  continuous 
movement  which  fascinated  my  eyes,  "  we 
have  here  the  commencement  of  an  actor's 
life.  We  look  forward  into  the  future 
and  we  see  the  possibility  of  an  existence 
than  which  nothing  more  attractive  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  cultured  mind.  What 
to  other  men  is  luxury,  is  the  actor's 
every-day  life.  His  ordinary  business  is 
to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  highest 


efforts  of  the  intellect  of  his  day,  but  this 
even  is  not  all ;  every  movement  of  his  life 
is  given  to  the  same  fascinating  pursuit; 
whenever  he  walks  the  street  he  is  adding 
to  his  store  ;  the  most  trifling  incident  — 
a  passing  beggar,  a  city  crowd  — presents 
to  him  invaluable  hints;  his  very  dreams 
assist  him  ;  he  lives  in  a  constant  drama 
of  enthralling  interest;  the  greater  stage 
without  is  reflected  on  the  lesser  stage  of 
the  theatre;  his  own  petty  individuality  is 
the  glass  in  which  the  universal  intellect 
and  consciousness  mirrors  itself.  It  is 
given  to  him  of  all  men  to  collect  in  his 
puny  grasp  all  the  fine  threads  of  human 
existence,  and  to  present  them  evening 
after  evening  for  the  delight,  the  instruc- 
tion, and  the  elevation  of  his  fellow-men. 
We  have  before  us  an  individual,  small  it 
is  true  and  at  present  undeveloped,  before 
whom  this  future  lies  assured.  Shall  we 
hesitate  for  a  moment?  This  worthy 
man,  looking  at  things  in  a  miserable 
detail,  sees  nothing  but  some  few  incon- 
veniences which  beset  this,  as  every 
other,  walk  in  life.  It  is  fortunate  that 
his  child's  future  is  not  at  his  control." 

My  father  said  nothing  more;  but  as 
he  was  shown  off  the  final  terrace  by  the 
least  gorgeous  of  the  domestics,  he  mut- 
tered to  himself  so  low  that  I  could  only 
just  hear  him,  — 

"  We  shall  see  vchat  the  mother  will 
say." 

But  —  when  we  reached  our  house, 
which  was  a  lofty  gabled  dwelling  in  the 
poorer  part  of  the  town,  but  which  had 
belonged  'to  my  grandfather  and  to  his 
father  before  him,  and  had  once  been  a 
residence  of  importance;  when  we  climbed 
to  the  upper  story  and  found  ourselves  in 
the  large  kitchen  and  dwelling-room  which 
commanded  views  both  ways,  into  the 
street  and  to  the  ramparts  at  the  back  — 
he  got  no  help  from  his  wife. 

My  mother  did  not  like  reading,  and 
even  thought  in  her  secret  mind,  though 
she  did  not  say  it  aloud,  that  her  husband 
would  be  much  better  occupied  in  working 
for  his  family  than  in  puzzling  his  brains 
over  the  pages  of  Kant.  She  had,  there- 
fore, no  great  admiration  for  the  great 
printers  of  the  day,  nor  was  Johann  Gu- 
tenberg likely  to  replace  St.  Christopher 
over  her  bedside.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  vast  stride  that  education  was  about 
to  make,  nor  of  the  consequent  wealth 
that  awaited  the  printer's  craft,  but  she 
did  know  the  theatre  and  she  knew  the 
duke.  That  the  duke  had  promised  to 
make  her  son's  fortune  was  not  denied  ; 
surely  there  was  little  left  to  desire.     It 
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was  decided  that  night  that  I  should  be 
an  actor. 

*'  My  son,"  said  my  father,  some  time 
afterwards,  as  he  took  me  to  the  lodgings 
of  an  actor  who  had  promised  to  teach  me 
to  repeat  some  famous  parts,  "  my  son,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  train  thee  to  the 
occupation  which  I  should  have  desired. 
I  pray  God  to  assist  thee  in  that  which 
fate  has  selected.  I  have  one  piece  of 
advice  which  I  will  give  thee  now,  though 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  repeat  it  often. 
Never  aspire  to  excellence;  select  the 
secondary  parts,  and  any  tine  strokes  of 
acting  which  you  may  acquire  throw  into 
these  parts.  In  this  way  you  will  escape 
the  vindictive  jealousy  of  your  fellows; 
but  if  unavoidably  you  should  attract  such 
ill  feeling,  leave  the  theatre  at  once,  travel 
as  much  as  possible,  act  on  as  many 
boards  as  you  can.  You  will  achieve  in 
this  way  the  character  of  a  useful  player 
who  is  never  in  the  way.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  only,  you  probably  will  never 
want  bread ;  more  than  this  I  cannot  hope 
for." 

I  shall  not  weary  you  by  relating  the 
story  of  my  education  as  an  actor;  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  I  found  neither  my 
father's  estimate  of  the  profession,  nor 
that  of  the  duke,  to  be  precisely  correct. 
If  on  the  one  hand  I  have  found  littleness 
and  jealousy  to  exist  among  players,  on 
the  other  I  have  seen  numberless  acts  of 
unpretending  and  self-denying  kindness. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  actor's 
life  is  a  most  exciting  and  wearing  one, 
and  most  certain  to  affect  the  nerves  and 
make  a  man  irritable  and  suspicious.  His 
reputation  and  his  means  of  existence  are 
dependent  upon  the  voice  of  popular 
applause  —  an  applause  which  may  be 
affected  by  the  slightest  misunderstanding 
or  error.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  he 
is  apt  to  take  alarm  at  trifles,  or  to  resent 
with  too  much  quickness  what  seems  to  be 
a  slight  or  an  unfairness.  With  regard  to 
the  duke's  ideal  view  of  the  profession,  I 
did  not  find  this  even  altogether  without 
foundation  in  fact.  I  found,  amidst  all  its 
trivialities  and  vexations,  the  player's 
training  to  give  an  insight  into  human 
life  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  encourage  the 
study  and  observation  of  the  varieties  of 
city  existence  more  than  perhaps  any 
other  training  does.  I  studied  the  works 
of  the  great  dramatists  and  novelists  with 
attention,  not  only  for  my  own  parts,  but 
that  I  might  understand  the  parts  of 
others.  I  followed  my  father's  advice 
throughout   my  life.     I  confined  myself 


systematically  to  secondary  parts,  but  I 
watched  carefully  the  acting  of  the  great 
players,  and  endeavored  to  lead  up  to 
their  best  effects,  and  to  respond  to  the 
emotions  they  sought  to  awaken.  By 
this  means  I  became  a  great  favorite 
among  the  best  players,  for  it  is  surpris- 
ing what  an  assistance  the  responsive 
action  of  a  fellow-actor  is  in  obtaining  an 
effect,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  attention  of  the  audience 
should  be  diverted  from  the  principal 
actor  by  what  tends  indeed  to  increase 
the  impression  he  makes.  Several  of  the 
greatest  actors  then  in  Germany  often 
refused  parts  unless  I  played  the  sec- 
ondary character.  I  was  not  particular. 
I  would  take  any  part,  however  unimpor- 
tant, provided  my  salary  was  not  reduced 
in  consequence,  and  I  endeavored  to 
throw  all  my  knowledge  and  training  into 
any  part  I  undertook  ;  by  this  means  I 
became  a  great  favorite  with  authors, 
who,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  endeavor 
to  distribute  their  genius  equally  among 
their  characters,  and  whom  nothing  irri- 
tates so  much  as  to  see  everything  sacri- 
ficed to  promote  the  applause  and  vain- 
glory of  a  single  performer.  I  grew  up, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  me, 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  I  gener- 
ally took  the  parts  of  lovfers,  when  these 
were  not  of  the  first  importance,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  part  of  Romeo,  which, 
true  to  the  rule  1  had  adopted,  I  never 
attempted.  In  this  way  I  had  visited 
most  of  the  cities  of  Germany,  and  was 
well  known  in  all  of  them,  when,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  chief  actors  of  the 
day,  who  studied  the  parts  of  the  great 
tragedies  vvhicli  he  undertook  with  the 
most  conscientious  care,  I  accepted  an 
engagement  at  the  theatre  of  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  empire,  to  which  he 
had  also  engaged  himself  for  a  consider- 
able time. 

The  theatre  was  a  large  one,  and  the 
company  numerous  and  varied.  I  might 
occupy  you  for  a  long  time  with  divers 
descriptions  of  character  and  with  the 
relation  of  many  curious  and  moving  in- 
cidents, but  I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  a 
long  story,  and  I  will  therefore  confine 
myself  to  the  chief  events. 

The  German  stage,  as  you  are  aware,  is 
different  from  your  own  in  England,  in 
that  it  does  not  present  such  marked  con- 
trasts. There  is  a  great  gulf,  as  I  under- 
stand, between  your  highest  actors  and 
your  pantomime  players  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  Germany.  As  far  as  I  can 
understand,  we  have  nothing  resembling 
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your  pure  pantomime,  and  what  we  have 
which  resembles  it  is  introduced  in  inter- 
ludes and  afterpieces,  and  is  taken  part 
in,  to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  same 
actors  who  perform  in  the  more  serious 
pieces.  There  was,  for  instance,  in  the 
theatre  to  which  I  was  attached,  an  old 
actor,  named  Apel,  who  would  take  the 
part  of  <irave-digger  in  "  Hamlet,"  and 
the  same  evening,  in  the  afterpiece,  act 
the  part  of  what  you  call  the  clown.  This 
part  on  any  stage  is  the  one  most  liable 
to  accidents,  and  this  man,  in  the  course 
of  a  long  professional  career,  had  met 
with  several,  in  falling  through  trap-doors 
open  through  the  carelessness  of  carjDen- 
ters,  or  stumbling  over  unforeseen  obsta- 
cles. These  accidents,  had  seriously  af- 
fected his  physical  system,  and  he  was 
rapidly  becoming  a  helpless  cripple.  He 
had  one  child,  a  daughter,  who  danced, 
for  a  German,  with  remarkable  grace  and 
agility,  and  sang  with^a  rich  and  touching 
voice.  Of  all  the  avocations  which  ne- 
cessity has  forced  the  unhappy  daughters 
of  man  to  adopt  — 

The  narrow  avenue  of  daily  toil, 
For  daily  bread, 

that  of  a  pantomime  dancer,  who  has  a 
song,  is  the  hardest.  I  have  stood  upon 
the  stage  by  such  a  girl  as  this,  and 
marked  the  panting  exhaustion  with 
which  she  completed  her  dance,  and  the 
stupendous  effort  with  which  she  com- 
menced her  song.  Even  , without  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  dance  I  know  of  few  things 
more  touching  than  to  see  a  girl  laboring 
conscientiously  through  along,  and  possi- 
bly an  unattractive  song,  before  a  wea- 
ried and  unsympathizing  audience  who 
reck  nothing  of  the  labor,  the  pains,  and 
the  care  which  the  performance  involves. 
The  girl  of  whom  I  speak,  whose  name 
was  Liese,  had  her  share,  and  perhaps 
more  than  her  share,  in  this  hard  lot. 
She  was  a  fine  German  girl  of  no  particu- 
lar talent,  but  perfectly  trained  ;  she  came 
of  a  family  of  actors,  and  displayed  a 
Icindliness  of  disposition,  and  a  devotion 
which  were  truly  German.  As  her  fa- 
ther's incapacity  increased,  her  exertions 
redoubled.  While  they  both  were  able  to 
take  their  full  part,  the  income  of  the  pair 
was  comparatively  ample,  but  as  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  part  after  part  of 
his  accustomed  performance,  she  re- 
doubled her  exertions,  and  took  every 
trifling  part  which  was  in  kindliness 
offered  her  by  the  management.  I  acted 
with  her  in  innumerable  parts  of  light 
comedy    as    lover     and    sweetheart,    as 


brother  and  sister,  as  betrayer  and  victim, 
and,  in  turn,  as  jilted  and  deceived.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  this  day  to  de- 
cide whether  I  was  really  in  love  with  her 
or  not,  but  I  rather  think  my  feelings  were 
those  of  a  devoted  and  affectionate  broth- 
er, and  I  am  certain  of  this,  that  no  man 
ever  reverenced  a  woman  more  than  I  did 
this  girl.  At  last  the  old  man's  paralysis 
became  so  confirmed  that  he  could 
scarcely  stand,  he  had  to  be  carried  to 
the  side  scenes  and  went  through  hours 
of  agony  when  his  short  part  was  over. 

One  afternoon,  about  this  time,  after 
rehearsal,  at  which  neither  father  nor 
daughter  had  been  present,  and  whose 
fines  for  non-attendance  I  paid,  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  as  I  was  known  to  be  so 
intimate,  passed  as  a  mere  matter  of  ar- 
ranijement  between  ourselves,  I  went  at 
the  request  of  the  manager  to  inquire 
whether  either  would  be  present  at  the 
evening  performance. 

Herr  Apel  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  former  lodgings  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  his  earnings,  and  I  had  not  far  to 
go  to  the  dreary,  shabby  street  near  the 
theatre,  where  he  occupied  two  rooms  on 
the  first  floor.  Liese  received  me  in  one 
of  the  lower  rooms,  and  I  noticed  a 
strange  expression  in  her  face  which  I  had 
never  seen  before. 

"  We  could  not  come  to  the  rehearsal," 
she  said  ;  "  we  have  been  rubbing  him  all 
day,  and  he  has  been  in  such  pain  !  I  do 
not  think  that  even  he  can  possibly  play 
to-night.     We  have  our  fines  ready." 

"There  is  no  question  of  fines,"  I  said, 
"  with  you.  You  do  not  think  so  badly  of 
Herr  Wilhelmj  as  that,  I  hope." 

She  looked  at  me  curiously,  but  made 
no  remark.     After  a  pause,  she  said,  — 

"  I  sometimes  think  that  nursing  him 
and  seeing  him  suffer  affects  me  too.  I 
feel  at  times  a  strange  numbness  and 
pain  stealing  over  me.  What  would  be- 
come of  us  if  I  became  like  him  !  " 

"You  must  not  think  of  such  things,"  I 
said;  "you  have  plent}'  of  friends  who 
will  help  you  in  every  way.  Let  us  go  up 
to  him." 

We  went  together  up-stairs  into  a  little 
room  where  the  old  clown  lay.  He  had 
the  expression  of  an  idiot,  and  seemed 
absolutely  crippled  and  helpless;  but  I 
was  not  surprised  at  this,  for  I  had  seen 
him  even  worse  before,  and  known  him  act 
the  same  evening  with  much  of  his  old 
genius  and  fire.  It  was  a  most  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  this  man,  helpless  and 
idiotic  to  the  last  inch  of  the  side  scenes, 
regained,    the     moment     the    footlights 
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flashed  in  his  face  and  he  saw  the  crowd- 
ed theatre  before  him,  all  his  strength, 
recollection,  and  humor,  and  went  through 
his  part  apparently  without  an  effort,  only 
to  collapse  the  moment  he  tottered  behind 
the  scenes. 

He  was  whining  and  moaning  as  I  sat 
down  beside  him  on  the  sofa. 

"  No  one  pays  any  attention,  no  one 
takes  any  care  of  me,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  a 
poor  old  man.  I  have  entertained  people 
in  my  day  —  thousands  and  thousands; 
no  one  does  anything  for  me.  My  daugh- 
ter, even,  does  nothing;  she  might  do 
much,  but  she  does  nothing;  she  is  only 
thinking  of  herself  and  her  own  gains." 

She  stood  leaning  on  the  end  of  the 
couch,  looking  me  lull  in  the  face  with  a 
sad,  but  not  unhappy,  look  in  her  eyes.  I 
could  return  her  glance  freely.  The  old 
man's  state  was  so  evident,  it  did  not  em- 
barrass any  one  whatever  he  said.  She 
leaned  over  her  father. 

"Shall  you  play  to-night,  papa?"  she 
said :  we  used  many  French  words  in  the 
theatre. 

A  contortion  of  pain  passed  over  the 
old  man. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  but  as  I  half 
rose,  involuntarily,  to  help,  I  saw  the 
same  spasm  of  pain  pass  over  the  daugh- 
ter's form,  and  she  seemed  bent  down  for 
a  moment  by  it;  then  she  stood  upright, 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  wistful,  earnest, 
inquiring  gaze. 

It  is  just  possible' — at  this  hour  I  do 
not  think  that  I  should  —  but  still  it  is 
just  possible  that  I  might  have  asked 
what  she  had  in  her  thoughts,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  a  female  servant  an- 
nounced, — 

"  The  Count  von  Roseneau." 

I  rose  in  my  seat  as  a  very  handsome 
young  man,  of  some  two-and-twenty  years 
ofiage,  came  into  the  room.  He  was  well 
known  to  us  all  as  a  constant  frequenter 
of  the  green-room,  as  you  call  it  in  En- 
gland. He  spoke  kindly  to  the  old  man, 
who  seemed  to  brighten  at  his  presence, 
nodded  to  me,  but  took  little  notice  of 
Liese.  I  know  not  what  prompted  me, 
but  I  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  compar- 
ing myself  with  him.  He  was  handsome, 
though  of  4  more  boyish  style  of  beauty 
than  mine  ;  he  was  noble,  though  said  not 
to  be  rich.  He  was  far  from  clever,  and 
of  very  moderate  education.  I  was  hand- 
somer than  he,  trained  in  every  art  that 
makes  the  possessor  attractive  —  elocu- 
tion, gesture,  demeanor;  my  mind  stored 
by  the  intelligent  familiarity  with  the  high- 
est efforts  of  human  genius;  yet  it  never 


occurred  to  me  to  put  myself  for  a  mo- 
ment into  competition  with  him.  After  a 
few  ordinary  phrases,  I  took  my  leave. 

From  this  day  it  seemed  to  me  that 
Liese  was  more  distant  and  reserved  with 
me;  she  seemed,  too,  to  act  with  indiffer- 
ence and  even  carelessly,  and  to  be  often 
distraite  and  forgetful.  Her  father  grew 
worse  and  worse.  He  crept  through  his 
part,  the  mere  shadow  of  his  former  self. 
At  last  the  manager  informed  his  daugh- 
ter that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to 
appear  any  longer  upon  the  stage. 

"  We  will  give  him  a  benefit,"  he  said, 
"  in  a  week  or  two,  at  which  all  the 
strength  of  the  theatre  will  assist.  He 
shall  be  brought  on  in  a  chair,  and  shall 
sing  his  popular  song.  That  must  be  the 
finale.^'' 

In  about  a  month's  time  the  benefit 
took  place.  The  theatre  was  crowded, 
everything  being  done  to  make  the  enter- 
tainment attractive.  Several  actors  came 
from  distant  cities  to  take  part  in  the 
performance,  for  the  old  clown  was  one 
of  the  best-known  men  in  the  profession, 
and  was  associated  with  pleasant  recol- 
lections in  the  memory  of  most  players. 
Two  favorite  pieces  were  given  with  great 
applause,  and  in  the  interval  Herr  Apel 
was  brought  in  in  a  chair,  which  was 
placed  in  front  of  the  footlights,  and  sang 
his  song. 

To  the  last  moment,  and  even  as  he 
was  carried  across  the  stage,  he  seemed 
almost  insensible  of  what  was  passing, 
but  once  in  front  of  the  lights,  and  of 
the  great  theatre  rising  tier  over  tier  be- 
fore him,  every  one  upon  his  feet,  with 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  fans,  and  a 
tumult  of  applause  and  of  encouraging 
cries,  he  raised  himself  in  the^chair,  his 
face  assumed  the  old,  inimitable,  comic 
expression,  and  amid  the  delighted  ex- 
citement of  the  vast  crowd,  he  gave  his 
song  with  as  much  power  and  wit  as  he 
had  ever  done  in  the  course  of  his  long 
career.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  song 
being  over,  and  the  last  two  verses  given 
twice,  in  response  to  the  repeated  encore, 
the  long  applause  having  a  little  subsided, 
the  old  man  rose,  and,  without  help,  tot- 
tered forwards  towards  the  lights,  and 
amid  the  breathless  silence  of  the  house, 
and  with  a  simple  dignity  which  con- 
trasted touchingly  with  his  feebleness  and 
his  grotesque  dress,  spoke  a  few  words  of 
natural  regret,  of  farewell,  and  of  grati- 
tude for  the  favors  of  a  lifetime.  He 
even,  in  the  concluding  sentence,  turned 
slightly  to  the  stage,  which  was  crowded, 
and  included  his  fellow-actors  in  the  ex- 
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pression  of  kindly  reminiscence 
thanks.  The  excitement  was  intense. 
Men  wept  like  children,  not  only  in  the 
'heatre,  but  on  the  stage;  many  women 
fainted,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
curtain  could  rise  again  for  the  second 
piece.  Herr  Apel  was  taken  home  in  a 
comatose  state,  and  scarcely  moved  or 
spoke  again  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Two  days  after  this  performance,  as  I 
was  leaving  the  theatre  after  the  morning 
rehearsal,  I  was  accosted  by  a  tall  chas- 
seur, who  reminded  me  instantly  of  my 
old  friend,  St.  Christopher,  in  the  ducal 
court. 

**  Sir,"  he  said,  with  great  deference, 
"  the  Baroness  Helena  von  Saarfeld 
wishes  to  speak  with  you  in  her  carriage, 
which  is  close  by." 

I  followed  the  man  to  a  handsome  car- 
riage which  was  standing  a  few  doors 
from  the  stage  entrance,  a  little  way  down 
the  street.  There,  as  I  stood  bareheaded 
at  the  open  door,  I  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
the  most  beautiful  woman,  without  excep- 
tion, that  I  have  ever  seen. 

'Helena  von  Saarfeld  was  the  only  child 
of  the  late  baron,  who  was  enormously 
wealthy  and  possessed  of  vast  ancestral 
estates.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect, 
and  of  superior  attainments,  and  he  un- 
dertook the  entire  education  of  his  only 
cliild  and  heiress.  Helena  was  taught 
everything  that  a  man  would  know,  and 
her  father  discussed  all  social  and  reli- 
gious questions  with  her.  He  held  very 
singular  opinions  upon  social  problems, 
and  in  religion  he  was  much  attached  to 
the  mystical  doctrines  of  the  Count  von 
Zinzendorff.  At  a  very  early  period  he 
had  contracted  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  young  Count  von  Roseneau,  to 
whose  father  he  had  been  much  attached  ; 
but  as  the  boy  grew  up,  having  been  de- 
prived early,  by  death,  of  his  father's 
care,  the  baron  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  young  man,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  at  his  death,  which  had  taken  place 
about  two  years  before  I  saw  his  daugh- 
ter, he  had  left  a  codicil  to  his  will  en- 
tirely exonerating  her  from  any  obligation 
to  the  young  count,  and  leaving  her  fu- 
ture destiny  in  her  own  hands,  express- 
ing every  confidence  in  her  judgment  and 
discretion.  All  these  facts  were  known 
to  me  as  I  approached  the  carriage. 

The  baroness  was  at  this  time  between 
two  and  three-and-twenty,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  her  youth.  She  was  of  a  per- 
fect height,  with  brown  hair,  lighter  than 
her  eyes,  and  beautifully-cut  features  ;  her 
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mouth  was  perhaps  rather  large,  but  this 
only  increased  the  wonderful  effect  of  her 
smile,  which  was  the  most  bewitching 
ever  seen.  She  spoke  with  animation, 
and  her  smile  was  so  constant  that  the 
most  wonderful  thing  about  it  was  that 
its  charm  never  flagged.  This  was  the 
woman  who  was  presented  to  my  gaze  as 
I  stood  in  the  sunshine  bareheaded  by 
the  carriage  door. 

"  I  have  wished  to  speak  to  you,  Herr 
Richter,"  she  said,  throwing  a  world  of 
fascination  into  her  face  and  manner  as 
she  spoke;  "will  you  oblige  me  by  driv- 
ing a  short  distance  with  me  in  the  car- 
riage ?  I  will  not  take  you  far  out  of 
town." 

I  entered  the  carriage,  and  the  coach- 
man having  orders  to  drive  slowly,  we 
passed  through  the  crowded  streets. 

"  I  was  at  the  theatre  the  other  night," 
the  baroness  said,  "and  I  was  extremely 
touched,  as,  indeed,  we  all  were,  at  the 
sight  of  that  poor  old  man ;  though  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  call  him  poor  who 
all  through  his  life  has  contributed  to  the 
gaiety  and  innocent  enjoyment  of  the 
world,  and  could  at  his  last  breath  speak 
words  so  touching  and  so  noble  as  he  did. 
May  I  ask  of  you,  Herr  Richter,  what 
will  become  of  him  —  I  am  so  ignorant  of 
these  things  —  and  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible for  one  like  I  am  to  help  him  in  any 
way  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,  Madame  la  Ba- 
ronesse,"  I  said;  "to  undertake  to  apply 
any  help  you  maybe  most  kindly  disposed 
to  afford.  I  am  very  intimate  with  Herr 
Apel,  and  can  easily  find  ways  of  doing 
so  ;  and  I  fear  from  what  I  know  of  his 
circumstances  that  any  aid  will  be  most 
welcome." 

"  That  was  what  I  feared,"  she  said  ; 
"and  it  seems  to  me  so  sad  that  such 
should  be  the  end  of  a  life  of  toil  like 
his  !  " 

I  saw  at  once  that  the  baroness  was 
saying  these  last  words  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  something  else,  and  I  did  not 
reply.  Probably  she  noticed  this,  for  she 
said  without  tlie  slightest  hesitation, — 

"  He  has  a  daughter,  I  believe." 

"  He  has,"  I  replied. 

"She  is  a  very  clever  actress,  I  am 
told." 

"  She  is  a  very  conscientious,  hard- 
working ^r//^/"*?,"  I  replied,  "and  has,  for 
a  German,  remarkable  grace,  and  she 
sings  charmingly." 

"  And  she  is  a  ver}'  good  girl  ?  " 

"She  is  one  of  the  best  girls  I  ever 
knew.     She  is  devoted  to  her  father,  and, 
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I  fear,  is  injuring  herself  by  her  exertions 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  which  is  in- 
volved in  his  failing  health.  She  is  a 
thoroughly  true  and  excellent  girl." 

The  baroness  looked  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment before  she  replied  ;  then  she  said, — 

"You  speak,  Herr  Richter,  as  I  was 
given  to  expect.  Fraulein  Apel  is  for- 
tunate in  having  so  true  a  friend." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  knew  something 
was  coming,  but  I  did  not  know  what. 
Then  she  said,  still  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  — 

"  The  life  of  an  actress  is  a  difficult 
and  exposed  one,  Herr  Richter.''" 

"  It  is,  Madame  la  Baronesse  ;  but  like 
all  other  ideas,  this  one  has  been  exag- 
gerated. A  girl  in  this,  as  in  other  walks, 
has  ample .  means  of  protection,  and  1 
have  never  heard  that  Fraulein  Apel  has 
even  needed  such." 

vShe  looked  at  me  again  for  a  moment. 
I  began  to  think  that  she  was  the  most 
lovely  creature  that  ever  walked  the  earth. 

"  But  gentlemen  and  nobles  court  their 
acquaintance  a  good  deal,  do  they  not? 
This  must  be  a  great  temptation  in  their 
sphere  of  life." 

"  Some  gentlemen  frequent  the  green- 
room," I  replied,  "and  are  fond  of  talk- 
ing to  the  actresses.  In  some  theatres  it 
is  forbidden." 

"  Has  fVaulein  Apel  any  friends  of  this 
kind.'*"  said  the  baroness;  and  now  for 
the  first  time  I  detected  a  slight  hesita- 
tion in  her  manner;  but  it  was  so  trifling 
that  no  one  but  an  actor  would,  I  think, 
have  perceived  it.  "  The  Count  von  Rose- 
neau,  for  instance." 

"  The  count  is  a  frequenter  of  the  thea- 
tre," I  sai5,  "  and  I  have  seen  him  speak- 
ing to  Liese  —  to  Fraulein  Apel  —  in  fact, 
I  have  met  him  at  her  house." 

The  baroness  was  looking  straight  be- 
fore her  now.  She  said  without  hesita- 
tion, but  still  seriously, — 

"  I  fear  that  any  acquaintance  between 
them  will  not  be  for  good." 

There  was  a  pause.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  say.  It  was  the  baroness  who 
broke  it. 

"  I  will  not  take  you  farther  out  of  your 
way,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
understand  me,  or  not  to  misinterpret  any- 
thing that  I  have  said,  for  it  is  notorious 
that  Herr  Richter  can  do  nothing  but 
what  the  noblest  gentleman  might  think. 
I  hope  I  may  see  you  again." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  superb 
courtesy  with  which  she  said  this.  The 
carriage  was  stopped,  and  I  alighted,  and 
made  my  adieux. 


As  I  walked  back  into  the  city,  ponder- 
ing over  this  strange  interview,  I  made 
up  my  mind  decisively  that,  in  spite  of 
any  obstacle  and  misunderstanding,  the 
baroness  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Count 
von  Roseneau.  You  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  yourself  whether 
this  was  the  fact  or  not,  but  I  ask  you  to 
remember  that  this  was  the  impression 
upon  my  mind,  because  it  probably  influ- 
enced my  after  conduct  in  an  important 
crisis. 

After  this,  matters  went  on  for  some 
time  much  as  usual.  The  baroness  sent 
me  several  sums  of  money  which  I  tried 
to  appropriate  to  the  wants  of  Herr  Apel, 
and  his  daughter,  but  I  found  more  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this  than  I  expected.  Liese 
showed  a  shyness  and  reserve  towards  me 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  Once  or 
twice  I  thought  I  noticed  the  same  wist- 
ful glance  that  I  had  noticed  before,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  should  inquire 
into  her  thoughts,  and  I  did  not  do  so.  I 
adopted  the  simple  plan  of  placing  the 
money  in  comparatively  small  sums  in  the 
old  man's  hand,  and  I  have  reason  to 
know  that  he  immediately  gave  them  to 
his  daughter.  Matters  went  on  in  this 
way  for  some  time. 

At  last  one  evening  there  was  a  sec- 
ond piece  at  the  theatre  which  somewhat 
resembled  the  first  part  of  your  panto- 
mimes. There  was  a  kind  of  love  story 
running  through  it,  but  broken  in  upon 
by  every  kind  of  absurdity.  We  had 
played  "  Hamlet  "  for  the  first  piece,  con- 
siderably cut  down,  in  which  I  took  the 
part  of  Horatio.  The  actor  who  played 
Hamlet  said  courteously  to  me  amid  the 
applause  that  closed  the  play,  — 

"  Half  of  this,  Richter,  belongs  to  you," 
and  insisted  on  taking  me  by  the  arm  as 
he  went  before  the  curtain, 

I  played  the  lover  in  the  second  piece. 
I  had  noticed  during  the  evening  that  the 
manner  of  Liese  was  unusually  excited; 
she  spoke  much,  and  to  everyone;  she 
was  unusually  friendly  with  me,  and  when 
the  piece  came  on  she  took  every  oppor- 
tunity of  clinging  to  me,  and  playing  her 
part  in  the  most  lively  and  charming  way. 
I  never  saw  her  look  more  attractive. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  piece  when  the 
climax  of  absurdity  was  nearly  reached, 
there  was  a  scene  in  which  the  king,  the 
lord  chancellor  in  his  robes,  and  the  two 
lovers.meet  in  conclave  to  consult  partly 
over  State  affairs,  and  partly  over  the  fate 
of  the  two  latter.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  consultation,  apparently  as  a  relief  to 
more   serious  business,  it   occurs  to  the 
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chancellor  to  sing  a  song  and  dance  a 
hornpipe.  After  performing  his  part  to 
admiration,  and  careering  round  the  stage 
several  times,  he  disappeared  through  the 
side  scenes,  and  the  king,  inspired  appar- 
ently by  his  example,  waved  his  ball  and 
sceptre,  advanced  to  the  footlights,  and, 
sino-ing  his  song,  also  danced  round  the 
stage,  his  robes  greatly  encumbering  him, 
and,  finishing  up  with  a  pirouette,  which 
under  the  circumstances  was  highly  credit- 
able, also  vanished  from  the  scene.  It 
then  came  to  my  turn,  and  leaving  the 
side  of  Liese,  by  whom  I  had  stood 
hitherto,  I  also  sang  two  verses  of  a  pop- 
ular melody,  and  finished  by  a  dance  ;  as 
I  came  back,  amid  applause,  Liese  re- 
garded me  with  a  glance  full  of  kindliness 
and  congratulation,  and  glided  forward 
to  the  footlights  with  the  most  graceful 
motion,  to  sing  her  song.  I  did  not  leave 
the  stage,  but  stood  watching  her.  She 
wore  the  dress  of  a  Swiss  country  girl, 
and  I  some  picturesque  lover's  costume. 
I  noticed  an  unusual  stillness  in  the 
crowded  theatre,  and  fancied  something 
uncommon  in  the  rich  tones  of  her  voice. 
She  was  encored,  and  repeated  the  last 
verse;  then  she  commenced  her  dance, 
coming  round  the  stage  three  times. 
Each  time  that  she  passed  me  she  made 
a  graceful  motion  of  her  hand,  to  which 
I  replied  by  kissing  the  tips  of  my  fingers 
in  an  attitude  of  extreme  devotion  which 
indeed  was  little  exag^geration  of  what  I 
really  felt.  After  the  third  time  she  came 
forward  to  the  footlights,  and  made  her 
pirouette  higher  than  usual,  amid  a  thun- 
der of  applause.  Then  she  fell,  flat  and 
motionless,  upon  the  boards. 

I  had  her  in  my  arms  in  a  moment. 
There  was  a  rush  of  actors  upon  the 
stage,  and  the  curtain  fell  with  a  crashing 
sound.  We  could  hear  the  excitement 
and  confusion  amid  the  audience  without. 
The  manager  went  before  the  curtain  in 
response  to  repeated  calls;  and  said  that 
an  unfortunate  accident  had  happened  to 
Mademoiselle  Liese.  Except  as  far  as 
she  was  concerned  the  piece  would  go  on. 
He  begged  the  forbearance  of  the  audi- 
ence for  a  few  minutes. 

Meanwhile  I  had  carried  Liese  to  a 
couch.  She  was  quite  conscious  and 
spoke,  but  she  could  not  move  a  limb. 
She  never  moved  again. 

Amid  the  crowd  around  her,  some  one 
at  last  forced  his  way.  I  turned  and  rec- 
ognized Von  Roseneau. 

"  Richter,"  he  said,  "  my  carriage  is 
close  at  hand;  we  will  take  her  to  her 
home." 


His  manner  was  so  wild  and  excited 
that  I  turned  and  looked  at  him.  He  was 
not  in  his  evening  dress,  but  appeared 
dressed  for  a  journey. 

"You  do  not  generally  have  your  car- 
riage here,  count,"  I  said. 

"No,"  he  replied  distractedly;  "but 
for  this  accursed  accident,  she  would  have 
been  mine  to  night." 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment. 

"The  paralysis  is,  then,  only  half  to 
blame,  Count  von  Roseneau,"  I  said. 

We  saw  no  more  of  the  count,  and 
learnt  that  he  had  left  the  city.  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  deeply  in  debt,  and, 
though  he  evidently  had  considerable 
sums  of  money  at  his  control,  that  his 
person  was  not  safe  from  arrest.  The 
family  estates  had  been  heavily  encum- 
bered even  in  his  father's  time,  though 
had  he  lived  he  would  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  them  from  debt.  The 
count  had  deposited  a  sum  of  money  with 
an  agent  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
Herr  Apel.  Some  days  afterwards  the 
agent  called  upon  me  and  informed  me 
that  this  sum  was  still  at  our  disposal.  I 
declined  to  receive  it. 

It  seemed  that  uncertain  of  my  feelings 
towards  her,  haunted  by  a  terrible  dread  of 
approaching  paralysis,  and  overwhelmed 
with  the  charge  and  burden  of  her  father's 
state,  Liese  had  yielded  to  the  proposals 
of  the  count,  which  promised  ease  and 
luxury  to  them  all.  If  I  could  have  made 
up  my  mind  sooner,  had  I  spoken  to  her 
more  openly  and  freely,  and  endeavored 
to  win  her  confidence,  it  might  have  been 
different.     Poor  Liese  ! 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do, 
Liese,"  I  said,  as  cheerfully  as  I  could, 
two  days  after  the  accident,  as  I  was  sit- 
ing by  her  bed.  She  had  recovered  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  move  one  arm  a  little. 
"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  must  do.  You 
must  marry  me.  We  will  then  live  all 
together  and  take  care  of  the  old  man  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Then  when  you  have 
rested  a  long  time  and  got  quite  well,  we 
shall  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long." 

And  so  —  I  am  telling  a  long  story  — 
we  settled  it.  The  baroness  came  to  see 
Liese  several  times.  We  were  married 
in  her  room  by  a  priest  —  most  of  us 
actors  profess  to  be  Catholics  —  and  the 
baroness  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 
We  moved  to  an  old  house  in  a  better 
part  of  the  town,  where  we  had  a  large 
room  with  a  long,  low  window  at  either 
end  commanding  cheerful  views,  the  one 
into   a   market-place,  the  other  over  the 
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distant  country  with  mills  and  a  stream. 
Here  Liese  lay  in  a  clean,  white  bed,  with 
the  old  man  seated  beside  her  ;  he  be- 
came much  quieter  and  ojentler  after  he 
had  given  up  acting;  and  in  the  same 
room  we  had  our  meals,  and  lived.  We 
were  rather  straitened  for  money,  for  now 
that  I  was  bound  to  the  city  and  theatre 
by  my  wife's  state,  some  little  advantage 
was  taken,  and  I  was  told  the  theatre 
could  not  afford  so  high  a  salary.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world.  Indeed  we  should 
have  been  very  poorly  off,  more  than 
once,  but  for  the  baroness,  who  sent  me 
money  openly  from  time  to  time.  I  took 
it  without  hesitation.  One  day  she  came 
to  see  us  when  I  was  at  home,  and  re- 
marked how  comfortable  we  were  in  our 
large  room,  and  the  cheerful  picturesque 
view  at  the  back,  like  a  landscape  by  an 
old  master,  and  how  happy  the  old  man 
seemed.  When  she  went  down  to  her 
carriage,  and  I  was  handing  her  in,  she 
said,  looking  straight  before  her,  and  with 
a  kind  of  strange  scorn  in  her  voice, — 

"There  is  some  difference,  Herr  Rich- 
ter,  between  a  noble  of  the  empire  and 
you !  " 

We  went  on  in  this  way  for  more  than 
a  year.  I  was  content  enough  ;  indeed,  I 
should  have  been  a  wretch  to  have  been 
impatient,  for  I  knew  it  could  not  last 
very  long.  The  doctors  went  on  giving 
us  hopes  and  expectations,  but  I  knew 
better.  I  could  see  that  the  malady  was 
gradually  stealing  over  Liese's  faculties 
and  consuming  her  life.  She  had  lost 
the  use  of  both  arms,  and  would  lie  for 
hours  without  the  least  sign  of  life,  and 
she  took  nothing  but  a  little  broth.  The 
old  man  died  first:  he  went  away  very 
peacefully  in  his  chair  in  the  evening  sun- 
light, saying  that  it  was  time  to  dress. 
Some  two  months  after  his  death,  I  was 
sitting  by  Liese  in  the  afternoon,  learning 
my  part.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  room 
was  full  of  a  soft  light;  opposite  to  the 
bed  was  an  old  clock,  upon  the  dial  of 
which  was  an  accidental  mark.  I  had 
noticed  that  if  I  left  when  the  minute 
hand  reached  this  mark,  I  could  reach 
the  theatre  easily  without  hurry,  I  sat 
watching  the  hand  slowly  approaching  the 
spot.  The  room  was  perfectly  still,  noth- 
ing but  the  loud  ticking  of  the  clock  being 
heard.  The  hand  was  within  three  min- 
utes of  the  mark  when  Liese,  who  had 
lain  motionless  and  unconscious  for  hours, 
suddenly  stirred.  I  turned  towards  her 
in  surprise;  she  looked  up  full  in  my  face 
and  smiled,  and  at  the  same  moment  she 
raised   her   right   arm   which   had   never 


moved  since  the  fatal  night,  and  held  out 
her  hand  to  me.  I  grasped  it  in  mine, 
and  the  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

I  acted  that  night  as  usual,  for  the  pub- 
lic must  not  be  disappointed.  But  I  took 
a  holiday  soon  after,  and  went  a  tour 
through  the  mountains.  Not  that  I  wish 
you  to  suppose  that  I  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief;  on  the  contrary,  now  that  I 
have  no  temptation  that  way,  I  am 
ashamed  to  remember  that  I  felt  a  sense 
of  relief.  Were  the  temptation  to  occur 
again,  no  doubt  I  should  feel  the  same. 

When  I  returned  from  my  little  tour  I 
found  myself  courted.  Now  that  I  was 
free  to  go  where  I  liked  the  management 
suddenly  .found  that  I  was  very  useful, 
and  offered  me  a  considerable  increase  of 
salary  to  remain.  Indeed,  I  was  so  flat- 
tered and  courted  that  I  became  some- 
what vain  and  light-headed.  I  dressed 
finely,  and  went  much  into  society,  for  I 
was  invited  to  some  of  the  best  houses  in 
the  city  as  an  agreeable  and  entertaining 
guest.  I  saw  the  baroness  frequently, 
and  was  always  invited  to  her  garden-par- 
ties, which  she  received  at  a  small  but 
beautiful  chateau,  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
city,  by  the  stream  which  flowed  before 
poor  Liese's  room.  Indeed,  I  was  quite 
at  home  at  the  chateau,  and  the  servants 
treated  me  almost  as  an  inmate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  these  par- 
ties, about  two  years  after  Liese's  death, 
the  baroness  took  an  opportunity,  as  sh^ 
passed,  to  say  to  me, — 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Saarfeld,  which  I  think  you  have 
never  seen.  It  is  a  strange,  old,  romantic 
place  among  the  Bavarian  Alps,  and  I 
think  would  please  you.  I  wish  you 
would  arrange  to  come  over  and  stay  a 
night  or  two.  I  shall  be  quite  alone,  as  I 
goon  business  of  the  estate." 

I  promised  to  go. 

As  the  travelling  chaise  wound  up  from 
the  valleys;by  long  and  gradual  ascents, 
and  the  beauties  of  the  mountain  forests 
revealed  themselves  one  by  one,  I  seemed 
to  be  entering  an  enchanted  land  of  ro- 
mance and  witchery.  Light  mists  hovered 
below  the  lofty  summits,  and  over  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  oaks  and  beech-trees. 
They  were  illumined  with  prismatic  colors 
by  the  slanting  sunbeams  which  shot  in 
strange  and  mystic  rays  through  moun- 
tain crag  and  forest  glade,  throwing  up 
portions  in  wild  relief  and  depressing 
others  into  distant  shade.  The  huts  of 
hunters  and  woodmen,  and  the  wreaths 
of  smoke  from  the  charcoal-burners,  were 
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the  only  si-^ns  of  life  in  this  wild  land  of 
forest  and  hill.  The  lofty  wood  of  black 
pine  climbing  the  higher  summits  shut  in 
the  view  on  every  side. 

At  last  I  reached  the  chateau,  which 
stood  high  up  in  the  forest,  commanding 
an  extensive  and  r.urprising  view. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange,  wild  old  place 
of  immense  size,  with  long  rows  of  turrets 
and  windows,  and  massive  towers  of  vast 
antiquity.  We  entered  a  court-yard,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  walls,  so  completely 
covered  with  ivy  that  the  windows  could 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  real  and  living  world  were  entirely 
shut  out  and  lost  sight  of.  The  whole 
place,  however,  was  in  perfect  repair, 
and  was  richly  furnished.  The  staff  of 
servants  was  ample.  The  major-domo, 
who  always  accompanied  his  mistress, 
welcomed  me  with  great  kindness.  The 
baroness,  he  said,  was  at  that  moment 
encased  with  the  steward;  if  I  would 
take  some  slight  refreshment  after  my 
journey,  she  would  receive  me  presently 
in  the  grand  salon.  I  was  shown  into  a 
dining-room,  where  a  slight  repast  was 
awaiting  me.  The  rooms  were  hung 
with  portraits  of  the  old  barons  of  Saar- 
feld,  with  tapestry  of  strange  device,  and 
with  still  stranger  pictures  of  the  old 
German  and  Italian  masters,  and  were 
furnished  with  cabinets  and  sideboards, 
evidently  of  extreme  antiquity.  The  sense 
of  glamor  and  of  mystery  increased  upon 
me  at  every  step;  I  seemed  to  be  acting 
in  a  wild  and  improbable  piece. 

When  I  had  taken  what  refreshment 
I  wanted,  I  asked  to  be  shown  my  room 
that  I  might  arrange  my  dress  before 
seeking  the  baroness.  I  had  scarcely 
finished  before  the  major-domo  again  ap- 
peared, and  jnformed  me  that  his  mistress 
was  waiting  for  me  in  the  grand  salon.  I 
found  this  to  be  a  magnificent  apartment, 
with  a  long  row  of  lofty  windows  in  deep 
recesses  overlooking  the  wild  forest.  Tall 
portraits  of  more  than  life-size  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  a  massive  stone  chimney- 
piece,  the  height  of  the  room,  and  carved 
with  innumerable  devices,  fronted  the 
windows.  The  polished  oak  floor  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  walk  on,  but  an 
actor  is  always  equal  to  such  feats. 

The  baroness  was  standing  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vast  room,  which  was  clear  of 
furniture.  I  seemed  to  see  her  at  last  in 
her  full  perfection,  as  though  such  a  lovely 
creature  required  such  a  setting  as  this 
before  she  could  be  fully  and  perfectly 
seen.  She  was  easy  and  composed,  and 
began  to  speak  at  once. 


"  I  wish  to  tell  you  at  once,  my  dear 
friend,"  she  said,  "  why  I  have  asked  you 
to  come  here,  because  it  is  only  fair  to 
you  that  you  should  know  it  at  once." 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  I  could 
only  look  at  her  In  silent  admiration.  I 
had  not  the  remoicst  idea  what  she  was 
going  to  say,  but  it  seemed  to  me  more 
and  more  that  I  was  acting  a  strange  and 
unnatural  part. 

"  You  are  aware,  my  dear  friend,"  she 
repeated,  "  that  my  father  had  some 
thought  of  marrying  me,  had  he  lived,  to 
the  Count  von  Roseneau,  but  long  before 
his  death  he  saw  in  that  unhappy  young 
man  what  made  him  change  his  intention. 
He  spoke  to  me  often  with  great  freedom 
on  this  as  on  every  other  subject;  it  was 
the  wonderful  privilege  which  I  enjoyed 
with  such  a  father.  He  spoke  to  me  much 
of  the  relationship  between  man  and  wife, 
of  the  peculiar  duties  and  trials  of  each, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  long  and  careful 
thought  and  of  seeking  for  the  best  guid- 
ance  in  such  a  matter.  He  impressed 
upon  me  the  value  of  eternal  princii«!es 
rather  than  of  accidental  forms ;  and 
though  he  insisted  continually  on  the  nec- 
essary observance  of  outward  forms  and 
decencies,  yet  he  pointed  out  to  me  that 
circumstances  might  arise  where  all  the 
necessary  principles  and  qualikes  which 
alone  give  forms  any  value  could  exist, 
though  some  of  the  form  itself  might  ap- 
pear wanting.  Finally,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner  he  assured  me,  and  con- 
firmed it  in  his  will,  that  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands, 
convinced  that  I  should  follow  out  the 
great  principles  upon  which  his  life  had 
been  based,  and  show  myself  worthy  of 
the  confidence  and  education  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  me.  I  believe  that  I  am 
about  to  act  in  a  manner  that  would  meet 
his  full  approval.  I  believe  that  those 
circumstances  have  actually  arrived  which 
he  foresaw,  and  that  I  have  found  the  man 
whom  he  would  welcome  as  a  son.  I  offer 
you  my  hand." 

She  pronounced  these  words,  even  to 
the  last,  without  any  hurry  of  manner  or 
the  slightest  sign  of  excitement  beyond 
the  charming  animation  with  which  she 
always  spoke.  You  will  naturally  sup- 
pose that  their  effect  upon  me  was  over- 
whelming, but  if  so  you  are  mistaken.  It 
has  been  a  matter  of  profound  astonish- 
ment to  me,  in  every  succeeding  moment 
of  my  life,  that  I  acted  as  I  did.  After- 
wards, of  course,  no  end  of  reasons  ap- 
peared which  justified,  and  even  approved 
in  the   highest  degree,  ray  conduct ;  but 
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that,  at  the  instant,  when  in  another  mo- 
ment I  might  have  had  this  glorious  crea- 
ture in  my  arms,  I  should  have  remained 
ummoved,  has  never  ceased  to  fill  me  with 
astonishment.  I  can  only  account  for  it 
by  one  wild  and  seemingly  improbable 
supposition.  You  will  not  believe  it,  but 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  during  the 
whole  interview  I  thought  that  I  was  on 
the  stage,  I  thought  that  I  had  a  part 
given  me,  and  that  I  spoke  words  which  I 
had  already  carefully  conned.  I  am  the 
more  convinced  that  this  was  the  case  be- 
cause I  made  no  longer  pause  than  would 
have  been  proper  could  you  conceive 
such  a  scene  to  be  enacted  upon  the 
stage. 

"  Baroness,"  I  said,  and  I  see  the  words 
now  before  me  as  plainly  as  if  I  read  them 
from  a  play-book,  "  Baroness,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  to  say  that  the  offer  you  have 
made  overwhelms  me  to  the  earth.  I  do 
not  use  such  phrases  as  gratitude,  and 
favor,  and  condescension  ;  words  at  any 
time  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  expression, 
and  to  use  them  now  would  only  be  an 
insult  to  your  heart  and  mine.  But  I 
should  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  amazing 
regard  which  you  have  shown  to  me,  and 
of  the  undeserved  approbation  with  which 
your  own  goodness  has  led  you  to  regard 
me,  were  I  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
urge  you  to  reflect  before  you  commit 
yourself  to  such  a  step.  You  have  your- 
self allowed  that  your  father  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  submission  to  the  forms 
and  decencies  of  outward  life.  Think  for 
a  moment  of  the  consequences  to  yourself 
of  such  a  step  as  you  now,  with  the  sub- 
lime unconsciousness  of  the  highest  na- 
tures, propose  to  me.  You  have  created 
out  of  your  own  nobleness  an  image 
which  you  call  by  my  name,  but  you  will 
find  the  reality  an  idol  and  a  delusion, 
and  you  will  find  the  world's  verdict,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  right.  1  entreat  you  to 
pause." 

"  Herr  Richter,"  she  said,  looking  me 
full  in  the  face,  and  no  language  can  ex- 
press the  beauty  of  her  confiding  glance, 
"  every  word  you  say  only  confirms  ray 
choice.     I  offer  you  my  hand." 

This  second  trial  was  very  hard. 

"  My  conscience  is  not  at  rest,"  I  said. 
*'  I  entreat  you  to  reflect." 

A  very  slight  shade  passed  over  the 
beautiful  face,  and  a  look  of  something 
like  incredulity  came  into  the  wonderful 
eyes. 

"  You  refuse  my  offer  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  entreat  you  to  weigh  well  what  I 
have  said." 


"  I  might  well  say,  Herr  Richter,"  she 
said,  "  that  there  is  some  difference  be- 
tween you  and  other  men." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  interview  be- 
came embarrassing.  I  turned  sliijhtly 
towards  the  window,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  to  walk  into  the  embrasure  and  look 
out.  When  I  turned  round,  after  a  min- 
ute or  two,  I  found  that  the  baroness  had 
taken  advantage  of  my  action  and  had  left 
the  room. 

I  went  out  into  the  park.  The  moment 
I  was  alone  a  host  of  reasons  rushed  into 
my  mind,  all  of  them  insisting  with  one 
voice  on  the  propriety  of  the  course  I  had, 
as  it  were  involuntarily,  taken.  I  was 
firmly  convinced  that  whether  she  knew  it 
or  not  the  baroness  was  attached  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  her  girlhood's  recollec- 
tions to  the  Count  von  Roseneau.  Sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  case  I  could  well 
see  that  the  position,  when  novelty  had 
played  its  part,  of  the  player-husband 
would  not  be  a  dignified  or  enviable  one. 
I  knew,  none  better,  the  effect  of  the 
overpowering  sympathies  of  rank  and 
class,  and  of  the  revulsion  which  inevita- 
bly follows  action  which  is  the  result  of 
excited  feeling.  I  knew  the  ultimate  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  world's  verdict.  Of 
course  some  demon  might  have  suggested 
that  I  should  take  the  temporary  wealth 
of  delight  which  was  offered  to  me,  and, 
when  the  inevitable  catastrophe  came,  go 
my  quiet  way  unharmed,  but  I  should 
hope  that  there  are  few  men  who  would 
desire  a  temporary  pleasure  at  so  stu- 
pendous a  cost. 

I  wandered  in  the  park  and  forest  for 
a  couple  of  hours.  Then  I  came  back  to 
the  chateau.  I  was  uncertain  w^hat  to  do, 
but  I  did  not  like  to  leave  without  seeing 
the  baroness  again.  I  went  to  my  room. 
Here  I  found  one  of  the  valets  arranging 
my  toilette  for  the  evening.  I  had  not 
been  in  the  room  many  minutes  before 
the  major-domo  entered.  His  manner  was 
even  more  urbane  and  polite  than  in  the 
morning. 

The  baroness,  he  said,  earnestly  hoped 
that  I  would  favor  her  with  my  company 
at  dinner;  the  meal  would  be  served  in 
less  than  an  hour. 

The  man's  manner  was  so  marked  that 
I  could  not  help  looking  at  him.  Was  it 
possible  that  the  household  could  have 
any  idea  of  what  had  taken  place .'' 

I  found  the  baroness  in  an  ante-cham- 
ber which  opened  upon  one  of  the  lesser 
dining-rooms.  There  were  several  ser- 
vants standing  about  between  the  two 
rooms,  but  she  seemed  utterly  indifferent 
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to  their  presence.  Her  manner  was  per- 
fectly unembarrassed,  and  she  came  for- 
ward to  greet  me,  holding  out  her  beauti- 
ful hand. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  she  said,  '•  I  feared 
you  had  left  Saarfeld  in  displeasure.  I 
hope  you  will  not  deprive  me  of  what  I 
value  so  highly.  I  have  quite  recovered 
from  the  little  natural  vexation  I  felt  at 
your  refusal  of  my  offer.  I  will  not  offend 
again.     Let  us  go  to  dinner." 

*"  On  one  condition,  baroness,"  I  said, 
as  I  gave  her  my  arm,  '-that  you  are  not 
too  fascinating.  I  might  take  you  at  your 
word." 

♦'  Your  chance  is  gone  by,  sir,"  she  said, 
with  a  delightful  moue.  "  The  ivory  gates 
are  closed." 

I  still  felt  as  though  I  were  performing 
in  a  play.  I  never  exerted  myself  to 
please  as  I  did  that  night.  When  the 
evening  was  over,  I  said,  "  I  fear  I  shall 
not  see  you  in  the  morning.  I  must  be 
at  the  theatre  to-morrow  night." 

*'  1  shall  not  stay  here  many  days,"  said 
the  baroness.  "You  must  call  on  me  the 
moment  I  return,  my  friend." 

I  raised  the  hand  she  gave  me,  and 
kissed  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  but  I  did 
not  press  her  hand.  When  a  man  is 
walking  in  slippery  places  he  is  wary  of 
his  steps. 

•  •••••• 

I  visited  the  baroness  immediately  on 
her  return,  and  found  her  as  friendly  and 
unembarrassed  as  ever.  The  months 
glided  by  with  great  quietude.  The  thea- 
tre was  under  good  management;  it  was 
prosperous,|and  the  best  actors  frequently 
visited  it.  It  was  one  of  those  halcyon 
periods  which  visit  all  theatres  at  times. 
My  popularity  increased,  and  I  could  have 
demanded  almost  any  salary.  1  was  in- 
vited to  other  cities,  but  these  visits  I 
made  very  sparingly.  What,  however, 
might  perhaps  have  been  expected  oc- 
curred, and  caused  me  great  annoyance. 
A  report  spread  through  the  city  that  I 
was  about  to  be  married  to  the  baroness. 
It  was  universally  believed. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  men 
said,  one  to  another.  "The  beautiful 
Helena  von  Saarfeld,  for  whom  princes 
were  not  high  enough,  or  cultured,  or  re- 
ligious enough,  who  was  almost  too  good 
to  walk  the  earth,  is  going  to  marry  Rich- 
ter  the  player!  What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"Have  you  heard  the  news,  Herr  Rich- 
ter.?  "  said  the  baroness,  one  afternoon  as 
I  entered  her  drawing-room. 

"Yes,"  I  said.     "It   has  annoyed  me 
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beyond   expression.      Who 
originated  such  a  report  .'*  " 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  with  a  bewitching 
under-glance  of  her  eyes,  "such  things 
cannot  be  hidden.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
it  is  not  true." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  pretty 
friend,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "  while  the 
count  is  away  and  out  of  mind,  but  what 
will  happen  should  he  return  .-^  " 

I  was  congratulated  on  all  hands,  and 
could  only  deny  that  there  was  a  word  of 
truth  in  the  report. 

"It  is  most  annoying  to  me,"  I  said. 
"  I  shall  have  to  give  up  visiting  the  bar- 
oness." My  friend  would  not  hear  of 
this,  however,  and  seemed  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  appearing  with  me  in  pub- 
lic. This  had  very  much  the  desired 
effect,  for  when  people  saw  we  had  noth- 
ing to  conceal,  they  grew  wearied  of  talk- 
ing about  us,  and  the  matter  pretty  much 
dropped. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  dressing  in  the 
theatre,  I  received  a  note  from  the  bar- 
oness, asking  me  to  come  to  her  chateau 
the  next  day  at  one  o'clock,  without  fail. 
I  was  true  to  the  time,  and  found  her  in 
a  little  morning-room  where  she  trans- 
acted business.  She  seemed  excited  be- 
yond her  wont. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  she  said,  "  I  have 
sent  for  you  because  I  want  your  advice 
and  protection.  I  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  I  am  safer  in  your  care  than  I 
am  in  my  own.  There  was  a  man  here 
yesterday,  a  kind  of  Jew  lawyer,  who  made 
an  excuse  to  see  me,  though  his  business 
might  well  have  been  settled  with  the 
agent.  When  he  had  said  what  he  had 
to  say,  however,  he  became  very  mysteri- 
ous, and  said  that  he  had  lately  seen  the 
Count  von  Roseneau,  and  that  he  had 
something  to  communicate  which  it  very 
much  concerned  me  to  hear.  His  face 
wore  a  low,  cunning  expression  as  he  said 
this,  which  disgusted  me,  and  I  told  him 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say  on  such  subjects 
to  him,  and  that  if  he  had  anything  to  com- 
municate it  must  come  through  my  agent. 
He  told  me  he  could  tell  it  to  no  one  but 
myself.  I  thought  immediately  of  you; 
and  told  him  that  if  he  liked  to  call  here 
to-morrow  at  this  time  I  would  ask  a  gen- 
tleman, a  very  intimate  friend,  to  be  pres- 
ent, and  then  he  could  say  what  he  wished. 
He  hesitated  at  this,  but  I  turned  my  back 
upon  him,  and  left  the  room." 

"  Do  you  know  any  evil  of  the  man  'i  "  I 
asked. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  such  people,"  she 
said   scornfully.     "I  know  no  more  evil 
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of  him  than  I  do  of  a  toad,  but  I  shudder 
at  both." 

The  man  was  speedily  announced.  He 
was  evidently  of  the  lowest  type  of  his 
profession,  and  had  a  mean  and  hang-dog 
look.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  knew 
me  or  not,  but  he  took  little  notice  of  any 
but  the  baroness. 

He  began  his  tale  at  once. 

He  had  lived  in  Berlin  where  the  Count 
von  Roseneau  was,  and  had  been  engaged 
in  some  inferior  business  connected  with 
the  mortgage  on  the  count's  estates. 

"The  count's  affairs,"  he  said,  "were 
getting  more  and  more  involved;  he  was 
deeply  in  debt,  w-as  very  short  of  money, 
and  indeed  had  been  more  than  once 
under  arrest.  The  mortgages  were  fore- 
closed on  all  his  estates,  and  the  estates 
themselves  offered  for  sale,  when  one  day 
going  over  some  deeds  in  the  office  of 
the  lawyer  who  was  engaged  in  managing 
what  little  remained  to  do  on  his  behalf, 
I  discovered  a  most  important  memoran- 
dum, signed  by  the  count  himself.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  explain  before  the  bar- 
oness," he  continued,  turning  to  me,  "the 
exact  nature  of  the  complicated  business, 
but  you  will  understand  that  the  paper 
had  been  given  in  lieu  of  deeds  which 
never  seem  afterwards  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  was  the  sole  evidence  which 
decided  the  possession  of  the  estates,  or, 
at  least,  of  the  most  considerable  one.  It 
had  been  inclosed  by  mistake  in  a  parcel 
of  copies  that  had  been  returned  to  the 
count.  I  found  him  alone,  and  placed 
the  paper  in  his  hands.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  understood  its  character, 
but  when  at  last  he  was  convinced  that 
its  possession  restored  him  to  wealth  and 
honor,  a  singular  expression  came  into 
his  face. 

"'This  is  a  nice  homily,  my  good  fel- 
low,' he  said,  'on  you  men  of  business, 
with  all  your  chicanery  of  deeds,  and  evi- 
dences, and  papers,  and  signing,  and 
counter-signing,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
devil's  game.  What  do  you  want  for  this 
paper  ?  You  did  not  bring  it  for  nothing, 
I  presume.' 

"'Well,'  I  said,  'a  thousand  marks 
would  not  seem  too  much  for  such  a  ser- 
vice.' 

"'A  thousand  marks,'  said  the  count, 
rising,  'is  all  I  have  in  the  world;  never- 
theless I  will  give  it  for  this  paper.' 

"'  I  should  think  so,'  I  said.  'A  thou- 
sand marks  are  not  much  for  estates  and 
wealth.' 

"  The  count  went  to  his  secretaire, 
looked  out  a  rouleau  of  gold,  and  handed 


it  to  me.  Then  he  sat  down  again,  and 
looked  at  the  paper  steadih',  for  some 
time. 

"'Neat,'  he  said  to  himself  more  than 
to  me  :  '  pretty,  very  pretty,  but  not  my 
style  ;  never  was  the  Von  Roseneau  style, 
that  I  ever  heard.' 

"  Then  he  bowed  me  politely  out  of  the 
room.  What  happened,  1  heard  from  his 
valet.  As  soon  as  I  had  left,  the  count 
sat  down  at  the  secretaire,  wrote  some 
lines  in  an  envelope,  fastened  up  the 
paper  in  it,  directed  it,  and  called  the 
servant. 

"'You  will  take  this  to  the  address,'  he 
said,  '  and  give  it  to  the  principal.  If  he 
is  out  wait  for  him,  though  it  be  all  day. 
You  will  give  it  into  no  hands  but  his. 
Tell  me  when  it  is  done.' 

"  The  count  is  now,"  continued  the 
Jew,  "in  absolute  penury.  He  has  ap- 
plied for  a  commission  in  the  Bavarian 
Infantry,  which  he  is  certain  to  receive. 
The  miserable  pay  will  be  all  he  will  have 
to  live  on.  He  has  business  in  this  city 
which  requires  his  presence.  I  expect 
him  here,  for  a  few  hours,  in  a  day  or 
two." 

The  baroness  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
I  could  see  that  she  was  pale. 

"  You  will  settle  with  this  —  this  gentle- 
man," she  said  to  me,  and  left  the  room. 

"  Well,"  I  said  to  the  man.  "  You 
want  something  for  the  communication,  I 
suppose? " 

I  saw  that  he  did  not  know  who  I  was, 
for  his  manner  was  deferential,  as  to  a 
gentleman  of  rank. 

He  said  he  left  it  to  the  baroness. 

I  gave  him  a  heap  of  notes,  as  I  knew 
it  would  be  the  baroness's  wish,  and  he 
left  well  satisfied. 

I  went  into  the  drawing-room  to  the 
baroness. 

She  was  standing  in  the  window,  look- 
ing at  the  gorgeous  flowers  that  were 
heaped  together  in  profusion  —  a  soft  and 
pensive  light  in  her  eyes.  She  was  evi- 
dently thinking  of  the  count,  and  of  their 
early  days. 

Her  attitude  and  expression  were  so 
lovely  that  I  stopped  involuntarily  to  gaze. 
She  looked  up,  and  saw,  I  suppose,  some- 
thing in  my  look  which  she  had  not  seen 
before,  for  she  flushed  all  over,  and  said, 
with  a  softened,  pleased  expression  which 
was  bewitching  to  see,  — 

"  You  are  a  strange  man,  Richter ;  I 
know  you  love  me." 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  baroness,"  I  said, 
"better  than  I  love  myself." 

"That  is  nothing,"  she  said,  flushing 
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again.  "  Do  you  think  I  did  not  know 
-  that?  Do  you  think  I  should  have  acted 
as  I  have  done  had  I  not  doubted  whether 
in  all  Germany,  nay,  in  Europe  itself, 
there  could  be  found  a  man  so  good  as 
you  ! " 

"  Let  us  hope,  baroness,  for  the  sake  of 
Europe,  there  may  be  a  few." 

"  Well,*'  she  said,  sitting  down,  "  I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me.  A 
very  little  thing  this  time.  I  want  you  to 
find  out  when  the  count  comes,  to  go  to 
him,  and  to  get  him  to  come  over  to  Saar- 
feld  to  me." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  say  to  him  ?  " 
I  said. 

She  looked  up  suddenly,  as  in  anger, 
but  the  next  instant  a  touching  look  of 
humility  came  over  her  face,  and  she 
said, 

"I 
offer  that  I  did  to  you,  sir !  " 

I  shook  my  head.  "  Do  you  know  so 
little  of  your  own  people — of  your  own 
order  — as  that.?"  I  said.  "He  will  re- 
fuse." 

"  I  am  not  only  a  noble,"  she  said, 
almost  pitifully,  *'  I  am  a  woman  too." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  she  said, 
"  Why  do  you  say  that  he  will  refuse  ?  " 

"He  has  the  distinguishing  vice  of 
his  order,"  I  said,  "  insolent,  selfish  pride. 
It  is  notorious  that  he  took  great  umbrage 
at  what  he  considered  interference  in  his 
affairs  by  your  father  and  yourself,  and  at 
the  blame  which  the  breaking  off  of  the 
match  implied.  He  will  think  that  you 
make  him  the  offer  now  out  of  pity.  His 
pride  of  race  will  rebel,  and  he  will  refuse 
a  future,  however  splendid,  marked  by 
favors  received  and  restrained  by  grati- 
tude, and,  he  may  even  think,  by  compul- 
sion. I  have-  a  better  plan.  I  will  seek 
him  out  ;  and  if  I  find  that  he  does  not 
refuse  to  talk  with  me,  and  I  do  not  see 
why  he  should,  I  will  let  him  understand 
that  you  are  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
I  will  recall  his  early  days,  and  I  will  en- 
deavor to  make  him  believe  that  he  is 
performing  a  chivalrous  action,  and  for- 
giving injuries,  and  is  conferring  rather 
than  receiving  a  favor.  I  hope  to  suc- 
ceed. You  said  to  me  this  morning  that 
you  were  safer  in  my  keeping  than  in 
your  own.  Trust  to  me  now,  though  God 
knows  I  only  do  it  to  please  you;  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  result." 
**  "  No,"  said  the  baroness,  getting  up 
from  her  seat.  "  I  am  a  woman,  and  I 
will  go  my  own  way.  I  will  have  him  at 
Saarfeld,  where  we  were  so  happy  as  chil- 
dren.    I  will  tell  him  all  myself." 


"  She  trusts  to  her  charms,"  I  said  as  T 
left  the  house.  "  It  cannot  be  wondered 
at.  Come  what  may,  I  will  not  marry  her. 
The  world  shall  n^ver  say  tha.t  this  divine 
creature  married  Richter  the  player." 

Some  few  days  afterwards  I  learnt  that 
the  count  had  arrived.  In  the  interval  I 
had  urged  the  baroness  to  dispense  with 
my  advocacy  altogether,  and  simply  to 
send  a  message ;  but  this  she  refused  to 
do.     I  had  nothing  left  but  to  do  my  best. 

I  called  at  the  hotel  at  which  the  count 
was  staying,  and  sent  in  my  name.  I  was 
immediately  shown  up  to  a  private  room. 

"  I  see  you  are  surprised  to  see  me, 
Count  von  Roseneau,"  I  said,  "  but  I  am 
not  come  to  revive  any  reminiscences  of 
the  past.  I  simply  bring  you  a  message 
from  the  baroness  Helena,  who  asked  me 
to  tell  you  that  she  wished  to  see  you  at 
Saarfeld." 

"If  I  showed  any  wonder,  Herr  Rich- 
ter," said  the  count,  "it  was  simply  that  I 
was  surprised  that  you  should  condescend 
to  call  upon  me.  As  you  have  mentioned 
the  baroness,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  I  am  convinced  that  she 
can  have  no  truer  friend  than  yourself." 

"The  baroness,"  I  said,  "is  of  the 
opinion  that  I  might  become  the  best 
means  of  telling  you  that  she  still  cher- 
ishes the  recollections  of  her  early  child- 
hood. If  I  might  venture  to  say  anything, 
I  would  say  that  we  do  not  war  against 
women,  and  that  though  doubtless  many 
things  may  have  happened  founded  upon 
exaggerated  reports,  yet  the  Count  von 
Roseneau  will  not  cherish  such  paltry 
recollections  in  such  a  moment  as  this." 

"  The  baroness,"  said  the  count,  "  has 
chosen  well,  though  I  fancy  I  can  see 
that  she  has  acted  against  the  advice  of 
her  best  friend.  I  will  go  to  Saarfeld  at 
any  moment  she  may  appoint,  and  any- 
thing that  is  within  my  power,  and  which 
is  consistent  with  the  honor  of  my  family, 
I  will  do ;  the  more  willingly  because  by 
doing  so  I  know  I  shall  oblige  you." 

This  was  all  very  well,  and  I  did  not 
see  what  else  I  could  say.  There  was  a 
polished  coldness  about  the  count's  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  imply  that  the  bar- 
oness and  he  moved  in  a  charmed  circle 
within  which  it  was  intrusion  for  any  one 
to  venture.  I  had  delivered  my  message, 
to  the  words  of  which  the  baroness  had 
almost  limited  me,  and  I  rose  to  take  my 
leave  ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  what 
ensued. 

The  count  followed  me  to  the  door. 
"  Herr  Richter,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a 
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very  different  tone  from  that  which  he 
had  hitherto  used,  "  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing else.  I  wish,  if  I  can  possibly  say 
it,  to  say  something  which  will  cause  you 
to  think  less  hardly  of  me  with  regard  to 
one  who  .is  dead  ;  which  will  offer  you 
some  thanks,  though  thanks  from  such  a 
source  must  be  utterly  worthless  —  for  — 
but  there  are  no  words  which  can  express 
what  I  mean  —  if  you  do  not  see  it,  there 
is  no  help." 

I  stood  looking  at  him  across  the  thresh- 
old for  a  moment. 

"  In  the  matter  of  which  you  speak, 
Count  von  Roseneau,  if  I  understand  you, 
and  I  think  I  do,  1  also  was  to  blame.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  judge  another.  If  you 
owe  me  thanks  for  anything  that  is  past 
let  me  entreat  you  to  weigh  well  every 
word  you  say  at  Saarfeld." 

*'  I  promise  you,"  said  the  count. 

With  regard  to  the  interview  at  Saar- 
feld, 1  only  know  what  the  baroness  told 
me.  I  believe  that  she  told  me  every 
word  that  fell  from  the  count,  but  her  own 
words  and  manner  I  had  to  collect  as  best 
I  could.  It  was  evident  that  she  adopted 
a  very  different  method  from  that  which 
she  had  done  toward  myself.  She  re- 
ceived the  count  indifferently,  and  put  off 
the  important  moment  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. No  doubt  she  brought  to  play  the 
whole  fascination  of  her  mariner  and  per- 
son, but  she  selected  the  great  salon  as 
the  scene  of  her  final  effort.  In  what  way 
she  introduced  the  subject  I  do  not  know, 
but  she  told  me  that  she  was  standing  in 
one  of  the  embrasures  of  the  windows 
\yhen  the  count  replied. 

"  Helena,  I  am  unworthy  of  you,  but  I 
am  grateful  all  the  same.  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  sacrifice  yourself  simply  out  of 
pity  to  me.  I  am  a  ruined  man  —  ruined 
in  purse  and  reputation.  The  auguries 
which  influenced  your  opinion  of  me  when 
we  were  younger,  are  fulfilled  —  more  than 
fulfilled.  What  would  the  world  say  if, 
when  the  fear  alone  of  possible  conse- 
quences rendered  your  union  with  me  un- 
suitable, I  were  to  avail  myself  of  such  a 
union  when  all  these  dreary  predictions 
have  been  verified.?  Let  the  world  say 
what  it  will,  the  Von  Roseneaus  are 
proud  ;  that  which  was  denied  me  because 
I  was  unworthy  I  cannot  accept  because 
I  am  poor.  Besides,  I  cannot  forget  one 
who  is  dead." 

The  baroness  was  standing  against  the 
embrasure  of  the  window  which  was  lined 
with  tapestry.  She  was  evidently  anxious 
to  retain  her  perfect  composure,  but  as 


the  count  continued  speaking  with  a 
manly  openness  of  purpose,  her  calmness 
was  sorely  tried.  The  last  words  came  to 
her  help.  She  grew  composed  instantly, 
and  her  face  darkened  with  displeasure. 

"  You  should  take  lessons  from  the 
stage,  count,"  she  said,  somewhat  bitterly. 
"  The  actor  declines  a  supreme  favor  with 
better  grace  than  you." 

The  count  said  nothing;  he  was  prob- 
ably not  displeased  at  the  loss  of  temper 
which  would  bring  the  interview  to  a 
close. 

"  Then  you  refuse  my  offer  ?  "  she  said 
at  last. 

"  I  cannot  accept." 

"Mine  is  a  strange  fate,  Count  von 
Roseneau,"  she  said.  "In  this  hall,  be- 
neath the  portraits  of  my  ancestors,  I 
have,  in  violation  of  all  the  customs  of  my 
sex,  offered  my  hand  to  two  men,  one  an 
actor,  and  one  a  noble,  and  have  been  re- 
jected by  both." 

"The  actor,  madam,"  said  the  count, 
stepping  back,  "you  may  well  regret,  the 
noble  is  not  worth  a  thought." 

The  baroness  did  not  bear  her  second 
disappointment  so  well  as  the  first.  She 
looked  sad,  though  the  smile  lost  nothing 
of  its  sweetness,  nor  her  manner  of  its 
vivacity.  She  had  a  wistful  look  in  her 
eyes  sometimes  when  they  met  mine, 
which,  it  might  be  thought,  must  have 
made  my  resolution  hard  to  keep.  If  you 
like  you  may  call  my  determination  a 
selfish  faacy  which  my  vanity  alone  en- 
abled me  to  maintain.  The  baroness 
spoke  a  great  deal  of  the  count,  and  talked 
to  me  much  of  her  early  days  and  of  the 
confusions  and  ill-feeling  when  the  young 
count's  conduct  first  began  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  her  father. 

"  I  get  very  old  and  prosy,  my  friend," 
she  said  —  she  grew  lovelier  every  day  — 
"and  I  fatigue  you  with  this  talk,  but  I 
have  no  friend  but  you  to  whom  I  can 
speak  of  these  things."  She  devoted  her- 
self to  charity  and  good  works ;  she  vis- 
ited the  hospitals,  and  her  carriage  was 
to  be  seen  in  the  worst  purlieus  of  the 
city. 

One  day  she  told  me  she  had  received 
an  invitation  to  travel  in  Italy  with  some 
cousins  of  her  mother's,  the  head  of  the 
party  being  a  superb  old  gentleman  whom 
I  had  often  met,  and  who  reminded  me  of 
Don  Quixote.  This  old  gentleman  had 
at  first  been  very  cold  and  haughty,  but 
after  some  time  his  manner  changed  sud- 
denly, the  cause  of  which  alteration  the 
baroness  explained  to  me. 
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*♦  The  old  gentleman,"  she.  said,  "  took 

he  to  task  very  severely  upon  the  danger 

if  my  intercourse  with  you,  and  gave  him- 

(elf  much  trouble  in   repeating  at  great 

r^ngth  the  most  wise  maxims.     I  let  him 

un  on  till  he  was  quite  out  of  breath,  and 

hen  1  said  :  '  Mv  dear  cousin,  all  that  you 

iiavesaid  is  quite  true,  and  shows  your 

leep  knowledge  of  the  world.     There  has 

rjeen    the    greatest  danger   of  what  you 

llread  taking  place.     I  offered  my  hand  to 

PfHerr    Richter  years   ago,  and  any   time 

within  the  last  five  years,  excepting  one 

short  week,  I  would  have  married  him  if 

he  would  have  had  me.'     I   saw  that  the 

old  baron  was  very  polite  the  next  time 

you  met." 

Tiie  baroness  wanted  me  to  accompany 
her  to  Italy,  and  offered  to  settle  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  me  absolutely,  so  that  I 
might  give  up  my  profession. 

"  No,  baroness,"  I  said,  "  let  us  go  on 
as  we  have  begun.  We  have  had  a  fair 
friendship,  for  which  I  do  not  say  how 
much  I  thank  you,  and  which  no  breath  of 
calumny  has  ever  stained;  do  not  let  us 
spoil  it  at  last." 

So  we  parted,  but  only  for  a  time. 

When  the  party  had  left  for  Italy  I 
felt  less  tied  to  the  city  and  accepted 
engagements  elsewhere.  1  acted  in  Ber- 
lin,  and  so  far  departed  from  my  rule  as 
to  take  one  or  two  principal  parts  with 
more  success  than  I  had  expected.  This 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many the  new  reading  of  any  part  is  wel- 
comed with  enthusiasm,  and  a  host  of 
critics  immediately  discover  numberless 
excellences  in  it,  chiefly  to  show  off  their 
own  cleverness.  Many  of  these  gentle- 
men were  kind  enough  to  point  out  many 
beauties  in  my  acting  of  which  I  was  en- 
tirely unconscious.  This  led  to  my  re- 
ceiving invitations  to  other  cities,  which  I 
accepted.  In  the  course  of  my  wander- 
ings I  arrived  at  a  city  on  the  French 
frontier,  where  I  accepted  an  engagement 
for  several  nights  to  play'  Max  Piccolo- 
mini.  In  the  midst  of  this  ^njraofement 
the  war  between  Germany  and  France  sud- 
denly broke  out,  and  before  we  were  aware 
we  found  ourselves  involved  in  the. 
marches  and  counter-marches  of  armies. 
The  theatre  was  closed,  and  the  company 
dispersed.  I  attempted  to  return  into 
Saxony,  but  the  advancing  armies  so 
blocked  the  roads  that  I  was  compelled  to 
turn  back.  The  French  were  advancing 
with  equal  rapidity,  and  I  found  myself 
shut  in  between  the  opposing  troops. 
The  campaign  was  so  complicated  that 
what  was  the  rear  one  day  became  the  ad- 
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vanced  guard  the  next.  The  utmost  con- 
fusion seemed  to  prevail. 

At  last  I  found  myself  in  a  little  suburb 
of  some  large  town  devoted  to  Lusthauses 
and  gardens  of  pleasure  ;  pretty  little  cot- 
tages appeared  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  gardens  and  grass-plats  dotted  with 
alcoves  and  sheltered  by  lofty  trees.  The 
French  made  a  sudden  advance,  and  held 
the  adjoining  slope,  but  did  not  come  into 
the  suburb.  A  small  detachment  of  Ger- 
man Uhlans  had  halted  in  the  village,  and 
were  watching  the  French. 

I  was  standing  in  the  door  of  one  of 
the  cottages  with  the  officer  of  the  little 
troop,  when  the  chasseur  of  the  baroness, 
whom  I  knew  so  well,  rode  up.  I  sprang 
forward  to  meet  him,  and  learnt  that  a 
skirmish  had  taken  place  outside  the 
town,  and  that  the  wounded  men  were  be- 
ing brought  from  the  front  in  charge  of 
an  ambulance  corps  to  which  the  baroness 
had  attached  herself. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  corps  ar- 
rived brin«rin<jf  with  them  several  wounded 
men.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
glad  surprise  in  the  face  of  the  baroness 
when  she  saw  me.  It  is  the  most  cher- 
ished recollection  of  my  life. 

"  You  come  as  always  in  the  right  time, 
my  friend,"  she  said.  "  In  a  few  minutes 
we  shall  be  in  the  thick  of  the  battle. 
Whenever  I  want  help  and  protection, 
you  appear.  How  did  you  learn  that  I 
was  here  ?  " 

*'  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  Germa- 
ny, baroness,"  I  said.  "It  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  should  meet;  something 
is  going  to  happen  which  concerns  us 
both." 

She  wore  the  ambulance  dress,  with 
the  white  cross  upon  her  arm,  and  looked 
more  lovely  than  ever. 

We  had  not  stood  above  five  minutes 
before  we  heard  firing  to  the  right  and 
left;  and  the  Uhlans  mounted  and  rode 
off,  advising  us  to  retire  into  the  cottages 
with  the  wounded.  It  was  too  late,  they 
said,  for  the  ambulance  corps  to  retire 
further  into  the  rear. 

Having  deposited  the  wounded  as  best 
we  couM,  the  baroness  and  I  went  into 
an  upper  room  which  looked  out  to  the 
side  over  a  small  grass-plot  flanked  by  a 
low  wall  and  a  plantation  of  willows.  The 
firing  came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  all 
along  the  slope  on  our  left  we  could  see 
the  French  lines  and  the  artillery  officers 
riding  up  and  down.  We  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on. 

Suddenly  a  roar  like  hell  itself  shook 
the  earth  from  end  to  end  ;  the  cannon- 
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balls  came  crashing  through  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  a  hail  of  lead  swept  off 
the  leaves,  tore  up  the  grass  in  faint  lines, 
and  shook  the  wall  of  the  cottage  with 
their  dull  thud.  We  could  see  a  strange 
commotion  among  the  plantations  on  our 
right,  and  the  next  moment  a  form  which 
we  both  knew  too  well  vaulted  over  the 
low  wall  and  came  across  the  grass.  A 
second  after  him  other  officers  leaped  the 
wall,  and  without  waiting  to  see  if  their 
men  followed,  hurried  across  the  lawn, 
and  up  the  slope.  They  had  no  need  to 
pause.  The  next  moment  the  Bavarian 
Infantr}^  the  men  falling  at  every  step, 
cleared  the  fence,  and  in  spite  of  the  tor- 
rent of  fire  which  seemed  to  burn  the 
earth  before  it,  crossed  the  garden,  and 
ascended,  in  almost  unbroken  line,  the 
hill  beyond,  half  concealed  by  the  shat- 
tered trees.  Other  regiments  followed, 
equally  steady,  and  equally  exposed  to 
the  never-ceasing  storm,  and  in  about 
eight  minutes  the  firing  lulled  ;  the  French 
had  fallen  back. 

We  went  out  of  the  cottage.  Never 
in  the  wildest  stage  effect  could  such  a 
transformation  be  beheld  as  this  village 
scene  presented.  Eight  minutes  ago, 
smiling  in  the  sunshine,  peaceful,  bright 
with  flowers,  and  green  grass  and  trees 
—  now  shattered,  mangled,  trodden  down, 
the  houses  in  ruins  and  in  flames,  the  trees 
broken  and  leafless,  the  ground  strewn 
with  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  ambu- 
lance was  already  at  work,  but  the  baron- 
ess did  not  stop. 

"  Let  us  go  to  the  front,  my  dear 
friend,"  she  said. 

I  knew  what  she  meant.  The  chasseur, 
who  kept  close  to  his  mistress,  followed 
us,  and  we  went  forward  up  the  slope, 
picking  our  way  among  the  fallen  men, 
and  now  and  then  stopping  while  the  bar- 
oness gave  some  poor  fellow  a  drink  of 
water,  and  assured  him  that  the  ambu- 
lance corps  would  be  up  immediately. 
As  we  ascended  the  slope  and  looked 
back  for  a  moment,  we  could  see  that  the 
village  and  the  whole  line  of  country  was 
occupied  by  the  main  body  of  the  German 
troops  —  a  magnificent  sight. 

At  last,  near  the  top  of  the  slope  we 
met  two  Bavarians  who  were  carrying 
an  officer  between  them.  The  baroness 
knelt  down,  and,  without  hesitation,  the 
men  laid  their  burden  before  her,  in  her 
arms. 

"  We  do  not  think  he  is  dead,  lady," 
said  one  of  them,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face.     "  He  moved  once  as  we 


He  lay  perfectly  still,  to  all  appearance 
life'less,  his  eyes  closed. 

"Speak  to  him,"  I  said,  "perchance  he 
may  hear/^?/." 

"  Von  Roseneau,"  cried  the  baroness, 
in  a  tone  I  never  wish  to  hear  again, 
"  Von  Roseneau,  will  you  marry  me 
now  }  " 

The  despairing  tremor  of  her  voice 
seemed  to  recall  the  departed  spirit 
already  wandering  in  other  lands.  The 
dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  a  brilliant 
smile  lighted  his  face,  his  gaze  met  that 
of  the  baroness,  and  he  held  out  his  hand, 
but  he  could  not  speak.  The  next  mo- 
ment he  fell  back  dead  within  her  arms. 

"And  what  became  of  the  baroness.'"' 
I  asked,  for  the  actor  paused. 

"  She  became  a  canoness,  and  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  the  mystical  religion 
of  the  Count  von  Zinzendorff." 

J.  Henry  Shorthouse. 
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came  along." 


It  is  already  rather  more  than  twenty 
four  years  since  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Rachel  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  Jewish 
cemetery  at  Pere  la  Chaise.  The  streets 
through  which  the  funeral  procession 
passed  were  thronged;  and  around  her 
grave  on  that  bleak,  dark,  showery  Jan- 
uary day  (nth  Jan.  1858)  were  gathered 
all  the  Parisian  men  and  women  of  dis- 
tinction in  her  own  art.  There,  too, 
might  be  seen  all  the  leaders  in  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  whom  Paris  held  most 
in  honor,  come  to  pay  the  last  sad  homag^e 
to  one  whose  genius  had  often  thrilled 
their  hearts  and  stirred  their  imaginations 
as  no  other  actress  of  her  time  had  done. 
How  many  blanks  in  that  brilliant  array 
can  even  now  be  counted  !  Of  these,  Ra- 
chel's great  eacher,  Samson,  to  whom  she 
owed  so  much,  Monrose,  the  elder  Dumas, 
Villemain,  Scribe,  Sainte-Beuve,  Alfred 
de  Vigny,  M^rimde,  Jules  Janin,  Halevy, 
Thdophile  Gautier,  Baron  Taylor,  Emile 
de  Girardin,are  but  a  few  of  the  most 
conspicuous.  As  one  reads  the  record, 
the  old,  old  question  starts  up,  "  Where 
are  they  all,  the  old  familiar  faces?" 
Fading  fast  away,  like  the  fame  of  her 
whom  they  had  met  to  mourn,  into  that 
dim  twilight  of  memory,  which  for  most 
of  them  will  soon  deepen  into  unbroken 
night. 

'•'•  Pauvre  femme  !     Ah^   la    pa 
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fern  me  /  " 
la^ain  and 


were 
afrain 


the  words  that  broke 
from  the  old  but  ever- 
young  Dejazet,  as  she  tried  in  vain  to 
-make  her  way  throuo^h  the  dense  crowd 
in  the  cemetery  to  throw  a  huge  bouquet 
of  violets  into  the  grave.  They  are  words 
which  were  often  used  in  Rachel's  life  by 
those  who  knew  its  sad  story.  They  are 
the  words  that  rise  naturally  to  our  lips, 
as  we  lay  down  the  volume  just  published 
^  by  M.  Georges  d'Heylli,  "  Rachel  d'apres 
sa  Correspondance,"in  which  it  has  been 
told  in  fuller  detail  and  with  a  kindlier 
I  spirit,  than  in  any  of  the  numerous  biog- 
raphies  by  which  it  has  been  preceded. 
What  a  strange,  sad  story  it  is  !  The 
years  of  childhood  and  girlhood  spent  in 
poverty,  in  squalor,  and  privation,  pass- 
ing suddenly  into  a  blaze  of  European 
fame,  —  the  homage  of  the  leaders  of 
society  and  of  thought  laid  at  the  feet  of 
one  whom  they  looked  upon  as  "a  thing 
\'  inspired,"  —  wealth  pouring  in  profusion 
into  her  lap,  —  the  passionate  aspiration 
of  the  young  spirit  after  excellence  in  her 
art,  and  the  triumphs  there,  which  were 
more  to  her  than  either  wealth  or  the 
plaudits  of  the  theatre.  Then  the  melan- 
choly reverse  of  the  picture !  A  life, 
wherein  that  which  makes  the  main  charm 
and  glory  of  womanhood  is  sought  for  in 
vain,  —  the  practice  of  her  noble  art,  con- 
tinued not  from  delight  in  its  exercise,  or 
with  purpose  to  raise  and  to  instruct,  de- 
generating into  a  mere  mechanical  pur- 
suit, swiftly  avenged  by  the  decline  of 
that  power  which  had  once  enabled  her 
to  move  men's  hearts  to  their  inmost 
fibres,  and  by  the  break-up  of  her  consti- 
tution, taxed,  as  it  was,  beyond  endurance 
in  efforts  to  make  as  much  money  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Then  disease  —  acute  bodily  suffering  — 
anguish  in  the  retrospect  of  a  mistaken 
life,  and  in  forebodings  of  the  eclipse  of 
a  fame  which  was  the  very  breath  of  her 
nostrils,  yet  which  she  knew  too  well  she 
had  not  labored  honorably  to  maintain  — 
death  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  with 
none  of  the  consolations  either  in  looking 
backward  or  forward  that  rob  it  of  its 
bitterness,  and  relentlessly  closing  its  icy 
hand  upon  her  heart,  while  that  heart  still 
yearned  after  the  scene  of  her  former 
glories,  and  felt  some  stirrings  of  the  old 
power  which  had  won  them.  A  sad  life 
indeed,  and  anything  but  noble.  It  is 
not,  however,  without  instruction,  either 
for  artist  or  critic  ;  for  it  brings  strongly 
home  the  too  often  forgotten  truth,  that 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  great  art,  and  to 
keep  there,  the  inner  life  and  the  habits 


of  the  artist  must  be  worthy,  pure,  and 
noble. 

Let  us  try,  with  the  help  of  M.  d'Heylli's 
volume,  and  some  others  which  bear  upon 
the  subject,  to  present  some  of  its  leading 
features. 

In  an  auberge  called  the  Soldi  d^Or,  in 
the  small  village  of  Mumpf,  near  Aarau  in 
Switzerland,  Elizabeth  Felix,  the  Rachel 
of  the  French  stage,  first  saw  the  light 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1S20.  Thither 
her  mother  had  come  a  few  days  before, 
unaccompanied  by  her  husband,  Jacob 
Felix,  a  Jewish  travelling  pedlar,  with 
whom  she  had  for  some  lime  been  moving 
about  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Tiie 
kindness  of  some  of  the  Israelites  of  the 
village  helped  her  over  her  time  of 
trouble;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  she 
left  the  place,  taking  with  her  the  baby 
who,  she  little  dreamed,  was  to  bring 
back  Racine,  Corneille,  and  Voltaire  to 
the  French  stage.  Years  passed  in  wan- 
dering up  and  down  with  her  parents, 
who  plied  their  vocation  of  pedlars  with 
indifferent  success,  were  not  favorable 
either  to  the  education  or  to  the  health  of 
their  gifted  child,  or  of  their  other  chil- 
dren, —  for  they  had  several,  —  and  prob- 
ably laid  the  seeds  of  that  delicacy  of 
chest  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  to 
Rachel.  This  is  all  the  more  probable, 
if  we  remember  that  at  Lyons,  where  her 
parents  went  to  reside  in  1830,  and  sub- 
sequently in  Paris,  to  which  they  removed 
in  1832,  her  elder  sister  Sophie  (after- 
wards known  on  the  stage  as  Sarah 
Fdlix),  and  herself  used  to  eke  out  the 
scanty  means  of  the  household  by  selling 
oranges  and  by  singing  at  the  cafe's,  upon 
the  chance  of  earning  a  few  sous  from 
the  visitors.  It  was  while  plying  this 
vocation  that  they  attracted  the  notice  of 
M.  Choron,  a  musician,  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  training  of  pupils  for  the 
musical  profession.  Rachel's  voice  was 
a  contralto,  but  Choron  soon  found  that 
the  organ  was  of  too  thin  a  quality  to  give 
hopes  of  turning  it  to  any  good  account. 
But  in  the  course  of  her  training  the 
young  girl  had  shown  qualities  as  a  de- 
claimer,  which  induced  him  to  recommend 
her  to  the  notice  of  M.  St.  Aulaire,  of  the 
Comedie  Fran(^aise,  who,  although  an  in- 
different actor  himself,  was  esteemed  as 
an  admirable  instructor  in  declamation 
and  the  technical  business  of  the  stage. 

Under  M.  St.  Aulaire  the  young  Rachel 
made  rapid  progress.  She  had  a  quick 
and  retentive  memory,  and  was  soon 
grounded  in  all  the  old  tragedies  and  com- 
edies  of  repute.     Her  master  was  in  the 
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habit  of  exercising  his  pupils  upon  the 
stage  of  an  obscure  bourgeois  theatre, 
called  the  "Thdatre  Moliere,"  in  the  Rue 
St.  Martin,  where  performances  were 
given  upon  Sundays.  It  was  here,  as  M. 
Samson  mentions  in  his  delightful  "  Me- 
moirs,"* that  he  first  saw  the  young  girl, 
whose  subsequent  success  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  his  instructions. 

She  had  been  [he  writes]  for  some  time 
making  attempts  in  tragedy  at  the  theatre  of 
M.  St.  Aulaire,  who,  although  a  Societaire  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  only  occupied  a  modest 
place  there.  He  made  his  pupils  perform,  and 
gave  them  tickets,  which  they  undertook  to 
dispose  of  for  money.  This  was  the  way  he 
made  his  income.  The  performances  in  which 
Rachel  took  part  were  the  most  lucrative. 
She  was  frequently  brought  before  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  part  of  Paris,  and  she  was  ap- 
plauded and  made  much  of  by  this  homely 
public,  and  her  renown  had  even  spread  be- 
yond the  narrow  sphere  where  she  paved  the 
way  for  more  serious  successes.  Some  of  my 
pupils,  struck  by  her  abilities,  spoke  of  her  to 
me,  and  inspired  me  with  the  desire  to  judge 
of  her  for  myself.  I  went  to  hear  her  one 
day  that  she  played  in  the  *'  Don  Sanche  "  of 
Corneille.  She  astonished  me,  I  admit,  in  the 
character  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Cast! lie  :  I  was 
struck  by  the  tragic  feeling  which  she  showed. 
The  sacred  fire  burned  in  this  young  and 
feeble  breast.  She  was  then  very  little  ;  and 
yet,  having  a  queen  to  represent,  she  dwarfed 
by  her  grand  manner  the  actors  who  sur- 
rounded her.  These  were  tall  young  men  un- 
accustomed to  the  stage,  and  her  ease  of 
deportment  threw  their  awkwardness  into 
stronger  relief.  Although  forced  by  her  low- 
ness  of  stature  to  raise  her  head  to  speak  to 
them,  the  young  artist  seemed  to  address  them 
as  from  above.  Still  there  were  here  and 
there,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  lacunce  of  intel- 
ligence ;  the  character  was  not  thoroughly  un- 
derstood—  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt  — 
but  all  through  one  felt  the  presence  of  the 
tragic  accent :  the  special  gift  was  manifest  at 
every  point,  and  one  already  saw  by  anticipa- 
tion the  great  theatrical  future  of  this  wonder- 
ful child.  Between  the  pieces  I  went  upon  the 
stage  to  congratulate  her.  By  this  time  she 
had  donned  a  man's  dress  for  Andrieux's  com- 
edy, "  Le  Manteau,"  which  was  to  follow.  As 
I  arrived,  she  was  playing  at  some  kind  of 
game  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  hop  on  one 
foot,  and  it  was  in  this  attitude  that  I  sur- 
prised the  ex-Queen  of  Spain.  She  listened 
to  my  compliments  with  one  leg  in  the  air, 
thanked  me  very  gracefully,  and  resumed  her 
game. 

A  talent  of  so  much  promise  was  sure 
to  attract  the  attention  of  those  whose 
business  it  was   to  find  recruits  for  the 
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great  national  theatre.  M.  Vedel,  the 
tre'asurer,  and  subsequently  the  director, 
of  the  Comddie  Frangaise,  saw  her  play 
Andromaque  at  the  same  little  theatre, 
and  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  a  distinc- 
tion of  manner  which  triumphed  over 
every  disadvantage  of  an  undeveloped 
figure  and  shabby  costume,  as  well  as  by 
the  correctness  and  purity  of  her  elocu- 
tion, that  he  procured  for  her  an  admis- 
sion into  the  Conservatoire.  She  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  and  a  half  old,  but  when 
she  appeared  before  the  Areopa;2:us  of 
that  great  school  —  Cherubini,  D'Henne- 
ville,  Michelot,  Samson,  and  Provost  — 
she  excited  their  warmest  admiration, 
producing  upon  them,  says  M.  Samson, 
"the  same  happy  impression  wliich  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  producing  upon 
less  competent  hearers."  Samson  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  school  his 
opinion  of  her  in  the  words  :  "Physique 
grele,  mais  une  admirable  organization 
theatrale."  From  some  cause  not  well 
ascertained,  the  young  girl  remained  at 
the  Conservatoire  for  only  four  months, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  engaged  upon 
liberal  terms  at  the  Gymnase.  Here  she 
made  her  debut  in  a  new  drama  called 
"  La  Vendeenne,"  on  the  4th  of  April, 
1837.  The  piece  failed,  and  the  young 
actress  shared  its  fate.  A  fresh  attempt 
at  the  same  theatre  as  Suzette  in  the 
"  Mariage  de  Raison,"  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful ;  but  here  she  was  contrasted  to 
disadvantage  with  Leontine  Fay,  whose 
personal  charms  and  flexible  grace  of 
style  were  already  identified  with  the  part. 
Rachel's  appearances  at  the  Gymnase 
showed  that  a  theatre  devoted  to  drama 
of  every-day  life  was  not  suited  to  the 
severe  and  impassioned  tone,  and  the 
large  style  in  which  her  genius  found  its 
natural  vent.  Accordingly,  her  manager, 
whose  faith  in  her  remained  unshaken, 
recommended  her  to  resume  her  studies 
for  the  higher  drama,  with  a  view  to  ap- 
pearing upon  the  stage  of  the  Thdatre 
Frangais.  Then  it  was,  says  M.  Samson 
("  Memoires,"  p.  306),  "that  I  again  saw 
her,  and  in  my  own  house,  to  which  she 
had  come  once  before  to  bid  me  good- 
bye " —  no  doubt,  on  her  hasty  with- 
drawal from  the  Conservatoire.  "I  had 
preserved,"  continues  AL  Samson,  "a 
recollection  of  her  full  of  regrets,  and  was 
very  glad  to  see  her  again.  I  became 
her  professor,  and  eight  months  after- 
wards she  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Frangais  in  the  part  of  Camille  in  '  Les 
Horaces.'" 

M.  Samson  was  the  means  of  securing 
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iher  an  engairement  at  this  theatre  so  early 
as  Februarv',  1838,  but  she  did  not  actually 
appear  till  the  12th  of  June.  In  his  jour- 
nal he  records  (6th  February,  1838)  that 
>as  she  was  "icrnorant  in  the  extreme,  ow- 
in^  to  the  poverty  of  her  parents,"  he  told 
he?  father  to  put  her  into  the  hands  of 
Madame  Brouzet,  the  teacher  of  his  own 
children,  for  tuition  in  language  and  his- 
tory. That  lady  offered  to  undertake  her 
instruction  for  twenty  francs  a  month,  and 
M.  Samson  continued  as  before  to  give 
his  own  lessons  gratis.  Of  the  value  of 
these  some  estimate  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that,  among  the  great  number  of 
distinguished  pupils  whom  he  guided  to  a 
succes'sful  career,  were  such  artists  as 
Mesdames  Plessy,  Allan,  Favart,  Made- 
leine and  Augustine  Brohan,  Rose  Chdri, 
Judith,  and  jouassain.  Samson  was  not 
the  man  to  allow  his  pupil  to  venture  on 
the  stage  of  the  great  theatre  of  the  Rue 
Richelieu,  until  he  was  assured  that  she 
would  prove  herself  worthy  of  its  tradi- 
tions, and  an  honor  to  her  instructor. 
Besides,  she  had  not  only  to  bear  the 
always  heavy  ordeal  of  the  candidate  be- 
fore an  exacting  audience  for  the  honors 
won  and  worn  by  the  favorites  of  the  past, 
but  also  to  win  back  their  attention  to  the 
tragedies  of  Racine  and  Corneille,  which 
had  been  thrown  for  some  time  into  the 
shade  by  Victor  Hugo  and  the  other  writ- 
ers of  the  Romantic  school.  The  art  of 
interpreting  the  great  works  of  the  clas- 
sical drama  had  for  some  years  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  they  were  voted  slow  by  those 
who  had  never  seen  their  beauties  devel- 
oped by  the  histrionic  genius,  to  which, 
more  than  any  other,  dramatic  work  of 
the  highest  order  must  always  be  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  for  success.  Let 
us  hear  what  M.  Samson  says  on  this 
point:  — 

Talma,  dying  in  1826,  seemed  to  have  car- 
ried classic  tragedy  away  with  him.  Old  gen- 
tlemen mourned  at  this  ;  but  their  regrets  were 
not  shared  by  the  new  generation,  whose  wish 
was  that  ruin  should  overwhelm  what  they  re- 
garded as  having  had  its  day.  At  the  moment 
when  the  crash  of  political  storms  was  making 
itself  heard,  a  literary  revolution  was  carried 
out.  What  have  been  called  "the  battles  of 
Hernani "  set  all  minds  on  fire,  and  the  stage 
had  also  its  1830.  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Vol- 
taire were  only  played  at  long  intervals,  and  to 
empty  houses ;  and  these  isolated  representa- 
tions only  served  to  show  more  clearly  the 
public  indifference  for  works  of  this  class, 
which,  after  two  centuries  of  triumph  and 
glory,  saw  themselves  relegated  for  the  future 
to  the  silence  and  the  dust  of  libraries.  But  in 
1838,  twelve  years  after  the  death  of  our  great 


tragedian,  an  unexpected  event  occurred  :  a 
reaction,  which  surprised  even  those  by  whom 
it  was  desired,  brought  back  to  the  great 
classic  works  a  crowd  that  could  not  be  accom- 
modated within  the  theatre  of  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, which  only  yesterday  had  been  so  un- 
peopled. The  young  and  great  artist  to  whom 
this  miracle  was  due  was  Rachel. 

The  time  fixed  for  Rachel's  debjtt  was 
by  no  means  favorable,  even  if  a  tragedy 
of  the  old  school  had  been  as  attractive 
as  at  that  epoch  it  certainly  was  not.  It 
was  high  summer.  Consequently,  writes 
M.  Samson  — 

She  had  to  show  herself  for  the  first  time 
amid  the  solitude  habitual  on  such  occasions. 
The  only  people  there  were  a  sprinkled  few  in 
the  orchestra-stalls,  regular  subscribers,  and 
those  who  had  free  admissions,  either  as  a  rule 
or  for  the  occasion.  Besides  the  spectators  of 
this  class,  there  were  of  course  the  never- 
failing  loungers  of  the  foyer  and  the  side- 
scenes.  This  by  no  means  numerous  assem- 
blage is  composed  of  actors  who  are  not  play- 
ing, and  of  certain  friends  of  the  establish- 
ment, who,  having  nothing  to  do  in  the  evening, 
drop  in  to  enjoy  behind  the  curtain  the  pleasure 
of  a  chat  and  of  the  far  niente. 

The  languid  interest  with  which  the  audi- 
ence had  entered  the  theatre  hung  upon 
them  for  a  time.  But,  according  to  M. 
Samson,  it  was  soon  dispelled: —  * 

In  the  first  three  acts  the  part  of  Camille 
contains  nothing  remarkable,  except  one  scene 
between  her  and  Julie.  'Wio.  ^owx\<g  tragidienne 
was  listened  to  with  interest.  People  noticed 
the  appropriate  emphasis  of  her  elocution,  the 
clearness  of  her  articulation,  and,  in  her  action 
as  in  her  speaking,  a  noble  simplicity  to  which 
they  had  long  been  unaccustomed.  In  the 
fourth  act  her  success  was  brilliant ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  celebrated  curse,  she  was  covered 
with  applause  loud  enough  to  have  come  from 
an  audience  of  2,000  spectators.  She  repeated 
the  part  several  times,  and  always  with  increas- 
ing success.  The  receipts,  however,  did  not 
increase. 

At  first,  indeed,  they  were  most  miser- 
able;  on  the  first  night  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-three  francs,  and  on  subsequent 
repetitions  of  the  play,  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three,  three  hundred  and  three, 
and  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  francs 
respectively.  The  last  sum  was  reached 
on  the  i8th  of  August,  even  although 
attention  had  by  this  time  been  called  to 
the  exceptional  qualities  of  the  young 
actress  by  her  appearance  in  four  other 
important  parts  of  the  classical  drama. 
The  enthusiasm,  however,  says  M.  Sam- 
son, "made  up  for  want  of  numbers." 

Her  second  part  [he  continues]  was  Emilie 
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in  "Cinna."*  I  remember  well  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  audience.  As  I  write  I  see  before 
me  all  their  eyes  bent  upon  the  young  girl,  all 
their  ears  strained,  the  better  to  enjoy  this 
utterance  which  seemed  so  novel,  and  of  which 
the  originality  consisted  in  its  being  at  once 
natural  and  grandiose.  Her  third  part  was 
Hermiom,  then  Ei'iphile,  then  Amendide  in 
"  Tancrede."  Always  the  same  success,  but 
success  without  rebound,  since  all  thev.leaders 
of  Parisian  society  were  still  at  the  watering- 
places,  and  the  few  journalists  who  were  left  in 
Paris,  appalled  by  the  word  "tragedy,"  could 
not  screw  up  courage  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  At  length  came  the 
month  of  October,  the  number  of  spectators 
increased,  and  my  young  pupil  continued  her 
representations  to  splendid  houses.  Oh  those 
glorious  evenings  !  Never  shall  I  forget  them, 
any  more  than  the  mornings  consecrated  to 
the  stage  education  of  my  marvellous  scholar. 
I  number  them  among  the  most  delightful 
hours  of  my  life.  What  quickness  of  percep- 
tion !  What  nice  accuracy  in  feeling  and  tone  ! 
Bear  in  mind  that  this  child  knew  nothing  ; 
that  I  had  to  explain  to  her  the  character  of 
the  personage  she  had  to  represent,  and  in  a 
manner  to  go  through  a  little  course  of  history 
with  her  before  our  lesson  of  declamation ;  but 
when  once  she  understood  me,  she  entered 
thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  the  part.  Nothing 
was  vague,  nothing  left  to  chance.  We  noted 
every  point  together.  From  the  very  first  her 
elocution  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  worthy 
to  serve  as  a  model.  For  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
who  —  being,  as  she  was,  the  daughter  of 
Monvel,  an  actor  renowned  for  truth  and  per- 
fect intonation  as  a  speaker  —  was  an  excellent 
judge,  came,  after  hearing  Rachel,  to  compli- 
ment me  in  the  warmest  terms,  adding  these 
words:  "This  is  how  tragedy  ought  to  be 
spoken  ;  this  was  the  way  my  father  treated  it." 

Rachel's  greatest  success  with  the  pub- 
lic in  these  early  performances  was  in 
Amenaide,  which  she  performed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  8th  of  August.  The 
house  had  been  filled  by  free  admissions 
of  people  to  whom  her  very  name  was 
unknown.  They  soon  felt  that  in  her 
they  saw  no  ordinary  novice.  She  was 
greatly  applauded  throughout  the  piece, 
and  was  recalled  at  its  close,  when  a  bou- 
quet and  wreath  were  flung  to  her  —  these 
were  days  in  which  such  recalls  and  floral 
tributes  had  a  real  significance;  but  still 
the  receipts  showed  no  symptoms  of  im- 
provement. On  this  night  they  only 
reached  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
francs.  Upon  this,  the  lady  who  was  en- 
titled, by  her  position  in  the  theatre,  to 
claim  the  parts  in  which  Rachel  had  made 

*  This  was  played  on  the  i6th  of  June,  four  nights 
after  Rachel's  first  appearance.  She  repeated  the  part 
on  the  nth  of  July,  but  not  again  till  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. 


her  trial  performances,  importuned  the 
director  to  bring  them  to  a  close.  But 
M.  Vedel  was  firm.  He  believed  that  his 
novice  possessed  the  sacred  fire  which 
must  ere  long  attract  the  worship  of  the 
Parisian  public,  and  the  representations 
were  continued.  As  the  shortening  days 
of  autumn  brought  people  back  to  Paris, 
they  heard  of  the  new  star  that  had  be- 
gun to  shine  in  the  theatrical  firmament. 
The  leading  critics  resumed  their  labors. 
Chief  among  them,  Jules  Janin,  the  the- 
atrical critic  of  the  Journal  dcs  Deaats, 
was  persuaded  to  see  her  (4th  September) 
in  Hermione,  the  character  of  which  the 
best  judges  had  spoken  as  her  master- 
piece. He  entered  the  theatre  expecting 
to  see  only  the  merely  respectable  prom- 
ise, of  which  he  had  already  seen  too 
much  ;  he  left  it  convinced  that  the  French 
stage  possessed  in  this  young  girl  a  gen- 
ius worthy  of  its  best  days.  His  enthu- 
siasm was  expressed  in  his  next  weekly 
feiiilleton  in  the  Debats  with  so  much  fer- 
vor, that  public  attention  was  arrested. 
Encouraged  by  this  criticism,  those  who 
had  seen  the  debutante  were  emboldened 
to  give  voice  to  the  admiration  which 
they  had  felt,  but  had  hitherto  feared  to 
express.  The  effect  was  seen  in  a  great 
increase  of  the  receipts  the  next  night. 
Another  article  by  Jules  Janin  a  fortnight 
later  (24th  September,  1838),  written  in 
still  more  enthusiastic  terms,  effectually 
roused  the  Parisian  public.  The  theatre 
became  thronged  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unknown.  People  spent  hours  in  waiting 
for  the  opening  of  the  doors.  Hundreds 
were  turned  away  disappointed.  The 
new  idol  became  the  one  great  topic  of 
conversation  in  all  societies. 

From  this  moment  the  receipts  of  the 
house  ran  up  to  a  figure  calculated  to  make 
every  member  of  the  Comddie  Frangaise 
happy.  £2.$  a  night  was  the  average  re- 
turn of  Rachel's  first  eighteen  perform- 
ances. For  the  next  eighteen  it  was 
within  a  fraction  of  ^200  a  night,  — a  sum 
of  which  nothing  would  now  be  thought, 
but  which  was  then  regarded  as  a  mag- 
nificent return.  In  fact,  M.  Vedel,  the 
director  of  the  theatre,  himself  described 
it  as  "  colossal ;  "  and  he  proved  his  sin- 
cerity by  raising  Rachel's  salary,  at  the 
end  of  October,  from  four  to  twenty 
thousand  francs.  Her  father,  ever  think- 
ing less  of  his  daughter's  art  as  art  than 
as  a  valuable  commodity  for  sale,  two 
months  afterwards  demanded  that  it 
should  be  raised  to  forty  thousand,  or  ex- 
actly ten  times  the  modest  ^160  a  year 
which  in  June,  when  they  were  living  au 
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sixieme  in  the  Rue  Traversaire  St.  Ho- 
nord,  had  been  regarded  by  the  family  as 
wealth.  The  demand  was  resisted,  but 
only  for  a  time.  The  theatre  found  it 
could  not  get  on  without  Rachel,  and  she 
could  therefore  dictate  her  own  terms,  — 
an  advantage  which  neither  she  nor  those 
around  her  were  likely-  to  forego.  The 
forty  thousand  francs  demand  soon  rose 
to  sixty  thousand,  and  had  to  be  conced- 
ed.* But  while  papa  and  mamma  Felix 
were  thinking  only  of  making  up  for  the 
privations  of  the  past  by  raising  the  fam- 
ily income  to  the  highest  possible  figure, 
Rachel  herself  was  straining  every  n'erve 
to  gratify  and  to  maintain  the  admiration 
she  had  excited,  adding  several  new  parts 
to  her  repertoire,  and  augmenting  her  rep- 
utation by  them  all.  Among  these  was 
Roxanein  Racine's  "  Bajazet,"  a  charac- 
ter which  it  wanted  no  small  courage  in  a 
girl  so  young,  and,  of  necessity,  so  inex- 
perienced in  the  passions  by  which  it  is 
inspired,  even  to  think  of  undertaking. 
But  courage  was  never  a  quality  in  which 
Rachel  was  deficient;  and  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  M.  Samson  to  enlighten  her,  she 
yielded  to  M.  Vedel's  request,  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  announced  for  the  part  on 
the  29th  of  November.  The  house  was 
crammed  with  an  audience  prepared  to 
admire.  But  when  Rachel  came  to  grap- 
ple with  the  part  upon  the  stage,  she  lost 
her  nerve,  her  declamation  showed  none 
of  its  wonted  fire,  her  gestures  none  of 
their  wonted  appropriate  and  spontaneous 
grace,  and  the  sullen  silence  w.hich  reigned 
through  the  house  on  the  fall  of  the  cur- 
tain was  only  too  significant  of  a  hopeless 
failure.  Anxious  to  mitigate  the  censure 
of  Rachel's  stanchest  friend  in  the  press, 
M.  Vedel  visited  Jules  Janin  the  next  day. 
They  w-ere  discussing  the  disaster  of  the 
previous  night,  when  Rachel  herself  was 
announced.  "She  was  greatly  agitated 
and  embarrassed,"  writes  M.  Vedel,  who 
told  the  story  years  afterwards.  "She 
hung  down  her  head,  said  nothing,  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  culprit  before 
her  judge."  Janin  received  her  most 
kindly,  and  tried  to  cheer  her,  but  told  her 
plainly  —  for  he  was  a  man  true  to  his 
responsibilities    as    a    critic  —  that    not- 

*  This  was  the  sum  stipulated  for  by  Rachel  in  1840, 
when  she  attained  majority,  and  was  free  to  act  for  her- 
self. The  exorbitance  of  her  demands  then  and  subse- 
quently made  her  very  unpopular  with  her  associates'of 
the  theatre  ;  for  although  tlie  receipts  upon  the  nights^ 
she  acted  were  very  great,  they  fell  oi?  so  much  on  the 
nights  she  did  not  act,  that  the  balance  for  general  dis- 
tribution was  kept  very  low  indeed.  So  completely,  in 
fact,  did  the  public  reserve  itself  for  Rachel,  that'  the 
general  interests  of  the  establishment  su£fered  rather 
than  profited  by  her  success. 
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withstanding  all  the  interest  and  affection 
he  felt  for  her,  he  could  not  speak  favor- 
ably of  her  performance.  "Poor  Rachel 
wept  scalding  tears  like  a  scolded  child. 
We  did  our  best  to  comfort  her,  Janin 
sparing  no  pains  in  this  direction,  but  in- 
sisting nevertheless  that  she  siiould  not 
repeat  the  part."  On  this  point  he  and  M. 
Vedel  were  by  no  means  at  one,  for  Vedel 
was  satisfied  that  Rachel  would  quickly 
retrieve  her  failure.  Accordingly,  as  he 
drove  her  home  he  told  her  that,  despite 
M.  Janin,  the  play  should  be  repeated  the 
next  night  but  one  ;  and  she  promised  to 
be  ready.  This  her  father  tried  to  pre- 
vent ;  but  M.  Vedel's  resolution  was  not 
to  be  shaken.  After  a  stormy  scene,  in 
which  papa  Felix  found  his  threat  that 
his  daughter  siiould  not  play  fell  upon 
deaf  ears,  M.  Vedel  wrote  to  Rachel,  urg- 
ing her  in  the  kindest  terms  not  to  listen 
to  her  father,  or  to  put  her  future  in  peril 
by  violating  the  terms  of  her  engagement. 
This  brought  the  following  reply  :  — 

Ne  suis-je  a  vos  ordres.-'  Quand  on  aime 
les  gens,  on  fait  tout  pour  leurs  plaire.  Tout 
a  vous.*  —  Rachel. 

The  next  morning  Jules  Janin's  article 
appeared.     It  was  remorseless  :  — 

What  [it  said]  were  people  about  in  making 
her  play  Roxane  ?  How  could  this  child  divine 
a  passion  of  the  senses,  not  of  the  soul  ?  .  .  . 
This  delicate  girl,  this  puny  over-tasked  frame, 
this  undeveloped  bosom,  this  troubled  tone  — 
could  these  suffice  to  represent  the  stalwart 
lioness  whom  we  call  Roxane?  Mile.  Rachel 
appeared,  and  in  an  instant  the  house  felt  she 
was  unequal  to  the  task :  this  was  not  the 
Roxane  of  the  pQet,  it  was  a  young  girl  astray 
in  the  seraglio. 

No  pleasant  reading  this  for  the  director, 
still  less  for  the  young  actress.  Putting 
the  best  face  on  matters  which  he  could, 
M.  Vedel  went  to  her  dressing-room  be- 
fore the  play  began.  He  found  her  ready, 
and  looking  superb  in  her  sultana  cos- 
tume. "Well,  child,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  how  do  you  feel .?  "  "  Oh,  well,"  she 
answered,  smiling;  "I  have  done  what 
I  wished  to  do,  but  it  has  cost  me  no 
small  trouble.  I  had  a  terrible  struggle 
to  face  ;  but  I  believe  things  will  go  bet- 
ter to-night."  "  You  are  not  afraid, 
then?"  "No."  "  I  like  this  confidence  : 
it  augurs  well.  You  have  read  Janin's 
article  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  he  pays  me  out  finely. 
1  am  furious,  but  so  much  the  better.  It 
has  strung  me  up.  Anger  is  sometimes 
a  useful  stimulant." 


*  Rachel's  gr.-immar,  as  it  appears  in  her  letters,  like 
her  spelling,  was  often  very  shaky. 
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However  this  may  be,  Rachel's  per- 
formance that  night  completely  effaced 
the  impression  of  her  former  failure.  It 
even  threw  all  her  previous  successes  into 
shade.  The  audience  were  in  raptures. 
She  was  recalled  at  the  end  of  the  play 
with  frantic  applause,  and  an  avalanche  of 
bouquets  descended  upon  her  in  such 
profusion  that  they  had  to  be  removed  by 
the  servants  of  the  theatre.  After  the 
play  M.  Vedel  repaired  to  her  dressing- 
room,  when,  making  her  way  through  the 
crowd  of  voluble  admirers  that  filled  it, 
she  threw  herself  into  his  arms,  exclaim- 
ing, "Thanks!  thanks!  I  felt  sure  that 
you  were  riglit."  From  this  point  Rachel's 
position  as  the  foremost  actress  of  her 
class  was  secured;  and  as  she  gained  in 
physical  strength  and  in  experience,  her 
hold  upon  her  audiences  became  greater 
and  greater  —  for  in  these  early  days  she 
prosecuted  her  studies  with  enthusiasm, 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  high  aspira- 
tions  after  an  exalted  ideal. 

M.  Samson's  description  of  her  person 
and  style  in  her  early  and  best  days,  be- 
tween 1840  and  1845,  ^^'^^1  recall  her  vividly 
to  those  who  had  then  the  good  fortune  to 
see  her : — 

Rachel  [he  says]  was  over  the  middle  height ; 
her  forehead  was  arched,  her  eyes  deeply  set, 
and,  without  being  large,  very  expressive  ;  her 
nose  straight,  with,  however,  a  slight  curve  in 
it.  Her  mouth,  furnished  with  small  teeth, 
white  and  well  set,  had  an  expression  at  once 
sarcastic  and  haughty.  Her  throat  was  per- 
fect in  its  lines,  and  her  head,  small  and  with 
a  low  forehead,  was  set  gracefully  upon  it. 
She  was  very  thin  ;  but  she  dressed  with  an 
art  so  subtle  as  to  make  of  this  thinness  almost 
a  beauty.  Her  walk  and  gestures  were  easy, 
all  her  movements  supple,  —  her  whole  person, 
in  short,  full  of  distinction.  She  had,  to  use 
a  common  expression,  the  hands  and  feet  of  a 
■duchess.*  Her  voice,  which  was  a  contralto, 
was  limited  in  its  compass;  but  thanks  to  the 
■extreme  accuracy  of  her  ear,  she  made  use  of 

*  This  description  may  be  compared  with  that  given 
by  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble  in  her  "  Records  of  Later 
Days,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  99,  where  she  speaks,  writing  in  June, 
184 1,  of  Rachel  as  "  of  a  very  good  height,  too  thin  for 
be  auty,  but  not  for  dignity  or  grace.  .  .  .  Her  face  is 
yery  expressive  and  dramatically  fine,  though  not  abso- 
lutely beautiful.  It  is  a  long  oval,  with  a  h.eadof  classi- 
cal and  very  graceful  contour,  the  forehead  rather  nar- 
row and  not  very  high  ;  the  eyes  small,  dark,  deep-set, 
and  terribly  powerful;  the  brow  straight,  noble,  and 
fine  in  form."  As  we  write,  we  have  before  us  a  medal- 
lion profile,  life-size,  of  Rachel,  and  a  cast  of  her  hand, 
closed  upon  a  dagger, — both  gifts  of  the  great  actress 
in  1841.  To  beauty,  in  so  far  as  that  consists  of  finely 
balanced  symmetry  of  outline,  Rachel  could  lay  no 
claim;  but  her  features  had  pre-eminently  that  "best 
part  of  beauty,"  due  to  play  of  expression,  which,  as 
Bacon  has  said,  "no  art  can  express."  Her  hand  was 
small  and  beautifully  formed,  and  even  in  the  cast 
shows  how  intense  was  the  nervous  force  which  she 
threw  into  her  action. 


it  with  exquisite  skill,  and  drew  from  it  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  inflections.  When  she 
began  to  speak,  her  tones  were  a  little  hoarse, 
but  this  soon  went  off. 

When  she  first  appeared  at  the  Comedie 
Fran9aise,  her  figure  had  not  reached  the  de- 
velopment which  it  subsequently  acquired: 
there  was  in  her  small  features,  in  her  close-set 
eyes,  a  sort  of  confusion,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  and  people  said  she  was  ugly. 
Later  on  they  said  she  was  beautiful.  In  point 
of  fact,  she  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  both,  according  to  the  hour,  the  day,  the 
expression  which  dominated  her  face. 

Ah  [he  continues]  how  to  give  an  idea  of 
this  admirable  talent  to  those  who  have  not 
heard  her  ?  I,  who  taught  her  for  so  many 
years  the  secret  of  the  art,  am  forced  to  avow 
how  impotent  are  my  attempts  to  make  her 
known.  .  .  .  The  talent  of  the  actor  descends 
to  the  grave  with  him,  and  the  recollections 
which  he  has  left  with  his  admirers  —  recollec- 
tions always  imperfect  —  fade  away  by  degrees 
from  the  memory,  and  perish  at  last  vv'ith  the 
generation  that  loved  and  applauded. him. 

We  find  an  account  of  her,  in  what  was 
the  most  interesting  period  of  her  history, 
in  a  letter  written  in  May,  1839,  by  Alfred  ^ 
de  Musset  to  a  female  friend,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  volume  of  his  posthumous 
works  published  in  1S67.  It  is  one  of 
those  vivid  sketches  which  only  a  poet 
could  have  written,  and  which  places  the 
young  artist  before  us  in  lines  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  "noble  enfant^''  as  De 
Musset  calls  her,  had  played  Amenaide 
in  "Tancr^de"  that  evening  superbly;  !y 
and  in  the  great  scene  of  the  fifth  act  she- 
had  seemed  to  De  Musset  to  surpass  her- 
self. She  told  him  that  she  had  herself 
been  so  much  overcome  by  emotion,  hei 
tears  falling  thick  and  fast,  that  she  hac' 
been  afraid  she  would  have  broken  down.^ 
Emotion  so  strong,  all  great  actors  have 
said,  is  generally  fatal  to  true  artistic 
effect.*     But  Rachel  was  then  young  in 

*  Thus  Talma  writes:  "Acting  is  a  complete  para- 
dox ;  we  must  possess  the  power  of  strong  feeling,  or  we 
could  never  command  and  carry  with  us  the  sympathy 
of  a  mixed  audience  in  a  crowded  theatre  ;  but  we  must, 
at  the  same  time,  control  our  sensations  on  the  stage, 
for  their  indulgence  w-ould  enfeeble  execution."  So 
again,  M.  Samson  says  ("  Memoires,"  p.  39):  "An 
actor  who  should  regard  his  own  emotions  in  any  other 
light  than  as  materials  to  be  made  use  of,  or  make  the 
passions  of  his  part  his  own,  would  run  the  risk  of  a 
fiasco.  Emotion  stammers  and  sobs.  It  makes  the 
voice  broken  and  unsteady.  Indulged,  it  would  cease 
to  be  articulate.  The  natural  effect  of  passion  is  to  de- 
prive us  of  self-control.  The  head  goes ;  and  why 
should  you  suppose  that  one  should  do  a  thing  weil 
rather  than  ill  when  one  has  ceased  to  know  what  one 
is  doing  at  all?"  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  to  be 
great,  an  actor  or  actress  must,  in  studying  a  part,  feel 
all  the  emotions  proper  to  it,  be  shaken  by  passion, 
weep  tears  over  it,  live  through  its  agonies,  be  trans- 
ported by  its  joys,  and  do  this  so  completely  that  on  the 
stage  the  right  tone  of  feeling  shall  pervade  the  imper- 
sonation, but  be  all  the  while  held  in  check  by  the  con- 
trolling power  of  art. 
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her  vocation,  and  had  not  learned  the  self- 
control  of  the  practised  artist.  She  was 
on  her  way  home  from  the  theatre,  with  a 
train  of  young  friends  of  both  sexes,  when 
the  poet  met  her  under  one  of  the  arcades 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  "Come  home  and 
sup  with  us,"  she  said;  and  home  to  her 
father's  homely  apartment  in  the  Passage 
Vdro  Dodat  the  party  went.  They  had 
scarcely  sat  down  when  Rachel  discovered 
that  she  had  left  her  rings  and  bracelets 
at  the  theatre.  The  maidservant — the 
household  had  but  one  —  was  despatched 
to  fetch  them.  Mamma  Rachel  was  fam- 
ishing—others of  the  guests  were  con- 
scious of  a  void  that  cried  aloud  to  be 
filled.  But  alas!  there  was  no  servant  to 
get  the  supper  ready  or  to  serve  it  up. 
Rachel  solved  the  difficulty. 

She  rises  [writes  De  Musset],  goes  off  to 
change  her  dress,  and  repairs  to  the  kitchen. 
In  quarter  of  an  hour  she  returns  in  a  dressing- 
gown  and  nightcap,  a  handkerchief  over  her 
ears,  pretty  as  an  angel,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
plate,  on  which  are  three  beefsteaks,  cooked 
by  her  own  hand.  She  sets  down  the  dish  in 
the  middle  of  the  table,  saying  "Fall  to!" 
Then  she  returns  to  the  kitchen,  and  comes 
back  holding  in  one  hand  a  soup-tureen  full  of 
smoking  bouillon,  and  in  the  other  a  casserole 
with  spinach.  Behold  the  supper  !  No  plates 
nor  spoons,  the  maid  having  carried  off  the 
keys.  Rachel  opens  the  buffet,  and  finds  a 
salad-bowl  filled  with  salad,  seizes  the  wooden 
spoon,  unearths  a  dish,  and  sets  herself  to  eat 
alone. 

"But,"  says  mamma,  "there  are  pewter 
plates  in  the  kitchen." 

Off  goes  Rachel  in  search  of  them,  brings 
them,  and  distributes  them  to  the  guests.  On 
which  the  following  dialogue  begins,  in  which 
you  have  my  assurance  that  I  have  not  changed 
one  word :  — 

Mamma.  My  dear,  the  beefsteaks  are  over- 
done. 

Rachel.  Quite  true ;  they  are  as  hard  as 
wood.  In  the  days  that  I  did  our  housework 
I  was  a  better  cook  than  that.  Well,  it  is  one 
talent  the  less.  What  would  you  have }  I 
have  lost  in  one  way,  gained  in  another.  Sarah, 
you  don't  eat. 

Sarah.  No  ;  I  can't  eat  off  a  pewter  plate. 

Rachel.  Oh  !  and  so  it  is  since  I  bought  a 
dozen  plated  dishes  out  of  my  savings  that  you 
are  too  fine  to  soil  your  fingers  with  pewter  ! 
If  I  grow  richer,  you  will  soon  be  wanting  one 
servant  behind  your  chair  and  another  before 
it.  {Pointing  zuiih  her  fork.)  I  will  never 
banish  these  old  plates  from  our  house.  They 
have  served  us  too  long.     Isn't  it  so,  mamma  } 

Mamma  {with  her  mouth  full).  What  a 
child  it  is  ! 

Rachel  {turning  to  me).  Just  fancy  !  when  I 
played  at  the  Theatre  Moliere,  I  had  only  two 
pair  of  stockings,  and  every  morning 
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Here  Sister  Sarah  began  jabbering  in  Ger- 
man, to  prevent  her  sister  from  going  on. 

Rachel.  No  German  here  !  There  is  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of.  At  that  time  I  had  but 
two  pairs  of  stockings,  and,  to  play  at  night,  I 
had  to  wash  a  pair  of  them  every  morning. 
That  pair  was  hanging  up  on  a  cord  in  my 
room  whilst  I  was  wearing  the  others. 

/.  And  you  did  the  housework  "i 

Rachel.  I  rose  every  day  at  six ;  and  by 
eight  all  the  beds  were  made.  I  then  went  to 
market  to  buy  the  dinner. 

/.  And  did  you  take  toll  upon  the  purchases  ? 
{Faisiez-zious  danser  Vanse  du  panier  ?) 

Rachel.  No ;  I  was  a  very  honest  cook ; 
wasn't  I,  mamma  } 

Alamma  {going  on  eating).  Oh,  that's  true. 

Rachel.  Once  only  I  played  the  thief  for  a 
month.  When  I  bought  for  four  sous,  I 
counted  five,  and  when  I  paid  ten  sous,  I 
charged  twelve.  At  the  end  of  a  month  I 
found  myself  at  the  head  of  three  francs. 

/  {severely).  And  what  did  you  do  with 
these  three  francs,  mademoiselle  t 

Mamma  {seeing  that  Rachel  was  silent). 
Monsieur,  she  bought  Moliere's  works  with 
them. 

/.  Indeed  ! 

Rachel.  Indeed  yes  !  I  already  had  a  Cor- 
neille  and  a  Racine  ;  a  Moliere  I  sorely  wanted. 
I  bought  it  with  my  three  francs,  and  then  I 
confessed  my  crimes. 

This  kind  of  talk  bored  the  majority  of 
the  guests,  and  three-fourths  of  them  got 
up  and  left.     De  Musset  continues  :  — 

The  servant  returns,  bringing  the  rings  and 
bracelets.  They  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
The  two  bracelets  are  magnificent  —  worth  at 
least  four  or  five  thousand  francs.  They  are 
accompanied  by  a  crown  in  gold,  and  of  great 
value.  The  whole  lie  higgledy-piggledy  on  the 
table  with  the  salad,  the  spinach,  and  the  pew- 
ter plates.  Meanwhile,  struck  with  the  idea 
of  the  housemaid's  work,  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
beds  to  make,  and  the  toils  of  the  needy  life, 
I  fix  my  eyes  upon  Rachel's  hands,  rather  fear- 
ing to  find  them  ugly  or  injured.  They  are 
delicately  small,  white,  dimpled,  and  tapering 
off  into  fine  points  —  a  true  princess's  hands. 

Sarah,  who  does  not  eat,  continues  to  grum- 
ble in  German.  .  .  . 

Rachel  {replying  to  the  German  groxvls).  You 
worry  me.  I  want  to  talk  about  my  young 
days. 

Supper  ended,  Rachel  brews  a  bowl  of 
punch  for  her  guests,  amuses  herself  by 
setting  fire  to  it ;  has  the  candles  —  much 
to  the  horror  of  the  Argus-eyed  mamma, 
who  obviously  had  her  doubts  as  to  what 
De  Musset  might  do  in  the  dark  —  put 
under  the  table,  so  as  to  heighten  the 
effect  of  the  blue  flames;  and  when  they 
are  put  back,  and  the  punch  distributed, 
takes  the  little  poignard  from  De  Musset's 
cane,  and  uses  it  for  a  toothpick. 
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Here  [says  the  poet]  the  common  talk  and 
childish  pranks  come  to  an  end.  A  single 
word  is  enough  to  change  the  whole  character 
of  the  scene,  and  to  bring  into  this  picture 
poetry  and  the  artistic  instinct. 

/.  How  you  read  the  letter  to-night !  You 
were  greatly  moved. 

RachcL  Yes.  It  seemed  as  if  something 
within  me  were  going  to  break.  But  that  is 
nothing.  I  don't  like  the  piece  [Voltaire's 
"  Tancrede  "]  much.     It  is  false. 

/.  You  prefer  the  plays  of  Corneille  and 
Racine  ? 

Rachel.  I  love  Corneille  dearly,  and  yet  he 
is  sometimes  trivial ;  sometimes  stilted.  There 
is  not  the  ring  of  truth  in  these  passages. 

/.  Oh,  gently,  mademoiselle  ! 

Rachel.  Let  us  see.  When  in  "  Horace," 
for  example,  Sabine  saj's,  On  petct  cha7iger 
(Vamant,  mais  non  changer  depoicx ;  I  don't 
like  that.     It  is  coarse. 

/.     You  will  admit,  at  any  rate,  it  is  true. 

Rachel.  Yes  ;  but  is  it  worthy  of  Corneille  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  Racine  !  Him  I  adore.  Every- 
thing he  says  is  so  beautiful,  so  true,  so  noble  ! 

/.  A  propos  of  Racine,  do  you  remember  re- 
ceiving some  time  ago  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  contained  a  suggestion  about  the  last 
scene  of  "  Mithridate?" 

Rachel.  Perfectly ;  I  followed  the  advice 
given  to  me,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  greatly 
applauded  in  this  scene.  Do  you  know  who  it 
was  wrote  to  me  .•* 

/.  I  do ;  it  is  the  woman  in  all  Paris  with 
the  largest  mind,  and  the  smallest  foot.  What 
part  are  you  studying  just  now  ? 

Rachel.  This  summer  we  are  going  to  play 
"  Marie   Stuart "  and  then  "  Polyeucte,"  and 

perhaps 

-    /.  Well.? 

Rachel  {striking  the  table  emphatically).  Well, 
I  want  to  play  PhMre.  They  tell  me  I  am  too 
young,  too  thin,  and  a  thousand  other  absurd- 
ities. But  I  answer,  it  is  the  finest  part  in  Ra- 
cine ;  I  believe  I  can  play  it. 

Sarah.  Perhaps,  dear,  you  are  mistaken. 

Rachel.  That's  my  affair.  If  people  say 
that  I  am  too  young,  and  that  the  part  does 
not  suit  vaQ, parbleu  !  they  said  heaps  of  things 
about  my  playing  Roxane ;  and  what  did  they 
all  come  to  ?  If  they  say  that  I  am  too  thin, 
I  maintain  this  is  sheer  nonsense.  A  woman 
who  is  possessed  by  a  shameful  love,  but  who 
dies  rather  than  abandon  herself  to  it;  a 
woman  parched  up  with  the  fire  of  passion  and 
the  waste  of  tears,*  such  a  woman  cannot  have 
a  chest  like  Madame  Paradol.  It  would  be 
contrary  to  all  nature.  I  have  read  the  part 
ten  times  within  the  last  eight  days.  How  I 
shall  play  it  I  do  not  know,  but  I  tell  you  that 
I  feel  it.  Let  the  papers  say  what  they  please, 
they  shall  not  change  my  mind  on  the  subiect. 
They  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  find  things  to 
annoy  me,  when  they  might  help  and  encour- 
age me  ;  but  I  shall  act,  if  it  comes  to  that,  for 
three  people.     {Turning  towards  me.)     Yes! 

*  Rachel  was  thinking  of  the  line,  "  jT ai langui,  f  ai 
sechi,  dans  lesfeiix,  duns  les  larmes.^^ 


I  have  read  certain  articles  that  speak  out 
frankly  and  conscientiously,  and  I  know  noth- 
ing better,  more  useful  ;  but  there  are  people 
who  use  their  pen  to  lie,  to  destroy.  They  are 
worse  than  thieves  or  assassins.  They  kill  the 
mind  by  pin-pricks.  Oh,  I  feel  as  though  I 
could  poison  them  ! 

Mamma.  My  dear,  you  do  nothing  but  talk  ! 
you  are  tiring  yourself.  This  morning  you 
were  up  by  six  ;  I  can't  imagine  what  you  are 
made  of.  You  have  been  chatter-chattering 
all  the  day,  and  played  to-night,  besides ;  you 
will  make  yourself  ill. 

Rachel  {with  vivacity).  No  !  I  tell  you  —  no  ! 
All  this  gives  me  life.  {Thejt  turning  to  me.) 
Would  you  like  me  to  fetch  the  book.''  We 
shall  read  the  play  together. 

/.  Would  I  like  it.?  You  could  not  please 
me  more. 

Sarah.  But,  dear,  it  is  half  past  eleven. 

Rachel.  Very  well ;  what  prevents  you  from 
going  to  bed  ? 

Thereupon  off  goes  Sarah  to  bed.  Rachel 
rises  and  leaves  the  room.  Presently  she 
returns  with  the  volume  of  Racine  in  her 
hand  ;  her  look  and  bearing  have  in  them 
something  not  to  be  described  —  some- 
thing solemn  and  devout,  like  that  of  an 
officiating  priestess  on  her  way  to  the 
altar,  bearing  the  sacred  vessels.  She 
seats  herself  near  De  Musset,  and  snuffs 
the  candle.  Mamma,  wijth  a  smile  on  her 
face,  drops  off  into  a  doze. 

Rachel  {opejting  the  volume  with  marked  re- 
spect and  bending  over  it).  How  I  love  this 
man  !  When  I  put  my  nose  into  this  book,  I 
would  like  to  stay  there  two  days  without 
drinking  or  eating. 

Rachel  and  I  began  to  read  the  "  Phedre," 
with  the  book  placed  on  the  table  between  us. 
All  the  guests  go  avvay.  Rachel,  with  a  slight 
nod,  salutes  them  one  by  one  as  they  leave, 
and  goes  on  reading.  At  first  she  recites  in  a 
kind  of  monotone,  as  if  it  were  a  litany.  By 
degrees  she  kindles.  We  exchange  our  re- 
marks, our  ideas,  on  each  passage.  At  length 
she  comes  to  the  declaration.*  She  stretches 
out  her  right  arm  upon  the  table  ;  with  her 
forehead  resting  upon  her  left  hand,  which  is 
supported  on  her  elbow,  she  gives  full  vent  to 
her  emotion.  Nevertheless  she  only  speaks  in 
a  suppressed  voice.  All  at  once  her  eves 
sparkle  —  the  genius  of  Racine  illuminates 
her  face  ;  she  grows  pale,  then  red.  Never 
did  I  behold  anything  so  beautiful,  so  interest- 
ing ;  never,  on  the  stage,  has  she  produced, 
such  an  effect  upon  me.  I 

The  fatigue,  a  little  hoarseness,  the  punch,' 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  an  animation  almost 
feverish  on  her  stnall  girlish  cheeks,  encircled 
by  the  night  cap, a  strange,  unwonted  charm 
diffused  over  her  whole  being,  those  brilliant 

*  That  is,  the  fine  scene,  act  ii.,  so.  5,  in  which 
Phedre  makes  confession  to  Hippolytus  of  her  love  for 
him. 
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eves  that  read  my  soul,  a  childlike  smile, 
which  finds  the  means  of  insinuating  itself 
through  all  that  passes ;  add  to  this,  the  table 
in  disorder,  the  candle  with  its  flickering  flame, 
the  mother  dozing  beside  us,  —  all  this  com- 
poses at  once  a  picture  worthy  of  Rembrandt. 
a  chapter  of  romance  worthy  of  "  Wilhelm 
Meister,"  and  a  souvenir  of  the  artist's  life 
which  shall  never  fade  out  of  my  memory. 

This  went  on  till  half. past  twelve,  when  her 
father  returns  from  the  opera,  where  he  had 
been  to  see  Mile.  Judith  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance in  "La  Juive."  No  sooner  is  he 
seated,  than  he  addresses  to  his  daughter  two 
or  three  words  of  the  most  churlish  kind,  or- 
dering her  to  cease  reading.  Rachel  closes 
the  volume,  saying,  "  Disgusting  !  I  shall  buy 
a  matchbox,  and  read  in  my  bed  alone."  I 
looked  at  her  ;  great  tears  were  standing  in 
her  eyes. 

It  was  indeed  disgusting,  to  see  such  a  crea- 
ture treated  thus.  I  rose  and  took  my  leave, 
filled  with  admiration,  with  respect  for  her, 
and  profound  sympathy. 

Years  were  to  elapse  and  the  young 
actress  to  rise  to  the  height  of  her  fame, 
before  she  realized  her  dream  of  imper- 
sonating Ph^dre.  It  was  well  that  it  was 
delayed  until  her  powers  were  fully  ma- 
tured, and  she  was  able  to  present  it  to 
the  world  as  her  masterpiece.  Mean- 
while the  public  of  Paris  were  content  to 
see  her  again  and  again  in  the  parts  in 
which  she  had  first  won  their  regards, 
w  th  the  addition  of  a  few  others  —  such 
as  Esther  (Racine),  Laodice  in  "  Nico- 
mede  "  (Corneille),  Pauline  in  "  Polyeucte  " 
(Corneille)  —  from  the  old  classical  pieces, 
wdiich  had  so  recently  been  thought  to 
have  completely  lost  their  hold  upon  the 
stage.  The  favorite  of  the  theatre  be- 
came also  the  favorite  of  the  saloons,  and 
the  doors  of  the  most  exclusive  houses, 
even  of  the.Ouartier  St,  Germain,  were 
thrown  open  to  her.  At  none  was  she 
more  welcome  than  at  that  of  Madame 
Recamier,  where  she  held  her  own  with 
distinction  amid  the  brilliant  circle  which 
clustered  round  that  fascinating  wo"lnan. 
What  Rachel  was  then,  Madame  Lenor- 
mand  describes  in  her  memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame Recamier,  with  an  accuracy  for 
which  those  who  met  her  in  society  at 
this  period  can  vouch. 

Whoever  [she  writes]  has  not  heard  and 
seen  Mile.  Rachel  in  a  salon  can  have  only  an 
incomplete  idea  of  her  feminine  attractions, 
and  of  her  talent  as  an  actress.  Her  features, 
a  little  too  delicate  for  the  stage,  gained  much 
by  being  seen  nearer.  Her  voice  was  a  little 
hard  ;  but  her  accent  was  enchanting,  and  she 
modulated  it  to  suit  the  limits  of  a  salon  with 
marvellous  instinct.  Her  deportment  was  in 
irreproachable  taste  ;  and  the  ease  and  prompt- 
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itude  with  which  this  young  girl,  without  edu- 
cation or  knowledge  of  good  societv,  seized 
its  manner  and  tone,  was  certainly  the  perfec- 
tion of  art.  Deferential  with  dignity,  modest, 
natural,  and  easy,  she  talked  interestingly  of 
her  art  and  her  studies.  Her  success  in  soci- 
ety was  immense. 

What  wonder!  In  the  poetical  world 
in  which  her  imagination  was  then  and 
had  for  years  been  working,  she  had  lived 
in  the  society  in  which  the  simplicity, 
courtesy,  and  absence  of  self-assertion 
which  go  to  produce  distinction  of  man- 
ner are  best  learned. 

The  echo  of  Rachel's  fame,  confirmed 
as  it  was  by  the  great  cities  of  France,  in 
the  course  of  successful  but  most  ex- 
hausting tours  in  1840,  greatly  excited 
public  curiosity  on  this  side  of  the  Chan- 
nel;  and  when  she  appeared  at  her  Maj- 
esty's Theatre  in  May,  1841,  she  was 
received  with  a  warmth  for  which  she  was 
not  prepared.  In  a  letter  quoted  in  M. 
d'Heylli's  volume  (17th  May,  1841),  she 
writes :  — 

Here  I  am  in  London,  —  my  success  most 
brilliant,  —  for  everybody  says  they  never  wit- 
nessed anything  to  equal  it.  I  made  my  first 
appearance  as  I/ermione  in  "  Andromaque," 
and  I  assure  you  that,  when  I  went  upon  the 
stage,  my  feet  shook  under  me,  and  I  believe 
I  should  have  dropped  down  with  fright,  had 
not  a  tremendous  volley  of  applause  come  to 
sustain  me,  and  to  rouse  me  to  fuller  conscious- 
ness of  all  it  behoved  me  to*do  to  merit  this 
reception,  which  was  mere  kindness,  and  noth- 
ing but  kindness,  since  they  had  not  yet  heard 
me.  The  bravos  and  plaudits  accompanied 
me  to  the  close  of  my  part,  and  then  I  was 
recalled.  Hats  and  handkerchiefs  waved  from 
the  boxes,  and  a  number  of  bouquets  fell  at 
my  feet.  A  magnificent  engagement  has  just 
been  offered  me  for  next  season. 

A  few  days  further  on  (31st  May),  she 
writes  to  the  same  friend:  "  The  English 
journalists  say  quantities  of  fine  things 
about  me,  and  all  unsolicited  {sans  cartes 
de  visile).  On  Wednesday  I  am  engaged 
to  the  queen  (dowager)  at  Marlborough 
House.  All  the  court  will  be  there  !  I 
am  so  frightened ! "  All  was  not  sun- 
shine, however.  A  bad  attack  of  illness 
interrupted  her  performances,  and  she 
was  surrounded  exclusively  by  strangers. 
Her  sister  Sarah  came  over  from  Paris. 
"Ah,"  Rachel  writes  (15th  June),  "how 
glad  I  am  I  made  her  come  to  London  ! 
I  was  so  sad  far  away  from  all  those  I 
love,  and  without  the  power  even  of  speak- 
ing of  them!  I  assure  you  this  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  my  eight  days'  illness." 

In  the  same  letter  she  speaks  of  her 
triumphant  success  in  Marie  Stuart,  which 
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was  certainly  not  one  of  her  best  parts. 
*'  Ten  bouquets  and  two  chaplets  fell  at 
my  feet  with  thunders  of  applause.  The 
receipts  mounted  to  thirty  thousand  francs 
(^1,200)  and  a  few  guineas.  .  .  .  Thirteen 
thousand  (^520)  were  sent  to  me  next 
morning.     I  am  content." 

In  England  Rachel  was  received  in  the 
best  society  with  no  less  cordiality  than 
she  had  been  in  Paris.  She  still  bore  an 
unblemished  reputation  as  a  woman,  with- 
out which  in  those  days  her  admission 
into  good  society  would  have  been  im- 
possible.* The  houses  of  the  leading 
nobility  were  opened  to  her.  The 
dow'ager-queen  Adelaide  paid  her  marked 
attention.  She  performed  at  Windsor 
Castle,  and  was  presented  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  to  the  queen,  from  whom  she  re- 
ceived a  handsome  bracelet,  with  the  in- 
scription, ''Victoria  Reine  a  Mademoiselle 
Racheir  The  parts  in  which  she  ap- 
peared were  not  of  a  kind  to  endear  her 
to  our  English  tastes,  for  they  had  in 
them  little  of  the  womanly  tenderness  and 
charm  which  Shakespeare  has  led  us  to 
look  for  in  our  dramatic  heroines,  and  for 
which  neither  her  voice  nor  powers  of 
expression  were  well  suited.  But  these 
were  of  a  kind  that  penetrated  even  when 
they  pained  ;  for  not  in  our  time  had  been 
seen  such  thrilling  delineations  of  the 
passions  enumerated  by  Mrs.  Fanny 
Kemble  as  "  the  haunt  and  main  region  " 
of  Rachel's  genius  —  "  scorn,  hatred,  re- 
venge, vitriolic  irony,  concentrated  rage, 
seething  jealousy,  and  a  fierce  love,  which 
seems  in  its  excess  allied  to  all  the  evil 
which  sometimes  springs  from  that  bitter- 
sweet root." 

The  English  critics  complained  of  this 
want  of  the  more  attractive  feminine  qual- 
ities in  Rachel's  performances.  It  was  a 
want  which  no  actress,  no  young  one  at 
least,  would  be  willing  to  own  ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  disproving  the  charge,  Rachel,  in 
the  follow- ing  year,  essayed  the  character 
of  Chimene  in  Corneille's  "  Cid,"  and  of 
Ariane  in  the  same  author's  tragedy  of 
that  name.  But  these  impersonations 
only  confirmed  the  judgments  of  those  of 
her  critics,  in  Paris  as  well  as  in  London, 
who  denied  to  her  the  power  of  touching 
"  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears." 
Still,  within  her  own  peculiar  province 
she  stood  alone ;  and  when  she  returned 
to  England  in  1842,  she  established  that 


*  Our  fine  ladies  had  not  as  yet  been  so  completely 
educated  out  of  the  simplest  rules  of  propriety  as  not 
to  be  startled  by  the  announcement  of  an  actress  ad- 
mitted to  their  drawing-rooms  as  ""Mademoiselle  Sarah 
Bernhardt  et  sonjils" 


supremacy  even  more  firmly  by  an  obvi- 
ous improvement  not  merely  in  physical 
power,  but  also  in  the  resources  of  her 
art.  Not  the  least  in  Rachel's  estimation 
of  the  trophies  which  she  carried  away 
from  this  visit,  was  a  letter'from  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  assuring  her  of  his  great 
anxiety  to  be  present  at  her  benefit,  for 
which  he  had  secured  a  box,  which  he 
will  not  fail  to  occupy  '■'•  si  il  lui  devient 
possible"  —  the  French,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  rather  of  the  "Frenche  atte 
Bowe  "  kind  —  "de  s'absenter  ce  jour  1^ 
de  I'assemblde  du  Parlement  dont  il  est 
membre.  II  regrettera  beaucoup  j/ // se 
trouve  impossible  ainsi  d'avoir  la  satis- 
faction de  la  voir  et  I'entendre  encore  une 
fois  avant  son  depart  de  Londres." 

The  enthusiasm  of  Paris  and  London 
was,  if  possible,  surpassed  by  that  of  the 
principal  cities  of  France  and  Belgium. 
Some  of  Rachel's  letters  from  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  and  Marseilles,  quoted  in  M. 
d'Heylli's  volume,  give  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  heavy  cost  to  the  strength  and  to  the 
emotions  of  the  young  artist  at  which  her 
successes  in  the  provinces  were  pur- 
chased, at  the  time  when  she  ought  to 
have  been  seeking  repose.  Thus,  on  the 
nth  June,  1840,  she  writes  from  Rouen 
to  a  friend:  "True,  I  h'ave  success,  but 
not  one  friend.  Here  I  never  stir  out :  1 
write  all  day  long;  'tis  my  only  distrac- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  death  were  prefer- 
able to  this  life,  which  I  drag  along  as  a 
convict  drags  his  chain."  Everywhere 
the  fatigue  had  to  be  encountered  of  re- 
ceiving all  sorts  of  admirers,  vv^io  quite 
forgot  to  consider  whether  their  compli- 
ments compensated  for  the  inroads  they 
made  upon  the;artist's  liours  of  study  and 
repose.  "  I  am  interrupted  every  min- 
ute," she  writes  from  Bordeaux  (4th  Au- 
gust, 1841)  to  Jules  Janin,  "by  people 
who  constantly  ply  me  with  the  same 
phrases,  and  this  without  ever  altering  a 
syllable."  The  odes  and  sonnets  from 
young  poets,  which  rained  upon  her,  pro- 
voked more  of  her  mirth  than  of  her 
sympathy.  "To-day,"  she  writes  a  few 
days  later,  "  I  received  another  set  of 
verses  from  a  young  avocat ;  they  are 
warm  in  the  South,  and  declarations 
abound.  These  amuse  me,  when  they  are 
written;  h\x\^  par  douche,  my  tragic  air 
comes  in  to  my  assistance,  and  I  make 
short  work  of  them."  In  the  midst  of 
all  these  distractions,  Rachel  reads  and 
studies,  and  dreams  of  the  new  part  of 
"Judith,"  on  which  Madame  de  Girardin 
is  at  work  for  her.*     But  the  strain  was 

*  It  was  produced  ia  April,   1S43,  but  played  only 
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too  heavy,  and  on  the  19th  of  August, 
184T,  we  find  her  writing  from  Bordeaux: 
"Sooth  to  sav,  I  know  not  if  I  can  live 
long  in  this  way.  I  am  exhausted,  sad, 
and^'were  I  to  write  longer,  I  should  weep 
hot  tears."  Rachel  was  still  under  age, 
and  at  the  disposal  of  her  parents.  They 
seem  to  have  taken  no  account  of  her 
fatigue.  The  receipts  she  brought  in 
were  superb.  What  more  could  their 
gifted  daughter  desire? 

Deeply  and  fatally  as  Rachel  became 
infected  in  after  years  with  the  same 
greed  of  gain,  it  is  obvious  from  her  let- 
ters that  in  these  early  years  it  had  not 
deadened  in  her  the  instincts  of  the  art- 
ist. When  playing  in  Marseilles  in  June, 
1843,  she  read  her  audience  a  lesson 
which  our  English  audiences  would  be  all 
the  better  of  having  occasionally  read  to 
them.  Writing  to  Madame  de  Girardin, 
she  says :  — 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  little  stroke  of  audacity, 
which  fills  me  with  alarm  when  I  recall  it  in 
cold  blood.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  of  "  Bajazet,"  some  one  took  it 
into  his  head  to  throw  me  a  wreath,  to  which 
I  paid  no  heed,  desiring  to  keep  in  the  part 
{resteren  silitatiori)^  while  the  audience  shouted, 
"The  wreath!  the  wreath!"  Aialide,  think- 
ing more  of  the  audience  than  of  her  part, 
picked  up  the  wreath,  and  presented  it  to  me. 
Indignant  at  a  barbarous  interruption  of  this 
kind,  truly  worthy  of  an  opera  audience,  I 
seized  the  unlucky  wreath  with  indignation, 
and  flinging  it  on  one  side,  went  on  with 
Roxane.  Fortune  loves  the  bold.  Never  was 
there  a  stronger  proof  of  this  axiom;  for  this 
movement  of  unstudied  impulse  was  hailed 
with  three  salvoes  of  applause. 

So  again,  when  writing  to  her  young 
brother,  Raphael  Fdlix,  from  Lyons  (7th 
July,  1843),  her  words  of  excellent  advice 
show  that  her  heart  still  burned  with  the 
enthusiastic  reverence  for  her  art,  from 
which  she  drew  her  inspiration,  and  by 
which  Alfred  de  Musset  had  been  so 
deeply  fascinated. 

Now,  my  dear  brother  [she  writes]  tell  me 
something  of  your  pursuits,  your  plans  for  the 
future,  for  it  is  time  you  were  up  and  doing. 
You  will  soon  be  a  man,  and  you  ought  to 
knovi',  "-Que  r  habit  ne  fait  pas  le  moi7ie"  If, 
as  I  foresee,  your  inclinations  carry  you  towards 
the  stage,  try  at  least  to  look  upon  the  actor's 
vocation  as  an  art ;  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, not  as  something  merely  to  make  a 
position  for  you  —  as  one  does  with  a  girl, 
who  is  married  off  when  she  leaves  the  con- 
nine  times.  Even  if  it  had  been  a  stronger  piny  than  it 
was,  it  had  no  chance  of  competition  with  the  *'  Phedre," 
in  which  Rachel  had  recently  appeared,  and  about 
which  all  Paris  was  in  ecstasy. 


vent,  in  order  that  she  may  have  the  right  to 
dance  at  a  ball  six  times  instead  of  three  — 
but  rather  out  of  love,  out  of  passion  for  those 
works  which  feed  the  mind,  and  which  guide 
the  heart.  .  .  . 

It  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  attain  an  hon- 
orable position,  where  she  is  esteemed  and 
respected,  without  very  possibly  having  that 
polish  which  the  world  rightly  calls  education. 
Why  ?  you  will  ask  me.  It  is  because  a  woman 
does  not  lose  her  charm,  but  the  reverse,  by 
maintaining  a  great  j-eserve  in  her  language 
and  demeanor.  A  woman  answers  questions, 
she  does  not  ask  them ;  she  never  initiates  a 
discussion,  she  listens.  Her  natural  coquet- 
tishness  makes  her  long  for  information  ;  she 
retains  what^she  learns,  and  without  having  a 
solid  foundation,  she  thus  acquires  that  super- 
ficial culture  which  may  upon  occasion  pass 
for  real  culture.  But  a  man  !  what  a  differ- 
ence !  All  that  the  woman  cannot  know,  the 
man  should  have  at  his  finger-ends,  he  has 
occasion  for  it  every  day  of  his  life  ;  it  is  a 
resource  with  which  he  augments  his  pleas- 
ures, diminishes  his  pains,  gives  variety  to  his 
enjoyments,  and  which,  moreover,  makes  him 
be  regarded  as  **  ti/t  homme  d'' esprit.''''  Think 
of  this,  and  if  the  early  days  seem  to  you 
somewhat  hard,  then  reflect  that  you  have  a 
sister  who  will  feel  pride  and  jileasure  in  your 
success,  and  who  will  cherish  you  with  all  her 
soul.  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  letter  will 
not  have  appeared  to  you  too  long  to  read,  but 
on  the  contrary  that  you  will  often  find  time 
to  re-read  it,  —  and  if  not  often,  why,  then,  at 
least  every  now  and  then. 

It  is  in  this  and  other  letters  to  her 
family  that  Rachel  as  a  woman  shows  at 
her  best.  There  is  abundance  of  good 
sense,  of  sprightliness,  and  of  esprit  in 
her  other  letters  —  but  in  these  she  lets 
us  see  that  she  has  a  heart.  Love  of  kin- 
dred is  no  uncommon  phenomenon  even  in 
the  most  selfish,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
deserve  a  place  among  the  higher  virtues. 
But  where  a  life  is  in  all  other  ways  taint- 
ed with  selfishness,  we  hail  this  as  a  sav- 
ing grace,  and  are  fain  to  think  that  under 
happier  conditions  it  might  have  blos- 
somed into  qualities  of  a  more  generous 
strain.  Her  father's  name  rarely  appears 
in  Rachel's  letters;  but  both  to  and  of 
her  mother  she.  always  speaks  with  the 
filial  devotion  of  her  race.*  She  was 
warmly  attached,  not  only  to  her  brother, 
but  also  to  her  four  sisters,  all  of  whom 
had  their  way  to  success  upon  the  stage 
paved  by  her  ;  f  but  Rebecca,  the  young- 

*  In  a  letter  to  her  mother,  written  gth  June,  1857,  a 
few  months  before  her  death,  Rachel  says  very  charm- 
ingly, "On  ne  remercie  pas  une  mere  des  ennuis,  des 
fatigues  qu'on  lui  cause  ;  on  I'aime,  et  jamais  on  ne 
s'acquitte  vers  eile  .  .  .  et  voila!  "  Boih  father  and 
mother  survived  her,  the  former  dying  in  1S72,  the  lat- 
ter in  1873. 
^      t  Sarah,  the  eldest  and  least  capable  as  an  actress, 
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est  and  most  gifted,  was  her  especial 
favorite.  Over  her  she  watched  with  a 
mother-like  care ;  and  when  the  young 
girl  was  taken  from  her  by  early  death  in 
1854.  just  as  she  had  begun  to  give  prom- 
ise of  becoming  an  ornament  to  the  stage, 
the  blow  struck  home.  Thus  when  urged, 
after  she  was  herself  fatally  touched  by 
the  same  malady,  consumption,  to  go  for 
her  health  to  Eaux  Bonnes  in  1856,  Ra- 
chel wrote,  "  I  should  never  regain  my 
health  tliere,  where  I  saw  my  poor  darling 
sister  Rebecca  die."  And  within  a  few 
hours  of  her  own  death,  she  found  com- 
fort in  the  thought  of  their  reunion.  "  Ma 
pauvre  Rebecca,"  she  exclaimed,  *' ma 
chere  sceur,  je  vais  te  revoir !  Que  je 
suis  heureuse  !  " 

From   the  glimpses  which   have  been 
furnished   to   us   of   the   home  in  which 
Rachel  was  reared,  there  could  have  been 
in  it  little  to  refine  or  elevate  the  moral 
nature.     There  is  a  charming  passage  in 
Rabelais,  where,  borrowing  from  Lucian, 
he  makes  Cupid  tell  his  mother  Venus, 
that  those  who  were  wedded  to  the  Muses 
were  so  absorbed  in  their  noble  pursuit, 
that   he    unbandaged   his  eyes,  and  laid 
down  his  quiver,  and,  in  very  reverence 
for  their  high  and  pure  natures,  sought 
not  to  infect  them  with  the  sweet  poison 
of  his  shafts.     The  apologue  sprang  from 
a  juster  and   nobler  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  the  true  artist,  than  the  mod- 
ern belief  that  to  indulge   the  sensuous 
appetites  and  passions  is  a  characteristic 
and  a  necessity  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment.    In  the  early  days  of  her  triumphs, 
Rachel's  heart  seems  to  have  been  kept 
pure    amid    many   temptations   by   "the 
holy  forms  of  young  imagination;"  and 
had  they  continued  to  be  cherished  there, 
her  career  would  have  gone  on  brighten- 
ing to  the  close.     But  it  proved  not  to  be 
of  the  kind  which  the  Cupid  of  the  fable 
spares.     To  her  infinite  loss,  she  gave  the 
jewel  of  her  honor  to  a  man  who,  when 
she  found  him  worthless,  and  discarded 
him,  took  the  incredibly  base  revenge  of 
making  her  weakness  known  to  the  world 
by    publishing    her    letters    to    himself. 
Straightway  society  turned  its  back  upon 
the  erring  sister  whom  it  had  believed  to 
be    spotless ;     and    she,    made    reckless 
apparently  by  what  had  happened,  was  at 
no  pains  to  retrieve  her  damaged   reputa- 
tion.    Her  "tragic  air"   no  longer  kept 


left  the  stage,  and  made  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  the 
Eau  de  Fees,  which  still  keeps  its  place  on  many  toilet- 
tables.  She  died  at  Paris  in  1877.  Dinah  and  Lia 
Felix  still  survive  ;  and  the  latter,  we  believe,  appeared 
till  quite  lately  upon  the  stage  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise. 


suitqrs  at  bay,  and  she  became  twice  a 
mother  of  sons:  first  in  1844,  and  again 
in  1848,  —  Count  Walewski  claiming,  and 
being  accorded,  the  honors  of  paternity 
in  the  first  case  ;  while  in  the  second,  the 
boy  received,  and  now  bears,  only  his 
mother's  name.  Rachel,  the  great  tra- 
<^idienne^  still  reigned  supreme  on  the 
stage  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  but  she 
was  no  more  seen  in  the  salons^  where  to 
be  admitted  was  an  honor  ;  and  good  men 
there,  who  had  admired  her  genius  and 
the  charm  of  her  manner  in  her  early  days, 
spoke  of  her  with  a  sigh  as  '-'- pauvre  Ra- 
chel /  " 

No  cloud  had  as  yet  overshadowed  her 
personal  character,  when,  on  the  24th 
January,  1843,  siie  made  her  first  appear- 
ance as  Phedre.  The  character,  like 
Juliet  on  our  stage,  has  always  been  re- 
garded in  P" ranee  as  the  touchstone  of  an 
actress's  tragic  powers.  ChampmesM, 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  Dumesnil,  Clairon, 
Raucourt,  Georges,  Duchesnois,  all  re- 
garded it  as  trying  their  skill  to  the  utter-  , 
most;  and  Clairon,  who  alone  of  them  all 
was  able  not  only  to  act  but  to  write  well, 
says  of  herself  in  it:  "I  am  forced  to 
admit  that,  even  when  I  spoke  and  acted 
my  best,  I  always  fell  far  short  both  of 
the  author  and  of  my  ovvn  ideal."  How 
true  was  young  Rachel's  conception  of  the 
part  is  apparent  from  De  Musset's  de-  > 
scription.  But  in  having  M.  Samson's 
guidance  in  this,  as  in  her  other  most  im- 
portant characters,  she  was  peculiarly  for- 
tunate, for  he  had  heard  Talma  read  it  at 
the  Conservatoire. 

I  see  him,  he  writes  ("  Memoires,"  p.  79), 
I  hear  him  still.  Destitute  of  all  the  means 
of  illusion,  without  theatrical  costume,  a  chair 
between  his  legs,  and  an  eyeglass  in  his  hand, 
he  was  as  tragic  as  upon  the  stage,  and  made 
us  thrill  as  he  spoke  to  us  the  verses  of  An- 
dromaque  or  of  Phedre.  In  the  declaration  of 
Phedre  to  Hippolytiis,  I  hear  the  rising  passion 
of  his  tones,  as  he  delivered  the  words,  "  Mais 
fidele,  mats  Jier,  et  rneme  un  pen  far  otic  he.'''' 
The  way  also  in  which  he  said,  "  CV//^  noble 
pudeiir  colorait  son  visage,'"  made  the  line  stand 
vividly  out,  and  gave  it  a  grace  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. "  No  straining  for  effect  !  Let  not 
a  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind  be  seen  !  "  he 
said  to  a  Phedre  of  his  class  who  did  not  ap- 
pear to  comprehend  him.  "  Bear  in  mind  that 
Phedre,  who  has  been  consumed  for  a  long 
period, bv  her  passion,  has  passed  three  days 
without  food  and  three  nights  without  sleep. 
Does  not  (Enone  say  to  her,  — 

Les  ombres  par  trois  fois  ont  obscure!  les  cieux, 
Depuis  que  le  sommeil  est  entre  dans  vos  yeux, 
Et  le  jour  a  trois  fois  chass^  la  unit  obscure, 
Depuis  que  votre  corps  languit  sans  nourriture? 

Fhedre's  life   is  the  fever  that  burns  her  up 


and  the  dream  that  haunts  her  ;  she  is  not  on 
the  earth,  she  is  in  the  clouds,"  and  the  voice 
of  the  great  professor  grew  mufHed,  like  his 
look,  as^he  made  the  wife  of  Theseus  speak. 

To  an  artist  of  Rachel's  intelligence,  a 
record  such  as  this,  enforced  by  voice  and 
action  as  M.  Samson  would  enforce  it, 
must  have  been  of  priceless  value.  Those 
who  saw  her  play  Phedre  in  her  best  days 
—  for  it  lost  much  of  its  weird  charm  in 
the  latter  part  of  her  career  —  will  remem- 
ber the  same  shrinking  look  and  the  same 
muffled  voice  throughout  the  avowal  of  her 
love  for  Hippolytus,  which  so  impressed 
her  master  in  Talma's  reading.  But, 
indeed,  the  whole  performance,  from  her 
entrance  upon  the  scene  up  to  her  death 
at  the  close,  was  a  thing  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. There  was  something  appallingly 
true  and  terribly  beautiful  in  this  woman 
wasting  away  by  inches. in  the  consuming 
fires  of  a  passion  which  she  abhorred,  but 
which  Venus  herself  was  fanning  in  her 
veins  with  pitiless  persistency.  It  was 
real  as  life  itself,  but  it  was  reality  steeped 
in  the  hues  of  poetry.  The  outlines  of 
the  conception  were  broad  and  large  ;  but 
every  word,  every  look,  every  movement, 
had  a  specific  value.  Not  all  at  once, 
however, did  this  fine  impersonation  reach 
this  pitch  of  excellence.  Rachel,  on  the 
night  she  played  it  first,  lost  her  nerve,  as 
she  had  done  on  her  debut  as  Roxane. 
Her  performance  was  without  inspiration, 
and  the  audience  saw  in  her  only  the  skil- 
ful artist,  who  had  calculated  her  effects 
with  care,  but  who  left  their  hearts  and 
sympathies  untouched.  Nevertheless  the 
ideal  was  clear  in  her  mind.  Nor  did  she 
rest  until  she  had  found  the  true  means  of 
expressing  it.  Each  time  she  played  the 
part  she  grew  nearer  its  embodiment,  till 
in  about  two  years  it  became,  what  many 
like  ourselves  must  remember  it,  all  that 
Racine  himself  could  have  desired.*  To 
this  hour  it  stands  out  in  solitary  splen- 
dor; for  the  attempts  of  Ristori  and  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  part  are  unworthy 
to  be  named  in  the  same  breath.  They 
only  served  to  mark  how  wide  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  merely  picturesque 
and  practised  actress,  and  her  in  whom 
the  intuitions  of  genius  are  disciplined 
and  fortified  by  the  resources  of  art.  The 
same  contrast  was  no  less  apparent  be- 
tween the  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  of  these 
ladies  and  the  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  of 
Rachel.     In  1849,  when  it  was  produced, 

*  In  1845  she  writes  to  M.  Samson:  "I  have  been 
giving  a  deal  of  study  to  Phhdre  ;  I  wiil  cal[  to-morrow 
to  ask  you  what  my  profound  researches  have  come  to." 
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Rachel's  power  had  visibly  declined  ;  yet 
her  treatment  of  this  striking  but  painful 
character  furnished  a  standard,  by  which 
to  measure  the  capabilities  of  those  who 
ventured  to  enter  into  competition  with 
her,  that  told  severely  against  them. 

Of  the  plays  written  for  Rachel — fif- 
teen in  all  —  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur" 
alone  has  kept  the  stage.  The  others, 
either  from  being  poor  in  themselves,  or 
affording  little  scope  for  her  peculiar  qual- 
ities, lived  for  but  a  few  nights.  To  this 
the  *'  Lady  Tartufe  "  of  Madame  de  Girar- 
din  is  scarcely  an  exception.  The  Ma- 
dame de  Blossac  of  Rachel  alone  saved 
this  unpleasant  play:  and  yet  it  was  not 
until  the  fifth  act  that  it  afforded  any  scope 
for  the  display  of  her  best  powers.  It  was 
performed  for  thirty-five  nights  ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  had  no  vitality  beyond  what 
Rachel  gave  it,  was  made  apparent  when 
it  was  revived  in  1857  at  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  with  Madame  Plessy  in  the 
part.  For  although  that  most  attractive 
actress  brought  to  the  performance  all  the 
charms  of  a  beautiful  person  and  a  most 
refined  talent,  the  play  was  performed  to 
empty  benches,  and  for  only  six  times. 
Two  graceful  little  pieces  —  Armand  Bar- 
thet's  "  Le  Moineau  de  Lesbie  "  and  the 
"  Horace  et  Lydie  "  of  Ponsard  —  which 
Rachel  made  peculiarly  her  own  by  ex- 
quisite grace  of  manner  and  subtle  beauty 
of  utterance,  still  survive  in  the  recollec- 
tions of  Parisian  playgoers.  But  they 
are  well  content  to  forgot  her  Thisbe  in 
Victor  Hugo's  "  Angelo,"  her  Messalina 
and  Lisiska  in  Maquet  and  J.  Lacroy's 
detestable  "Valeria,"  and  other  parts 
wholly  unworthy  of  her  powers,  which  she 
made  the  mistake  of  accepting. 

Rachael  had  the  idea  that  she  could 
play  comedy,  and  even  hankered,  it  seems, 
after  the  parts  known  on  the  stage  as  sou- 
bj'cttes.  The  opinion  was  not  shared  by 
M.  Samson  or  her  best  critics;  and  al- 
though she  played  Moliere's  Celim^ne  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  they  prevented 
her  from  perilling  her  reputation  by  doing 
so  in  Paris.  She  was  not  by  any  means 
the  only  eminent  tragic  actress  who  has 
failed  in  comedy.  Mrs.  Siddons's  Rosa- 
lind was  at  once  commonplace  and  lachry- 
mose ;  and  Miss  O'Neill's  Lady  Teazle 
so  lacked  breeding,  that  although  she  was 
then  in  the  height  of  her  reputation,  she 
was  not  allowed  to  repeat  it.  The  woman 
as  she  is  in  herself,  pure  and  good,  hu- 
morous and  refined,  or  the  reverse,  as  it 
may  be,  speaks  out  in  comedy.  If  she  be 
wanting  in  essential  ladyhood,  the  flaw  is 
sure  to  make   itself  felt.     It  was  felt  in 
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Rachel's  performances,  where  the  inci- 
dents and  passions  of  the  scene  came  near 
ordinary  life,  and  seemed  to  bring  to  the 
surface  the  hard  and  tant  soit pen  Bohe- 
mian elements  of  her  nature.  The  free 
play  of  movement,  the  flexibility,  the  agile 
grace,  the  playfulness  veiling  depth  of 
feeling,  which  make  the  charm  of  comedy, 
were  not  within  her  command.  She  meas- 
ured her  own  strength  perfectly  when, 
writing  to  M.  Legouve  to  explain  why  she 
would  not  act  his  Medea,  she  said  :  — 

I  see  the  part  is  full  of  rapid  and  violent 
movements  ;  I  have  to  rush  to  my  children,  I 
have  to  lift  them  up,  to  carry  them  off  the 
stage,  to  contend  for  them  with  the  people. 
This  external  vivacity  is  not  my  style.  What- 
ever may  be  expressed  by  physiognomy,  by 
attitude,  by  sober  and  measured  gesture — that 
I  can  command  ;  but  where  broad  and  ener- 
getic pantomime  begins,  there  my  executive 
talent  stops. 

Rachel,  as  an  artist,  stood  at  her  best 
between  the  years  1843  and  1847.  From 
that  time  she  sensibly  fell  off,  and  the 
reason  of  her  doing  so  is  obvious.  She 
had  set  her  mind  more  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  her  fortune  than  of  her  skill  as 
the  interpreter  of  the  great  dramatists  of 
her  country.  Her  physical  strength, 
never  great,  was  lavishly  expended  on  en- 
gagements in  all  quarters  where  money 
was  to  be  picked  up,  and  where  she  went 
on  reiterating  the  same  parts  until  they 
lost  all  freshness  for  herself,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  charm  of  spontaneous- 
ness  and  truth  which  they  had  once  pos- 
sessed. It  was  in  vain  that  wise  friends 
like  Samson  and  Jules  Janin  warned  her 
against  the  ruin  she  was  causing  to  her 
talent  and  to  her  health.  The  simple, 
self-centred  life  which  they  urged  her  to 
cultivate,  of  the  true  artist,  to  whom  the 
consciousness  of  clearer  perceptions  and 
of  finer  ej^ecution,  developed  by  earnest 
study,  brings  "riches  fineless,"  was  aban- 
doned for  the  excitement  of  lucrative  en- 
gagements constantly  renewed,  and  of 
new  circles  of  admirers  serving  up  the 
incense  of  adulation  in  stimulating  profu- 
sion. To  this  there  could  be  but  one 
end,  and  that  a  sad  one.  The  strain  upon 
the  emotions  of  a  great  tragic  actress, 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  is 
enough  to  tax  the  soundest  constitution. 
She  must  "spurn  delights,  and  live  labo- 
rious days  "  to  maintain  her  hold  upon  an 
inexorable  public,  before  whom  she  tnust 
always  seem  at  her  best.  As  Rachel  her- 
self says  in  writing  to  Madame  de  Girar- 
din  (2d  May,  1851),  "On  ne  mange' pas 
toujours  quand  on  veut,  lorsqu'on  a  I'hon- 


neur  d'etre  la  premiere  tragedienne  de  sa 
m^ijestd  le  peuple  frangais."  Long  sea- 
sons of  rest  for  both  body  and  spirit 
could  alone  have  enabled  her  to  be  true 
to  her  own  genius.  These  Rachel  would 
not  take  until  too  late.  Thus  we  find  her 
in  1849  playing  during  three  months  that 
should  have  been  given  to  repose  in  no 
fewer  than  thirty-five  towns  from  one  end 
of  France  to  the  other,  and  giving  sev- 
enty performances  in  the  course  of  ninety 
days.  "  Quelle  route,"  she  writes,  "  quelle 
fatigue,  mais  aussi  quelle  dot!"  The 
day  was  not  far  off  when  she  was  doomed 
to  feel  in  bitterness  of  heart  how  dearly 
this  "dot"  was  purchased. 

The  temptation  of  wealth,  which  her 
European  fame  brought  her,  was  no 
doubt  great.  The  sums  she  received  in 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  were  enormous,  and 
the  adulation  everywhere  paid  to  her 
might  have  made  the  steadiest  head  gid- 
dy. At  the  staid  court  of  Berlin  she  was 
received  in  1853  with  courtly  honors. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  ap- 
proached her,  after  a  private  performance 
at  Potsdam,  with  all  the  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry which  sate  so  gracefully  upon  him  ; 
and  when  she  offered  to  rise  as  he  ac- 
costed her,  took  her  by  both  hands  and 
pressed  her  to  remain  seated,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  "Asseyez  vous,  mademoiselle; 
les  royautds  comme  la  mienne  passent,  la 
royautd  d'art  ne  passe  pas."  And  when, 
in  the  following  year,  she  went  to  Russia 
for  six  months,  she  not  only  brought  back 
^12,000  as  the  solid  gains  of  her  visit, 
but  such  recollections  of  courtly  homage 
paid  to  her,  as  she  describes  with  admira- 
ble vivacity  in  the  following  letter  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  her  sister  Sarah  :  — 

Yesterday  evening  your  humble  servant  was 
entertained  like  a  queen  —  not  a  sham  tragedy 
queen,  with  a  crown  of  gilded  pasteboard,  but 
a  real  queen,  duly  stamped  at  the  royal  mint. 
First  of  all,  realize  to  yourself  the  fact  that 
here  the  Boyards  all  follow  me,  stare  at  me  as 
if  I  were  some  strangeianimal,  and  that  I  can- 
not move  a  step  without  having  them  after  me. 
In  the  streets,  in  the  shops,  wherever  I  go,  or 
may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of,  I  am  marked  and 
pointed  at.     I  no  longer  belong  to  myself. 

To  sum  up  all,  the  other  day  I  was  invited 
to  a  banquet,  given  in  my  honor  at  the  Im- 
perial Palace  —  a  fact,  oh  daughter  of  papa 
and  mamma  Felix !  It  came  off  yesterday. 
What  a  regale  !  When  I  reached  the  palace, 
lo,  there  were  gorgeous  footmen,  all  powder 
and  gold  lace,  just  as  in  Paris,  to  wait  upon 
and  escort  me  :  one  takes  my  pelisse,  another 
goes  before  and  announces  me,  and  I  find  my- 
self in  a  saloon  gilded  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
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iwith  everybody  rushing  to  salute  me.     It  is  a 
grand  duke,— "no  less,—  the  emperor's  brother, 
who  advances  to  offer  me  his  hand  to  conduct 
me   to   the   dinner-taljle- an  immense  table, 
raised  upon  a  sort  of  dais,  but  not  laid  out  for 
many  —  only  thirty  covers  ;  but  the  guests,  how 
select !     The  imperial  family,  the  grand  dukes, 
the  little  dukes,  and  the  archdukes  — all  the 
dukes,  in  short,  of  all  calibres  ;   and  all  this 
tra-la-la  of  princes  and  princesses,  curious  and 
attentive,  devouring  me  with  their  eyes,  watch- 
ing my  slightest  movements,   my  words,  my 
sntiles,- in  a  word,  never  keeping  their  eyes 
off  me.     Well !     Do  not  imagine  that  I  was  in 
any  way  embarrassed.     Not  the  least   in  the 
world!     I  felt  just  as  usual  —  at  least  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  repast,  which,  moreover,  was 
excellent.     But  everybody  seemed  to  be  much 
more  occupied  with  me  than  with  the  viands. 
At  that  point  the  toasts  in  my  honor  begin  ; 
and  very  strange  indeed  is  the  spectacle  which 
ensues. '  The  young  archdukes,  to  get  a  better 
view  of  me,  quit  their  seats,  mount  upon  the 
chairs,  and  even  put  their  feet  upon  the  table 
—  I  was  about  to  say  into  the  plates! — and 
yet  nobody  seemed  the  least  surprised,  there 
being  obviously  some  traces  of  the  savage  still 
even   in   the   princes   of  this  country  !     And 
then  the  shouts,  the  deafening  bravos,  and  the 
calls  upon  me  to  recite  something  !     To  reply 
to  toasts  by  a  tragic  tirade  was  indeed  strange  ; 
but  I  was  equal  to  the  occasion.     I  rose,  and, 
pushing   back   my  chair,  assumed   the    most 
tragic  air  of  my  repertoire,  and  treated  them 
to  Phcdre's  great  scene.     Straightway  a  death- 
like silence  ;  you  might  have  heard  the  flutter 
of  a  tlv,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  in  this  coun- 
try.    They  all  listened  devoutly,  bending  to- 
wards me,  and  confining  themselves  to  admir- 
ing gestures  and  stifled  murmurs.     Then,  when 
I  had  finished,  there  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of 
shouts    of  bravos,    of  clinking    glasses,    and 
fresh  toasts,  carried  so  far  that  for  the  mo- 
ment I  felt  bewildered.     Soon,  however,  I  too 
caught  the  infection,  and  excited  at  once  by 
the  odor  of  the  wine  and  of  the  flowers,  and 
of  all  this  enthusiasm,  which  had  the  effect  of 
tickling  what  little  pride  I  have,  I  rose  again 
and  began  to  sing,  or  rather  declaimed,  the 
Russian  national  hymn  with  no  small  fervor. 
On  this  it  was  no  longer  enthusiasm,  but  utter 
frenzy  ;  they  crowded  round  me,  they  pressed 
my  hands,  they  showered  thanks  upon  me  ;  I 
was  the  greatest  tragedian  in  the  world,  and 
of  all  time  past  and  future,  —  and  so  on  for  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour. 

But  the  best  things  have  an  end,  and  the 
hour  came  for  me  to  take  my  leave.  I  ef- 
fected this  with  the  same  queenly  dignity  as  I 
had  managed  my  arrival,  reconducted  even  to 
the  grand  staircase  by  the  same  grand  duke, 
who  was  very  gallant,  but  maintained  at  the 
same  time  all  ceremonious  respect.  Then 
appeared  the  gorgeous  footmen  in  powder, 
one  of  them  carrying  my  pelisse.  I  put  it  on, 
and  was  escorted  by  them  to  my  carriage, 
which  was  surrounded  by  other  footmen  car- 
rying torches  to  illuminate  my  departure. 


Triumphant,  however,  as  in  one  point 
of  view  was  Rachel's  visit  to  Russia,  it 
had  its  heavy  drawbacks.  She  returned 
to  Paris  more  shaken  than  ever  in  health, 
and  the  failure  in  vigor  was  quickly  per- 
ceived when  she  resumed  her  place  upon 
the  stage  there.  The  public,  moreover, 
were  out  of  humor  witli.  her  for  having 
forsaken  them  so  long  —  she  had  been 
away  a  year  —  and  they  marked  their  dis- 
pleasure by  leaving  her  to  play  to  com- 
paratively empty  houses.  A  new  piece, 
"  Rosemonde,"  in  which  she  sustained  the 
principal  part,  was  coldly  received;  and 
an  epigram  of  the  day  tells  the  tale  both 
of  her  broken  health  and  of  the  eclipse 
of  her  popularity :  — 

Pourquoi  done  nomme-t-on  ce  drame  Rose- 
monde ? 

Je  n'y  vols  plus  de  rose  et  n'y  vois  pas  de 
monde. 

"The  Czarine,"  written  for  her  by 
Scribe  —  the  last  of  the  characters  cre- 
ated, as  the  phrase  is,  by  Rachel  —  in  the 
following  year,  was  not  more  successful. 
The  wrong  she  had  done  to  her  body  and 
to  her  great  natural  gifts  was  now  to  be 
avenged.  "  Glory,"  she  writes  to  a  friend 
even  in  1S54,  "is  very  pleasant,  but  its 
value  is  greatly  lowered  in  my  eyes,  since 
I  have  been  made  to  pay  so  dearly  for  it." 
Years  before  she  had  been  warned.  In 
1847  she  had  written,  "  I  have  had  great 
success,  but  how?  At  the  expense  of 
my  health,  of  my  life!  This  intoxication 
with  which  an  admiring  public  inspires 
me,  passes  into  my  veins  and  burns  them 
up."  But  this  alone  would  not  have 
wrought  the  havoc  which  by  1855  was 
visible  in  her  person  and  in  her  general 
powers.  Things  had  come  to  a  serious 
pass  with  her,  when  in  that  year  she  wrote 
to  M.  Emile  de  Girardin: —  ^ 

Houssaye  told  me  it  was  he  who  gave  you 
the  little  Louis  XV.  watch,  which  you  have 
arranged  so  daintily  by  replacing  the  glass, 
through  which  one  could  see  the  entrails  of 
the  beast,  by  the  enamel  in  which  they  have 
had  your  humble  servant  baked.  I  think,  and 
so  does  Sarah,  the  lower  part  of  my  face  too 
long.  But  enamels  {emails)  or  rather  ematix 
—  for  everywhere  there  are  des  viaicx  —  can- 
not be  corrected  once  they  have  gone  through 
the  fire.  In  any  case  I  think  it  is  a  thing  not 
to  be  worn  except  after  my  death.  I  am  so 
shaky  that  perhaps  this  is  not  very  far  off.  If 
Madame  de  Girardin  would  write  for  me  the 
part  of  some  consumptive  historical  person- 
age, if  such  there  be  — for  I  delight  in  a  part 
with  a  name  to  it  —  I  believe  I  should  play  it 
well,  and  in  a  way  to  draw  tears,  for  I  should 
shed  them  myself.     It  is  all  very  fine  to  tell 
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me  this  is  only  my  nerves  ;  I  feel  very  surely 
there  is  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  We  spoke 
of  the  watch  ;  when  one  turns  the  key  too 
strongly,  something  goes  crack  !  I  often  feel 
something  go  crack  within  me  when  I  screw 
myself  up  to  act.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
in  "  Horace,"  when  I  was  giving  Maubant  his 
cue,  I  felt  this  crack.  Yes,  my  friend,  I 
cracked.  This  quite  entre  nous,  because  of 
my  mother  and  the  boys. 

Conscious  though  she  was  of  this  peril- 
ous state  of  health,  Rachel  was  still  so 
bent  on  making  one  more  grand  effort  to 
augment  her  fortune,  that  she  entered 
upon  an  engagement  to  play  for  six 
months  in  the  United  States.  After  per- 
forming in  Paris  during  the  summer  all 
her  great  classical  parts,  she  gave  seven 
representations  in  London,  and  sailed  on 
the  nth  of  August  from  Southampton  for 
New  York.  Her  success,  however,  fell 
far  short  of  what  she  had  anticipated. 
Corneille  and  Racine  were  not  attractive 
to  American  audiences  ;  and  although  she 
supplemented  them  with  "Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur,"  "  Lady  Tartufe."  and  '*  Ange- 
lo,"  she  did  not  establish  any  hold  upon 
the  public.  In  the  course  of  forty-two 
representations,  the  total  receipts  were  a 
little  over  ;i^27,ooo,  of  which  Rachel's 
share  was  about  half;  a  very  handsome 
return,  but  most  disappointing  to  Rachel, 
who  had  counted  on  gains  even  beyond 
those  which  Jenny  Lind  had  shortly  be- 
fore been  making  across  the  Atlantic. 
So  feeble  was  the  impression  she  pro- 
duced, that  it  is  quite  certain  Rachel 
would  have  lost  money  had  the  engage- 
ment gone  on.  But  her  progress  was  cut 
short  by  a  bad  cold,  followed  by  such  an 
aggravation  of  her  pulmonary  weakness, 
that  she  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Europe  at  the  end  of  January,  1S56.  To 
be  back  with  those  she  loved  — and  with 
whom  she  felt  her  stay  could  not  be  long 
—  was  all  her  wish.  "  J'ai  portd  mon  nom 
aussi  loin  que  j'ai  pu,"  she  writes  from 
Havannah  (7th  January,  1856),  "et  je  rap- 
porte  mon  coeur  \  ceux  qui  I'aiment." 

Next  winter  was  spent  in  Egypt  with 
no  abatement  of  the  fatal  symptoms.  She 
returned  to  France,  feeling  that  her  work 
in  life  was  done,  and  that  she  would  be 
"doomed  to  go  in  company  with  pain" 
for  whatever  term  of  life  might  be  vouch- 
safed her.  In  October  she  left  Paris  for 
Cannet,  a  few  miles  from  Cannes,  where 
the  father  of  M.  Victorien  Sardou  had 
placed  his  villa  at  her  disposal.  Before 
quitting  Paris  she  w-rote  to  her  friend  and 
fellow-worker,  Augustine  Brohan  :  "  Pa- 
tience and  resignation  have  become  ray 


motto.  I  am  grateful  to  you,  dear  Mile. 
Brohan,  for  the  kind  interest  you  ex- 
press ;  but  let  me  assure  you,  God  alone 
can  do  anything  for  me!  I  start  almost 
immediately  for  the  South,  and  hope  its 
pure  and  warm  air  will  ease  my  pains  a 
little."  Very  touching  are  the  words  of  a 
letter  to  another  friend,  written  at  the 
same  time :  — 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  night  were 
settling  down  suddenly  upon  me,  and  I  feel  a 
kind  of  great  void  in  my  head,  and  in  my  un- 
derstanding. Everything  is  extinguished  ail 
at  once,  and  your  Rachel  is  left  the  merest 
wreck.  Ah,  poor  me  !  That  me  of  which  I 
was  so  proud,  too  proud,  perhaps.  Behold  it 
to-day  so  enfeebled,  that  scarce  anything  of  it 
is  left.  .  .  .  Adieu,  my  friend.  This  letter 
will  perhaps  be  the  last.  You  who  have 
known  Rachel  so  brilliant,  who  have  seen  her 
in  her  luxury  and  her  splendor,  who  have  so 
often  applauded  her  in  her  triumphs,  what 
difficulty  would  you  not  have  in  recognizing 
her  to-day  in  the  species  of  fleshless  spectre 
which  she  has  become,  and  which  she  carries 
about  with  her  unceasingly  ! 

The  end,  which  she  clearly  foresaw, 
was  not  far  off.  The  mild  air  of  the 
south  somewhat  lightened  her  pains,  but 
could  not  arrest  the  disease.  Many  sad 
thoughts  of  powers  wasted  and  unworthy 
aims  pursued,  must  have  darkened  the 
solitary  hours  when  she  was  face  to  face 
with  those  questionings  of  the  spirit  that 
will  not  be  put  by.  Her  art,  and  all  it 
might  liave  been  to  her,  were  among  her 
other  thoughts.  Hov/  much  greater  glory 
might  she  not  have  achieved,  to  how  muchj 
higher  account  mi^ht  she  not  have  turnec 
her  gifts,  how  much  more  might  she  no^ 
have  done  to  elevate  and  refine  her  audi^ 
ences,  had  she  nourished  to  the  last  th( 
high  aspirations  of  her  youth  ?  Very  ful 
of  significance  is  what  she  said  to  hei 
sister  Sarah,  who  attended  her  deathbed  \ 
"Oh,  Sarah,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
'  Polyeucte  '  all  night.  If  you  only  knew 
what  new,  what  magnificent  effects  I  have 
conceived  !  In  studying,  take  ray  word 
for  it,  declamation  and  gesture  are  of 
little  avail;  you  have  to  think,  to  weep!" 

Rachel  died  upon  the  3d  of  January, 
1858,  conscious  to  the  end.  She  was  for- 
tified in  her  last  moments  by  the  very  im- 
pressive ceremonial  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
of  which  she  was  a  stanch  adherent,  and 
died  in  the  humble  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality.  As  we  turn  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  fine  career,  so  sadly 
and  prematurely  closed,  let  us  think  gen- 
tly of  Rachel's  faults  and  failings,  due 
greatly,  it  may  be,  to  the  unfavorable  cir- 
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cumstances  of  her  life,  and  the  absence 
of  that  early  moral  training  by  which  she 
might  have  been  moulded  into  a  nobler 
womanhood.     Pauvre  Rachel ! 

As  an  artist  the  want  of  that  moral  ele- 
ment prevented  her  from  rising  to  the 
highest  level.  Had  she  possessed  it,  she 
must  have  gone  on  advancing  in  excel- 
lence to  the  last.  But  this  she  did  not 
do.  Even  in  such  parts  as  Phedre  and 
Hermione  she  went  back  instead  of  for- 
ward. Impersonations  that  used  to  be 
instinct  with  life  became  hard  and  formal. 
They  were  still  beautiful  as  studies  of 
histrionic  skill,  but  the  soul  had  gone  out 
of  them.  A  low  moral  nature  —  and  such 
assuredly  was  Rachel's  —  will  always  be 
felt  through  an  artist's  work,  disguise  it 
how  he  will,  for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
says,  "  The  brow  often  speaks  true,  eyes 
have  tongues,  and  the  countenance  pro- 
claims the  heart  and  inclinations:"  and, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  shone  through 
the  acting  of  Rachel  whenever  the  part 
was  one  in  which  the  individuality  of  the 
woman  came  into  play.    It  was  this  which 

ade  her  range  so  limited.  Attired  in 
classical  costume,  and  restricted  to  a  style 
of  action  which  masked  that  natural  de- 
portment which  is  ever  eloquent  of  char- 
acter, her  hard  and  unsympathetic  nature 
was  for  the  time  lost  to  view ;  and  the  eye 
was  riveted  by  motions,  graceful,  stately, 
passionate,  or  eager,  and  the  ear  thrilled 
by  the  varied  cadences  or  vehement 
declamation  of  her  beautiful  voice.  But 
when  her  parts  approached  nearer  to 
common  life —  when  the  emotions  became 
more  complex  and  less  dignified — the 
want  was  quickly  felt.  If,  instead  of  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine,  Rachel  had  been  called 
upon  to  illustrate  Shakespeare,  with  all 
the  variety  of  inflection  and  subtlety  of 
development  which  his  heroines  demand 
in  the  performer,  she  must,  we  believe, 
have  utterly  failed.  We  in  England 
thought  too  little  of  this  —  and  it  is  a  mis- 
take which  we  have  made,  not  in  her  case 
alone  —  in  our  admiration  of  a  style  which 
to  us  was  new  and  only  half  understood, 
and  we  placed  her  on  a  pinnacle  above 
our  own  actresses  higlier  than  her  deserts. 
We  fell  into  the  same  mistake,  and  less 
excusably,  in  the  case  of  Ristori,  an  artist 
of  powers  in  every  way  inferior.  The 
Parisians,  wiser  than  ourselves,  found  out 
their  mistake  in  this  respect  many  years 
ago,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Ristori  in  Lady 
Macbeth.  Racliel  was  too  accomplished 
an  artist,  and  knew  the  limits  of  her  own 
powers  too  well,  ever  to  risk  her  reputa- 
tion by  subjecting  it  to  such  a  test.     She 


was  essentially  a  declamatory  actress ; 
she  depended  but  little  on  the  emotions 
of  the  scene;  she  cared  not  at  all  how 
she  was  acted  up  to.  She  could  not  listen 
well;  she  did  not  kindle  by  conflict  with 
the  other  characters.  Nothing  to  our 
mind  more  clearly  indicates  the  actress 
of  a  grade  not  certainly  the  highest.  The 
classical  French  drama  demands  this 
power  less  than  our  own,  but  it  does  de- 
mand it  in  some  degree.  To  excel  on  our 
stage,  however,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  actress  should  possess  the  power  of 
kindling,  and,  as  she  kindles,  of  rising, 
naturally  and  continuously,  through  the 
gradations  of  emotion  and  passion,  which 
our  more  complex  dramatic  situations  de- 
mand, and  of  sustaining  these,  so  as  to 
retain  her  hold  upon  the  audience,  after 
the  voice  has  ceased  to  speak.  But  to  do 
this,  something  more  than  the  accomplish- 
ment of  art  is  necessary;  and  this  some- 
thing is  a  deep  and  sincere  sensibility, 
and  a  moral  nature  which  answers  in- 
stinctively to  the  call  of  the  nobler  feel- 
ings, that  constitute  the  materials  of 
tragedy,  and  also  of  comedy  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Rachel,  with 
her  lack  of  high  intellectual  culture,  and 
her  undisciplined  moral  nature,  could 
never  have  met  the  demands  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama.  Nor,  seeing  what 
she  was  as  a  woman,  how  little  she  pos- 
sessed of  the  finer  and  more  tender 
graces  of  her  sex,  can  we  wonder  that  she 
failed,  as  she  did,  in  parts  in  which  Mars 
or  Duchesnois  had  succeeded,  and  erred 
so  frequently  in  accepting  others  from 
vvliich  true  taste  and  right  womanly  feel- 
ins:  would  have  made  her  recoil. 


From  Temple  Bar. 
ROBIN. 

BY  MRS.  PARR,  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADAM  AND  EVE." 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

From  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old  — 
the  epoch  of  that  terrible  fever  —  Chris- 
topher Blunt  had  never  enjoyed  good 
health  ;  but  the  worry  of  ways  and  means, 
the  harass  of  business,  the  struggle  to  get 
on,  had  been  spared  him.  Everything  he 
wanted  he  had,  everything  he  wished  for 
he  got.  Suddenly  a  check  was  put  on  all 
this.  Although  he  continued  to  write  to 
his  father,  more  than  once  referring  to  his 
fast-dwindling  resources,  there  came  no 
answer.  Wiiat  was  to  be  done  .-*  The 
arrangements   by  which  he  was  to  have 
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secured  a  separate  allowance  had  never 
been  properly  concluded.  A  small  in- 
come —  under  two  hundred  a  year  —  the 
rent  of  some  houses,  left  when  a  lad  to 
him,  was  positively  all  there  was  to  de- 
pend on,  until  the  old  man  relented.  He 
kept  this  from  Robin  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then,  feeling  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done,  he  had  to  tell  her  of  it  —  to 
ask  her  what  she  would  like  him  to  do  — 
to  put  it  to  her  how  she  would  wish  him 
to  act;  there  was  no  further  doubt  his 
father  intended  to  starve  them  out. 

Few  things  had  Christopher  felt  more 
acutely  than  speaking  of  this  matter  to 
Robin.  Since  she  had  left  Wadpole, 
strive  as  she  did,  it  was  plain  to  see  every- 
thing was  an  effort  to  her.  The  wish  to 
go  out,  to  sit  at  home,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation, to  seem  interested — all  was 
assumed;  and  Christopher,  in  his  sympa- 
thy for  her  suffering,  would  affect  some 
occupation  which  would  afford  her  the 
opportunity  to  steal  away,  to  sit  alone  and 
brood  on  her  misery  —  for  do  what  she 
would,  Robin  was  miserable.  It  is  easier, 
under  great  emotion,  to  promise  that  we 
will  be  as  we  were  before,  than,  the  ex- 
citement over,  to  resume  that  footing.  A 
strain  of  affectation  was  put  on  Christo- 
pher as  well  as  on  Robin  ;  neither  could 
afford  to  be  quite  natural  for  fear  of  what 
the  other  might  be  presuming.  And  then 
there  was  that  constant  torment  about 
Jack.  What  did  he  think?  where  had  he 
gone  ?  what  was  he  doing?  He  had  never 
taken  any  notice  of  her  letter,  and  strive 
as  reason  might  to  assure  her  it  was  bet- 
ter so,  a  thousand  sad  repinings  said  how 
easily  he  accepted  all  she  said  without 
striving  so  much  as  to  send  her  an  an- 
swer. 

Robin  could  put  no  faith  in  the  hints 
about  Mr.  Cameron  and  his  engagement 
to  Georgy.  Well  posted  in  all  the  rumors 
concerning  her  and  Jack  —  perhaps  now 
—  there  together  —  she  gone  —  why  not  ? 
Many  a  heart  had  been  caught  on  the  re- 
bound! And  Christopher,  watching  her, 
felt  himself  grow  sad  ;  was  there  to  be  no 
happiness  for  them  in  life  together? 

Up  to  this  point  there  had  been  the 
satisfaction  that  he  could  give  her  all  she 
wanted,  gratify  her  every  wish.  Now  this 
poor  comfort  was  to  be  taken  from  him. 
Unless  ^he  consented  to  return  with  him 
to  his  father,  how  were  they  to  live?  A 
sickening  sense  of  the  future  swept  over 
Christopher.  Before  him  arose  the  in- 
sults, disputes,  quarrels,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  humiliation  of  being  obliged  to 
break  his  word  to  Jack. 


Stirred  by  these  feelings  he  set  the 
matter  of  the  whole  proceeding  before 
Robin,  and  then  waited  her  reply. 

"And  what  is  it  you  wish  to  do?  "  she 
asked  wearily. 

"  Wish  to  do,  Robin,"  and  he  looked  at 
her  fixedly.  *'  My  wish  would  be  to  stay 
away  —  to  remain  here." 

"Then  let  us  stay  —  it  is  what  I  want 
too."  The  words  were  spoken  in  the 
voice  of  the  Robin  of  old,  and  seeing  he 
did  not  answer,  she  added,  "  Don't  think 
it  is  because  I  am  wishing  you  to  defy 
your  father  —  no;  but"  —  and  she  hesi- 
tated, "  we  are  so  much  better  here,  by 
ourselves  —  together,  you  and  1." 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  more.  I  am 
only  too  glad  to  keep  away  ;  my  hesitation 
was  entirely  about  you."  Poor  Christo- 
pher had  never  had  to  bear  the  shifts  of 
poverty.  "We  shall  have  so  little  to  live 
on,  you  know." 

"But  I  have  lived  on  nothing  at  all," 
she  said  gaily,  "positively  nothing,  often 
—  before  we  met  you." 

"  Well  then,  now  you'll  have  to  turn 
your  knowledge  to  account;"  and  he 
laughed,  and  she  joined  him  —  absolutely 
the  first  real  interchange  of  sympathy 
since  they  had  been  away. 

"  We  shall  have  to  leave  here,"  she  be- 
gan. 

"Yes,  so  I  was  thinking." 

"  We  had  best  begin  to  pack  up  at 
once ; "  and  then,  the  recollection  of 
former  flittings  coming  across  her,  she 
added,  "  Shall  we  be  able  to  pay  them  be- 
fore we  go  ?  " 

Christopher's  face  expressed  his  aston- 
ishment at  such  an  idea. 

"  Oh,  but  we've  often  had  to  leave  with 
money  owing,"  she  said,  "  when  we  went 
away." 

"You  always  contrived  to  pay  them 
though,  later,  didn't  you  ?  "  Christopher 
spoke  this  more  by  the  way  of  talking 
than  asking  a  question;  Robin  looked  a 
little  shamefaced. 

"  Not  always ;  I'm  afraid  we  didn't. 
We  couldn't,  we  hadn't  the  money  to — • 
not  to  pay  everybody  ;  some  one  would  J 
have  had  to  go  without,  that's  certain." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  like  to  do  that  now 
I     hope."       Christopher    spoke     gently| 
"You  would   not   like  to  have  what  yoi 
could  not  pay  for,  would  you  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  like  it  then,"  she  said  franl 
ly  ;  "  but  papa   hated  poky   lodgings,  hj 
wouldn't   live    in    them."      Then    feelinj 
some  further  plea  was  needed,  she  adde( 
"  There  were  many  excuses  to  be  made" 
for    him -— poor    papa!     he     had     been 
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I  brought  up  so  differently;  you  must  not 
be  hard  on  him,  Christopher." 

"  Hard,  my  dear?" 

"  No.  I  didn't  mean  that;  I  don't  think 
it  possible  that  you  could  be  hard  on  any- 
bodv." 

And  somehow  their  hands  had  met  and 
were  held  too-ether,  and  Robin  looking- up 
shyly,  found'Christopher's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her, 'and  he  drew  her  towards  him  unre- 
sistingly, held  her  a  moment,  and  then 
kissed  her  tenderly;  and  the  ice  vvhich 
had  held  both  hearts  seemed  melted  away. 

Happiness  often  knocks  at  our  door 
diso^uised  as  poverty,  and  one  test  of  love 
is  to  recognize  the  incognito. 

During  the  six  months  from  midsum- 
mer to  midwinter,  which  Robin  and  Chris- 
topher spent  in  struggling  on  together,  it 
gave  to  him  felicity,  it  brought  to  her 
content.  Their  narrowed  means  forced 
them  to  test  their  individual  resources, 
and  thrown  into  constant  companionship, 
they  grew  to  entirely  depend  the  one  on 
the  other. 

How  impossible  that  those  of  high  es- 
tate living  in  great  luxury  should  estimate 
some  of  the  joys  —  the  blessings  which 
surround  the  poor! 

Indigence  at  most  times  means  misery; 
but  that  estate,  in  which  simple  wants 
have  all  their  needs  supplied,  makes  no 
demand  on  pity. 

The  experience  which  Robin  and  Chris- 
topher were  now  going  through  was  lay- 
ing up  a  bright  store  for  the  future  — 
about  which  they  were  less  anxious  than 
one  would  think  possible.  Christopher 
still  wrote  regularly  every  now  and  then 
to  his  father,  although  the  letters  were 
never  answered;  but  they  were  received, 
because  they  were  not  returned. 

Since  shutting  up  his  house,  Mr.  Blunt 
had  not  returned  to  Wadpole  ;  he  was  in 
his  old  quarters  in  London,  living  there 
surrounded  by  a  good  many  off-relations, 
and  by  boon  companions,  none  of  them 
very  desirous  of  furthering  a  better  un- 
derstanding with  his  son.  It  was  shame- 
ful, they  all  declared,  such  treatment  of 
such  a  father:  and  they  would  chorus 
forth  eulogiums  on  him,  with  correspond- 
ing strictures  on  tlie  conduct  of  Christo- 
pher—servility accepted  by  the  old  man, 
but  not  palatably  swallowed.  He  was 
tired  of  the  life  lie  was  leading  —  a  little 
ashamed  of  it  in  the  bargain,  and  only 
that  he  had  never  given  in  in  his  life,  he 
would  have  written  asking  Christopher 
what  he  wanted.  Already  he  had  turned 
over  in  his  mind  divers  plans  how  matters 


might  be  arranged  between  them.  If 
they  would  not  live  with  him  they  might 
live  near  him.  The  mystery  was  how 
they  were  managing  to  live  at  all.  Ben- 
son, his  agent,  had  told  him  that  he  had 
paid  the  rent  of  the  two  houses  over; 
but  that,  all  deducted,  for  the  six  months 
didn't  mean  much  more  than  a  hundred 
pounds  clear. 

Since  the  last  time  he  had  heard  — 
about  the  beginning  of  November — I\Ir. 
Blunt  had  felt  terribly  low-spirited  and 
disconsolate;  and  though  he  continued 
to  hold  Robin  responsible,  as  being  the 
sole  cause  of  this  disunion,  seeing  she 
was  not  present  and  could  not  hear  him, 
he  found  no  satisfaction  in  anathematiz- 
ing her.  Opposite  as  they  were  in  hab- 
its, disposition,  nature,  he  and  his  son  — 
dilHcult  as  it  was,  without  sympathy  of 
thought,  mind,  and  taste,  to  get  on  with 
one  another  —  old  Blunt  had  sufficient 
perception  of  good  to  recognize  the  mer- 
its of  Christopher;  and  the  uneasiness 
he  often  felt  in  his  presence  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  him  he  saw  a  being  of  a 
superior  order. 

"  He's  certain  at  Christmas  to  write 
again,"  he  said  to  himself,  "so  I'll  wait 
as  long  as  then,  and  then  I'll  answer  his 
letter.  I'm  sick  o'  this  way  o'  going  on 
altogether.  And  I'll  go  down  to  Wad- 
pole —  it'll  keep  me  straight  being  there, 
and  help  to  pull  me  a  bit  together  before 
I  see  him  again." 

And  in  prospect  of  carrying  out  this 
decision  he  sent  orders  to  get  the  house 
ready;  and  by  the  second  week  in  De- 
cember he  was  installed  at  Priors. 

"  He  looks  years  older  than  when  he 
went  away,"  everybody  said  when  Mr. 
Blunt  passed  by;  and  it  was  remarked 
that  his  hand  trembled,  his  gait  was  un- 
steady, feeble  ;  altogether,  they  decided 
that  he  was  uncommonly  shaky,  and 
seemed  in  rather  a  bad  way. 

Ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  somebody, 
the  tide  of  opinion  turned  against  Chris- 
topher. It  was, held  undutiful  in  an  only 
son  to  leave  his  father;  and  that  the  old 
man  felt  it  so,  might  be  seen  by  the 
change  in  him  since  he  had  been  away. 
In  turn,  they  laid  on  Robin  her  share  of 
blame.  Young  people  should  not  be  so 
headstrong;  and  if  a  girl  married  a  man, 
and  got  a  good  home,  it  was  very  hard  if 
she  couldn't  put  up  with  his  father's  tem- 
per. 

Mr.  Blunt  found  that  a  good  many  peo- 
ple called,  and  most  of  them  gave  him 
their  sympathy,  which  at  that  time  he  was 
by  no  means  in  want  of ;  and  then  they 
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forgot  all  about  liim,  and  he  was  left  to 
himself,  solitary  and  alone,  except  when 
Mr.  Cameron  or  Georgy  Temple,  some- 
times singly,  sometimes  together,  paid 
him  a  visit.  These  two,  close  friends  to 
Christopher,  stuck  loyally  by  him.  Mr. 
Cameron  —  by  reason  of  his  office  able 
to  speak  plainly  —  often  talked  with  the 
old  man,  and  lost  nothing  of  his  favor 
because  he  spoke  the  honest  truth  regard- 
ing his  son.  But  at  Mr.  Blunt's  age, 
backed  up  by  a  life's  practice,  the  golden 
speech  of  St.  Chrysostom  would  hardly 
have  prevailed  against  his  stubbornness. 
He  wanted  to  make  peace  with  his  son 

—  he  wanted  to  have  him  back  with  him 

—  but  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to 
make  the  first  advances.  No,  he  would 
wait  until  the  next  letter  came,  and  then 
he  wouJd  answer  it ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
as  a  salve  to  his  conscience,  he  laid  his 
plans,  and  searched  the  neighborhood 
over  for  a  house,  that  he  might  not  only 
be  ready  to  accede  to,  but  seem  to  fore- 
stall, the  demands  they  might  make  of 
him. 

But  Christmas  went  by,  and  the  new 
year  set  in,  without  any  letter  coming  from 
Christopher. 

CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

Unable  to  endure  the  loneliness  of  his 
situation,  Mr.  Blunt,  for  the  first  time,  had 
sent  for  a  few  of  his  friends  to  bear  him 
company  at  Priors.  The  season  was  a 
festive  one  —  to  gross  minds  a  fitting  time 
for  self-indulgence  ;  and  thinking  it  possi- 
ble such  a  chance  might  not  come  again, 
they  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunity. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  how  intolerant  do- 
mestics are  of  those  taken  from  their  own 
rank,  and  raised  to  a  class  above  them. 
Most  of  Mr.  Blunt's  servants  at  one  time 
or  other  had  had  experience  of  families 
where  such  after-dinner  excesses  as  they 
now  saw  had  at  least  happened,  if  they 
were  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  — 
except,  perhaps,  between  themselves  —  to 
comment  on  it  had.not  been  thought  of  by 
them  ;  now,  without  hesitation,  they  made 
the  behavior  of  their  master  and  his 
friends  a  matter  of  chit-chat  and  gossip, 
until,  the  reports  swelling,  all  Wadpole 
was  scandalized  through  the  orgies  at 
Priors. 

*'  I  shall  write  to  Christopher,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron,  speaking  to  Georgy  Tem- 
ple and  her  father,  "and  tell  him  it  is  his 
duty  to  return  home.  Don't  you  think 
I  ought  to,  sir.?"  he  asked,  addressing 
the  rector. 


"  I  think  it  would  be  kind  in  you,  Cam- 
eron.    What  do  you  say,  Georgy  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  any  reason  on  earth  why 
they  should  not  return.  Jack  seems  lost 
to  us  forever;"  and  she  sighed  lugubri- 
ously. 

Georgy  had  hoped  that,  on  his  return 
from  Norway,7^ck  would  have  come  back 
to  Wadpole,  instead  of  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  say  he  was  going  to  India  ;  his 
mother  had  begged  him  to  pay  her  a 
visit,  and  as  she  was  getting  an  old  "wom- 
an now,  perhaps  if  he  did  not  go  he  might 
some  day  regret  that  he  had  refused 
her. 

"  I  don't  know  why  he  should  regret," 
Georgy  had  said;  "she  never  took  any 
notice  of  him  before.  She  wouldn't  now 
if  he  was  not  the  squire  of  Wadpole." 

"  All  the  more  credit  due  to  him  for  not 
refusing  her,"  said  the  rector. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  very  fine  ;  but  perhaps 
we  may  never  see  him  again." 

"  Don't  you  trouble  yourself  there. 
Jack  will  come  back  in  due  time,  and 
bring  a  wife  with  him,  I  shouldn't  won- 
der." 

"  I  wish  he  would  ;  that  would  put  a  stop 
to  mother." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  my  dear.  If  your 
mother  saw  that  one  worry  missed  fire, 
she'd  very  soon  have  a  pop  at  us  with  an- 
other." 

"Yes;  but  it's  pretty  near  time  Dora 
took  her  turn  now,  and  I  was  left  to  settle 
down  with  that  *  miserable,  mean,  insignifi- 
cant little  Cameron,'  "  she  said,  admirably 
affecting  the  manner  of  her  mother. 

"  Come,  come,  Georgy  !  don't  bear  mal- 
ice." 

"Oh,  I  don't  bear  malice;  but  I  don't 
like  it  either,  particularly  when  he  has  so 
few  to  stand  up  for  him.  I  don't  think 
he  has  a  friend  left  here  except  you,  fa- 
ther." 

"Christopher  Blunt  will  be  coming 
back   soon,    I    dare    say.      Where   is   he 


now 


?  " 


"  Still  at  Whitby,  I  hear." 

"Whitby!  that's  a  funny  place  for 
them  to  be !  What  are  they  doing 
there  ?  " 

"Enjoying  themselves,  I  suppose,  as 
people  with  money  seem  always  able  t( 
do.  Christopher  said  in  his  last  lettei 
that  he  had  never  been  so  well,  and  nevei 
so  happy ;  I  wrote  and  told  Jack  soj 
Papa,  1  do  think  it  a  great  mistake  to  b< 
poor  —  really  I  do." 

"  I'm  quite  of  your  opinion,  my  dearj 
but  that  does  not  mend  matters  mucl 
with  you  or  with  me." 
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"And  then  mother  to  be  always  going 
on  about  I  wouldn't  marry  Jack.  Well, 
I  wouldn't ;  but  if  I  had  wanted  to,  he 
wouldn't  have  married  me." 

''  Tell  her  so,  Georgy  —  tell  her  so." 

"  And  have  it  all  over  the  place  ?  why, 
no  ;  that  would  never  do.  All  the  same, 
though,  I  think  the  Christopher  Blunts 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Colin  and  to 
me."  And  at  this  point  Mr.  Cameron  had 
joined  them,  and  mooted  the  question  of 
writing  to  Christopher.  "  You  might  tell 
them  that  Jack  has  gone  to  India  too," 
said  Georgy,  "in  case  he  had  anything  to 
do  with  their  going  away  from  here." 

So  the  letter  was  written,  and  sent  off  to 
Christopher,  and  then  Mr.  Cameron  be- 
took himself  to  Priors  to  pay  Mr.  Blunt  a 
visit.  He  found  him  irritable  and  angry 
—  his  visitors  had  left  him;  and  though 
he  said  nothing  about  the  non-arrival  of 
the  expected  letter,  it  was  plain  to  see 
how  much  the  disappointment  affected 
him. 

For  the  first  time  he  blustered  in  his  old 
way  about  his  son,  and  then  suddenly  his 
voice  broke  into  almost  a  whine,  as  he 
demanded  the.  curate's  pity  for  a  man  left 
alone  in  his  old  age  —  deserted  by  his  own 
flesh  and  blood,  as  he  was. 

"  But  I  don't  see  that  you  can  make 
that  accusation  against  Christopher,"  said 
Mr.  Cameron  stoutly.  "  Think  how  often 
he  has  written  and  you  have  sent  him  no 
answer.  The  desertion — so  it  seems  to 
me  —  rather  lies  at  your  door." 

Perhaps  the  reproach  stung  the  father ; 
anyway,  Mr.  Blunt  put  himself  into  an 
ungovernable  rage.  These  recent  bouts 
had  lost  him  the  small  measure  of  control 
he  ever  had  over  his  temper,  and  the  pic- 
ture given  to  Mr.  Cameron  then,  made 
him  sympatlvize  with  his  two  friends  more 
than  ever. 

Returning  home  with  those  coarse 
vituperations  against  Robin  still  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  Mr.  Cameron  wondered 
had  he  done  right  in  urging  their  return. 

"  I've  half  a  mind  to  write  again,"  he 
thought,  *' and  suggest  that  it  might  be 
best  if  Christopher  came  to  see  his  father 
alone." 

Only  a  little  time  before,  Christopher 
had  made  a  similar  suggestion  to  Robin. 
"It  is  of  no  use  writing,"  he  had  said; 
"  I  see  that.  1  have  been  thinking  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  best  for  me  to  go  and 
see  my  father  and  talk  to  him." 

The  winter,  so  far  rather  a  severe  one, 
had  taxed  their  resources  considerably, 
and  Christopher  felt  his  health  was  suffer- 
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ing  from  some  of  the  deprivations  he  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to. 

Perceiving  that  he  was  not  well  —  for, 
constantly  together  as  they  were  now,  it 
was  impossible,  as  of  old,  to  hide  from  her 
how  much  at  times  he  suffered — Robin 
proposed  that  they  should  remove  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  Christopher,  hoping  he  might 
be  benefited  by  the  change  to  milder  air, 
readily  assented. 

They  made  the  journey  in  December, 
about  a  week  before  Christmas;  the  car- 
riage they  travelled  in  was  cold  and 
draughty,  and  Christopher  took  a  chill 
which  confined  him  to  bed  for  a  few  days, 
and  to  the  house  for  more  than  a  week 
after.  Anxious  to  get  away  from  the  ho- 
tel, the  expenses  of  which  they  could  ill 
afford,  he  did  not  give  himself  time  to 
recover,  and  the  first  day  he  was  able  to 
dissemble  he  declared  himself  perfeciiy 
well,' and  able  to  setoff  in  search  of  lod^:- 
ings,  which  they  hoped  to  find  in  one  of 
the  suburbs.  Robin  was  prevailed  on, 
though  very  unwillingly,  to  remain  be- 
hind; the  day  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
Christopher  said  he  should  get  through 
his  business  quicker  without  her. 

In  addition  to  looking  for  the  lodgings, 
he  was  bent  on  finding  if  his  father  had 
left  London.  Owing  to  their  removal 
from  Whitby,  Mr.  Cameron's  letter  had 
not  yet  reached  him.  If  the  old  man  was 
at  Wadpole,  Christopher  intended,  after 
seeing  Robin  settled,  to  go  down  there. 
He  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and 
nothing  but  an  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
overbearing  temper  had  made  him  hold 
out  as  he  had  done.  To  do  him  justice, 
every  letter  he  had  written  had  been  con- 
ciliatory, and  he  never  permitted  his  fa- 
ther to  perceive  that  the  violence  and  in- 
sults heaped  on  him  at  their  parting  had 
in  anyway  rested  with  him. 

None  but  himself  knew  how  much  be- 
fore going  away  he  had  been  made  to 
suffer,  and  the  taunts  that  they  would 
soon  return,  begging  to  be  taken  back, 
had  assisted  very  greatly  in  keeping  him 
away.  It  had  not  been  a  question  of 
pride  so  much  as  one  of  self-respect; 
Christopher  felt  that  after  what  had 
passed  he  owed  it  to  himself,  as  well  as 
to  Robin,  that  the  first  advances  towards 
capitulation  should  come  from  the  aggres- 
sor. The  object  he  had  in  seeking  this 
interview  was  to  come  to  a  plain,  straight- 
forward understanding  of  what  Mr.  Blunt 
intended  to  do  in  respect  to  their  future 
income.  With  the  possibility  of  Robin 
by  any  chance  accident  being  left  alone  in 
the  world,  Christopher  trembled  to  think 
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how  little  there  would  be  for  her.  So 
far,  there  had  been  expensive  articles  of 
jewellery  parted  with  to  meet  pressing  oc- 
casions; but  these  were  nearly  all  gone. 
Their  wardrobe,  too,  needed  replenish- 
ing; Christopher's  clothes  were  anything 
but  suitable  for  such  inclement  wintry 
weather. 

Notwithstanding  his  fatigue,  he  re- 
turned to  Robin  in  excellent  spirits.  His 
day  had  been  a  successful  one;  the  lodg- 
ings he  had  secured  he  was  certain  would 
please  her,  and  he  had  learned  through 
Mr.  Benson,  whom  he  had  seen,  that  his 
father  had  gone  down  to  Priors. 

"And  I  have  something  for  you  —  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Cameron,"  said  Robin. 
"  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  you  before,  because 
I  thought  you  wanted  your  dinner;  and 
I  haven't  opened  it,  that  we  might  read  it 
together." 

She  had  put  an  easy-chair  for  Christo- 
pher in  front  of  the  fire,  and  she  brought 
over  a  footstool  and  sat  down  at  his  knee, 
leaning  her  head  against  him,  so  that,  with 
him,  she  might  read  the  letter. 

They  went  through  the  contents, 
neither  stopping  nor  making  comment 
until  they  reached  the  end  ;  then,  simulta- 
neously, he  said,  "  I  am  very  grieved  to 
hear  this  about  my  father;"  and  she, 
"  Fancy,  Jack  gone  to  India,  to  see  his 
mother!" 

Many  confidences  had  passed  between 
Christopher  and  Robin  during  these  six 
months  together,  and  though  Jack  was 
seldom  made  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  them,  there  was  no  longer  any 
awkwardness  in  speaking  his  name. 

"  I  think  the  wish  to  see  his  mother 
says  a  great  deal  for  him,"  said  Christo- 
pher, ever  ready  to  sink  what  was  of  in- 
terest to  him  in  that  which  interested  her. 
"It  is  a  long  voyage  to  make  for  affec- 
tion, and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
he  feels  more  than  duty  for  her." 

"No,"  said  Robin  dreamily,  and  they 
sat  silent  for  a  while.  Suddenly  she  asked  : 
"  What  was  that  about  your  father  ?  I 
didn't  quite  take  it  in.  Read  it  to  me 
again." 

Christopher  read  what  Mr.  Cameron 
had  said,  and  then  he  sighed  heavily. 

"Oh,  but  I  shouldn't  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  believe  it  all,"  said  Robin  en- 
couragingly. "  You  see  he  tells  you,"  she 
went  on,  referring  to  the  letter,  "  that 
what  he  says  is  principally  from  the  ru- 
mors he  has  heard  in  the  village." 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  think  Cameron 
would  write  unless  he  felt  certain  that 
what  he  said  was  true." 


"At  the  same  time  he  speaks  of  your 
father  being  very  anxious  to  see  you." 

"  Yes  ;   I  am  glad  I  am  going  down." 

"  When  will  you  go  .?" 

"  I  think  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I 
shall  just  wait  to  see  you  settled,  and  then 
—  particularly  after  this — I  won't  delay 
it  longer.  Being  laid  up  has  been  such  a 
drawback;  I  had  counted  on  seeing  him 
before  the  new  year." 

"  Shan't  you  write  to  say  you  are  corn- 


No." 

"  But  supposing  he  isn't'  there  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  think  he's  sure  to  be.  Cameron 
speaks  as  if  he  had  gone  down  to  remain  ; 
and  it  looks  like  it,  having  those  people 
down  there." 

"  Do  you  know  them  ?  "  Robin  asked. 

The  vexed  look  in  Christopher's  face 
was  plain  to  her. 

"  I  dare  say  I  know  who  they  are,"  he 
said  sadly.  "That  is  the  worst  of  his 
being  left  alone ;  he  has  no  resources. 
You  see,  reading  does  not  amuse  him; 
he  has  nothing  to  do,  and  no  friends  there 
who  go  to  see  him  or  whom  he  can  go  to 
see." 

"  He  must  be  very  lonely.  I  wish  he 
was  different,  Chrisfopher,"  and  then  she 
rubbed  her  cheek  against  his  hand.  "  I 
see,"  she  said,  "that  what  Mr.  Cameron 
has  said  is  paining  you." 

"  It  is,  a  little." 

She  laid  down  her  head  again,  murmur- 
ing softly,  "Poor  Christopher!  dear 
Christopher  !  " 

Had  Robin  never  known  love,  surely 
this  feeling  might  well  have  deceived  her. 
Those  to  whom  happiness  has  not  shown 
her  face  often  pass  through  life  mistaking 
content  for  her. 

But  Robin  had  tasted  of  the  higher 
joy;  it  lay  as  in  a  grave  dug  deep  down 
in  her  heart,  watered  by  her  tears,  sacred 
by  her  sorrow.  As  the  mourner  is  won 
to  lift  again  the  drooping  head,  so  Chris- 
topher's tenderness  and  generosity  had 
raised  hers.  Biding  his  opportunity,  he 
had  dropped  words  from  time  to  time 
which  had  gradually  taken  -  root  and 
sprung  up  to  blossom.  A  higher  motive 
guided  Robin  now,  and  Christopher  re- 
joiced to  feel  that  should  he  ever  be  called 
from  her,  no  longer  would  that  fair  bark 
be  left  without  a  rudder. 

Many  of  us  fail  to  appreciate  how  much 
we  owe  to  habit.  In  youth,  impulse  is  a 
dangerous  leader  ;  and  in  the  emergencies 
of  life,  unless  daily  practice  has  trained 
us  to  decide  rightly,  it  is  far  more  than 
likely  that  we  are  led  astray. 
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There  were  moments  when  the  past 
rose  up  before  Robin  and  made  her  shud- 
der. Some  newspaper  report,  a  repeated 
story,  a  chance  encounter,  and  she  drew 
closer  to  Christopher:  from  what  a  fate 
he  had  rescued  her!  Robin  took  no 
credit  to  herself.  "  Had  he  not  talked  to 
me,"  she  said,  "that  ni;iht  as  he  did, 
what  should  I  be  now?"  And  then, 
thinking  of  Jack,  how  much  more  clearly 
did  she  read  his  character!  Dealin": 
generously  with  the  forbearance  he  had 
shown  when  he  had  her  in  his  power  — 
for  Robin  recognized  how  from  the  first 
moment  he  had  held  complete  influence 
over  her  —  she  sent  her  heart  up  in 
thanksgiving  that  Jack's  life  was  still  his 
own  toshape,  unfettered  save  perhaps  by 
a  memory  of  her.  Her  woman's  nature 
clung  to  the  hope  of  that  memory;  she 
could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  could 
altogether  forget  her. 

"  I  should  like  him  sometimes  to  recall 
those  days" — and  a  tear  stole  slowly 
down  her  cheek  —  "when  he  was  penni- 
less as  we  were — poor  Jack!  —  and  I 
was  little  Robin  V'eriker ; "  and  her 
thoughts  straying  to  that  bygone  past, 
she  would  think  of  the  untaught,  run-wild 
child  she  was,  and  of  the  teaching  for 
good  which  Jack  had  tried  to  instil  into 
her.  And  in  those  recollections  love  was 
forgotten  in  gratitude  for  the  teacher; 
and  tracing  the  development  of  those 
qualities  higher,  Jack's  image  would  fade 
away,  and  his  place  be  filled  by  Christo- 
pher. 
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V. 
ON   THE    LAGOONS. 

The  mornings  are  spent  in  study, 
sometimes  among  pictures,  sometimes  in 
the  Marcian  Library,  or  again  in  those 
vast  convent  chambers  of  the  F>ari,  where 
the  archives  of  Venice  load  innumerable 
shelves.  The  afternoons  invite  us  to  a 
further  flight  upon  the  water.  Both  san- 
dolo  and  gondola  await  our  choice;  and 
we  may  sail  or  row,  according  as  the  wind 
and  inclination  tempt  us. 

Yonder  lies  San  Lazzaro,  with  the  neat 
red  buildings  of  the  Armenian  convent. 
The  last  oleander  blossoms  shine  rosy 
pink  above  its  walls  against  the  pure  blue 
sky,  as  we  glide  into  the  little  harbor. 
Boats  piled  with  coal-black  grapes  block 


the  landing-place,  for  \\\e.  fiadrl  are  gath- 
ering their  vintage  from  the  Lido,  and 
their  presses  run  with  new  wine.  My 
friend  and  I  have  not  come  to  revive 
memories  of  Byron  —  that  curious  patron 
saint  of  the  Armenian  colony  —  or  to 
inspect  the  printing-press,  which  issues 
books  of  little  value  for  our  studies.  It 
is  enough  to  pace  the  terrace,  and  linger 
half  an  hour  beneath  the  low,  broad 
arches  of  the  alleys  pleached  with  vines, 
through  which  the  domes  and  towers 
of  Venice  rise  more  beautiful  by  dis- 
tance. 

Malamocco  lies  considerably  further, 
and  needs  a  full  hour  of  stout  rowing  to 
reach  it.  Alighting  there,  we  cross  the 
narrow  strip  of  land,  and  find  ourselves 
upon  the  huge  sea-wall  —  block  piled  on 
block  of  Istrian  stone  in  tiers  and  ranks, 
with  cunning  breathing-places  for  the 
waves  to  wreak  their  fury  on,  and  foam 
their  force  away  in  fretful  waste.  The 
very  existence  of  Venice  may  be  said  to 
depend  on  these  ifiuraszi^  which  were 
finished  at  an  immense  cost  by  the  re- 
public in  the  days  of  its  decadence.  The 
enormous  monoliths  which  compose  them 
had  to  be  brought  across  the  Adriatic  in 
sailing  vessels.  Of  all  the  Lidi,  that  of 
Malamocco  is  the  weakest;  and  here,  if 
anywhere,  the  sea  might  effect  an  entrance 
into  the  lagoon.  Our  gondoliers  told  us 
of  some  places  where  the  murazzi  were 
broken  in  a  gale,  or  sciroccale,  not  very 
long  ago.  Lying  awake  in  Venice,  when 
the  wind  blows  hard,  one  hears  the  sea 
thundering  upon  its  sandy  barrier,  and 
blesses  God  for  the  murazzi.  On  such 
a  night  it  happened  once  to  me  to  dream 
a  dream  of  Venice  overwhelmed  by  wa- 
ter. I  saw  the  billows  roll  across  the 
smooth  lagoon  like  a  gigantic  Eager. 
The  Ducal  Palace  crumbled,  and  San 
Marco's  domes  went  down.  The  Campa- 
nile rocked  and  shivered  like  a  reed. 
And  all  along  the  Grand  Canal  the  pal- 
aces swayed  helpless,  tottering  to  their 
fall,  while  boats  piled  high  with  men  and 
women  strove  to  stem  the  tide,  and  save 
themselves  from  those  impending  ruins. 
It  was  a  mad  dream,  born  of  the  sea's 
roar  and  Tintoretto's  painting.  But  this 
afternoon  no  such  visions  are  suggested. 
The  sea  sleeps,  and  in  the  moist  autumn 
air  we  break  tall  branches  of  the  seeded 
yellowing  samphire  from  hollows  of  the 
rocks,  and  bear  them  homeward  in  a  way- 
ward bouquet  mixed  with  cobs  of  Indian 
corn. 

Fusina  is  another  point  for  these  ex- 
cursions.    It  lies  at  the   mouth  of   the 
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Canal  di  Brenta,  where  the  mainland  ends 
in  marsh  and  meadows,  intersected  by 
broad  renes.  In  spring  the  ditches  bloom 
with  fleurs-de-lys.  In  autumn  tliey  take 
sober  coloring  from  lilac  daisies  and  the 
delicate  sea-lavender.  Scores  of  tiny 
plants  are  turning  scarlet  on  the  brown, 
moist  earth  ;  and  when  the  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  Euganean  hills,  his  crimson 
canopy  of  cloud,  reflected  on  these  shal- 
lows, muddy  shoals,  and  wilderness  of 
matted  weeds,  converts  the  common  earth 
into  a  fairyland  of  fabulous  dyes.  Pur- 
ple, violet,  and  rose  are  spread  around  us. 
In  front  stretches  the  lagoon,  tinted  with 
a  pale  light  from  the  east,  and  beyond 
this  pallid  mirror  shines  Venice —  along, 
low,  broken  line,  touched  with  the  softest 
roseate  flush.  Ere  we  reach  the  Giu- 
decca  on  our  homeward  way  sunset  has 
faded.  The  western  skies  have  clad 
themselves  in  green,  barred  with  dark, 
fire-rimmed  clouds.  The  Euganean  hills 
stand  like  stupendous  pyramids,  Egyp- 
tian, solemn,  against  a  lemon  space  on 
the  horizon.  The  far  reaches  of  the  la- 
goons, the  Alps,  and  islands  assume  those 
tones  of  glowing  lilac  which  are  the  su- 
preme beauty  of  Venetian  evening.  Then, 
at  last,  we  see  the  first  lamps  glitter  on 
the  Zattere.  The  quiet  of  the  night  has 
come. 

Words  cannot  be  formed  to  express  the 
endless  varieties  of  Venetian  sunset. 
The  most  magnificent  follow  after  wet, 
stormy  days,  when  the  west  breaks  sud- 
denly into  a  labyrinth  of  fire,  when  chasms 
of  clear  turquoise  heavens  emerge,  and 
horns  of  flame  are  flashed  to  the  zenith, 
and  unexpected  splendors  scale  the  fret- 
ted clouds,  step  over  step,  stealing  along 
the  purple  caverns  till  the  whole  dome 
throbs.  Or,  again,  after  a  fair  day,  a 
change  of  weather  approaches,  and  high, 
infinitely  high,  the  skies  are  woven  over 
with  a  web  of  half-transparent  cirrus- 
clouds.  These  in  the  afterglow  blush 
crimson,  and  through  their  rifts  the  depth 
of  heaven  is  of  a  hard  and  gem-like  blue, 
and  all  the  water  turns  to  rose  beneath 
them.  I  remember  one  such  evening 
near  Torcello.  We  were  well  out  at  sea 
between  Mazzorbo  and  Murano.  The 
ruddy  arches  overhead  were  reflected 
without  interruption  in  the  waveless,  rud- 
dy lake  below.  Our  black  boat  was  the 
only  dark  spot  in  this  sphere  of  splendor. 
We  seemed  to  hang  suspended  ;  and  such 
as  this,  I  fancied,  must  be  the  feeling  of 
an  insect  caught  in  the  heart  of  a  fiery- 
petalled  rose.  Yet  not  these  melodra- 
matic sunsets  alone  are  beautiful.     Even 


more  exquisite,  perhaps,  are  the  lagoons, 
painted  in  monochrome  of  greys,  with 
just  one  touch  of  pink  upon  a  western 
cloud,  scattered  in  ripples  here  and  there 
on  the  waves  below,  reminding  us  that 
day  has  passed  and  evening  come.  And 
beautiful  again  are  the  calm  settings  of 
fair  weather,  when  sea  and  sky  alike  are 
cheerful,  and  the  topmost  blades  of  the 
lagoon  grass,  peeping  from  the  shallows, 
glance  like  emeralds  upon  the  surface. 
There  is  no  deep  stirring  of  the  spirit  in 
a  symphony  of  light  and  color.  But  pu- 
rity, peace,  and  freshness  make  their  way 
into  our  hearts. 

VI. 
AT   THE   LIDO. 

Of"  all  these  afternoon  excursions,  that 
to  the  Lido  is  most  frequent.  It  has  two 
points  for  approach.  The  more  distant  is 
the  little  station  of  San  Nicoletto,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Porto.  With  an  ebb-tide, 
the  water  of  the  lagoon  runs  past  the 
mulberry  gardens  of  this  hamlet  like  a 
river.  There  is  here  a  grove  of  acacia- 
trees,  shadowy  and  dreamy,  above  deep 
grass,  which  even  an  Italian  summer  does 
not  wither.  The  Riva  is  fairly  broad, 
forming  a  promenade,'  where  one  may 
conjure  up  the  personages  of  a  century 
ago.  For  San  Nicoletto  used  to  be  a 
fashionable  resort  before  the  other  points 
of  Lido  had  been  occupied  by  pleasure- 
seekers.  An  artist  even  now  will  select 
its  old-world  quiet,  leafy  shade,  and  pros- 
pect through  the  islands  of  Vignole  and 
Sant'  Erasmo  to  snow-touched  peaks  of 
Antelao  and  Tofano,  rather  than  the  glare 
and  bustle  and  extended  view  of  Venice 
which  its  rival  Sant'  Elisabetta  offers. 

But  when  we  want  a  plunge  into  the 
Adriatic,  or  a  stroii  along  smooth  sands, 
or  a  breath  of  genuine  sea-breeze,  or  a 
handful  of  horned  poppies  from  the  dunes, 
or  a  lazy  half-hour's  contemplation  of  a 
limitless  horizon  flecked  with  russet  sails, 
then  we  seek  Sant'  Elisabetta.  Our  boat 
is  left  at  the  landing-place.  We  saunter 
across  the  island  and  back  again.  Anto- 
nio and  Francesco  wait  and  order  wine, 
which  we  drink  with  them  in  the  shade  of 
the  little  osteria's  wall. 

A  certain  afternoon  in  May  I  well  re- 
member, for  this  visit  to  the  Lido  was 
marked  by  one  of  those  apparitions  which 
are  as  rare  as  they  are  welcome  to  the 
artist's  soul.  I  have  always  held  that  in 
our  modern  life  the  only  real  equivalent 
for  the  antique  mythopoeic  sense  —  that 
sense  which  enabled  the  Hellenic  race 
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figure  for  themselves  the  powers  of  earth 
and  air,  streams  and  forests,  and  tiie  pre- 
siding genii  of  places,  under  the  forms  of 
living  human  beings  —  is  supplied  by  the 
appearance  at  some  felicitous  moment  of 
a  man  or  woman  who  impersonates  for 
our  imagination  the  essence  of  the  beauty 
that  environs  us.  It  seen>s,  at  such  a 
fortunate  moment,  as  though  we  had  been 
waiting  for  this  revelation,  although  per- 
chance the  want  of  it  had  not  been  previ- 
ously felt.  Our  sensations  and  percep- 
tions test  themselves  at  the  touchstone  of 
tliis  living  individuality.  The  keynote  of 
the  whole  music  dimly  sounding  in  our 
ears,  is  struck.  A  melody  emerges,  clear 
in  form  and  excellent  in  rhythm.  The 
landscapes  we  have  painted  on  our  brain 
no  longer  lack  their  central  figure.  The 
life  proper  to  the  complex  conditions  we 
have  studied  is  discovered,  and  every  de- 
tail, judged  by  this  standard  of  vitality, 
falls  into  its  right  relations. 

I  had  been  musing  long  that  day  and 
earnestly  upon  the  mystery  of  the  lagoons, 
their  opaline  transparencies  of  air  and 
water,  their  fretful  risings  and  sudden 
subsidence  into  calm,  the  treacherousness 
of  their  shoals,  the  sparkle  and  the  splen- 
dor of  their  sunlight.  I  had  asked  myself 
how  would  a  Greek  sculptor  have  person- 
ified the  elemental  deity  of  these  salt- 
water lakes,  so  different  in  quality  from 
the  ^gean  or  Ionian  sea.-*  What  would 
he  find  distinctive  of  their  spirit?  The 
Tritons  of  these  shallows  must  be  of 
other  form  and  lineage  than  the  fierce- 
eyed  youth  who  blows  his  conch  upon  the 
curled  crest  of  a  wave,  crying  aloud  to  his 
comrades,  as  he  bears  the  nynrph  away 
to  caverns  where  the  billows  plunge  in 
tideless  instability. 

We  had  picked  up  shells  and  looked  for 
sea-horses  on  the  Adriatic  shore.  Then 
we  returned  to  give  our  boatmen  wine  be- 
neath the  vine-clad  pergola.  Four  other 
men  were  there,  drinking,  and  eating  from 
a  dish  of  fried  fish  set  upon  the  coarse, 
white  linen  cloth.  Two  of  them  soon 
rose  and  went  away.  Of  the  two  who 
stayed,  one  was  a  large,  middle-aged 
man  ;  the  other  was  still  young.  He  was 
tall  and  sinewy,  but  slender,  for  these 
Venetians  are  rarely  massive  in  their 
strength.  Each  limb  is  equally  developed 
by  the  exercise  of  rowings  upright,  bend- 
ing all  the  muscles  to  their  stroke.  Their 
bodies  are  elastically  supple,  with  free 
sway  from  the  hips  and  a  Mercurial  poise 
upon  the  ankle.  Stefano  showed  these 
qualities  almost  in  exaggeration.  The 
type  in  him  was  refined  to  its  artistic  per- 


fection. Moreover,  he  was  rarely  in  re- 
pose, but  moved  with  a  singular  brusque 
grace.  A  black,  broad-brimmed  hat  was 
thrown  back  upon  his  matted  zazzera  of 
dark  hair  tipped  with  dusky  brown.  Its 
flakes,  cut  square,  and  falling  wilfully,  re- 
minded me  of  the  lagoon  grass  when  it 
darkens  in  autumn  upon  uncovered  shoals, 
and  sunset  gilds  its  sombre  edges.  Fiery 
gray  eyes  beneath  it  gazed  intensel)*,  with 
compulsive  efiluence  of  electricity.  It 
was  the  wild  glance  of  a  Triton.  Short, 
blonde  moustache,  dazzling  teeth,  skin 
bronzed,  but  showing  white  and  healthful 
through  open  front  and  sleeves  of  lilac 
shirt.  The  dashing  sparkle  of  this  ani- 
mate splendor,  who  looked  to  me  as 
though  the  sea-waves  and  the  sun  had 
made  him  in  some  hour  of  secret  and  un- 
quiet rapture,  was  somehow  emphasized 
by  a  curious  dint  dividing  his  square  chin 
—  a  cleft  that  harmonized  with  smile  on 
lip  and  steady  flame  in  eyes.  I  hardly 
know  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  a 
reader  to  compare  eyes  to  opals.  Yet 
Stefano's  eyes,  as  they  met  mine,  had  the 
vitreous  intensity  of  opals,  as  though  the 
color  of  Venetian  waters  were  vitalized  in 
them.  This  noticeable  being  had  a  rough, 
hoarse  voice,  which,  to  develop  the  par- 
allel with  a  sea-god,  might  have  screamed 
in  storm,  or  whispered  raucous  messages 
from  crests  of  tossing  billows. 

I  felt,  as  I  looked,  that  here,  for  me  at 
least,  the  mythopoem  of  the  lagoons  was 
humanized ;  the  spirit  of  the  salt-water 
lakes  had  appeared  to  me  ;  the  final  touch 
of  life  emergent  from  nature  had  been 
given.  I  was  satisfied;  for  I  had  seen  a 
poem. 

Then  we  rose,  and  wandered  through 
the  Jews'  cemetery.  It  is  a  quiet  place, 
where  the  flat  gravestones,  inscribed  in 
Hebrew  and  Italian,  lie  deep  in  Lido 
sand,  waved  over  with  wild  grass  and 
poppies.  I  would  fain  believe  that  no 
neglect,  but  rather  the  fashion  of  this 
folk,  had  left  the  monuments  of  genera- 
tions to  be  thus  resumed  by  nature.  Yet, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  history  of  this 
burial  ground,  I  dare  not  affirm  so  much. 
There  is  one  outlying  piece  of  the  ceme- 
tery which  seems  to  contradict  my  char- 
itable interpretation.  It  is  not  far  from 
San  Nicoletto.  No  enclosure  marks  it 
from  the  unconsecrated  dunes.  Acacia- 
trees  sprout  amid  the  monuments,  and 
break  the  tablets  with  their  thorny  shoots 
upthrusting  from  the  soil.  Where  patri- 
archs and  rabbis  sleep  for  centuries  the 
fishers  of  the  sea  now  wander,  and  defile 
these  habitations  of  the  dead  — 
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Corruption  most  abhorred 
Mingling  itself  with  their  renowned  ashes. 
Some  of  the  gravestones  have  been  used 
to  fence  the  towing-path  ;  and  one  I  saw, 
well  carved  with  letters  legible  of  Hebrew 
on  fair  Istrian  marble,  which  roofed  an 
open  drain  leading  from  the  stable  of  a 
Christian  dog. 

VII. 
A   VENETIAN   RESTAURANT. 

At  the  end  of  a  long,  glorious  day,  un- 
happy is  that  mortal  whom  the  Hermes 
of  a  cosmooolitan  hotel,  white-chokered 
and  white-waistcoated,  marshals  to  the 
Hades  of  the  table-d'hote.  The  world 
has  often  been  compared  to  an  inn  ;  but 
on  my  way  down  to  this  common  meal  I 
have,  not  unfrequently,  felt  fain  to  re- 
verse the  simile.  From  their  separate 
stations,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  guests 
like  ghosts  flit  to  a  gloomy,  gas-lit  cham- 
ber. They  are  of  various  speech  and 
race,  preoccupied  with  divers  interests 
and  cares.  Necessity  and  the  waiter 
drive  them  all  to  a  sepulchral  syssition, 
whereof  the  cook  too  frequently  deserves 
that  old  Greek  comic  epithet  —  Mov fiayeipog 
—  cook  of  the  Inferno.  And  just  as  we 
are  told  that  in  Charon's  boat  we  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  pick  our  society,  so  here 
we  must  accept  what  fellowship  the  fates 
provide.  An  English  spinster  retailing 
paradoxes  culled  to-day  from  Ruskin's 
handbooks  ;  an  American  citizen  describ- 
ing his  jaunt  in  a  gondola  from  the  rail- 
way station  ;  a  German  shopkeeper  de- 
scanting in  one  breath  on  Baur's  Bock 
and  the  beauties  of  the  Marcusplatz  ;  an 
intelligent  aesthete  bent  on  working  into 
clearness  his  own  views  of  Carpaccio  s 
genius  :  all  these  in  turn,  or  all  together, 
must  be  suffered  gladly  through  well-nigh 
two  long  hours.  Uncomforted  in  soul 
we  rise  from  the  expensive  "banquet ;  and 
how  often  rise  from  it  unfed  ! 

Far  other  be  the  doom  of  my  own 
friends  — of  pious  bards  and  genial  com- 
panions, lovers  of  natural  and  lovely 
things  I  Nor  for  these  do  I  desire  a  seat 
at  Florian's  marble  tables,  or  a  perch  in 
Quadri's  window,  though  the  former  sup- 
ply dainty  food,  and  the  latter  command 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Piazza.  Rather 
would  I  lead  them  to  a  certain  humble 
tavern  on  the  Zattere.  It  is  a  quaint, 
low-built,  unpretending  little  place,  near 
a  bridge,  with  a  garden  hard  by  which 
sends  a  cataract  of  honeysuckles  sun- 
ward over  a  too-jealous  wall.  In  front 
lies  a  Mediterranean  steamer,  which  all 


day  long  has  been  discharging  cargo. 
Gazing  westward  up  Giudecca,  masts  and 
funnels  bar  the  sunset  and  the  Paduan 
hills  ;  and  from  a  little  front  room  of  the 
trattoria  the  view  is  so  marine  that  one 
keeps  fancying  oneself  in  some  ship's 
cabin.  Sea-captains  sit  and  smoke  beside 
their  glass  or  grog  in  the  pavilion  and 
the  caffe.  But  we  do  not  seek  their  com- 
pany at  dinner-time.  Our  way  lies  under 
yonder  arch,  and  up  the  narrow  alley  into 
a  paved  court.  Here  are  oleanders  in 
pots,  and  plants  of  Japanese  euonymus  in 
tubs ;  and  from  the  walls  beneath  the 
windows  hang  cages  of  all  sorts  of  birds 
—  a  talking  parrot,  a  whistling  blackbird, 
goldfinches,  canaries,  linnets.  Athos,  the 
fat  dog,  w'ho  goes  to  market  daily  in  a 
barchetta  with  his  master,  snuffs  around. 
"Where  are  Porthos  and  Aramis,  my 
friend  ?  "  Athos  does  not  take  the  joke  ; 
he  only  wags  his  stump  of  a  tail,  and 
pokes  his  nose  into  my  hand.  What  a 
Tartufe's  nose  it  is!  Its  bridge  displays 
the  full  parade  of  leather-bound  brass- 
nailed  muzzle.  But  beneath,  this  muzzle 
is  a  patent  sham.  The  frame  does  not 
even  pretend  to  close  on  Athos's  jaw,  and 
the  wise  dog  wears  it  like  a  decoration. 
A  little  further  we  meet  that  ancient  grey 
cat,  who  has  no  discoverable  name,  but  is 
famous  for  the  sprightliness  and  grace 
with  which  she  bears  her  eighteen  years. 
Not  far  from  the  cat  one  is  sure  to  find 
Carlo  —  the  bird-like,  bright-faced,  close- 
cropped  Venetian  urchin,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  trot  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  cellar  and  the  dining-tables.  At  the 
end  of  the  court  we  walk  into  the  kitchen, 
where  the  black-capped  little  padrone^ 
and  the  gigantic,  white-capped  ^/z^?/" are  in 
close  consultation.  Here  we  have  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  larder  —  fish 
of  various  sorts,  meat,  vegetables,  several 
kinds  of  birds,  pigeons,  tordi,  beccafichi, 
geese,  wild  ducks,  chickens,  woodcock, 
etc.,  according  to  the  season.  We  select 
our  dinner,  and  retire  to  eat  it  either  in 
the  court  among  the  birds  beneath  the 
vines,  or  in  the  low,  dark  room  which 
occupies  one  side  of  it.  Artists  of  many 
nationalities  and  divers  ages  frequent  this 
house;  and  the  talk  arising  from  the 
several  little  tables  turns  upon  points  of 
interest  and  beauty  in  the  life  and  land- 
scape of  Venice.  There  can  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  excellence  of 
the  cuisine^  or  about  the  reasonable 
charges  of  this  trattoria.  A  soup  of 
lentils,  followed  by  boiled  turbot  or  fried 
soles,  beefsteak  or  mutton  cutlets,  tordi 
or  beccafichi,  with  a  salad,  the  whole  en- 
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I  livened  with  good  red  wine  or  Florio's 
Sicilian  Marsala  from  the  cask,  costs 
about  'four  francs.  Gas  is  unknown  in 
the  establishment.  There  is  no  noise,  no 
bustle,  no  brutality  of  waiters,  no  ahu- 
rissement  of  tourists.  And  when  dinner 
is  done  we  can  sit  a  while  over  our  ciga- 
rette and  coffee,  talking  until  the  night  in- 
vites us  to  a  stroll  along  the  Zattere  or  a 
giro  in  the  gondola. 

VIII. 
NIGHT   IN   VENICE. 

Night  in  Venice  !  Night  is  nowhere 
else  so  wonderful,  unless  it  be  in  winter 
among  the  high  Alps.  But  the  nights  of 
Venice  and  the  nights  of  the  mountains 
are  too  different  in  kind  to  be  compared. 

There  is  the  ever-recurring  miracle  of 
the  full  moon  rising,  before  day  is  dead, 
behind  San  Giorgio,  spreading  a  path  of 
gold  on  the  lagoon  which  black  boats  trav- 
erse with  the  glow-worm  lamp  upon  their 
prow;  ascending  the  cloudless  sky  and 
silvering  the  domes  of  the  Salute;  pour- 
ing her  vitreous  sheen  upon  the  red  lights 
of  the  Piazzetta ;  flooding  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal, and  lifting  the  Rialto  higher  in 
ethereal  whiteness;  piercing  but  pene- 
trating not  the  murky  labyrinth  of  rio 
linked  with  7'io,  through  which  we  wind 
in  light  and  shadow,  to  reach  once  more 
the  level  glories  and  the  luminous  ex- 
panse of  heaven  beyond  the  iMisericordia. 

This  is  the  melodrama  of  Venetian 
moonlight,  and  if  a  single  impression  of 
the  night  has  to  be  retained  from  one  visit 
to  Venice,  those  are  fortunate  who  chance 
upon  a  full  moon  of  fair  weather.  Yet  I 
know  not  whether  some  quieter  and  so- 
berer effects  are  not  more  thrillin":.  To- 
night,  for  example,  the  waning  moon  will 
rise  late  through  veils  of  scirocco.  Over 
the  bridges  of  San  Crisostomo  and  San 
Gregorio,  through  the  deserted  Calle  di 
Mezzo,  we  walk  in  darkness,  pass  the 
marble  basements  of  the  Salute,  and  push 
our  way  along  its  riva  to  the  point  of  the 
Dogana.  We  are  out  at  sea  alone,  be- 
tween the  Canalozzo  and  the  Giudecca. 
A  moist  wind  ruffles  the  water  and  cools 
our  forehead.  It  is  so  dark  that  we  can 
only  see  San  Giorgio  by  the  light  reflected 
on  it  from  the  Piazzetta.  The  same  light 
climbs  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark,  and 
shows  the  golden  angel  in  a  mystery  of 
gloom.  The  only  noise  that  reaches  us 
is  a  confused  hum  from  the  Piazza.  Sit- 
ting and  musing  there,  the  blackness  of 
the  water  whispers  in  our  ears  a  tale  of 


death.  And  now  we  hear  a  plash  of  oars, 
and  gliding  through  the  darkness  comes 
a  single  boat.  One  man  leaps  upon  the 
landing-place  without  a  word  and  disap- 
pears. There  is  another  wrapped  in  a 
military  cloak  asleep.  I  see  his  face  be- 
neath me,  pale  and  quiet.  The  barca- 
7-uolo  turns  the  point  in  silence.  From 
the  darkness  they  came.  Into  the  dark- 
ness they  have  gone.  It  is  only  an  ordi- 
nary incident  of  coastguard  service.  But 
the  spirit  of  the  night  has  made  a  poem 
of  it. 

Even  tempestuous  and  rainy  weather, 
though  melancholy  enough,  is  never  sor- 
did here.  There  is  no  noise  from  carriage 
traffic  in  Venice,  and  the  sea-wind  pre- 
serves the  purity  and  transparency  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  had  been  raining  all  day, 
but  at  evening  came  a  partial  clearing.  I 
went  down  to  the  Molo,  where  the  large 
reach  of  the  lagoon  was  all  moon-silvered, 
and  San  Giorgio  Maggiore  dark  against 
the  bluish  sky,  and  Santa  Maria  delfa 
Salute  domed  with  moon-irradiated  pearl, 
and  the  wet  slabs  of  the  Riva  shimmering 
in  moonlight,  the  whole,  misty  sky,  with 
its  clouds  and  stellar  spaces,  drenched  in 
moonlight,  nothing  but  moonlight  sensi- 
ble except  the  tawny  flare  of  gas-lamps 
and  the  orange  lights  of  gondolas  afloat 
upon  the  waters.  On  such  a  night  the 
very  spirit  of  Venice  is  abroad.  We  feel 
why  she  is  called  Bride  of  the  Sea. 

Take  yet  another  night.  There  had 
been  a  representation  of  Verdi's  "  Forza 
del  Destino "  at  the  Teatro  Malibran. 
After  midnight  we  walked  homeward 
through  the  Merceria,  crossed  the  Piazza, 
and  dived  into  the  narrow  Calle  which 
leads  to  the  Traghetto  of  the  Salute.  It 
was  a  warm,  moist,  starless  night,  and 
there  seemed  no  air  to  breathe  in  those 
narrow  alleys.  The  gondolier  was  half 
asleep.  We  called  him  as  we  jumped 
into  his  boat,  and  rang  our  soldi  on  the 
gunwale.  Then  he  arose  and  turned  the 
ferro  round,  and  stood  across  towards 
the  Salute.  Silently,  insensibly,  from  the 
oppression  of  confinement  in  the  airless 
streets,  to  the  liberty  and  immensity  of 
the  water  and  the  night,  we  passed.  It 
was  but  two  minutes  ere  we  touched  the 
shore,  and  said  good-night,  and  went  our 
way,  and  left  the  ferryman.  But  in  that 
brief  passage  he  had  opened  our  souls  to 
everlasting  things — the  freshness,  and 
the  darkness,  and  the  kindness  of  the 
brooding,  all-enfolding  night  above  .the 
sea. 

J.  A.  Symonds. 
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The  publications  of  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  have  thrown  light  on  many 
of  the  small  incidents  of  the  daily  life  of 
our  ancestors,  as  well  as  on  the  great 
events  of  history.  But  they  have  not 
brought  to  light' any  manuscript  on  the 
art  of  cookery,  and  it  is  to  the  research 
of  a  lady  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
publication  of  the  "Noble  Boke  off 
Cookry"  of  which  we  now  propose  to 
give  a  short  account.  In  the  library  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  at  Holkham  there 
exists  a  very  curious  manuscript,  which 
has  lately  been  reprinted,  and  thus  made 
accessible  to  the  public.  Mrs.  Alexander 
Napier,  who  edits  the  work,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  introduction  to  it,  and 
added  notes  illustrating  the  text.  The 
"Noble  Boke  of  Cookery,"  for  it  is  of 
cookery  the  manuscript  treats,  deserves 
attention  from  more  than  one  point  of 
view.  We  gather  from  its  contents  what 
our  ancestors  considered  dainty  dishes, 
what  materials  were  at  the  command  of 
the  cook,  what  were  the  deficiencies  and 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome,  what  great 
differences  of  taste  from  that  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  marked,  and  how  few  are  the 
ingenious  combinations  which  have  sur- 
vived to  modern  times. 

Mrs.  Napier  assigns  1467  as  the  prob- 
able date  of  the  "  Noble  Boke."  There 
is  so  great  a  resemblance  in  the  recipes, 
as  well  as  in  the  words  in  which  they  are 
expressed,  to  the  "  Forme  of  Cury,"  com- 
piled about  1390  by  the  master  cooks  of 
Richard  II.,  that  it  may  be  as  old  as  that 
composition.  The  "  Forme  of  Cury  "  on 
a  vellum  roll,  which  was  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  her  reign  by  Lord  Stafford's  heir,  event- 
ually came  into  the  hands  of  that  Gus- 
tavus  Brander  of  Christ  Church,  whose 
signal  preservation  from  drowning  in  the 
Thames  in  the  year  1768  is  commemorated 
by  an  annual  sermon  preached  in  the 
beautiful  minster  church,  near  which  was 
his  country  house,  and  where  he  collected 
"rarities."  Mr.  Warner,  the  incumbent 
of  a  Hampshire  parish,  at  Mr.  Brander's 
request,  printed  the  "Forme"  in  his 
^'- Antiqiiitates  Culinaricsy  The  orig- 
inal, it  is  said  in  the  introduction,  was  not 
found  at  Mr.  Brander's  death,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  now  no  possibility  of  de- 
ciphering in  the  original  the  strange 
words  and  stranger  dishes. 

In  the  Holkham  "  Boke  "  the  first  bill 


of  fere  is  that  of  "  a  ffeste  of  King  Henry 
the  Fourth  to  the  Heralds  and  ffrench 
men  when  they  justed  in  Smytheffelde." 
As  Henry  died  in  1413,  this  repast  was 
historical  at  the  time  assigned  to  our 
"Boke."  The  materials  in  the  way  of 
poultry  and  game  seem  to  have  been 
abundant,  and  they  hold  important  places 
in  each  of  the  three  courses.  Fish  eaten 
on  fast-days,  when  flesh  was  not  allowed, 
was  sparingly,  if  at  all,  served  on  other 
days,  and  the  "  Heraldes  and  ffrench 
men  "  were  not  offered  any  fish. 

But  at  "the  ccronacon  off  King  Henry 
the  ffyfte "  we  read  of  pike,  lamprey, 
gurnard,  trout,  roach,  shrimps,  eels, 
plaice,  conger,  bass,  mullet,  salmon,  soles, 
halybut,  sturgeon,  tench,  flounders,  min- 
nows, and  porpoise  (we  modernize  the 
spelling).  Falstaff  deplores  "the  many 
fish  meals,"  which  destroy  manly  vigor. 
But  with  so  great  a  variety  of  sea  as  well 
as  river  fish,  there  was  no  lack  of  nutri- 
ment in  such  a  meal. 

The  most  important  bills  of  fare,  how- 
ever, are  those  of  the  series  of  feasts  on 
the  occasion  of  the  "  stallacion  "  of  Nev- 
ille, Archbishop  of  York  and  Chancellor 
of  Engfland.  The  vicissitudes  of  his 
career  were  so  remarkable  that  a  short 
sketch  may  not  be  out  of  place.  Brother 
to  the  Kingmaker,  George  Neville  was 
"Consecrate  Bishoppe  of  Exeter"  De- 
cember 3,  1458,  when  not  fully  twenty 
years  of  age  ;  in  1460  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England ;  but  after  that 
marriage  of  the  king  to  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville  which  was  so  great  an  insult  to  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  then  in  France  intent 
on  queen  making,  Edward  IV.  felt  the 
importance  of  weakening  the  power  of 
the  Neville  family,  and  withdrew  the  seals 
from  George. 

Notwithstanding  this  alienation  of  the  King 
from  him,  in  the  year  1464  hee  obtained  the 
Archbishopricke  of  Yorke,  and  held  the  same 
(but  with  great  trouble)  untill  his  death.*  It 
was  the  hap  of  this  Archbishop  to  take  King 
Edward  prisoner  at  Owlney,t  in  Northampton- 
shire, but  soon  Kingr  Edward  was  on  the  throne 
and  Archbishop  Neville  in  the  Tower.  He 
was,  however,  soon  set  at  liberty  and  then  per- 
mitted to  hunt  with  the  King,  to  whom  he 
made  relation  of  some  extraordinary  kind  of 
game  wherewith  he  was  wont  to  solace  him- 
self at  a  house  he  had  built,  and  furnished 
very  sumptuously,  called  the  Moore,  in  Hart- 
fordshire.     The  King  seemed  desirous  to  be 

*  Georee  Neville  was  sent  over  to  Calais  to  a  state 
prison  and  kept  there  till  1476,  when  he  was  liberated 
on  the  ground  of  declining  health,  and  died  soon  after. 
(Campbell's  Chancellors.) 

t  Owlney  is  a  false  reading  for  Owndale,  now  Oundle. 
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partaker  of  this  sport,  and  appornted  a  day 
when  hee  would  come  thither  to  hunt.  The 
Archbishop,  taking  his  leave,  got  him  home, 
sent  for  much  plate  he  had  hid  during  the 
warres,  and  borrowed  also  much  of  his  friends. 
The  Deere  which  the  King  hunted  being  thus 
brought  into  the  toyle,  the  day  before  his  ap- 
point'ed  time  hee  sentfor  the  Archbishop  com- 
manding him,  all  excuses  set  apart,  to  repayre 
to  Windsor.  As  soon  as  he  came  he  was 
arrested  of  treason  ;  all  his  plate,  money,  and 
other  moveable  goods,  to  the  value  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  were  seized  by  the  King, 
and  himself  a  long  space  after  was  kept  pris- 
oner at  Calis  and  Guisnes,  during  which  time 
the  King  took  to  himself  the  profiles  and  tem- 
poralties  of  his  bishopricke.  By  intercession 
and  entreaty  of  his  friends  he  obtained  his 
liberty  in  the  year  1476.  The  feast  that  was 
made  at  this  mans  installation  was  exceeding 
great  and  such  as  our  age  hath  seldom  (I  will 
not  say  never)  seen. 

Sixty-two  cooks  were  employed  to  pre- 
pare this  feast:  their  labors  could  not 
have  been  light,  for  besides  "g^reat  beef 
and  mutton,"  "oxene,"  "  porcelle,"  ante- 
lopes, boars'  heads,  venison,  and  roe, 
there  were  game  birds  and  tame  birds  of 
every  kind  ;  swans  and  egrets,  ganets  and 
gulls,  heron  and  peacock,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges (pertuches),  plover,  woodcock, 
goodwitts,  redshanks,  Yarowe  helpes, 
knottes  (birds  named  after  King  Knut), 
bittern  and  curlew,  quails,  pigeons, 
chyckens  and  capons,  larks,  dotterelles, 
martynets.  Soups  and  potage,  sweet 
dishes  and  fruits,  "  peres  in  ceripe " 
(pears  in  syrup),  but  no  vegetables  are 
named.  Dinner  was  served  at  midday, 
or  earlier  and  before  midday,  so  that 
cooks  must  have  risen  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  ready  the  hot  dishes. 

The  preparation  of  the  ornamental 
dishes  required  much  time  and  skill.  We 
read  of  "  sutteltes,'*  that  is,  towers  and 
castles,  with  banners  and  devices,  coun- 
terfeit birds  and  beasts,  with  "skrip- 
tures  "  attached  to  them,  conveying  to 
the  royal  personage  some  word  of  exhor- 
tation :  "  Regardez  Roi  La  droit  voy," 
"  Eyez  pete  des  comunalte."  Sometimes 
the  "sotelte"  was  "Madonna  Mary," 
and  probably  the  dishes  called  *'  mon 
ami  "  and  "  mamony  "  were  named  after 
the  Blessed  Virgin. 

From  the  bills  of  fare  we  pass  on  to 
the  "  Kalender  of  the  Boke  of  Cookry," 
and  the  "  Dighting  of  the  Dysshes."  The 
recipes  are  in  the  Anglo-French  of  the 
cook  of  that  time,  and  both  writing  and 
spelling  so  uncertain,  that  it  requires  bold 
guessing  to  affix  a  meaning  to  them.  To 
any  ingenious   person  desiring  a  change 


'8s 

from  guessing  acrostics  we  would  sug- 
gest taking  these  recipes  to  turn  them 
into  the  English  of  the  present  day  and 
make  their  meaning  plain.  The  recipes 
for  bread  sauce  are  headed  (page  51) 
"  Wellid  peper  ;  "  (page  77)  "  Sauce 
aliper."  These  are  corrupt  writing  for 
"  Sauce  a  le  pain."  It  is  easy  to  recog- 
nize "pain  perdu "  in  "pain  pardieu," 
"civet"  in  "  cevy,"  "Charlotte"  in 
"  Charlet."  "Bruet"is  from  the  Ger- 
man  "briihen  ;  "  "  buknad,"  from  "back- 
en."  "  Obleys  "  are  the  thin  wafers  or 
biscuits,  now  called  "oblaten,"  and  well 
known  as  a  Carlsbad  speciality.  Is  "  vo- 
tose  "  a  travestie  for  "  tot  fait,"  which  is 
the  origin  of  our  schoolboys'  "  toffy  "  ? 

To  mak  vofose  tak  gobettes  of  mary  (marrow) 
and  dates  cutt  gret  sugur  and  poudur  of  guin- 
ger,  saffron,  and  salt,  and  mak  afoile  as  ye  did 
befor,  and  do  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  mak  an- 
other, then  tak  the  for  said  stuf  and  couche 
thes  in  almost  as  brod  as  the  foile,  and  wet  the 
bredes  of  the  foille  aboue  and  closse  and  bak 
it  essely,  and  when  it  is  bak  cutt  it  in  peces 
eury  pece  ij  enche  square. 

The  recipe  for  "  oile "  or  "  oyle 
soupes  "  (page  81)  is  a  refined  dish,  but 
does  not  contain  any  oil :  — 

Tak  and  boyll  mylk  and  yolks  of  eggs  and 
draw  them  thro'  a  streiner,  and  cast  it  into  the 
mylk  and  heet  it,  but  lett  it  not  boill,  and  stir 
it  till  it  be  somdele  thick,  then  cast  thes  to 
sugur  and  salt,  and  cutt  whit  bred  in  sopes  and 
cast  the  sopes  ther  in,  and  serue  it  in  the  man- 
ner of  potage.     (Page  81.) 

The  derivation  is  from  the  French  word 
oi7/e,  Spanish  ol/a,  and  may  be  found  in 
the  Dictionnaire  of  the  Acaddmie,  1718, 
where  the  potage  is  said  to  be  made  with 
divers  meats  and  herbs. 

"Cratones"  (page  122)  is  "  cretons," 
an  old  French  word  for  a  preparation  of 
scraps  of  pork  or  other  meat  (Littr^). 

"  Mortis "  is  probably  the  dish  de- 
scribed by  Lord  Bacon  as  excellent  to 
nourish  those  that  are  weak.  It  is  made 
with  the  brawn  of  capons  stamped, 
strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity 
of  almond  butter. 

Another  of  the  recipes  found  in  the 
"boke"  is  also  given  by  the  philosopher, 
as  for  "  chuets  "  (or  "  chewets  "), 

which  are  likewise  minced  meat  instead  of  but- 
ter and  fat ;  it  were  good  to  moisten  them 
partly  with  cream,  or  almond  or  pistachio  milk, 
or  barley,  or  maiz  cream,  adding  a  little  cori- 
ander seed  and  carraway  seed,  and  a  very  little 
saffron. 

A  preparation  which  is  not  to  be  met 
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with  in  the  older  work  is  so  curious  that 
we  are  tempted  to  quote  it :  — 

Take  [says  the  great  Chancellor]  two  large 
capons,  parboil,  add  in  the  decoction  the  pill 
of  a  sweet  lemon  and  a  little  mace,  cut  off  the 
shanks  and  throw  them  away ;  mince  the  ca- 
pons small,  put  them  in  a  neat  boulter  (sieve), 
then  take  a  kilderkin  of  four  gallons  Ss.  beer 
new  as  it  cometh  from  the  tunning,  thrust  the 
boulter  in  the  kilderkin,  and  let  it  steep  three 
days  and  three  nights,  the  bung-hole  being 
open  to  work,  then  close  in  the  bung-hole  and 
so  let  it  continue  a  day  and  a  half,  then  draw 
it  in  bottles,  and  you  may  drink  it  well  after 
three  days  bottling,  and  it  will  last  six  weeks. 
It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  consumption.* 

The  word  "  a  coles  "  looks  rather  per- 
plexing at  page  21  of  the  "  boke  ;  "  at 
page  112  it  is  spelt  "acolles;"  and  the 
"cullice"  of  cocks  is  another  of  Lord 
Bacon's  dishes.  In  modern  cookery  books 
it  is  known  as  "  coulis,"  the  juice  that 
flows  from  meat. 

What  garden  stuff  was  to  be  had  in 
those  days?  Cabbage,  cane  beans,  peas, 
parsley,  sage,  "ysope,"  "  nettilles,"  "sor- 
ell,"  mint,  "onyons,"  leeks,  saffron,  rose- 
mary. A  limited  range  for  food.  To  ob- 
tain or  to  heighten  flavor  the  mediasval 
cook,  like  some  of  the  present  day,  made 
a  profuse  use  of  spices.  In  every  dish 
we  find  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  "canelle  " 
(cinnamon).  Sugar,  honey,  with  currants 
("raissins  of  corans,"  in  the  French  of 
to-day  raisins  de  Corinthe),  were  mixed 
in  fish  and  savory  dishes.  The  expres- 
sion groseille  a  inaqiiereati  is  still  used 
in  French  to  distinguish  gooseberries 
from  currants,  both  of  them  being  gro- 
seilles.  This  term  must  have  arisen 
from  the  practice  of  eating  green  goose- 
berry sauce  with  mackerel,  probably  an 
old  Norman  custom,  which  is  still  faith- 
fully retained  in  Norfolk  and  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Britain,  where  the  mackerel 
and  the  green  gooseberries  arrive  at  the 
same  season. 

It  is  a  canon  of  cookery  that  there 
should  be  a  little  salt  in  all  sweet  dishes, 
and  a  little  sugar  in  all  savory  dishes,  but 
that  the  palate  should  not  perceive  the 
mixture.  In  many  of  the  recipes  of  the 
fifteenth  century  large  quantities  of  sugar 
or  honey  are  mixed  with  spices  and  saf- 
fron, and  few  dishes  can  have  had  dis- 
tinctive flavor  or  color. 

Spices  and  sugar  were  brought  from 
Venice  in  1485;  the  freight  for  gross 
spice,  small  spice,  and  Levant  sugar  is 
regulated  by  no  less  a  person  than   the 

*  Natural  and  Experimental  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  90. 


doge.  Later  on  in  1505  pepper  is  worth 
eighteen  and  one-half  gros  the  pound, 
equal  to  fifty-six  ducats  the  cargo  ;  ginger 
from  Alexandria  twenty-four  gros,  and 
what  comes  from  Portugal,  of  which  there 
is  very  little,  fetches  seventeen.  The 
ducat  at  Antwerp  is  worth  seventy-six 
gros.* 

Milk  and  butter  are  so  seldom  used, 
we  infer  they  were  very  scarce  articles. 
"May  butter"  is  once  named  as  an  in- 
gredient. Probably  no  butter  was  made 
for  many  months  of  the  year,  during 
which  the  cows  were  too  ill  fed  to  yield 
milk,  or  the  calves  required  it  exclusively. 
Salted  butter  there  was,  but  over-salted 
and  ill-made,  and  no  improvement  to 
"  cookry."  Milk  of  almonds  is  constantly 
named,  where  we  should  use  cream  or 
milk;  though  it  must  always  have  been  a 
costly  material.  Perhaps  the  explanation 
is  that  these  recipes  came  from  the  south 
of  France  and  Italy,  where  the  climate 
does  not  favor  the  use  of  cream. 

The  impression  we  receive  from  a  study 
of  these  recipes  is  not  favorable  to  the 
taste  of  our  ancestors.  Savory  dishes 
are  spoiled  by  the  introduction  of  sweet 
ingredients,  sweet  dishes  by  an  indis- 
criminate use  of  spices.  If  a  number  of 
dishes  are  desiralDle,  each  dish  should 
have  its  distinct  flavor,  and  should  be 
acceptable  to  different  palates,  or  to  the 
palate  at  different  stages  of  a  repast. 

We  feel  a  natural  curiosity  to  know  as 
much  as  we  can  of  the  manner  of  life  of 
our  forefathers  —  the  hours  they  kept, 
their  diet;  their  amusements,  their  ban-  n 
quets,  their  bills  of  fare,  and  even  of  their  i| 
cooks.  It  is  only  from  the  old  household 
records  of  past  centuries,  which  now  and 
then  come  to  light,  as  this  volume  has 
done  from  the  treasures  of  the  Holkham 
Library,  and  from  the  privy  purse  ex- 
penses of  the  court,  and  of  a  few  noble 
families,  that  these  details  can  be  ascer- 
tained. They  remind  us  of  the  marvel- 
lous contrast  which  exists  between  the 
hard  life  and  limited  resources  of  even 
the  highest  ranks  of  society  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  supplies  drawn 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  which 
now  find  their  way  to  the  humblest  table. 
Commerce  and  free  communication  have 
opened  the  markets  of  the  world  to  the 
tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  the  West  In- 
dies, the  oranges  and  pine-apples  of  the 
Azores,  the  corn  of  America,  and  even  to 
meat  brought  from   the   Antipodes.     Ii 
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the  fifteenth  century  there  may  have  been 
at  times  of  festivity  a  kind  of  rude  abun- 
dance, but  it  could  only  draw  its  supplies 
from  the  adjacent  waters  — the  pool,  the 
stream,  or  the  sea;  from  the  g^me  of  the 
forest  and  the  fen;  from  the  farmyard  or 
the  poultry-yard;  but  this  only  during  the 
finer  months  of  the  year;  for  the  winter, 
meat  was  salted  down  for  household  con- 
sumption. Vegetables  were  scarce,  and 
few  kinds  of  them  were  known.  The 
potato  was  not,  and,  as  the  old  rhyme  tells 
us,  even  hops,  turkeys,  and  beer  came 
into  England  at  a  later  date.  The  art  of 
the  cook  was,  therefore,  circumscribed  by 
the  materials  at  his  disposal,  and  many  of 
the  commonest  and  most  essential  ele- 
ments of  good  cookery  were  wanting. 
Their  place  appears  to  have  been  supplied 
by  elaborate  ornamental  devices  and  by 
the  use  of  the  condiments  which  reached 
this  country  from  Italy  and  Flanders. 
But  these  of  course  were  costly,  and  only 
to  be  met  with  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 
The  fare  of  the  humbler  classes  was  nec- 
essarily coarse  and  homely;  but  the  price 
of  meat  was  relatively  low.  The  English 
were  always  celebrated  as  a  meat-eating 
nation  —  far  more  so  than  the  French, 
the  Scotch,  or  the  Irish  — and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance was  ascribed  much  of  their 
prowess  and  vigor.  Something,  no  doubt, 
diet  has  to  do  with  national  character,  and 
the  cookery  of .  a  people  cannot  be  alto- 
gether disconnected  from  its  history. 


From  The  Spectator. 
"FANATICISM"    IN  THE   EAST. 

The  English  middle  class  of  to-day  is 
singularly  free  from  fanaticism.  It  has 
its  little  enthusiasms,  no  doubt,  and  can 
grow  eager  for  or  against  a  cause  ;  but  of 
true  fanaticism,  of  a  liability  to  religious 
emotion  such  as  carries  itsisubjects  com- 
pletely out  of  themselves,  away  from  facts, 
and  beyond  laws,  it  seldom  displays  a 
sign.  The  mind  of  the  class  is  marked 
by  steady  and  rather  cold,  though  often 
very  ignorant,  judgment,  and  a  certain 
repugnance  for  religious  emotions  strong 
enough  to  lead  to  immediate  action.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  we  suppose,  that  English 
people  just  now  are  so  inclined  to  regard 
fanaticism  outside  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  East,  as  so  great  and  pervad- 
ing a  force,  —  as  the  explanation  of  every 
unaccountable  action,  and  the  motive  of 
every  unusual  display  of  activity.  It  is 
an  impulse  they  do  not  feel  themselves, 
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and  which  rather  puzzles  them,  and  they, 
therefore,  set  down  to  its  influence  every 
phenomenon  they  do  not  quite  compre- 
hend or  very  greatly  dislike.  They  find 
that  slatternly  mode  of  thinking  so  con- 
venient that  they  are  gradually  making  of 
fanaticism  the  motive  power  of  the  East, 
and  using  it  as  if  one  word  could  bear 
half-a-dozen  separate  meanings.  Some- 
times fanaticism  is  the  equivalent  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  sometimes  of  mere 
fury,  sometimes  of  hatred,  very  often  of 
lunacy,  now  and  again  of  mere  Oriental- 
ism, and  constantly  of  physical  courage. 
All  Mussulmans  in  particular  are  assumed 
to  have  fanaticism,  as  if  it  were  some  sep- 
arate mental  peculiarity  belonging  to  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  which  accounted  for 
everything,  and  especially  for  any  very 
marked  impulse.  When  Californians  at- 
tack Chinamen,  or  English  laborers  pom- 
mel Irishmen,  or  Marseillais  artisans 
wound  Italians,  Englishmen  explain  their 
conduct  by  race  hatred,  or  trade  jealousy, 
or  political  feeling;  but  when  Arabs  in 
Alexandria  kill  Europeans,  they  attribute 
the  outburst  to  "  fanaticism."  The  Turks 
are  said  to  be  fanatics  if  they  evince  any 
sympathy  with  Arabi,  or  any  wish  that 
their  own  fellow-subjects  should  defeat 
intrusive  strangers  from  the  West.  When 
any  of  Arabi 's  soldiers  show  decent  cour- 
age, they  are  described  as  "  fanatics,"  and 
the  Times  positively  asserts  that  Arabi's 
success  or  defeat  depends  upon  that  un- 
known quantity,  the  fanaticism  he  inspires 
among  his  soldiers.  Scores  of  corre- 
spondents assert  every  day  that  Europe 
is  in  danger,  because  Asia  has  once  more 
grown  "fanatic;  "  and  France  in  particu- 
lar is  bidden  to  beware  of  that  burst  of 
fanaticism  which  may  within  the  next  few 
months  deprive  her  of  her  ascendancy  ia 
north  Africa. 

Well,  there  is  fanaticism  in  the  East, 
more  especially  among  Mussulmans. 
Every  Eastern  creed,  Christianity  includ- 
ed, with  the  solitary  exception  of  Confu- 
cianism, puts  the  interest  of  the  next 
world  above  the  interest  of  this,  and  calls 
upon  its  devotees  to  obey  the  divine  law, 
even  when  such  obedience  is  unsafe,  or 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
Among  so  many  scores  of  millions  who 
are  thus  exhorted,  it  would  be  strange  if 
there  were  not  a  few  who  obeyed  ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  many  are  fairly 
obedient.  Christians  who  are  so  are  said 
to  be  "  pious,"  or  devoted,  or  at  least  per- 
sons of  right  mind  ;  and  so  whenever,  by 
a  rare  chance,  they  happen  to  be  noticed, 
Hindoos   and  Buddhists  also  are.     The 
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virtues  of  those  three  creeds  tend  to  self- 
abnegation,  and  therefore,  except  under 
most  unusual  circumstances,  as  when  Se- 
poys in  the  Red  Sea,  in  their  zeal  for  cer- 
emonial purity,  throw  away  a  bucket  of 
water  because  an  officer  has  drunk  a 
spoonful  of  it,  they  excite  no  hostility. 
The  virtues  of  Mahommedans  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  different  kind.  Every  Mus- 
sulman is  taught,  directly  or  implicitly, 
that  he  ought  to  fight  for  his  faith,  that 
he  should  assert  himself  as  one  of  a 
favored  people,  and  that  it  is  wrong  for 
him  to  endure,  if  he  can  help  it,  a  direct 
and  visible  assertion  of  infidel  superiority. 
Of  the  millions  so  taught,  a  proportion 
believe  the  teaching,  and  a  few  believe  it 
so  strongly  that  they  will  rather  die  than 
allow  the  infidel  to  get  above  them  in  any 
visible  way.  There  is,  therefore,  in  Mus- 
sulman countries  religious  enthusiasm, 
sometimes  rising  to  fanaticism,  that  is, 
breaking  loose  from  the  control  of  the 
judgment;  and,  of  course,  when  dogma  is 
very  much  preached  or  events  bring  the 
obligations  of  their  creed  clearly  home  to 
the  children  of  Islam,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  it.  But  there  is  much  less  in  quantity, 
and  what  there  is,  is  much  less  energetic 
in  kind,  than  Europeans  seem  at  this  anx- 
ious moment  inclined  to  believe.  The 
majority  of  Orientals  are  no  more  religious 
than  the  majority  of  Europeans.  They 
believe  the  teaching  of  the  Koran  as  Nea- 
politans believe  the  teaching  of  their 
priests,  or  as  Londoners  believe  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible,  but  they  do  not  act  on 
it.  All  Mussulmans  accept  the  idea  that 
if  they  perish  in  battle  with  the  infidel, 
they  go  to  heaven,  just  as  all  Christians 
accept  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  forgive 
their  enemies,  and  love  those  who  despite- 
fully  use  them  ;  but  very  few  act  on  their 
belief,  in  either  case.  We  question  if  the 
proportion  of  true  fanatics  among  Mahom- 
medans—  that  is,  of  men  who  will  die 
fighting  a  hopeless  battle  for  the  faith  — 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  true  uphold- 
ers of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
among  ourselves.  If  it  were  —  if,  that  is, 
the  majority  of  Mussulmans  were  ready 
to  die  on  the  field  as  the  readiest  path  to 
heaven — we  should  never  beat  a  Mus- 
sulman army  without  destroying  it.  We 
do  beat  Mussulman  armies,  and  we  do  not 
destroy  them,  or  any  appreciable  propor- 
tion of  them.  They  never  die  in  masses 
voluntarily,  even  when,  as  in  the  first  war 
in  Malacca,  the  Jehad  or  religious  war  has 
been  properly  proclaimed.  In  every 
Mussulman  army  there  a  few  men  of  con- 
vinced  minds,  "  who  think  through  unbe- 
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few  more  who  are  exceptionally  brave,  and 
profess  readiness  to  die  for  the  faith  as  an 
honorable  way  of  parading  that  fact ;  and 
a  few  more  who  are  aware  that  hemp, 
eaten  at  the  proper  time,  will  give  them 
all  the  advantages  of  courage.  These 
men  are  very  formidable  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  charge,  for  they  will  go  on,  and 
men  who  will  go  on  with  a  rush  are  diffi- 
cult to  kill  out ;  but  still,  they  are  not  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  soldiers  wiio 
can  be  urged  forward  against  odds.  What 
is  to  make  them  so  ?  Fanaticism  is  not  a 
rabies,  so  that  the  bite  of  fanatics  should 
be  poisonous.  As  for  the  majority,  they 
believe  it  right  to  fight,  and  salvation  to 
be  killed  in  fighting ;  but  the  belief  is  not 
held  in  a  way  which  elevates  them  above 
either  selfishness  or  fear,  or  even  indis- 
position for  severe  exertion.  It  is  held  as 
Englishmen  hold  that  doctrine  about 
turning  the  other  cheek.  If  Mussulmans 
do  not  see  the  road  to  victory,  they  "  run 
away,"  or  "retreat,"  or  "retire  fighting," 
like  other  soldiers,  according  to  their 
courage  or  discipline,  or  their  confidence 
in  their  commanders.  Their  fanaticism, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  an  overmastering  im- 
pulse, but  only  a  passive  belief,  and  but 
little  helpful  when  the  hour  of  danger  ar- 
rives. Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it 
lead  them,  as  so  many  Europeans  believe, 
to  massacre.  Mahommedanism  does  not 
order,  or  indeed  justify  massacre,  unless 
the  infidels  resist.  Even  at  Delhi,  the 
Mahommedan  doctors  warned  tlie  empe- 
ror in  1857  that  in  sanctioning  the  massa- 
cre of  the  helpless,  he  was  breaking  the 
law  and  bringing  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven ;  and  the  Alexandria  case  was 
infinitely  worse  than  that,  was,  in  fact,  a 
massacre  of  guests.  Massacre  in  the 
East  does  not  proceed  from  fanaticism, 
but  from  the  cause  which  recently  induced 
French  artisans  to  attack  Italian  artisans, 
—  a  boiling  dislike  of  strangers  who  speak 
another  tongue,  act  on  other  rules,  and  are 
horribly  in  the  way.  Of  course,  the  ha- 
tred of  the  Asiatic  for  the  European  is 
much  more  bitter  than  anything  we  find 
in  Europe,  though  the  Russian  hatred  for 
the  Jew  is  akin  to  it ;  because  the  Euro- 
pean in  Asia,  unlike  any  other  stranger 
in  the  world,  takes  the  top  place,  and  tries 
to  drive  the  majority  his  way.  Let  groups 
of  Chinamen  come  here,  and  take  all  good 
appointments,  and  tax  us,  and  tell  us  that 
we  are  barbarians,  and  try  to  compel  us  to 
wear  pigtails  and  eat  puppies,  and  we 
venture  to  say  their  paganism  will  not 
have  much  to  do  with  the  treatment  th( 
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will  receive.  If  the  creed  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter,  Arabi's  followers 
would  kill  out  both  Armenians  and  Copts  ; 
whereas  the  former  are  only  killed  casu- 
ally, when  wearing  too  European  a  dress, 
and  the  latter  are  not  killed  at  all. 

There  are  plenty  of  motives  for  murder 
in  the  East,  without  imagining  a  non-ex- 
istent fanaticism  ;  which,  again,  is  not  the 
irrestrainable  and,  as  it  were,  explosive 
quality  it  is  popularly  believed  to  be.     It 
yields  readily  to  law.     The  Russians  have 
had  little  trouble  with  their    Mussulman 
subjects,  nor  have  we.     A  report  arrives 
now  and   then    that    a    Mussulman  "fa- 
natic" on  the   Indian  frontier   has    mur- 
dered an  officer,  but  it  will  generally  be 
found  either  that  he  belonged  to  a  tribe 
that  had  been  punished,  or  that  he  found 
himself  refused  justice  in  some  suit;  that, 
in  short,  he  is  very  like  an  Irish  agrarian 
assassin,  only  not  so  cruel.     Up  to  1852, 
there  used  to  be  a  fanatic  outbreak  every 
year  in  Lucknovv,  in  the  great  street,  the 
two  sects    of  Mahommedans  killing  and 
wounding    one    another   freely.      It   was 
supposed  impossible  to  stop  this,  but  in 
that  year.  Captain  Hayes,  the  acting  resi- 
dent,  thought   the   slaughter  had   better 
end,  and  obtained  permission  to  plant  two 
pieces  of  cannon  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
and   to   proclaim    that,  if  a  sword   were 
drawn,  he  should  open  fire.     Everybody 
knew    he    would    do    it,  the   street   was 
crammed,  and  the  quiet  harmony  of  the 
two  sects  was  heavenly.     Fanaticism,  the 
dreaded  spiritual  power,  yielded  instantly 
to  the  fear  of  death,  just  as  it  does  upon 
the  battle-field. 

We  have  often  been  asked  how  far 
Mussulman  "fanatics,"  or  indeed  any 
pious  Mussulmans,  expect  victory  from 
the  interposition  of  Heaven,  as  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  for  example,  expected  it.  We 
cannot  answer  the  question,  and  never 
met  any  one  who  could.  It  is  almost  in- 
conceivablethat good  Mussulmans  should 
not  expect  divine  help,  and  equally  in<:on- 
ceivable  that  if  they  did  expect  it,  they 
should  not  advance  to  battle  with  more 
confidence,  and  should  not  persist  in  fight- 
ing a  little  longer.  They  certainly  expect 
the  ultimate  ascendancy,  though  not,  we 
see  reason  to  think,  the  universal  accep- 
tance of  Mohammedanism,  and  they  must 
see  in  each  battle  a  step  to  that  ascendancy. 
They  do  not,  however,  if  they  have  any 
such  expectation,  feel  it  strongly;  they 
never  fight,  if  they  can  help  it,  without 
advantage  in  numbers,  and  their  doctors 
maintain  that  to  declare  war  without  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success  is  positively  irre- 
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Hgious.  There  is  not  much  "fanaticism  " 
in  that  view,  nor  in  any  other  which  the 
majority  of  Mussulmans  take  of  events 
around  them.  We  should  say  that  while 
Mussulman  fanatics  undoubtedly  exist, 
fanaticism  was  as  little  a  motive  force  in 
the  East  as  it  is  in  most  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  distinctly  less  so  than  it  is 
among  the  peasantry  of  Russia. 


From  The  Saturday  Review. 
THE  WELCOME  OF  AN  INN. 

It  would  seem  that  the  evolution  of  all 
social  institutions  is  towards  democracy. 
To  this  rule  modern  modes  of  travelling 
and  modern  hotels  are  no  exceptions. 
When,  in  the  old  posting  days,  every  win- 
dow looking  on  the  inn-yard  was  full  of 
heads  the  moment  that  the  jingling  of 
bells  and  the  cracking  of  whips  was  heard  ; 
when  my  lord's  carriage  dashed  in  with 
its  red  wheels  and  postilions  brilliant  in 
yellow  breeches,  shiny  hats,  and  laced 
coats  ;  and  when,  as  the  courier  helped 
her  ladyship's  woman  from  the  rumble, 
the  obsequious  host  bowed  my  lord  out  of 
the  inside,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
travelling  was  in  the  aristocratic  stage  of 
development.  What  a  change  to  the 
present  day,  when  the  hotel  omnibus, 
loaded  with  piles  of  luggage  outside,  and 
inside  with  cross  and  spiteful  travellers, 
empties  its  load  at  the  hotel  door!  The 
crowd  round  the  bureau,  the  harsh  and 
vehement  portier,  the  rush  up-stairs  to 
carry  the  room  that  has  got  the  view  —  in 
which  a  panting  bishop  may  be  distanced 
by  a  nimble  hairdresser  —  these,  and  the 
thousand  other  little  acts  of  meanness 
which  are  practised  to  secure  the  best 
accommodation,  are  all  signs  of  the  change 
that  has  been  wrought  in  a  generation. 
In  old  days  there  was  a  romance  about 
travelling  which  has  now  ceased  to  exist. 
The  traveller  did  not  then  feel  that  his 
nationality  and  his  exact  social  status 
were  all  accurately,  perhaps  unkindly, 
measured  by  the  waiter  who  took  his  hat 
and  stick  at  Naples.  Now  he  is  sure  they 
will  be,  for  the  man  is  just  fresh  from  the 
Langham  or  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel, 
and  knows  to  a  nicety  the  cost  and  qual- 
ity of  the  traveller's  great-coat.  In  old 
days  all  who  travelled  for  pleasure  were 
English  rnilords.  It  is  related  of  an  inn- 
keeper of  the  old  style  that  to  the  ques- 
tion "  What  was  that  great  family  who 
have  just  driven  up?"  he  replied,  "  Oh  ! 
they  are  some  English  who  have  arrived, 
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but  I  do  not  know  yet  whether  they  are 
Americans  or  Russians."  Now  2.  portier 
\\\\\  not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  to 
address  a  traveller  in  Dutch,  Russ,  or 
English.  Forty  years  ag^o  there  were,  no 
doubt,  public  tables  kept  in  most  of  the 
o^reat  hotels  abroad,  but  the  table  cCJidte 
had  not  then  assumed  the  stereotyped 
form  it  now  bears,  and  which  makes  the 
dinners  served  at  six  or  half  past,  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Hague,  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Ajaccio,  absolutely  identical.  Tell 
any  experienced  traveller  the  day  of  the 
week  and  ask  him  to  prophesy  a  dinner, 
and  he  will  prophesy  exactly.  And  in- 
deed the  task  is  not  one  of  great  difficulty, 
for  he  has  always  the  fixed  points  of  pou- 
let  et  salade  and  dessert  vnrie  from  which 
to  calculate.  He  may,  perhaps,  not  al- 
ways hit  on  the  precise  nomenclature,  but 
he  will  be  sure  of  the  thing  itself.  "  Le 
nom  de  tout  et  le  gout  de  rien,"  was  a 
Frenchman's  epigrammatical  way  of  sum- 
ming up  a  long  dinner;  and,  indeed,  the 
wealth  of  language  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  designate  one  and  tlie  same  dish 
is  very  remarkable.  A  cook  once  struck 
out  an  original  line  by  alternately  calling 
poulet  and  poiilet  saiivaire  the  tough  legs 
of  chicken  he  was  used  to  send  up,  ac- 
companied by  what  the  poet  has  called 
"  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field  "  swim- 
ming in  a  liberal  supply  of  oil  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  white  washhand-stand  basin. 
"Hoil!  hoil  again!  I  can't  abide  hoil," 
was  the  pathetic  cry  of  an  English  lady, 
unaccustomed  to  foreign  travel,  which 
was  heard  to  rise  high  above  the  roar  of 
a  long  table,  as  the  waiter  deftly  flung 
down  at  her  side  in  his  hurried  flight  the 
said  white  basin.  Some  at  least  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  felt  sym- 
pathy with  her  sorrow,  and  admiration  for 
the  honest  indignation  which  gave  it  ut- 
terance. If  the  Frenchman's  remark  was 
true  of  the  inenu^  it  is  equally  true  of  the 
wine-list  at  a  modern  hotel.  This  curious 
subject,  in  truth,  demands  much  greater 
space  than  we  can  give  it  here  ;  it  often 
holds  "wonders  untold,"  as  the  poets  tell 
us  the  ocean  does.  One  shall  be  quoted 
here;  "  whishyoldirish,"  as  an  example  of 
the  finest  travel-talk  English,  can  hardly 
be  rivalled. 

The  welcome  of  an  inn  afforded  by  the 
table  d^hote  is  perhaps  not  so  important 
as  that  afforded  by  the  guests.  Though 
modern  inns  are  democratic  in  constitu- 
tion, survivals  of  an  earlier  polity  remain. 
Speaking  broadly,  there  are  three  classes 
of  inhabitants  at  an  hotel;  the  lowest, 
those  who  dine  at  the  long  table  of  the 


table  d''hdte,  say,  at  six  o'clock ;  the  mid- 
dle, those  who  dine  at  the  same  hour,  but 
at  a  little  separate  table  in  the  window 
pay  a  franc  a  head  extra,  and  have  all  the 
dishes  handed  to  them  last ;  the  highest, 
those  who  dine  two  hours  later  on  the 
half-cold  remains  of  the  six  o'clock  din- 
ner, at  three  francs  a  head  extra.  It  is 
characteristic  of  our  new  democracy  that 
rank  here  varies  inversely  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  dinner.  It  is  only  among  the 
lowest  class  that  social  intercourse  takes 
place  freely.  Seated  at  the  top  of  the 
long  table  is  sure  to  be  found  the  mana- 
ger of  all  such  intercourse.  He  is  a  so- 
cial  plienomenon  of  great  interest,  and  is 
best  described  as  the  aged  inhabitant; 
he  has  known  the  hotel  since  it  was  built, 
he  comes  every  year  in  the  first  month  it 
opens,  he  stays  till  it  closes.  If  in  a 
mountain  place,  his  great,  nay  his  sole, 
occupation  is  to  watch  the  carriages  ar- 
rive. For  this  purpose  he  waits  in  the 
garden,  and  as  the  carriage  drives  in  he 
turns  with  absolute  regularity  the  corner 
of  the  building.  His  first  position  is 
near  the  horses'  heads,  where  he  waits 
till  the  party  have  got  into  the  hall;  hav- 
ing committed  the  number  of  persons  to 
memory,  he  then  saunters  into  the  hall  as 
if  on  business  of  his  own,  and  takes  up 
his  second  position  below  the  stairs.  The 
strangers  are  by  this  time  on  their  way  to 
their  rooms,  and  their  heavy  trunks  are 
being  deposited  in  the  hall.  Now  is  his 
chance;  as  each  heavy  box  is  brought  in 
he  falls  on  it,  and  intently  examines  the 
label,  turning  over  each  package  till  he 
has  got  a  clear  notion  of  the  personnel  of 
the  party.  His  observations  finished,  he 
retires  again  to  his  lair  to  await  another 
arrival.  Say  that  the  party  are  of  the 
table  d''Jidte  class,  they  may  be  certain 
that  as  they  take  their  places  at  dinner 
they  will  hear  him  say  to  the  person  next 
him:  "A  large  party  came  in  to-day  —  a 
great  many  servants.  I  think  four,  per- 
haps five,  I  could  not  count  them  quite 
accurately;"  and  he  mutters  to  himself, 
"  I  wish  I  had  given  more  attention  to  the 
servants  —  but  it  was  such  a  confusion," 
with  an  air  that  seems  to  say  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  put  one  out  like  this,  people  should 
be  more  considerate.  You  soon  get  to 
know  him,  for  he  will  come  up  to  you  the 
day  you  arrive,  and  explain  to  you  the 
excellences  of  the  place,  the  reasons  why 
it  ought  in  reality  to  be  fine,  though  it  is 
drenching  with  rain.  He  wiil  add  that 
you  must  go  up  such  a  mountain  or  see 
such  a  waterfall  before  you  go  ;  that  your 
guide  will  be  So  and-so,  that  he  will  order 
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him  for  you.  that  you  can  go  to-morrow  or 
Tuesday,  which  vou  please,  but  that  you 
must  not  put  it  off  later.     The  post  is  one 
of  the   daily  events   at   which    the    aged 
inhabitant  shines  most.     He  does  not  re- 
ceive any  letters  himself,  but  he  counts 
the  budgets  of  others.     He  will  say  com- 
plainingly  to  you,  as  if  you  had  shocked 
his  sense  of  proportion,  ''You  had  a  great 
many  letters  to-day,"  and  when  you  meekly 
try  to  explain  the  fact  away  as  quite  ex- 
ceptional, you  hear  him  mutter,  "  Yes,  but 
he  had  six'letters  and  a  postcard  on  Thurs- 
day."   To  the  place  to  which  he  has  at- 
tached   himself   the    aged   inhabitant    is 
unflinchingly    loyal.     He    will    allow    no 
word  of  complaint  against  the  hotel,  the 
weather,  or  the  locality  to  be   breathed  in 
his   presence,  for   he   regards   any   such 
words  of  disapprobation  as  personal  af- 
fronts, ajid  resents  them  as  such.    Wheth- 
er it  has  poured  for  six  weeks,  or  whether 
there   are  dust  clouds   blowing   like   the 
simoom,  the  weather  must  be  assumed  to 
be  genial  and  temperate.     The  only  per- 
son who  ever  dares  to  assail  the  position 
of  the  aged  inhabitant  is  a  passing  cler- 
gyman ;  he  may,  if  he  be  a  very  militant 
Christian,  rival  the  aged  inhabitant,  and, 
in   extreme   cases,  may  even    drive   him 
from  his  post  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
In  the  case  of  a  resident  chaplain  an  aged 
inhabitant   of  any  spirit    would  move   to 
another    hotel.     Another   of  the   various 
types  that  welcome  one  at  an  inn  is  the 
mild  man  with  a  taste  for  natural  science, 
whose  vocation    it  is  to  explain,   usually 
wrongly,  the    more    elementary   facts    of 
astronomy.    This  gentle  being,  sometimes 
a  clergyman  who  does  not  do  duty,  some- 
times a  retired  lawyer  or  doctor,  but  inva- 
riably arrayed  in  a  black  wide-awake  hat 
with  a  long  puggaree,  is  always  seeking 
to  form  a  class  to  which  he  may  lecture. 
His  haunt  is  the  portico  or  verandah  of 
the  hotel,  where  in  many  cases  he  has 
induced  the  landlord  to  place  a  brass  tel- 
escope   on    a    three-legged    stand.     The 
instrument  often   serves  him  as  a  decoy 
for  recruiting  his  class.     His  simple  tac- 
tics are  these.     He  waits  till  he  sees  a 
stranger  approach,  standing  not  too  near ; 
oftener  than  not  a  kind  of  infatuation  will 
induce  the  devoted  man  to  look  through 
the  telescope  ;  quick  as  thought  the  man 
in  the  puggaree  is   upon  him.     "Excuse 
me,  but  it  is  not  properly  adjusted  ;  a  very 
nice  instrument;    Saturn's  rings    can  be 
seen  quite  clearly  with   it.     This  evening 
we  "  (he  will  always  speak  of  his  class  in 
this  way)  "are  going  to  have  it  put  on  the 
roof  to  look  at  Mars.     Would  you   care 


to  join  us  ?  "  The  class  invariably  con- 
sider their  oracle  as  inspired  with  univer- 
sal wisdom,  and  listen  to  the  very  hazy 
and  antiquated  facts  he  produces  as  if 
they  were  new  discoveries.  To  his  class 
he  talks  of  "we"  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  imply  I  and  the  astronomer  royal.  "  We 
have  now  obtained  a  more  correct  meas- 
urement," or  "  We  feel  almost  certain," 
are  ever  on  his  lips.  The  middle-aged 
spinsters  admire  him  greatly,  and  at  din- 
ner the  wonderful  information  possessed 
by  IVIr.  Parkins  is  often  the  subject  of 
admiration. 

We  have  said  something  of  the  trav- 
eller and  his  welcome  at  an  inn  in  his 
individual  and  family  aspects.  We  must 
now  treat  of  him  in  the  artificial  family 
which,  though  it  subsists  side  by  side 
with  the  natural  family,  is,  as  Profes- 
sor Stubbs  has  told  us,  a  later  social 
development.  The  personally  conducted 
tour  is,  considered  scientifically,  an  arti- 
ficial family,  and  resembles  in  many  in- 
stances —  especially  in  its  quarrels  —  the 
natural  family.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  the  institution  is  merely  En- 
glish. To  a  traveller  astonished  at  the 
sudden  irruption  of  a  horde  of  bearded 
men  into  a  salle-d-mani^cr^  an  intelligent 
waiter  exclaimed,  in  explanation,  "  Sono 
tutti  Cooki,"and  then,  correcting  himself, 
"  Une  esp^ce  de  Cook,"  for  the  party  was 
entirely  French  and  Italian.  Sorrow  and 
heart-achings  can  be  no  more  banished 
from  the  artificial  than  from  the  real  fam- 
ily. One  among  those  we  have  just  men- 
tioned sat  apart  and  apparently  in  grief. 
A  lady,  wishing  if  possible  to  relieve  his 
suffering,  seized  an  opportunity  which 
occurred  to  probe  his  wound.  "  Ah,  mad- 
am," he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  miserable,  mis- 
erable because  1  am  poor.  I  am  on  my 
wedding  tour  and  alone,  because  I  was 
too  poor  to  bring  my  bride  with  me."  In 
such  a  case  the  comforts  and  delights  of 
the  artificial  family  were  of  no  avail. 
When  the  poet  Sa'adi  gave  way  to  some 
unpleasant  and  melancholy  remarks,  his 
friend  "clung  to  his  skirt  and  cried, 
*  What  is  the  remedy?'"  From  this 
democratization  of  hotel  life,  if  we  cling 
to  the  skirts  of  the  directcur  and  cry, 
"What  is  the  remedy?"  if  he  answers 
anything,  it  will  most  probably  be  "fur- 
nished lodgings."  But  in  many  cases 
such  an  answer  would  be  a  mockery. 
Sa'adi  got  out  of  his  difficulty  by  saying 
that  he  would  compose  a  book,  but  such 
a  course  would  be  of  little  use  here.  In- 
deed it  seems  that  we  must  fain  admit 
that  there  is  no  remedy.     As  the  Nihil- 
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ists  tell  us,  "The  chariot  of  liberty  goes 
rolling  along,  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it 
goes,"  and  woe  to  those  who  try  to  stop 
it.  It  may  stop  itself,  or  may  gnash  its 
teeth  away,  but  till  then  travellers  who  do 
not  like  travelling  under  popular  forms 
had  better  stop  at  home. 


From  Sunday  at  Home. 
MOONSTRUCK. 

"The  sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day, 
nor  the  moon  by  night."  This  beautiful 
verse  expresses  the  belief,  common  in 
ancient  days,  that  the  moon  exercises  a 
baleful  influence  upon  those  exposed  to 
her  direct  rays.  In  modern  times  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  moon  has  been 
doubted  and  even  denied.  But  whatever 
the  influence  of  the  moon  in  the  temper- 
ate zones,  within  the  tropics  it  is  very 
injurious  to  sleep  exposed  to  its  rays, 
especially  when  at  the  full.  On  a  voyage 
to  the  Antipodes,  when  near  the  line,  a 
Maltese  sailor,  who  was  a  most  comical 
fellow,  slept  for  some  hours  on  the  boom 
with  his  face  towards  the  full  moon.  On 
awaking  in  the  morning,  the  muscles  of 
the  right  side  of  his  face  were  contracted, 
so  that  every  attempt  to  speak  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  ludicrous  contor- 
tions. Feeling  sure  that  something  was 
seriously  wrong,  he  spoke  to  another  sail- 
or, who,  supposing  that  as  usual  he  was 
at  his  odd  tricks,  burst  out  into  laughter. 
Off  he  went  to  another,  with  exactly  the 
same  result.  The  poor  fellow  now  got 
into  a  rage,  thereby  adding  not  a  little  to 
the  ludicrousness  of  the  scene.  After  a 
while  the  truth  dawned  upon  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  vessel.  The  doctor 
gave  him  some  medicine,  the  muscles 
gradually  relaxed,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
week  our  Maltese  friend  was  well  again. 
Some  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  sailing 


from  Tahiti  to  Mangaia,  a  little  boy  of 
mine,  in  perfect  health,  was  thoughtlessly 
placed  by  his  nurse  in  his  berth,  the  slant- 
ing beams  of  the  moon  falling  on  his  face. 
Next  morning  he  was  feverish  and  ill,  and 
it  was  two  or  three  days  before  he  was 
himself  again.  On  the  island  of  Aitu- 
taki,  a  native  woman  was  watching  night 
after  night  for  the  return  of  her  husband 
from  the  island  of  Atiu.  Whilst  doing 
so  one  night  she  fell  asleep,  the  moon's 
rays  pouring  upon  her  face.  On  awaking 
she  felt  ill,  and  her  eyes  were  drawn  on 
one  side.  Considerable  interest  was  felt 
by  the  islanders  in  her  case.  Eventually, 
however,  her  eyes  were  restored.  These 
facts  illustrate  the  injury  done  to  human 
beings  by  the  moon  in  the  tropics.  Yet 
I  never  heard  of  insanity  or  death  result- 
ing from  this  cause.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  in  tropical  countries,  that  the 
moon's  rays  occasion  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  flesh  and  fish.  A  number  of 
bonitas  having  been  caught  one  evening 
near  the  line  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
spoil  was  hung  up  in  the  rigging  of  the 
ship,  and  was  thus  exposed  to  the  moon 
through  the  night.  Next  morning  it  was 
cooked  for  breakfast.  Symptoms  of  poi- 
soning were  soon  exhibited  by  all  who 
partook  of  it  —  their  heads  swelling  to  a 
great  size,  etc.  Emetics  were  promptly 
administered,  and  happily  no  one  died. 
The  natives  of  the  south  Pacific  are  care- 
ful never  to  expose  fish  —  a  constant  arti- 
cle of  diet  in  many  islands  —  to  the 
moon's  rays  by  any  chance.  They  often 
sleep  by  the  seashore  after  fishing,  but 
never  with  the  face  uncovered.  The  abo- 
rii{inals  of  Australia  do  the  same  as  well 
as  they  can  with  their  fishing-nets,  etc. 
A  fire  answers  the  same  purpose.  May 
not  the  injurious  influence  of  the  moon 
(in  addition  to  her  beauty  and  utility)  ac- 
count for  the  almost  universal  worship  of 
that  orb  throughout  the  heathen  world? 


Tunnel  Under  the  Elbe.  —  Under  the 
River  Elbe,  at  Hamburg,  it  has  been  proposed 
to  build  a  tunnel  to  connect  that  city  with  an 
island  a  third  of  a  mile  distant.  The  great 
Hanseatic  city,  which  has  hitherto  been  a  free 
port,  is  shortly  to  lose  that  privilege,  and  to  be 
included  in  the  Zollverein  or  German  Customs 
Union.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  make  an 
exception  in  favor  of  the  island  in  question, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Steinvvarder,  and  to 
permit  it  to  retain  the  privileges  of  the  free 


port.  Large  bonded  warehouses  will  be  built 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  merchandise 
before  paying  duty,  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
island  into  closer  connection  with  the  city  the 
above-mentioned  scheme  for  a  tunnel  under 
the  river  has  been  started.  The  tunnel  would 
be  five  hundred  metres  or  nearly  a  third  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This  will  be  upwards  of  three 
hundred  feet  longer  than  the  Thames  Tunnel. 
The  cost  of  the  Elbe  Tunnel  is  estimated  at 
about  ;^ 900,000. 
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IN    OCTOBER,    ETC. 


IN   OCTOBER. 

I  SAW  the  sunlight  glinting  down, 

Where  the  tall  trees  stood  gaunt  and  brown. 

I  saw  the  soft  pathetic  light 

Touch  the  stream's  foamto  glistering  white. 

I  saw  the  tearful  lustre  shed, 

Where  falling  leaves  heaped  gold  and  red. 

I  heard  the  music  that  they  make  — 
The  becks  that  brattle  through  the  brake, 

And  toss  the  withered  fern-fronds  by. 
And  laugh  beneath  the  sombre  sky. 

I  heard  the  river's  ceaseless  song, 
Sweeping  fir-crested  hills  among. 

The  chirpings  of  each  lingering  bird 
That  braves  the  angry  North,  I  heard. 

And  a  fresh  yearning  woke  and  cried, 
A  voice  of  Love  unsatisfied ; 

And  all  the  lovely  autumn  day. 

In  burning  tears  seemed  blurred  away. 

To  wood  and  glen,  to  hill  and  plain, 
For  Nature's  balm  I  asked,  in  vain. 

Then  I  said,  low  and  suddenly, 
"God  keep  my  darling  safe  for  me." 

Susan  K.  Phillips. 
Macmillan's  Magazine. 


AD  MUSAM. 


O  MAID,  that,  far  from  town's  tumultuous  strife, 
Leadest  a  country  life  ! 

Beneath  the  healthy  blue, 

Amidst  the  smiling  green. 
Gathering  fresh  flowers  of  every  varied  hue, 

Thy  form  is  oftenest  seen. 

The  nightingale  when  singing  to  the  night. 
Under  the  starry  light, 

Oft  sees  thy  upturned  face 
Shining  in  that  dark  place. 

Where  thou  art  sitting  underneath  the  tree 
To  hear  her  minstrelsy. 

The   whistling   ploughman,   with   his   brawny 
hands 
On  his  stopped  ploughshare,  stands, 
Midway  in  the  furrow  long. 
To  hear  thy  sudden  song, 
And  see  the  flutter  of  thy  garments  white 
Just  vanish  out  of  sight. 

O  come,  sweet  nymph,  and  make  a  home  with 
me. 
And  happy  shalt  thou  be  ; 
Though  humble  is  my  cot. 
And  small  my  garden-plot. 
The  larger  landscape,  that  my  neighbors  own, 
Is  mine,  not  theirs  alone. 
Temple  Bar.  GerrARD  LEWIS. 


AT  EVENTIDE. 

Ofttimes  when  all  the  storm-vexed  day 

The  sullen  clouds  have  ceaseless  passed, 
And  winds  have  wailed  as  if  to  pray 

For  peace  at  last ; 
Lo  !  as  if  rolled  by  hand  of  might, 

Aside  the  gloom  of  cloud  is  pressed. 
And  the  soft  eve  is  full  of  light, 

And  quiet  rest. 

Thus,  too,  beyond  our  doubt  and  strife. 

Which  cloudlike  hide  the  heavenly  light. 
Shadowing  the  fair  noon  of  life 

With  sombre  night, 
Awaits  a  calm  and  peaceful  eve. 

Then  sorrow  shall  be  overpast ; 
Then  fear  shall  cease,  and  struggles  leave 

God's  peace  at  last. 

A.  J.  P. 


DREAMS. 


A  DREAM  flew  out  of  the  ivory  gate 
And  came  to  me  when  night  was  late. 
My  love  drew  near  with  the  proud  sad  eyes 
And  the  fathomless  look  of  soft  surprise. 
I  slept  in  peace  through  the  summer  night 
As  I  dreamed  of  her  eyes  and  their  depth 
light. 


of 
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A  dream  came  out  from  the  gate  of  horn 

And  flew  to  me  at  early  morn. 

I  ran  to  the  stable  and  saddled  my  steed, 

We  rushed  through  the  dawn  at  a  headlong 

speed ; 
When  I  reached  my  love  the  sun  shone  bright, 
And  I  found  her  dead  in  the  morning  light. 
Walter  Herries  Pollock. 

Temple  Bar. 


LIFT  THINE   EYES. 

O  TROUBLED  Soul  of  mine  !  lift  up  thine  eyes 
Unto  the  mountains  mighty  and  serene. 
P'ull  strangely  chequered  hath  their  fortune 
been  ; 
And  they  have  suffered  veriest  agonies. 
And  ofttimes  still  the  tyrant  tempest  lies 
Heavy  upon  them  ;  with  the  thunder  they 
Do  wrestle.     Yet  of  fear  and  of  dismay 
Nothing  they  know,  still  rising  to  the  skies. 
With  many  a  thousand  battles  are  they  scarred  ; 
The  floods   have   broken   on  each  helmless 
head  ; 
Yet  for  all  this,  their  beauty  is  not  marred, 
Nor  in  their  hearts  are  they  discomfited. 
Still  they  endure,  whatever  whirlwinds  roll 
Around, — still  glorious  they  endure,  my  soul ! 

John  W.  Hales. 
Hindscarth  Cairn,  August  ■Tpih. 

Spectator. 
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fc  NATURAL     SELECTION.     AND     NATURAL 
THEOLOGY. 

It  would  be  a  sorry  spectacle  to  behold 
a  posse  of  scientiric  agnostics,  fired  with 
zeal  against  superstition,  arming  them- 
selves with  the  cosily  implements  of  sci- 
entific research  to  make  a  furious  onset 
on  Westminster  Abbey;  piling  the  treas- 
ures of  museums  in  an  incendiary  heap, 
flini^in^  choice  fossils,  microscopes,  and 
electrical  apparatus  through  the  windows  ; 
or  employing  a  twenty-foot  reflector  as  a 
battering-ram.  Whatever  temporary  dam- 
ao-e  the  venerable  building  might  suffer,  it 
lis  certain  that  the  injury  would  be  much 
more  serious  to  the  interests  of  science, 
and  to  the  assailants  themselves. 

Grotesque  as  this  supposition  may  be, 
ive  are  compelled  to  witness  a  really  more 
amentable  and  surprising  spectacle,  when 
those  rich  results  of  modern  science 
which  are  the  wonder  and  lustre  of  our 
ige,  and  those  bold  theories  which  are 
Lhe  feelers  which  science  puts  out  into 
the  unknown  future,  are  employed  by 
writers  of  cultured  ability,  not  to  deepen 
men's  reverence  and  feed  and  quicken 
i  what  is  noblest  in  man's  nature,  but  to 
|.  tilind  his  intellect  in  its  heavenward  gaze, 
and  loosen  his  grasp  on  the  unseen,  the 
eternal,  the  divine. 

A  class  of  thinkers  have  arisen,  not 
endowed  with  any  overplus  of  modesty, 
who  (so  far  as  their  writings  enable  us  to 
iudge)  value  science  chiefly  as  a  weapon 
aith  which  to  assail  religion.  A  plain- 
spoken  protest  (It  seems  to  me)  is  needed, 
a  the  name  of  science  as  truly  as  in  the 
lame  of  religion,  against  this  perversion 
ji  its  triumphs  and  its  authority  to  a  pur- 
pose utterly  alien  from  its  true  spirit.  For 
:he  lessons  of  science  are  yet  more  pre- 
vious than  her  gifts.  She  has  given  us 
much  and  has  more  in  store.  But  her 
2;ifts  would  be  bought  too  dear  if  the 
ijrice  were  the  impoverishment  of  our 
spiritual  nature  and  bankruptcy  of  faith. 

Culiivators  of  science,  I  take  leave  to 
think  —  professors  and  amateurs  alike  — 
ire  doing:  not  a  little  to  loosen  its  author- 


true  domain.  A  great  deal  conventionally 
passes  under  the  name,  which  is  no  more 
science  than  bricks  and  timber  are  a 
buildinsr.  It  is  arL  —  the  art  of  making 
science.  The  facts  patiently  accumulated, 
accurately  analyzed  and  recorded,  on 
which,  step  by  step,  scientific  inductions 
are  raised,  are  the  precious  materials  of 
science  ;  but  they  are  not  science.  The 
keen  eye  of  the  naturalist,  the  adroit  and 
sensitive  finger  of  the  operator;  the  in- 
sight, imagination,  and  ready  invention 
which  mark  the  man  of  scientific  genius 
from  the  mere  plodder,  and  enable  him  to 
look  behind  the  veil  before  he  persuades 
nature  herself  to  lift  it:  these  are  admir- 
able, invaluable,  indispensable  to  the 
progress  of  science.  But  they  are  not 
science.  Theories  and  hypotheses —  the 
shelves  on  which  we  pack  and  label  our 
facts,  the  lus^age-vans  in  which  we  for- 
ward  them  on  their  journey — are  among 
the  most  useful  implements  of  scientific 
discover}'.  But  they  are  not  science. 
Above  all,  the  dicta  of  individual  scien- 
tists, how  eminent  soever,  are  not  science. 
To  claim  for  what  at  best  can  but  rank  as 
"pious  opinions  "  the  authority  of  infalli- 
ble dogma,  is  both  disloyal  to  truth  and 
perilous  to  intellectual  freedom. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  liberty  of 
thought — a  phrase  which  often  stands 
for  much  liberty  but  little  thought  —  is  in- 
consistent with  science.  Where  science 
begins  liberty  ends.  Any  one  is  at  lib- 
erty either  to  think  that  two  ultimate 
atoms  of  matter  can  occupy  the  same 
space,  or  to  think  that  they  are  impene- 
trable, mutually  excluding  one  another. 
This  liberty  results  from  our  present  ig- 
norance. But  no  one  is  at  liberty  to 
think  that  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle 
can  be  less  than  two  right  angles,  or  that 
they  can  be  greater;  because  we  certainly 
know  them  to  be  equal.  Liberty  of 
thought  is  not  even  the  path,  of  which 
science  is  the  goal.  It  is  simply  the 
throwing  down  of  all  hedges  and  walls, 
and  banishment  of  all  threatening  notices, 
watch-dogs,  patrols,  and  man-traps,  where- 
bv   our   right  to  explore  the   waste   was 


ity,  and  especially  to  imperil  if  not  destroy  1  limited  ;  so  that  we  are  free  to  make  our 
its  educational  value,  by  neglecting  to  I  own  path  as  the  stars  guide  us.  But  we 
draw  the  boundary  line  sharply  round  its  '  take  our  own  risk  of  bogs  and  precipices* 
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Doubt  may  unlock  the  fetters  of  tradition, 
and  start  us,  with  its  sharp  spur  deep  in 
our  heart,  in  quest  of  truth.  But  it 
guides  us  no  step  of  the  way  ;  and  in  pres- 
ence of  ascertained  truth  it  expires.  The 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  of  provisional 
belief  or  disbelief,  which  is  the  condition 
of  honestly  working  out  a  scientific  de- 
duction or  induction,  becomes  irrational 
when  once  the  result  is  known.  Much 
nonsense  about  intellectual  liberty  might 
have  been  spared,  if  people  would  bear  in 
mind  the  obvious  fact  that  free  thought 
and  science  are  mutually  inconsistent. 
The  one  supposes  the  absence  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  immense  importance 
of  not  anticipating  scie7ice  by  erecting 
into  dogma  the  theories,  conjectures,  or 
personal  opinions  of  scientific  leaders. 

When,  for  example,  we  are  told  in  a 
handbook  of  physical  geography  that 
" '2x/<?  now  know''''  that  the  primitive  an- 
cestors of  the  present  human  race  led  for 
thousands  of  years  the  life  of  wild  beasts 
in  the  forests,  the  opinion  of  certain  an- 
thropologists is  illegitimately  presented 
to  the  learner  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
body  of  established  fact.  The  grounds 
of  this  opinion  (such  as  they  are)  ought 
to  be  fairly  stated  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  learner  ought  to  be  made  aware,  that 
the  most  ancient  human  remains  yet  dis- 
covered present  a  form  and  development 
of  skull  utterly  inconsistent  w-ith  the  no- 
tion that  the  possessors  of  those  skulls 
lived  the  life  of  monkeys.  Were  such 
an  opinion  unanimously  voted  by  a  pan- 
anthropological  congress,  it  would  not 
thereby  be  constituted  a  part  of  science. 
It  would  still  be  competent  to  any  in- 
structed person  to  say:  "Your  opinion 
seems  to  me  at  variance  with  the  facts." 
And  if  his  protest  were  simply  hooted 
down  as  a  piece  of  intolerable  presump- 
tion in  the  face  of  such  a  phalanx  of  ex- 
perts, science  would  no  more  sanction 
such  an  assertion  of  authority  than  it 
sanctioned  the  burning  of  Giordano  Bruno 
or  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility. 

When,  again,  an  eminent  professor  is 
quoted  as  saying,  with  reference  to  the 
hypothesis  of  organic  evolution  :  "  Choose 
your  hypothesis;  I  have  chosen  mine; 
and  1  will  not   run  the  risk  of  insulting  i  aid  truth  ;  and  that  since  all  truth  is  akin, 


any  sane  man  by  asking  him  which  he 
chooses ;  "  we  feel  that  such  language 
might  be  justifiable  —  even  praiseworthy 
—  regarding  a  question  of  practical  mo- 
rality, but  that  is  grievously  out  of  place 
in  the  region  of  abstract  truth.  When, 
again,  encouraged  by  such  an  example, 
the  writer  of  what  purports  to  be  a  scien- 
tific exposition  of  Darwinism  not  only 
tells  his  readers  that  if  they  don't  aL^ree 
with  him  it  is  because  they  are  weak- 
minded,  but  declares  that  if  he  is  mis- 
taken the  blame  lies  with  the  Creator  for 
having  so  constructed  the  universe  as  to 
mislead  him,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  well 
if  he  could  be  made  to  understand  that 
he  has  sinned  as  much  against  the  laws 
of  scientific  argument  as  against  those  of 
decency. 

Akin  to  these  unwholesome  and  illegit- 
imate methods  of  dealing  with  scientific 
thought  for  purposes  outside  the  scope  of 
science,  is  the  device  of  representing  the 
defenders  of  either  natural  or  revealed 
theology  as  living  in  a  state  of  hysterical 
terror  at  the  march  of  science.  They  are 
supposed  to  '*  shriek  "  at  each  fresh  beam 
of  light,  and  to  wink  all  the  harder,  like 
bats  into  whose  cave  the  unwelcome  sun 
is  peering.  The  "shrieks"  are,  in  fact, 
as  imaginary  as  the  danger.  Nothing  is 
more  peacefully  certain  than  that  truth 
can  never  war  with  truth.  There  was  a 
teacher,  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  who  said  to  the  students  in 
his  school,  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."  Those 
who  reckon  themselves  his  disciples 
should  be  the  last  men  to  dread  the  ad- 
vance of  truth  in  any  possible  direction. 
Rather,  they  may  well  believe  that  the 
lowliest  truth  is  akin  to  the  highest. 
Even  the  story  of  an  earthworm's  life, 
truly  told,  may  teach  lessons  of  divine 
philosophy. 

Protest,  however,  counts  for  little.  It 
may  even  do  mischief,  if  it  be  misinter- 
preted as  the  refuge  of  those  who  have 
been  silenced  in  argument,  as  beaten 
players  are  wont  to  accuse  their  antago- 
nists of  unfair  play.  It  maybe  replied 
to  the  charge  of  profaning  and  degrading 
science,  that  to   explode   falsehood  is  to 
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:o  o-et  rid  of  religious  superstition  must 
prove  helpful  to  the  progress  of  science. 

■The  science  of  the  present  is  legitimately 
^mployed  in  the  interest  of  the  science  of 

I  the  future.     It  is   needful,  therefore,  for 

•the  sake  r.like  of  science  and  of  faith, 
seriously  to  examine   the   arguments  by 

[.which  it  is  sought  to  array  the  one  against 
the  other.  Have  they  any  real  claim  to 
philosophic  depth  and  scientific  accuracy, 
or  is  their  intrinsic  weakness  equal  to 
their  irreverent  audacity? 

^  The  weapons  mainly  relied  on  in  the 
present  assault  upon  the  foundations  of 
natural  theology  are  the  theories  of  or- 
o-anic  evolution  and  natural  selection. 
Evolution  is  supposed  to  explain  the  de- 
velopment of  the  existing  state  of  things 
irom  its  physical  antecedents,  and  those 
igain  from  the  chain  of  earlier  antece- 
dents, reaching  back  to  the  primordial 
existence  of  matter  and  form.  Natural 
selection  is  supposed  to  explain  how,  in 
:he  organic  world,  evolution  may  have 
Deen  spontaneous  and  automatic.  The 
two  together,  it  is  confidently  asserted, 
enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  hypothesis 
oi  a  Creator.  In  the  words  of  the  able 
writer  before  quoted,  who  states  the  case 
very  clearly,  natural  selection  "offers  to 
our  acceptance  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  numberless  cases  of  apparent  design 
which  we  everywhere  meet  in  organic 
nature.  For  as  all  these  cases  of  appar- 
ent design  consist  only  in  tiie  adaptation 
which  is  shown  by  organisms  to  their  en- 
vironment, it  is  obvious  that  the  facts  are 
covered  by  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
no  less  completely  than  they  are  covered 
by  the  theory  of  intelligent  design.  .  .  . 
The  whole  question,  as  between  natural 
selection  and  supernatural  design  resolves 
itself  into  this  —  were  all  the  species  of 
plants  and  animals  separately  created,  or 
were  they  slowly  evolved  1  For  if  they 
were  specially  created,  the  evidence  of 
supernatural  design  remains  unrefuted 
and    irrefutable;    whereas,    if    they  were 

^slowly  evolved,  that  evidence  has  been 
utterly  and  forever  destroyed." 

It  is  astonishing  that  a  writer  of  keen 
intelligence  could  pen  this  last  sentence 
without  asking  himself.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  slow  evolution,  and  not  independent 


formation  of  each  species,  may  have  been 
the  actual  creative  process?  This  ques- 
tion we  shall  have  to  ask  presently.  A 
broader  view  of  the  whole  field  first  in- 
vites our  attention.  No  more  woful  mis- 
conception of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
natural  theology  could  be  put  into  words 
than  is  contained  in  the  assertion  that 
the  facts  supposed  to  prove  supernatural 
design  are  "covered  "  by  the  theories  of 
organic  evolution  and  natural  selection. 
It  would  be  uncourteous  to  call  it  a  dis- 
play of  stupendous  ignorance ;  but  the 
cleverest  man  is  practically  ignorant  on 
any  point  on  which  he  will  not  take  the 
trouble  to  think.  Truth  disdains  the  fee- 
ble grasp  of  self-confident  nonchalance. 
The  word  "  adaptation  "  stands  for  one 
grand  department  of  the  evidence  of  de- 
sign in  nature ;  but  only  one.  Choice, 
and  suiting  of  means  to  ends,  are  the 
most  familiar  and  legible  of  all  the  marks 
of  the  presence  of  mind  and  will.  But 
there  are  other  marks  as  convincins:  — 
^.^^.,  calculation,  foresight,  order,  intelli- 
gible law,  beauty,  benevolent  purpose. 
"Adaptation  of  organism  to  environ- 
ment" is  an  ambiguous  and  cursory 
phrase,  "covering  the  facts"  in  more 
senses  than  one^ — disguising  rather  than 
describing;  because.the  adaptation  is  not 
single,  but  multifold.  If  "  environment  " 
be  taken  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  univer- 
sal conditions  of  life  (as  heat,  light,  grav- 
ity, cohesive  attraction,  chemical  action, 
change  of  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night, 
with  numberless  others),  then  one  organ- 
ism is  no  more  adapted  to  this  environ- 
ment than  another.  Without  such  adapta- 
tion, common  to  all  living  beings,  but 
actually  existent  only  in  individuals,  life 
would  not  be  possible.  Clearly,  of  such 
adaptation,  natural  selection  neither  takes 
nor  gives  any  account.  But  if  by  "en- 
vironment" be  meant  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings of  each  plant  or  animal  (as 
climate,  soil,  food,  and  facilities  for  pro- 
curing it,  presence  or  absence  of  noxious 
influences,  and  so  forth),  we  find  a  very 
elastic  scale  of  adaptation,  from  that 
thorough  health  and  vigor  in  which  the 
creature  is  perfectly  developed,  to  that 
stunted,  sickly  growth  which  may  fitly  be 
called  a  "struggle  for  life."     The  fitness 
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of  a  living  being's   habits  to  its  habitat 
depends  largely,  especially  in  animals,  on 
its   outward   form*  and   size,  which  again 
depend  on  the  internal   growth  of  bone, 
muscle,  or  other  organic  tissue.     To  this, 
must  be  added  the  growth  of  some  suit- 
able integument,  as  the  fur  of  the  bear, 
the   scales   of    the  fish,  the   skin  of  the 
earthworm,  the    shell   of  the   snail.     Be- 
hind this  set  of  adaptations  (which  as  re- 
gards their  utility  may  be  called  mechan- 
ical) lies  a  totally  distinct  set  —  namely, 
the  adaptation  of  the  organs  of  nutrition 
and  circulation   to  produce  these  struc- 
tures and  keep  them  (and  themselves  also) 
in   constant   effective   repair.     How    are 
these   distinct  sets   of  adaptations — ex- 
ternal and  internal — geared  together  so 
as  to  work  to  one   end  ?     Accepting,  for 
argument's  sake,  natural  selection  as  the 
true  account  of  the  origin  of  species  — 
and  not  species  only,  but  genera  and  all 
larger  classes  of  living  things  —  it  is  con- 
cerned   with    the    "  battle   of    life,"    the 
adaptation  of  each  organism  as  a  whole 
to  the  outer  world.     What  light,  even  im- 
aginary, does  this  shed  upon  that  secret 
inward  force   and   process  by  which  the 
minute   parts   are    every   moment    being 
formed   so    as    to   produce    this   whole? 
How  can  a  sane  thinker  persuade  himself 
that   natural  selection,  granting  it  to  be 
the    actual    law   of    life,   can    explain  or 
account   for  those   processes    which    are 
the     very    condition    of     its    existence? 
Clearly,  if    the  plant  or  animal  had  not 
the  power  of  maintaining  (as  well  as  pro- 
ducing) all  its  parts  in   harmony,  and  of 
varying  them,  as^far  as  it  does  vary  them, 
harmoniously,    natural     selection     could 
never  begin  to  come  into  play.     Yet  it  is 
these  internal  processes  and   structures, 
in  which  vital  action,  chemical  action,  and 
mechanical   action    are   so    marvellously 
harmonized    and    subordinated    (in     the 
animal)  to  sensation  and  voluntary  action, 
which  display  design,  skill,  and  intellec- 
tual order  to  a  degree  nowhere  surpassed. 
Something  still  more  subtile  lurks  behind. 
What    may    be    called    "constitutional" 
adaptation  lies  utterly  beyond  the  ken  of 
our  science,  and  yet  is  one  of  the  most 
palpable  and  familiar  facts  of  organic  life. 
Let  any  one  transplant  from  the  moors  to 
an    ordinary  garden    a    few    flourishing 
plants  of  bird's-eye  primrose,  or  of  butter- 
wort,  or  water  a  root  of  parsley  fern  for 
a  few  months  with  hard  spring  water  ;  and 
he  will  soon  see  the  reality  of  this  impal- 
pable   principle  illustrated.       The  plants 
will  sicken  and  die.     The   humble  little 
tormentil,  on  the  contrary,  makes  itself  at 


home  in  moorland  or  woodland,  pasture 
meadow,  or  seashore.  Sand,  peat,  chalk, 
gravel,  hard  or  soft  water,  the  sea-level, 
or  ten  thousand  feet  above  it,  are  almost 
equally  acceptable  to  this  contented  and 
adventurous  little  plant.  The  two  kinds 
of  adaptation  thus  exemplified  are  widely 
diverse.  The  cosmopolitan  plant  or  ani- 
mal will  have  a  superior  share  of  wide 
distribution  :  that  which  has  special  local 
fitness  will  have  t!ie  pull  upon  its  imme- 
diate neighbors,  as  daisies  and  plantains 
stifle  the  grass  on  our  lawns.  In  some 
plants  the  constitutional  adaptation  is 
such  as  to  leave  them  without  competitors 
—  they  grow  where  nothing  else  will;  as 
sea-meadow  grass  on  loose  sand-hills,  or 
ivy-leafed  toad-flax  and  pellitory  on  old 
castle  walls.  In  all  cases,  supposing  nat- 
ural selection  a  reality,  the  pre-existing 
adaptation  or  adaptability  is  its  sine  qui 
noil. 

No  blunder  can  be  more  unscientific 
than  to  ascribe  to  a  given  process  the 
power  of  producing  its  own  indispensable 
antecedents.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
is  done  when  natural  selection  is  opposed 
to  creative  design  as  the  cause  of  the 
"  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  en- 
vironment." 

This  fallacy  becomes  more  glaring 
when  we  turn  the  question  on  its  other 
side,  and  look  from  the  organism  to  its 
environment.  How  comes  it  to  be  possi- 
ble for  organized  life  to  adapt  itself  to  its 
surroundings?  Simply  because  the  sur- 
roundings, through  processes  stretching 
(as  we  cannot  but  infer)  through  illimita- 
ble ages,  have  become. such  as  to  minister 
to  life.  Even  at  this  moment,  a  very 
slight  and.  easily  conceivable  change  in 
our  surroundings  —  such  as  the  raising 
of  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  to  boil- 
ing-point—  would  speedily  render  all  life 
impossible  on  this  globe.  On  examining 
these 'Surroundings,  we  find  that  the 
forces  and  materials  of  the  inorganic 
universe  are  as  replete  with  marks  of  de- 
sign and  other  evidence  of  the  all-con- 
trolling presence  of  Mind,  as  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  organic  beings. 
They  even  present  them  on  an  over- 
whelmingly grander  scale.  They  are  so 
legible,  so  incapable  of  any  reading  but 
one,  that  if  man's  intellect  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  interpret  their  meaning,  nature 
becomes  an  unintelligible  show,  and  sci- 
ence itself  loses  all  high  intellectual  value 
and  sinks  to  the  rank  of  agriculture  or 
manufacture. 

Everywhere   we   find   the  existence  oi 
Law,  or  rather  of  laws  \  each  force, 
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itom,  each  compound,  conformincr  to  its 
)\vn  laws,  while  these  are  co-ordinated 
jnder  higher  and  more  wide-reachinof 
aws.  But  what  is  a  law?  A  form  of 
bought.  It  can  exist  only  as  a  product 
jf  mnid.  To  suppose  that  a  force  or  an 
itom  is  a  law  to  itself,  regulating  the  re- 
sult of  its  own  activity,  so  as  to  co-ordi- 
nate it  with  that  of  totally  distinct  and 
independent  elements  and  forces,  is  ab- 
surd. To  deny  the  actual  existence  of 
law — a  hierarchy  of  laws — throughout 
the  universe,  is  to  annihilate  science.  Is 
it  not  irresistibly  plain  that  but  one  con- 
clusion is  scientifically  possible?  A  uni- 
verse resting  on  law  must  rest  on  mind. 

But  behind'  and  beneath  the  domin- 
ion of  physical  law  lies  something  apart 
from  which  law,  force,  and  matter  could 
never  build  a  platform  for  :organic  life  — 
namely,  tJie  precise  qualities  and  exact 
tropoj-tions  of  the  elemental  fo?'ms  of 
matter.  Now  these  as  distinctly  present 
the  character  of  being  arbitrary  —  /.<?., 
fixed  by  an  exercise  of  will  and  foresight 
—  as  the  choice  of  materials  and  calcula- 
tion of  proportions  in  any  human  work. 
The  actual  quantity  and  relative  propor- 
tions (for  example)  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  nitrogen,  and  calcium,  are  among 
the  primary  conditions  of  life  on  this 
earth.  The  inseparable  qualities  which 
fit  these  (and  other)  elements  to  be  woven 
into  the  web,  built  into  the  structure, 
moulded  into  the  forms,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  are  at  once  latent  dixxd.  inex- 
haustible. They  come  out  only  at  the 
mutual  call  of  each  atom  not  to  its  fel- 
lows, but  to  those  utterly  unlike.  And 
after  all  the  work  which  inorganic  atoms 
have  done  during  millions  of  years  in 
building  up  living  forms,  they  emerge 
unchanged,  neither  improved  nor  deteri- 
orated. 

Take  a  fact  of  a  totally  distinct  kind. 
The  size  (including  weight)  of  our  globe 
is  as  accurately  adjusted  to  the  flight  of  a 
butterfly  as  to  the  earth's  distance  from 
the  sun  and  speed  in  its  orbit.  But  on 
these,  with  the  slant  of  its  axis,  and  its 
speed  of  rotation,  depend  temperature, 
climate,  winds,  rain,  rivers,  seasons,  with 
all  their  vital  influences,  as  well  as  those 
electric  or  magnetic  conditions  of  life  of 
which  as  yet  we  know  so  little.  The  en- 
tire inorganic  platform  on  which  organic 
life  is  built,  bears  as  fully  and  clearly  the 
marks  of  artificial  coxstruction  — 
q.d.  of  being  the  product  of  thought, 
foresight,  and  will — as  the  structure  of 
the  hand,  the  ear,  the  eye  ;  or  the  compo- 
sition of  sap,  milk,  flour,  or  gastric  juice. 


It  would  insult  the  reader  to  remind 
him  that  this  vast  extent  and  variety  of 
facts  presents  no  hair-bre-adth  of  room  for 
natural  selection.  A  historian  who  should 
propose  to  explain  the  history  of  England 
by  the  proportion  of  our  native  popula- 
tion who  have  blue  eyes,  would  have  as 
good  a  case  (if  not  better)  as  a  philoso- 
pher who  pretends  to  explain  the  appear- 
ance of  supernatural  design  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  God's  universe  by 
the  theory  of  natural  selection. 

It  is  often  overlooked  or  forgotten  that 
in  the  physical  universe  every  existence, 
every  occurrence,  every  line  of  hereditary 
life,  is  individual.  Every  scientific  truth 
stands  for  an  infinite  multitude  of  actual 
facts  ;  every  law  for  an  infinite  number  of 
events;  every  specific,  generic,  or  larger 
type  for  a  countless  multitude  of  individ- 
ual living  units.  Yet  nature  presents  to 
us  the  appearance  of  a  vast  ORGANIC 
WHOLE,  whose  unity  depends  not  on  phys- 
ical necessity,  but  on  delicate  adjust- 
ments and  complicated  adaptations,  which 
(as  we  have  seen)  are  essentially  intel- 
lectual and  arbitrary  ;  involving  relations 
of  number,  size,  speed,  distance,  equilib- 
rium, proportion,  the  balance  of  forces 
which  determines  strength  of  material., 
and  the  all  but  infinite  relations  involved 
in  chemical  compounds  and  vital  struc- 
tures. It  is  consequently  at  the  same 
time  an  intellectual  whole,  in  which 
we  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  every 
fact  and  law  is  intelligibly  consistent 
(supposing  our  knowledge  complete,  and 
our  intellect  competent  to  grasp  it)  with 
every  other.  And  i  t  is  a  moral  whole  : 
a  system  of  benevolent  foresight  and 
mutual  ministry.* 

II.  I  shall  presently  be  able,  I  hope, 
clearly  to  prove  that,  even  supposing  the 

*  Another  comprehensive  and  profoundly  impressive 
view  of  design  is  presented  by  the  mutual  relations  of 
plants  and  animals.  The  constitution  of  the  atmosphere 
is  equally  indispensable  to  each  order  of  life  ;  but  each 
draws  in  from  the  air  that  which  sustains  its  own  life 
and  is  death  to  the  other,  and  returns  that  which  to 
itself  is  useless  or  poisonous,  but  which  to  the  other  is 
the  breath  of  life.  The  relations  of  herbivorous  and 
carnivorous  animals  are  another  illustration.  Yet  a 
writer  whom  I  have  before  quoted  has  the  hardihood 
to  say  that  "if  all,  or  even  some,  species  had  been  so 
interrelated  as  to  minister  to  each  other's  necessities, 
organic  species  might  then  have  been  likened  to  a 
countless  multitude  of  voices  all  singing  in  one  harmo- 
nious psalm  of  praise.  But,  as  it  is,  we  see  no  vestige 
of  such  co-ordination  ;  every  species  is  for  itself,  and 
for  itself  alone  —  an  outcome  of  the  always  and  every- 
where fiercely  raging  struggle  for  life."  This  reckless 
assertion  is  refuted  by  the  flavor  of  every  peach,  the 
chemical  composition  of  every  morsel  of  our  daily  food  ; 
by  the  labor  of  every  earthworm  ploughing  his  dark 
path  underground  ;  by  the  structure  of  every  wheat 
plant  storing  the  food  on  which  the  labor,  commerce, 
politics,  public  and  family  life  of  nations  depend.  ^^Sic 
vos  no  ft  vobis  viellificatis  apesT^ 
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doctrine  of  natural  selection  true,  it  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken  the 
evidence  of  supernatural  design  even 
within  the  range  of  facts  which  it  covers. 
Wide  as  that  range  is,  it  is  limited  in 
comparison  with  the  universe.  And  I 
trust  it  has  been  plainly  shown  that  to 
the  immense  bu-lk  of  the  evidence  the 
theory  of  natural  selection  has  no  appli- 
cation. Let  us  now  examine  the  bearing 
upon  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  natural 
theology  (and  of  revealed  no  less)  of  that 
wider  theory  known  under  the  name  of 
organic  evolution,  to  which  that  of  natural 
selection  is  supplementary.  It  is  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  establishment  of 
this  doctrine  will  annihilate  the  proof 
which  the  structure  of  the  whole  universe 
and  of  its  several  parts,  down  to  the 
smallest,  has  been  supposed  to  furnish. 
In  that  case,  "Natural  theologians  can 
no  longer  adhere  to  the  arguments  of 
such  writers  as  Paley,  Bell,  and  Chalmers, 
without  deliberately  violating  the  only 
logical  principle  which  separates  science 
from  P^tishism."  Is  this  true?  Is  there 
even  a  particle  of  solid  warrant  for  these 
confident  assertions?     Let  us  see. 

The  hypothesis  of  "organic  evolution  " 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows.  The 
inconceivably  varied  multitudinous  forms 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  our- 
selves are  the  lineal  offspring  of  earlier 
and  less  developed  forms,  and  those  again 
of  yet  simpler  forms  ;  so  that  if  we  could 
trace,  link  by  link,  the  whole  chain,  or 
rather  network,  of  organic  existence  back 
to  the  time  when  our  earth  first  became 
capable  of  sustaining  life,  we  should  see 
it  narrowing  as  it  ascended,  and  should 
find  the  primeval  parents  of  all  living  be- 
ings in  certain  nodules  of  animated  jelly, 
such  as  the  modern  naturalist  dredges 
from  the  ocean,  and  examines  with  feel- 
iuofs  akin  to  those  of  a  Chinaman  looking 
at  the  images  of  his  ancestors.  Nowa- 
days, unhappily,  jelly-fish  produce  noth- 
ing but  jelly-fish.  But  had  that  gelatinous 
morsel  been  fated  to  live,  say  a  million  or 
a  couple  of  millions  of  centuries  earlier, 
it  might  have  been  the  progenitor  of  the 
race  from  which  Homer  and  Plato,  David 
and  Paul,  Shakespeare  and  our  eminent 
professor,  have  in  their  order  been 
evolved. 

Whatever  objections  may  lie  against 
this  hypothesis,  it  cannot  justly  be  ac- 
cused of  being  in  itself  atheistic.  Impar- 
tially regarded,  it  casts  no  shade  of 
uncertainty  on  the  evidence  of  design 
presented  to  organic  nature.  No  intelli- 
gent believer  in  a  Creator,   I   suppose, 


imagines  that  each  species  of  plant  or 
animal  was  created  02it  of  nothino;.  At 
all  events,  if  this  be  what  is  intended  by 
"independent  creation  of  species,"  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Bible  teaches  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Each  creature  is  tliere  rep- 
resented as  formed  out  of  pre-existing 
material;  man  himself  being  distinguished 
by  the  spirit  inbreathed  into  him  by  God. 
There  was  some  process  —  whether  slow 
or  rapid  —  by  which  the  successive  types 
of  life  were  embodied.  Nor  does  any 
Bible-taught  believer  in  a  Creator  hold 
that  creative  power  is  restricted  either  to 
the  first  origin  of  matter,  or  the  produc- 
tion of  new  forms  of  life.  According  to 
Scripture,  the  all-pervading  power  of  the 
Creator  is  the  mainspring  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  its  balance-wheel  his  all-con- 
trolling oversight.  In  the  noble  images 
of  Holy  Writ,  he  opens  his  hand  and 
they  are  filled  with  good  ;  he  sends  forth 
his  spirit,  "they  are  created;"  with 
him  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

Should  it  be  discovered,  as  it  is  con- 
jectured, that  the  process  was  immeas- 
urably longer,  slower,  and  more  compli- 
cated than  has  been  supposed,  and  that 
the  chain  of  animal  life  is  one,  these 
truths  would  be  unaffected.  The  length 
of  a  process  does  not  account  for  it. 
Long  or  short,  it  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  If  the  nest  and  eggs,  say  of  a 
thrush  or  nightingale,  and  the  wings, 
legs,  stomach,  eyes,  beak,  and  other 
organs  of  the  birds  that  built  t!ie  nest 
and  laid  the  eggs,  are  brimful  of  those 
intricate  and  delicate  adjustments,  which 
are  to  common  sense  tlie  unmistakable 
proof  of  design  ;  then  this  proof  would 
in  no  wise  be  affected  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  thrush  was  hatched  from 
the  ^gg  of  a  lizard,  which  lizard  sprang 
from  the  spawn  of  a  fish,  the  fish  from 
the  e.gg  of  a  snail,  the  snail  from  a  sea- 
anemone,  which  at  first  was  nothing  but 
a  speck  of  live  jelly.  Reason  must  deal 
with  the  facts  before  us  —  the  bird,  with 
its  nest  and  e^gs  —  however  thev  came 
about.  And  if,  instead  of  half-a-dozea 
miraculously  violent  steps  (which  I  beg 
pardon  of  my  evolutionist  friends  for  even 
imagining),  the  process  has  been  con- 
ducted with  imperceptible  slowness, 
through  myriads  of  minute  transforma- 
tions, the  principle  is  the  same.  You 
may  attenuate  the  impression  of  the  evi- 
dence as  you  thin  gold  wire  by  drawing 
it  out  to  a  prodigious  extent  ;  but  you  do 
not  lessen  its  quality  or  impair  its  reality. 
If  the  results  show  design,  common  sense 
tells  us  that  design  must  have  pervaded 
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the  whole  process.  Why  should  it  be 
accounted  either  philosophic  or  scientific 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  common  sense  ? 

circumstances,  it  is  pleaded,  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  both  for  the  process  and 
for  its  results.  But  before  this  plea  can 
be  allowed,  three  questions  must  be  satis- 
factorily answered:  i.  How  are  the  cir- 
cumstances themselves  to  be  accounted 
for?  2.  In  what  consists  their  modifying 
power  over  living  tissue?  3.  Above  all, 
how  comes  the  living  tissue,  already  defi- 
nitely organized,  to  be  capable  of  modify- 
ino-  its  organization  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances ?  To  these  crucial  questions,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  no  reply  is  forthcom- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  most  striking  facts  of  zool- 
ogy and  botany,  recent  and  fossil,  though 
they  cannot  prove  as  fact,  yet  harmonize 
well  with  the  conjecture  that  the  subordi- 
nation of  type  to  type,  of  species  to  gen- 
era, genera  to  broader  classes,  points 
back  to  a  real  genealogical  succession. 
Why  should  this  not  have  been  the  crea- 
tive process  ?  Supposing  it  was,  what  the 
facts  point  to  is  not  a  gradual  tentative 
modification,  by  which  a  creature  would 
rather  be  unfitted  for  its  present  sur- 
roundings than  fitted  for  any  other  ;  but  a 
series  of  distinct  steps,  at  each  of  which 
the  new-born  creature  was  definitely  and 
perfectly  adapted  to  its  condition.  What- 
ever was  the  process,  as  each  new  type 
appeared,  the  mould  in  which  it  was  cast 
was  broken,  and  the  seal  of  permanence 
set  upon  it.  At  all  events,  if  the  process 
was  carried  on  gradually  and  tentatively, 
we  find  no  record  of  its  failures.  In  each 
case  the  result  is  as  accurate  as  though 
not  simply  each  species,  but  each  individ- 
ual, were  independently  created.  It  may 
even  be  argued  that  on  this  view  the  mar- 
vels, as  well  as  the  evidences,  of  supernat- 
ural design  are  indefinitely  augmented, 
because  what  is  on  the  common  view  pre- 
sented simply  as  plan,  here  appears  like- 
wise as  process. 

Creative  evolution,  therefore,  is  a 
perfectly  intelligible  and  legitimate  hy- 
pothesis. It  is  as  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  ''the  arguments  of  such  writers  as 
Paley,  Bell,  and  Chalmers  "  (and,  I  may 
add,  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis),  as 
any  hypothesis  of '*  independent  creation 
of  species."  Natural  theology  can  have 
no  possible  quarrel  with  any  hypothesis 
which  seeks  rationally  and  reverently  to 
trace  the  lines  along  which  almighty 
power  has  been  guided  by  omniscient 
wisdom. 

III.  The  reader  may  here  remind  me 


that  I  seem  to  be  avoiding  the  very  crux 
of  the  dispute,  the  hypothesis  by  means 
of  which  it  is  hoped  that  the  idea  of  cre- 
ative wisdom  may  be  eliminated,  and  evo- 
lution shown  to  have  been  self-acting  :  the 
doctrine,  to  wit,  of  natural  selection. 
Purposely  I  have  separated  the  general 
idea  of  evolution  from  the  particular  sup- 
plementary idea  of  natural  selection  ;  be- 
cause to  lump  them  together  merely  be- 
gets confusion.  Let  us  now  see  if  the 
conclusions  we  have  reached  are  in  any 
way  affected  by  the  doctrine  which  on  its 
first  publication  many  of  us  admired  as  a 
to24r  de  force  of  human  ingenuity,  but 
which  has  since  been  adopted  with  faith 
as  enthusiastic —  and  sometimes  as  intol- 
erant —  as  though  it  were  the  newest  dog- 
ma of  the  Infallible  Church. 

What  is  needed,  in  fact,  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  of  natural  selection  is 
rather  faith  and  imagination  than  logic. 
Nevertheless,  it  starts  from  a  basis  of  un- 
doubted fact.  First,  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  an  incomparably  greater  number 
of  living  germs  come  into  being  than  can 
possibly  reach  maturity.  Millions  of 
millions  of  seeds  are  ripened  more  than 
the  surface  of  the  earth  can  supply  with 
room  to  grow;  millions  of  millions  of  ani- 
mals are  born,  beyond  what  can  find  food 
or  even  breathing  and  standing  space. 
The  many  perish  on  the  threshold,  or  at 
some  early  stage  of  existence  ;  the  few 
survive  to  maturity,  and  in  their  turn  pro- 
duce offspring.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that 
there  must  be  an  incessant  universal 
"struggle  for  life."  And  it  is  further  as- 
sumed that  in  this  stru^jgle  the  weaker 
plants  and  animals  must  always  be  worst- 
ed, and  the  "fittest  must  survive." 

A  second  undoubled  fact  is,  that  some 
species  of  plants  and  of  animals  have  an 
astonishing  plasticity  (so  to  speak)  —  a 
capacity  of  varying  so  widely,  in  form, 
color,  size,  habits,  and  in  the  internal 
constitution  and  structure  on  which  these 
outward  modifications  depend,  that  if  the 
different  types  thus  developed  were  dis- 
covered in  a  wild  state,  naturalists  would 
unanimously  assign  them  to  different 
species  or  even  genera.  Famijiar  exam- 
ples are  the  breeds  of  dogs,  some  of  them 
quite  recent,  some  of  immemorial  antiq- 
uity; and  of  pigeons,  all  comparatively 
recent;  or  in  the  plant  world,  the  food- 
producing  properties  of  certain  grasses 
(wheat,  rice,  oats,  etc.),  and  the  faculty 
which  many  flowers  possess  (as  roses, 
pinks,  daisies,  dahlias)  of  doitblim^,  by 
changing  stamens  into  petals,  or  fertile 
florets  into  barren  but  showy  ones.     The 
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processes  by  which  these  remarkable 
results  are  obtained  are  artificial,  often 
requiring  the  most  patient  ingenuity  and 
incessant  care.  They  are  carried  on  by 
man  for  his  own  service  or  pleasure,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  creatures.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  the  double  flowers,  the  devel- 
opment is  destructive.  The  double-flow- 
ering plant,  having  lost  the  power  of 
producing  seed,  can  be  continued  only  by 
such  artificial  means  as  striking  cuttings, 
or  dividing  roots.  Sometimes  qualities 
are  developed  which  might  be  useful  to 
the  creature  in  a  wild  state;  as  for  in- 
stance, the  speed  and  keen  sight  of  the 
greyhound,  perhaps  counterbalanced  by 
his  less  hardy  constitution.  But,  in  all 
cases,  these  artificial  breeds  of  plants  and 
animals,  left  to  themselves  in  natural  cir- 
cumstances, will  from  our  point  of  view 
"degenerate,"  but  in  reality  will  be  regen- 
erated,—  i.e.,  their  progeny  will  tend  to 
revert,  more  or  less  completely,  to  the 
type  of  their  wild  ancestors. 

It  is  assumed  that  what  man  does  for 
his  own  service  and  pleasure,  nature  (what- 
ever that  word  may  mean)  can  do  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plants  and  animals  them- 
selves. It  is  assumed  that  the  limited, 
though  considerable,  capacity  of  modifica- 
tion on  which  man  practises  in  the  case 
of  a  few  species  actually  belongs,  in  un- 
limited degree,  to  all  species.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  nature  has  from  the  beginninjr 
been  incessantly  at  work  in  thus  modify- 
ing living  forms  ;  and  that  some,  at  all 
eveats,  of  these  modifications  must  give 
the  plant  or  animal  so  modified  an  effec- 
tive advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life. 
And  finally,  it  is  assumed  that  not  only 
these  fittest  individuals  survive,  but  that 
the  modifications  themselves  survive,  and 
are  permanently  inherited,  constituting 
the  characters  of  a  new  species. 

The  objections  to  this  formidable  series 
of  assumptions  are  both  obvious  and 
weighty.  First  of  all,  the  argument  from 
man  to  nature,  from  artificial  processes  to 
natural  (the  very  argument  which  natural 
theology  is  blamed  by  its  critics  for  em- 
ploying), is  rationally  intelligible  only  on 
the  supposition  that  behind  "  nature  "  is 
a  supreme  designing  mind  and  controll- 
ing will.  Secondly,  if  nature  has  thus 
worked  in  the  past,  so  energetically  as  to 
evolve  all  existing  species,  the  same  proc- 
ess ought  to  be  taking  place  now;  evolving 
before  our  eyes,  if  not  new  species,  at  all 
events  modifications  tending  to  produce 
new  species.  It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that 
the  process  goes  on  too  slowly  for  us  to  [ 
detect  it.     Does  it  go  on  at  all?  Thirdly,  i 


the  differences  which  mark  off  species 
from  species,  genus  from  genus,  are  by 
no  means  identical  with  the  differences 
which  give  either  to  species  or  to  individ- 
uals special  advantages  in  the  struggle  for 
life;  as  of  course  on  the  theory  of  nat- 
ural selection  they  ought  to  be.  Some- 
times they  are,  which  makes  it  the  more 
significant  that  commonly  they  are  not. 
Fourthly,  the  new  varieties  developed  by 
man's  labor  are  unstable,  always  tending 
back  to  the  original  type;  whereas  spe- 
cies and  genera  are  permanent.  Not  but 
what  well-marked  ;/^7//^rrt/ varieties  some- 
times arise  which  wear  such  an  appear- 
ance of  permanence  that  (as  in  the  case 
of  certain  English  brambles)  even  the 
most  accomplished  naturalist  may  be  de- 
ceived into  ranking  them  as  species.  But 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  circumstances 
which  developed  them,  they  vanish,  and 
the  specific  type  reasserts  its  stability. 

Mr.  Darwin  has,  upon  occasion,  shown 
courageous  frankness  (or  what  M.  de 
Quatrefages  calls  "almost  chivalrous  loy- 
alty ")  in  stating  some  unanswerable  objec- 
tions to  his  theory.  Having  thus  dis- 
charged his  duty,  he  calmly  takes  leave 
of  them,  and  goes  serenely  on  his  way. 
Some  expoumders  of  his  doctrine  pursue 
the  simpler  plan  of  ignoring  all  facts 
which  tell  against  it.  Let  us  combine 
these  methods;  forgetting  the  objections 
I  have  already  briefly  indicated,  and  shut- 
ting our  eyes  to  others  equally  formidable. 
Let  us  have  faith.  Let  us  give  scope  to 
imagination.  Let  us  picture  to  ourselves 
this  mysterious  selecting  process  presid- 
ing through  illimitable  ages  over  the  evolu- 
tion of  organized  life.  We  behold  it  build- 
ing up  the  microscopic  cells  of  protoplasm 
into  jelly,  nerve,  flesh,  blood,  l3one,  carti- 
lage, shell,  hair;  into  sap,  wood,  bark, 
pith,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds;  evolving  the 
gauze  of  the  gnat's  wing,  the  sheen  of 
the  humming-bird,  the  feathers,  claws, 
beak,  and  eyes  of  the  eagle;  the  blubber 
of  the  whale ;  the  lithe  backbone  and 
poison-fangs  of  the  snake,  the  lark's  song, 
the  rose's  splendor,  the  violet's  perfume, 
the  flavor  of  the  peach  ;  the  latent  power 
stored  in  every  grain  of  wheat,  if  permit- 
ted to  grow  and  multiply  unchecked  for  a 
few  years,  to  spread  a  table  at  which  the 
whole  human  race  might  feed.  Multiply 
these  examples  by  millions  of  millions  ia 
endless  variety  of  form,  size,  color,  ma- 
terial, grain,  organ,  habit,  mechanism. 
These  results,  so  fragile  yet  so  enduring, 
so  exquisite  in  beauty,  rich  in  benevolent 
adaptation,  accurate  and  intricate  in  mu- 
tual balance,  have   been  (and   are  every 
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moment)  wrought  out  by  a  process  so  ab- 1  to  sentiment  but  to  calm  common  sense 
solutelv  automatic,  a  sequence  of  pliysical    (which  means  intuitive  reason)  to  answer 


cause  and  effect,  so  rigidly  prescribed  by 
unswerving  natural  laws,  that  the  com- 
plete twin-worlds  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life  were  virtually  predestined  when  mat- 
ter first  formed  itself  into  animated  self- 
multiplying  cells !  Can  either  natural 
theoloijy  or  revealed  relf«jioa  make  any 
severer  demand  on  faith,  or  offer  any 
more  astounding  mystery  than  this  stu- 
pendous hypothesis  ? 

Adaptation,  by  automatic  modification, 
to  variable  circumstances,  is  in  human 
workmanship  justly  reckoned  a  trium- 
phant proof  of  foresight  and  skill.  Com- 
pensation pendulums  or  balance  wheels, 
bv  means  of  which  variations  in  tempera- 
ture correct  the  very  errors  in  the  speed 
of  a  chronometer  wiiich  they  produce,  are 
admirable  examples.  Suppose  that  a 
chronometer  could  be  constructed  which 
would  lengthen  or  shorten  its  hours  ac- 
cording to  a  ship's  motion  irf  longitude, 
in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  mark 
Greenwich  time  when  the  ship  again 
anchored  in  the  Thames,  such  a  miracle 
of  science-guided  art  would  immortalize 
the  inventor.  What  then  are  we  to  say 
of  a  scheme  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, wiiich  reaches  through  all  time, 
f-rom  the  first  appearance  of  life  on  our 
globe  ;  which  enlists  all  the  forces  of  the 
universe,  co-ordinates  all  the  conditions 
of  life,  bases  birth  and  growth  on  decay 
and  death,  and  maintains  in  stable  equi- 
librium this  immense  living  whole,  every 
member  of  which  is  momently  undergoing 
dissolution  and  reconstruction,'*  Results 
such  as  these  must  have  an  adequate 
cause.  The  process  itself  is  what  we 
have  to  account  for.  Method  is  not  causa- 
tion, any  more  than  circumstance  is  cause. 
By  what  logic  or  philosophy  does  evidence 
lose  its  worth  or  force  just  when  its  com- 
pass and  grandeur  are  infinitely  enlarged  ? 
The  compensation  pendulum  required  a 
mind  to  account  for  it.  Is  the  mechanism 
of  natural  selection  (supposing  it  real) 
simpler  than  that  of  a  clock.'' 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  purpose  to  at- 
tempt the  inviting  task  of  analyzing  and 
testing  the  evidence  alleged  in  support  of 
this  doctrine.  1 1  consists  of  an  enormous 
mass  of  facts,  of  richest  significance  and 
profoundest  interest.  All  that  is  wanting 
is  a  logical  fiexits  between  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions.  The  major  premiss  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  But  I  have 
gone  upon  the  assumption  that  natural 
selection,  as  well  as  organic  evolution,  is 
scientifically   true.     I  have  appealed  not 


the  question,  whether,  even  upon  that 
supposition,  the  sublime  doctrines  of  nat- 
ural theology  are  in  even  the  slightest  de- 
gree shaken,  or  its  attitude  towards  the 
human  intellect  on  the  one  side,  and  to- 
wards the  universe  on  the  other,  weak- 
ened .'* 

My  contention  is,  that  to  employ  scien- 
tific hypotheses,  whether  universally  ac- 
cepted or  not,  as  engines  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  religious  belief,  is  as  great  a 
crime  against  science  as  to  employ  the 
authority  of  religion  to  suppress  scientific 
inquiry  is  a  crime  against  religion. 

Eustace  R.  Conder. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
MR.   BRUNE   GETS   HIS    HARVEST   IN. 

Mrs.  Winnington  had  not  lived  for  a 
matter  of  sixty-odd  years  in  the  world 
without  having  acquired  a  measure  of 
philosophy.  Experience  had  not,  per- 
haps, taught  her  wisdom,  but  it  had  given 
her  some  knowledgre  of  the  nature  of  men 
and  things,  and  it  had  dowered  her  with 
a  certain  dogged  patience,  which  enabled 
her  to  put  a  good  face  upon  temporary 
checks.  When,  therefore,  Tom  Stanni- 
forth  left  Longbourne  without  making 
any  declaration  of  his  sentiments  with 
regard  to  Edith,  she  did  not  for  a  moment 
give  way  to  despair.  Love  at  first  sight 
was,  as  she  was  aware,  an  exceptional 
phenomenon  and  one  which  could  not  be 
counted  upon  as  likely  to  occur  in  any 
individual  case;  nor  indeed  had  Mrs. 
Winnington,  in  her  most  sanguine  moods, 
expected  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis 
within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  So 
speedy  a  success  would  have  been  a  rare 
stroke  of  fortune,  just  as  it  would  be  a 
piece  of  singularly  bad  luck  if  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth,  who  had  remained  a  bachelor  for 
more  than  half  his  life,  were  to  yield  to 
other  fascinations  before  he  saw  Edith 
again.  Mrs.  Winnington  accepted  the 
chances  of  the  game  with  all  the  outward 
equanimity  of  a  practised  player,  and 
smiled  sweetly  upon  her  prey  as  she  bade 
him  good-bye,  cordially  re-echoing  his 
wish  that  they  might  meet  in  London  next 
spring,  if  not  sooner.  She  hoped  it 
might  be  sooner,  she  said,  and  added 
within  herself  an  asseveration  that  it  most 
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certainly  should  be  ;  but  that  this  joyful 
reunion  was  to  be  brought  about  no  later 
than  in  the  following  month,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Brune,  was  more 
than  she  bargained  for,  Mr.  Stanniforth 
not  having  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  circumstance. 

It  is  often  instanced  as  a  proof  of  the 
good-will  of  Providence  towards  mankind 
that  horses,  elephants,  and  other  domes- 
tic animals  should  be  ignorant  of  their 
own  strength  :  perhaps  we  ought  to  be 
no  less  thankful  that  ladies  of  Mrs.  Win- 
nington's  stamp  seldom  succeed  in  gaug- 
inof  the  measure  of  man's  tim.orousness. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  Tom 
Stanniforth  should  have  been  afraid  of  a 
fat,  smiling  woman  who  had  no  hold  over 
him  and  could  do  him  no  possible  injury; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  so,  and 
that,  knowing  what  her  wishes  were,  and 
having  very  nearly  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  gratify  them,  he  drew  a  long  breath  of 
relief  as  soon  as  he  had  escaped  from  her 
presence. 

Far,  however,  as  that  mature  strategist 
was  from  being  dismayed,  she  was  a  little 
disappointed  and  somewhat  out  of  tem- 
per; and  when  Mrs.  Winnington  was  out 
of  temper  those  about  her  fared  sadly. 
For  several  days  she  made  the  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Longbourne  a  burden 
to  them  ;  after  which  she  discovered  that 
the  state  of  her  health  absolutely  required 
three  weeks  of  Homburg,  where,  as  she 
had  seen  by  the  papers,  the  fashionable 
world  which  her  soul  loved  was  at  that 
time  largely  represented. 

"  It  is  a  ruinously  expensive  journey," 
she  remarked  to  Margaret,  "  Of  course 
we  shall  travel  like  the  paupers  that  we 
are,  going  straight  through,  and  engaging 
a  couple  of  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of 
some  horrible  little  public  house  when  we 
arrive.  I  am  sorry  for  poor  dear  Edith's 
sake  that  everything  will  be  so  uncom- 
fortable ;  still  I  feel  that  it  is  a  positive 
duty  to  go." 

Mrs.  Stanniforth  did  not  accompany 
the  travellers  to  Germany.  Her  share  in 
the  expedition  was  confined  to  the  de- 
frayal of  its  cost  and  to  telegraphing  to 
secure  suitable  lodgings  for  her  mother 
and  sister  at  their  journey's  end.  As  the 
waters  promptly  brought  the  gout  out  of 
the  former  lady's  system,  and  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  her  (as  she  wrote)  "  upon 
the  flat  of  her  back  in  screaming  ago- 
nies" for  ten  days,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  Miss  Winnington  had  a  bad  time  of 
it.  Happily,  however,  the  workings  of 
human  affairs  are  such  that  what  is  one 


person's  loss  is  very  commonly  another's 
gain  ;  and  if  Edith  had  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  vicarious  martyrdom,  those 
whom  she  had  left  behind  her  at  Long- 
bourne  enjoyed,  by  way  of  compensation, 
a  brief  taste  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 

Philip,  who  was  much  in  Nellie's  soci- 
ety at  tliis  time,  declared  to  her  that  he 
had  never  been  so  happy  before  in  his 
life.  "All  things  considered,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  nothing  suits 
me  like  domesticity.  Meg  and  I  lead  a 
sort  of  Darby  and  Joan  life,  and  we  enjoy 
it  prodigiously.  We  don't  talk  much  :  for 
there  is  an  unspoken  agreement  between 
us  to  avoid  all  mention  of  absent  friends 
and  other  unpleasant  topics  ;  we  sit  beam- 
ing atone  another  and  hugging  ourselves 
in  a  sybaritish  contentment.  She  is  very 
busy,  as  she  always  is,  in  a  quiet,  leisure- 
ly sort  of  way,  with  her  correspondence 
and  her  charities  and  what  not;  and  I 
twirl  my  thumbs  and  watch  her,  which  is 
delightful.  -Did  you  ever  notice  what  a 
soothing  kind  of  person  Meg  is  to  watch.'' 
She  is  never  in  a  hurry;  she  doesn't 
upset  things,  or  catch  her  drapery  upon 
corners  of  the  furniture,  and  her  dress 
doesn't  accompany  all  her  movements 
with  a  maddening  swish-swish,  like  the 
dresses  of  some  ladies  whom  we  know. 
I  should  doubt  whether  there  is  another 
woman  in  the  world  so  pleasant  to  live 
with  as  Meg.  She  never  rubs  you  the 
wrong  way;  she  never  asks  you  whether 
you  would  like  this  or  that ;  she  knows  by 
intuition  what  you  want,  and  there  it  is 
always  at  your  elbow." 

"  She  spoils  you,"  said  Nellie. 

"Just  so  ;  and  if  there  is  a  thing  I  love 
it  is  being  spoilt.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
existing  in  this  way  to  the  end  of  my 
days." 

"It  wouldn't  be  good  for  you,"  said 
Nellie,  shaking  her  head  wisely. 

"Don't  you  think  so  .f*  Perhaps  you 
are  right.  Nice  things  never  are  good 
for  one,  and  no  doubt  a  little  bracing  is 
expedient  from  time  to  time.  Well,  we 
shall  all  be  braced  soon,  when  Mrs.  Win- 
nington comes  back  with  renewed  vigor 
to  tell  us  about  all  the  dukes  and  duch- 
esses whom  she  has  encountered  at  Hom- 
burg, and  to  ask  me  whether  I  have  yet 
decided  upon  some  means  of  making  an 
honest  livelihood.  There  is  no  complaint 
so  tantalizing:  as  the  gout.  It  is  forever 
threatening  terrible  things,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  won't  proceed  to  extremities  — 
or  rather  it  won't  proceed  beyond  them. 
And  yet  there  are  so  many  vital  points 
open  to  attack.     Possibly  Mrs.  Winning- 
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ton  may  not  possess  a  heart,  but  I  know 
she  has  a  stomach,  and,  considering  the 
reckless  manner  in  which  she  often  treats 
it,  it  certainly  ou<j;ht  not  to  be  an  invul- 
nerable one.  Still,  it  is  borne  in  upon  me 
that  she  will  die  in  a  green  old  age,  after 
having  worried  all  the  rest  of  us  into  our 
o-raves.  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  the  most 
of  an  interval  of  calm." 

"  If  you  are  so  fond  of  a  quiet  life,  why 
are  vou  perpetually  running  away  from 
it?  "asked  Miss  Brune  pertinently. 

"  Business,"  answered  Philip.  "  I  have 
business  sometimes,  though  you  might 
not  think  it,  to  look  at  me.  I  shouldn't 
go  to  London  at  this  time  of  year  if  I 
could  help  it." 

The  answer  was  a  moderately  truthful 
one.  It  was  indeed  a  sense  of  duty  rather 
than  inclination  that  led  Mr.  Marescalchi 
to  pay  occasional  frying  visits  to  Coomas- 
sie  Villa  at  this  season  ;  and  although, 
when  once  he  was  there,  the  mystery  and 
fun  of  the  thing  pleased  him  well  enough, 
he  was  never  sorry  to  return  to  the  supe- 
rior luxuries  and  refinements  of  Long- 
bourne.  True  to  her  established  rule  of 
conduct,  Margaret  asked  no  questions, 
thereby  escaping  the  proverbial  fate  of 
those  who  thus  court  deception.  When 
Philip  remarked  casually  that  he  was  go- 
ing up  to  town  from  Saturday  to  Monday 
to  do  some  shopping  and  get  his  hair  cut, 
she  did  not  remind  him  that  Saturday 
afternoon  is  not  a  favorable  time  for  mak- 
ing purchases  in  London,  or  point  out  that 
it  was  physically  impossible  that  his  hair 
could  be  any  shorter  than  it  was  already. 
She  said  nothing;  but  went  about  her 
avocations  with  a  smiling  face  and  an  un- 
easy heart,  telling  herself  that  in  this  she 
was  but  submitting  to  the  destiny  of  all 
fond  and  wise  mothers,  and  taking  com- 
fort from  the  lesson  which  experience  had 
taught  her,  that  as  soon  as  her  boy  got 
into  trouble  of  any  serious  nature,  he 
would  be  tolerably  certain  to  come  to  her 
in  order  to  be  helped  out  of  it. 

Thus  the  summer  slipped  quietly  and 
imperceptibly  away.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  became  chilly;  the  fields  grew 
ripe  for  the  sickle,  and  patches  of  red  and 
yellow  began  to  show  themselves  upon  the 
green  of  the  woods.  Then  came  harvest 
time  and  the  slaughter  of  the  partridges. 
It  was  not  until. the  middle  of  September 
that  Mrs.  Winnington,  who  had  proceeded 
from  Homburg  to  Switzerland  (by  the  doc- 
tor's orders,  she  averred),  reappeared, 
bringing  her  sheaves  with  her.  She  was 
one  of  those  persons  who  think  it  their 
duty,  whenever  they  visit  the  Continent, 


to  encumber  themselves  with  a  store  of 
cheap  presents  for  those  whom  they  have 
left  behind  them.  It  was  not  Mrs.  Win- 
nington's  habit  to  give  money  to  the 
servants  at  Longbourne ;  there  were  too 
many  of  them,  she  said;  and,  besides, 
they  ought  not  to  be  led  to  expect  tips 
from  one  of  the  family;  still,  she  should 
like  them  to  think  that  they  had  all  been 
remembered.  Consequently,  on  the  even- 
ing of  her  return  from  abroad,  she  would 
sail  majestically  into  the  housekeeper's 
room,  bearing  an  ancient  leather  bag, 
from  whence  issued  a  bountiful  supply  of 
thimbles,  Palais-Royal  jewellery,  and  the 
like,  while  at  the  botto.m  of  this  cornu- 
copia there  commonly  lurked  some  spe- 
cially hideous  gift,  destined  for  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

"It  is  so  difficult  to  choose  anything 
that  dear  Margaret  will  like,"  Mrs.  Win- 
nington would  often  say;  "but  I  think 
one  is  always  safe  with  some  little  orna- 
ment for  the  drawing-room  table." 

This  time,  however,  the  drawing-room 
was  spared,  and  it  was  the  hall  that  was 
decorated  with  a  loud-voiced  cuckoo 
clock,  which  had  been  picked  up  a  bargain 
at  Interlaken.  The  slumbers  of  the  en- 
tire household  were  disturbed  by  the 
periodical  hootings  of  this  delightful  ac- 
quisition up  to  two  o'clock  at  night,  when 
it  triumphantly  gave  forth  its  note  thirty- 
six  consecutive  times;  after  which  it 
suddenly  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the 
weary  had  rest.  Nothing  would  induce 
it  to  resume  its  labors  on  the  following 
morning,  and  suspicions  of  foul  play 
rested  upon  various  persons  ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, Mrs.  Winnington  had  come  home 
in  the  best  of  humors,  and  was  not  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  anybody. 

At  breakfast  she  gave,  as  Philip  had 
predicted  she  would,  a  detailed  description 
of  all  the  exalted  personages  whom  she 
had  fallen  in  with  at  Homburg,  and  of  how 
delighted  they  had  been  to  see  her  again, 
and  how  they  had  been  wondering,  all 
through  the  London  season,  what  could 
have  become  of  her,  and  how  Lady  This 
and  Lady  That  had  inquired  very  kindly 
after  dear  Margaret,  and  had  said  what  a 
pity  it  was  that  she  should  shut  herself 
up  so.  And  what  made  these  reminis- 
cences so  cheering  was  that  the  great 
people  had  not  confined  themselves  to 
empty  civilities. 

"  Dear  Margaret,  I  don't  know  what 
you  will  think  of  me.  It  seems  very  un- 
kind to  leave  you  again  so  soon,  after 
having  been  away  all  this  tim.e  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  manajre  more  than  three 
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weeks  here  at  present.  People  laugh  at 
me  when  I  say  that  my  lime  is  not  my 
own  ;  and  they  won't  beh'eve  that  I  would 
far  rather  remain  quietly  here  than  rush 
about  visiting  from  house  to  house.  Of 
course  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that,  for 
dear  Edith's  sake,  I  ought  not  to  drop  old 
friends;  and  with  so  many,  you  know,  it 
is  a  case  of  out  of  sight  out  of  mind.  Very 
cordial  and  kind  if  they  happen  to  meet 

one;  but  if  they  don't "  Mrs.  Win- 

nington  finished  her  sentence  with  an 
expressive  shrug  of  her  ample  shoulders. 
"  In  any  case,  you  may  count  upon  us  for 
Christmas,"  she  added  reassuringly. 

All  this  was  very  nice  ;  but  there  was  a 
cloud  upon  Margaret's  brow,  a  certain 
guilty  unwilHngness  to  meet  her  mother's 
eye,  which  that  observant  lady  could  not 
help  detecting  in  the  long  run.  As  soon 
as  breakfast  was  over,  she  took  her  daugh- 
ter aside,  and  interrogated  her  affection- 
ately. 

"Now,  my  dear  child,  I  do  trust  you 
are  not  feeling  hurt  at  my  running  away 
from  you.  It  really  is  a  matter  of  duty. 
If  it  were  not  for  dear  Edith,  I  should 
ask  for  nothing  better  than  to  be  always 
with  you.  I  am  sure  you  must  be  aware 
of  that." 

Margaret,  without  intentional  irony, 
assured  her  mother  that  she  had  never 
entertained  the  smallest  doubt  upon  that 
point,  and  added  that  she  was  only  too 
glad  that  Edith  should  have  every  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  world  and  people. 
"Especially  men.  It  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  if  she  were  to  decide  her  fate, 
or  if  it  were  to  be  decided  for  her,  too 
hastily." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  decided  nothing. 
Mr.  Stanniforth  would  be  suitable  in  a 
great  many  ways,  but  of  course  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  she  might  not  do  better. 
Indeed,  I  almost  think  thatshe  ou;^ht  to 
do  better,  if  only  one  were  not  so  cut  off 
from  all  society!  But  if  it  is  not  that, 
what  is  it  that  is  troubling  you,  Margaret? 
I  know  you  have  something  upon  your 
mind." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not." 

"Oh,  but,  my  dear,  Lean  see,"  per- 
sisted Mrs.  Winnington.  "  I  am  sure 
that  there  is  something." 

"No;  at  least,  nothing  of  any  impor- 
tance. I  was  rather  astonished  this  morn- 
ing to  hear  that  Tom  Stanniforth  had 
arrived  at  Broom  Leas  last  night,  that  is 
all." 

"/^/i!^//"  cried  Mrs.  Winnington,  who, 
however  prepared  she  might  have  been  to 
throw  Mr.  Stanniforth  over  if  it  should 


seem  expedient  to  do  so,  had  no  idea  of 
beiDg  thrown  over  by  him  ;  "  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  actually  staying  in  the 
house,  and  never  told  you  he  was  com- 
ing?    Oh,  I  simply  can't  believe  it !  " 

"  I  met  Nellie  at  church  this  morning, 
and  she  told  me,"  Margaret  said.  "  I 
was  a  little  annoyed  about  it,  because  I 
cannot  understand  why  Tom  should  not 
have  come  to  this  house  if  he  wanted  to 
be  in  tliese  parts  at  all ;  and  also  because 

—  well,  because,  for  many  reasons,  I  think 
it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  have  come  at 
this  particular  time.  But  Nellie  says  his 
appearance  was  quite  unexpected.  Her 
father  gave  him  a  sort  of  general  invita- 
tion when  he  was  here  before,  and  yester- 
day they  got  a  telegram  from  him  in  the 
morning,  saying  that  he  would  arrive  in 
time  for  dinner,  unless  he  heard  from 
them  to  the  contrary." 

"Upon  my  word!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Winnington.     And,  after   a   short   pause 

—  "Now  I  don't  want  to  triumph  over 
you,  dear  Margaret;  I  detest  people  who 
are  forever  saying  *  I  told  you  so,'  and  I 
never  do  it  myself.  Still,  I  can't  help  just 
reminding  you  —  what  did  I  always  tell 
you  about  that  man  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember.  Nothing  that  was 
not  in  his  favor,  I  am  .sure.  I  thought 
you  had  such  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Tom." 

"No,  no;  I  don't  mean  him;  I  mean 
that  Brune  man.  I  am  very  seldom  de- 
ceived in  a  face,  and  there  is  a  look  of 
slyness  about  his  which  has  repelled  me 
from  the  first.  I  warned  you  that  he  was 
not  to  be  trusted,  and  now  you  see  !  As 
for  the  girl,  she  has  been  setting  her  cap 
at  Mr.  Stanniforth  all  along.  I  saw  it 
plainly  enough,  but  it  really  did  not  seem 
worth  while  to  take  any  notice  of  it,  par- 
ticularly as  I  suspected  that  it  was  almost 
as  much  a  desire  to  spite  me  as  to  catch 
him  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  behav- 
ior. And  now  their  telegraphing  off  for 
him  on  the  very  day  of  my  return  puts  it 
beyond  a  doubt.  Oh,  yes,  my  dear  Mar- 
garet, I  know  what  you  would  say.  You 
are  so  innocent  yourself  that  you  fancy 
everybody  else  must  be  like  you  ;  but  you 
don't  know  the  world,  my  dear,  and  you 
never  will.  Well,  I  confess  I  am  aston- 
ished. Ingratitude  one  expects;  but  a 
deliberate,  coarse  insult!  —  for  this  is 
nothing  less  —  to  me  there  is  something 
more  shocking,  more  repulsive  in  vulgar- 
mindedness,  than  in  any  mere  external 
vulgarity." 

Margaret  did  not  smile,  even  inwardly. 
If   her   mother  was   vulgar-minded,   she 
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was  unaware  of  the  fact,  or  at.  all  events 
was  able  to  shut  her  eyes  to  it.  She  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  her,  however,  to  exon- 
erate the  Brunes  from  the  char^je  brought 
a,2:ainst  them,  explaining  that  Nellie  pos- 
itively disliked  Tom  Stanniforth,  and  had 
gone  rather  out  of  her  way  to  show  that 
she  did  so. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  child,  what  a  stale  old 
trick!  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
that  pretence  of  a  little  aversion  could 
have  taken  in  even  you.  .1  don't  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  girl  has  a  chance 
of  success,  but  it  is  sickening  to  think 
that  any  one  can  behave  in  that  way. 
Poor  Mr.  Stanniforth  !  don't  you  think  it 
would  be  as  well  to  ask  him  to  come  on 
here  when  he  gets  away  from  those  peo- 
ple.?" 

*'  I  would  rather  not,"  answered  Mar- 
garet slowly.  "And,  besides,  I  doubt 
whether  he  could  come.  Nellie  said  he 
was  only  able  to  run  down  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  that  his  object  was  to  see  their 
harvest-home.  I  suppose  they  don't  have 
harvest-homes  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Manchester." 

"  Harvest-home  !  "  The  depth  of  Mrs. 
Winnington's  scorn  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  words.  "  Of  course,"  said  she, 
"we  shall  be  expected  to  attend  this  rus- 
tic festivity." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  perhaps  we  might 
make  some  excuse." 

'•  Not  for  the  world  !  They  would  think 
we  were  offended,  which  is  the  very  last 
thing  one  would  wish  them  to  imagine. 
No!  you  may  do  as  you  like;  but  I  shall 
be  there." 

And  in  the  ring  of  Mrs.  Winnington's 
voice,  as  she  announced  this  decision, 
there  seemed  ample  promise  that  she 
would  not  be.there  for  nothing. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  time  came,  she 
showed  herself  under  no  aggressive  as- 
pect, and  advanced  to  the  attack  with  a 
great  deal  of  affectionate  sprightliness. 
She  herself  would  have  said  that  she  was 
too  well-bred  to  behave  otherwise;  but 
the  truth  was  that  she  felt  no  serious 
alarm,  and  thoroughly  despised  her  ene- 
my. She  was  a  woman  of  very  limited 
perceptions,  and  could  never  really  be- 
lieve that  there  were  people  in  the  world 
whose  tastes  and  opinions  differed  from 
her  own.  When  she  encountered  any 
such,  siie  usually  set  them  down  as  mad 
or  dishonest.  Now,  Mr.  Stanniforth  be- 
ing neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  entangle  him- 
self with  Nellie  Brune  —  a  person  in 
whom   Mrs.   Wilmington   could   see  but 


little  to  admire  —  when  so  beautiful  and 
charming  a  girl  as  Edith  might  be  his  for 
the  asking.  Consequently  there  was  no 
cause  for  agitation.  The  Brunes,  to  be 
sure,  had  been  guilty  of  gross  insolence, 
and  should  be  duly  chastised  for  it  at  a 
fitting  opportunity;  but  this  was  only  a 
matter  of  detail. 

The  Longbourne  party  walked  over  to 
Broom  Leas  late  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  Mr.  Stanniforth  clad  in  white  flan- 
nels and  playing  a  vigorous  game  of  lawn- 
tennis  with  Walter  and  two  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  Brune  family,  while  Nellie 
and  her  father  looked  on.  After  the 
usual  greetings  had  been  exchanged,  and 
the  chances  of  the  rain  holding  off  till 
night  exhaustively  discussed,  Mrs.  Win- 
nington  bore  down  upon  the  culprit  with 
ponderous  playfulness. 

"We  are  very  much  offended  with 
you;  we  have  a  great  mind  not  to  speak 
to  you  at  all.  Of  course  we  know  that 
you  must  have  been  dreadfully  bored 
when  you  were  in  this  stagnant  neighbor- 
hood before;  but  we  did  think  that  if 
anything  made  you  wish  to  return  to  it, 
you  would  have  given  our  house  the  pref- 
erence, dull  as  it  is." 

"  But  I  wasn't  asked,"  answered  Tom, 
with  a  side  glance  at  Margaret,  whose 
eyes  were  resolutely  fixed  upon  a  noisy 
flight  of  rooks  overhead. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  am  afraid  that 
will  never  do  !  you  must  really  find  some 
more  plausible  excuse  than  that.  Marga- 
ret, dear,  I  am  telling  this  very  uncivil 
brother-in-law  of  yours  that  we  shall  cer- 
tainly not  forgive  him  unless  he  promises 
to  come  to  us  next  week,  and  stay  until 
he  is  told  to  go  away.  She  won't  listen 
to  me.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I 
really  believe  she  is  a  little  offended.  Of 
course  I  was  only  in  fun  ;  but,  joking 
apart,  I  think  dear  Margaret  is  the  least 
bit  in  the  world  hurt.  She  is  very  sensi- 
tive, and  you  know  there  are  not  many 
people  whom  she  is  strongly  attached  to. 
Do  you  think  it  was  quite  kind  to  come 
down  and  stay  with  comparative  stran- 
gers, and  not  even  to  let  her  know  that 
you  would  be  here?" 

Mrs.  Winnington  had  stationed  herself 
in  the  middle  of  the  tennis-court,  and  had 
broken  up  the  game;  a  circumstance 
which  had  perhaps  escaped  her  notice, 
but  which  would  not  in  any  case  have 
struck  her  as  being  worthy  of  attention. 
The  two  boys  had  strolled  away  towards 
the  farmyard,  grumbling  under  their 
breath.  Walter  was  talking  eagerly  to 
Edith,  whose  color  was  coming  and  go- 
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inoj,  and  whose  countenance  wore  that 
haif-frightened,  half-pleased  expression 
which  Hugh  Kenyon  had  seen  and  under- 
stood long  before.  Philip  had  joined  Mr. 
Brune  and  Nellie,  and  was  making  them 
laugh  — doubtless  at  the  expense  of  some 
one  near  at  hand. 

Margaret,  standing  alone,  and  marking 
the  distribution  of  the  groups,  sighed 
softly,  and  then  was  seized  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  silent  laughter.  There  was  go- 
ing to  be  trouble,  she  thought ;  trouble 
which,  when  it  came,  would  be  of  a  some- 
what serious  kind,  and  would  create  a 
lasting  breach  between  some  of  those  who 
were  now  conversing  together  so  amica- 
bly. This  was  sad;  still  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  perceive  the  humorous  aspect 
of  the  situation.  Who  could  see,  without 
a  smile,  four  blind  men  hurrying  from  the 
four  points  of  the  compass  towards  the 
same  spot?  One  might  sincerely  grieve 
for  them  after  the  crash  had  come,  when 
they  had  knocked  their  four  poor  skulls 
together,  and  were  reeling  backwards  with 
groans  and  mutual  recriminations;  but 
the  approach,  at  least,  of  the  catastrophe 
must  inevitably  be  comical,  Margaret, 
whose  eyes  were  now  open,  could  afford 
to  laugh  at  the  blind  ;  though,  to  be  sure, 
it  was  not  so  very  long  since  she  herself 
had  been  one  of  them.  She  had  intended 
to  give  her  mother  a  hint  of  the  possible 
state  of  affairs  as  regarded  Walter  and 
Edith ;  she  had  intended  also,  at  one 
time,  to  speak  a  few  friendly  words  to 
Walter  himself  on  the  same  subject,  but 
her  courage  had  failed  her  in  both  in- 
stances ;  and,  for  that  matter,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  would  have  done  any  good 
by  hastening  the  crisis  which  nothing 
could  have  warded  off.  Now  that  her  own 
vision  was  so  clear,  she  saw,  or  thought 
she  saw,  rather  more  than  Edith's  blushes 
and  Walter's  absurdly  happy  young  face. 
For  one  thing,  she  saw  that  Tom  Stanni- 
forth  was  lending  a  very  small  part  of  his 
attention  to  the  blandishments  of  his 
companion,  and  that  his  eyes  were  never 
once  removed  from  the  spot  where  Nellie 
stood  laughing  at  Philip's  inaudible  face- 
tiousness.  Was  there  a  clue  here,  then, 
to  her  brother-in-law's  sudden  and  inex- 
plicable interest  in  harvest-homes  .?  Upon 
the  face  of  it,  it  seemed  in  no  wise  im- 
probable ;  and  it  was  when  observation 
had  carried  her  thus  far  that  Margaret 
was  overtaken  by  the  disposition  towards 
laughter  above  mentioned. 

"You  look  amused,"  said  Mr.  Brune, 
who  had  approached  her  unnoticed.     "  If 


you  are  thinking  of  anything  likely  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  a  discouraged  farmer, 
it  would  be  kind  to  mention  it.  Three 
bad  harvests  in  succession,  and  no  hops 
to  speak  of!  If  this  sort  of  thing  goes 
on,  you  will  grace  no  more  harvest-homes 
at  Broom  Leas  with  your  presence;  or  at 
least,  if  you  do,  you  will  have  another 
man  for  your  entertainer." 

"Oh,  don't  say  that!  "said  Margaret; 
for,  circumstances  being  as  they  were, 
the  prediction  struck  her  as  somewhat 
ominous.  "Whatever  may  happen,  I 
hope  /,  at  all  events,  may  be  with  you 
next  harvest  time,  and  for  many  harvest 
times  to  come." 

Mr.  Brune  naturally  did  not  follow  the 
drift  of  her  thoughts.  "  Oh,  well,"  he 
said,  "  I  dare  say  I  shall  manage  to  keep 
out  of  the  workhouse  for  another  year  or 
two ;  but  you  must  allow  me  the  farmer's 
prescriptive  right  to  grumble,  especially 
on  a  day  of  merry-making.  By-the-bye, 
I  trust  you  are  prepared  to  go  without 
dinner  to-night,  and  to  sit  down  to  an  in- 
digestible supper  towards  nine  o'clock. 
Poor  as  one's  yield  is,  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  it  in,  and  I  don't  suppose  the  last 
w'agon  will  enter  the  gates  till  after  sun- 
set, iThen,  you  know,  we  shall  be  in 
duty  bound  to  look  in  upon  the  men  at 
their  supper,  and  to  have  our  healths 
drunk  and  make  speeches." 

"  I  don't  think  we  must  wait  for  that," 
said  Margaret.  "  My  mother  ought  not 
to  stand  about  in  the  cold,  and  it  is  get- 
ting dusk  already,  and  the  dew  is  begin- 
ning to  fall.  Besides,  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing to  the  servants  about  not  being 
back  for  dinner." 

The  truth  was  that  she  was  anxious  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  might  be.  "If  we 
only  can  avoid  sudden  discoveries  !  "  she 
thought. 

"  Your  mother,"  said  Mr.  Brune,  "  will 
find  a  blazing  fire  in  the  drawin<r-room. 
Suppose  we  take  her  in  there.  The  young 
people  will  let  us  know  when  it  is  time 
to  come  out  and  join  in  the  shouting." 

It  was  thus  that  Mrs.  Winnin^ton  was 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  her  daughter 
and  Walter  walk  slowly  down  the  avenue, 
side  by  side,  and  disappear  behind  the 
belt  of  larches  which  separated  the  Broom 
Leas  paddocks  frt)m  the  road.  This 
couple  was  shortly  afterwards  followed 
by  another. 

"  Walter  has  gone  to  see  them  load  the 
last  wagon,  and  Mr.  Stanniforth  wants  to 
go  too,"  said  Nellie.     "Are  you  comin< 
Philip?" 
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But  Philip,  mindful  of  the  old  adage 
as  to  the  relation  of  odd  numbers  to  com- 
pany, shook  his  head,  saying  that  he 
thought  he  would  go  round  to  the  stables 
and  smoke  a  pipe.  He  was  not  exactly 
jealous  of  Tom  Stanniforth,  but  he 
thouo-ht  that  good-natured  person  a  very 
o-reaf  bore.  Nobody  enjoys  retiring  into 
the  background  to  make  room  for  others  ; 
andPhilip  perhaps  disliked  the  sensation 
more  than  most  people.  Habit,  and  en- 
couragement from  various  quarters,  had 
led  him  to  behave  as  though,  and  almost 
to  believe  that,  he  had  a  special  right  to 
Nellie's  society.  Sooner  or  later,  of 
course,  a  day  must  come  when  he  would 
have  to  publicly  abrogate  that  pretension  ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  it  was  pleasant  to 
play  the  dog  in  the  manger's  part,  and 
disagreeable  to  be  ousted  from  it.  So  he 
strayed  rather  disconsolately  about  the 
stables  and  strawyard  in  the  grey,  chilly 
twilight,  yawning,  and  saying  to  himself 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to  stand  this 
sort  of  thing  long,  and  that  he  must  posi- 
tively go  up  to  London,  set  to  work  with 
old  Steinberger,  and  begin  making  some 
definite  plans  for  the  future.  These 
thoughts,  together  with  the  saddening 
influence  of  the  autumn  evening,  soon 
brought  on  one  of  his  periodical  fits  of 
depression.  He  saw  that  things  were 
going  badly  with  him,  and  would  probably 
go  worse  ;  the  luck  to  whicli  he  commonly 
trusted  seemed  but  a  broken  reed  to  lean 
upon;  and  finally  he  fell  to  wondering 
whether,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
he  would  ever  have  the  pluck  to  cut  bis 
throat. 

He  had  already  fallen  to  so  dismal  a 
depth  in  the  process  of  self-communion 
that  he  was  trying,  quite  ineffectually,  to 
persuade  himself  that,  since  suicide  was 
in  itself,  a  cowardly  action,  there  could 
not  properly  be  said  to  be  any  cowardice 
in  the  fear  of  committing  it,  when  the 
slow  trampling  of  heavy  hoofs,  the  creak- 
ing of  wheels,  and  the  shouting  of  many 
voices,  told  him.that  the  term  of  his  soli- 
tude was  at  hand.  These  cheerful  sounds 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  and  at  length 
there  appeared  against  the  pale  sky  a 
huge,  dark,  moving  mass,  crowned  by 
sundry  indistinct  human  forms.  As  the 
team  was  brought  to  a  standstill  a  few 
yards  from  the  spot  where  Philip  stood, 
other  dim  figures  became  visible  moving 
about  the  gravel  drive;  Mr.  Brune  and 
the  two  ladies  emerged  from  the  house, 
and  the  boys  at  the  top  of  the  load  struck 
up  a  discordant  chorus,  in  which  those  on 
terra  Jirfna  joined  with  a  will  — 
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Mr.  Brune  he's  a  very  good  man, 
He  treats  his  'osses  as  well  as  he  can  ; 
We've  once  turned  over  and  twice  stuck  fast, 
But  we've  got  his  harvest  home  at  last. 

This  qualified  song  of  triumph,  bel- 
lowed out  in  a  dialect  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  reproduce  by  means  of  any 
wild  arrangement  of  vowels  and  conso- 
nants, was  followed  by  others  equally  to 
the  point,  each  verse  being  received  by 
a  somewhat  disproportionate  amount  of 
hooraying. 

Then  the  wagoner  stepped  forward, 
whip  in  hand,  and  with  much  dignity  de- 
livered an  oration,  which,  like  the 
speeches  of  some  other  persons  in  a  less 
humble  rank  of  life,  started  well,  but 
grew  unmanageable  as  it  progressed,  and 
would  probably  never  have  come  to  an 
end  at  all  if,  after  the  first  five  minutes, 
some  one  had  not  hit  upon  the  expedient 
of  trying  a  little  more  hooraying.  Mr. 
Brune  made  a  brief  response;  and  with 
that  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  Philip  and 
the  ladies  from  Longbourne  were  con- 
cerned, terminated. 

Mrs.  Winnington  was  quite  clear  and 
decisive  about  returning  home  in  time  for 
dinner.  She  had  accomplished  the  object 
of  her  visit;  the  ways  and  habits  of  rus- 
tics did  not  interest  her  at  all,  and  to  sit 
down  to  cold  supper  was  what  she  could 
not  contemplate  without  shuddering.  She 
therefore  expressed  herself  much  grati- 
fied with  the  ceremony  which  she  had 
witnessed,  and  prepared  for  departure. 

"  Now  what  has  become  of  these  young 
people  ?  "  she  asked,  peering  out  into  the 
darkness.     "  Edith  dear,  are  you  there  ?  " 

•*  I  am  here,  mamma,"  answered  Edith, 
appearing  at  her  mother's  elbow,  escorted 
by  a  tall  and  manly  form. 

"  Oh  !  Well,  I  am  afraid  we  must  be 
going,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to  re- 
main a  little  longer.  Dear  Margaret  is  feel- 
ing rather  tired.  Good-night,  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth. I  suppose  we  may  shake  hands 
again  now  that  we  have  made  up  our  quar- 
rel," she  added,  extending  her  hand  to 
Walter,  who  grasped  it  cordially,  and  re- 
marked,— 

"  Always  glad  to  shake  hands  with  you, 
Mrs.  Winnington,  though  I'm  not  Stanni- 
forth." 

'•  Oh  !  it's  you,  is  it?"  said  Mrs.  Win- 
nington, with  a  perceptible  change  of 
tone  ;  "  I  didn't  see.  Where  is  Mr.  Stan- 
niforth, then.?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  tell  you.  He 
and  Nellie  were  walking  together  —  where 
was  it?  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I 
don't  believe  I  have  seen  thera  since  we 
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left  the  field.  Perhaps  they  are  there 
yet." 

"What?  Then  it  is  high  time  that 
somebody  went  to  look  for  them,  I  should 
think,"  said  Mrs.  Winnington  severely. 

Despite  his  own  ill-humor,  this  opening 
was  more  than  Philip  could  withstand. 
"  Don't  spoil  sport,"  he  whispered  ;  "  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  haven't  noticed  that 
the  millionaire  is  desperately  smitten?" 

"Smitten?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  re- 
turned the  agitated  lady,  rising  most  sat- 
isfactorily. "  I  have  noticed  nothing  of 
the  sort  —  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
You  are  always  imagining  something 
abomin  —  improbable.  Edith,  my  dear, 
you  are  coughing.  And  I  told  you  so 
particularly  not  to  walk  on  the  damp  grass 
in  your  thin  boots." 

"But  indeed  it  is  not  at  all  damp," 
pleaded  Edith  tremulously. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child,  what  is  the  use 
of  your  saying  that?  You  are  positively 
drenched.  If  you  have  caught  cold  I 
shall  be  more  than  annoyed." 

"  I  told  her  she  oughtn't  to  stand  about," 
put  in  Walter. 

"  Then  why  did  you  keep  her  out  of 
doors  ?"  retorted  Mrs.  Winnington  very 
snappishly.  "  Come,  Edith,  you  must 
walk  home  briskly." 

Edith  meekly  obeyed;  and  Walter,  as 
he  stood  at  the  door,  listening  to  their 
retreating  footsteps,  heard  the  careful 
mother's  voice  raised  to  scolding  pitch 
the  whole  way  down  the  avenue. 

Stanniforth  and  Nellie  heard  her  too. 
They  were  not  so  very  far  off,  after  all, 
having  only  strolled  down  to  the  end  of 
the  paddock  to  see  the  moon  rise.  The 
sky,  it  was  true,  was  overcast,  and  the 
almanack  would  have  informed  them  that 
there  would  be  no  moon  until  after  mid- 
night; but  perhaps  they  had  omitted  to 
consult  the  almanack.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  exactly  why  neither  of  them  spoke 
or  moved  when  the  departing  visitors 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  First 
came  Mrs.  Stanniforth  and  Marescalchi, 
walking  quickly  and  in  silence;  Mrs. 
Winnington,  breathless  but  eloquent,  fol- 
lowed at  a  slower  pace. 

"  Be  so  good  as  not  to  contradict  me, 
Edith.  You  never  pay  the  smallest  at- 
tention to  what  I  tell  you ;  but  at  least 
you  might  listen  when  I  am  speaking. 
How  can  you  possibly  tell  whether  you 
have  caught  cold  or  not  ?  I  say  that  you 
have;  and  you  know  what  an  object  you 
are  when  you  have  a  cold  in  your  head  ; 
besides  which,  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  you  are  all 


of  you  consumptive  really.  However, 
that  is  not  what  I  mind.  Now  don't  in- 
terrupt, please ;  you  know  very  well  what 
I  mean  ;  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that  I 
mind.  When  you  were  younger,  your 
running  wild  with  these  young  Brunes  did 
not  so  much  matter ;  but  you  ought  to 
have  the  sense  to  see  that  it  is  both  silly 
and  unladylike  to  keep  up  that  sort  of 
thing  now.  Mind  it  does  not  happen 
again.  Now  don't  interrupt,  Edith,  be- 
cause "  —  etc.,  etc. 

When  distance  had  softened  down  this 
homily  into  a  mere  angry  buzzing,  the  lis- 
teners had  a  little  laugh. 

"  Poor  things  !  "  sighed  Mr.  Stanniforth 
compassionately. 

"Poor  things!  whom  do  you  mean?" 
asked  Nellie.     "  Poor  Edith,  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  I'm  sorry  for  them  both.  The 
girl  has  the  worst  of  it  now,  I  grant  you  ; 
but  the  tables  are  sure  to  be  turned 
sQoner  or  later,  and  I  can  imagine  that  it 
must  be  very  aggravating  to  be  listened 
to  in  absolute  silence,  when  you  want  to 
be  contradicted  and  have  a  good  row  and 
have  done  with  it.  Mrs.  Winnington 
isn't  a  bad  old  woman,  you  know,  as  old 
women  go." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  there 
were  many  like  her,"  said  Nellie. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  have  met  worse. 
I  was  talking  to  her  for  some  time  this 
afternoon,  and  really  I  was  rather  pleased 
with  some  things  that  she  said.  She 
showed  a  good  deal  more  feeling  than  I 
should  have  expected." 

"Feeling?     What  about?" 

"  Well  —  about  vivisection,  if  you  must 
know,"  answered  Tom  with  a  conscious 
laugh  ;  "  but  she  wasn't  humbugging  me  ; 
at  least  I  don't  think  she  was.  I  will  say 
that  for  Mrs.  Winnington,  that  she  isn't 
a  humbug.  Worldly,  of  course,  but  hon- 
estly worldly,  which  is  something." 

"  I  wish  I  were  as  charitable  as  you 
are,"  said  Nellie  rather  wistfully ;  "  it 
must  be  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  sensation 
to  like  everybody.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  you  can  hardly  be  able  to  care  for 
any  individual  very  much." 

"  I  assure  you  you  are  mistaken,"  cri^^^ 
Tom  eagerly.  SI 

"Ami?" 

Nellie  had  it  upon  the  tip  of  her  tongue 
to  ask  him  whether  he  liked  Edith  very 
much,  for  she  was  rather  curious  to  hear 
what  his  answer  would  be.  But,  upon 
the  whole,  she  thought  better  of  this  and 
held  her  peace. 

"  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  now  ?  " 
she  asked  presently.     And,  without  wait- 
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inw  for  a  reply,  she  walked  swiftly  back 
across  the  grass,  he  following  her  in  a 
meditative  mood. 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 
GEORGE  ELIOT'S   CHILDREN. 

"  In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  came  and  took 
men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away  from  the  City 
of  Destruction.  We  see  no  white-winged  angels 
now.  But  yet  men  are  led  away  from  threatening 
destruction  :  a  hand  is  put  into  theirs  which  leads 
them  forth  gently  towards  a  calm  and  bright  land, 
so  that  they  look  no  more  backward  ;  and  the  hand 
may  be  a  little  child's." 

So  spake  a  great  novelist,  whose  say- 
ings are  often  more  bitter  and  more  epi- 
grammatic, but  seldom  perhaps  more 
true.  And  this  is  to  be  valued  not  as  a 
mere  chance  utterance,  but  as  the  central 
idea  of  the  beautiful  prose  idyl  in  which 
it  occurs,  and  to  which  George  Eliot  has 
given  the  name,  not  of  the  bright-haired 
saving  messenger,  but  of  the  old  weaver 
whom  she  rescues,  "  Silas  Marner." 

In  George  Eliot's  other  writings  it 
might  be  easy  to  find  more  passion,  more 
subtlety,  more  so-called  spiritual  fervor; 
a  more  obvious  humor  and  a  wider  and 
more  varied  range  of  dramatic  power;  but 
perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  is 
so  classic  in  its  unity,  simplicity,  and  self- 
involved  completeness  as  "  Silas  Marner." 
It  is,  to  steal  a  phrase,  "  a  pure  chryso- 
lite." 

Here  is  a  story  which  thrills  us  not  so 
much  with  the  love  of  lovers  as  with  that 
eternal  love  which  finds  expression  in  the 
caresses  of  little  dimpled  hands,  the 
kisses  of  baby  lips,  quite  as  truly  as  in 
the  discipline  of  that  vicarious  joy  and 
sorrow  which  go  to  make  the  loves  and 
friendships  of'  men  and  women.  It  is  as 
if  the  little  child  who  stood  in  the  midst 
of  it  had  inspired  its  writer  with  such  a 
white  heat  of  creative  genius  that  the 
simple  materials  embraced  within  its 
flame  had  been  crystallized  into  consum- 
mate and  unlabored  beauty. 

Possibly  time  alone  will  determine  the 
moral  value  of  George  Eliot's  teaching; 
and  time  itself,  by  introducing  new  and 
complex  conditions,  will  make  its  own 
verdict  of  difficult  and  doubtful  interpre- 
tation. There  are  those  who  maintain 
that  the  subtle  analysis  of  motive,  and 
still  more  the  minute  diagnosis  of  passion, 
must  of  necessity  be  unhealthy  reading. 
There  are  those  on  the  other  hand  who 
assert  that  George  Eliot  is  a  great  moral 
teacher,  and  that  though  she  does  not, 
like  a  great  living  poet,  expressly  formu- 


late her  intention  of  teaching  the  world 
the  existence  of  "original  sin,"  there  are 
other  doctrines  of  at  least  equal  impor- 
tance which  George  Eliot  brands  into  the 
very  souls  of  those  who  come  under  her 
influence.  "  Is  there  any  other  writer  of 
our  day,"  they  say,  "  who  has  so  effec- 
tually taught  us  that  'the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,'  —  moral  death,  and  that  the  value 
of  life  lies  not  in  sordid  happiness,  but  in 
loving  sacrifice  ;  to  say  nothing  of  that 
much  needed  conviction  that  'good  car- 
pentry is  God's  will,'  and  that  'scamped 
work  of  any  sort  is  a  moral  abomina- 
tion '  ?  " 

But  whatever  view  be  taken  of  George 
Eliot's  ethics,  he  must  be  a  daring  man 
who  will  deny  that  she  is  possessed  of 
genius ;  and  she  has  that  rare  gift  of 
genius,  a  creative  and  sympathetic  imag- 
ination in  regard  to  children.  George 
Eliot's  children  are  not  the  mere  creatures 
of  her  fancy.  They  are  not  impossible 
cherubs,  or  wingless  fairies,  or  idealized 
precocities.  When  we  are  told  that  "  *  the 
little  uns  '  *  addressed  were  Marty  and 
Tommy,  boys  of  nine  and  seven,  in  little 
fustian  tailed  coats  and  knee-breeches, 
relieved  by  rosy  cheeks  and  black  eyes; 
looking  as  much  like  their  father  as  a  very 
smalKelephant  is  like  a  very  large  one," 
and  are  in  the  following  sentences  as- 
sured, concerning  their  baby  sister,  that 
"Totty,f  having  speedily  recovered  from 
her  threatened  fever,  had  insisted  on  go- 
ing to  church  to-day,  and  especially  on 
wearing  her  red  and  black  necklace  out- 
side her  tippet;  "we  have  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  Tommy  and  Marty  and  Totty 
are  made  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  and  that 
though  we  may  not  nowadays  meet  little 
tail-coats  and  knee-breeches  every  Sun- 
day, yet  we  have  most  of  us  seen  chubby- 
faced  boys  and  innocent,  self-important 
Totties  on  their  way  to  church  any  num- 
ber of  "  Sabbath-day  mornings." 

And  then  there  is  that  delightful  small 
man,  Job  Tudge,  of  whom  more  anon  ; 
and  the  energetic  young  Benjamin  Garth, 
who  sang  the  refrain  to  his  brother  Al- 
fred's declaration  that  Mary  was  "an  old 
brick,  old  brick,  old  brick  !  "  Those  who 
are  in  all  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Gilfil's  love- 
story,  will  perhaps  remember 

Tommy  Bond,  who  had  recently  quitted  frocks 
and  trousers  for  the  severe  simplicity  of  a 
tight  suit  of  corduroys,  relieved  by  numerous 
brass  buttons.  Tommy  was  a  saucy  boy,  im- 
pervious to  all  impressions  of  reverence,  and 

*  Adam  Bede,  p.  160. 
t  Adam  Bede. 
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excessively  addicted  to  humming-tops  and  mar- 
bles, with  which  recreative  resources  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  immoderately  distending  the 
pockets  of  his  corduroys.  One  day,  spinning 
his  top  on  the  garden-walk,  and  seeing  the 
vicar  advance  directly  towards  it,  at  that  excit- 
ing moment  when  it  was  beginning  to  "sleep" 
magnificently,  he  shouted  out  with  all  the  force 
of  his  lungs,  "  Stop  !  don't  knock  my  top 
down,  now"!  "  From  that  day  '"little  Cordu- 
roys "  had  been  an  especial  favorite  with  Mr. 
Gilfil,  who  delighted  to  provoke  his  ready 
scorn  and  wonder  by  putting  questions  which 
gave  Tommy  the  meanest  opinion  of  his  in- 
tellect. 

"  Well,  little  Corduroys,  have  they  milked 
the  geese  to-day  ? " 

'*  Milked  the  geese !  why,  they  don't  milk 
the  geese,  you  silly  !  " 

"No ?  dear  heart ?  why,  how  do  the  goslings 
live,  then?" 

The  nutriment  of  goslings  rather  transcend- 
ing Tommy's  observations  in  natural  history, 
he  feigned  to  understand  this  question  in  an 
exclamatory  rather  than  an  interrogatory  sense, 
and  became  absorbed  in  winding  up  his  top. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  don't  know  how  the  goslings 
live  !  But  did  you  notice  how  it  rained  sugar- 
plums yesterday?"  (Here  Tommy  became 
attentive.)  "  Why,  they  fell  into  my  pocket  as 
I  rode  along.  You  look  in  my  pocket  and  see 
if  they  didn't." 

Tommy,  without  waiting  to  discuss  the 
alleged  antecedent,  lost  no  time  in  ascertain- 
ing the  presence  of  the  agreeable  consequent, 
for  he  had  a  well-founded  belief  in  the  advan- 
tages of  diving  into  the  Vicar's  pocket.  Mr. 
Gilfil  called  it  his  wonderful  pocket,  because, 
as  he  delighted  to  tell  the  "young  shavers" 
and  "two  shoes"  —  so  he  called  all  little  boys 
and  girls — whenever  he  put  pennies  into  it, 
they  turned  into  sugar-plums  or  ginger-bread, 
or  some  other  nice  thing.  Indeed,  little  Bessie 
Parrot,  a  flaxen-headed  "  two  shoes,"  very 
white  and  fat  as  to  her  neck,  always  had  the 
admirable  directness  and  sincerity  to  salute 
him  with  the  question,  "  What  zoo  dot  in  zoo 
pottet?"* 

George  Eliot  was  doubtless  aware  how 
much  more  tenderly  we  should  think  of 
the  pipe-smoking  old  parson  after  we  had 
caught  this  glimpse  of  him  among  the 
children  of  his  flock.  Here,  as  in  real 
life,  is  a  touchstone  of  character. 

And  how  wonderfully,  in  a  few  rapid 
strokes,  we  have  the  vividindividuality  of 
the  two  children  before  us. 

As  for  the  immortal  Tom  and  Maggie,  I 
am  persuaded  that  they  are  secretly  de- 
lighted in  by  the  very  critics  who  decry 
them  ;  and  among  those  who  find  fault 
with  the  portraiture  of  their  after  life  there 
are  surely  few  indeed  who  would  not  ad- 
mit that  in  describing  their  childish  days 

*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  p.  75. 


George  Eliot's  drawing  is  nearly  fault- 
less'. 

But  the  master  hand  which,  in  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,"  and  elsewhere,  pic- 
tured for  us  a  "  brother  and  sister  "who 
had 

the  self-same  world  enlarged  for  each 
By  loving  difference  of  girl  and  boy, 

has  given  us  other  and  less  noticed 
sketches  of  those,  more  ordinary  little 
mortals,  who,  not  possessing  Maggie's 
passion  or  Tom's  indomitable  will,  are  yet 
as  lovable  as  they  are  commonplace,  and 
grow  as  thick  as  daisies  in  the  common 
paths  of  life. 

There  are  Milly  Barton's  children,  for 
instance.  Milly's  farewell  to  them  is  too 
sacred  in  its  simple  pathos  to  be  rudely 
snatched  from  its  context  and  held  up  for 
admiration  here,  but  it  is  tragic  in  its 
realistic  truth.  The  passive  courage  and 
self-restraint  of  the  pale  little  Patty,  the 
sympathetic  tears  of  the  younger  children, 
who  cried  "  because  mamma  was  ill  and 
papa  looked  so  unhappy,"*  but  thought 
that  "perhaps  next  week  things  would  be 
as  they  used  to  be  again  ;  "  and  the  mis- 
ery of  the  infantine  Dicky,  who  had  so 
lately  stroked  his  mother's  hand  as  ^' too 
yovely,"  and  who,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
irrevocabieness  of  death,  was  yet  suddenly 
pierced  with  the  idea  that  his  mother 
"was  going  away  somewhere;"  all  are 
untainted  by  the  faintest  touch  of  melo- 
drama or  maudlin  exaggeration.  There- 
fore they  touch  us  to  the  quick. 

And  at  the  opposite  pole  of  experience 
we  find  the  red-cheeked  Jacob  and  Addie, 
the  pride  and  joy  of  the  Israelitish  pawn- 
broker. They  are  drawn  with  merciless 
accuracy;  yet,  despite  a  certain  coarse- 
ness and  vulgarity  in  their  moral  fibre  (in 
startling  contrast  with  the  refined  and 
sensitive  nobleness  of  another  Jewish 
child  in  the  same  story),  they  are  so  alive 
with  all  the  self-importance  and  exuber- 
ant energy  appropriate  to  their  age  and 
surroundings,  that  we  love  them  for  their 
very  absurdities,  and  are  refreshed  by  the 
unconscious  humor  which  is  so  large  an 
element  in  all  young  animal  existence, 
and  which  Kingsley  delighted  to  regard 
as  an  evidence  of  some  responsive  faculty 
in  the  creative  mind.  That  man  must 
indeed  be  dead  to  this  exquisite  pleasure 
who  can  read  without  mirth  the  mingled 
pathos  and  fun  of  that  passage  in  "  Daniel 
Deronda,"in  which  the  Jewish  seer,  tryini 
with  unselfish  enthusiasm  to  teach  Jaco^ 

*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  p.  63. 
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his  religion  of  the  future,  is  surprised  to 
see  that  small  but  imitative  Israelite  sud- 
denly vary  the  performance  by  standing 
on  his  head  and  licking  up  a  bit  of  money. 
It  is  irresistible;  though  in  the  midst  of 
our  lauo-hter  our  sympathies  are  some- 
what painfully  divided  between  the  brok- 
en-hearted grief  and  indignation  of  the 
dying  man,  noble  in  his  touching  inno- 
cence and  childlike  unworldliness,  and  the 
minor  woes  of  the  earthly-minded,  but 
verv  human  little  boy,  who  is  finally  over- 
come with  tears  in  the  presence  of  the 
awful  warnings  and  denunciations  which 
follow,  naturally  failing  altogether  to  per- 
ceive why  his  humble  mimicry  of  acro- 
batic street  performances  should  be 
greeted  with  such  a  torrent  of  eloquence 
against  the  greed  for  filthy  lucre. 

There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  "  Felix 
Holt,"* in  which  Felix  bids  little  Job  put 
out  his  tongue,  and  frightens  him  into 
sudden  weeping  by  a  passionate  disserta- 
tion on  the  possible  future  sins  of  that 
unruly  member.  But  in  laughter-provok- 
ing freshness  this  fails  altogether  in  com- 
parison  with  Jacob's  behavior,  though  it 
is  forever  memorable  as  following  on  that 
lovely  little  incident  in  which  Job  precipi- 
tates Esther's  fate  by  inquiring,  when  he 
sees  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  whether  she  has 
"  tut  her  finger." 

Then,  too,  there  is  Mr.  Jerome's  grand- 
child. 

It  is  a  pretty  surprise  [says  George  Eliot] 
when  one  visits  an  elderly  couple,  to  see  a 
little  figure  enter  in  a  white  frock  with  a  blond 
head  as  smooth  as  satin,  round  blue  eyes,  and 
a  cheek  like  an  apple  blossom.  A  toddling 
little  girl  is  a  centre  of  common  feeling  which 
makes  the  most  dissimilar  people  understand 
each  other  :  and  Mr.  Tryan  looked  at  Lizzie 
with  that  quiet"  pleasure  which  is  always  gen- 
uine. 

"  Here  we  are,  here  we  are  ! "  said  proud 
grandpapa. 

"  You  didn't  think  we'd  got  such  a  little  gell 
as  this,  did  you,  Mr.  Tryan.?  Why,  it  seems 
but  th'  other  day  since  her  mother  was  just 
such  another.  This  is  our  little  Lizzie,  this  is. 
Come  an'  shake  hands  with  Mr.  Tryan,  Lizzie  ; 
come." 

Lizzie  advanced  without  hesitation,  and  put 
out  one  hand,  while  she  fingered  her  coral 
necklace  with  the  other,  and  looked  up  into 
Mr.  Tryan's  face  with  a  reconnoitring  gaze- 
He  stroked  the  satin  head,  and  said  in  his 
gentlest  voice,  "  How  do  you  do,  Lizzie  ;  will 
you  give  me  a  kiss.?"  She  put  up  her  little 
bud  of  a  mouth,  and"  then  retreating  a  little 
and  glancing  down  at  her  frock,  said,  — 

"  Dit  id  my  noo  fock.     I  put  it  on  'tod  you 

•  Felix  Holt,  p.  205. 


wad  toming.  Tally  taid  you  wouldn't  'ook  at 
it." 

"  Hush,  hush,  Lizzie,  little  gells  must  be 
seen  and  not  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Jerome  ;  while 
grandpapa,  winking  significantly,  and  looking 
radiant  with  delight  at  Lizzie's  extraordinary 
promise  of  cleverness,  set  her  upon  her  high 
cane  chair  by  the  side  of  grandma,  who  lost  no 
time  in  shielding  the  beauties  of  the  new  frock 
with  a  napkin.* 

For  such  little  wayside  flowers  George 
Eliot  always  finds  a  place  in  the  dusty 
highways  of  life.  But  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  many  readers  pass  them  by 
unheeded.  Even  forget-me-nots  are  not 
always  remembered ;  and  George  Eliot's 
children  are  never  thrust  upon  our  notice 
as  angels  or  prigs  would  be.  We  are  not 
asked  to  admire  the  superhuman  beauty 
of  their  plumage,  or  the  superhuman  wis- 
dom of  their  utterances.  They  are  real 
children,  and 

not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

Nor  are  we,  in  their  case,  too  often  in- 
vited to  investigate  "the  very  pulse  of  the 
machine." 

They  are  usually  kept  well  in  the  back- 
ground, as  modest  and  well-behaved  chil- 
dren should  be,  and  still  more  such  frank 
and  "  pushing  "  specimens  of  humanity  as 
the  precocious  Jacob  Cohen. 

George  Eliot  does  not  generally  give 
them  a  conspicuous  place  in  her  stories, 
though  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  and 
"  Silas  Marner  "  might,  at  the  first  glance, 
seem  to  contradict  this  statement.  She 
does  not  label  them,  "This  is  a  remark- 
able and  deeply  interesting  little  girl,"  or, 
"This  is  an  unusual  and  exceedingly 
original  little  boy."  She  does  not  hold 
them  up  to  notice  and  say  by  implication, 
"Look  at  my  marvellous  creative  power 
—  I  have  imagined  and  described  an  alto- 
gether exceptional  child!"  She  has  far 
too  much  of  the  real  instinct  of  an  artist. 
She  does  not  insist  on  the  beauty  of  what 
is  accidental,  still  less  of  what  is  abnor- 
mal. Her  children  are  just  such  as  we 
might  ourselves  meet  any  day.  And,  per- 
haps, in  many  instances  we  pass  them  by 
in  the  novels  with  almost  as  brief  a  glance 
as  we  should  give  them  in  the  street. 
They  are  there,  but  they  never  weary  us. 
They  must  be  looked  for  and  remembered 
if  they  are  to  be  loved. 

It  has  been  a  large  part  of  George 
Eliot's  mission,  perhaps,  to  teach  the 
poetry  of  the  commonplace,  and  to  prove 
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to  an  unbelieving  world  that  the  ideal  and 
the  real  are  one ;  that  a  disembodied 
ghost  is  no  whit  more  wonderful,  rather, 
perhaps,  less  so,  than  the  ghost  embodied 
in  the  shape  of  an  unhappy  Bulstrode,  or 
even  a  Mrs.  Vincy  with  pink  cap-ribbons. 
And  where  shall  we  find  more  mystery 
in  the  lot  of  imprisoned  spirits  than  in 
the  lives  of  these  little  pilgrims  from  the 
unseen,  for  whom  the  veil  is  often  still  a 
little  lifted? 

Doubtless,  George  Eliot's  loving  and 
vivid  remembrance  of  her  own  early 
years  is,  in  large  measure,  the  secret  Oii 
her  genius  in  this  direction.  She  has 
herself  said,  "We  could  never  have  loved 
the  earth  so  well  if  we  had  had  no  child- 
hood in  it."*  But  many  would  echo  that, 
and  honestly  feel  its  truth,  who  are  never- 
theless altogether  deficient  in  that  kind  of 
imaginative  sympathy  and  illuminating 
memory  which  seem  to  have  enabled  this 
great  novelist  to  enter  into  the  hidden 
experiences  of  child-nature.  There  is  a 
whole  mine  of  wisdom  in  what  she  writes 
concerning  Maggie's  impetuous  and  re- 
morseful grief  anent  her  shorn  locks. 

"  Ah,  my  child,  you  will  have  real  troubles 
to  fret  about  by  and  by,"  is  the  consolation  we 
have  almost  all  of  us  had  administered  to  us  in 
our  childhood,  and  have  repeated  to  other 
children  since  we  have  been  grown  up.  We 
have  all  of  us  sobbed  so  piteously,  standing 
with  tiny  bare  legs  above  our  little  socks,  when 
we  lost  sight  of  our  mother  or  nurse  in  some 
strange  place  ;  but  we  can  no  longer  recall  the 
poignancy  of  that  moment  and  weep  over  it,  as 
we  do  over  the  remembered  sufferings  of  five 
or  ten  years  ago.  Every  one  of  those  keen 
moments  has  left  its  trace,  and  lives  in  us  still, 
but  such  traces  have  blent  themselves  irre- 
coverably with  the  firmer  texture  of  our  youth 
and  manhood ;  and  so  it  comes  that  we  can 
look  on  at  the  troubles  of  our  children  with  a 
sniiling  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  their  pain. 
Is  there  any  one  who  can  recover  the  expe- 
rience of  his  childhood,  not  merely  with  a 
memory  of  what  he  did  and  what  happened  to 
him,  of  what  he  liked  and  disliked  when  he 
was  in  frock  and  trousers,  but  with  an  intimate 
penetration,  a  revived  consciousness  of  what 
he  felt  then  —  when  it  was  so  long  from  one 
midsummer  to  another?  What  he  felt  when 
his  schoolfellows  shut  him  out  from  their  game 
because  he  would  pitch  the  ball  wrong  out  of 
mere  wilfulness ;  or  on  a  rainy  day  in  the  holi- 
days, when  he  didn't  know  how  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  fell  from  idleness  into  mischief,  from 
mischief  into  defiance,  and  from  defiance  into 
sulkiness ;  or  when  his  mother  absolutely  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  a  "tailed"  coat  that 
"  half,"  although  every  other  boy  of  his  age  had 
gone  into  tails   already  ?     Surely  if  we  could 

•  Mill  on  the  Floss,  p.  33. 


recall  that  early  bitterness,  and  the  dim  guesses 
the  strangely  prospectiveless  conception  of  life 
that  gave  the  bitterness  its  intensity,  we  should 
not  pooh-pooh  the  griefs  of  our  children.* 

This  follows  immediately  on  the  de- 
scription of  Maggie's  discomfiture  under 
Tom's  contempt  and  ridicule. 

He  hurried  down-stairs  and  left  poor  Maggie 
to  that  bitter  sense  of  the  irrevocable  which 
was  almost  an  everyday  experience  of  her 
small  soul.  She  could  see  clearly  enough,  now 
the  thing  was  done,  that  it  was  very  foolish, 
and  that  she  should  have  to  hear  and  think 
more  about  her  hair  than  ever ;  for  Maggie 
rushed  to  her  deeds  with  passionate  impulse, 
and  then  saw  not  only  their  consequences,  but 
what  would  have  happened  if  they  had  not 
been  done,  with  all  the  detail  and  exaggerated 
circumstance  of  an  active  imagination.  Tom 
never  did  the  same  sort  of  foolish  things  as 
Maggie,  having  a  wonderful  instinctive  dis- 
cernment of  what  would  turn  to  his  advantage 
or  disadvantage ;  and  so  it  happened,  that 
though  he  was  much  more  wilful  and  inflexible 
than  Maggie,  his  mother  hardly  ever  called 
him  naughty.  But  if  Tom  did  make  a  mistake 
of  that  sort,  he  espoused  it  and  stood  by  it: 
he  "didn't  mind."  If  he  broke  the  lash  of  his 
father's  gig  whip  by  lashing  the  gate,  he 
couldn't  help  it  —  the  whip  shouldn't  have  got 
caught  in  the  hinge.  If  Tom  Tulliver  whipped 
a  gate,  he  was  convinced^  not  that  the  whip- 
ping of  gates  by  all  boys  was  a  justifiable  act, 
but  that  he,  Tom  Tulliver,  was  justifiable  in 
whipping  that  particular  gate,  and  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  sorry.  But  Maggie,  as  she  stood 
crying  before  the  glass,  felt  it  impossible  that 
she  should  go  down  to  dinner  and  endure  the 
severe  eyes  and  severe  words  of  her  aunts, 
while  Tom,  and  Lucy,  and  Martha,  who  waited 
at  table,  and  perhaps  her  father  and  her  uncles 
would  laugh  at  her,  —  for  if  Tom  had  laughed 
at  her,  of  course  every  one  else  would.  .  .  . 
Very  trivial,  perhaps,  this  anguish  seems  to 
weather-worn  mortals  who  have  to  think  of 
Christmas  bills,  dead  loves,  and  broken  friend- 
ships; but  it  was  not  less  bitter  to  Maggie  — 
perhaps  it  was  even  more  bitter  —  than  what 
we  are  fond  of  calling  antithetically  the  rea! 
troubles  of  mature  life. 
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There  is  here  the  same  vibrating  throb 
of  pained  memory  as  in  that  earlier  pasi 
sage  in  the  same  story,  in  which  Geor^ 
Eliot  says,  doubtless  with  a  bitter  inte 
sity  of  meaning  :  — 

We  learn  to  restrain  ourselves  as  we  get 
older.  We  keep  apart  when  we  have  quar- 
relled, express  ourselves  in  well-bred  phrases, 
and  in  this  way  preserve  a  dignified  alienation, 
showing  much  firmness  on  one  side,  and  swal- 
lowing much  grief  on  the  other ;  f 

*  Mill  on  the  Floss,  p.  56. 
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But  as  we  look  at  the  bright  or  sad 
faces  of  Tom  and  Maggie,  Eppie  and 
Aaron,  the  boy  Daniel  and  the  little 
Pablo,  of  Totty  and  Marty,  and  Job  and 
Patty,  and  Dorcas's  children,  and  the 
rest,  we  feel  that  there  are  other  elements 
besides  a  burning  recollection  in  the 
power  which  calls  them  into  being.  The 
o-reat  artist,  who  never  had  a  child  of  her 
own.  seems  to  have  thrilled  with  tender- 
ness for  all  inarticulate  and  half  articu- 
late forms  of  being.  Children,  like  the 
birds  and  the  beasts,  have  often  an  over- 
flowing abundance  of  language,  but  it  is 
language  which  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
express  the  blind  longings  and  aspira- 
tions, the  wounded  ambitions,  the  moral 
perplexities,  the  hungry  cravings  for 
boundless  love,  with  which  many  a  sensi- 
tive child  is  burdened.  In  this  deepest 
sense  childhood  is  always  more  or  less 
dumb,  even  when  most  noisy  and  talk- 
ative. He  who  would  understand  a  child 
must  not  only  listen  for  his  words,  which 
indeed  are  often  somewhat  futile,  but 
must  learn  to  read  the  unwritten  speech 
of  eyes  and  hands  and  feet,  and  watch 
with  observant  sympathy  not  only  the 
tears  and  smiles,  but  the  gay  caresses 
and  appealing  gestures  and  quick  blushes, 
which  it  is  possible  to  ignore  or  to  mis- 
interpret. George  Eliot  evidently  de- 
lights in  them,  and  has  described  them 
with  the  same  delicate  touch  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  little  flying  things  for  whom 
she  spares  a  line  or  two  in  "  The  Spanish 
Gipsy : "  — 

A  fountain  near,  vase-shapen  and  broad-lipped, 
Where  timorous  birds  alight  with  tiny  feet, 
And  hesitate  and  bend  wise  listening  ears, 
And  fly  away  again  with  undipped  beak. 

No  one  who  has  watched  such  birds  with 
observant  affection  can  miss  the  delicate 
truth  of  the  description. 

And  there  is  the  same  light  but  vera- 
cious touch  in  her  delineation  of  the  bird- 
like movements  of  young  human  creatures 

—  whether  they  have,  like  little  Aaron 
Winthrop,  "got  a  voice  like  a  bird,"  or 
only,  like  little  Job  Tudge,  the  gentle  tim- 
orousness  of  those  harmless  feathered 
things.  What  could  be  more  perfect  than 
this.?  — 

Dolly  sighed  gently  as  she  held  out  the  cakes 
to  Silas,  who  thanked  her  kindly,  and  looked 
very  close  at  them,  absently,  being  accustomed 
to  look  so  at  everything  he  took  into  his  hand 

—  eyed  all  the  while  by  the  wondering  bright 
orbs  of  the  small  Aaron,  who  had  made  an 
outwork  of  his  mother's  chair,  and  was  peep- 
ing round  from  behind  it. 


"  There's  letters  pricked  on  'em,"  said  Dolly. 
•'  I  can't  read  'em  myself,  and  there's  nobody, 
not  Mr.  Macey  himself,  rightly  knows  what 
they  mean;  but  they've  a  good  meaning,  for 
they're  the  same  as  is  on  the  pulpit-cloth  at 
church.     What  are  they,  Aaron,  my  dear  ?  " 

Aaron  retreated  completely  behind  his  out- 
work. 

"  O  go,  that's  naughty,"  said  his  mother 
mildly.  "  W^ell,  whatever  the  letters  are, 
they've  a  good  meaning ;  and  it's  a  stamp  as 
has  been  in  our  house,  Ben  says,  ever  since  he 
was  a  little  un,  and  his  mother  used  to  put  it 
on  the  cakes,  and  I've  allays  put  it  on  too  ;  for 
if  there's  any  good,  we've  need  of  it  i'  this 
world." 

"  It's  L  H.  S.,"  said  Silas,  at  which  proof 
of  learning  Aaron  peeped  round  the  chair 
again.* 

The  good  Dolly  then  proceeds  to  give 
Marner  a  little  theological  advice  :  — 

But  now,  little  Aaron,  having  become  used 
to  the  weaver's  awful  presence,  had  advanced 
to  his  mother's  side,  and  Silas,  seeming  to 
notice  him  for  the  first  time,  tried  to  return 
Dolly's  signs  of  good  will  by  offering  the  lad 
a  bit  of  lard-cake.  Aaron  shrank  back  a  little, 
and  rubbed  his  head  against  his  mother's 
shoulder,  but  still  thought  the  piece  of  cake 
worth  the  risk  of  putting  his  hand  out  for  it. 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Aaron,"  said  his  mother, 
taking  him  on  her  lap,  however;  "why,  you 
don't  want  cake  again  yet  a  while.  He's  won- 
derful hearty,"  she  went  on  with  a  little  sigh 
—  "  that  he  is,  God  knows.  He's  my  youngest, 
and  we  spoil  him  sadly,  for  either  me  or  the 
father  must  allays  hev  him  in  our  sight  —  that 
we  must." 

She  stroked  Aaron's  brown  head,  and  thought 
it  must  do  Master  Marner  good  to  see  such  a 
"pictur  of  a  child."  But  Marner  on  the  other 
side  of  the  hearth,  saw  the  neat-featured  rosy 
face  as  a  mere  dim  round,  with  two  dark  spots 
in  it. 

"And  he's  got  a  voice  like  a  bird  —  you 
wouldn't  think,"  Dolly  went  on  ;  "  he  can  sing 
a  Christmas  carril  as  his  father's  taught  him  ; 
and  I  take  it  for  a  token  as  he'll  come  to  good, 
as  he  can  learn  the  good  tunes  so  quick.  Come, 
Aaron,  stan'  up  and  sing  the  carril  to  Master 
Marner,  come." 

Aaron  replied  by  rubbing  his  forehead 
against  his  mother's  shoulder. 

"Oh,  that's  naughty,"  said  Dolly  gently. 
"  Stan'  up,  when  mother  tells  you,  and  let  me 
hold  the  cake  till  you've  done." 

Aaron  was  not  indisposed  to  display  his 
talents,  even  to  an  ogre,  under  protecting  cir- 
cumstances; and  after  a  few  more  signs  of 
coyness,  consisting  chiefly  in  rubbing  the  backs 
of  his  hands  over  his  eyes,  and  then  peeping 
between  them  at  Master  Marner,  to  see  if  he 
looked  anxious  for  the  "carril,"  he  at  length 
allowed  his  head  to  be  duly  adjusted,  and 
standing  behind  the  table,  which  let  him  ap- 

♦  Silas  Maxner,  p.  70. 
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pear  above  it  only  as  far  as  his  broad  frill,  so 
that  he  looked  like  a  cherubic  head  untroubled 
with  a  body,  he  began  with  a  clear  chirp,  and 
in  a  melody  that  had  the  rhythm  of  an  indus- 
trious hammer  — 

"  God  rest  you,  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  vou  dismay, 
For  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour 
Was  born  on  Christmas  Day." 

What  little  brown-plumaged  bird  was 
ever  more  daintily  described  than  this 
brown-headed,  cherubic  creature,  with 
the  clear  chirp  and  the  shy,  noiseless 
movements,  at  once  self-satisfied  and  coy  ? 

The  child  heroine,  Caterina,  is  through- 
out compared  to  "a  little  unobtrusive 
singing-bird,  nestling  so  fondly  under  the 
wings  that  were  outstretched  for  her,  her 
heart  beating  only  to  the  peaceful  rhythm 
of  love,  or  fluttering  with  some  easily 
stifled  fear,"  until  it  "had  begun  to  know 
the  fierce  palpitations  of  triumph  and 
hatred."  But  the  intense  and  sceptical 
melancholy  of  that  passage  in  which  we 
are  asked,  "  what  were  our  little  Tina  and 
her  trouble  in  this  mighty  torrent,  rush- 
ing from  one  awful  unknown  to  another? 
Lighter  than  the  smallest  centre  of  quiv- 
ering life  in  the  water-drop,  hidden  and 
uncared  for  as  the  pulse  of  anguish  in  the 
breast  of  the  tiniest  bird  that  has  flut- 
tered down  to  its  nest  with  the  long- 
sought  food,  and  has  found  the  nest  torn 
and  empty,"  is  belied  by  the  main  current 
of  the  tragedy.  Rather,  does  not  every 
event  in  the  sad  and  beautiful  story  im- 
press us  more  and  more  deeply  with  what 
would  seem  in  those  days  to  have  been 
the  writer's  own  conviction,  that  there  is 
One  who  "watches  over  his  children  and 
will  not  let  them  do  what  they  would  pray 
with  their  whole  hearts  not  to  do."  *  Mr. 
Gilfil  at  least  believed  that  "they  had 
been  carried  through  all  that  dark  and 
weary  way  that  "  Caterina  "  might  know 
the  depth  of  his  love.  How  he  would 
cherish  her  —  his  little  bird  with  the  timid 
bright  eye,  and  the  sweet  throat  which 
trembled  with  love  and  music!  She 
would  nestle  against  him,  and  the  poor 
little  breast  which  had  been  so  ruffled  and 
bruised  should  be  safe  forevermore."  f 
He  tells  her:  "You  have  seen  the  little 
birds  when  they  are  very  young  and  just 
begin  to  fly,  how  all  their  feathers  are 
ruffled  when  they  are  frightened  or  angry  ; 
they  have  no  power  over  themselves  left, 
and  might  fall  into  a  pit  from  mere  fright. 
You  were  like  one  of  those  little  birds."  J 

■*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  p.  173. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  173. 


This  brave,  blunt  parson,  who,  neither  to 
his  dear  love  in  the  days  of  his  courtship, 
nor  to  Dame  Fripp  *  in  the  days  of  his 
pipe-smoking,  grey-haired  bachelorhood, 
is  at  all  given  to  "improving  the  occa- 
sion "  or  quoting  texts,  does  not  go  on  t< 
say  in  so  many  words  that  not  a  sparrow 
can  fall  to  the  ground  "without  our  Fz 
ther; "  but  is  not  that  the  meaning  of  th< 
whole  story  ? 

And  if  in  later  years  George  Eliol 
makes  Mrs.  Transome  say  that  "  God  was 
cruel  when  he  made  women,"  she  nevei 
lets  us  forget  that  what  Mrs.  Transom< 
called  "cruelty"  was  for  her  a  just  retrj| 
bution,  perhaps  also  a  cleansing  hell,  h 
this  soft  and  effeminate  age,  who  shall 
say  that  we  did  not  need  the  lesson  ! 

But  the  mention  of  Mrs.  Transomt 
must  take  us  back  to  the  children;  anc 
the  interview  between  her  little  grandsoi 
and  Job  Tudge  cannot  be  omitted  :  — 

By  this  time  young  Harry,  struck  even  moi 
than  the  dogs  by  the  appearance  of  Job  Tudge 
had   come  round   dragging   his  chariot,   anc 
placed  himself  close  to  the  pale  child,  whor 
he  exceeded  in  height  and  breadth,  as  well 
in  depth  of  coloring.     He  looked  into  Job's 
eyes,  peeped  round  at  the  tail  of  his  jacket  anc' 
pulled  it  a  little,  and  then,  taking  off  the  tinj 
cloth   cap,  observed  with  much   interest  th( 
tight  red  curls  which  had  been  hidden  under<< 
neath  it.     Job  looked  at  his  inspector  with  tl 
round  blue  eyes  of  astonishment,  until  Harry^j 
purely  by  way  of  experiment,  took  a  bon-bot 
from   a  fantastic  wallet  which  hung  over  hi^ 
shoulder,  and   applied  the  test  to  Job's  lips 
The   result  was  satisfactory  to  both.     Evei 
one  had  been  watching  the  small  comedy,  anc 
when  Job  crunched  the  bon-bon,  while  Harr 
looked  down  at  him  inquiringly  and  patted  hij 
back,  there  was  general  laughter  except  on  the 
part  of  Mrs.  Holt,  who  was  shaking  her  heac 
slowly,  and  slapping  the  back  of  her  left  hanc 
with  the  painful  patience  of  a  tragedian  whos 
part  is  in  abeyance  to  an  ill-timed  introduction 
of  the  humorous.t 

If  Eppie  stands  next  to  Tom  and  Magj 
gie  in  importance  among  George  Eliot'j 
children,  surelv  this  quaint  little  Job  ij 
not  far  off.     If  ne  is  not,  like  Eppie,  th< 
child-angel  sent  to  lead  back  a  lost  soi 
into  the  light,  or,  like  Maggie  and  Gate 
rina,  destined  to  become  the  passionate'' 
heroine  of  a  tragedy,  at  least  his  small 
forefinger  touches  with  magic  efficacy  the 
tangled  threads  of  another  love-story  :  — 

Job  was  a  small  fellow  about  five,  with  a 
germinal  nose,  large  round  blue  eyes,  and  red 
hair  that  curled  close  to  his  head  like  the  wool 

*  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  p.  72. 
t  Felix  Holt,  p.  201. 
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>n  the  back  of  an  infantine  Iamb.  He  had 
evidently  been  crying,  and  the  corners  of  his 
nouth  were  still  dolorous.  Felix  held  him  on 
lis  knee  as  he  bound  and  tied  up  very  cleverly 
1  tiny  forefinger.  There  was  a  table  in  front 
:>f  Felix  against  the  window,  covered  with 
his  watch-making  implements  and  some  open 
books  .  .  . 

*'  This  is  a  hero,  Miss  Lyon.  This  is  Job 
Tudge,  a  bold  Briton  whose  finger  hurts  him, 
but  who  doesn't  mean  to  cry."  .  .  . 

Esther  seated  herself  on  the  end  of  the 
bench  near  Felix,  much  relieved  that  Job  was 
the  immediate  object  of  attention  ;  .  .  . 

"Did  you  ever  see,"  said  Mrs.  Holt,  stand- 
ing to  look  on,  "how  wonderful  Felix  is  at 
that  small, work  with  his  large  fingers.?  And 
that's  because  he  learnt  doctoring.  It  isn't 
for  want  of  cleverness  he  looks  like  a  poor 
man.  Miss  Lyon.  I've  left  off  speaking,  else 
i  should  say  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame." 

"Mother,"  said  Felix,  who  often  amused 
himself  and  kept  good-humored  by  giving  his 
mother  answers  that  were  unintelligible  to  her, 
"  you  have  an  astonishing  readiness  in  the 
Ciceronian  antiphrasis,  considering  you  have 
never  studied  oratory.  There,  Job  —  thou 
patient  man  —  sit  still  if  thou  wilt ;  and  now 
we  can  look  at  Miss  Lyon." 

Esther  had  taken  off  her  watch,  and  was 
holding  it  in  her  hand.  But  he  looked  at  her 
face,  or  rather  at  her  eyes,  as  he  said,  "  You 
want  me  to  doctor  your  watch  ?  " 

Esther's  expression  was  appealing  and  timid, 
as  it  had  never  been  before  in  Felix's  pres- 
ence ;  but  when  she  saw  the  perfect  calmness, 
which  to  her  seemed  coldness,  of  his  clear 
grey  eyes,  as  if  he  saw  no  reason  for  attaching 
any  emphasis  to  this  first  meeting,  a  pang  swift 
as  an  electric  shock  darted  through  her.  She 
had  been  very  foolish  to  think  so  much  of  it. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  her  inferiority  to  Felix 
made  a  great  gulf  between  them.  She  could 
not  at  once  rally  her  pride  and  self-command, 
but  let  her  glance  fall  on  her  watch,  and  said, 
rather  tremulously,  "  It  loses.  It  is  very 
troublesome  ;  it  has  been  losing  a  long  while." 

Felix  took  the  watch  from  her  hand  ;  then, 
looking  round  and  seeing  that  his  mother  was 
gone  out  of  the  room,  he  said  very  gently,  "  You 
look  distressed.  Miss  Lyon  ;  I  hope  there  is  no 
trouble  at  home"  (Felix  was  thinking  of  the 
minister's  agitation  on  the  previous  Sunday). 
"  But  I  ought  perhaps  to  beg  your  pardon  for 
saying  so  much." 

Poor  Esther  was  quite  helpless.  The  mor- 
tification, which  had  come  like  a  bruise  to  all 
the  sensibilities  that  had  been  in  keen  activity, 
insisted  on  some  relief.  Her  eyes  filled  in- 
stantly, and  a  great  tear  rolled  down  while  she 
said  in  a  loud  sort  of  whisper,  as  involuntary 
as  her  tears,  — 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  was  not  offended 
—  that  I  am  not  ungenerous  —  I  thought  you 
might  think  —  but  you  have  not  thought  of  it." 

Was  there  ever  more  awkward  speaking  ?  — 
or  any  behaviour  less  like  that  of  the  graceful, 
self-possessed  Miss  Lyon,  whose  phrases  were 


usually  so  well  turned,  and  whose  repartees 
were  so  ready."*  For  a  moment  there  was 
silence.  Esther  had  her  two  little  delicately- 
gloved  hands  clasped  on  the  table.  The  next 
moment  she  felt  one  hand  of  Felix  covering 
them  both,  and  pressing  them  firmly;  but  he 
did  not  speak.  The  tears  were  both  on  her 
cheeks  now,  and  she  could  look  up  at  him. 
His  eyes  had  an  expression  of  sadness  in  them, 
quite  new  to  her.  Suddenly  little  Job,  who 
had  his  mental  exercises  on  the  occasion, 
called  out  impatiently, — 

"  She's  tut  her  finger  !  " 

Felix  and  Esther  laughed,  and  drew  their 
hands  away  ;  and  as  Esther  took  her  handker- 
chief to  wipe  the  tears  from  her  cheeks,  she 
said, 

"  You  see,  Job,  I  am  a  naughty  coward.  I 
can't  help  crying  when  I  have  hurt  myself." 

"Zoo  soodn't  kuy,"  said  Job  energetically, 
being  much  impressed  with  a  moral  doctrine 
which  had  come  to  him  after  a  sufficient  trans- 
gression of  it. 

"Job  is  like  me,"  said  Felix,  "fonder  of 
preaching  than  of  practice." 

Job's  foster-mother,  Mrs.  Holt,  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  creation.  Mrs.  Poyser 
has  been  more  talked  about,  but  even 
Mrs.  Poyser's  shrewd  witticisms  are 
scarcely  so  exquisitely  humorous  as  Mrs. 
Holt's  loquacious  and  egotistic  stupidi- 
ties. Except  perhaps  Mrs.  TuUiver's  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Wakem,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  anything  at  once  so  credi- 
ble and  so  absurd  as  that  long  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Lyon,  in  the  course  of  which 
Mistress  Holt  assures  him  that  — 

"  When  everybody  gets  their  due,  and  peo- 
ple's doings  are  spoke  of  on  the  housetops,  as 
the  Bible  says  they  will  be,  it'll  be  known  what 
I've  gone  through  with  those  medicines  —  the 
pounding,  and  the  pouring,  and  the  letting 
stand,  and  the  weighing  —  up  early  and  down 
late  ;  there's  nobody  knows  yet  but  One  that's 
worthy  to  know  ;  and  the  pasting  o'  the  printed 
labels  right  side  upwards.  There's  few  women 
would  have  gone  through  with  it;  and  it's  rea- 
sonable to  think  it'll  be  made  up  to  me ;  for  if 
there's  promised  and  purchased  blessings,  I 
should  think  this  trouble  is  purchasing  'em. 
For  if  my  son  Felix  doesn't  have  a  straight 
waistcoat  put  on  him,  he'll  have  his  way.  But 
I  say  no  more.  I  wish  you  good  morning,  Mr. 
Lyon,  and  thank  you,  though  I  well  know  it's 
your  duty  to  act  as  you're  doing.  And  I  never 
troubled  you  about  my  own  soul,  as  some  do 
who  look  down  on  me  for  not  being  a  church 
member."* 

And  what  mere  sensation-monger  would 
have  chosen  this  morally  obtuse  old  Phar- 
isee as  the  woman  who  would  not  the  less 
take  soft  and  tender  care  of  "the  orphia 
child"? 

•  Felix  Holt,  p.  SI. 
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Yet  we  feel  instinctively  that  though 
Dolly  Winthrop  is  one  of  nature's  aris- 
tocracy and  a  saint  amono:  women,  even 
Dolly's  motherly  delight  in  Silas  Marner's 
little  "angil"  is  not  one  whit  more  genu- 
ine than  Mrs.  Holt's  affection  for  little 
Job. 

The  mention  of  Dolly  Winthrop  takes 
us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  start- 
ed, and  the  divine  mission  of  the  little 
child  who  was  sent  to  Marner:  — 

"  Anybody  'ud  think  the  angils  in  heaven 
couldn't  be  prettier,"  said  Dolly,  rubbing  the 
golden  curls  and  kissing  them.  "  And  to  think 
of  its  being  covered  vvi'  them  dirty  rags, — 
and  the  poor  mother  —  froze  to  death;  but 
there's  them  as  took  care  of  it,  and  brought  it 
to  your  door.  Master  Marner.  The  door  was 
open,  and  it  walked  in  over  the  snow,  like  as 
if  it  had  been  a  little  starved  robin.  Didn't 
you  say  the  door  was  open  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Silas  meditatively;  "yes  — 
the  door  was  open.  The  money's  gone  I  don't 
know  where,  and  this  is  come  from  I  don't 
know  where." 

"Ah,"  said  Dolly,  with  soothing  gravity, 
"it's  like  the  night  and  the  morning,  and  the 
sleeping  and  the  waking,  and  the  rain  and  the 
harvest  —  one  goes  and  the  other  comes,  and 
we  know  nothing  how  nor  where.  We  may 
strive  and  scrat  and  fend,  but  it's  little  we  can 
do  arter  all  —  the  big  things  come  and  go  wi' 
no  striving  o'  our'n  —  they  do,  that  they  do  ; 
and  I  think  you're  in  the  right  on't  to  keep  the 
little  un.  Master  Marner,  seeing  as  it's  been 
sent  to  you." 

This  is  pretty  enough,  but  it  is,  if  pos- 
sible, surpassed  by  the  description  of 
Eppie's  first  and  last  punishment:  — 

She  had  cut  the  bond  which  held  her  to 
Marner's  loom,  and  had  wandered  off  alone 
while  he  was  busy  weaving,  frightening  him 
into  the  belief  that  she  had  perhaps  fallen  into 
the  stone  pits,  whereas  she  was  all  the  while 
discoursing  cheerfully  to  her  own  small  boot, 
which  she  was  using  as  a  bucket  to  convey  the 
water  into  a  deep  hoof-mark,  while  her  little 
naked  foot  was  planted  comfortably  on  a  cush- 
ion of  olive-green  mud.  A  red-headed  calf 
was  observing  her  with  alarmed  doubt  through 
the  opposite  hedge. 

Here  was  clearly  a  case  of  aberration  in  a 
christened  child  which  demanded  severe  treat- 
ment ;  but  Silas,  overcome  with  convulsive 
joy  at  finding  his  treasure  again,  could  do  noth- 
ing but  snatch  her  up,  and  cover  her  with  half- 
sobbing  kisses.  It  was  not  until  he  had  car- 
ried her  home,  and  had  begun  to  think  of  the 
necessary  washing,  that  he  recollected  the 
need  that  he  should  punish  Eppie,  and  make 
her  remember.  The  idea  that  she  might  run 
away  again  and  come  to  harm,  gave  him  un- 
usual resolution,  and  for  the  first  time  he  de- 
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termined  to  try  the  coal-hole  —  a  small 
near  the  hearth. 

"Naughty,  naughty  Eppie,"  he  suddenly 
began,  holding  her  on  his  knee,  and  pointing 
to  her  muddy  feet  and  clothes —  "  naughty  to 
cut  with  the  scissors,  and  run  away.  Eppie 
must  go  into  the  coal-hole  for'being  naughty. 
Daddy  must  put  her  in  the  coal-hole."  He 
half  expected  that  this  would  be  shock  enough, 
and  that  Eppie  would  begin  to  cry.  But  in- 
stead of  that,  she  began  to  shake  herself  on 
his  knee,  as  if  the  proposition  opened  a  pleas- 
ing novelty.  Seeing  that  he  must  proceed  to 
extremities,  he  put  her  into  the  coal-hole,  and 
held  the  door  closed,  with  a  trembling  sense 
that  he  was  using  a  strong  measure.  For  a 
moment  there  was  silence,  but  then  came  a 
little  cry,  "  Opy,  opy  !  "  and  Silas  let  her  out 
again,  saying,  "  Now  Eppie  'ull  never  be 
naughty  again,  else  she  must  go  in  the  coal- 
hole —  a  black  naughty  place." 

The  weaving  must  stand  still  a  long  while 
this  morning,  for  now  Eppie  must  be  washed, 
and  have  clean  clothes  on  ;  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  this  punishment  would  have  a  last- 
ing effect,  and  save  time  in  future  —  though, 
perhaps,  it  would  have  been  better  if  Eppie 
had  cried  more. 

In  half  an  hour  she  was  clean  again,  and 
Silas  having  turned  his  back  to  see  what  he 
could  do  with  the  linen  band,  threw  it  down 
again,  with  the  reflection  that  Eppie  would  be 
good  without  fastening  for  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  He  turned  rpund  again,  and  was 
going  to  place  her  in  her  little  chair  near  the 
loom,  when  she  peeped  out  at  him  with  black 
face  and  hands  again,  and  said,  "  Eppie  in  de 
toal-hole  !  " 

This  total  failure  of  the  coal-hole  discipline 
shook  Silas's  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  punish- 
ment. "  She'd  take  it  all  for  fun,"  he  observed 
to  Dolly,  "if  I  didn't  hurt  her,  and  that  I 
can't  do,  Mrs.  Winthrop.  If  she  makes  me  a 
bit  o'  trouble,  I  can  bear  it.  And  she's  got 
no  tricks  but  what  she'll  grow  out  of." 

"  Well,  that's  partly  true.  Master  Marner," 
said  Dolly  sympathetically  ;  "  and  if  you  can't 
bring  your  mind  to  frighten  her  off  touching 
things,  you  must  do  what  you  can  to  keep  'em 
out  of  her  way.  That's  what  I  do  wi'  the 
pups  as  the  lads  are  allays  a-rearing.  They 
will  worry  and  gnaw  —  worry  and  gnaw  they 
will,  if  it  was  one's  Sunday  cap  as  hung  any- 
where so  as  they  could  drag  it.  They  know 
no  difference,  God  help  'em  :  it's  the  pushing 
o'  the  teeth  as  sets  'em  on,  that's  what  it  is." 

So  Eppie  was  reared  without  punishment, 
the  burden  of  her  misdeeds  being  borne  vica- 
riously by  father  Silas.  The  stone  hut  was 
made  a  soft  nest  for  her,  lined  with  downy 
patience  :  and  also  in  the  world  that  lay  be- 
yond the  stone  hut  for  her  she  knew  nothing 
of  frowns  or  denials  .  .  .  there  was  love  be- 
tween the  child  and  the  world  —  from  men  and 
women  with  parental  looks  and  tones,  to  the 
red  ladybirds  and  the  round  pebbles. 

It  had  been  intended  to  reserve  the  last 
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7ord  for  the  two  Tullivers,  but  Maggie 
nd  Tom  are  known  and  remembered 
dierever  George  Eliot's  books  are  read ; 
.nd,  without  entering  upon  grave  discus- 
ions  which  would  perhaps  be  out  of 
)]ace  in  this  essay,  it  would  be  impossible 
o  unravel  their  story  :  — 

Its  threads  are  Love  and  Life,  and  Death  and 
Pain 
The  shuttles  of  its  loom. 

No  word  has  been  said  of  Tessa  or 
Tessa's  children,  though  several  of  the 
most  charming  scenes  in  "  Romola"  are 
occupied  with  them,  and  there  is  one 
magnificent  passage  in  the  Epilogue  in 
which  Romola,  warning  Lillo  against  a 
life  of  easy  self-pleasing,  sums  up  in  a 
few  words  the  very  heart  and  life  of 
George  Eliot's  more  conscious  teaching, 
a  doctrine  in  startling  contrast  with  some 
more  subtle  and  unspoken  influences 
which  vibrate  through  her  work. 

But  it  would  be  difficult  to  tear  so  long 
an  extract  from  the  context ;  let  us  leave 
the  Epilogue  and  turn  rather  to  the 
Proem. 

I  have  tried  to  let  George  Eliot's  inno- 
cent boys  and  girls  speak  for  themselves, 
unspoiled  by  overmuch  commenting  on 
my  part ;  and  now  that  the  bright  proces- 
sion has  passed  before  us,  it  is  with  no 
surprise  that  we  hear  her  expressing  the 
thought  which  lies  deep  within  our  own 
hearts  also,  as  she  says  to  us  :  "  The  little 
children  are  still  the  symbol  of  the  eternal 
marriage  between  love  and  duty ;  and 
men  still  yearn  for  the  reign  of  peace  and 
righteousness  —  still  own  that  life  to  be 
the  highest  which  is  a  conscious  volun- 
tary sacrifice."  * 

Annie  Matheson. 

*  Romola  —  The  Proem. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE  CURE'S   SISTER. 

BY  F.    E.    M.    NOTLEY,   AUTHOR   OF 
"olive  VARCOE." 


Her  face  was  pale  and  thin,  the  brow 
too  broad  for  the  delicate  cheeks,  and  the 
eyes  too  deeply  set  and  too  grave  and 
earnest  for  a  girl.  She  was  slight  and 
small,  with  a  restless  energy  about  her 
that  seemed  half  a  madness.  She  craved 
work  as  eagerly  as  most  girls  crave  idle- 
ness. And  even  this  constant  toil  would 
not  still  the  fevered  spirit  in  her,  for  I 


have  seen  her,  as  her  busy  fingers  plied 
her  task,  dash  her  hand  across  her  brow 
suddenly,  as  if  to  fling  away  some  thought 
that  burned  and  tortured. 

She  grew  to  be  for  me  a  study —  a  psy- 
chological wonder,  which  I  mused  over, 
and  could  not  comprehend.  She  was 
slow  to  see  I  watched  her  —  perhaps,  be- 
cause her  mind  was  full  of  things  into 
which  my  image  could  not  come.  But 
when  one  day,  looking  up  suddenly,  she 
caught  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her  face,  she 
flushed  crimson,  then  turned  deathly 
white,  and  sank  down  upon  a  seat,  cold 
and  trembling. 

"  Leonie,  my  poor  child,  are  you,  ill?" 
cried  the  cure,  starting  up  and  coming  to 
her  hurriedly. 

She  was  crimson  again  now,  and  her 
eyes  were  so  frightened  and  shrinking 
that  I  pitied  her. 

"No,  not  ill,  vionfrlre^''  she  said  soft- 
ly; "only  tired  —  a  little  tired." 

"  You  work  too  much  and  too  late," 
returned  the  curd.  "  I  heard  the  loom 
going  at  midnight.  Why  all  this  toil, 
Ldonie.'*  Surely  we  are  not  in  such  great 
need  of  linen  that  you  must  perforce 
work  all  night.'"' 

"Need  of  linen  !"  exclaimed  madame, 
the  curd's  mother,  "  I  should  hope  not, 
my  son.  Last  summer  we  bleached  fifty 
yards,  which  the  scissors  have  not  touched 
as  yet." 

"  Then  why  does  Ldonie  work  so  late  ?  '* 
persisted  the  curd.  "The  child  is  killing 
herself." 

But  Ldonie  did  not  hear  him ;  with 
tears  starting  to  her  eyes,  she  had  dropped 
her  work,  and  stolen  from  the  room. 

"Tush!  tush!  she  shall  not  do  it  again, 
I  tell  thee,"  said  madame.  "  I  will  lock 
up  the  loom  ;  'tis  true  she  toils  too  hard, 
and  never  takes  her  pleasure  like  another 
girl." 

"Monsieur  le  Curd,"  said  I,  rising  to 
go,  "the  next  time  she  comes  to  you  to 
confess,  tell  her  play  is  as  good  for  the 
young  as  work.  I  see  how  it  is  :  you  are 
too  straitlaced  here  for  this  young  spirit. 
The  caged  bird  droops  ;  let  it  fly  at  times, 
and  sing  among  the  flowers;  better  risk 
the  hawk  than  pine  its  heart  out.  Ah, 
heavens  !  if  all  men's  pleasures  were  as 
harmless  as  hers,  'twould  be  a  good 
world." 

I  thought  I  saw  a  glow  steal  into  the 
curd's  cheek,  as  his  hand  rested  in  mine, 
and  he  answered  me,  in  a  soft  tone,  half 
sighing,— 

"  Ldonie  cares  so  little  for  the  village 
fetes,  and  she  will  not  choose  companions 
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as  most  girls  do;  she  has  no  friend  here, 
I  sometimes  think " 

But  he  stopped,  dropped  my  hand  sud- 
denly, and  took  up  liis  book  again,  turn- 
ing the  leaves  somewhat  hurriedly. 

"  I  mean,"  he  said,  "  that  I  think  a  lit- 
tle change  would  do  her  good.  My  moth- 
er, shall  we  seek  to  get  a  place  for  Ldonie 
at  Bruxelles  ?  " 

"A  place  !"  cried  madame,  lifting  her 
hands  in  astonishment.  "  I  never  thought 
to  hear  such  words  from  thee,  my  son. 
Ldonie  would  break  her  heart  away  from 
home.  Surely  thou  dost  not  begrudge 
the  shelter  of  thy  roof  to  thy  sister.?  " 

The  curd  bent  his  eyes  upon  the  ground 
—  but  not  before  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a 
great  trouble  in  them  —  and  his  lips  shook 
as  he  spoke  again. 

"Do  not  mistake  me,  mother;  all  I 
have  is  yours  and  my  sister's.  This  is 
always  Ldonie's  home,  only  —  only  she 
seems  so  unhappy  here." 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  madame  cheer- 
fully. "  Ldonie  is  happy  as  a  bird;  it  is 
only  her  quiet  way  that  makes  her  seem 
sad." 

I  would  not  say  the  good  woman  nay, 
but  I  knew  there  was  no  quiet  about  L6- 
onie  now,  unless  a  volcano  be  a  quiet 
thing,  or  an  earthquake,  when  the  air  is 
still  with  terror,  and  every  creature  draws 
its  breath  in  the  silence 
death. 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  cure, 
"  I  forgot  that  I  had  somewhat  to  say. 
You  spoke  just  now  of  Ldonie  confessing 
to  me.  Do  you  not  know  my  own  house- 
hold never  come  to  me  to  confess  ?  My 
mother  and  sister  go  four  miles  off,  to  the 
good  curd  of  St.  Erme.  The  Church 
wisely  ordains  that  a  man  shall  not  be 
confessor  to  his  family." 

"  A  good  rule,"  said  I,  once  more  shak- 
ing his  hand ;  "  I  hope  the  curd  of  St. 
Erme  is  a  wise  man.  Adieu,  madame. 
Make  Ldonie  go  to-morrow  to  the  fair  at 
Marche  —  'tis  brimming  over  with  follies, 
which  the  wise  would  do  well  to  look  at. 
Ah,  we  are  but  bats  and  moles,  when  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  strange  fact  that 
folly  is  ofttimes  wisdom  in  disguise." 

"  True,  true,"  answered  the  curd  smil- 
ing; "poor  human  nature!  it  must  have 
its  cap  and  bells." 

With  this  we  parted,  and  I  struck  across 
the  hill,  and  through  the  wood,  to  my  own 
home. 

"  A  kindly  man,"  I  said  to  myself.  "  A 
serene,  tranquil  man;  not  one  easily 
stirred  by  the  world,  or  moved  by  the 
passions  that  shake  most  human  hearts. 


of  the  coming 


Not  ill-educated,  either,  for  a  village  priest 
and  narrow  only  when  you  touch  too 
nearly  the  beliefs  and  prejudices  of  his 
class.  His  mother  loves  him  —  I  like  a 
man  whom  his  mother  loves  —  and  his 
sister  watches  his  every  look.  Yet  she 
seems  afraid " 

But  as  this  thought  of  her  broke  upon 
my  brain  I  heard  a  sound  of  weeping  in 
the  wood,  and  setting  aside  a  branch 
softly,  I  saw  Ldonie  at  a  little  distance, 
seated  on  the  ground,  with  her  face  hid- 
den in  her  hands,  and  such  sobs  rising 
from  her  slender  throat  that  the  ear 
quailed  as  they  fell  upon  it. 

"  Ldonie  !  Ldonie  !  "  I  cried,  "  what 
has  happened?  " 

The  girl  started  to  her  feet  in  amazed 
terror,  and  gazed  at  me  a  moment  wildly. 
Then  she  staggered  against  a  tree,  and 
leaning  on  it,  touching  the  bark  with  her 
brow,  she  waved  her  hand  at  me  impa- 
tiently. 

"Can  I  have  peace  nowhere?"  she 
said  fiercely,  between  her  sobs.  "  Noth- 
ing has  happened  that  a  stranger  can  care 
for;  it  would  be  more  polite  if  monsieur 
asked  no  questions." 

"The  girl  is  right,"  I  thought.  "The 
heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,  and  a 
stranger  intermeddleth  not  with  its  grief." 
So  I  let  the  branch  go,  and  walked  away 
quickly,  answering  her  not  a  word. 

"Truly,  this  is  indeed  the  quiet  of  the 
volcano  when  the  fire  is  gathering,"  I 
said  sadly. 

II. 

There  was  a  grand  chateau  at  St. 
Erme,  with  a  girdle  of  great  trees  set 
round  about  it,  like  giants  on  guard. 
Upon  the  lawn  there  stood  a  broken  foun- 
tain ;  it  was  the  figure  of  a  sea-god  pour- 
ing water  from  a  huge  shell ;  but  the  shell 
was  always  dry  now,  save  for  the  moss 
and  weeds  that  clung  about  it,  and  the 
dead  leaves  that  drifted  towards  it  mourn- 
fully, when  the  autumn  winds  blew. 

I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  I  never  went 
to  St.  Erme  without  visiting  this  broken 
fountain.  The  decay  and  gloom  about 
the  place  had  a  sort  of  weird  charm  that 
drew  me  to  it.  The  old  sea-god  wore  a 
grim  look  upon  his  face,  defiant  of  time, 
and  the  dry  shell  that  his  green  and 
mossy  fingers  clutched  seemed  to  my 
fancy  like  the  empty  cup  which  the  world 
so  oft  holds  to  the  lips  of  the  weary,  the 
thirsty,  and  the  heart-sick. 

I  sat  by  this  fountain  one  summer  day, 
parched  and  weary,  longing  for  the  water 
that  would   never  fill  it  again,  when  a 
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iright-hued  lichen  growing  on  the  shell, 

lught  my  eye.     It  grew  upon  the  lip  or 
^penin<r,  and  as  I  gathered  it,  plucking  at 

le   roots   perhaps  somewhat  roughly,  I 

rew  forth  with  it  a  letter,  which  fell  down 

ito  the  dusty  basin. 
"Ah,  Love!  thou  art  very  young  and 

ery  old,"  I  said.     And  stooping,  I  picked 

ip  the   letter   to   replace    in    the    shell. 

Then,  much   startled,  I    saw   it   was  ad- 
'iressed  toLeonie.     I  felt  perplexed  and 

mgry,  for  in  France  and  Belgium  a  love- 
affair  is  seldom  honest  and  true  as  it 
rihould  be;  there  is  a  covering  of  secrecy 

md  intrigue  about    it    which    oft   hides 

ieadly  things.  "  Has  she  come  to  this 
buntain  to  find  the  waters  of  Marah.-*" 
[  asked  myself,  as,  after  replacing  the  let- 

er,  I  walked  away  musingly. 

What  was  the  right  and  honest  thing  to 
io.-*  Was  it  loyal  to  know  this  secret, 
md  not  warn  the  mother  of  the  girl  that 
I  wolf  was  on  the  track  of  her  one  ewe 
amb?  Then,  again,  how  did  I  know  he 
vvas  a  wolf?  The  man  might  be  as  ear- 
nest, as  true  a  man  as  ever  loved  woman. 
Might  be!  Yes;  but  true  men  did  not 
hide  letters,  they  came  openly  to  woo  ;  for 
there  was  no  shame  in  an  honorable  love. 
So  I  would  tell  the  mother  ;  and  he  would 
be  glad,  if  he  were  loyal,  for  this  would 
give  him  the  chance  of  speaking  that  a 
true  love  longs  for,  and  if  he  were  dis- 
loyal, my  timely  warning  would  enable 
her  mother  and  brother  to  save  the  girl 
from  his  clutch.  I  came  to  this  decision 
as  I  strolled  through  the  park.  And  now 
1  sat  myself  down  on  a  bank,  overlooking 
a  grassy  pool,  fringed  by  rushes  and  tan- 
gled grass,  and  here  opening  my  portfolio, 
1  began  to  sketch.  Trees,  clouds,  shad- 
ows, grew  upon  the  paper,  and  half  un- 
consciously to  myself,  there  came"  to  the 
pool's  brink  —  in  the  drawing  —  a  hag- 
gard figure,  with  Ldonie's  face,  wan  with 
gaunt  despair,  and  with  outstretched  arms 
she  wooed  the  cold  death  that  rippled 
darkly  at  her  feet. 

I  grew  enamored  of  my  work,  painting 
with  all  my  skill  the  anguish  of  a  desper- 
ate soul,  driven  to  deatli  for  a  refuge.  I 
had  but  to  recall  Ldonie's  face,  as  I  came 
upon  her  in  the  wood,  to  catch  an  expres- 
sion of  haggard  grief,  with  a  touch  of 
horror  in  it,  that  my  hand  half  shuddered 
at,  as  my  pencil  seized  it,  and  traced  it  on 
the  paper. 

"  It  is  like  her,"  I  said  aloud  —  "  very 
like." 

As  I  spoke,  I  looked  down  upon  the 
rush-fringed  pool,  gathering  the  black 
shadows  now   of  a  coming' storm  j  and 


mingled  with  these  on  the  rippling  water, 
was  the  image  of  a  stately  lady.  Amazed, 
I  turned,  and  saw  her.  A  handsome  lady, 
dressed  as  only  Paris  can  dress  a  woman, 
and  bearing  in  her  presence  a  certain  ease 
and  elegance  that  bespeak  high  rank. 

"Pardon,  monsieur,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"  I  trust  I  have  not  disturbed  you.  But 
you  have  been  so  absorbed  in  your  work, 
you  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  me.  I 
have  been  interested  in  your  sketch,  see- 
ing in  the  figure  the  likeness  of  a  young 
girl  I  know  —  Ldonie  Valmine." 

"Madame  knows  her!"  I  exclaimed, 
startled. 

I  thought  the  lady's  face  paled  slightly 
as  she  answered, — 

"I  —  I  have  seen  her  at  church  here, 
and  have  spoken  to  her  at  times." 

"And  madame  is  interested  in  her?"  I 
asked. 

This  time  the  lady  colored.  "Yes,  I 
am  interested  in  her.  She  is  a  strange 
girl,  not  like  a  peasant." 

"  But  she  is  scarcely  a  peasant,"  I  re- 
plied. "  I  believe  her  father  was  a  small 
farmer,  and  her  mother,  who  still  lives,  is 
a  good,  homely  woman.  Her  brother,  too, 
the  curd,  is  no  ordinary  man,  and  he  has 
educated  her  far  above  most  girls  of  her 
station." 

Gathering  up  my  portfolio,  and  glanc- 
ing at  the  lady,  I  saw  her  face  was  deathly 
white.  A  few  drops  of  heavy  rain  were 
falling  on  us,  and  a  loud  clap  of  thunder 
broke  over  our  heads. 

"  Madame  is  afraid  of  the  coming 
storm  ?  "  I  observed. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  hurriedly.  "  Let 
us  take  shelter;  will  you  accompany  me 
to  the  chateau  ?" 

"  Do  I  speak  to  Madame  la  Comtesse 
de  St.  Erme?"  I  cried,  astonished. 

I  was  astonished,  because  the  countess, 
who  had  not  long  been  married  to  Mon- 
sieur de  St.  Erme,  was  spoken  of  as  a  gay 
Parisian  lady,  a  widow  when  he  married 
her,  and  one  not  likely  to  bury  herself 
alive  in  this  old  chateau. 

"  I  am  Madame  de  St.  Erme,"  she  said, 
smiling  wistfully.  "  Will  you  do  me  the 
favor  to  enter  my  house,  and  shelter  your- 
self from  the  storm  ?  " 

Now  a  storm  in  the  forest  of  the  Ar- 
dennes is  not  much  like  a  storm  in  En- 
gland. It  pelts,  it  beats,  it  roars,  it  thun- 
ders, and  the  rain  comes  down  in  straight 
torrents,  driving  you  to  the  earth,  while 
the  wind  in  sudden  gusts  beats  trees  to 
the  very  ground.  So  I  gladly  accepted 
the  lady's  hospitality,  and  hurrying  to  the 
chateau,  we  reached  it  before  the  raia 
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began  to  descend  in  earnest.  The  count- 
ess had  wine  and  fruit  placed  before  me, 
and  then,  as  she  looked  over  my  port- 
folio, she  began  again  to  speak  of  Ldonie 
Valmine. 

"  You  said  her  mother  was  a  good, 
kindly  woman,"  she  observed,  bending 
over  the  drawing,  so  low  that  I  scarcely 
saw  her  face.  "And  —  and  fond  of  her, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

There  was  something  bitter  in  her  tone 
as  she  said  this. 

"  She  is  a  most  affectionate  mother,"  I 
answered.  "And  her  brother  is  devoted 
to  her." 

"  Ah  !  yes,  the  curd  !  I  am  glad  they 
made  a  priest  of  him." 

"True,  madame,"  I  observed;  "he 
could  not  have  chosen  better  in  life  ;  he  is 
most  fitted  for  his  office." 

"  Yes,  yes,  no  doubt,"  she  said  care- 
lessly. "  But  what  do  you  think  of  Ldonie 
herself.''  She  struck  me  as  being  very 
different  from  —  from  other  villagers; 
there  is  an  air  of  refinement  and  grace 
about  her  —  in  one  word,  a  distinction 
very  rare,  and  her  appearance  would  not 
shame  any  salon." 

"Madame,  you  have  described  her 
well,"  I  replied;  "but  you  have  left  out 
the  powers  of  her  mind.  Depend  on  it, 
these  are  great;  though  perhaps  needing 
requisite  culture,  they  may  be  too  un- 
formed, too  vague,  for  her  to  comprehend 
herself  their  strength." 

"  Then  you  think,"  cried  the  lady 
eagerly,  "that  under  instruction  this  girl 
would  rapidly  acquire  accomplishments  ?  " 

"And  something  more,  madame.  I 
fear  Leonie  has  the  sad  gift  of  genius, 
with  all  its  mighty  power  of  suffering. 
She  has  been  an  enigma  —  a  study  to  me 
these  three  years." 

"  Have  you  known  her  so  long  ?  "  asked 
Madame  de  St.  Erme.  "And  you  judge 
that  hers  is  a  nature  that  can  suffer  deep- 
ly.'' Ah!  those  coarse  people  doubtless 
try  an  organism  like  hers  sadly." 

"  Her  relations  are  not  coarse,"  I  said, 
a  little  coldly.  "And  her  love  for  them 
would  refine  them,  if  they  were." 

The  countess  colored  deeply,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  my  drawing. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  in  Ldonie,"  she 
said,  and  her  voice  shook  a  little,  "any 
signs  of  a  sorrow,  which  led  your  imagi- 
nation insensibly  to  depict  her  here,  on 
the  brink  of  death  and  despair.''  " 

I  felt  embarrassed  at  the  question,  and 
hesitated  slightly  in  my  reply. 

"  Madame,  I  have  said  that  Ldonie  is 
an  enigma  to  me,  and  whether  my  imagi- 


nation—  alas  !  imagination  too  often  is  a 
prophet !  —  has  interpreted  her  there 
truly  or  not,  I  dare  not  say.  But  this  I 
can  safely  avow,  that  hers  is  a  strong,  de- 
termined, yet  poetic  nature,  with  danger 
in  it,  and  passion,  and  depth  which  God 
in  his  mercy  has  hidden  even  from  the 
poor  girl  herself." 

Madame  de  St.  Erme  rose  and  came 
towards  me  ;  she  was  very  pale,  and  her 
eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  I  hope  you  have  not  judged  her  truly, 
sir,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands.  "  I 
trust  Leonie  is  of  a  calmer,  softer  nature 
than  you  think.  You  may  deem  it  strange 
that  I  question  you  thus,  and  that  I  speak 
thus  of  Ldonie  Valmine  ;  but  I  have  a 
reason,  which  you  will  one  day  know. 
And  then  you  will  no  longer  wonder  at 
my  anxiety.  God  help  me  !  it  is  perhaps 
my  duty  to  inflict,  for  her  own  benefit,  a 
great  sorrow  and-trial  on  poor  Leonie." 

Whatever  curiosity  I  might  feel,  I  could 
ask  no  questions ;  so  I  merely  murmured 
a  few  w^ords,  expressive  of  my  pleasure 
in  being  able  to  give  her  any  information 
respecting  the  cure's  sister. 

"  And  I  trust  my  opinion  has  not  im- 
pressed you  unfavorably,"  I  added  eager- 
ly, "for  Leonie  is  a  most  industrious  girl, 
a  devoted  sister  and  daughter,  and  I  am 
sure  she  has  a  noble  heart." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Madame  de  St. 
Erme,  laying  her  hand  on  my  arm.  "  Noth- 
ing you  could  say  would  impress  me  un- 
favorably with  Leonie,  but  I  am  pleased 
with  your  words  of  kindness.  But  this 
power  of  grief  you  have  observed  in  her, 
hovvcan  it  be  dangerous  ?  What  is  there 
of  danger  in  it.f*  The  young  forget  so 
soon." 

"Do  they?"  said  I;  and  a  wistful 
shadow  passed  over  my  own  face.  "  The 
shallow,  the  unfeeling,  and  the  stupid  for- 
get, but  genius  remembers  forever." 

The  countess  was  silent,  but  her  lips 
quivered  painfully. 

"  But  the  grief,  the  agony  I  have  seen 
in  Leonie,"  I  continued,  "may  be  only 
the  blind  outpourings  of  her  passionate, 
poetic  nature.  And  she  works  —  she 
works  incessantly.  The  woman  or  man 
that  works  will  come  out  of  the  fire  at 
last,  with  scarce  the  smell  of  burning  on 
him." 

"  True,  true,"  she  answered  eagerl)'. 
"  And  genius  delights  in  its  own  develop- 
ment. Oh,  I  see  this  strange,  rare  girl 
will  yet  be  happy  !  " 

Does  she  mean  to  educate  her?  I  said 
to  myself  in  wonder,  being  greatly  puzzled 
by   her   language    and    her    interest    in 
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L6on\e  Valmine.  T  might  have  asked  her 
this  question,  but  the  door  opened,  and 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty-two  entered 
the  room. 

"  My  son,  Monsieur  de  Villet,"  said 
madame,  and  as  he  bowed  to  me,  she, 
standing  behind  him,  placed  her  finger  on 
her  lip. 

I  thought  of  the  letter  instantly,  and, 
blunderer  that  I  was,  I  fancied  I  saw  the 
whole  story  clear  as  in  a  crystal. 

"  This  young  man  loves  L^onie,"  I  said  ; 
"and  his  mother,  intending  to  inflict  on 
the  girl  the  agony  of  an  eternal  parting 
—  perhaps  to  save  her  from  worse  sor- 
row—  will  console  her  with  the  routine 
of  a  school,  and  the  drudgery  of  accom- 
plishments." 

Thus  thinking,  I  looked  upon  Monsieur 
de  Villet  with  a  jaundiced  eye.  He  was 
handsome,  tall,  and  well-made,  but  his 
face  was  an  ordinary  face;  there  was  no 
stamp  of  power  on  it,  no  expression,  be- 
yond a  little  pride,  a  little  carelessness,  a 
little  self-conceit.  A  smooth  face,  that 
would  take  the  world  easily,  never  striking 
itself  against  the  roughnesses  and  sor- 
rows  a  harsh  face  would  meet  with  and 
surmount.  And  as  for  love — whoever 
loved  him  would  beat  their  heart  against 
marble  —  selfish,  polished  marble,  too 
happy  in  its  insensibility  to  understand 
that  human  nerves  can  quiver  beneath  a 
careless  blow. 

"  Ldonie  is  mad  to  love  such  a  man,"  I 
said,  gathering  up  my  portfolio,  lest  he 
should  look  in  it.  "  But  then,  women 
always  love  such  men,  so  why  do  I  wonder 
at  it?" 

The  young  count  talked  well,  throwing 
a  sort  of  fascinating  grace  over  his  chatter 
of  horses,  Paris  clubs,  and  barrack-life. 
Then,  in  conversation,  I  discovered  he 
was  not  madame's  son,  but  the  only  child 
of  her  first  husband,  the  Comte  de  Villet. 
When  the  rain  cleared,  and  I  went  away, 
he  walked  with  me  courteously  to  the 
gate,  and  1  ventured  to  say,  "  I  am  sorry 
madame  has  no  child  of  her  own  ;  she 
strikes  me  as  having  a  great  heart." 

"Oh,  but  I  am  the  same  to  her  as  her 
own  son,"  answered  the  young  man,  grace- 
fully enough.  "  And  I  never  remember 
any  other  mother.  She  has  been  the  best 
of  mothers  to  me." 

In  his  eyes,  this  was  all  that  was  nec- 
essary to  make  her  happy;  she  had  ful- 
filled her  duty  to  him  !  He  lifted  his  hat, 
smiling  like  a  gracious  prince,  and  strolled 
away  whistling,  with  the  most  careless  air 
in  the  world  playing  all  about  him,  even  in 
the  swing  of  his  cane. 


III. 


I  WENT  to  the  curd's  house  the  next 
day,  and  studied  with  new  eyes  — if  I  may 
use  the  expression — the  three  faces  pre- 
sented to  my  contemplation.  And  as  I 
looked  on  Madame's  Valmine's  homely, 
unintellectual,  household  visage,  my  heart 
sank.  Could  I  dare  give  unto  her  rough 
hands  the  secret  of  Ldonie's  unhappiness  ? 
The  girl's  nature  was  like  some  delicate 
fabric  of  gossamer,  which  a  touch  would 
destroy ;  she  was  one  whose  very  reason 
might  be  shaken  by  injudicious  treatment 
or  sudden  sorrow ;  it  behoved  me,  then, 
to  be  cautious  in  what  I  did. 

"Truly,  her  brother's  hand  will  be  the 
gentlest  and  the  best  to  guide  her,"  I  said. 
"And  his  sacred  office  will  help  to  make 
her  deem  his  counsel  the  safest  and  wis- 
est she  can  take." 

So  I  decided  I  would  tell  the  curd  of 
the  letter  —  and  to  gain  the  opportunity,  I 
asked  him  to  take  a  stroll  with  me  in  the 
wood.  Ldonie,  who  was  sitting  by  the 
window,  sewing,  looked  at  me  keenly  as  I 
spoke ;  and  then  I  saw  the  sign  of  weep- 
ing on  her  face,  the  dark  rims  round  her 
eyes,  the  quiver  of  the  mouth,  the  flitting 
shadow  on  the  cheeks.  I  felt  half  guilty 
as  I  met  her  glance,  and  yet  it  was  my 
duty  to  warn  her  brother.  Was  that 
young  popinjay,  the  count,  to  mar  the 
peace  of  this  quiet  family,  and  I  not  raise 
one  of  my  fingers  to  save  them?  At  this 
moment,  as  if  purposely  to  strengthen  my 
resolve,  the  count  came  sauntering  up  the 
village  street,  riding  on  a  showy  horse, 
with  all  his  dogs  about  him,  and  that 
nameless  air  of  health  and  wealth  and 
luxury  shining  round  him  which  seems 
the  very  atmosphere  of  cultivated  idle- 
ness. 

He  rode  on  slowly,  not  languidly  at  ease 
like  an  Englishman,  but  vainly,  joyously 
conscious  of  the  many  gazers  that  his 
good  looks  drew  to  doors  and  windows. 
But  I  watched  Ldonie.  At  the  first 
glimpse  she  caught  of  his  sleek,  shining 
steed,  cheek  and  neck  and  hands  flushed 
crimson  ;  then  the  tide  rushed  back  to  her 
heart,  and  her  face  grew  like  a  face  in  a 
shroud.  But  even  as  the  grey  whiteness 
overspread  it,  she  started  up,  and  ran  into 
an  inner  room.  Did  she  rush  away  to 
hide  herself  from  the  count's  gaze,  or  was 
it  for  fear  her  looks  would  betray  the 
truth  to  others  ?  But  he  knew  the  house 
—  he  surely  expected  her  at  the  window; 
for  as  he  passed  he  bent  his  head,  and, 
with  a  curious  look  of  scrutiny,  scanned 
the  place,  half-smiling,  half-contemptuous. 
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Yes,  my  lord  count,  a  very  poor  place, 
with  windows^sadly  out  of  drawing,  a  door 
a  world  too  narrow,  and  a  little  garden 
which  would  scarce  holdlyour  family  dust. 
Will  it  please  you  to  pass  on? 

No,  it  did  not  please  him  ;  for,  catching 
sight  at  this  minute  of  my  sour  visage,  he 
bowed  to  it,  and  hesitated  an  instant,  as  if 
to  speak.  But  seeing  me  stand  still,  he 
raised  his  military  cap,  and  sauntered  on 
as  though  he  had  just  won  some  great 
victory,  and  was  out  airing  himself  in  the 
world's  eye,  that  it  might  see  his  triumph. 

"  Come  to  the  wood,  my  good  friend," 
I  cried  to  the  curd  ;  "  a  house  wearies  me 
to-day." 

"  Ah,  you  know  the  young  count .?  "  ex- 
claimed Madame  Valmine. 

"  Only  since  yesterday,"  I  said,  "  when 
his  mother  introduced  him  to  me." 

Glancing  sideways  at  the  door,  I  saw 
Ldonie  standing  there,  listening  breath- 
lessly. 

"  His  mother  !  "  cried  madame.  "  Have 
you  seen  our  dear  lady .''  Ah,  I  hope  she 
is  happy  now." 

"  Has  she  ever  been  unhappy  ? "  I 
asked. 

"  Yes.  When  she  was  young,  she  loved 
our  count,  and  they  were  going  to  marry; 
but  his  mother  —  the  proudest  lady  that 
ever  stepped  —  broke  off  the  match.  She 
suffered  terribly,  I  have  heard,  and  her 
beauty  went  like  a  shadow;  but  after  a 
year  or  two,  she  married  the  Count  de 
Villet,  and  he  took  her  off  to  Paris.  And 
there  she  stayed  till  he  died,  and  then  she 
came  back  to  her  own  country " 

"Then  is  she  of  this  neighborhood?" 
I  said,  interrupting  her  eagerly. 

"Not  quite:  her  own  chateau  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  this,  and  she  spent  her 
year  of  widowhood  there  ;  then  returned 
to  Paris.  But  our  count,  who  had  never 
married,  came  home  from  foreign  lands 
about  that  time,  and  they  were  wedded  a 
few  months  ago.  Ah,  I  hope  they  will 
have  a  child;  it  will  be  sad  for  the  count- 
ess to  be  childless  in  both  her  mar- 
riages." 

Leonie  was  standing  against  the  side- 
post  of  the  door,  and  as  her  mother 
talked,  she  clutched  it  tremblingly,  and 
there  came  upon  her  face  a  look  of  an- 
guish that  I  long  remembered. 

"  But  the  countess  has  a  gallant  son  in 
that  young  man,"  said  the  curd,  as  he 
took  his  hat  down  from  its  peg. 

"The  young  Count  de  Villet?"  re- 
turned his  mother.  "  He  is  no  son  to 
her.     I  mind  him  when  his  father  came 


to  the  Ardennes,  a  suitor  to  mademoiselle. 
A  .headstrong  boy  he  was  then  —  mis- 
chievous as  an  imp.  You  remember  him, 
my  son  ?  " 

The  curd  nodded  assent.  "  But  a  good- 
looking  boy,"  he  said  kindly.  "  My  fa- 
ther's house  and  farm,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  me,  "were  close  by  the  lands 
and  chateau  of  Madame  de  St.  Erme's 
father;  so  you  see,  my  mother  remembers 
her  when  a  girl,  and  knows  all  about  her 
first  engagement  being  broken,  and  after 
this  her  marriage  to  Monsieur  de  Villet." 

"  And  a  mighty  fuss  there  was,"  said 
Madame  Valmine.  "You  know  a  mar- 
riage broken  off  ruins  a  girl's  prospects 
of  happiness.  That's  how  mademoiselle 
came  to  marry  a  Frenchman,  and  a  man 
old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  a  wid- 
ower besides." 

"  But,  doubtless,  her  first  husband's 
child  is  a  good  son  to  her,  and  compen- 
sates her  for  being  childless  herself. 
What  do  you  say,  Mademoiselle  Ldonie  ?  " 

I  asked  her  this,  anxious  to  see  how 
she  would  bear  a  question  addressed  to 
her  respecting  the  young  count,  but  I 
scarcely  expected  her  agitation  would  be 
so  terrible. 

"  I  cannot  say  anything,"  she  cried  out, 
in  a  sharp  voice.  "  How  should  I  know 
what  mothers  feel?  I  dare  not  probe  a 
mother's  heart.  I  can  tell  you  what  a 
child  feels  —  a  child  who  is  obliged  to 
desert  mother,  brother,  home,  and  all  it 
loves  —  I  can  tell  you  thaty  And  hold- 
ing out  both  her  hands  towards  us  quiv- 
eringly,  she  set  her  teeth  upon  her  lips, 
and  so  held  in  the  cry  that  shook  upon 
them. 

"  Ldonie  !  Ldonie  !  "  exclaimed  the 
curd,  "what  ails  thee  lately?  Is  there 
some  trouble  on  thy  mind,  my  child  ?  " 

He  put  his  arm  about  her  as  he  spoke, 
and  for  a  moment  she  yielded  to  that  kind 
embrace  ;  then  she  dashed  his  hand  aside, 
with  cruel  passion,  and  her  whole  face 
flamed  as  with  sudden  shame  and  anger. 

"  Do  not  ask  me  —  do  not  caress  me, 
Gabriel,"  she  said,  gathering  her  arms 
across  her  bosom  with  a  shudder.  "  It  is 
nothing  I  can  tell  to  thee;  I  will  speak  to 
my  confessor.  'Tis  a  point  of  conscience, 
mother"  —  and  she  looked  at  Madame 
Valmine  pleadingly — "so  thou  could'st 
not  quiet  my  soul  if  I  told  thee  all." 

The  curd  sighed  heavily.  "  May  the 
bon  Dieu  give  the  good  curd  of  St  Erme 
wisdom  to  set  thy  soul  at  peace,  my  sis- 
ter," he  said,  as,  bowing  his  head  to  his 
mother,  he  and  I  passed  out  at  the  door. 
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IV. 


Among  the  peacefullest  shadows  of  the 
wood,  where  the  quiet  wrapped  us  about 
like  a  cloud  from  heaven,  I  told  him  of 
the  broken  fountain,  and  the  letter  I  had 
found  in  the  lichen-lipped  shell. 

"  It  was  certainly  from  the  count,"  I 
said;  "the  man  is  making  love  to  her 
from  idleness." 

"But  lie  and  his  mother  have  only  been 
at  St.  Erme  a  month,"  returned  the  sim- 
ple cure. 

"A  month  is  long  enough  for  a.  man 
like  him  to  win  a  girl's  ear  and  heart. 
There,  I  have  told  you  what  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  tell.  I  leave  the  rest  to 
you." 

The  poor  curd  was  very  pale,  and  he 
put  his  hand  helplessly  to  his  brow. 

*'  I  know  so  little  of  the  world,"  he 
said  ;  "  aid  me  with  your  counsel.  What 
shall  I  do  to  save  her  ?  If  she  loves  this 
young  man,  she  will  perish  of  sorrow." 

"You  can  choose  what  you  will  do,"  I 
answered,  "  whether  you  will  speak  to  the 
count,  or  to  his  mother,  or  to  Ldonie  her- 
self." 

"  I  have  never  yet  spoken  to  my  sister 
of  her  lovers,"  he  said,  his  cheek  flushing 
a  little;  "and  there  has  been  no  need; 
hitherto  she  has  repulsed  all  admirers. 
Ah  !  I  always  feared  she  would  love  a 
gentleman." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,"  I  said  ; 
"her  ways  are  not  the  ways  of  the  peas- 
ants around  her." 

"So  you  have  remarked  her  air  and 
manner.''"  continued  the  curd  sorrow- 
fully. "  Doubtless,  in  that  lies  the  root 
of  the  unhappiness  which  I  have  seen  in 
her,  since  she  has  grown  old  enough  to 
think.  She  does  not  feel  at  home  here  ; 
there  is  a  craving  in  her  nature  for  the 
refinements  that  the  instincts  of  her  blood 
tell  her  should  be  hers.  I  am  certain  she 
is  of  noble  birth." 

I  looked  at  him  in  an  astonishment  that 
held  me  silent. 

"  Do  you  not  know  that  Ldonie  is  a 
foundling?"  he  asked. 

"A  foundling  !  "  I  repeated. 

"  Yes,  a  child  from  the  f^oundling  Hos- 
pital. I  had  a  baby  sister  who  died,  and 
my  mother,  grieved  for  the  infant's  loss, 
went  to  the  hospital  and  asked  for  a  child 
to  nurse.  They  gave  her  the  little  Ldonie, 
and  she  has  loved  her  ever  since  as  her 
own  child.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
foundlings  are  given  up  to  the  hospital  by 
their  foster-family  and  are  then  generally 
placed  out  as  servants,  or  apprenticed  to 
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some  trade.  But  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  At  that  age,  the  hospital  pays 
no  longer  towards  their  support,  but  it 
permits  the  foster-mother  to  retain  the 
foundling,  if  she  and  the  child  both  wish 
it;  and,  unless  very  poor,  they  often  de- 
sire it,  for  the  affection  between  them  is 
very  great,  and  few  families  are  pleased 
to  part  with  a  child,  who  for  twelve  years 
has  been  one  of  themselves.  My  mother 
and  I  both  agreed  we  would  never  let 
Leonie  leave  us.  That  is  how  she  came 
to  be  my  sister,  monsieur." 

I  grew  agitated  as  I  listened.  This 
little  history,  like  a  key,  unlocked  for  me 
so  many  of  Ldonie's  sad  feelings. 

"  Every  one  in  the  village  knows  Ldonie 
is  a  foundling,"  continued  the  curd  ;  "  but 
as  she  has  been  with  us  ever  since  she 
was  an  infant  the  fact  of  her  not  being 
really  my  mother's  daughter  is  seldom 
spoken  of;  indeed,  it  is  almost  forgotten. 
And  as  for  poor  Leonie  herself,  we  are 
everything  to  her ;  and  she,  of  course,  has 
never  known  any  other  home  than  ours." 

"  And  yet  you  fancy  she  is  unhappy  or 
discontented?"  I  said. 

"  She  has  been  gloomy  this  three  years 
past,"  he  answered  sadly.  "  And  now,  if 
she  loves  this  young  count,  I  fear  she  will 
be  wretched  indeed." 

"Is  there  any  hope  of  his  marrying 
her?"  I  inquired. 

"Marry  a  foundling!"  cried  the  curd. 
"There  is  no  fear  of  a  Count  de  Villet 
doing  that." 

"  And  I  think  the  Countess  de  St.  Erme 
intends  to  hinder  even  a  chance  of  such 
an  alliance,"  I  said.  And  then  I  related 
to  him  her  strange  conversation  with  me. 

"Ldonie  will  never  accept  money  or 
gifts  for  renouncing  her  son's  love,"  he 
cried  ;  "but  she  is  so  eager  to  learn,  that 
the  offer  of  instruction  may  tempt  her.  I 
will  speak  to  her,  my  friend.  I  will  warn 
her  against  the  love  of  this  frivolous 
young  man.  I  will  see  his  mother  also  ; 
perhaps  she  will  take  him  back  to  Paris." 

Here  our  conversation  ended,  and  I 
went  home  wondering  I  had  never  guessed 
before  why  Leonie  was  unlike  her  family, 
and  why  her  grace  and  delicacy  had  im- 
pressed me  as  something  strangely  anom- 
alous with  her  position.  And  what  are 
her  thoughts  ?  Does  she  ever  dream  of 
the  mother  that  forsook  her,  the  father 
who  was  a  curse  to  her  from  the  begin- 
ning? Does  she  really  feel  the  stirrings 
of  ancient  and  proud  blood  within  her? 
Is  she  ambitious,  restless,  weary?  Per- 
haps, dimly  feeling  some  pride  of  race  in 
her  own  veins,  she  deceives  herself  in  the 
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thought  that  this  young  count  will  rec- 
ognize the  signet  of  nobility  upon  her, 
and  will  marry  her,  and  restore  her  to  the 
place  from  which  her  parents  flung  her. 

Poor  Leonie  !  it  is  no  marvel  there  is  a 
seal  upon  thy  face,  which  my  undiscern- 
ing  eyes  failed  to  decipher.  It  must  be  a 
strange,  an  awful  feeling,  not  to  know 
one's  parentage  —  to  put  forth  one's  hand 
blindly  in  this  great  universe,  never  hop- 
ing to  clasp  a  relation — to  know  one 
stands  utterly  alone,  the  world  a  blank 
around  us,  no  name,  no  part,  no  inherit- 
ance written  in  it  anywhere  for  the 
foundling.  Even  his  share  in  the  past  is 
taken  from  him,  and  sealed  up  in  dark- 
ness and  mystery.  For  him  there  is  no 
ancestry,  no  links  going  down  into  hon- 
ored graves,  and  reaching  thence  to 
heaven;  no  holy  family  memories,  no 
thought  of  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
sister;  nothing  but  this  great  loneliness, 
this  wistful  craving  of  the  soul,  this  cry 
of  the  heart  for  natural  ties. 

Ah,  me  !  And  is  it  the  shadow  of  all 
this  I  have  seen  on  Ldonie's  face.''  And 
does  there  rest  upon  her  proud  spirit  a 
darkness,  which  is  half  a  curse  and  half  a 
contemptuous  pardon,  for  the  parents 
whose  selfish  sin  and  silence  have  wrought 
in  her  soul  this  evil  ? 

I  was  sitting  alone  that  evening,  think- 
ing of  this  poor  girl,  with  a  pity  ever 
growing  fresher  and  deeper,  when  the 
cure  entered  abruptly.  He  was  in  great 
distress, 

"Ldonie  confesses  having  seen  the 
count,  but  she  denies  having  received 
letters  from  him,"  he  said.  "And  she 
will  not  promise  not  to  speak  to  him  again. 
Ah  !  my  friend,  I  can  see  her  heart  is 
breaking,  and  I  am  in  despair." 

"  But  she  will  not  permit  this  selfish 
man  to  blind  her  to  her  duty,"  I  said 
soothingly.  "Take  courage,  Leonie  will 
not  inflict  sorrow  on  her  mother  and 
brother." 

I  spoke  more  hopefully  than  I  felt,  for 
I  thought  the  girl's  character,  and  the 
melancholy  circumstances  of  her  birth, 
impelling  her  towards  romance  and  mys- 
tery, would  greatly  tend  to  strengthen  a 
misplaced  and  ambitious  love. 

"Duty!"  said  the  curd  sorrowfully. 
"  It  is  to  that  very  word  that  Ldonie 
clings.  It  is  her  duty,  she  says,  to  see 
the  count.  And  my  entreaties,  my  pray- 
ers, my  affection,  only  drive  her  into  a 
kind  of  madness.  She  fell  on  her  knees 
at  last  and  besought  me  so  passionately 
to  cease  to  torture  her,  that  in  very  pity  I 
came  away." 


On  hearing  this,  I  could  only  wonder 
how  love  could  so  blind  an  honest  con- 
science ;  and  I  looked  on  the  simple, 
kindly  face  of  the  youn^  curd,  deeply 
commiserating  his  grief. 

"At  all  events,"  said  I,  wishing  to  com- 
fort him,  "if  Ldonie  forsakes  her  home, 
she  cannot  disgrace  you  and  Madame 
Valmine,  since  she  is  in  reality  no  daugh- 
ter to  her,  no  sister  to  you." 

"  No  sister  to  me  !  "  exclaimed  the  curd ; 
"  Heaven  forbid  such  a  thought  should 
enter  my  soul !  " 

His  earnest  face,  always  somewhat  wan, 
grew  pale  and  haggard  as  he  spoke,  and 
he  rose  to  leave  somewhat  hurriedly. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  pained  you,"  I 
said,  grasping  his  hand. 

"  Foreigners  can  scarcely  understand," 
he  answered,  "  how  completely  a  found- 
ling becomes  one  of  the  family  who  adopt 
it.  My  mother  and  I  never  remember 
that  Ldonie  is  not  of  our  blood." 

His  eyes  met  mine  in  saying  this,  and 
there  was  a  something  in  them  that  star- 
tled me.  Then,  too,  for  the  first  time  it 
struck  me,  what  a  young  and  handsome 
man  he  was,  and  his  goodness,  his  piety, 
his  simplicity  seemed  grander  and  more 
worthy  of  respect,  being  shown  as  they 
were  by  one,  for  whom  life  —  were  he  any 
other  but  a  priest  —  would  be  filled  with 
the  illusions  and  temptation  of  youth. 

When  he  left  me,  his  image  remained 
on  my  mind,  with  a  curious  sensation  of 
pain  around  it,  and  I  began  telling  myself 
that  we  were  all  wondrous  blind  to  the 
silent  battles,  the  untold  martyrdoms,  the 
fiery  victories  going  on  around  us  in  the 
hearts  of  our  neighbors. 

V. 

I  CAME  home  from  fishing  late,  and 
placed  my  well-filled  basket  on  the  table 
with  some  triumph,  but  my  disdainful 
housekeeper  scarcely  glanced  at  it. 

"  Here  is  a  letter,  sir,  for  you,"  she 
said,  "  and  a  manservant  from  the  cha- 
teau has  been  waiting  for  an  answer  all 
the  afternoon." 

So  her  curiosity  about  the  letter  swal- 
lowed up  her  interest  in  my  fishing;  and 
to  show  myself  superior  to  so  vulgar  a 
feeling,  I  took  the  epistle  with  an  air  of 
supreme  indifference. 

It  was  from  Madame  de  St.  Erme,  ask- 
ing me  courteously  to  dine  with  her  one 
day  in  the  ensuing  week. 

"  Shall  I  accept  this  invitation,  when  I 
truly  think  the  young  count  a  sorry  scoun- 
drel?" I  said  to  myself.  But  in  spite  of 
this  mental  expostulation,  I  did  what  the 
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rest  of  the  world  would  have  done.  I 
wrote  and  said,  I  should  be  delighted  to 
have  the  pleasure,  etc. —  the  truth  is,  I 
would  not  on  any  account  have  deprived 
Madame  Rodiere  of  the  pride  she  would 
feel  in  telling  all  the  village  I  was  going 
to  dine  at  the  chateau  of  St.  Erme. 

"  Ah,  here  is  another  letter,"  she  said, 
*'but  I  would  not  give  it  until  this  impor- 
tant  one  was  despatched.  It  is  only  from 
the  curd's  sister,  wanting  another  English 
book,  no  doubt." 

I  tore  open  the  note,  and  read  thus :  — 

«' I  entreat  you,  monsieur,  to  meet  me 
this  evening  at  the  fountain  in  the  park 
at  St.  Erme.  I  will  be  there  at  seven.  I 
o-o  to  the  curd  of  St.  Erme  to-day  to  con- 
fess. —  Leonie." 

It  was  past  six  now,  so  after  a  scanty 
meal  I  hurried  away  on  horseback;  and 
tying  my  horse  to  the  park  gate  I  saun- 
tered towards  the  fountair.. 

It  stood  in  a  lonely  and  neglected  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  as  I  drevv  near  it,  I 
saw  Leonie  standing  there  with  the  count 
by  her  side.  He  stood  hat  in  hand,  bend- 
ing towards  her,  in  an  attitude  of  mock 
deference  I  thought.  And  once  he  stooped 
and  would  have  touched  her  hand,  but  she 
drew  back,  shrinking  against  the  foun- 
tain, and  then  he  bowed  to  her  with  a 
vexed  air  and  strode  away. 

I  did  not  intercept  him,  for  he  went 
towards  the  house,  and  I  reached  Ldonie 
just  as  his  figure  disappeared  between 
the  trees.  She  was  not  watching  him, 
her  eyes  were  bent  towards  the  ground, 
and  when  she  lifted  them  at  my  approach 
there  was  neither  the  joy  nor  fear  of  love 
in  them. 

"  Ldonie,  I  am  here;  why  do  you  wish 
to  see  me?"  I  said  kindly. 

"Oh,  monsieur!"  she  cried,  clasping 
her  hands,  "  comfort  them  when  I  am 
gone  —  console  them  when  they  see  my 
face  no  more  !  " 

"  Leonie,  are  you  mad  ?  What  are  you 
going  to  do?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  them  forever," 
she  answered.  "  I  am  asked  to  desert 
my  home,  my  mother,  and  —  and  Gabriel, 
and  I  have  almost  consented  to  do  this." 

"  Then  you  do  a  wicked  and  ungrateful 
thing,"  I  cried,  "  and  one  that  will  plunge 
you  into  sin  and  death.  Pause,  child,  be- 
fore you  forsake  your  duty  thus." 

"My  duty!"  and  her  bent  head  fell 
upon  her  hands.  "It  is  my  duty  —  my 
terrible  duty  to  do  tliis  —  there  is  no  hope 
for  me  —  no  escape.  I  must  do  this,  or 
go  into  perdition,  body  and  soul." 


Her  agony  shook  her  whole  frame,  and 
I  dared  not  speak  for  a  moment  till  she 
was  calmer. 

"  Leonie,  you  are  mistaken  ;  it  cannot 
be  your  duty  to  destroy  yourself,  to  fling 
yourself  into  eternal  shame  and  misery 
for  a  sinful  love." 

My  words  seemed  to  pierce  her  very 
heart,  for  after  one  quick  look  of  dismay 
and  anguish,  she  hid  her  face  from  my 
sight.  I  think  she  prayed,  for  starting 
suddenly  to  her  feet,  she  pointed  upwards. 

"God,  who  has  opened  this  way  for 
me  to  escape,  will  not  permit  me  to  do 
that,"  she  said.  "Do  not  plead  with  me 
for  my  own  soul,"  she  added  wildly. 
"Speak  of  his;  tell  me  that  I  have  no 
right  to  drag  him  into  the  ways  of  perdi- 
tion. Oh,  sir,  the  sin  of  my  heart  is  kill- 
ing me  ! " 

The  sudden  way  in  which  she  flung  her 
outstretched  hands  towards  me,  the  wild 
agony  in  her  eyes,  showed  me  how  terri- 
ble in  its  strength  was  her  passion  for 
this  man. 

"  Ldonie,"  I  said  softly,  "  calm  your- 
self. The  sinner  who  owns  his  sin  is 
half  saved  alread5\  Cease  to  meet  the 
object  of  your  love;  flee  from  the  man 
who  agitates  your  heart  thus,  and  earn 
his  gratitude,  his  blessing  for  the  sacri- 
fice you  make.  You  are  right  to  think  of 
his  peace,  as  well  as  of  your  own  ;  why 
should  yours  be  the  hand  to  draw  him 
into  the  broad  road  that  leadeth  to  de- 
struction? " 

She  listened  to  me,  weeping. 

"  Leave  him  then,"  I  continued,  "leave 
him  forever;  even  without  a  farewell,  if 
you  have  not  strength  to  say  it.  Do  not 
hesitate  ;  the  gulf  which  stands  only  a 
few  steps  from  you  is  horrible  in  its 
depth." 

"  Go  on  I  — go  on  !  "  she  said,  flinging 
her  hands  towards  me  again  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  covering  her  face  as  be- 
fore. 

"  You  told  me  to  plead  with  you  for  his 
sake,  Leonid,  not  your  own;  but  for  his 
sake,  I  say,  never  touch  his  hand  again, 
never  see  his  face  again,  but  part  with  him 
now  and  forever  !  " 

Ah  !  may  I  never  hear  again  from  hu- 
man lips  such  a  cry  as  broke  from  hers, 
as  she  fell  forward  on  her  knees  and  seized 
my  hand. 

"You  have  saved  me,"  she  said.  "I 
have  strength  now  to  obey  you.  Come 
with  me  at  once." 

She  dragged  herself  on  her  knees  to- 
wards me,  and  grasped  my  wrist  as  the 
drowning  clutch  a  hand. 
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"  Come  !  come  !  if  I  linger  a  moment  I 
shall  lose  my  strength.  Now!  —  let  me 
save  him  now !  If  you  unclasp  my  hand,  I 
am  lost." 

I  raised  her,  and  to  my  amazement 
she  directed  her  swift  steps  toward  the 
chateau.  I  still  grasped  her  hand  tightl)-, 
and  her  excitement  was  so  great  that  her 
speed  and  strength  seemed  supernatural. 
1  would  not  check  her  in  her  design. 
"  She  goes,"  I  thought,  "  to  tell  the  count- 
ess she  renounces  her  son,  and  accepts 
the  propositions  that  have  been  made  to 
her." 

I  spoke  to  her  but  once  during  that 
hurried,  fevered  walk.  It  was  when  we 
were  at  the  great  doors  of  the  house  of  St. 
Erme. 

"  Leonid,  you  have  done  well.  God  will 
bless  you  for  it.  You  could  never  be  his 
wife,  you  know." 

She  turned  a  white  face  on  me,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  great  horror  falling  over  it 
like  a  veil ;  her  lips  moved,  but  I  heard 
no  sound  save  the  word  "  Wife  !  wife!" 
like  some  one  repeating  a  wild  echo  in  mad- 
ness. I  had  no  time  to  soothe  her,  for  a 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  in  a  moment 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  Madame  de 
St.  Erme. 

She  was  paler  than  when  I  saw  her  last, 
and  she  sat  listlessly  on  her  velvet  couch, 
as  though  life  was  a  weariness  to  her. 
But  as  her  eyes  fell  on  us,  a  sudden 
change  came  over  her  face,  and  she  said 
"  Ldonie  I  "  in  a  surprised,  anxious  tone. 

Then  Ldonie  went  towards  her,  trem- 
bling as  she  went,  and  holding  out  her 
hands,  as  the  blind  do,  gropingly. 

"  I  am  come,"  she  said  —  she  faltered, 
she  raised  her  heavy  eyes  tear-laden  to 
heaven,  as  if  for  strength.  "  I  am  come," 
she  said  again.  "  I  have  forsaken  them 
forever.    Mother,  I  am  yours  —  take  me  !  " 

The  words  were  a  cry  of  anguish,  and 
her  hands,  as  she  flung  them  forward, 
quivered.  But  Madame  de  St.  Erme 
sprang  towards  her,  and  caught  her  in  her 
arms  as  she  fell. 

"  She  is  my  daughter,"  she  said,  turn- 
ing her  streaming  eyes  towards  me. 
"  Leon  !  Le'on  !  " 

Her  piercing  cry  brought  from  an  inner 
room  a  tall,  careworn  man,  with  white 
hair,  and  singular  grey  eyes.  This  was 
Monsieur  de  St.  Erme.  There  was  no 
need  to  tell  me  he  was  Ldonie's  father.  I 
saw  on  his  face,  as  on  hers,  the  marks  — 
the  scars  rather  —  that  betray  a  passion- 
ate nature ;  and  the  likeness  between 
them  was  vivid. 


"  Oh  L^on,  she  has  come  to  me  of  her 
own  accord  !  she  will  love  me  now." 

I  pitied  Madame  de  St.  Erme.  There 
was  a  world  of  tenderness,  of  sorrow,  and 
of  trembling,  half-fearful  joy  in  these  few 
words  ;  and  her  quivering  voice  lost  itself 
in  sobs  and  kisses  as  she  fell  on  her 
daughter's  neck.  As  for  L^onie,  she  lay 
pale,  cold,  and  speechless  in  her  mother's 
arms,  opening  her  eyes  only  when  her 
father  stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  on  her 
forehead.  At  this  she  struggled  to  rise 
and  kneel  before  him,  her  cold  hands,  un- 
responsive to  his  caress,  being  crossed 
on  her  bosom.  But  the  count  raised  her 
hurriedly. 

"  My  poor  injured  child,"  he  said,  and 
his  voice  broke.  "May  Heaven  forgive 
thy  mother  and  myself  all  our  WTongs 
towards  thee.  All  we  have  is  thine,  and 
all  we  ask  in  return,  Ldonie,  is  a  little 
love  —  only  a  little,  my  child." 

"  Kiss  thy  father,  Leonie,"said  Madame 
de  St.  Erme,  in  a  tone  tear-broken  and 
pleading. 

The  girl  obeyed  her;  but  her  lips 
shook,  and  I  saw  no  light  of  love  on  her 
pale,  cold  cheek  or  in  her  deep,  sad 
eyes. 

"  Lionel,"  said  the  trembling  countess, 
"  I  will  take  our  daughter  to  my  room,  till 
this  cruel  agitation  is  calmed.  She  shall 
lie  down  and  sleep  in  my  bed,  and  I  will 
watch  by  her." 

I  wish  I  could  convey  in  words  the  in- 
effable tenderness,  the  mother's  soul  and 
heart,  the  pride,  pain,  and  pity,  that  spoke 
in  Madame  de  St.  Erme's  accents  as  she 
uttered  this. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  husband. 
"  And,  meanwhile,  L^on,  you  must  explain 
to  monsieur  the  meaning  of  all  this.  You 
have  assisted,  sir,  at  a  painful,  yet  joyous, 
family  scene.  If  your  persuasions  brought 
Ldonie  to  us,  you  shall  have  my  lifelong 
gratitude." 

"  Yes,  he  persuaded  me,"  said  Lfonie 
dreamily.  Then,  like  one  awaking  from 
some  terrible  sleep,  she  broke  forth  in 
heart-rending  accents:  "Comfort  them! 
console  them  for  me  !  answer  to  them 
yourself  for  my  loss.  It  was  your  doing 
—  I  have  listened  to  you.  I  hold  you 
responsible  for  their  peace."  There  was 
such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that,  save  for 
the  pressure  of  the  countess's  hand  on 
mine  in  passing,  I  should  not  have  known 
she  and  Ldonie  had  quitted  the  room,  till 
the  sudden  silence  told  me  I  was  left 
alone  with  Monsieur  de  St.  Erme  to  listen 
to  his  story. 
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From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
LOST  LOVE:   A  LOTHIAN  TALE. 

The  grey-walled,  red-tiled,  farm  ser- 
ints'  or  cottars'  cottage— Euphemia's 
home,  or  as  her  old  mother  called  her, 
Yeuff— lay  alongside  an  old  high  stone 
wall  skirting  a  plantation  of  firs  and 
beeches,  about  three  miles  westwards 
from  the  county  town  of  Haddington. 
Standino-  a  few  yards  from  off  the  broad, 
hedged-m  turnpike,  the  old  coach  road 
leading  from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
metropolis,  and  running  in  a  long,  dreary, 
straight  line  against  the  grey  eastern  sky 

wfth  a  small  bit  of  garden  ground  in 

front  in  which  potatoes  were  faithfully 
planted  when  the  time  came  —  in  late  win- 
ter or  in  the  grey  track  of  spring,  it  pre- 
sents a  cold,  cheerless  aspect.  The  red 
tiles  were  bare  of  ivy  or  lichen,  the  once 
whitewashed  gables  were  only  dulled  by 
the  winter's  rains  and  the  high  east 
winds,  and  browned  by  the  summer's  suns. 
The  farm-steading  of  Oatfield  and  hinds' 
houses  lie  cozily  in  the  dip  of  the  farm- 
road,  a  stone's  throw  away  ;  but  the  lonely 
cottage  has  turned  its  side  to  the  bleak 
east  winds  and  salt  showers  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocea'n  that  rush  in  autumn,  and  win- 
ter, and  early  spring  from  the  wild  north- 
ern east  shores.  With  its  back  to  the 
high  stone  wall,  it  sets  its  face  to  the 
steady  northern  light,  and  to  the  rich, 
well-tilled,  rounded  fields  which  conceal 
the  Firth  of  Forth  from  the  view  at  Oat- 
field. 

It  is  a  dreamy,  dreary  spot.  It  is  off 
the  highroad  to  the  town,  and  has  only  a 
passing  interest  in  both.  Late  at  night 
the  carrier's  cart  from  neighboring  towns 
and  villages  rumbles  along  to  Edinburgh 
with  the  stern  watchdog  tied  to  the  axle 
beneath,  while  the  carrier  sits  dozing  on 
his  pepper-and-salt  cart-cover  in  front,  and 
sometimes  he  will  at  a  signal  pull  the 
reins,  stop  his  horse  beneath  the  dark 
trees,  and  open  a  padlocked  box,  and  un- 
dertake a  commission  from  a  poacher  to  a 
poulterer  in  the  city.  And  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  he  takes  ducks  and  hens  and^new- 
laid  eggs  at  quiet  corners  from  parties 
who,  under  the  sudden  light  of  a  lantern, 
are  known  not  to  own  any  farmyard  prod- 
uce, but  to  work  at  the  travelling  steam- 
ploughs.  Only  on  one  day  in  the  week  is 
there  any  traffic  on  the  broad-stretching 
road,  on  the  market-day  at  Haddington, 
when  afar  in  the  fields  you  may  hear  the 
noise  of  cart-wheels,  and  see  towerins: 
above  the  hedgerows  troops  of  two- 
wheeled  carts  loaded   with  grain,  drawn 


by  heavy  Clydesdale  farm  horses ;  and 
they  again  are  passed  by  farmers  swaying 
in  their  gigs  on  their  weekly  errand  to  the 
Corn  Exchange,  talking  solemnly  of  re- 
duction of  rents  and  the  prospects  of 
emigration.  A  baker's  cart  calls  twice  a 
week,  a  hawker  makes  periodical  visits 
with  a  load  of  cheap  crockery  —  a  period- 
ical reminder  to  the  frugal  peasant  folk 
that  something  is  perishable  about  them  ; 
a  tramp  occasionally  begs  a  drink  of 
water  and  a  bite  of  bread,  and  vends  at 
the  same  time  bootlaces  and  almanacks, 
or  a  rude  song  printed  on  rude  paper; 
and  the  policeman  calls  at  intervals  to  get 
his  book  signed  and  his  pipe  lit. 

On  a  clear  day  you  can  see  the  spire  of 
the  town-hall  at  Haddington,  or  what  lo- 
cal antiquarians  persist  in  calling,  from 
its  sheltered  valley  situation.  Hidden- 
town  ;  but  neither  the  Lammermuir  Hills, 
with  the  snow  lodging  on  the  ridges,  nor 
the  shores  of  the  Forth  can  be  seen  from 
the  cottage,  the  tall  firs  darkening  the 
views  either  way.  In  a  hundred  yards 
walk  you  may  refreshen  your  eyes  and 
quicken  your  thoughts  with  a  view  of 
either  the  hills  or  the  sea.  Away  to  the 
west  you  can  discern  the  Pentlands  and 
the  veils  of  smoke  which  lie  about  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  In  the  air  is  breathed 
the  grave,  stolid  spirit  of  the  people,  the 
moderate  stillness,  the  large  quietude  that 
comes  from  constant  work  and  silent 
companionship  of  broad,  open  grain  fields, 
wide  turnip  land  where  sheep  feed,  grey 
pasture  soil  where  cows  ruminate,  warm 
farm-courts  where  short-horned  red-and- 
white  cattle  are  stalled,  and  the  dense 
swaying  plantations  and  rapid  under- 
growth. These  patient  processes  breed 
patient  minds. 

The  wide  expanses  of  view,  the  far- 
stretching  turnpike,  the  brown,  warm-col- 
ored ploughed  fields,  the  extent  of  flat- 
lying  farm  lands,  all  lying  so  like  each 
other,  resembling  patches  on  one  piece  of 
cloth,  brought  the  far-off  near,  and  by  the 
progress  of  neighboring  farm  work  the 
farmers  judged  of  their  own.  At  night 
the  hinds  would  linger  about  the  turnpike, 
sitting  on  the  top  rail  of  a  field  gate  or  a 
fence,  with  their  eyes  turned  along  the 
great  running  road  waiting  for  visible 
signs  of  intercommunication  with  the 
world:  such  as  a  tramp  on  the  march,  a 
gig  with  a  bagman,  or  a  brewer's  cart  re- 
turning empty  from  its  round  of  villages. 
Some  form  or  shadow  would  be  seen,  or 
some  far-off  sound  heard,  as  the  old,  pa- 
tient woman  laboring  for  a  grandson  at 
college,   could  be  observed  against  the 
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grey  light  from  the  Firth,  at  nights  return- 
ing, with  figure  bended  with  toiling  and 
the  burden  of  pig's  meat  swung  on  her 
shoulders  from  the  town,  closely  followed 
by  her  toddling  grandchild. 

Nature  in  its  rough,  genuine  way  forms 
strength  of  character  and  individuality  of 
purpose.  The  grey,  cold,  rough  evening 
nights  of  winter  can  be  read  in  any  of  the 
farm  folks'  countenances  ;  their  faces  are 
not  only  tempered  by  the  seasons,  but 
down  in  their  hearts  the  seasons  take  root 
and  grow,  and  so,  as  you  put  your  hand 
below  a  spade-depth  of  new  dug  soil  in 
winter  you  feel  a  preserving  glow,  beneath 
the  sombre,  dull-toned  face  of  a  hind  you 
have  the  strong,  equal,  and  unchecked 
human  feelings.  Love  is  not  withered 
here  with  recurring  doubts  and  criticism, 
and  marriage  is  within  reach  of  all.  In 
the  wide,  grey  sky,  in  the  expanse  of 
broad  fields,  the  affections  take  on  the 
aerial  tone  combined  with  the  rich  strength 
from  the  brown  grain  fields,  and  in  the 
quick  life  of  the  young  plantations,  love 
swells  sweet  and  strong  in  the  breast ; 
and  here  one  can  understand  its  fulness 
in  the  old  simile  of  like  as  a  hen  gather- 
eth  in  her  chickens. 

It  was  a  February  evening,  the  evening 
of  the  annual  hiring  fair  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants at  Haddington.  Oatfield  was  still 
and  quiet;  those  who  had  reached  home 
were  sitting  at  an  early  supper,  but  oth- 
ers were  yet  trudging  homewards.  Yeuff, 
or  as  one  preferred  to  call  her.  Fame,  was 
not  home.  Her  lonely  mother,  Naomi, 
had  early  in  the  afternoon  begun  to  walk 
to  the  doorstep,  and  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hands,  longing,  and  looked  for  her 
daughter.  She  had  ceased  knitting,  and 
now  sat  with  her  hands  clasped  in  her 
lap,  with  her  eyes  brooding  over  the  fire 
of  faggots  gathered  from  the  woods,  and 
starting  uq  at  every  sound  on  the  high- 
road, and  settling  uneasily  down  again  on 
her  stiff-backed  chair.  Early  in  the  even- 
ing she  had,  by  the  way,  asked  of  her 
passing  farm  neighbors  if  they  had  seen 
Yeuff,  but  as  one,  old  Jenny,  had  laugh- 
ingly said,  — 

"  'Deed  I  saw  'er.  She'll  no  be  hame 
th'  nicht  at  the  crack  o'  the  whip,  Naomi 
Todrig,  or  else  am  cheated." 

"Is  the  toon  so  busy  th'  day  ?  It  takes 
a  graund  show  to  keep  my  Yeuff  late  in 
the  toon,"  said  the  mother,  with  an  out- 
ward firmness  but  an  inward  misgiving. 

"  Ay,  but  when  lasses  meet  lads  and 
lay  their  lips  th'gether,  it's  a  bonnie  lang 
time  till  they  think  o'  hame,  and  them 
that's  sitting  wearying  for  them."    Jenny's 


thoughts  of  her  own  children  had  soft- 
ened her  heart  for  the  widow's  only 
da-ughter.  "When  love  comes  into  las- 
sies' heads  nooadays,  they  begin  to  forget 
their  ain  folk.  But  Ralph  is  a  very  steady 
lad,  very,"  she  said,  emphasizing  the  last 
word  as  Naomi  restlessly  turned  into  the 
house. 

It  was  not  in  human  sympathy  to  re- 
lieve the  old  widow  of  the  deep  anxiety 
that  was  struggling  at  her  heart's  cords. 
The  outer  door  was  left  open,  the  lamp 
stood  on  the  table  unlit,  the  cat  was 
curled  up  on  the  hearthrug,  and  the  tick- 
tack  of  the  wall-clock  beat  as  regularly 
as  her  heart.  A  well-read  copy  of  Bun- 
yan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  covered  in 
brown  paper,  lay  open  and  unread  along- 
side her  spectacles.  Her  thoughts  were 
of  her  only  one,  of  all  her  days  and  ways, 
and  timidly  she  mistrusted  herself  to 
look  into  the  future,  which  she  had  been 
brought  up  implicitly  to  believe  was  not 
in  mortals'  keeping  nor  guiding. 

In  the  falling  early  night  she  kept  rest- 
lessly crossing  the  threshold,  walking 
down  the  narrow  footpath,  and  going  out 
to  the  main  road,  and  once  her  heart 
leapt  within  her  as  her  faded  eyesight  saw 
two  heads  moving  against  the  evening 
sky,  and  heard  two  voices,  a  man's  and  a 
woman's,  in  the  air.  FJer  daughter  came 
not  yet.  The  lowing  of  cattle  in  the 
farm-courts,  the  deep  cough  of  the  sheep 
feeding  on  the  turnips  in  the  sloping  field, 
and  the  strong  eastern  wind  rustling 
among  the  swaying  trees,  were  the  only 
sounds  heard  yet. 

Ralph  and  Yeuff  had  not  gone  to  the 
hiring  fair  in  search  of  situations  ;  both 
were  remaining.  They  had  gone,  though 
not  together,  simply  to  see  the  sights  of 
the  market,  and  it  was  the  same  desire 
that  had  drawn  the  flocks  of  farm  labor- 
ers from  all  the  parishes  in  the  county. 
The  first  Friday  in  February  was  an  an- 
nual holiday,  the  great  annual  gathering 
of  farm  hinds  and  laborers  in  East  Lo- 
thian, who  fully  appreciated  its  advantages 
of  seeing  once  a  year  old  companions, 
old  schoolmates,  old  friends  from  the  ex- 
treme farms,  from  the  shores  and  fen- 
lands  in  the  lowlands  and  the  sheep-farms 
of  the  uplands,  from  the  far  eastern  and 
western  districts.  Once  a  year  they  all 
met  in  the  central  county  town.  Women, 
men,  and  children  were  huddled  in  crowds 
in  the  stony  market  square  and  down  the 
open  stony  market  street,  and  were  welded 
in  eager,  loud-talking  groups.  Once  a 
year  these  solitary  folk  crowded  together. 
i      If  love  levels  all,  it,  magnet-like,  soon 
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brinj^s  a  lad  and  lass  together  even  in  the 
greatest  throng.  Ralph  and  Yeuff  spent 
hours  in  each  other's  company  on  the 
skirts  of  the  crowds,  taking  ample  enjoy- 
ment in  the  sights  and  stands,  and  in 
their  own  simple  talk.  It  required  but  a 
little  gentle  persuasion  to  get  her  to  sit 
for  her  photograph  in  a  travelling  booth, 
and  he  in  exchange  sat  for  his.  Love 
drew  them  away  from  the  crowded  throngs 
early  in  the  afternoon,  led  them  down  to 
the  riverside  of  the  flooded,  surging  Tyne, 
through  the  peaceful  churchyard  lying 
around  the  picturesque  old  Abbey  Church, 
alongside  the  green  haughs  or  meadows 
bordering  the  river  and  out  into  the  broad 
stretching  country  roads.  Their  talk  was 
dull  to  you  or  me ;  but  their  deep  feelings 
had  one  electric  current,  and  shone  in  the 
deep  eyes  of  these  peasant  folk.  The 
Tyne  river  was  running  in  flood,  and  so 
were  their  hearts.  Love  had  come  to 
them  with  its  fatalities,  as  it  comes  to 
most  of  us,  at  moments  unexpected. 

In  the  cold,  silvery,  grey  sunset,  they 
walked  along  the  by-roads  with  their  arms 
crossed  behind  them,  and  their  hands 
clasped  in  each  other's,  as  only  country 
folk  and  children  know  how  to  walk. 
Their  loves  had  been  of  natural  growth, 
had  come  with  constant  sights  of  each 
other,  of  every-day  greetings  across  hedg- 
es and  at  the  kirk  door,  and  had  grown 
as  naturally  as  a  sapling  in  a  wood.  The 
tall,  black-bearded,  graceful,  and  strong 
young  forester  lad,  with  black  eyes  and 
sun-browned  face,  and  the  homely  serious- 
ness of  the  Saxon,  had  a  manly  liking,  of 
slow  growth,  for  the  comely  and  handsome 
girl,  in  whose  eyes  sometimes  flashed 
high  spirits  and  proper  pride.  She  was  a 
sapling  to  this  big,  brawny  man,  whose 
heart  was  touched  by  her  rough  life  on 
the  fields  and  the  calm  earnestness  of  her 
mother's  lot.  To  both  life  had  now  be- 
come sweeter  since  their  closer  intimacy, 
and  their  long,  lonely  days  of  outside 
work  were  tender  with  the  frequent  recol- 
lections of  each  other's  meetings. 

In  the  steady  advance  of  night,  as  they 
walked  along  the  footpath,  with  their 
hands  clasped  and  their  calm  presences, 
Ralph  said  somewhat  abruptly,  looking  in 
the  grey  distance  to  Yeuff's  home, — 

"  rU  be  leaving  Oxton  soon.  My  wark 
is  near  done,  an'  I  mun  gang  hame  again, 
lass,  to  Berwickshire." 

"Must  you  gang?"  She  trusted  her- 
self to  say  no  more.  A  wealth  of  mean- 
ing lay  in  her  expression  of  the  first  word. 

"  I  mun  dae  what  my  maister  bids  me, 
and  a  servant  can  dae  nae  mair."     His 


words  were  said  in  quite  a  matter-of-fact 
way;  he  recognized  his  duty  to  a  good 
master,  and  his  duty  to  his  father  at 
home,  who  had  served  the  master's  father 
before  him.  A  quick  change  on  her  lips, 
and  a  turn  of  her  head,  drew  forth  the 
words:  "I'm  sweer  to  leave  you,  Fame, 
but  it'll  only  be  for  a  wee  while.  I'll 
come  again  at  the  back  end  o'  the  year, 
an'  take  ye  to  a  hame  o'  your  ain,  lass." 

Her  hands  slackened  their  grip,  and 
she  fain  would  have  walked  alone.  She 
had  been  so  very  happy  to  -  day,  why 
should  the  day  close  with  words  of  part- 
ing? Parting  would  come  soon  enough, 
as  she,  like  all  peasant  girls,  knows  the 
old  words  from  infancy,  "Out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind."  His  hands  closed  firmer 
than  before,  and  they  walked  slowly  on 
without  uttering  a  word. 

The  east  wind  was  piping  and  whistling 
among  the  trees.  The  grey  track  of 
evening  had  melted  in  night,  and  night's 
brown  black  shadow  was  settling  over  the 
hills  and  fields;  still  they  lingered  on 
their  way. 

"  It's  a  long  way  off  :  it  is  beyond  Dun- 
bar. The  railway  station  is  Reston,  an' 
you  have  to  walk  twa  or  three  miles  syne," 
said  Ralph,  thinking  of  his  home.  It 
would  be  their  own  home. 

"Yes,"  said  Yeuff,  after  a  pause,  "it 
mun  be  far  away  when  it  is  oot  o'  East 
Louden." 

"Far  or  near,  our  love  will  travel  with 
us.  Louden  is  no  a'  the  world  to  you  nor 
me,"  he  said  encouragingly. 

"  No,"  she  replied  with  a  slight  smile, 
"nor  Berwickshire  either." 

A  close  observer  could  see  that  her 
words  did  not  convey  the  tender  thoughts 
that  were  struggling  within  her.  Her 
eyes  were  with  her  heart,  thinking  in  a 
troubled  manner  about  her  mother,  about 
whom  she  had  been  quick  to  notice  Ralph 
had  said  nothing.  Did  he  intend  that  she 
should  leave  her  and  cleave  only  to  him, 
leave  her,  the  only,  and  first,  and  dearest 
friend  she  had  through  life,  leave  her  in 
her  fast  approaching  old  age,  leave  her 
solitary,  uncared  for,  in  the  cottage,  and 
that  she  herself  should  only  go  to  this 
home  of  his  father's  beyond  Dunbar? 
Her  feelings  rushed  quickly  together,  and 
there  was  a  swelling  about  her  large 
throat,  and  a  firm  pressure  about  her 
rounded  lips.  Her  backward  womanish 
thoughts  soon  overcame  the  flush  of  warm 
feelings,  leaving  behind,  however,  a  flash 
of  pride  in  the  erect  head  and  a  stiffness 
in  the  supple  form.  She  was  offended 
that  into  the  question  he  had  never  intro* 
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duced  the  mention  of  her  mother,  and 
what  was  to  become  of  her. 

What  had  come  over  her?  Ralph 
thought,  as  he  saw  she  was  a  little  cold 
and  inclined  to  be  formal.  Had  he  given 
her  offence  by  not  making  a  straightfor- 
ward, manly  avowal.  He  bent  his  large 
face  into  hers,  and  wrapped  her  in  his 
massive  arms,  and  said  in  that  touching, 
simple  pathos  which  the  Lowland  hinds 
know  by  nature  how  to  use,  — 

"  Fame,  my  lass,  I  like  you,  and  you 
only." 

Her  head  fell  on  her  breast,  and  her 
cheeks  were  burning  with  color.  Out- 
wardly these  were  the  only  effects  pro- 
duced by  this  declaration  of  love.  Then 
she  lifted  up  her  head,  put  her  hands  to 
her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him  frankly  and 
honestly. 

"You  are  guid  an'  kind,  Ralph.  I 
never  expected  this  th'  nicht.  You  are 
very  guid,  an'  clever.  I  feel  thankful  for 
your  guid  opinion.  But,  Ralph,  I  am  no 
my  ain  mistress  ;  my  mother  has  lived  all 
her  days  in  the  place  she  was  born  at." 

To  you,  as  to  any  modern  Englishman, 
it  is  immaterial  where  a  girl  lives  when 
she  marries.  Of  course  she  must  follow 
her  husband  as  naturally  and  as  unques- 
tioning as  the  cart  follows  the  horse,  so 
long  as  the  harness  keeps  together.  She 
loves,  why  then  she  must  be  led  wherever 
this  love  leads  her.  Introduce  a  limita- 
tion to  this  love  journey  at  the  very  start, 
and  you  would  no  doubt  say  it  is  proof 
most  ample  that  there  was  never  any  love, 
or  that  love  for  place  overcame  love  for 
person.     But  is  it  really  so? 

Ralph,  with  his  strong,  if  narrow,  intel- 
ligence, could  not  understand  her  doubts. 
She  had  been  always  so  frank  with  him 
and  so  agreeable,  and  had  never  shown 
any  previous  signs  of  possessing  a  will 
running  counter  to  him.  Now  for  the 
first  time  he  felt  her  quiet  natural  strength 
of  conviction  below  the  hesitating  sen- 
tences. 

"It's  you  am  wanting  to  live  wi'  me, 
Fame."  Then  he  said  in  lighter  tones, 
playing  at  her  thoughts,  rls  if  they  were 
whims,  "  What  matters  it  whether  we  live 
at  Reston,  Oakfield,  or  Oxton  ?  It  will 
be  the  same,  we  will  be  th'gether,  and 
wherever  we  are  we  will  aye  love  ;  will  we 
no  ?  The  same  sky  will  shine  ower  us, 
the  same  winds  will  blow,  the  same  rain 
will  fall  at  any  place;  only  at  Reston  I'll 
be  at  a  guid  situation  ;  and,  here  or  there, 
you  can  never  be  dearer  to  me  than  what 
you  are.  Fame,  lass." 

He   had  disposed  of  the  case  without 


considering  the  principal  question.     His 
premises  were  incomplete. 

"You  forget,  Ralph,  that  I  am  a  wom- 
an, and  that  I  have  an  auld  mother,  to  me 
very  dear,  and  so  long  as  I  live,  where 
she  goes  I  follow."  She  thought  she  had 
made  it  clear,  and  did  not  care  to  make  it 
more  pointed. 

"Your  mother?  Well,  yes;  a  mother 
must  be  provided  for.  Mine  is  dead  long 
ago  ;  many  a  year  ago." 

They  were  silent  for  a  time.  Tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes  and  swelled  in  her 
throat.  They  were  dear  to  each  other  in 
the  fashion  that  man's  and  woman's  love 
will  ever  be.  Was  the  sacrifice  to  be  all 
on  her  side  for  him  whom  she  loved  very 
much  ?  Did  he  not  see  her  trial  ?  or,  see- 
ing it,  did  he  shut  his  eyes  purposely  to 
her  trial?  Her  whole  being  was  stirred 
with  her  new  joy  and  her  new  sorrow, 
which  were  now  equally  great.  Was  she 
at  this  trying  moment  to  throw  off  the 
only  solacement,  the  only  old  natural  joy 
of  kin,  she  had  had  in  her  dull  existence, 
for  this  new-found  endearing  joy  ? 

"Till  th'  nicht  I  never  ken'd  how  much 
I  like  baith  you  and  my  mother,"  at  last 
she  said.  "  In  my  auld  hame,  beneath 
these  four  bare  walls,"  pointing  to  the  cot- 
tage far  off  in  the  dark,  "  where  my  father 
lived  and  died,  and  I  was  born,  I  have  aye 
thought  I  would  do  the  same  under  his 
and  my  master's  folks.  But  you  make  me 
sad,  Ralph,  and  no  glad,  in  asking  me  to 
leave  it ;  to  leave  my  mother.  I  canna 
turn  my  back  on  the  place,  and  say  to 
mother,  *  I  mun  leave  you,  for  Ralph  wants 
me  to  live  with  him  far,  far  away,  away 
from  the  auld  red  fields  and  red-tiled 
houses.'  I  canna,  Ralph,  lad  ;  my  heart 
winna  allow  me  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
no  have  me  with  a  false  heart.  Think  of 
me  sometimes,  if  you  like,  as  a  sister. 
You  have  my  love,  but  I  couldna  forsake 
my  mother  yet.  Oh  no  !  You'll  see,  some 
morning  or  evening,  another  lass  to  your 
mind.  Maybe  a  Berwickshire  lass, 
Ralph,  without  a  mother.  God  has  willed- 
it  so  ;  but  probably  you  will  think  of  me 
sometimes,  perhaps  very  kindly,  as  I  wil 
always  do  of  you." 

Her  voice  rose  and  fell,  its  quiet  heart 
cadence  bespoke  the  severity  of  the  in 
ward  struggle  between  the  love  for  man 
and  the  love  for  duty.  The  words  were 
spoken  with  a  careless  effort  of  art,  and 
yet  in  their  sincerity  reaching  an  art  so 
high  as  to  be  beyond  an  actor's  range. 
The  peasants  never  pose  nor  talk  of  scen- 
ery, but  in  their  still,  watching,  patient, 
nature-taught  feelings   they   possess   the 
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re\-erence  of  art  and  the  innate  love  of 
scener\'.  Words  and  actions  are  to  them 
always  inseparably  associated  with  the 
spots  where  they  were  uttered  or  made. 
They  possess  in  the  rough  the  true  dra- 
matic instinct. 

They  had  passed  a  small  farm-steading 
where  a  middle-aged  farmer  was  heard  in 
the  stackyard  calling  out  in  angry  tones  to 
a  wavward  hind's  wife,— 

''Jean,  your  greedy  bairns  have  stolen 
the  hen's  eggs  from  out  this  bean-stack 
here." 

"  Is  that  a',  master  ?  "  was  heard  as  loud 
a  voice  in  the  dark  in  reply.  "  You  have 
little  to  make  a'  the  work  aboot.  The 
bairns  are  only  beginning  to  learn  to  be 
thrifty  and  usefu'  to  a  body.  Ye  have 
little  to  complain  o'." 

It  was  now  supper  time  at  this  early 
hour,  and  the  dusk  had  fallen.  So  quietly 
the  two  trudged  homewards  towards  Oat- 
lield.  The  long,  flat  lands,  the  wide 
stretches  of  arable  fields,  the  squares  of 
field  hedgerows,  and  rolling  soil,  were  dull 
and  dark  in  the  grey  February  nightfall. 
Can  he  not  stay  in  Lothian  among  her 
own  folk  ?  she  is  thinking.  Will  he  not 
relent  ?  If  his  love  is  so  strong  for  her,  it 
can  surely  embrace  the  only  one  she  loves 
next  to  him.''  What  objections  can  he 
have  to  her  mother  living  with  them? 
She  would  be  helpful  and  industrious;  she 
would  look  after  the  little  Ayrshire  cow, 
milk  it,  and  attend  it  in  the  byre  or  feed 
the  pigs  in  the  sty  behind  the  house  in 
Berwickshire,  or  tend  the  Scots-grey  or 
Cochin  China  hens.  They  would  all 
thrive  under  her  patient  care,  and  under 
her  constant,  placid,  soft  attentions.  Was 
it  all  to  be  but  a  bright  pleasant  dream,  to 
be  a  thing  of  the  past,  to  be  among  the 
might-have-beens,  on  the  dull  dawn  of  to- 
morrow, and  numbered  among  the  happy 
hours  she  had  known  rustic  joy  in  the 
fresh  days  of  haymaking  in  early  summer, 
or  the  gladsome  joyfulness  when  lifting 
the  fallen  bunches  of  oats  after  the  horse- 
reapers  in  the  bright  summer  mornings? 
Oh,  why  had  he  awakened  her  monoto- 
nous life  with  this  glimpse  of  another 
life,  with  the  gleams  of  fond  mother's 
anticipations,  and  so  rudely  closed  it,  and 
so  selfishly?     Was  this  love  ? 

To  her  it  was  more  bitter  than  the  cold 
offerings  of  friendship.  It  was  now  all 
past ;  her  heart  was  already  closing  in  the 
rebound,  there  could  be  no  more  eager, 
pleasant  expectations  between  them.  The 
strange  river  of  life  had  suddenly  turned 
a  bend,  and  displayed  a  long-hoped-for 
change  of  scene,  where  she  expected  to 


live,  her  heart  full  of  new  emotions,  of 
emotions  lying  dormant  in  a  lump  at  her 
heart;  but  the  bend  only  opened  to  close, 
and  lose  itself  at  another  bend. 

The  familiar  cows  which  she  knew  by 
name  lowed  in  their  stalls  in  the  byre  at 
the  farmstead,  the  fat  cattle  bellowed  in 
the  courts,  the  shepherd's  dog  growled  at 
the  gathering  footsteps.  It  was  supper 
time.  The  hinds,  to  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern, were  suppering  the  cart  horses  in 
the  stalls  of  the  stable.  The  fitful  light 
of  the  wood  fire  lit  up  her  mother's  home, 
and  streaks  of  light  stole  through  the 
chinks  of  the  door.  She  was  at  home. 
The  oil  lamp  stood  on  the  table  unlit,  and 
two  blue  supper  plates  were  laid  on  the 
round  table.  The  fitful .  light  from  the 
.fire  danced  on  the  row  of  plates  and  bowls 
on  the  plate-rack  at  the  wall,  and  on  the 
cupboard  in  the  corner  stored  with  old 
china  cups  and  saucers  on  the  top  of 
each  other.  Naomi  watched,  as  she  sat 
on  a  low  stool,  the  porridge-pot  at  the 
fireside;  and  this  was  the  ordinary  round 
of  her  life  since  she  was  a  lassie  at  school ; 
Yeuff  knew  of  no  other  rounds  of  life  ; 
it  might  be  of  no  interest  to  Ralph,  what- 
ever his  life  at  his  home  might  be  in  Ber- 
wickshire, in  that  unknown  shire  beyond 
Dunbar,  Naomi  sat  on  the  same  low 
stool  in  spring  and  summer,  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  was  her  wont  all  the  year, 
all  her  life. 

As  theypass  the  wicket  gate,  walk  up 
the  pebble-strewn  footpath,  the  young 
forester  throws  his  arm  round  her  firm 
waist,  and  leans  his  head  with  his  bearded 
cheek  against  hers,  and  spoke  in  a  firm 
voice.  He  compressed  into  strong  words 
the  result  of  his  anxious  inward  debat- 
ings. 

"  Before  we  step  across  the  threshold, 
tell  me,  Fame,  lass,  do  you  really  like  me, 
an'  nae  other  lad  ?    Dae  ye  only  like  me  ?  " 

Her  hand  is  on  the  latch  of  the  stone- 
walled, red-tiled  cottage ;  it  is  quickly 
withdrawn,  and  she  grasps  his  firmly  in 
the  dark.  An  eager  glow  was  in  her  dark 
eyes,  and  her  figure  quivered  with  strong 
emotion. 

"  Like  ye,  Ralph  ?  "  she  asked,  more  by 
way  of  candid  reply  than  an  echoing  an- 
swer. "  I  ken  nae  other  lad  that  e'er  I 
liked  since  I  was  a  lassie.  I  think  I 
never  knew  love  or  liking  till  ye  came  to 
the  countryside.     I  like  ye  dearly." 

"  Aweel,  Fame,  lass,  it's  agreed.  I'll 
marry  ye,  an'  your  mother  will  gaun  wher- 
ever we  gaun,  an'  we'll  a'  live  th'gether. 
God  kens  I  like  ye  weel." 

The  place  where  they  stood  was  as  hal- 
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lowed  to  her  as  the  kirk  porch  ;  its  sur- 
roundings, where  her  father  lived  and 
toiled,  a  poor  hind,  and  where  she  had 
played  as  a  girl,  and  wrought  in  girlhood 
and  womanhood,  were  as  sacred  as  the 
kirk  where  she  and  her  mother  wor- 
shipped, or  the  kirkyard  where  her  father 
and  forefathers  lay  beneath  the  green  sod. 

"Ell!  Ralph,  my  lad;  am  richt  glad 
it's  a'  ower.  Come  away  indoors,  an'  oo'll 
hae  a  talk  wi'  mother  aboot  it.  She'll  be 
glad,  glad  to  see  you." 

The  door  opened,  and  the  figures,  tall 
and  strong-built  in  the  open  air,  were  seen 
but  a  moment  against  the  dim  light  from 
the  opened  door.  Inside,  he  had  now  a 
place  in  the  cottage,  he  had  now  a  chair 
he  could  nearly  call  his  own.  The  mother 
bustled  about,  and  served  the  simple  fare, 
while  Yeuff  took  off  her  hat  and  jacket, 
and  brushed  her  hair  at  the  small  looking- 
glass  hanging  on  the  wall, -where  she 
could  not  but  notice,  with  a  smile,  the 
color  in  her  cheeks  and  the  new  glow  in 
her  eyes. 

The  mother  knew  where  she  had  been, 
and  suspected  the  cause  of  her  late  re- 
turn ;  now  she  knew,  and  that  it  was  not 
the  first  time  the  two  had  been  walking 
and  talking  together  alone  in  the  country 
roads.  You  could  read  on  her  face  the 
expression  of  mild  disapproval,  but  no 
questions  were  asked.  Nothing  was 
amiss.  She  could  wait  for  explanations, 
if  any  were  forthcoming;  her  dark,  re- 
ceptive, patient  eyes  bespoke  that  she 
could  wait  long,  ay,  all  her  short  life  now. 
She  knew  her  daughter's  heart,  and  was 
satisfied.  The  weary  day  was  now  ended, 
her  daughter  was  home  and  looking  hap- 
py, and  the  stout  old  woman  thought  con- 
fidently over  her  plate  of  warm  porridge 
and  the  jug  of  sweet  milk,  "It  is  well. 
Young  folks  will  be  young  folks.  Where 
quiet  happiness  is  there  is  no  wrong. 
The  end  of  it,  what  will  it  be.'*  likely  a 
wedding  and  a  kirking.  Who  knows? 
Luck  comes  to  poor  folk  as  well  as  to  the 
grand."  Her  patient  quietude  was  like 
the  dumb  cows'  in  their  stalls,  which  had, 
all  her  life,  appealed  to  her  meditative, 
contemplative  mind  as  a  pattern  for  her 
own.  The  beasts  in  the  fields  were,  to 
her,  living  forces. 

She  was  not  long  left  in  doubt.  After 
the  frugal  meal,  when  the  plates  and  jugs 
had  been  removed  to  the  pantry,  and  the 
oil  lamp  was  burning  bright,  and  they  had 
all  settled  down  in  strong  wooden  chairs 
round  the  whitewashed,  clean-swept  fire- 
side, the  quiet  talk  passed  round,  led  by 
homely  questions  of   the   mother.    The 


gossip  of  the  fair;  the  wages  in  money, 
and  the  yards  of  potatoes  and  bolls  of 
meaJ  offered  and  accepted  for  hinds  and 
day-laborers ;  how  much  for  single  men, 
for  married  men  with  daughters  who 
could  also  work  on  the  farm  and  fields ; 
for  married  men  with  grown-up  sons,  who 
could,  like  their  fathers,  drive  a  pair  of 
horses,  could  sow,  and  plough,  and  reap 
—  called  a  double  binding?  Who  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors  were  staying  and 
leaving;  where  they  were  shifting  to,  the 
work  they  were  to  do,  the  wages  they 
were  getting;  if  they  were  to  be  allowed 
to  keep  a  sow  or  a  cow?  Who  of  their 
neighbors  at  far-away  farms  she  had  seen 
and  spoken  to;  how  they  and  their  fam- 
ilies were;  if  they  were  increased  by 
births  or  unbroken  by  deaths?  It  was 
talk  of  a  homely,  kindly  nature.  The  old 
mother  was  gladdened  or  saddened  as  the 
news  went  either  way.  Her  old  neighbor 
workers  had  a  place  in  her  heart  which 
neither  the  distance  of  time  nor  the  dis- 
tance of  place  could  remove.  Friendship 
is  not  easily  wrenched  from  country 
hearts. 

Then  there  was  a  lull  in  the  talk;  it 
lagged  as  light  flickers  before  it  either 
goes  out  or  burns  brighter.  A  quiet  re- 
mark from  the  mother  about  the  delay  of 
Yeuff's  return  brought  no  response  from 
her,  so  it  was  left  to  Ralph  to  explain,  in 
an  uneasy,  slow  manner,  involving  many 
shiftings  of  his  position  on  the  wooden 
chair,  and  causing  many  times  to  put  his 
hands  out  and  into  his  pockets  as  if  they 
were  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  burdens. 
Yeuff,  with  a  calmness,  bethought  herself 
of  washing  the  supper  dishes  in  the  small 
pantry.  The  simple  story  was  simply 
told.  It  fell  on  a  mother's  grateful  ears  ; 
her  heart  was  glad  ;  she  set  it  down  to  an 
ever-watchful  Providence ;  she  accepted 
it  as  a  divine  blessing.  Where  her 
daughter  goes,  she  goes  most  thankfully; 
willingly  or  gladly  at  leaving  her  old  home, 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.  A  young  wom- 
an's life  was  before  an  old  woman's  few 
short  years.  It  was  well  ordered,  and  it 
was  not  for  her  to  question.  Ralph  was 
steady,  clever,  and  acknowledged  to  be 
well-bred.  Yeuff  had  accepted  him,  and  M 
she  would  have  done  the  same  had  she  ^ 
been  young.  A  good  man  is  the  best 
dowry,  the  only  one  Yeuff  could  expect ; 
and  a  good  woman  is  the  best  dowry 
Ralph  would  get.  It  was  very  well  or- 
dered.    She  thanked  God  most  fervently. 

Yeuff  had  returned  from  washing  the 
dishes;  to-night  she  had  been  longer  than 
usual.     She  said  the  room  was  hot,  and 
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t-he  girl  went  now  to  open  the  back  win- 
dow at  the  time  she  generally  shut  it. 
She  stood  a  minute  looking  into  the  dark 
night;  the  cold  night  air  was  grateful  to 
her  heated  cheeks. 

"  Yeuff,  my  bairn,  Ralph  has  told  me 
all.  Come  here,  Yeuff."  Old  Naomi 
spoke  very  fondly  and  tenderly,  so  unlike 
the  usual  matter-of-fact  tone  at  supper 
times. 

"  Yes,  mother,"  replied  Yeuff,  still 
keeping  her  hand  on  the  window  sneck, 
looking  in  the  direction  of  the  cold  stars 
in  the  vaults  of  the  sky,  and  with  her  back 
to  her  mother.  Then  she  shut  it,  and 
walking  across  the  earthen  floor  to  where 
her  mother  sat,  she  stooped  and  threw 
her  arms  round  her,  and  bent  her  cheeks 
to  hers. 

A  loud  noise  broke  in  upon  the  still- 
ness. Suddenly  a  rustling  noise  was 
heard,  a  crushing,  cracking  sound,  the 
window  was  opened  from  the  outside,  and 
in  a  moment  a  figure  came  tumbling  on  to 
the  floor!  It  was  a  man,  a  young  man. 
He  was  slightly  intoxicated,  and  was  at 
first  bewildered  by  the  lights  of  the  lamp 
and  the  fire,  and  he  staggered  across  the 
floor  with  outstretched  hands  towards  the 
mother,  whom  he  attempted  to  embrace. 

"  Hoo  are  ye,  Yeuff,  woman?  Ye're  an 
awfu'  strainger  noo.  Ye  never  come 
along  the  Ormiston  road."  He  spoke  as 
he  groped  with  his  open  arms. 

Yeuff  stood  behind  her  mother,  flushed 
with  anger,  yet  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
Naomi  led  him  to  a  chair  like  a  child. 
He  was  but  a  young  lad,  unaccustomed  to 
the  excitement  of  the  fairs,  and  the  power 
of  the  strong  ale  he  had  drunk  there 
somewhat  freely.  The  young  man,  when 
sober,  was  stolid,  but  in  his  cups  there 
was  a  dash  of  rustic  daring  and  rustic 
noise.  H-e  was  a  ploughman,  and  be- 
tween him  and  other  workmen,  such  as 
foresters,  gardeners,  or  gamekeepers  — 
hangers-on  on  lairds'  good-will  as  he  con- 
sidered—  at  least  in  his  opinion,- there 
was  that  wide  difference  there  is  between 
a  free  man  and  a  serf.  Naomi  hoped  he 
would  be  quiet  and  go  quietly  away,  but 
his  tongue  would  was. 

"  Freend,"  he  said,  pointing  with  his 
uplifted  arm  to  Ralph,  who  had  sat  still 
on  his  chair  with  an  outward  appearance 
of  every-day  unconcern,  "mind  ye,  am  no 
strainger  here.  Yeuff  an'  me  are  auld 
freends,  are'nt  we,  Yeuff,  lass  ?     'Deed 


are  we 


I '» 


Ralph's  staid  pride  was  touched,  and  he 
accepted  the  slightest  challenge  of  rivalry 
in  their  lives  which  ran  through  the  words 


and  looks  of  the  intruder.  In  a  dull, 
blunt  manner  Ralph  asked,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  — 

"  Whether  are  you  or  me  to  shut  the 
window.'' " 

"  Please  yoursel."  Then  came  the 
words  as  an  afterthought,  "Ye'll  no  kick 
up  a  row  wi'  me  —  mind  that."  A  deep 
undercurrent  of  meaning  was  expressed 
in  his  face,  and  Ralph's  look  plainly 
showed  that  they  understood  each  other. 
A  wan  smile  came  across  Hope's  dull 
brown  face  as  he  turned  to  Naomi  and 
said,  "  He's  gey  clever  if  he  kens  what  I 
mean.     The  De'il  himsel  dinnaken." 

Old  Naomi  produced  from  the  chest  of 
drawers  the  whisky  bottle,  shaped  like  a 
flagon  and  as  old  as  an  heirloom,  the 
sight  of  which  alone  had  a  soothing  effect. 
She  quietly  turned  the  conversation  to 
the  fair,  and  to  subjects  which  could  not 
produce  controversy  —  if  that  be  possible, 
for  country  folks'  subjects  of  talk  are  so 
limited,  and  their  experiences  so  varied, 
as  to  produce  the  most  contradictory 
opinions.  It  was  fair  night,  he  would 
taste  out  of  her  bottle ;  he  would  surely 
drink  their  healths  in  a  glass  of  whisky. 

"Whisky?  Na,  na,  hang  it;  it  makes 
you  fou." 

He  was  not  welcome ;  he  knew  it,  he 
saw  it.  Yeuff  had  not  once  spoken  to 
him.  For  the  old  relationship  and  friend- 
ship of  his  folk  with  Naomi,  she  was 
kindly  towards  him.  If  a  complete 
stranger  had  come  into  the  house,  the 
whisky  bottle  would  have  been  handed  to 
him.  It  was  country  hospitality,  and  he 
was  not  favored.  But  he  would  surely 
this  night  of  all  nights  not  pass  unob- 
served the  old  custom,  he  would  surely 
put  the  whisky  to  his  lips,  if  no  more. 

"  Weel,  if  ye  will  hae  me  to  drink,  I 
canna  refuse.  Am  no  a  teetotaller,  an' 
I'll  no  be  ca'd  yin."  With  the  glass  ia 
his  hand  he  remarked  by  the  way  for  the 
information  of  one  only :  "  Mind  ye,  am  a 
Louden  man.     Dae  ye  think  me  a  fool?" 

"  I'll  no  say  but  ye  may  be." 

"Ye'll  no  kick  up  a  row  wi'  me,  mind 
ye  that.  But  I'll  take  or  gie  a  song  wi' 
any  man  for  pleasure." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Naomi,  whose  interest 
in  the  talk  was  nothing  to  her  anxiety  to 
keep  the  two  from  quarrelling,  and  to  get 
them  safely  out  of  the  cottage. 

"  Gie's  yin  o'  Robbie  Burns's  songs ;  his 
are  bonnie." 

"  Ye  tell  a  lie,  Naomi.  They're  nae 
masons  or  gardeners  o'  that  name  aboot 
Ormiston." 

"  Come,  Hope,  ye're    a    canny    chap. 
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Gie's  a  toast  or  a  sentiment  0'  some  sort, 
an'  pass  roond  the  glass.  Dinna  keep  it 
to  yoursel." 

It  was  sore  against  her  will  she  had  to 
encourage  him  in  presence  of  Ralph,  but 
what  will  an  old  mother  not  be  forced  to 
do  for  a  daughter  ? 

"  Here's  tae  ye  a'  in  the  auld  words,  ye 
ken  fine,*'  he  said,  with  a  bold  swagger  of 
his  arm,  spilling  the  whisky  at  the  same 
time,  and  reciting  the  words, — 

From  rocks  of  sand,  and  foreign  land, 

May  fortune  keep  me  free, 
And  from  big  guns,  and  woman's  tongues, 

The  Lord  deliver  me. 

"  Ye  hae  naething  like  that  in  Berwick- 
shire, man.  There's  nae  toast  like  it  out 
o'  Louden,  is  there,  Naomi  ?  I  never 
liked  guns  of  any  kind,  and  I  aye  need  a 
gill  of  whisky  before  I  can  breast  up  to 
a  woman.  Do  I  no,  Yeuff  ?  What's  the 
matter  with  ye,  Yeuff?  You've  never 
spoken  a  word  to  me  I  I  have  na  spoiled 
the  company,  have  I  ?  I  did  not  mean  it. 
We're  auld  friends,  but  I  have  no  of- 
fended you,  have  I  ?  " 

"  Offended  ?  No.  We  have  been  old 
friends."  She  spoke  with  careless  indif- 
ference. It  was  a  test  of  the  friendship 
of  peasants  to  overlook  an  unwelcome  in- 
trusion of  this  kind,  indeed  it  was  only 
into  friends'  houses  such  free  intrusions 
are  made.  They  were  equals,  and  though 
not  a  custom  of  the  country,  such  noctur- 
nal visits  were  generally  made  .when  the 
peasant  lads  were  returning  home  with  a 
skinful  of  strong  spirits.  Whisky  lent 
boldness  to  the  most  timid  native. 

"  Mind,  Yeuff,"  he  said,  attempting  to 
look  sober,  "though  I  may  be  had  a  bot- 
tle —  a  bottle  o'  ale  more  than  my  usual, 
I  am  no  gaun  to  the  Pigs  an'  Whistles. 
Na,  na.  I've  been  keeping  the  fair  — 
that's  a',  lass." 

It  was  late.  The  proverbial  apathy 
along  the  northern  shore  which  comes 
from  the  company  of  three  lovers  was 
felt.  The  talk  died  from  want  of  life,  not 
from  lack  of  interest. 

To  Ralph  she  said  "Good-night,"  and 
to  Hope  she  said  "  Good-bye."  Did 
Hope  notice  the  difference  —  the  differ- 
ence she  intended  to  make  ?  They  van- 
ished into  the  dark,  and,  waiting  a  little  at 
the  doorstep,  she  recognized  the  strong 
figure  of  Ralph  from  the  light  of  a  match 
as  he  lit  his  pipe.  No  other  figure  was 
seen  beside  him;  no  doubt  Hope  had 
turned  at  the  corner,  and  walked  along 
the  by-road  alone.  It  was  well  they  had 
separated,  else,  she  thought,  from  strong 


words  they  might  have  gone  to  strong 
blows,  and  strong  blows  might  have  ended 
in  — i  what  ?     She  shuddered  to  think. 

Inside  the  house  Naomi  was  quietly 
engaged  putting  the  little  kitchen  and  sit- 
ting-room in  order.  The  clock  had  struck 
the  hour  of  nine,  and  astonished  her.  It 
was  late,  past  the  regular  time  for  going 
to  bed.  With  a  leisurely  life  of  patient 
experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  gained 
by  prosaic  f^cts,of  strange  love  incidents 
in  the  wide  expanse  of  what  is  termed 
the  countryside,  she  had  a  strange,  fever- 
ish misgiving  as  to  the  result  of  to-night's 
incident.  Her  lips  were  pressed  a  little 
closer  than  usual,  and  her  dull  eyes  were 
looking  inwards  with  great  restlessness  of 
thought. 

"  Hope  is  a  big,  stupid  calf,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

"  What,  mother  ?  "  asked  Yeuff,  who 
had  entered  from  locking  the  door,  and 
drawing  the  wooden  bolt  across. 

"Figure  Hope,  coming  tumbling  in  by 
the  window  this  nicht  of  all  nichts.  He 
is  stupid  —  probably  with  drink.  He  is  a 
big  calf;  a  muckle  fool  —  that  he  is." 

"Yes;  Hope   is  thoughtless.     He  can 
never  do  things  like  other  folk.    At  school 
he  used  to  cut  his  hands  while  whittling      , 
away  at  sticks.     But,  mother,  he  is  sim- 
ple-minded." 

The  grate  was  raked  of  the  glowing 
embers,  the  candle  was  lit  for  their  owa 
bedroom,  and  the  oil  lamp  was  put  out. 
No  more  words  were  spoken.  Before 
Yeuff  fell  asleep,  the  sweet  experience 
of  the  afternoon  came  back  again  ;  his 
kindly  voice,  his  manly  figure.  Her 
cheeks  took  a  glow  at  the  recollection  of 
his  kiss,  and  his  warm  pressure,  his  warm 
words,  which  she  had  often  previously 
wondered  if  they  would  come  to  her  as 
they  came  to  ladies  in  fashionable  love- 
stories,  written  in  the  weekly  press,  but 
which  had  now  come  to  her  with  that 
strong  force  deferred  expectations  gener- 
ally bring  with  their  arrival  —  she,  a  soli- 
tary farm-lass,  patient  and  calm,  with  few 
thoughts  but  of  farm-work  and  farm-folk, 
and  her  own  kin,  and  the  beasts  and  cattle 
about  the  farm-steading  and  fields. 

All  around  was  in  peace.  A  stillness 
hovered  about  the  farm-steading.  The 
hinds  had  long  since  returned  from  sup- 
pering  the  horses  in  the  stable,  and  were 
no  doubt  also  slumbering  soundly  in  their 
box-beds.  The  grain  and  bean  stacks  in 
the  stack-yard,  the  large,  stone-built  straw- 
barn,  and  tall  chimney  of  the  steam-en- 
gine, rose  tall  against  the  dull  sky,  and 
made  the  darkness  darker  around  the  cot- 
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ta^e.  But  this  flat  country,  this  expanse 
of*low-cut,  hedged-in  fields  and  borders 
of  plantations,  were  to  her  a  familiar  land 

the  land  of  her  affections.     She  could 

pick  her  way  in  the  dark  over  the  stiles 
in  the  stone  dykes  and  the  slaps  in  the 
hedfj-erows,  and  could  tell  at  what  spot  to 
leave  the  narrow  footpath,  and  to  walk  on 
the  roadway  for  better  footing.  She 
travelled  the  distance  over  again,,and  the 
familiar  landscape,  with  the  rounded  Gar- 
leton  Hills,  the  solitary  Traprain  Law,  and 
the  rolling  Lammermuir  Hills,  were  now 
looked  upon  as  having  also  a  tender  spot 
in  her  feelings,  for  there  her  heart  went 
out  to  the  only  lad  she  had  yet  loved. 
Add  a  strong  human  love  to  what  was  be- 
fore a  close  familiarity,  and  you  have  a 
love  as  sacred  as  mortals  can  experience 
in  the  sweetness  of  open-air  life. 

"  Hope  is  stupid  and  rough.  No  other 
could  be  so  stupid  and  rough  as  he  was 
th'  nicht  before  folks.  But  Ralph  took  no 
notice  of  him  ;  he  was  very  wise,"  she 
thought,  as  she  lay  beside  her  mother, 
who  was  sound  asleep.  *'  He  was  gey 
bold,  faith,  in  so  coolly  coming  in  by  the 
window,  but  Ralph  was  there." 

The  cold,  early  grey  morning  found  her 
at  work.  Many  of  the  farm  laborers  were 
late  at  yoking  time.  Work  after  yester- 
day's festivities  had  a  disagreeable  ear- 
nestness, a  seeming  harshness,  to  some 
as  they  stood  talking,  unwilling  to  yoke, 
and  only  willing  to  spend  time  in  talking 
about  yesterday.  Yesterdays  bulk  more 
largely  in  country  folks'  talk  than  do  to- 
days. In  this  way  they  lingered  about 
the  farm-steading  for  an  hour  until  the 
farm  steward,  later  than  usual,  made  his 
appearance.  To  day  they  are  trudging  in 
the  fields,  yesterday  they  were  tripping  in 
the  town  ;  to-day  they  are  back  to  familiar 
work  and 'familiar  scenes,  yesterday  they 
were  crowded  in  the  throng  of  a  fair,  full 
of  booths  and  shows,  and  they  themselves 
quickened  with  the  stir  and  noise  around 
them  in  the  streets;  to-day  they  settle 
down  as  best  they  can  to  their  ordinary 
laboring  life.  The  seasons  brought  round 
to  them  their  regular  beaten  march  of 
work,  where  they  must  tread. 

In  the  slow,  involved  talk  of  two  com- 
panion peasant  women-workers,  as  they 
were  lifting  and  cutting  the  shaws  from 
the  turnips  in  the  field  to  feed  the  sheep, 
reference  was  by  slow  degrees  of  exact- 
ness made  to  Yeuff's  having  so  early  left 
the  fair,  and  left  it,  too,  in  company  with 
the  young  forester,  Ralph.  Womanlike, 
she  denied  it.  It  was  true  they  had  seen 
her  go,  and  one  had  seen  her  come  home, 


and  one  had  been  in  the  house  with  her. 
Had  Hope,  then,  been  so  early  at  work  ? 
Oh,  no!  he  had  told  one  of  them  last 
night  on  his  way  home  from  her  mother's. 
What  had  he  said?  What  could  he  have 
said.''  They  did  not  know;  she  would 
probably  know  best  what  he  could  say. 
Had  she  not  been  a  long,  a  very  long, 
time  in  reaching  home  along  with  Ralph  ? 
It  was  not  their  business  to  inquire  too 
minutely  into  what  he  saw,  and  heard,  and 
said  ;  but,  with  a  strong  thickness  of 
speech,  they  led  her  to  understand  the 
country  folk  had  joined  her  name  to  that 
of  Ralph,  and  that  some  folk  were  rather 
free  in  their  actions,  and  another  said 
other  folk  were  somewhat  free  with  their 
tongues.  This  mysterious  talk  was 
barbed,  bitter  talk  to  Yeuff ;  her  ears 
rung;  her  cheeks  flushed  with  anger  as 
she  kept  at  her  bended  work  at  the  tur- 
nips. She  was  grateful  for  the  cold 
breeze  which  blew  the  small  black  and 
red  checked  shawl  about  her  drooping 
head  and  shoulders,  and  so  concealed 
occasionally  her  head  and  face  from  the 
comments  of  her  companions.  This  was 
the  sort  of  talk  that  passed  about  men 
and  women,  but  the  first  time  she  felt  its 
power,  for  it  was  applied  to  herself. 

This  was  her  first  serious  trouble.  Was 
the  terrible  finger  of  scorn  to  be  pointed 
at  her?  Was  she  to  be  talked  about? 
She  had  known  how  lasses  had  had  to 
leave  the  countryside  for  lack  of  courage 
to  remain  beneath  the  scourge  of  public 
opinion.  But  wherein  had  she  erred  ?  In 
truth  she  could  not  look  her  fellow-girls 
in  the  face  during  their  covert  talk  ;  she 
felt  it  would  only  have  led  to  explanations 
as  unpleasant  to  give  as  pleasant  to  them 
to  receive.  She  was  sorely  troubled 
when  she  reached  her  cottage,  and  sat 
down  to  her  midday  meal.  She  felt 
wearied  and  heavy  laden  at  heart  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

"  Ralph  has  been  here  asking  for  you," 
said  her  mother  placidly. 

"  Ralph  ?  "  asked  Yeuff,  with  a  quiver 
in  her  voice. 

"  Yes,  even  Ralph  ;  he  said  he  was  only 
passing  and  would  look  in  th'  nicht  if  he 
didna  see  you  in  the  fields  or  the  roads." 
The  mother  had  been  a  little  precise  with 
the  message,  as  she  knew  that  a  message 
between  lovers  should  be  as  exactly  told 
as  it  is  delivered. 

Yeuff  recovered  her  calmness  and  only, 
nodded  assent.  She  stretched  out  her 
wearied  legs  beneath  the  small  wood  ta- 
ble, and  leaned  her  plump,  round  elbows 
on  the  table,  and  rested  her  head  on  her 
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hands,  with  her  face  drooping.  A  bit  of 
pale  blue  ribbon  peeped  from  out  below 
the  back  of  her  wealth  of  brown-black  hair. 
Was  she  but  resting  from  work?  Her 
mother  thought  otherwise,  as  she  noticed 
the  deep  upheaval  of  her  long,  strong 
waist,  and  the  quivering  of  her  firm 
breasts.  Surely  she  thought  Ralph  was 
honest,  was  manly,  was  straightforward, 
and  did  not  lot)k  one  who  would  rob  a 
woman?  Could  this  robust,  and  lithe, 
and  strong,  and  tall  young  woman,  who 
works  in  the  fields,  and  spends  a  greater 
proportion  of  her  life  there  than  do  the 
cart  and  plough  horses,  who  looks  at  you 
across  the  hedge  as  she  hoes  the  potatoes 
or  thins  the  turnips,  or  gathers  the  reaped 
grain,  as  dull  in  the  eye  as  the  horse  in 
the  harrows  or  the  cow  on  the  meadow, 
feel  the  pain  of  the  heart,  taste  the  grief 
of  the  affections,  or  know  what  it  is  to 
carry  for  life  the  weary  burden  of  a  stone 
in  one's  heart  that  you,  a  cultured  lady  or 
gentleman  of  this  century,  experience? 

•*  Yeuff,  my  bairn,  Hope  has  been  here 
on  his  way  to  the  toon.  He  said  he  was 
very  anxious  to  see  you,  an'  I  tell't  him 
where  you  was.  He  went  away  wi'  a  cu- 
rious look  an'  a  bundle  under  his  oxter." 
Old  Naomi  spoke  a  little  anxiously. 

This  roused  her  from  her  apparent 
lethargy.  He  had  been  at  her  mother's 
during  the  day  when  he  should  have  been 
miles  away  working,  and  he  had  called 
after  last  night's  intrusion.  She  asked  a 
little  sharply,  — 

*'  What  did  he  want  ?  Did  he  leave  any 
word?" 

"  Any  word  he  had  he  took  it  away  with 
himself.  I  never  speired  a  question.  He 
said  nothing." 

At  last  her  hour  of  rest  and  repose 
from  work  came  to  an  end.  On  the  road 
was  heard  the  sound  of  the  horses'  feet, 
the  jingling  of  plough  chains,  and  the 
calls  of  the  men  as  they  were  returning 
to  work  again  after  their  noonday  meals. 
Old  Naomi,  without  turning  in  her  seat, 
looked  sadly  and  affectionately  at  her 
daughter,  as  she  sat  with  her  bended  back 
and  drooping  head  watching  the  burning 
bits  of  gathered  sticks  and  faggots  on  the 
fire. 

"  It's  time  to  be  stepping  to  the  fields, 
lassie.  They're  away  doon  the  road  afore 
ye." 

She  slowly  rose,  after  wearily  stretch- 
ing out  her  rounded  arms  over  her  head, 
and  went  away  without  a  word  to  the  daily 
labor  and  the  outward  life. 

"  Puir  lassie  !  I  am  wae  for  'er.  She's 
young  and  strong.      The   days  of  youth 
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are  days  of  trial,"  old  Naomi  kept  saying 
to  herself  at  long  intervals,  as  she  looked 
with  a  deep  tenderness  from  the  small 
window  at  the  tall  form  of  her  daughter 
on  the  road,  a  form  which,  as  it  trudged 
wearily  rather  than  walked,  showed  a 
deeper  weariness  and  languor  than  comes 
from  the  simple  toil  of  a  daily  task. 
There  crept  into  the  old,  warm  heart  a 
wish  —  oh,  so  deep  and  fond!  —  that  she 
could  rock  Yeuff's  heart  to  rest  and  ease, 
as  a  mother  can  do  to  her  babe,  with  the 
plaintive  music  of  a  lullaby  to  the  rhythm 
of  a  rocking  basket-cradle. 

The  afternoon's  work  was  oppressive. 
She  felt  as  one  only  suffering  a  short  re- 
prieve. In  her  heart  trial  she  listened 
with  deep  sympathy  for  the  first  time  in 
her  existence  to  the  restless  flights  and 
restless  landings  and  pained-like  cries  of 
the  black  and  white  winged  lapwings,  to 
the  sad  sea-calls  of  the  birds  from  the 
seashores.  To  her,  this  afternoon,  they 
echoed  her  questioning,  crushed  heart, 
they  were  cries  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
like  her  own,  and  lightened  a  little  her 
heavy  heart.  Even  in  the  whirring  noise 
of  the  belt  on  the  drum  of  the  steam- 
plough  engine  in  the  adjoining  field,  in 
the  dull  humming,  and  moaning,  and  pant- 
ing, and  clanking  of  the  machine  and  its 
gear,  she'now  felt  that  kindred  sympathy 
which  wounded  hearts  and  laboring  hands 
find  in  low  sounds  and  the  dulness  of 
monotonous  noises.  The  earnest  gait  of 
grey-clad  men  guiding  the  horse-ploughs 
this  dull,  grey  afternoon  had  the  look  to 
her  of  men  condemned  to  toil  and  strug- 
gle on  the  soil.  Her  heart  felt  loaded  in 
chains,  so  heavy,  so  burdened  it  was. 

When  the  hour  came  for  unyoking  from 
work,  she  allowed  her  fellow-laborers  to 
go  together  in  front.  She  sought  the 
nearest  slap  in  the  hedge,  and  stood  on 
the  open  road  till  they  turned  the  corner. 
She  was  not  in  a  mood  to  talk  to  them  as 
they  trudged  home  with  their  worn  sickles 
round  their  waists.  She  would  wait. 
Then  Ralph  came  up,  and  they  walked 
slowly,  very  slowly  together.  Perhaps, 
he  thought,  his  recurring  figure  would 
now  speak  to  her  better  than  he  could, 
with  no  art  of  clearly  expressing  himself; 
perhaps  his  waiting  for  the  chance  of 
walking  home  with  her  would  now  bring 
her  to  a  value  of  his  worth. 

Not  a  word  was  said.  They  had  hardly 
looked  in  each  other's  eyes.  In  the  gath- 
ering grey  night  they  turned  the  road,  and 
came  within  sight  of  the  last  field  "fate 
swung  between  two  heavy  posts,  the 
white-walled    farmhouse,    the    clustering 
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farm  outhouses  and  cottages,  the  rounded, 
heavy  cornstacks,  the  clump  of  firs,  and 
the  dull,  red  tiles.  Yet  not  a  word. 
Strange  lovers  ! 

Suddenly  he  stopped,  and  struck  the 
staff  he  carried  sharply  against  the 
ground.  A  light  leaped  out  of  his  dark 
eyes,  a  light  she  had  never  before  seen,  a 
light'  which  she  quickly  felt  had  leaped 
from  his  and  lodged.jn  her  own. 

"  Yeuff,  tell  me  what's  the  meaning  o' 
this  ?  What's  the  meaning  o'  last  nicllt's 
ongoing?  " 

"Meaning?  I  ken  nae  meaning.  Ye 
saw  all  that  happened."  A  calm  strength 
was  in  her  voice.  Ralph  was  a  blunt 
man,  and  he  spoke  bluntly  and  openly. 
There  must,  he  felt,  be  understanding  and 
confession. 

"  That'll  no  dae,  Yeuff.  Ye  mun  explain 
last  nicht's  visit  of  Hope  Goodale  by  the 
window.  A  man  that  comes  into  a  love 
lassie's  house  by  the  back  window  is  on 
nae  usual  message,  or  else,"  his  blunt 
voice  never  hesitated  in  his  strong  words, 
"he  would  come  in  by  the  door  like  other 
folk." 

"I  canna  deny  Hope  came  in  by  the 
window,"  she  said,  with  a  firmness  which 
came,  she  felt,  from  the  tightening  of  her 
heart.  "What's  mair,  I'll  no  seek  to 
deny  it.  Why  should  I  ?  Is  there  only 
one  thing  a  stupid  chap  like  Hope  can 
come  in  at  a  window  for?  He  tells  lies 
who  says  that  either  Hope,  or  you,  or 
man  or  woman  born,  can  damage  my 
name  !    What  is't  you  accuse  n>e  of  ?  " 

Eagerly,  anxiously  she  spoke,  with  a 
rapidity  of  words  from  the  quickness  of 
the  flashing  suspicions  he  started  against 
her  —  indeed  an  accusation — her  face 
was  flushed,  the  stout  pride  of  her  own, 
and  her  family  reputation  stood  her  in 
need,  and  iier  words  came  straightway 
from  the  wounded  pride  of  a  sound- 
minded  peasantry. 

"  I  accuse  you  of  nothing  but  what  I 
saw  happen  mysel,"  he  said  doggedly  and 
bluntly.  He  thought,  why  could  she  not 
confess,  and  perhaps  he  would  forgive, 
but  surely  she  would  not  persist  in  de- 
nial. 

"  Ralph  Hush  !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  that  sounded  chill  and  cold.  "  Last 
nicht,  no  further  gone,  you  said  you  loved 
me,  and  I  believed  you  —  oh  so  truly. 
But  can  you  love  me,  and  speak  so  to 
me  ?  Surely  you  dinna  believe  what  you 
say?  Will  you  not  believe  what  I  say? 
Hope  Goodale  and  I  are  cousins  by  my 
mother's  side,  and  that's  all.  You  hae 
kent  me   for  two  years,  and   you  ken  if 


Hope  and  me  were  ever  sweethearts,  or 
ever  had  likings  for  each  other." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  It's  for  you  to  clear 
yoursel."  He  spoke  as  chill  and  cold  as 
she  did.  He  added  the  words,  as  con- 
taining proof  conclusive,  "  Besides,  Hope 
has  gone  and  listed  as  a  sodger.  He  will 
get  his  fill  of  flash  dress  now." 

Yeuff  felt  that  her  cousin  should  have 
taken  the  queen's  shilling  was  an  addi- 
tional humiliation  to  her.  To  enlist  as  a 
soldier  was  here  felt  equal  to  have  com- 
mitted a  misdemeanor.  They  were  quite 
separate  and  far  apart  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  Lothian  hinds,  to  be  respectable  and 
to  be  a  soldier.  A  young  hind  only 
thought  in  earnest  of  the  army  when  he 
got  into  a  scrape  with  a  lass.  All  this 
she  knew  as  every  ploughman's  daughter 
did. 

"  Hope,  listed  !  "  Words  were  useless 
against  this  steady  fact  that  linked  her 
fate  to  his.  How  could  she  persuade, 
when  the  mind  liable  to  persuasion  was 
not  there  in  the  face  of  the  enlistment? 
Was  not  speech  in  vain  after  this?  Her 
pride,  her  temper  never  blenched  ;  in  her 
innocency  she  trusted.  Doubts  can  be 
dispelled  ;  but  who  can  prove  innocency? 
Innocency  can  only  be  proved  to  an  inno- 
cent mind. 

Again  she  felt  the  crucial  test.  The 
severe  struggle  between  her  love  for  this 
young  lad,  never  felt  to  be  so  sweet  to  her 
before  as  now  she  was  on  the  eve  of  los- 
ing it,  and  the  proper  pride  and  righteous 
indignation  which  rose  erect  in  her  heart 
against  him,  of  all  men,  making  such  a 
veiled  accusation. 

"Hope,  listed!  stupid  calf!  And  you 
allow  him,  my  cousin,  to  come  between 
our  likings  for  each  other  —  to  separate 
us  ?  I  didna  ken  that  you  were  so  fearfu' 
suspicious  an'  jealous-minded  !  Have  you 
asked  Hope  about  me?  Ask  him!  He 
is  no  so  stupid  but  he  will  tell  you  the 
truth,  ay,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth." 

"Ask  Hope  ?  I  am  no  daft.  We  mun 
settle  this  atween  oursells." 

Moments  like  these  are  turning-points 
in  life.  The  journey  of  life  becomes 
single-handed,  while  the  other  life  slips 
past  beyond  our  reach.  It  is  the  first 
break  of  expected  hope  ;  it  is  an  epoch  in 
life  from  which  we  count  everything  back- 
wards in  place  of  forwards,  as  we  fondly 
imagined.  The  past  is  actually  past,  long 
past,  forever  past  beyond  our  control, 
leaving  but  a  shred,  a  remnant,  the  mem- 
ory only  as  our  own,  of  the  by-past  days 
with  their  joys,  and  hopes,  and  feelings. 
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LOST  love:  a  LOTHIAN  TALE. 


With  the  death  or  loss  of  love  some  of 
our  own  best  spirits  die  too. 

"The  fellow  that  comes  into  a  lass's 
room  by  the  window  mun  be  encouraged 
to  do  it;  and  he  mun  hae  been  there  afore 
last  nicht,  am  thinkin'."  He  talked  as  if 
he  were  speaking  of  a  sale  of  lots  of  wood 
on  his  master's  estate;  she  thought  his 
voice  showed  no  signs  of  emotiqn,  either 
of  pain  for  her  or  for  himself.  Was  he 
only  throwing  up  a  bargain  .'' 

"  Oh,  what  lies !  You  ken  it's  false." 
Her  soul  rose  in  arms  within  her.  "You 
never  loved,  never  could  have  loved  me, 
and  believe  these  false  stories.  You  ken 
they  are  lies!  don't  you,  Ralph  Hush.'' 
Speak,  man  !  " 

"  I  don't.  It's  no  for  me  to  trail  ower 
the  countryside  speiring  at  everybody 
about  you,  and  dragging  my  name  ahint 
me  through  glaur,"  he  said,  a  little  warmly. 
In  a  decided  tone,  he  added,  "  Yeuff 
Todrig,  the  woman  I  marry  mun  hae  nae 
dirt  stuck  tae  her  name ;  she  mun  be 
spotless." 

It  was  over.  Their  lives  and  hearts 
were  now  drawn  sharply  asunder.  To 
each  they  were  now  forever  to  be  more 
distant  and  formal  than  outside  strangers 
from  the  wide  world.  Their  hearts  were 
closed  to  each  other;  love  had  been  killed 
between  them. 

"  Keep  your  mind  easy,  man.  I'll  marry 
no  man  that  disbelieves  my  word.  He 
that  loves  me  must  pin  his  faith  to  me, 
and  I  can  hold  up  my  head  wi'  the  best  at 
kirk  or  market.     My  life  is  spotless." 

They  now  stood  opposite  the  cottage  ; 
to  her  to-night  it  was  the  world's  end,  the 
only  cottage,  the  only  shelter  in  the  world. 
She  looked  along  the  broad  stretching 
turnpike,  across  which  a  flock  of  crows 
were  flying  in  a  long,dark  line  homewards  ; 
an  empty,  large-wheeled  wood  cart,  with 
trace  horses  walking  briskly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thin  bit  of  grey-red  sunset. 
To  the  east  again  the  road  was  bare  and 
black.  The  sun  would  rise  there  to-mor- 
row morning,  but  her  heart  would  be  like 
the  road  to-night,  bare  and  bleak.  In  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  cried  out  against  this 
bitter,  cruel,  unjust  accusation,'  but  her 
pride  held  her  outwardly  firm  and  self- 
reliant  against  this  alleged  stain  on  her 
womanhood.  A  stranger  would  at  once 
read  in  her  face  at  least  charming  dignity 
and  strength  of  will. 

"  Good-nicht,  Yeuff,"  he  said  slowly, 
and  apparently  reluctantly. 

"  Nay,  let  it  be  good-bye,  since  it's  a' 
ower  atween  us  now."  She  spoke  with 
that  quietness  of  tone  and  look  implying 


finality.  Their  love  —  if  ever  there  was 
any  on  his  part,  she  doubted —  was  over, 
and  the  blackness  of  night  had  rounded 
off  the  bright  sunshine  of  the  day. 

"  Good-bye  1 "  he  asked. 

"Why  no.-*     Good-bye.     Forever." 

She  did  not  trust  herself  to  look  at  him, 
as  she  felt  her  head  shake  perceptibly, 
with  quivering  lips,  and  her  neck  move 
with  gulps  of  emotion.  Her  heart  was 
stout.  On  her  heels  she  turned,  and  soon 
afterwards  went  in  doors,  where  her 
mother  had  been  waiting  for  and  inno- 
cently watching  her  standing  with  the 
young  forester. 

The  old  mother,  who  had  so  patiently 
borne  her  own  weary  burdens,  and  the 
young  daughter,  who  tonight  began  to 
feel  what  it  is  to  be  heavy  laden,  sat  to- 
gether silently  at  their  simple  supper. 
Mother  and  daughter  never  spoke  to  each 
other.  As  the  early  night  wore  on,  no 
one  came  near  them,  and  betimes  were 
heard  the  loud  voices  of  the  hinds  as  they 
were  going  to  and  returning  from  supper- 
ing  the  horses  and  feeding  the  cattle  at 
the  farmstead.  How  regularly  the  clock 
ticked  on  the  wall  1  the  wind  blew  in  blasts 
among  the  firs  in  the  wood,  and  the  trees 
sighed  and  moaned  behind  the  cottage  ; 
their  lonely  lives  were  their  own,  and 
were  not  broken  in  upon.  Then  in  th^ 
outer  world  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 

The  old  mother  sat  with  her  arms 
crossed  and  folded  in  the  lap  of  her  black 
apron.  The  white  cap  gave  her  pinched 
face  a  paler  hue.  Her  daughter  was  very 
sad  to-night,  as  she  sat  long  resting  in 
one  calm,  quiet  position,  leaning  her  arm 
against  the  table,  with  ruminating  eyes. 
The  mother  knew  it,  but  it  was  not  in  her 
intensely  Scotch  reticent  nature  to  intrude 
into  her  daughter's  heart;  to  her  love  was 
sacred,  too  sacred  for  speech.  The  heart 
knoweth  no  speech  nor  counsel  in  words. 
With  her  as  with  all  country  folk,  love 
and  death  are  like  the  wind  of  heaven, 
they  are  fatalities,  they  come  where  they 
list,  and  no  one  can  tell  where.  Into  this 
heart  mystery  the  old  mother  uncon- 
sciously could  read  with  the  best,  but 
naturally  felt  that  it  was  not  even  for  her, 
a  mother,  to  seek  to  lift  the  veil  and  pry 
into  its  sorrow. 

Her  brooding,  drooping  eyes  you  would 
think  were  closed  in  sleep.  Not  so ;  they 
were  closed,  for  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  on  the  suffering  face  of  her  daughter. 
She,  too,  was  sick  at  heart,  and  wished 
for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  Naomi  tot- 
tered to  the  inner  door,  and  casting  back 
a  side  look,  she  said  gently,  — 
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"Yeuff,  lass,  I'll  away  an'  lock  the  hen- 
house door." 

"  Av,  mother !  I'll  away  to  bed,  for  am 
very  tired  and  weary  th'  nicht,  mother." 

Last  night  her  life  was  sweet  and  light 
\Vith  the  new-found  love  of  man  ;  to-night 
her  life  was  bitter  and  dark  in  having, 
beyond  her  own  control,  lost  this  love 
forever.  James  Purves. 


From  The  Contemporary  Review, 
FOREIGN  BIRDS  AND   ENGLISH   POETS. 

Our  poets  have  had  only  an  indifferent 
repertory  of  foreign  birds,  or  rather  — 
seeing  how  backward  natural  history  was 
till  the  present  century  —  it  is  perhaps 
more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  they  have 
made  only  an  indifferent  use  of  those  they 
had.  Their  list  comprises  the  following 
—  the  ostrich,  pelican,  vulture,  condor, 
bird  of  paradise,  humming-bird,  flamingo, 
stork,  crane;  and  some  caged  birds  — 
canaries,  cockatoos,  and  parrots. 

Now  the  natural  history  of  poetry  is 
derived  from  three  sources  :  from  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  from  fables,  and 
from  heraldry.  These  are  all  of  ques- 
tionable authenticity;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may,  each  of  them,  be  said  to 
present  certain  features  specially  suitable 
for  poets'  purposes,  for  the  "facts"  in 
myths,  fables,  and  coats  of  arms  rest  on 
the  vaguest  authority,  are  hazy  in  outline, 
and  sketchy  in  detail,  and  possess  a  de- 
lightful elasticity  in  application.  They 
have  no  angular  certainties  about  them, 
no  uncompromising  and  positive  lumps 
of  grit  in  them.  They  never  get  any 
harder  than  clay,  and  submit  readily 
therefore  to  fanciful  manipulation.  But 
these  very  merits,  if  I  may  call  them  so, 
have  had  a  somewhat  injurious  effect 
upon  poetry  wherever  it  aimed,  as  the 
poets  themselves  assure  us  it  always 
does,  at  truth.  Moreover,  by  going  one 
after  the  other  to  the  same  restricted 
sources  of  information,  the  poets  have 
laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  a 
monotony  in  error  almost  amounting  to 
plagiarism ; 

Who  follows  Homer  takes  the  field  too  late. 

Of  the  general  result  of  absurdity,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  looking  for  na- 
ture in  heraldry,  I  need  say  nothing. 
When  a  Marvell  actually  went  out  into  the 
fields  and  observed  what  he  afterwards 
wrote,  the  world  obtained  not  only  poetry 
but  poetry  from  the  life ;  or  when  a  Keats 
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translates  into  words  his  own  intuitive 
and  tender  sympathy  with  the  out-of- 
doors  about  him,  the  result  is  the  poetry 
of  nature  herself.  But  with  the  hearth- 
rug poets,  if  I  may  make  a  phrase,  the 
poets  who  sit  looking  into  the  fire  and 
trying  to  remember  what  they  have  ever 
heard  or  read  about  a  particular  object  in 
nature,  the  outcome  appears  to  be  invari- 
ably either  a  reminiscence  of  a  myth  or 
of  some  device  on  a  coat  of  arms,  or  else 
a  simple  quotation.  With  regard  to  for- 
eign birds,  every  poet  has  been  more  or 
less  of  the  "hearthrug"  order  from  ne- 
cessity, as  of  course  no  amount  of  per- 
sonal observation  of  English  bird  nature 
would  have  given  the  writer  an  insight 
into  the  appearance  or  character  of,  say, 
vultures  or  ostriches.  But  this  being 
granted,  it  need  not  follow  that  poets 
should  take  on  trust  —  on  the  authority 
too  of  professed  and  acknowledged  non- 
sense—  the  most  unfavorable  views  of 
the  natures  and  habits  of  those  birds. 
The  poet's  instinct,  I  take  it,  should  be 
towards  a  universal  tenderness.  I  do  not 
mean  towards  that  sentimentalism  which 
leads  men  to  wring  their  hands  over  par- 
tridge-shooting, 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping, 
Mourned  Adonis,  darling  youth, 

and  to  gush  over  "  the  lesser  celandine,'* 
but  a  perfectly  healthy  sympathy  with  na- 
ture, which  refuses  under  any  circum- 
stances to  call  vultures  "  loathsome  "  and 
ostriches  "  unnatural."  Yet  nearly  all  the 
poets  who  refer  to  these  birds  do  so  in 
these  or  in  similar  terms,  and,  to  add  to 
the  original  offence  of  ever  entertaining 
such  opinions,  give  their  reasons  for  do- 
ing so.  As  if  it  justifies  abuse  of  vul- 
tures to  say  that  one  "gnawed  the  liver 
of  Prometheus  "  I 

An  apologist  of  the  vulture  would  have 
very  little  trouble  in  rehabilitating  "  Pha- 
raoh's chickens."  The  vulture  is  as  often 
as  not'"  the  eagle  "  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in 
the  sacred  myths  of  the  East  it  occupies 
a  position  of  positive  grandeur  as  a 
"vehicle  "  of  a  god,  and,  in  the  person  of 
Jatayus,  the  vulture  king,  almost  divine 
itself.  This  bird  is  the"  original  of  the 
pelican,  with  which  the  poets  are  in  full 
sympathy;  it  stood  in  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics as  the  symbol  of  virility.  It 
gave  rise  to  the  superb  fancies  of  the  roc  * 

*  Rogers,  hoping  to  improve  on  Milton's  terrific  vul- 
ture, 

"  On  Imaus  bred," 
gives  Merion  the  form  of  a  "  condor,"  which  he  apos- 
trophizes as  "  Roc  of  the  West ;"  and  Campbell,  ob- 
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and  the  simurg,  that  stand  incarnate  in 
Hindoo  mythology  as  the  feathered  god 
Garuda.  And  where,  in  all  the  range  of 
auguries,  shall  we  find  another  to  match 
that  omen  of  the  twelve  vultures,  which 
the  destinies  of  Rome  irresistibly  obeyed  ? 
From  its  traditions  alone,  therefore,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  advance 
the  vulture  to  a  place  of  dignity,  but  in 
actual  nature  it  is  undeniably  majestic. 
The  vulture  will  bully  the  best  eagle  that 
ever  flew  in  Shelley,  and  in  power  of  wing 
far  excel  it.  Longfellow  knows  the  bird 
as  it  is,  and  what  does  he  say.''  — 

Circles  aloft  and  sails  on  pinions  majestic  the 
vulture, 

Like  the  implacable  soul  of  a  chieftain  slaugh- 
tered in  battle. 

And  this  one  couplet  goes  a  long  way  to- 
wards refuting  the  hideous  prejudices  of 
our  own  poets,  who  never  saw  a  vulture, 
but  constructed  it  by  a  synthetic  process 
of  their  own  that  looks  like  a  travesty  of 
Professor  Owen's.  Taking  the  claw  of  a 
harpy  (which  mythology  threw  in  their 
way  as  being  "a  vulture's")  they  fitted 
on  to  it  legs  that  wade  in  carnage,  a  body 
stuffed  with  the  flesh,  and  especially  eyes, 
of  dead  men,  and  then  a  head  that  was 
perpetually  plunging  into  Prometheus' 
liver  —  and  to  this  monstrosity  of  their 
own  creation  they  are  perpetually  paying 
their  homage  in  unbounded  insults  like 
the  Obi  men  of  Africa,  who  dance  round 
their  fetish,  which  they  have  tagged  to- 
gether out  of  all  kinds  of  abominable 
odds  and  ends,  and  shout  their  abuse  to 
it. 

The  poets'  vulture  has  three  aspects  — 
as  a  bird  of  prey  (which  it  is  not),  a  bird 
of  ill-omen  (which  it  was  not),  and  a  bird 
of  general  horror.  There  is  indeed  noth- 
ing too  abominable  to  be  called  "  vulture," 
and  nothing  too  abominable  for  the  vul- 
ture to  do.  The  bird  has  therefore,  as 
may  be  imagined,  some  terrible  moments 
with  the  poets.  Thus  "prey-bird"  is  a 
disagreeable  name,  "flesh-bird  "  is  worse, 
and  "death-bird"  is  worst  of  all;  while 
the  odious  references  to  "the  vultures 
sick  for  battle  "  are  sufficient  to  sour  any 
birds  against  humanity. 

The  hope  of  torturing  him,  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses  to  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

"  Its  wings  rain  contagion  "  (from  being 
saturated  with  the  reek  of  various  car- 
nage), and  it  joins  "  the  wild-dog  and  the 

jecting  to  the  Russian  "eagle"  being  considered  aqui- 
line, addresses  Muscovy  as  "the  Northern  Condor." 
But  the  majestic  vulture  is  not  otherwise  referred  to. 


snake,  the  wolf  and  the  hyena  grey,  in  a 
horrid  truce  to  eat  the  dead."  "  Abom- 
inable harpies  "  is  one  poet's  apostrophe 
of  the  vulture  ;  while  a  dozen  conspire  to 
abuse  the  bird  for  feeding  on  victims  that 
are  still  living.  They  forget  that  their 
own  superlative  eagle,  the  bird  that  can 
do  no  wrong,  is  also  guilty  of  all  these 
malpractices,  but  remember  them  bitterly 
against  the  vulture  at  every  opportunity. 

Conquerors  that  have  not  the  approval 
of  the  poets  are  called  vultures  —  thus, 
Alexander  the  Great  (Thomson),  France 
(Montgomery),  Germany  (Falconer),  Rus- 
sia (Campbell)  —  and  the  worst  of  human 
vices  and  most  horrible  of  human  suffer- 
ings have  the  handle  of  "vulture  "  fitted 
on  to  them ;  "  the  vulture  of  trouble," 
"vulture  revenge,"  "vulture  oppression," 
"vulture  destruction,"  "vulture  folly," 
"vulture  greed."* 

Circe  was  a  "  vulture  witch  ;"  the  Fury 
had  "  vulture  claws ;  "  a  murderer  has 
"vulture  eyes,"  and  his  deeds  are  "vul- 
tures ; "  while  vulture-mind,  vulture- 
thought,  and  a  vulture-grasp  are  all  the 
worst- intentioned  possible.  Even  a 
feather  from  a  vulture's  wing  becomes 
(from  the  bad  purpose  for  which  it  is  of 
course  used)  "a  cursed  quill."  This  is 
the  purely  ideal  bird,  the  vulture  of  inven- 
tion ;  but  its  inaccuracies  are  not  re- 
deemed by  any  greater  fidelity  to  fact  in 
the  poets'  rendering  of  what  they  sup- 
pose to  be  the  vulture  of  nature. 

It  springs  from  Savage's  "  high-sound- 
ing cliffs "  upon  the  pairing  dove  and 
"  bears  it  away,"  it  "  ravages  the  flocks  " 
grazing  on  Milton's  hillsides,  "strikes  at 
an  heron "  in  Spenser,  and  is  always 
catching  Shelley's  everlasting  "snake." 
Cowley,  Ouarles,  Akenside,  Gray,  and 
others  make  it  a  prey-hunter  —  and  all 
because  Homer  set  the  mistake  rolling 
by  saying  it  pounced  on  a  victim.  And 
it  is  not  even  certain  that  Homer  meant  a 
vulture  ! 

Yet,  if  the  poets  could  have  only  seen 
in  the  flesh  one  of  the  lowest  type  of  vul- 
tures, how  ludicrous  would  their  runaway 
imagination  have  seemed!  They  would 
have  observed  a  shabby-looking  fowl  of 
dirty  white  plumage  and  apparently  about 
the  size  of  an  able-bodied  hen  pacing 
seriously  along  the  highroad,  taking  each 

*  Many  of  these  images,  probably  all,  are  as  old  as 
poetry  itself.     See  Homer  and  Lucan. 

"  Despair  and  Hate, 
When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding, 
On  each  heart's  wounds." 

"  Famine  or  Blight, 
Pestilence,  War,  and  Earthquake  never  light 
Upon  its  mountain  peaks,  blind  vultures." 
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step,  with  its  legs  set  well  wide  apart,  with 
all  the  circumspection  of  a  Chinaman,  but 
keepin"-  its  eyes  as  keenly  about  it  for 
chance  morsels  of  refuse  as  a  London 
scaveno-er.  The  trafific,  both  of  vehicles 
and  foot  passengers,  may  be  considerable, 
but  the  vulture  is  there  as  a  municipal 
institution  —  and  knows  it.  No  one 
thinks  of  molesting  it;  indeed  if  it  chose 
to  obstruct  the  footway,  the  natives  would 
make  way  for  it;  children  let  them  alone, 
and  dogs  do  not  run  after  them.  So  they 
go  plodding  through  their  day's  work,  sol- 
emn and  shabby  and  hungry,  uncom- 
plaining and  poor,  and  at  night  flap  up 
into  some  tree  and  quietly  doze  off  to 
sleep.  This  is  the  lowest,  the  meanest  of 
all  the  vulture  family,  but  what  is  there 
to  lose  one's  temper  over  in  the  poordust- 
and-dirt  bird,  this  hardworking  and  dull- 
lived  vulture.''  Why  bombard  it  with 
such  magnificent  abuse  and  waste  so  much 
expensive  poetic  frenzy  over  a  bird  that 
will  breakfast  with  relish  off  a  dirty  dish- 
clout  and  lunch,  dine,  and  sup  on  the  rec- 
ollection of  its  breakfast  ?  As  Words- 
worth said  to  the  robin  that  would  go  on 
chasing  a  butterfly,  1  would  say  to  the 
poets  who  persist  in  pursuing  the  vul- 
ture :  — 

Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone. 

Of  the  ostrich  —  "the  Steele  digesting 
bird,"  as  Quarles  delights  in  calling  it  — 
the  poets  had  only  the  usual  popular  igno- 
rance. For  them  this  magnificent  fowl 
was  "  the  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind," 
and  a  "feathered  fool,"  because  they,  the 
poets,  believed  antiquity,  when  it  told 
the  story  of  the  ostrich  burying  its  head 
in  the  sand,  and  thinking  that  it  could 
not  be  seen  because  it  could  not  see.  So, 
it  is  true  — 

Whole  nations,  fooled  by  falsehood,  fear,  or 

pride, 
Their  ostrich  heads  in  self-illusion  hide  ; 

but  an  ostrich  never  does  so.  On  the 
contrary,  next  to  the  goose,  it  is  one  of 
the  very  wisest  of  birds.  It  takes  a  good 
horse  and  a  good  man  to  make  one  Arab 
of  the  desert,  and  it  takes  three  Arabs  of 
the  desert  to  hunt  one  ostrich — and 
then  they  do  not  kill  it,  as  a  rule  ;  while  if 
the  ostrich  only  gets  the  wind  fairly  after- 
wards, they  have  not  a  chance. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  most  careful  of 
parents  —  the  male  and  female  vying  with 
each  other,  even  to  a  breach  of  the  do- 
mestic peace,  in  attending  to  their  eggs 
and  young.  Yet  the  poets  said  it  was 
"formed    of    God,    without    a    parent's 


mind  "  I  and  believed  (or  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, which,  in  Cowper  especially,  was 
worse)  that  it  "committed  its  eggs  in- 
cautious to  the  dust"!  It  is  amusing  to 
find. Montgomery  thus  apologizing  for  the 
ostrich's  supposed  neglect  of  its  treas- 
ures :  — 

Hast  thou  expelled  the  mother  from  thy  heart, 
And  to  the  desert's  mercies  left  thy  nest  ? 
Ah  !  no.     The  mother  in  me  knows  her  part. 
Yon  glorious  sun  is  warmer  than  my  heart. 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  poets  did 
not  know  the  tradition  that  the  ostrich 
hatches  her  eggs  simply  by  looking  at 
them.  What  openings  here  for  imagina- 
tion and  metaphor  ! 

"  Greedy "  is  a  favorite  ostrich,  or 
"optridge,"  epithet  in  poetry  ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Lovelace  to  condense  their 
animadversions  into  a  quatrain  of  er- 
rors :  — 

Ostrich  !     Thou  feathered  fool,  and  easy  prey, 
That  larger  sails  to  thy  house  vessel  need'st ! 
Snakes  through  thy  gutter-neck  hiss  all  the  day, 
Then  in  thy  iron  mess  at  supper  feed'st ! 

Such,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  poets' 
ostrich  love;  but"  I  would  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  adequate  in  either  quantity 
or  quality. 

The  sad  pelican  —  subject  divine 
For  poetry, 

says  Marvell.  And  yet,  but  for  one  very 
notable  exception,  the  poets'  pelican 
might  be  summed  up  as  an  "indulgent 
desert-bird,"  that  kills  herself  to  feed  her 
young.  The  absurdity  of  this  might  have 
been  supposed  immense  enough  even  to 
strike  a  poet,  but  no  —  one  after  the  other 
we  find  themiinsisting  on  the  mother  pel- 
ican sacrificing:  her  life  to  give  her  chil- 


It  was   well 


enough 


for 


dren   a  meal. 
Savage  to  say, 

In  the  soft  pelican  is  love  expressed, 

Who  opens  to  the  young  her  tender  breast ; 

but  those  who  extend  this  devotion  unto 
self-destruction  stretch  the  idea  too  far. 
Thus,  Moore,  always  an  enemy  to  sense, 
sings,— 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it 
runs, 

But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy 
sons  — 

Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert- 
bird's  nest, 

Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from 
thy  breast. 

The  "notable  exception"  alluded  to 
above  is,  of  course,  Montgomery's  lengthy 
poem,  "The  Pelican  Island," in  which  the 
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"solemn  pelUcon  "  receives  such  an  elab- 
orate delineation  as  has  not  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  other  bird  in  all  the  range  of 
poetry.  For  the  most  part  the  natural 
history  of  the  poem  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  this,  too,  without  detracting  materi- 
ally from  the  beauty  of  the  passages  in 
which  we  meet  with  such  very  unpoet-like 
accuracy. 

The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 
A  nest  of  weeds  among  the  giant  grass, 
That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 
There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unknowing  why, 
The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 
Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs, 
Long  e'er  she  found  the  curious  secret  out, 
That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells. 
Then  from  a  wild,  rapacious  bird  of  prey. 
Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  she  became 
Thatjgentlest  of  all  living  things — a  mother; 
Gentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  young. 
Fiercest  when  stirred  by  anger  to  defend  them. 
Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  con- 
fessed, 
Forgot  his  sloth,  restrained  his  appetite. 
And  ranged  the  sky  and  fished  the  stream  for 

her  ; 
Or,  when  o'er-wearied  nature  forced  her  off 
To  shake  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  breeze, 
And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  flood. 
He   took   her   place,  and  felt   through   every 

nerve, 
While   the  plump  nestlings  throbbed  against 

his  heart, 
The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild ; 
Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resigned, 
When,  homesick  with  the  absence  of  an  hour, 
She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 
With  pecking  bill  and  cry  of  fond  distress, 
Answered  by  him  with  murmurs  of  delight. 
Whose  gutturals,  harsh  to  her,  were  love's  own 

music. 
Then,  settling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 
White,  flickering,  effervescent,  soon  subsiding 
Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed, 
And,  while  I^eneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 
Her  crowded  progeny  quite  filled  the  nest : 
The  halcyon  sleeps  not  sounder,  when  the  wind 
Is  breathless,  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 
Nor  dreams  the  halcyon  of  serener  days, 
Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars, 
Than,  in  that  hour,  the  mother  Pelican, 
When  the  warm  tumults  of  affection  sunk 
Into  calm  sleep  and  dreams  of  what  they  were, 
Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 
He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watched 
With  jealous  eye  the  raven  in  the  clouds, 
And  the   rank   sea-mews  whirling   round   the 
cliffs. 

The  remarkable  poem  from  which  this 
extract  is  made  rescues  the  pelican  very 
effectually  from  the  category  of  totally 
neglected  birds.  Otherwise,  it  would 
only  have  lived  in  verse  as  a  "desert- 
bird,"  which  it  is  not  —  that  commits 
suicide  out  of  affection,  which  it  does  not. 


His  crest,  an  ibis  brandishing  her  beak, 
And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 

Garth's  solitary  reference  to  the  ibis  —  a 
bird  upon  which  rested  so  much  of  the 
superstition  of  old  Egypt — is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  curious  preferences  shown 
by  the  poets.  The  sanctity  and  mystic 
potencies  of  the  ibis  are  among  the  earli- 
est records  of  bird-lore,  and  its  absence 
from  poetry  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
its  corresponding  absence  from  heraldry; 
Garth's  single  reference  to  the  bird  re- 
sulting from  his  own  creation  of  an  imagi- 
nary crest.  Another  illustration  of  the 
same  caprice  as  to  birds  is  the  complete 
silence  of  our  poets  as  to  the  flamingo, 
and  jexcept  again  in  Montgomery  (and  an 
incidental  allusion  in  Shelley)  I  do  not 
know  where  I  should  look  for  it  between 
Chaucer  and  Wordsworth. 

Wading  through  marshes  where  the  rank  sea- 
weed 
With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove, 
Flamingos  in  their  crimson  tunics  stalked 
On  stately  legs  with  far-exploring  eye  ; 
Or  fed  and  slept  in  regimental  lines. 
Watched    by   their  sentinels,   whose    clarion 

scream 
All  in  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop, 
That  mounted  like  a  glorious  exhalation 
Nor  paused  till,  on  some  lonely  coast  alighting, 
Again  their  gorgeous  cohort  ^ook  the  field. 

The  flamingo  is  not,  of  course,  a  bird 
that  our  poets  need  be  expected  to  know 
well,  seeing  how  little  they  know  of  their 
own  nightingales  and  doves,  but  it  is  well 
worth  noting  how,  while  they  ignore  such 
notable  birds  as  the  ibis  and  flamingo, 
they  should  conspire  to  immortalize  the 
"  sic-sac  "  plover. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  curiosities 
of  natural  history  is,  no  doubt,  the  friendly 
alliance  between  Leviathan  and  the  "sic- 
sac  "  plover  — 

The  bold  bird  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile. 

Herodotus  was  the  first  to  tell  Europe  of 
this  phase  of  Egyptian  crocodile  worship, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  his  account. 
The  sic-sac,  finding  the  crocodile  asleep 
^ith  its  jaws  open,  flits  round  the  reptile's 
head,  hawking  for  insects  that  infest  its 
maw,  and  even  pecks  up  those  that  have 
settled  inside  the  jaws,  the  crocodile  lying 
as  placid  and  contented  during  the  sooth- 
ing operation  as  a  cow  when  starlings  are 
keeping  off  flies  from  its  face.  Spenser, 
curiously  enough,  cites  the  procedure  of 
the  sic-sac  as  an  instance  of  the  small 
compelling  the  great,  making  it  enter  the 
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jaws  of  Leviathan  as  a  conqueror  rather 
than  a  humble  minister:  — 

Besides  the  fruitful!  shore  of  muddie  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunnie  bank  outstretched  lav 
In  monstrous  length  a  mightie  crocodile, 
That,  cram'd  with  guiltless  blood  and  greedy 

pray 
Of  wretched  people  travailing  that  way. 
Thought  all  things   lesse  than  his  disdainful 

pride. 
I  saw  a  little  bird  called  Tedula, 
The  least  of  thousands  which  on  earth  abide, 
That  forced  this  hideous  beast  to  open  wide 
The  grisly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell. 
And  let  him  feede,  as  nature  doth  provide, 
Upon  his  jaws  that  with  black  vermine  swell ; 
Why  then  should  greatest  things  the  least  dis- 
dain, 
Sith  that  so  small  so  mightie  can  constrain  ? 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  extension  of  the 
natural  parable,  itself  so  very  poetical,  is 
attended  with  any  advantage.  Nor  does 
Moore's  translation  of  it  benefit  the  origi- 
nal fact. 

The  punv  bird  that  dares  with  teasing  hum 
Within  the  crocodile's  stretch'd  jaws  to  come, 

is  the  poet's  characteristically  inaccurate 
reference  to  the  sic-sac,  for  he  makes  the 
error  of  supposing  it  — from  its  legendary 
name  of  trochilus  —  to  be  a  "  humming  " 
bird.  It  does  not  "  hum  "  at  all,  its  own 
note  being  "sic-sac."  He  then  says  it  is 
"  teasing,"  when,  of  course,  it  is  especially 
comforting  to  Leviathan,  and  is  present 
at  the  banquet  by  his  express  invitation. 
Indeed,  the  crocodile  always  takes  care  to 
warn  the  sic-sac  that  it  is  going  to  shut 
its  jaws,  for  fear  its  little  friend  should 
get  accidentally  hurt!  The  real  point, 
therefore,  and  which  the  poets  carefully 
avoid,  is  the  curious  league  and  compact, 
for  mutual  comfort,  between  such  incon- 
gruous creatures. 

The  stork  has  very  few,  but  they  are  all 
thoroughly  appreciative,  references;  for 
even  Quarles's  "chattering"  is  meant  in 
a  complimentary  sense — that  the  bird  is 
sociable  and  of  a  chattery  kind.  They 
are  "by  God's  appointment"  the  birds  of 
"  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride  of  cedars,"  and 
wherever  nesting  are  "  by  liberty  and  peace 
carest."  Their  migrations  are  considered, 
perhaps,  from  the  eye  of  the  birds,  to  be 
something  more  intelligent  than  ordinary  ; 
and,  while  several  poets  ask  in  wonder 
how  the  stork  can  possibly  do  so,  one 
poet  boldly  attributes  to  them  "  human 
virtues."  They  are,  moreover,  the  em- 
blems of  "  true  piety  "  (for  the  poets  still 
hold  with  the  fiction  of  the  young  stork 
carrying  its  mother  about  on  its  back), 


and  of  liberty ;  but  why  of  liberty  they  do 
not  explain. 

Part  more  wise, 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan  ;  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing   their  flight  —  so    steers    the  prudent 
crane. 

This  "embody'd  flight  "  of  the  migrating 
crane  is  a  poetical  image  as  old  as  the 
Iliad  —  and  therefore  older  —  but  it  is 
one  to  which  many  besides  Milton  have 
recourse  as  a  simile  from  nature  for  dis- 
cipline and  mutual  reliance.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  "  mutual  wing  "  should  be  a  fic- 
tion, for  the  idea  that  each  bird  rests  its 
head  on  the  back  of  the  bird  before  it  in 
flight,  is  a  charming  one.  But  the  other 
feature  of  the  crane's  personality  —  its 
stateliness  in  walking  —  which  is  popular 
with  the  poets,  is  undeniably  accurate  ; 
for,  as  Drayton  says,  — 

The  stately  crane  doth  stryde  *  as  though  he 
marched  to  Warre. 

It  is,  however,  as  usual,  a  legend  that 
chiefly  attracts  the  poets  to  the  bird,  and 
reference  to  "that  small  infantry  warred 
on  by  the  cranes  "  is,  as  a  rule,  the  pre- 
text for  its  introduction.  These  pigmies, f 
of  which  we  read  so  much,  were,  the  poets 
tell  us,  a  tiny  race  of  doubtful  localization, 
who  plundered  the  nests  of  the  cranes 
"of  Scythia,"  as  they  needed  the  shells 
for  building  themselves  houses.  But,  as 
it  happens,  they  were  chiefly  "cavalry," 
and  not  infantry,  for  they  rode  to  the 
campaigns  on  lambs  and  kids.  The  gen- 
eral impression  seems  to  be  that  the 
cranes  used  to  get  the  best  of  the  fighting 
—  which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  see- 
ing that  the  warrior  "longshanks"  %  had 
so  much  the  better  of  their  opponents  in 
size ;  for  the  pigmies,  it  would  appear, 
were  of  such  indifferent  stature  and 
strength  that  they  had  to  fell  corn  with 
hatchets,  as  if  it  had  been  a  forest,  and  to 
clear  away  from  under  it  when  the  stalks 
came  crashing  down.  Yet  they  were  a 
race  of  an  admirable  fortitude. 

But  in  itself  the  crane  has  much  to 
commend  it  to  more  poetical  considera- 
tion than  it  has  ever  received.  Its  trum- 
pet-note deserved  some  more  dignified  ref- 

*  Spenser  says,   "And  stalking  stately  as  a  crane, 
doth  stryde  at  every  step."     The  image  is  a  favorite 
one. 
t  ' '  Tribes  of  pigmy  birth, 

Who  freeze  alive,  nor  dead  in  dust  repose, 
High  hung  in  forests  to  the  casing  snows." 

Rogers. 
X  "Crane"  =  "Long-shanks." 
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erence  than  mere  "clamor"  or  "  scream," 
while  its  conspicuous  elegance  would 
command  remark  in  any  one  who  wrote 
of  it  from  observation.  Cranes  are  also 
of  singular  intelligence  (punctuality  is  in 
itself  wisdom,  and  "punctual"  is  one  of 
its  poetical  epithets  from  antiquity),  for 
though  they  do  not  carry  stones  in  their 
claws  to  balance  themselves  when  they 
fly,  nor  sand  in  their  beaks,  as  the  an- 
cients thought,  and  heraldry  still  believes  ; 
and  though  they  have  not  that  sagacity  in 
the  detection  of  crime  which  is  supposed 
to  have  brought  the  murderers  of  Ibycus 
to  the  gallows  ;  yet  they  ar^  as  wise  as 
shepherds'  dogs  —  and  I  do  not  know 
anything  wiser  than  that,  unless  it  be 
Mother  Shipton  or  the  "Vox  Stellarum" 
of  Old  Moore. 

It  was  a  favorite,  both  as  a  pet  and  a 
roast,  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
and  in  more  modern  times  has  been  the 
dish  of  honor  at  royal  banquets  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.  It  was  and  is  a 
favorite  device  and  crest,  and  heraldry  is 
full  of  cranes.  It  was  a  favorite  in  fables 
—  was  a  favorite  wedding  present;*  in 
fact,  a  favorite  everywhere,  and  with 
everybody,  except  the  poets. 

As  the  bird  of  paradise  is  a  crow,  it 
shares  its  conscious  clumsiness  of  leg 
and  foot.  The  poetical  savage  of  New 
Guinea  recognized  these  appendages  as  a 
blemish,  and  when  preparing  the  bird's 
skin  for  sale,  used  to  cut  them  off. 

The  "bird  of  paradise"  —  the  "phoe- 
nix" birds  of  the  sun,  "birds  of  God," 
for  these  are  among  its  titles  —  therefore 
came  into  the  European  market  legless, 
and,  still  legless,  found  its  way  into  her- 
aldry and  poetry.  Whenever  used  as  a 
crest  (and  it  has  splendid  heraldic  tradi- 
tions) it  bore  some  such  motto  as  "Nil 
mihi  terra,"  "  Semper  sublimis,"  "  Terram 
indignata  fugit,"  "  Non  sum  terra  tua;  " 
and  whenever  it  occurs  in  poetry  it  is 
either  as  being  perpetually  afloat,  feeding 
on  dew,  sleeping  on  the  wing,  or  "rest- 
ing" in  mid-air. 

Linnasus  himself  gave  an  apparent  con- 
firmation to  the  myth  by  naming  the 
emerald  birds  of  paradise,  apoda;  and 
Buffon  seems  really  to  have  believed  they 
were  legless;  while  Tavernica  recording 
the  fiction  of  their  becoming  intoxicated 
on  nutmegs,  and  of  ants  eating  off  their 
legs  as  they  lay  helpless  on  the  ground, 
misled  Moore  into  singin":  of 

*  "  From  the  fact  of  nine  cranes  being  recorded 
among  the  presents  received  at  the  wedding  of  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  More,  of  Loseley,  in  1567,  it  would 
appear  that  these  birds  were  tolerably  common  in  En- 
gland at  that  date."     (British  Birds  and  their  Haunts). 


Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice  time, 

drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  o'er  the  summer 

flood. 

The  plumage  of  the  birds  of  paradise 
has  always  been  in  great  request  all  over 
the  East,  their  price  being  paid  in  pearls 
by  Indian  princes,  or  in  slaves;  the  per- 
fect skin  of  the  "emerald  "  species  being 
considered  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  beauti- 
ful girl.  In  one  solitary  instance  its  flesh 
also  was  placed  beyond  price,  for  Helio- 
gabalus,  determined  to  eat  "  the  phoenix," 
ordered  the  rare  fowl  in  Arabian  woods 
embossed, 

That  no  second  knows  nor  kind, 

to  be  caught  for  the  table.  Eventually  he 
received  a  bird  of  paradise,  and  con- 
vinced from  its  beauty  that  it  was  the  ver- 
itable phoenix,  he  ate  it  up  and  went  to 
his  fathers  contented. 

In  nature,  nothing  can  be  more  strange- 
ly poetical  than  this  feathered  wonder, 
and  never  surely  was  any  beauty  so  false  ; 
for  the  pride  that  it  takes  in  its  own  love- 
liness often  betrays  the  bird  of  paradise 
to  the  hunter,  whilst  its  floating,  trailing 
plumes  prevent  it  from  finding  refuge 
where  other  birds  are  safe.  In  conspicu- 
ous contrast  to  such  exqui3ite  adornments 
is  its  coarse  beak,  harsh  raven's  voice, 
and  favorite  cockroach  diet.  Altogether, 
it  abounds  with  such  "  morals  "  as  poets 
usually  delight  to  draw,  but  in  this  case 
they  have  been  rejected  even  by  Eliza 
Cook  and  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  principle  in  such  re- 
jection of  "opportunities;"  but  as  it  is 
with  the  bird  of  paradise,  so  it  is  with  the 
humming-bird. 

Art  thou  a  bird,  or  bee,  or  butterfly  ? 

asks  one  poet,  and  the  rest  answer  the 
question  each  to  his  own  fancy.  Some 
say  half  fly,  half  bird  ;  others,  half  bee 
and  half  bird.  Some  make  it  all  bee,  and 
others  all  fly,  while  the  remainder  distrib- 
ute it  in  irregular  fractions  over  the  three. 
But  there  is  little  or  no  beauty  in  the 
poet's  treatment  of  the  humming-bird  — 
a  theme  that  prose  writers  have  often  in- 
vested with  such  bewitching  charm. 

Thou  lovely' Bee-bird,  may'st  thou  rove 
Thro'  spicy  vale  and  citron  grove, 
And  woo  and  win  thy  fluttering  love 

With  plume  so  bright, 

is  only  very  indifferently  "poetical;" 
while  the  continuation. 

The  rapid  fly,  more  heard  than  seen^ 
Mid  orange-boughs  of  polished  green, 
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is,  further,  incorrect.  The  silent  flash  of 
a  humming-bird,  if  once  seen,  can  never 
be  forgotten,  nor  ever  "  heard." 

Nor,  when  a  poet  begins  an  ode  to  the 
humming-bird, 

Minstrel  of  the  feathered  kind, 

is  it  possible  to  entertain  any  serious  re- 
spect for  the  writer's  appreciation  of  na- 
ture, however  pretty  it  may  be  to  repre- 
sent the  humming-bird  as  being  the 
"bird-kind's  epitome." 

It  possesses,  apparently,  a  special  at- 
traction for  lady  poets  —  Mrs.  Hemans, 
Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Howitt,  and  Charlotte 
Smith,  all  expatiating,  but  without  any 
orio-inality,  upon  this  feathered  miracle. 
Campbell  calls  the  humming-birds  "  swans 
of  rainbows,"  and  the  same  attractive 
idea  seems  to  be  conveyed  in  Montgom- 
ery's "showers"  of  humming-birds,  while 
Rogers's  "  fairy  king  of  flowers  "  is  unmis- 
takably good  ;  but  he  shares  in  the  poets' 
error  of  the  humming-bird's  "  song  di- 
vine." 

As  a  bird  of  beauty,  then,  the  humming- 
bird is  wasted,  while  regard  is  canvassed 
for  it  on  the  fictitious  virtue  of  its  song  ! 
This  is  surely  a  curious  reversal  of  na- 
ture's intention. 

Among  the  "  caged  birds  "  of  the  poets, 
exotics  prized  either  for  song  or  plumage, 
are  the  canary,  cockatoo,  macaw,  and  par- 
rot. Lyttelton  rescues  the  first  from  to- 
tal neglect  by  his  charming  verse  :  — 

A  bird  for  Thee  in  silken  bonds  I  hold, 
Whose  yellow  plumage   shines  like   polished 

gold: 
From  distant  isles  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  bears  the  fortunate  Canaries'  name. 

Gay  finds  a  simile  for  Frenchmen  in  the 
cockatoo,  — 

Monkeys  in  action,  parroquets  in  talk, 
They're  crowned  with  feathers  like  a  cockatoo ; 

and  for  courtiers  in  macaws.  The  par- 
rots, poor  wretches!  "cursed  with  a  pos- 
tulating resemblance  to  man,"  find  no 
friend  or  even  apologist.  But  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones  —  and  he  knew  this  bird's 
delightful  Oriental  associations  —  has  a 
word  of  admiration  for  it:  — 

Nor  absent  he-who  leaves  the  human  sound, 
With  wavy  gold  and  moving  emeralds  crown'd : 
W^hose  head  and  breast  with  polish'd  sapphires 

glow, 
And  on  whose  wings  the  gens  of  Ind  do  grow. 


And  again,  in  the  hymn  to  Camdeo,  the 
Cupid  of  Hindostan,  — 

O  thou  for  ages  born,  yet  ever  young, 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung  ! 
And  when  thy  lory  spreads  his; emerald  wings 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  tower  of  kings. 

For  the  parrot  is  a  notable  bird  in  the 
East,  and,  above  all,  as  the  bird  of  love 
and  the  steed  of  the  god  of  the  blossom- 
headed  snows,  exacts  the  reverence  of 
the  Hindoo  millions.  But  in  English 
poetry  it  is  only  the  ape  among  the  birds; 
"an  odious  libel  on  the  human  voice." 
Cowper  especially  went  out  of  his  way  to 
affront  the  parrot  —  simply  because  it  can 
be  taught  to  imitate  human  speech,  and 
because  it  can  only  say  as  much  as  it  is 
taught !  To  base  a  reproach  against  the 
poet  for  such  a  display  of  ill-nature  may 
seem  trivial  and  whimsical  enough,  but  if 
many  such  instances  of  unnecessary  and 
commonplace  prejudice  are  accumulated, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that 
the  poet's  perpetually  vaunted  "  sympathy 
with  nature  "  does  not  really  exist.  The 
parrot  is  a  bird  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  astonishing  intelligence.  Few  feath- 
ered things  rival  it  in  brilliance  and  vari- 
ety of  plumage,  and  none  in  the  size  of 
its  brain.  Moreover,  it  is  emphatically  a 
creature  of  freedom  and  space,  and  re- 
quires for  its  proper  setting  a  background 
with  at  least  a  grove  of  trees,  or  a  great 
sweep  of  open  sky,  or  an  old  ruin  with  its 
battlement  fretted  by  age  into  crevices 
and  loopholes — and  above  all  it  is  a 
creature  of  sunlight.  Those  who  have 
heard  them  gossiping  together  in  pleas- 
ant, soft  undertones,  as  they  swung  like 
blossoms  on  the  trees  ;  or  have  seen  them, 
as  if  some  swift  gust  of  wind  had  sud- 
denly taken  color,  sweep  across  an  open 
space,  never  think  of  parrots  as  mere  old- 
maids'  pets.  Indeed,  for  any  one  to  do 
so  shows  a  lack  of  tenderness  towards  na- 
ture that  is  not  either  attractive  or  poetical. 
It  is  we,  the  men  and  women  of  a  sunless 
country,  that  cage  up  parrots  in  our  small 
rooms,  and  it  seems  hardly  worthy,  there- 
fore, of  the  poet  of  the  Idiot  Lad  to  sneer 
at  the  captive  stranger  — 

Fraught  with  antics  as  the  Indian  bird. 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 

Nor,  seeing  that  it  is  human  beings  who 
teach  parrots  the  use  and  abuse  of  words, 
does  it  seem  to  me  fair  of  the  poets  to 
hang  so  much  prejudice  against  the  bird 
on  such  a  peg. 

Phil.  Robinson. 
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The  facilities  for  inland  travelling  in 
modern  Greece  are  not  great,  nor  is  the 
aim  of  the  explorer  rendered  easier  by 
prompt  and  easy  access  to  such  informa- 
tion as  is  to  be  had  concerning  routes, 
>^methods,  and  safety  of  communication. 
At  Athens,  the  necessary  instruction  is, 
after  a  little  trouble,  to  be  picked  up  ;  but 
it  is  not  everybody  who  approaches  Greece 
from  its  capital.  My  object  was  to  pass 
leisurely  from  Corfu  to  the  JEgtan  by  the 
Isthinus  of  Corinth,  halting  on  the  way 
to  visit  some,  at  least,  of  the  memorable 
places  that  lie  to  right  and  left  of  that 
famous  track.  One  of  the  sacred  spots  I 
aspired  to  scan  was  Delphi,  the  cradle  of 
Hellenic  civilization,  though  now  a  mere 
inai^ni  noniinis  umbra.  All,  however,  1 
could  'ascertain,  after  the  most  diligent 
inquiry  at  Corfu,  was  that  I  must  post- 
pone the  gratitication  of  my  curiosity  till 
I  reached  Patras.  There,  doubtless,  I 
should  learn  how  best  to  wend  my  way  to 
the  Castalian  Fountain  and  the  ancient 
haunt  of  vanished  oracles. 

But  though  it  is  not  possible  in  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  Islands  to  ascertain 
anything  whatever  concerning  the  roads, 
conveyances,  and  securit}'  of  the  Grecian 
mainland,  no  one  can  help  feeling  that 
Corfu  is  thoroughly  Hellenic,  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  of  that  word.  The  Greek  of 
to-day,  as  far  as  I  have  observed  him,  is 
an  inferior  Italian  —  with  inferior  tradi- 
tions, inferior  aspirations,  and  inferior 
character,  yet  recalling  in  his  tastes,  hab- 
its, and  manners  the  people  of  Magna 
Graecia.  Save  for  the  picturesque  dresses 
of  the  fellows  from  the  opposite  Albanian 
coast,  you  might  fancy  that  Corfu  was  one 
of  the  small  seaboard  cities  of  the  "Reg- 
no." One  observes  the  same  familiar 
talent  for  doing  nothing  inoffensively; 
the  same  remarkable  capacity  for  making 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  a  tumbler  of  lemonade, 
supplemented  by  a  small  newspaper,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  advertisements,  serve 
for  the  occupation  of  a  couple  of  hours; 
the  same  eager  facility  for  talking  about 
nothing  at  all,  and  consuming  as  much 
tobacco  as  a  reasonable  economy  will 
permit.  Outside  the  town  of  Corfu  you 
find  yourself  in  a  very  inferior  Italy  in- 
deed ;  for  tiie  Italians  are  genuinely  proud 
of  their  recovered  greatness  and  acquired 
liberty,  and  have  borne  without  a  murmur 
heavier  taxation  than  is  inflicted  on  any 
other  European  people,  in  order  to  far 
JigiiJ'a,  to  cut  a  figure  comniensurate  with 


the  suppressed  importance  of  their  coun- 
try. But  the  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  'Corfu  more  especially,  make  little  or 
no  effort  to  maintain  even  the  material 
advantages  that  have  been  bequeathed 
them.  Nothing  could  well  have  been 
more  costly  than  the  barracks  England 
erected  at  Corfu  while  the  Ionian  Islands 
yet  belonged  to  us ;  and  the  solid  walls 
and  almost  cyclopean  masonry  of  the 
forts  still  remain.  But  what  in  them,  and 
about  them,  can  go  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
are  gradually  tending  to  that  consumma- 
tion. Not  a  shilling  is  spent  to  preserve 
buildings  upon  which  untold  sums  were 
originally  lavished.  The  barracks  were 
crammed  with  troops,  for  the  controversy 
was  still  going  on  concerning  the  Greco- 
Turkish  frontier  ;  and  the  dirt  and  neglect 
that  surrounded  and  stamped  the  place 
are  indescribable.  The  magnificent  roads 
made  during  our  occupation  are  left  to 
the  untender  mercies  of  time  and  the 
seasons;  and  in  driving  from  Corfu  to 
Paleocastrizza,  a  distance  of  some  six- 
teen miles,  the  journey  is  considerably 
lengthened  by  the  necessity  to  which  by 
no  means  fastidious  drivers  must  defer  of 
steering  perpetually  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  the  other,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ruts,  holes,  and  pitfalls  with  which  a  once 
splendid  highway  is  now.  seamed.  Even 
as  it  was,  my  companion  and  I  had  to  put 
up  with  a  considerable  amount  of  jolting ; 
so  that,  in  spite  of  the  hoary  olive-woods, 
carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  through  which 
the  road  for  the  most  part  passes,  it  was 
with  some  satisfaction  we  descried  the 
convent-crowned  crag  of  Paleocastrizza 
soaring  into  the  blue  air  from  the  blue 
sea,  only  another  half  hour  in  front  of 
us.  In  a  little  land-locked  bay  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  sitting  on  the  myrtle  and  ar- 
butus that  grow  stuntedly  out  of  the  very 
shingle,  we  ate  our  bread,  figs,  and  or- 
anges, and  concurred  in  believing  that 
here  it  was  Nausicaa  received  Ulysses, 
after  washing  the  garments  destined  for 
her  nuptials,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
court  of  Alcinous.  Here,  too,  we  con- 
vinced ourselyes,  all  difficulties  and  au- 
thorities to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
the  Phaeacian  galley  which  conveyed 
Ulysses  to  Ithaca  was  on  its  return 
changed  to  stone,  as  described  in  the 
thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  by  the 
vengeance  of  Neptune,  just  as  it  was  en- 
tering the  port.  If  any  one  doubts  it,  let 
him  go  to  Paleocastrizza.     There,  sitting 

1  where  we  sat,  he  will  see  a  rock  as  strong- 
ly resembling  a  petrified  galley  as  either. 

1  nature  or  art  could  make  it.     Let  him  also 
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ascend  to  the  convent,  and  learn  how  dull, 
ignorant,  and  abject,  piety  can  become  in 
unworthy  hands.  I  never  visited  an  Ital- 
ian monastery,  no  matter  how  poor  or 
how  remote,  without  finding  abundant 
intelligence  and  sympathy,  if  of  a  singu- 
lar kind.  But  the  sea-gulls  lazily  flapping 
over  the  Adriatic  seemed  more  human 
than  the  two  tonsured  custodians  of  the 
convent  of  Paleocastrizza. 

On  the  following  evening,  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset,  we  were  on  board  the  Aus- 
trian steamer  that  was  to  convey  us  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  No  one  had  been 
able  to  say  when  it  would  start,  and  in  all 
such  matters  you  must  take  your  chance 
when  you  sail  in  Grecian  seas.  Once 
fairly  started,  however,  one  is  amply  re- 
warded for  past  uncertainty  and  confu- 
sion. No  indolence  of  man  can  alter  the 
highway  of  the  sea.  Its  ruts  are  of  its 
own  making,  and  these  it  speedily  repairs. 
It  happened  to  be  smoother  on  this  occa- 
sion than  macadam  or  asphalte,  and  in 
the  color  of  the  dying  day  the  Albanian 
coast  stood  out,  transfigured.  "Suli's 
rock  and  Parga's  shore"  were  within  hail, 
while  on  the  right  towered  the  mountains 
of  the  island  of  Santa  Maura,  better 
known  to  the  stranger  as  Leucadia. 
Shortly,  all  these,  and  more,  were  wrapped 
in  night.  But  morning  brought  kindred 
sights,  and  long  before  we  anchored  off 
Zante  we  could  scent  the  flowers  for 
which  the  island  "Zante,  Zante,  Fior  di 
Levante,"  is  celebrated.  For  less  than  a 
shilling  I  bought  a  huge  bouquet  of  the 
rarest  flowers,  for  which  in  Covent  Gar- 
den one  would  have  had  to  disburse  three 
guineas,  to  find  half  an  hour  later  that 
my  travelh'ng  companion  had  got  one  still 
larger  and  still  more  beautiful  for  six- 
pence. It  was  well  on  into  the  afternoon 
before  we  lifted  anchor,  drawing  ever 
nearer  to  Ithaca,  and  seeming  to  pass 
among  almost  as  many  islands  as  form  the 
Cyclades.  Long  before  we  approached 
jVIesolonghi  darkness  again  had  descend- 
ed. We  could  descry  it  only  by  its  lights, 
and  it  was  evident  that  it  would  be  late 
before  we  reached  Patras,  where  we  pro- 
posed to  disembark  and  pass  the  night. 
Our  notion  was  that  we  should  be  able  to 
get  across  from  Patras  to  the  Scala  of 
Salona  somehow  or  other  ;  and  once  at 
Salona,  Delphi  would  be  accessible.  We 
knew  that  our  steamer  did  not  stop  at 
Scala,  but  from  Patras  made  for  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  So,  as  soon  as  Patras  was 
reached,  we  dropped  down  with  our  bag- 
gage, amid  a  clamor  of  boatmen,  strongly 
recalling  Naples,  and  were  rowed  in  dark- 


ness to  the  shore.  My  companion,  with 
our  eflects,  was  to  make  for  the  Hotel  de 
la  Grande-Bretagne  as  best  he  could,  and 
I  was  to  go  straight  to  a  certain  consul, 
and  learn  from  him,  if  still  out  of  bed, 
how  to  get  to  Delphi. 

Once  face  to  face  with  this  worthy  per- 
son, all  my  schemes  for  performing  the 
journey  were  dissipated.  There  was  no 
earthly  means  of  getting  from  Patras  to 
Scala  unless  one  took  one's  chance  of 
tossing  about  several  days  in  the  gulf  in  a 
sailing  boat.  The  winds,  the  currents,  all 
were  declared  to  be  incalculable.  I  in- 
quired if  there  was  not  a  little  steam-tug 
of  some  kind.  Yes,  there  was,  but  it  did 
not  carry  more  coal  than  would  take  it 
across  the  gulf,  and  how  was  it  to  get  back 
again?  Suddenly  this  question  was  put 
to  me,  "  But  why  did  you  not  go  on  by 
the  steamer  you  came  by?  It  does  not 
touch  at  Scala  in  going  up  the  gulf,  but  it 
does  in  coming  down,  and  you  would  thus 
be  at  Salona  shortly  after  noon  to-mor- 
row." 

Matters  would  have  been  greatly  sim- 
plified had  I  been  vouchsafed  this  infor- 
mation at  Corfu.  We  should  not  have 
quitted  the  steamer,  and  should  willingly 
have  resigned  ourselves  to  another  night 
on  board  to  achieve  our  object.  Had  the 
steamer  already  left  Patras  ?  For  it  was 
only  to  touch  there,  and  then  proceed  on 
its  journey,  and  of  that  we  must  take  our 
chance.  It  was  night,  and  pitch  dark; 
and  there  were  no  signals  in  the  harbor  to 
tell  us  whether  the  boat  had  gone  or  not. 
I  rushed  off  to  the  hotel  as  fast  as  ill- 
paved  streets  would  let  me,  to  find  my 
travelling  companion  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  bed.  I  hurriedly  explained 
the  situation,  and  that  if  we  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  gettmg  aboard  again  before  the 
steamer  had  started  we  should  have  to 
wait  another  week  before  we  could  make 
for  the  abode  of  the  Muses.  A  hand-bar- 
row for  the  reconveyance  of  our  luggage 
was  with  difficulty  obtained,  and  away  we 
went  stumbling  through  the  dark  streets 
of  Patras  down  to  the  equally  dark  quay. 
"  Had  the  boat  gone  ?  "  "  No  ;  "  and 
away  we  were  pulled  through  the  still 
water  by  four  urchins,  who  at  once  began 
quarrelling  about  the  division  of  the  spoil 
we  had  promised  them  in  case  we  were 
not  too  late.  Presently  we  saw  something 
black  and  big  loom  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  we  knew  it  was  all  right.  It  was  all 
right,  however,  only  in  one  sense.  Our 
berths  had  gone,  and  it  was  plain  we 
should  have  to  spend  the  night  on  deck. 
In  ordinary  times  this  is  no  great  hard- 
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ship  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Greece, 
even  at  the  end  of  March  ;  but  the  vessel 
was  crowded  with  Albanian  volunteers, 
and  as  soon  as  steam  was  up  they  poured 
into  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  with  their 
beds,  their  rugs,  and  their  malodorous 
selves,  and  made  night  hideous  with  un- 
savory snoring. 

It  is  not  every  night,  however,  that  is 
spent  under  the  consciousness  that  with 
dawn  the  summits  of  Helicon  and  Par- 
nassus will  tower  into  view  on  one  side, 
and  Acro-Corinth  will  soar  into  the  air  on 
the  other;  and  that  all  around  will  be 
mountains  and  shores  still  peopled  with 
the  prehistoric  fables  and  the  human  his- 
tory of  a  people  who  have  left  behind 
them  a  matchless  mass  of  myths  and  so- 
cial records.  We  may  soon  expect  to  see 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  disappear,  and 
steamers  will  then  proceed  straight  up  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  to  Athens.  At  present 
they  are  brought  up  short  at  Lutrkki ; 
passengers  and  goods  are  conveyed  across 
the  neck  of  land  in  omnibuses  and  wag- 
ons to  Kalamkki,  and  there  they  are  put 
upon  another  steamer  and  conveyed  in  a 
few  hours  through  the  Gulf  of  Salamis  to 
Athens.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to 
detain  the  steamers  that  traffic  in  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  long  at  Lutrkki  ;  and,  intend- 
ing as  we  did  to  visit  Corinth  later,  we 
were  glad  to  be  again  descending  the  gulf 
on  our  way  to  the  Scala  of  Salona. 

A  big  name,  particularly  in  Greece, 
often  does  duty  for  a  very  small  thing; 
and  Scala  is  the  "  port  "  of  Salona,  the 
ancient  Amphissa.  Scala  consists  of  a 
khan,  a  few  houses,  many  boatmen,  and 
half  a  dozen  vehicles.  One  of  these  last 
we  engaged  to  take  us  to  Salona,  or,  as  I 
will  call  it,  Amphissa,  a  distance  of  about 
ten  miles.  This  journey  we  were  assured 
we  must  make  if  we  wanted  to  visit  Del- 
phi ;  for  at  Amphissa,  and  from  Am- 
phissa alone,  was  there  a  good  road 
thither,  and  at  Amphissa  we  should  pro- 
cure horses  or  mules  for  the  expedition. 
The  information  was  utterly  incorrect ; 
for  there  is  a  road  from  Scala  to  Delphi 
by  Chryso,  though  from  Chryso  to  Del- 
phi it  is  only  a  mule-track,  and  it  was  un- 
necessary to  go  to  Amphissa  at  all.  The 
mistake,  however,  was  immaterial,  and, 
indeed,  perhaps  a  fortunate  one,  for  Am- 
phissa is  worth  a  visit.  Such  madcap 
driving  as  our  charioteer  indulged  in  from 
Scala  to  Amphissa  I  never  elsewhere  ex- 
perienced. Indeed,  it  cannot  properly  be 
designated  driving  at  all.  Sitting  with 
his  legs  dangling  over  the  side  of  the 
driving-box,  and  twisting   cigarettes   or 
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smoking  them,  he  talked  to  his  rough* 
competent  little  horses,  but  never  handled 
the  whip  or  the  reins.  Amid  clouds  of 
dust  —  all  roads  in  Greece  are  dusty  — 
the  animals  galloped  along  at  about  four- 
teen miles  an  hour,  twisting  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road,  and  only  kept  from  leav- 
ing it  by  the  charm  that  lurked  in  the 
mystic  objurgations  addressed  to  them  at 
critical  moments  by  our  Hellenic  Jehu. 
Shortly  before  we  reached  Amphissa  we 
were  overtaken  by  another  vehicle  of  ex- 
actly the  same  pattern,  and  urged  along 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  by 
dint  of  similar  incantations.  Then  a  reg- 
ular chariot  race  began,  as  to  which  should 
enter  Amphissa  first ;  and  between  rows 
of  olives  we  raised  Olympian  dust  with 
axles  that  must  indeed  have  glowed.  We 
won  by  about  two  lengths,  drawing  up 
before  a  khan  that  scarcely  boded  either 
a  warm  welcome  or  goodly  cheer.  We 
had  fortified  ourselves  with  a  letter  to  a 
shopkeeper  in  the  place,  whom  we  found 
doling  out  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
sugar  to  a  barefooted,  bareheaded  maiden, 
his  only  customer.  He  seemed  delighted 
to  have  an  excuse  for  leaving  his  store 
and  accompanying  us  back  to  the  khan. 
As,  however,  be  spoke  no  known  language 
but  his  own,  and  as  I  found  that  what 
there  lingers  with  me  of  the  Homeric 
speech  of  my  schooldays  is  scant,  and 
was  utterly  unintelligible,  we  wandered 
about  in  search  of  a  pundit  who  the 
worthy  grocer  and  haberdasher  had  made 
us  understand  could  talk  Italian.  In  the 
course  of  the  search  we  made  acquaint- 
ance with  several  citizens  of  the  place, 
dressed  in  the  picturesque  Albanian  cos- 
tume, who  all  offered  us  coffee  and  gum 
arabic  sweetened  with  honey.  The  dis- 
covery of  the  interpreter  seemed  a  matter 
of  utter  indifference  as  compared  with 
this  hospitable  ceremonial.  At  last  the 
linguistic  go-between  was  unearthed,  and 
then  we  were  able  to  make  known  our 
wishes  to  visit  Delphi,  alias  Castri,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  now  known  to  the 
natives  of  Greece.  A  bargain  was  soon 
struck,  and  two  horses,  with  two  guides, 
were  to  be  outside  the  khan  at  six  o'clock 
the  following  morning. 

Partly,  no  doubt,  from  a  genuine  wish 
to  be  polite; and  good-natured,  but  partly 
also  from  a  deep-seated  craving  for 
human  society,  no  matter  how  unenter- 
taining,  our  newly  made  friends  never 
deserted  us  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Only 
one  of  them  could  really  hold  discourse 
with  us;  but  that  seemed  immaterial.  A 
Greek,  like  an  Italian,  cannot  conceive 
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that  any  human  being  should  wish  to  be 
alone  ;  and  his  notion  of  performing  the 
rites  of  hospitality  is  to  give  just  as  much 
of  his  presence  as  possible.     One  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  this  for  some  food 
?hat  could  be  eaten,  or  for  some  bed  that 
could    be    slept    upon.     But    there    was 
neither;    and   we    managed   as   best   we 
could   without   them.      Even    had    there 
been  anything  to  lie  down  upon  but  floors 
of  unutterable  filth,  and  bundles  of  wrap- 
pers that  seemed  to  have  been   huddled 
round  the  unwashed  forms  of  many  gen- 
erations of  the   descendants  of  the  Lo- 
crians,  sleep  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.     In  Amphissa  the  day  belongs 
to  the  children;  the  night  belongs  to  the 
doc's.     Both  are  about  equally  noisy.     All 
through  the  darkness  the  dogs,  a  huge, 
shaggy  breed,  howled,  bayed,  and  battled. 
I  doubt  if  any  one  could  have  turned  on 
his  pillow,  supposing   him   to  have  pos- 
sessed such  a  thing,  without  arousing  the 
watchful    ears   and  awakening  the  deep- 
mouthed  throats  of  that  canine  chorus. 
Amphissa  was  once  a  mighty  town  ;  it  is 
now  an  unnoticeable  village;  all  that  is 
left  of  the  greatness  of  old,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  being  the  ruins  of  the  walls  of 
its  Acropolis,  and  these  had  been  so  pulled 
down  and  built  up  again  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  again  let  go  to  ruin,  that  they 
no  longer  possess  any  meaning  or  signifi- 
cance, beyond  affording  a  fresh  text  for 
any  one  who  wishes  to  preach  upon  the 
vanity  of   human  life  and  the  mutability 
of   human   greatness.     The   situation   of 
Amphissa  is  still   beautiful,  and  that  is 
all  that  can  be  said  of  it.     The  mountains 
are  behind  it,  the  Crissean  plain  and  the 
Gulf   of    Corinth  below  it;   and  its  little 
peddling  trade  is  supported  by  the  people 
who  till  the  olive-groves  around  it. 

I  should  think  the  whole  world  presents 
no  such  contrast  between  past  greatness 
and  present  nothingness  as  the  site  and 
neighborhood  of  Delphi.  The  Chryso 
that  has  been  spoken  of  is  of  course  the 
ancient  Crisa,  founded  by  the  Cretans  on 
an  agreeable  slope  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
gorge  of  the  Pleistus  ;  and  Delphi  orig- 
inally was  only  a  local  Crissean  sanctuary. 
But  when  the  Dorians  settled  at  the  foot 
of  Parnassus,  Delphi  was  brought  into 
association  with  Tempe,  and  by  degrees 
was  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Amphictyonic  States,  and  became  the 
sacred  centre  of  the  Hellenic  world,  being 
withdrawn  from  the  authority  of  its  moth- 
er city,  though  not  without  considerable 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Crisa.  All  this 
one  may  read  in  many  an  erudite  volume  ; 


but  there  is  nothing  to  help  the  imagina- 
tion to  confirm  it  in  the  barren,  stony,  all 
but  trackless  mountain  territory  that  sur- 
rounds the  former  haunt  of  Apollo.  In 
going  to  Delphi,  or,  as  I  have  said  it  is 
called  by  the  country  folk,  Castri,  we  left 
Chryso  below  us,  and  so  got  nearer  to  the 
home  of  the  eagles.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  ride  abounded  in  charm  — 
the  charm  of  solitude;  wild  flowers, 
mountain  outlines,  blossoming  scrub,  and 
recurrent  glimpses  of  the  lake-like  Gulf 
of  Corinth  far  below.  But  streams  there 
are  none,  woods  there  are  none,  ruins 
there  are  none,  roads  there  are  none.  It 
is  like  riding  through  a  primeval  world, 
where  nothing  has  ever  happened  save 
the  periodical  revolution  of  the  unpeopled 
seasons.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve, and  wholly  impossible  to  picture  to 
yourself,  that  you  are  journeying  where 
once  tens  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
and  highly  civilized  pilgrims  annually 
journeyed  to  the  seat  of  learning  and  reli- 
gion, the  home  of  poetry  and  prophecy, 
the  centre  of  wealth,  law-giving,  and  na- 
tional aspiration.  Delphi  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Apollo;  and  Apollo  was,  as 
Curtius  says,  the  supreme  Exegetes,  the 
ultimate  source  of  legality.  "In  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  foundation  of  new 
sanctuaries,  and  the  institution  of  the 
worship  of  gods,  heroes,  and  the  dead,  he 
sate  as  the  native  maker  of  the  law  to  all 
the  world,  on  his  throne  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth."  Once,  and  once  only,  we  met 
some  sheep,  tended  by  a  couple  of  shep- 
herd lads,  with  an  earthenware  vessel  at 
their  side.  One  of  our  guides,  a  young, 
good-looking  chap,  as  lithe  and  supple  as 
a  chamois,  darted  off  at  the  top  of  his 
speed,  raised  the  vessel  to  his  lips,  and 
drained  deeply.  Water  is  sadly  scarce  in 
Greece,  and  the  very  name  of  it  inspirits 
the  Greek  peasant  as  the  mention  of  beer 
or  cider  inspirits  the  English  bucolic.  So 
excited  was  he  by  his  pull  at  the  cold 
water  that  he  drew  his  pistol  from  his 
girdle,  cocked  it,  made  believe  to  aim  at 
an  eagle  that  was  flying  overhead  many 
hundred  yards  beyond  range,  exclaimed 
"  Turchia  !  "  and  made  the  mountains  ring 
with  patriotic  laughter.  It  was  his  way 
of  conveying  to  us  that  if  Greece  had  to 
fight  Turkey,  Turkey  would  share  the  fate 
of  the  eagle  when  brought  within  reach  of 
the  sportsman. 

Probably  so  much  power,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  was  never  before  or  since  con- 
centrated in  one  spot  as  once  at  Delphi. 
Here  Apollo  announced  to  man  the  mind 
and  dictates  of  Zeus.    Even  the   Greek 
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calendar  fell  under  the  superintendence 
of  Delphi.  It  was  under  the  sanction  of 
Delphi  that  the  Olympian  festivals  were 
established.  It  was  Delphi  that  taught 
the  great  Hellenic  doctrine  of  harmonious 
development.  "Know  thyself"  and 
*'  Moderation  in  all  things  "  were  two  of 
the  inscriptions  to  be  read  over  the  porch 
of  the  temple.  Though  Apollo  came  to 
Delphi  through  trackless  forests,  it  was 
imperative  that  roads  not  only  secure  but 
commodious  should  lead  to  his  sanctuary. 
Hence  the  very  width  of  the  road  to  Del- 
phi acquired  sacred  significance,  and  its 
gauge  of  five  feet  four  inches  prevailed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Greece. 
Thus  Delphi,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
helped  to  maintain  the  sentiment  of  com- 
mon nationality,  to  regulate  religious  wor- 
ship, to  determine  chronology,  to  deepen 
the  moral  consciousness  of  the  people,  to 
advance  colonization,  and  to  spread  a 
many-sided  culture.  Its  influence  upon 
art  was  equally  strong.  The  Temple  of 
ApoMo  was  the  germ  of  the  noblest  archi- 
tecture of  Greece  ;  and  thence  music  and 
poetry  drew  their  most  powerful  inspira- 
tion, just  as  at  the  same  time  it  remained 
a  great  political  centre  for  the  entire  Hel- 
lenic world.  But  it  was  its  political  char- 
acter that  concealed  the  seeds  of  its  ruin. 
The  time  came  when,  by  reason  of  the 
fratricidal  struggle  between  the  States  of 
Greece,  and  mainly  between  Athens  and 
Sparta,  Delphi  had  to  take  a  side.  For  a 
season  it  strove  craftily  to  hold  the  bal- 
ance between  the  two ;  but  when  that 
operation  became  impossible,  its  influence 
declined,  and  its  authority  as  a  central 
'umpire  necessarily  disappeared.  Even 
by  the  time  of  the  great  Persian  War  it 
had  fallen  into  discredit.  Its  oracles  had 
proved  cowardly  and  irresolute,  and  strove 
to  keep  back  some  of  the  Amphictyonic 
States  from  patriotic  action.  At  last  its 
original  aim  and  purport  vanished,  and, 
in  flagrant  violation  of  its  fundamental 
law  and  meaning,  sanguinary  victories 
won  by  Hellenes  over  Hellenes  were  com- 
memorated by  tablets  at  Delphi. 

The  village  or  hamlet  of  Castri  occupies 
the  site  of  ancient  Delphi.  Some  few 
excavations  have  been  made  by  German 
enthusiasts  ;  some  small  sections  of  fallen 
columns  have  been  set  on  end ;  a  narrow 
strip  of  marble  pavement  has  been  cleared 
of  superincumbent  rubbish,  and  on  one 
side  of  the  excavation  Greek  inscriptions 
have  been  let  into  the  earthen  wall.  They 
all  seem  utterly  out  of  place;  and  despite 
the  fact  of  remembering  where  one  is 
standing,  one  cannot  help  wondering  how 


they  got  there.  Round  them  are  small 
primitive  dwellings,  tenanted  by  a  simple 
and  unlettered  people.  Nor  are  there 
many  of  these.  The  place  scarcely  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  village.  We  had 
fortified  ourselves  with  a  line  from  our 
friend  the  grocer  and  haberdasher  at 
Amphissa  to  the  head  man  of  the  place. 
There  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  him. 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow  to  look  at,  six- 
foot  two  in  his  buskins,  with  a  head  like 
St.  Luke,  a  magnificent  model  for  anyone 
in  search  of  the  picturesque.  His  general 
appearance  was  savage  enough,  but  his 
eyes  had  an  unusual  mildness  in  them: 
and  after  reading  the  letter,  he  was  evi- 
dently disposed  to  do  anything  he  could 
for  us.  But  again  the  difficulty  of  oral 
communication  arose.  Again,  however, 
it  was  settled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
peasant  who  had  been  a  sailor,  who  had 
command  of  perhaps  fifty  Italian  words, 
most  of  them  pertinent  to  common  con- 
versation. Every  male  denizen  of  the 
place  mustered  round  us  as  soon  as  they 
perceived  that  we  were  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  head  man  of  Castri ;  and  we 
were  favored  with  their  society  for  the 
rest  of  our  visit.  They  were  keenly  anx- 
ious to  know  how  much  territory  Greece 
was  to  get  from  Turkey,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  small  map  we  we're  able  to  enlighten 
them.  They  understood  all  about  the 
value  of  Epirus  and  the  worth  of  Janina, 
and  shook  their  heads  gloomily  when  we 
said  that  all  present  hope  of  obtaining 
the  latter  must  be  abandoned.  In  the 
War  of  Independence  Castri  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  hor- 
rible traditions  of  the  time  still  flourish 
among  its  dwellers. 

In  order  to  give  any  lengthened  de- 
scription of  Delphi,  as  Delphi,  or  Castri, 
is  now,  one  would  have  to  indulge  in 
some  romancing.  There  is  nothing  to 
describe.  Mountains,  wild  flowers,  and 
silence  —  that  is  all.  Our  hosts — :for 
such  they  evidently  considered  themselves 
to  be — trooped  after  us  towards  the 
Castalian  Fountain,  where  their  wives 
and  daughters  were  washing  the  family 
linen.  Their  kirtles  were  tucked  up,  and 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  young  and 
pretty  members  of  this  classical  laundry 
let  out  a  reef  or  two  as  we  approached, 
while  the  old  crones  thought  that  opera- 
tion superfluous.  The  Pythia  bathes  in 
the  fountain  and  sits  on  her  tripod  no 
more.  The  oracles  are  dumb.  We  drank 
of  the  sacred  water  above  where  it  was 
muddied  by  the  industrious  vestals  of  to- 
day, and  chewed   some    of    its    cresses. 
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,Vhat  Muses  there  were,  were  up  to  the 
:lbow  in  soapsuds.  Was  there  ever  such 
fi  commentary  on  the  Sic  transit  gloria 
fnundi?  Hard  by  there  is  still  a  shrine, 
[out  it  is  dedicated,  not  to  Apollo,  but  to 
'Saint  Elias,  who,  despite  his  nominal 
oatronaire  of  the  little  chapel,  is  com- 
pletely overshadowed,  as  in  so  many  other 
Greek  churches,  by  the  Mother  of  God. 
That  is  the  title  she  is  always  given  ;  no 
metaphorical  word  like  a  Madonna  being 
employed  to  mitigate  the  stern  directness 
of  the  doctrine  with  which  the  blessed 
among  women  is  associated.  Her  face, 
as  pictured  in  sacred  Greek  frescoes,  is 
neither  gentle  nor  sad,  but  awful,  far- 
away, austere,  I  might  almost  say  ab- 
stract. You  may  see  something  of  it  in 
Cimabue.  But  the  Italians  soon  made 
the  Mother  of  God  in  their  own  more 
liuman  image,  and  dowered  her  with 
tears,  smiles,  and  indulgent  pity.  Nor 
does  one  see  among  Greek  believers  the 
same  vulgar  familiarity  with  things  sup- 
posed to  be  sacred  that  strikes  one  among 
the  sacristans,  beadles,  and  ciceroni  of 
Italy.  The  little  church  was  literally  cov- 
ered with  mural  decorations,  all  of  them 
dedicated  to  the  lives  of  saints,  or  to  the 
story  of  the  Redemption.  One  of  these 
represented  "  the  Resurrection  ;  "  and 
while  my  companion  and  I  were  admiring 
it  for  its  artistic  value,  the  retired  mar- 
iner, who  evidently  thought  that  to  us 
heretical  Englishmen  the  theme  of  the 
fresco  was  novel,  attempted  to  describe  it 
to  us  in  short,  crisp  sentences  denuded 
of  copulatives,  and  compressed  to  accom- 
modate his  extremely  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language  in  which  he  tried 
to  speak.  But  his  enthusiasm  made  him 
roughly  eloquent;  and  when,  accompany- 
ing the  words  with  pertinent  gesticulation, 
and  winding  up'the  story  by  narrating  the 
triumph  of  Christ  over  Death  and  Hell, 
he  exclaimed,  "Cristo  morto ;  Cristo 
sepolto :  niente  a  Dio  !  Sorge  Cristo,  Ev- 
viva  Cristo  ! "  all  the  male  denizens  of 
Delphi  crossed  themselves  at  mention  of 
the  name,  and  Apollo  and  the  Pythia 
and  the  Muses  seemed,  as  Milton  says, 
"with  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos 
leaving." 

Close  by  the  church  is  the  Monastery 
of  St.  Elias,  containing  one  monk.  Un- 
der an  ilex-tree  he  spread  out  a  mattress 
and  pillows,  that  we  might  repose  ;  and  as 
it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  our  retinue 
even  for  an  instant,  much  as  we  naturally 
desired  to  be  left  to  that  silent  solitude 


which  is  the  true  genius  loci  oi  all  places 
that  have  a  past,  we  threw  ourselves  down 
and  feigned  slumber.  On  the  grass,  and 
under  the  trees  around,  our  Delphic  fol- 
lowing likewise  flung  themselves,  and 
were  soon  sleeping  and  snoring  in  good 
earnest.  Then  we  opened  our  eyes,  gazed 
at  the  bright  blue  sky  through  the  dark 
green  foliage,  listened  to  the  distant  mur- 
mur of  the  most  sacred  fountain  in  the 
world,  and  pondered  many  things. 

The  midday  siesta  over,  we  were  in- 
vited to  the  house  of  the  head  man,  and 
there  regaled  with  dried  olives,  curds, 
sour  bread,  Castalian  watercresses  steeped 
in  vinegar,  and  what  I  should  call  turpen- 
tine if  my  hospitable  friends  had  not 
offered  it  as  wine.  As  we  ate,  women 
and  children  came  and  timidly  glanced  at 
us ;  one  young  creature  very  beautiful, 
and  holding  a  child  in  her  arms  as  none 
but  a  Greek  or  an  Italian  mother  knows 
how  to  hold  a  child.  All  these  people 
are  picturesque  by  unconscious  and  inev- 
itable instinct.  That  laborer  leaning  on 
his  spade  is  a  picture.  That  matron  march- 
ing to  the  well  is  a  flawless  composition. 
That  fellow  lying  along  the  wall  is  atti- 
tudinizing unawares.  The  various  group 
around  us  as  we  fed  arranged  itself  as  at 
the  prompting  of  some  cunning  artist. 
But  were  we  really  going  ?  Would  we  not 
stay  three  days  ?  If  we  would  they  would 
kill  a  kid,  and  we  would  all  be  merry  to- 
gether. The  temptation  would  have  been 
great  but  for  the  reflection  that  for  three 
mortal  days  we  should  never  be  able  to 
stir  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
whole  population  of  Delphi.  They  at- 
tended us  somewhat  on  our  way,  and  then 
once  more  we  were  in  the  company  of  the 
mountains.  We  returned  to  Amphissa 
by  Chryso,  a  far  more  flourishing  place 
than  Castri,  though  nothing  more  than  a 
good-sized  village.  A  little  way  below  it, 
just  as  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  began  to 
broaden  out  to  our  gaze,  we  met  a  civil 
engineer,  with  two  attendants  and  a  the- 
odolite. He  was  making  a  survey  for  a 
road  from  Scala  to  Delphi.  So,  by-and- 
by,  Delphi  will  be  accessible  by  carriage  ; 
and  those  who  want  to  see  it  as  it  still  is, 
had  better  make  haste.  For  the  company 
of  Mr.  Cook  will  soon  invade  the  Casta- 
lian Fount,  and  the  personally  conducted 
tours  of  Mr.  Gaze  will  become  familiar 
with  the  shrine  of  Apollo.  You  will  tele- 
graph or  telephone  to  the  Pythia  Hotel 
for  a  bed,  and  the  oracles  of  the  place 
will  be  valets  and  couriers. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
"PHIZ"   AND   "BOZ." 


When  Mr.  Dickens  was  makingr  his 
last  tour  in  the  United  States,  the  follow- 
ing incident  occurred  at  one  of  the  West- 
ern towns,  where  he  gave  a  series  of  read- 
ings. The  programme  fncluded  the  trial 
scene  from  "  Pickwick  ;  "  a  very  large  and 
attentive  audience  was  assembled,  and  all 
seemed  pleased,  with  the  exception  of 
one  individual,  a  burly  and  emphatic  per- 
son, who,  accosting  a  member  of  the 
reader's  party,  inquired  whether  the  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  had  been  listening  was 
really  Mr.  Dickens.  "  Certainly,  that  is 
Mr.  Dickens,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  who 
wrote  'Pickwick'.?"  "Yes,  the  same." 
"  Then  you  just  tell  him,"  said  the  ag- 
grieved questioner,  "that  he  knows  no 
more  about  Sam  Weller  than  a  cow  knows 
about  pleating  a  shirt !  "  How  often  has 
one  heard  the  same  thing  (not  so  graphi- 
cally expressed)  said  by  disappointed  lis- 
teners to  the  heavy,  lumpish,  drawling 
rendering  of  the  "  Sam  "  of  whom  one  has 
so  totally  different  an  idea,  by  the  humor- 
ist to  whom  we  were  accustomed  to  think 
ourselves  entirely  indebted  for  him! 
That  Sam  could  never  have  "  bestowed  a 
wink  the  intense  significance  of  which 
passes  description  "  on  anybody,  or  been 
capable  of  catching  the  tone  of  the 
"  friendly  swarry  "  of  the  Balh  footmen. 
That  Sam  was  a  hoarse,  vulgar  lout, 
needing  a  great  deal  of  room  to  turn  him- 
self round  in,  and  no  more  like  the  smart 
fellow  who  plays  a  return  match  with  Job 
Trotter  in  Mr.  Nubbles's  kitchen,  than 
the  Single  Gentleman  of  the  "Old  Curi- 
osity Shop  "  is  like  the  pathetic  figure  of 
Master  Humphrey  seated  in  the  corner 
by  the  clock,  though  the  identity  of  these 
two  is  indicated  to  the  reader  in  a  passage 
which  both  the  author  and  the  illustrator 
seemed  to  have  overlooked.  The  truth 
is,  our  Sam  Weller  —  the  Sam  of  that 
frank  Western  farmer  —  is  Hablot 
Browne's  Sam  Weller,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  accept  any  other.  This  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  the  power  of  the  distin- 
guished artist  whom  we  have  so  lately 
lost,  and  who  is  indissolubly  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the  treas- 
ures of  memory  —  that  of  the  books  that 
delighted  us,  and  the  fancies  that  were 
realities  to  us  in  early  days.  It  is,  how- 
ever, only  one  among  many,  for  every  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  works  of  Dickens 
and  Lever  which  have  a  peculiarly  strong 
hold  upon  the  memory,  mean  and  are 
what  "  Phiz  "  has  made  them.     He  put  the 


fine  point  on  the  humor  of  Dickens,  and 
catching  —  especially  in  the  illustrations 
fo  "  Master  Humphrey's  Clock"  — that 
delightful  vein  of  extravagance,  which  a 
lesser  artist  of  a  duller  wit  would  have 
swollen  into  sheer  caricature,  he  gives  us 
two  such  finely  differentiated  figures  as 
the  delightful  Dick  and  the  whimsical 
Chuckster,  and  then  Quilp,  with  the  "dog- 
like smile"  and  the  bow-legs;  Codlin, 
Short,  Jerry,  the  dancing  dogs,  and  Whis- 
ker. The  latter  we  hold  to  be  the  most 
characteristic  four-legged  portrait  in  exist- 
ence. Think  of  him,  as  he  stands  at 
Mr.  Witherden's  door,  steadily  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  mild  remonstrances  of  Mr. 
Abel,  and  the  "  Dear,  dear,  what  a  naughty 
Whisker  !  "  of  the  old  lady  ;  as  he  dashes 
off,  full  of  purpose,  with  the  Marchioness 
hanging  on  behind  the  little  carriage,  in 
the  act  of  losing  her  one  shoe  forever,  and 
as  he  submits  to  be  hugged  by  the  res- 
cued Kit,  and  say  whether  playfulness, 
obstinacy,  good  living,  and  a  serene  con- 
sciousness of  being  master  of  th.e  situa- 
tion, could  find  more  perfect  expression 
in  the  form  of  a  pony.  Again,  think  of 
the  half-tipsy  horror  in  the  faces  of  ]\Irs. 
Jiniwin  and  Sampson  Brass,  the  sus- 
pended motion  of  the  teaspoon  in  the 
hand  of  the  cruelly  disappointed  mother- 
in-law,  and  the  lifting  of  her  warning  fin- 
ger, as  Quilp  interrupts  the  calumnious 
description  of  his  nose,  by  "  Aquiline,  you 
hag!"  Could  anything  beat  the  expres- 
siveness of  that  little  picture,  with  the 
stolid  men  in  sou-westers,  who  have  been 
dragging  the  river  (it  is  to  drown  the 
dwarf,  in  the  end,  so  that  there  is  a  touch 
of  iron  grimness  in  this  conceit),  and  are 
requested  by  Quilp  to  "keep  everything 
they  find  —  upon  the  body."  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  turn  at  once  from  this  scene  to 
the  fine  picture  of  Quilp's  corpse,  when 
the  river,  after  it  has  "toyed  and  jested 
with  its  ghastly  freight,"  has  flung  it  on 
the  bank,  amid  the  weeds  and  stones  and 
stumps  of  a  lonely  place,  where  pirates 
had  been  hunt;  in  chains.  The  reaches 
of  the  winding  river,  the  long,  flat  shores, 
the  rough,  heavy,  numbered  posts,  the 
heavily  swooping  birds  of  prey,  the  tum- 
bled, dishonored  corpse  tossed  there,  head 
downwards,  with  the  clenched  hand, 
bared  arm,  and  one  leg,  with  the  claw-like 
foot  in  its  torn  stocking,  crooked  over  a 
stump,  form  a  composition  that  "Phiz" 
has  rarely  excelled.  And  if  he  has  been 
the  one  interpreter  of  Dickens  who 
adorned  every  humorous  conception  which 
he  touched,  he  has  also  done  away  with 
much  of  the  raawkishness   of   Dickens's 
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sentiment,  and  modified  his  vulgarity. 
Edith  Dombey,  Lady  Dedlock,  and  Mrs. 
Merdle  are  instances  that  will  occur  to 
everf  one;  the  three  are  caricatures  in 
the  books,  but  they  are  sympathetic  per- 
sonaijes  in  the  artist's  presentments.  It 
is,  indeed,  owing  to  the  two  fine  illustra- 
tions of  the  Carker  episode,  that  the  whole 
story  of  the  elopement  in  "  Dombey  and 
Son  "  fails  to  strike  the  reader  at  once  as 
simply  a  mock-heroic  treatment  of  the  feat 
of  "cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's 
face."  When  "Phiz"  fails  as  the  illus- 
trator of  Dickens,  it  is  because  he  has  had 
to  illustrate  a  failure  ;  he  never  missed  the 
humor  of  the  author,  because  he  always 
felt  it  ,  the  sentiment  he  probably  de- 
spised. The  self-conscious,  affected 
Esther  Summerson,  in  "  Bleak  House," 
would  be  altogether  odious  ;  the  less  tire- 
some, but  feeble  and  lachrymose  Amy 
Dorrit;  and  the  shadowy  Mary  Graham, 
of  "  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  would  be  no- 
bodies, but  for  their  portraiture  by 
"Phiz."  Both  author  and  artist  failed 
equally  to  interest  the  reader  in  Madeline 
Bray.  Kate  Nickleby  is  charming; 
Ralph,  one  of  Mr.  Hablot  Browne's  mem- 
orable works;  Squeers,  though  carica- 
tured, is  admirable;  Smike,  the  Ken- 
wigses,  and  the  Crummleses,  are  very 
clever;  Morleena  in  the  barber's  shop, 
with  the  coal-heaver  who  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  "the  line,"  scratching  his  head  in 
puzzled  disconcertedness,  is  as  good  as 
Mr.  Pickwick  going  down  the  slide;  but 
Nicholas  Nickleby's  ladylove,  with  a  big 
face,  and  no  figure  inside  her  clothes,  is 
as  feeble  a  creature  as  Minnie  Gowan  in 
"Little  Dorrit." 

The  tea  and  quarrel  scene  between 
Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Prig  is  one  of  the 
author's  masterpieces  ;  the  same  may  cer- 
tainly be  saidt)f  the  illustration,  from  the 
toppling  pippins  on  the  bedstead,  and  the' 
extinguisher  bandboxes,  to  the  symptoms 
of  inflammation  in  the  faces  and  tempers 
of  the  ladies.  Wonderfully  good,  also,  is 
the  scene  of  Mr.  Pecksniff's  discomfiture; 
the  detected  humbug's  face,  as  he  rests 
his  head  against  the  wainscot,  "with 
an  expression  of  disconcerted  meek- 
ness enormously  ridiculous,"  is  perfect. 
Among  the  semi-comical,  as  distinguished 
from  the  broadly  farcical  characters  whom 
"Phiz"  had  to  portray  for  "  Boz,"  Tim 
Linkinwater  is  highly  meritorious;  the 
smiling,  yet  anxious  solicitude  with  which 
he  watches  Nicholas  Nickleby's  ddbiit^  the 
wave  of  his  pen  with  which  he  invites  the 
brothers  to  silence  and  motionlessness,  the 
tilted  stool,  the  natty  shoes,  all  are  admi- 


rably characteristic.  Miss  La  Creevy  is 
sheer  caricature,  and  this  is  a  pity. 
"Phiz"  might  have  made  them  "a  com- 
fortable couple." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  "Phiz" 
might  not  have  induced  Mr.  Dickens  to 
suppress  the  introductory  chapter  of 
"Martin  Chuzzlewit," — it  is  not  sur- 
passed in  vulgarity  and  puerile,  would-be 
humor  by  any  of  his  earlier  "Sketches," 
or  even  by  certain  parts  of  his  "  Pictures 
from  Italy  "  (which  we  take  to  be  the  low- 
water  mark  of  his  performances) — for 
the  frontispiece  to  that  work,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  author's  best,  is  one  of  Mr. 
Hablot's  Browne's  happiest  achievements. 
So  graceful  is  the  conceit,  so  beautiful  is 
the  musing,  vision-seeing  figure  of  Tom 
Pinch,  with  all  the  aerial  fabric  of  the 
story  floating  round  him,  that  we  cannot 
bear  to  reflect  that  a  real  Tom  Pinch 
would  be  an  insufferable  idiot,  and  that  a 
real  Pecksniff  could  not  take  in  even  such 
a  fool  as  he. 

"Phiz"  found  Mr.  Dombey  a  difficult 
ideal  to  portray,  and  made  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sketches,  before  he  hit  upon  that 
one  to  which  he  generally,  not  always,  ad- 
hered. Mr.  Dombey,  in  his  courting  days 
at  Leamington,  is  not  like  Mr.  Dombey 
talking  about  "a  cold  spring"  to  deceive 
the  world  ;  but  the  artist's  perplexity  is  not 
surprising,  for  the  author  varied  his  Dom- 
bey considerably,  making  him  merely  a 
pompous  ass  in  the  first  part  of  the  story, 
intensifying  his  purse-pride  and  folly  in 
the  second  part,  and  turning  him  into  a 
brute  and  the  dupe  of  the  coarsest  chican- 
ery in  the  third.  This  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration, a  note  of  Dickens's  lack  of 
education  which,  but  for  his  wonderful 
humor,  must  have  been  fatal  to  his  fic- 
tions, was  in  most  instances  toned  down 
by  the  sympathetic,  but  more  refined 
taste  of  the  artist,  who,  after  "  Pickwick," 
almost  always  avoided  caricature  in  il- 
lustrating Dickens.  In  his  illustrations 
to  the  works  of  Lever  and  Ainsworth, 
"  Phiz  "  showed  that  he  could  enter  into 
and  render  human  interests,  emotions, 
and  passions  which  were  out  of  the  range 
of  Dickens's  humor  and  of  narrative 
power. 

To  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton  we  are  indebted 
for  a  slight  memoir  of  "  Phiz,"  which  is 
chiefly  concerned,  as  it  ought  to  be,  with 
the  artist.  The  man  chose  to  live  in  re- 
tirement, to  "keep  himself  to  himself"  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase  ;  and  he 
was  in  his  right  so  to  choose,  and  it  is  the 
artist,  and  not  the  man,  with  whom  the 
public  are  concerned.     We  do  not  want 
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to  know  for  what  reason  "  Phiz "  and 
♦' Boz "  quarrelled  in  1859,  just  after 
"Phiz"  had  illustrated  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  with  etchings  which  come  nearer 
to  those  in  "  Barnaby  Rudge  "  than  any 
other  of  the  artist's  works  of  this  kind. 
"Phiz"  was  not  the  only  friend  whom 
Dickens  lost,  for  he  had  played  the  part 
of  iconoclast  to  himself.  The  quarrel, 
however,  was  a  disaster  for  the  readers  of 
Dickens.  Mr.  Marcus  Stone  and  Mr. 
Luke  Fildes  illustrated  "Our  Mutual 
Friend  "  and  the  fragment  of  "  Edwin 
Drood."     Mr.  Kitton  truly  says  that  these 


"phiz"  and  "boz." 


accomplished  painters  avoided  caricature 
and  forced  humor  ;  but  those  two  works 
are  full  of  botli,  and  they  failed  either  to 
illustrate,  or  to  palliate  them.  We  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  thousands  of  readers 
to  whom  the  Pickwickians,  Dick  Swiv- 
eller,  Mark  Tapley,  Pecksniff,  Peggotty, 
Barnaby  Rudge,  Maypole  Hugh,  Grip, 
Guppy,  Skimpole,  and  Inspector  I3ucket, 
are  images  as  familiar  and  recognizable 
as  their  own  in  a  glass,  have  the  least  idea 
of  the  personages  of  either  story,  or  have 
ever  cared  to  form  one,  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr.  Fildes. 
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Adulteration  in  the  Olden  Time.  —  As 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
we  find  it  recorded  in  Domesday  Book  that  in 
the  city  of  Chester  a  knavish  brewer,  "  malum 
cerevisiam  faciens,  in  cathedra  ponehatur  stereo- 
ris"  —  in  other  words,  the  offender  was  taken 
round  the  town  in  the  cart  in  which  the  refuse 
of  the  place  had  been  collected,  and  to  this 
degradation  was  often  added  corporal  chastise- 
ment. In  many  towns  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, we  find  "ale-tasters,"  whose  duty  it  was 
to  inspect  the  beer.  In  1529,  for  example,  the 
mayor  of  Guildford  ordered  that  the  brewers 
make  a  good  useful  ale,  and  that  they  sell  none 
until  it  be  tasted  by  the  "  ale-taster."  The  ale 
was  not  only  tasted,  but  some  of  it  was  spilt 
on  a  wooden  seat,  and  on  the  wet  place  the 
taster  sat,  attired  in  leathern  breeches,  then 
common  enough.  If  sugar  had  been  added  to 
the  beer,  the  taster  became  so  adherent  that 
rising  was  difficult  j  but  if  sugar  had  not  been 
added,  it  was  then  considered  that  the  dried 
extract  had  no  adhesive  property.  A  less 
coarse,  but  not  dissimilar,  method  was  also 
applied  by  the  earlier  inspectors  to  test  the 
purity  of  milk.  The  frauds  of  the  vintners  or 
wine-sellers  attracted  some  share  of  public 
attention  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, as  shown  by  municipal  records,  fugitive 
tracts  and  broadsides.  In  August,  1553,  a  cer- 
tain Paul  Barnardo  brought  into  the  port  of 
London  some  wine,  and  there  is  extant  an 
order  in  council  directing  the  lord  mayor  to 
find  five  or  six  vintners  to  rack  and  draw  off 
the  said  pipes  of  wine  into  another  vessel,  and 
to  certify  what  drugs  or  ingredients  they  found 
in  the  said  wine  or  cask  to  sophisticate  the 
same.  At  a  later  date  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  contain  a  certificate  from  the 
lord  mayor  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  stating 
that  the  wines  of  a  certain  "  Peter  Van  Payne  " 
had  been  drawn  off  in  his  presence,  and  that 
in  eight  of  the  pipes  had  been  found  bundles 
of  weeds,  in  four  others  some  quantities  of 
sulphur,  in  another  a  piece  of  match,  and  in 
all  of  them  a  kind  of  gravel  mixture  sticking 
to  the  casks  ;  that  they  were  conceived  to  be 
unwholesome  and  of  a  nature  similar  to  others 
formerly  condemned  and  destroyed.     In  "  The 


Search  after  Claret,"  by  Richard  Ames,  a  thin 
quarto,  the  last  leaf  is  occupied  by  the  follow- 
ing   advertisement :    "  If    any    vintner,   wine- 
cooper,  etc.,  between  Whitechapel  and  West- 
minster Abbey,  have  some  tuns  or  hogsheads 
of  old  rich  unadulterated  claret,  and  will  sellj 
it  as  the  law  directs  for  sixpence  per  quart  J 
this  is  to  give  notice,  that  he  shall  have  morel 
customers   than   half   his  profession,  and   hisf 
house  be  as  full  from  morning  to  night  as 
conventicle  or  Westminster  Hall  the  first  daj 
of   term."     Later,  the  vintners   became  morel 
scientific   in   their   operations.      Addison    (iiii 
"The   Tatler,"  No.    131,   17 10)   alluded   to  aj 
certain  fraternity  of   chemical  operators  whaj 
wrought    underground   in  holes,  caverns,  anc 
dark   retirements   to   conceal   their   mysteriesl 
from  the  eyes  and  observations  of  mankind.] 
"  These  subtle  philosophers  are  daily  employee 
in   the  transmutation  of   liquors,  and    by  the 
power  of  magical  drugs  and  incantations  raise 
under  the  streets  of  London  the  choicest  prod-J 
ucts  of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  France;  thej 
squeeze    Bordeaux  out  of  the  sloe,  and  dra\ 
champagne  from  an  apple." 

Country  Brewers'  Gazette. 


A  Giant  Bird.  —  In  the  neighborhood  ofl 
Rheims,  recently,  M.  De  Lemoinne  found  suffi-| 
cient  remains  of   a  remarkable  bird  (of  ne^ 
species),  belonging   to   the   eocene   epoch,  tc 
give  a  fair  idea  of  its  structure.     A  thigh  bone 
of  the  same  animal  had  before  been  discoveredj 
by   M.    Plante,    the   well-known   physicist,   atj 
Meudon  ;  it  was  about  eighteen  inches  long.] 
The  bird  was  of  gigantic  size,  having  a  height,! 
when  erect,  of  at  least  ten  feet.     The  skull  wasj 
comparatively  large,  and  less  disproportionate 
than  that  of  the  ostrich.     In  the  opinion  of  MJ 
Alph.  Milne-Edwards,  judging  by  the  skeleton, 
the  bird  had  affinities  to  the  duck,  but  it  has 
peculiarities  which  forbid  the  ranking  of  it  in 
any   of   the   present   natural   groups.     It   has 
been   called    Gastornis   Edwardsii.      Various 
anatomical   details,  with  a  representation  of 
the  skeleton,  are  given  by  M.  Meunier  in  La 
Nature^  466. 
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A  MIDWAY  MILESTONE. 


"  Come  down,"  the  simple  letter  says, 
"And  keep  your  Sabbath  birthday  here. 
Come  down  and  hear  the  church  bells  ring, 
And  hear  the  song  the  thrushes  sing 

Among  the  leafy  bowers  ; 
Come  forth  from  dreary  city  ways, 
And  glad  us  with  your  presence,  dear. 

And  longed  for  as  the  summer  flowers. 

*'  Come  down,  and  we  will  take  once  more 
The  heathy  path  across  the  hill ; 
Or  saunter  through  the  dewy  lane, 
"Wherein  we  parted  with  such  pain 

A  little  year  ago. 
The  heath  is  sweet  with  honey  store, 
The  fair  green  lane  is  dewy  still, 

And  I  —  I  long  to  see  you  so  ! 

"  Come  down,  and  we  will  sit  again 
Beside  the  milestone  grey  and  old, 
That  stands  without  our  garden  gate, 
The  spot  where  I  was  wont  to  wait. 

And  listen,  while  your  feet 
Passed  to  the  highway  from  the  lane, 
And  my  heart  seemed  too  full  to  hold 

Its  tender  bliss,  so  new  and  sweet." 

I  sit  me  in  the  summer  dusk, 
The  sultry  dusk  of  city  ways, 
I  put  the  letter  from  my  hand. 
And  memory  brings  at  my  command 

The  past  before  mine  eyes. 
I  see  a  garden,  sweet  with  musk 
And  lilies,  wrapped  in  silver  haze, 

And  sleeping  under  summer  skies. 

A  garden  gateway,  clothed  about 

With  cream  and  crimson  woodbine  flowers, 

And  in  the  copse  across  the  way. 

The  bird  that  singeth  not  by  day, 

Chants  of  her  cruel  fate. 
The  long  white  highway  stretches  ont. 
And  faint  pink  eglantine  embowers 

A  milestone  by  the  garden  gate. 

A  stone  that  on  its  ancient  face 
A  magic  number  shows  to  me. 
In  quaint  old  figures  mossy-brown. 
So  many  miles  to  London  town  — 

So  many  years  have  I ; 
Ah,  little  girl !  the  barren  space 
Of  my  spent  youth  'twixt  me  and  thee, 

Forevermore  must  coldly  lie. 

I  think  the  moonlight  touched  my  brain 
That  summer  night  a  year  ago  ; 
Though  sweet  thy  love,  I  had  no  right 
To  win  the  sacred  blossom  white 

Of  thy  pure  girlish  heart ; 
Thy  tears  fell  down  like  summer  rain. 
To  hear  me  tell  my  tale  of  woe. 

Would   God   they   could    have   healed   the 
smart ! 


Would  God  that  to  my  empty  home. 
Where  sombre  shadows  come  at  will. 
Mine  hand  could  lead  thee,  to  dispel 
The  doleful  memories  that  dwell 

Beside  its  hearthstone  cold  ; 
Or  would  that  I  with  thee  could  roam 
The  dewy  lane,  the  heath-clad  hill. 

And  sit  beside  the  milestone  old. 

Would  God,  sweet  child,  that  I  could  share 
The  simple  glee  that  fills  thine  heart. 
That  all  the  griefs  and  all  the  tears 
That  filled  my  life  of  forty  years. 

Might  pass  like  morning  dew; 
Would  God  that  I  could  pray  thy  prayer, 
From  all  the  world's  illusions  part. 

And  twine  thy  roses  with  ray  rue. 

"  Is  it  too  late?"  my  heart  cries  out; 
"  Too  late,  too  late  I "  I  make  reply; 
I  had  no  right  to  speak  of  love, 
The  eagle  mates  not  with  the  dove, 

I  know  the  truth  to-night ; 
I  see  the  way  too  clear  for  doubt, 
I  lay  the  simple  letter  by; 

The  midway  milestone  fades  from  sight. 

If  I  have  harmed  thee,  gentle  child, 
I  will  not  deepen  yet  the  wrong  ; 
I  could  not  quit  my  busy  strife 
To  share  thy  simple  country  life  ; 

The  freshness  of  my  soul 
Has  faded  in  world-pathways  wild; 
Pass  on,  and  sing  thy  simple  song, 

I  am  too  rough  for  love's  control. 

I  could  not  sit  in  peaceful  ease 
With  thee  among  the  garden  flowers; 
Nor  could  I  sip —  whose  lips  have  quaffed 
Life's  strongest  wine  —  the  simple  draught 

Thou  offerest  gay  and  glad  ; 
The  soothing  murmur  of  the  trees. 
The  incense  of  the  woodbine  bowers. 

Year  after  year,  would  drive  me  mad  I 

And  so  I  lay  thy  letter  down, 
And  keep  my  birthday  here  apart ; 
Pass  on,  my  little  darling,  free, 
A  brighter  future  waits  for  thee 

In  life's  untrodden  ways  ; 
Pass  on,  and  win  thy  woman's  crown 
And  kingdom,  in  a  youthful  heart ; 

God  give  thee  good,  and  length  of  days  I 

And  I,  life's  midway  milestone  past. 
What  more  with  love  have  I  to  do  ? 
My  heart's  lone  memories,  bitter-sweet. 
Bestrew  the  ground  before  my  feet. 

Like  wrecks  on  winter's  sea  ; 
God  grant  the  young  their  dreams  may  last, 
Mine  early  died — yet  love  is  true 

I  well  believe,  though  dead  for  me  ! 

All  The  Year  Round. 
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i\\^  faindants  they  are  sometimes  made  to 
appear;  still  it  is  absurd  to  represent 
them  as  determining  the  character  of  their 
age.  The  first  step  in  arranging  and 
dividing  any  period  of  English  history  is 
to  g:et  rid  of  such  useless  headings  as 
Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  Reign  of  George 
I.,  Reign  of  George  II.  In  the  place  of 
these  we  must  study  to  put  divisions 
founded  upon  some  real  stage  of  progress 
in  the  national  life.  We  must  look  on- 
ward  not   from    king   to  king,  but  from 


From  Macmillan's  Magazine. 

THE    EXPANSION  OF    ENGLAND    IN    THE 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  object  of  this  paper  will  be  to  show 
in  a  laro-e  survey  of  the  course  of  English 
history  through  the  eighteenth  century 
the  truth  of  the  following  position,  viz., 
that  the  development  of  England  in  that 
century  is  essentially  a  territorial  expan- 
sion, that  it  is,  in  short,  the  development 
of  Great  Britain  into  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  calls  Greater  Britain. 

I  constantly  remark  both  in  our  popular 
histories  and  in  occasional  allusions  to 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
what  a  faint  and  confused  impression  that 
period  has  left  upon  the  national  memory. 
Nothing  seems  to  hold  together  the  series 
of  its  events;  the  wars  seem  to  lead  to 
nothing;  at  home  we  do  not  perceive  the 
working  of  great  new  ideas  leading  to 
new  political  creations ;  altogether  it 
seems  as  if  nothing  was  evolved  out  of 
the  struggle  of  that  time,  so  that  we  can 
only  think  of  it  as  prosperous  and  pro- 
saic, not  memorable.  Those  dim  figures, 
George  I.  and  George  II.,  the  long,  tame 
administrations  of  Walpoje  and  Pelham, 
the  buccaneering  war  with  Spain,  the  use- 
less campaigns  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  the  foolish  prime  minister 
Newcastle,  the  dull  brawls  of  the  Wilkes 
period,  everywhere  alike  we  seem  to  re- 
mark a  want  of  greatness,  a  commonness 
and  flatness  in  men  and  in  affairs,  which 
distress  us  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation. 
What  we  chiefly  miss  is  unity.  In  France 
the  corresponding  period  has  just  as  little 
greatness,  but  it  has  unity;  it  is  intelli- 
gible; we  can  describe  it  in  one  word  as 
the  age  of  the  approach  of  the  Revolution. 
But  what  is  the  English  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  what  has  come  of  it.-*  What 
was  approaching  then  ? 

This  is  the  question  I  attempt  here  to 
answer. 

We  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of  dis- 
tributing historical  affairs  under  reigns. 
Even  where  monarchy  is  extremely  pow- 
erful, it  is  seldom  that  an  age  ought  to  be 
called  after  a  monarch.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  speak  even  of  the  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV.  The  English  monarchs  of 
the  eighteenth  century  were  by  no  means 


great  event  to  great  event.  And  in  order 
to  do  this  we  must  estimate  events,  meas- 
ure their  greatness  ;  a  thing  which  cannot 
be  done  without  considering  and  analyzing 
them  closely.  When  with  respect  to  any 
event  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  it 
deserves  to  rank  among  the  leading  events 
of  the  national  history,  the  next  step  is  to 
put  it  in  connection  with  its  causes.  In 
this  way  each  event  takes  the  character 
of  a  development,  and  each  development 
of  this  kind  forms  a  chapter  in  the  na- 
tional history,  a  chapter  which  will  get  its 
name  from  the  event. 

As  a  plain  example  of  this  principle, 
take  the  reign  of  George  III.  What  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  treat  those  sixty 
years  as  constituting  one  period,  simply 
because  one  man  was  king  during  the 
whole  of  them  ?  What,  then,  are  we  to 
substitute  for  the  king  as  a  principle  of 
division?  Evidently  great  events.  One 
part  of  the  reign  will  make  a  chapter  by 
itself  as  the  period  of  the  loss  of  America, 
another  as  that  of  the  struggle  with  the 
French  Revolution. 

But  in  a  national  history  there  are  larger 
as  well  as  smaller  divisions.  Besides 
chapters,  there  are,  as  it  were,  books  or 
parts.  This  is  because  the  great  events, 
when  examined  closely,  are  seen  to  be 
connected  with  each  other;  those  which 
are  chronologically  nearest  to  each  other 
are  seen  to  be  similar;  they  fall  into 
groups,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  single  complex  event,  and  the  com- 
plex events  give  their  names  to  the  parts, 
as  the  simpler  events  give  their  names  to 
the  separate  chapters,  of  the  history. 

In  some  periods  of  history  this  arrange- 
ment is  so  natural  that  we  adopt  it  almost 
unconsciously.     The    events    bear   their 
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significance  written  on  their  face,  and  the 
connection  of  events  is  also  obvious. 
When  you  read  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  of 
France,  you  feel,  without  waiting  to  rea- 
son, that  you  are  reading  of  the  fall  of  the 
French  monarchy.  But  in  other  parts  of 
history  the  clue  is  less  easy  to  find,  and 
it  is  here  that  we  feel  that  embarrassment 
and  want  of  interest  which,  as  I  have  said, 
Englishmen  are  conscious  of  when  they 
look  back  upon  their  eighteenth  century. 
In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  fault  is  in 
the  reader;  he  would  be  interested  in  the 
period  if  he  had  the  clue  to  it,  and  he 
would  find  the  clue  if  he  sought  it  delib- 
erately. 

We  are  to  look  then  at  the  great  events 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  examine  each 
to  see  its  precise  significance,  and  com- 
pare them  together  with  a  view  to  discov- 
ering any  general  tendency  there  may  be. 
I  speak  roughly,  of  course,  when  I  say 
the  eighteenth  century.  More  precisely 
I  mean  the  period  which  begins  with  the 
Revolution  of  1688  and  ends  with  the 
peace  of  18 15.  Now  what  are  the  great 
events  during  this  period?  There  are  no 
revolutions.  In  the  way  of  internal  dis- 
turbance aN  that  we  find  is  two  abortive 
Jacobite  insurrections  in  1715  and  1745. 
There  is  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  one  of 
an  unusual  kind,  but  it  is  accomplished 
peacefully  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Parliament.  The  great  events  are  all  of 
one  kind,  they  2iVQ  foreign  wars. 

These  wars  are  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  any  which  England  had  waged  be- 
fore since  the  Hundred  Years'  War  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  are  also  of  a  more  formal,  business- 
like kind  than  earlier  wars.  For  Enjrland 
has  now,  for  the  first  time,  a  standing 
army  and  navy.  The  great  English  navy 
first  took  definite  shape  in  the  wars  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  English  army, 
founded  on  the  Mutiny  Bill,  dates  from 
the  reign  of  William  III.  Between  the 
Revolution  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  it 
may  be  reckoned  that  we  waged  seven 
great  wars,  of  which  the  shortest  lasted 
seven  years  and  the  longest  about  twelve. 
Of  the  whole  period,  comprising  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  years,  sixty-four  years, 
or  more  than  half,  were  spent  in  war. 


That  these  wars  were  on  a  greater  scale 
than  any  which  had  preceded  maybe  esti- 
mated by  the  burden  which  they  laid  upoa 
the  country.  Before  this  period  England 
had  of  course  often  been  at  war;  still,  at 
the  commencement  of  it,  England  had  no 
debt,  that  is,  her  debt  was  less  than  a 
million,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period,  in 
181 7,  her  debt  amounted  to  840,000,000/. 
And  we  are  to  beware  of  taking  even  this 
large  amount  as  measuring  the  expensive- 
ness  of  the  wars.  Eight  hundred  and 
forty  millions  was  not  the  cost  of  the 
wars;  it  was  only  that  part  of  the  cost 
which  the  nation  could  not  meet  at  once, 
but  an  enormous  amount  had  been  paid 
at  once.  And  yet  this  debt  alone,  con- 
tracted in  a  period  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  is  equivalent  to  seven  mil 
lions  a  year  spent  on  war  during  the  whol 
time,  while  for  a  good  part  of  the  eigb 
teenth  century  the  whole  annual  cost  o: 
government  did  not  exceed  seven  mil 
lions. 

This  series  of  great  wars  is  evidentl 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  period 
for  not  only  does  it  begin  with  this  period 
but   also  appears  to  end  with  it.     Sine 
18 1 5  we  have  had  localwars  in  India  an 
some   of   our  colonies,  but  of   struggle 
against   great  European  powers  such  a: 
this  period  saw  seven  times,  we  have  onl 
seen  one  since,  in  a  period  more  than  hal 
as  long,  and  it  lasted  but  two  years. 

Let    us    pass    these   wars    in    review; 
There  was  first  the  war  in  which  Englan 
was  involved  by  the  Revolution  of  168 
It  is  pretty  well  remembered,  since  th 
story  of  it  has  been  told  by  Macaulay.    I 
lasted   eight   years,   from    1689  to    1697* 
There  was  then  the  great  war  which  aros 
out  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  whic 
we  shall  never  cease  to  remember  becaus 
it  was  the  war  of  Marlborough's  victories 
It  lasted  eleven  years,  from  1702  to  1713. 
The   next  great  war  has  now  passed  a 
most  entirely  out  of  memory,  not  havin 
brought    to    light    any   very  great    com- 
mander, nor  achieved  any  definite  result. 
But  we  have  all  heard  speak  of  the  fable 
of  Jenkins'  Ears,  and  we  have  heard  of 
the  battles  of  Dettingen   and  Fontenoy, 
though   perhaps  few  of   us  could  give  a 
rational  account  either  of  the  reason  for 
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fighting  them,  or  of  the  result  that  came 
of  them.  And  yet  this  war  too  lasted 
nine  years,  from  1739  to  1748-  ^ext 
comes  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  which 
the  German  part  has  been  made  famous 
by  the  victories  of  P>ederick.  In  the 
En^-lish  part  of  it  we  all  remember  one 
grand  incident,  the  Battle  of  the  Heights 
of  Abraham,  in  which  we  lost  Wolfe  and 
gained  Canada.  And  yet  in  the  case  of 
this  war  also  it  may  be  observed  how 
much  the  eighteenth  century  has  faded 
out  of  our  imaginations.  We  have  quite 
forgotten  that  that  victory  was  but  one  of 
a  long  series,  which  to  contemporaries 
seemed  fabulous,  so  that  the  nation  came 
out  of  the  struggle  intoxicated  with  glory, 
and  England  stood  upon  a  pinnacle  of 
greatness  which  she  had  never  reached 
before.  We  have  forgotten  how,  through 
all  that  remained  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  nation  looked  back  upon  those 
two  or  three  splendid  years  as  upon  a 
happiness  that  could  never  return,  and 
how  long  it  continued  to  be  the  unique 
boast  of  the  Englishman,  — 

That    Chatham's    language   was   his    mother 

tongue, 
And  Wolfe's  great  heart  compatriot  with  his 
own. 

This  is  the  fourth  war.  It  is  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  fifth,  which  we  have 
tacitly  agreed  to  mention  as  seldom  as  we 
can.  What  we  call  the  American  War, 
which  from  the  first  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties to  the  Peace  of  Paris  lasted  eight 
years,  from  1775  to  1783,  was  indeed 
ignominious  enough  to  us  in  America, 
but  in  its  latter  part  it  spread  into  a  grand 
naval  war  in  which  England  stood  at  bay 
against  almost  all  the  world,  and  in  this, 
through  the  victories  of  Rodney,  we  came 
off  with  credit.  The  sixth  and  seventh 
are  the  two  great  wars  with  Revolutionary 
France,  which  we  are  not  likely  to  forget 
though  we  ought  to  keep  them  more  sep- 
arate in  our  minds  than  we  do.  The  first 
lasted  nine  years,  from  1793  to  1802,  the 
second  twelve,  from  1803  to  1815. 

Now  probably  it  has  occurred  to  few  of 
us  to  connect  these  wars  together  or  to 
look  for  any  unity  of  plan  or  purpose  per- 
vading them.  And  if  such  a  thought  did 
occur  we  should  probably  find  ourselves 


hopelessly  baffled  in  our  first  attempts.  In 
one  war  the  question  was  of  the  method  of 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain  ;  in  an- 
other war  it  was  of  the  Austrian  succession 
and  of  the  succession  to  the  Empire.  But 
if  there  seems  so  far  some  resemblance, 
what  have  these  succession  questions  to 
do  with  the  right  of  search  claimed  by 
the  Spaniards  along  the  Spanish  Main,  or 
the  limits  of  Acadie,  or  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution  ?  And  as  the 
grounds  of  quarrel  seem  quite  accidental, 
so  we  are  bewildered  by  the  straggling, 
haphazard  character  of  the  wars  them- 
selves. Hostilities  may  break  out,  so  it 
seems,  in  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  the 
heart  of  Germany,  but  the  war  is  waged 
anywhere  or  everywhere,  at  Madras,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio.  As  Macaulay  says, 
speaking  of  Frederick's  invasion  of  Sile- 
sia, "  In  consequence  of  his  unprincipled 
ambition  black  men  fought  on  the  coast 
of  Coromandel,  and  red  men  scalped  each 
other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of  North  Amer- 
ica." On  a  first  survey  such  is  the  con- 
fused appearance  which  these  wars  pre- 
sent. 

But  look  a  little  closer,  and  after  all  you 
will  discover  some  uniformities.  For  ex- 
ample, out  of  these  seven  wars,  if  we  look 
at  them  from  the  English  point  of  view, 
five  are  wars  with  France  from  the  beirin- 
ning,  and  both  the  other  two,  though  the 
opposite  belligerent  at  the  outset  was  in 
the  first  Spain,  and  in  the  second  our  own 
colonies,  yet  became  in  a  short  time  and 
ended  as  wars  of  England  and  France. 

Now  here  is  one  of  those  general  facts 
which  we  are  in  search  of.  The  full  mas:- 
nitude  of  it  is  not  usually  perceived  be- 
cause the  whole  middle  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  has  passed  too  much  into 
oblivion.  We  have  not  forgotten  the  pair 
of  great  wars  with  France  at  the  junction 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
ries, nor  the  other  pair  of  great  wars  with 
France  about  the  junction  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  but  we  have  half 
forgotten  that  near  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there  was  also  a  great 
war  between  England  and  France,  and 
that  as  prelude  and  afterpiece  to  this 
war  there  was   a  war  with  Spain  which 
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turned  into  a  war  with  France,  and  a  war 
with  America  which  turned  into  a  war 
with  France.  The  truth  is,  these  wars 
group  themselves  very  symmetrically,  and 
the  whole  period  stands  out  as  an  age  of 
gigantic  rivalry  between  P2ngland  and 
France,  a  kind  of  second  Hundred  Years' 
War.  In  fact  in  those  times  and  down  to 
our  own  memory  the  eternal  discord  of 
England  and  France  appeared  so  much  a 
law  of  nature  that  it  was  seldom  spoken 
of.  The  wars  of  their  own  times  blend- 
ing with  vague  recollections  of  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt  created  an  im- 
pression in  the  minds  of  those  genera- 
tions that  England  and  France  always 
had  been  at  war  and  always  would  be. 
But  this  was  a  pure  illusion.  In  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  England 
and  France  had  not  been  these  persistent 
enemies.  The  two  States  had  often 
been  in  alliance  against  Spain.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  an  Anglo-French  al- 
liance had  been  almost  the  rule.  Charles 
I.  has  a  French  queen,  Cromwell  allies 
himself  with  Mazarin,  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.  make  themselves  dependent 
upon  Louis  XIV. 

But  may  not  this  frequent  recurrence 
of  war  with  France  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury have  been  a  mere  accident  arising 
from  the  nearness  of  France  and  the  nec- 
essary frequency  of  collisions  with  her? 
On  examination  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not 
merely  accidental,  but  that  these  wars  are 
connected  together  in  internal  causation 
as  well  as  in  time.  It  is  rather  the  occa- 
sional cessation  of  war  that  is  accidental ; 
the  recurrence  of  it  is  natural  and  inevita- 
ble. There  is  indeed  one  long  truce  of 
twenty-seven  years  after  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht;  this  was  the  natural  effect  of 
the  exhaustion  in  which  all  Europe  was 
left  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
a  war  almost  as  great  in  comparison  with 
the  then  magnitude  of  the  European 
States  as  the  great  struggle  with  Napo- 
leon. But  when  this  truce  was  over  we 
may  almost  regard  all  the  wars  which  fol- 
lowed as  constituting  one  war,  interrupted 
by  occasional  pauses.  At  any  rate  the 
three  wars  between  1740  and  1783,  those 
commonly  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
the  American  War,  are,  so  far  as  they  are 
wars  of  England  and  France,  intimately 
connected  together,  and  form  as  it  were  a 
trilogy  of  wars.  This  fact  is  especially 
to  be  noticed  here,  because  this  group  of 
wars,  considered  as  one  great  event  with 
a  single  great  object  and  result,  supplies 
just   the  grand   feature  which   that  time 


seems  so  sadly  to  want.  It  is  only  our 
own  blindness  which  leads  us  to  overlook 
the  grandeur  of  that  phase  in  our  history, 
while  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  petty  domes- 
tic occurrences.  Parliamentary  quarrels, 
party  intrigue,  and  court  gossip. 

It   so   happens  that   the    accession  of 
George    III.    falls  in   the  middle  of  this 
period,  and  seems  to  us,  with  our  childish 
mode   of  arranging   history,   to   create  a 
division  where  there  is  no  real  division 
but  rather  unusually  manifest  continuity. 
And  as  in  Parliamentary  and  party  poli- 
tics the  accession  of   George  III.  really 
did  make  a  considerable  epoch,  and  the 
temptation  of  our  historians  is  always  to 
write  the  history  rather  of  the  Parliament 
than  of  the  State  and  nation,  a  false  scent 
misleads   us  here,  and   we  remain    quite 
blind  to  one   of  the  grandest   and    most 
memorable  turning-points  in  our  history. 
I  say  these  wars  make  one  grand  and  de- 
cisive   strugo;Ie    between     England    and 
France.     For   look  at   the  facts.     Nomi- 
nally  the   first   of  these   three  wars  was 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748.      Nominally   there    followed   eight 
years    of    peace    between    England    and 
France.     But  really  it  was  not  so  at  all.j 
Whatever  virtue   the    Treaty   of    Aix-la^ 
Chapelle  may  have  had  towards  settling 
the  quarrels  of  the  other  European  po\v4 
ers  concerned  in  the  war,  it  scarcely  inter^ 
rupted  for  a  moment  the  conflict  betweei 
England   and    France.     It  scarcely  evei 
appeared  to  do  so,  for  the  great  questior 
of    the    boundary    of    the    English    anc 
French   settlements    in    America,  of   th( 
limits   of  Acadie   and    Canada,  was   disj 
puted  with  just  as   much  heat   after  th( 
treaty  as  before  it.     And   not   in    word? 
only  but  by  arms,  just  as  much  as  if  wai 
were  still  going  on.     Moreover  what  I  r€ 
mark  of  the  American  frontier  is  equall] 
true   of  another  frontier  along  which  ai 
that   time  the  English   and    French    me\ 
each  other,  namely,  in  India.     It  is  a  re 
markable,  little-noticed  fact,  that  some  o\ 
the  most  memorable  encounters  betweei 
the  English  and  the  French  which  have 
ever  taken  place  in  the  course  of  their  lon< 
rivalry,  some  of  the   classic  occurrence^ 
of  our  military  history,  took  place  in  thes« 
eight  years  when,  nominally,  England  an( 
France  were  at  peace.     We  have  all  heare 
how  the  French  built  Fort  Duquesne  01 
the   Ohio  River,  how  our  colony  of  Vii 
ginia  sent  a  body   of  four  hundred  meiH 
under  the  command  of  George  Washing- 
ton, then  a  very  young  man  and  a  British 
subject,  to  attack  it,  and  how  Washington 
was  surrounded  and  forced  to  capitulate. 
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We  have  heard,  too,  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  General  Braddock  in  the  same 
parts.  Still  better  do  we  remember  the 
struggle  between  Dupleix  and  Clive  in 
'  India,  the  defence  of  Arcot,  and  the  deeds 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  our  Indian 
empire.  All  these  events  were  part  of  a 
desperate  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
England  and  France,  and  yet  most  of 
them  took  place  after  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
laChapelle  in  1748  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  war  in  1756. 

We  have  then  one  great  conflict  lasting 
from  1744,  or  a  little  earlier,  to  the  Peace 
of  Paris  in  1763,  through  a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  It  ended  in  the  most 
disastrous  defeat  that  has  ever  in  modern 
times  been  suffered  by  France  except  in 
1870,  a  defeat  which  in  fact  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  fif- 
teen years  later,  and  just  within  the  life- 
time of  the  great  statesman  who  had 
guided  us  to  victory,  England  and  France 
were  at  war  again.  France  entered  into 
relations  with  our  insurgent  colonies, 
acknowledged  their  independence,  and 
assisted  them  with  troops.  Once  more, 
for  five  years,  there  was  war  by  land  and 
sea  between  England  and  France.  But 
are  we  to  suppose  that  this  was  a  wholly 
new  war,  and  not  rather  a  sort  of  after- 
swell  of  the  great  disturbance  that  had 
so  recently  been  stilled  ?  It  was  not  for 
a  moment  concealed  or  disguised  that 
France  now,  in  our  hour  of  distress,  took 
vengeance  for  what  she  had  suffered  from 
us.  This  was  her  revenge  for  the  loss  of 
Canada,  namely,  to  create  the  United 
States.  In  the  words  which  on  a  later 
occasion  became  so  celebrated,  "She 
called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  re- 
dress the  balance  of  the  old." 

Thus  these  three  great  wars  are  more 
closely  connected  together  than  they 
might  appear  to  be.  But  how  closely 
connected  they  are  we  shall  not  see  until 
we  ask  ourselves  what  the  ground  of 
quarrel  was,  and  whether  the  same  ground 
of  quarrel  runs  under  all  of  them.  At 
first  sight  it  appears  to  be  otherwise.  For 
the  war  of  England  and  France  does  not 
at  any  time  stand  out  distinct  and  isolated, 
but  is  mixed  up  with  other  wars  which 
are  going  on  at  the  same  time.  Such 
immense  complex  medleys  are  character- 
istic of  the  eighteenth  century.  What, 
for  instance,  can  the  capture  of  Quebec 
have  to  do  with  the  struggle  of  Frederick 
and  Maria  Theresa  for  Silesia.''  In  such 
medleys  there  is  great  room  for  historical 
mistake,  for  premature  generalization. 
What  is  really  at  issue  may  be  misunder- 


stood ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  remark 
that  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  the  Protes- 
tant powers  of  Europe  were  ranged  on 
one  side,  we  should  go  very  far  astray  if 
we  tried  to  make  out  that  it  was  Protes- 
tantism that  prevailed  in  India  or  in  Can- 
ada over  the  spirit  of  Catholicism. 

What  I  have  undertaken  to  show  is 
that  the  extension  of  England  into  the 
New  World  and  into  Asia  is  the  formula 
which  sums  up  for  England  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  point  out 
now  that  the  great  triple  war  of  the  mid- 
dle of  that  century  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  great  decisive  duel  between 
England  and  France  for  the  possession 
of  the  New  World.  It  was  scarcely  per- 
ceived at  the  time,  and  has  been  seldom 
remarked  since;  but  the  secret  of  that 
second  Hundred  Years'  War  between 
England  and  P>ance,  which  fills  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  was  that  they  were  rival 
candidates  for  the  possession  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  triple  war  which  fills  the 
middle  of  the  century  is,  as  it  were,  the 
decisive  campaign  in  that  great  world- 
struggle. 

We  did  not  take  possession  of  the  New 
World  simply  because  we  found  it  empty, 
and  had  more  ships  than  other  nations  by 
which  we  might  carry  colonists  into  it. 
Not,  indeed,  that  we  conquered  it  from 
another  power  which  already  had  posses- 
sion of  it.  But  we  had  a  competitor  in 
the  work  of  settlement,  a  competitor  who 
in  some  respects  had  got  the  start  of  us, 
namely,  France. 

The  simple  fact  about  North  America 
is  this,  that  about  the  same  time  that 
James  I.  was  giving  charters  to  Virginia 
and  New  England,  the  French  were  found- 
ing further  north  the  two  settlements  of 
Acadie  and  Canada;  and,  again,  about 
the  time  that  William  Penn  got  his  char- 
ter for  Pennsylvania  from  Charles  II.,  the 
Frenchman,  Lasalle,  by  one  of  the  great- 
est feats  of  discovery  ever  achieved, 
made  his  way  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  putting 
his  boats  upon  the  stream  descended  the 
whole  vast  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
laying  open  a  great  territory,  which  im- 
mediately afterwards  became  the  French 
colony  of  Louisiana.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion of  France  and  England  in  North 
America  at  the  time  when  the  Revolution 
of  1688  opened  what  I  have  called  the 
second  Hundred  Years'  War  of  England 
and  France.  England  had  a  row  of  thriv- 
ing colonies  lying  from  north  to  south 
along  the  eastern  coast,  but  France  had 
the  two  great   rivers,  the    St.  Lawrence 
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and  the  Mississippi.  A  political  prophet 
comparing  the  prospects  of  the  two  col- 
onizing powers  at  the  time  of  our  Revo- 
lution, and  indeed  much  later,  might  have 
been  led  by  observing  what  an  advantage 
the  two  rivers  gave  to  France,  to  think 
that  in  the  future  North  America  would 
belong  to  her  rather  than  to  England. 

But  now  it  is  most  curious  to  observe 
further  that  not  only  in  America  France 
and  England  in  that  age  advanced  side 
by  side,  but  in  Asia  also.  The  conquest 
of  India  by  English  merchants  seems  a 
unique  and  abnormal  phenomenon,  but 
we  should  be  mistaken  if  we  supposed 
that  there  was  anything  peculiarly  En- 
glish, either  in  the  originality  which  con- 
ceived the  idea,  or  in  the  energy  which 
carried  it  into  execution.  So  far  as  an 
idea  of  conquering  India  was  deliberately 
conceived  at  all,  it  was  conceived  by 
Frenchmen;  Frenchmen  first  observed 
that  it  was  possible,  and  saw  the  manner 
in  which  it  could  be  done;  Frenchmen 
first  set  about  it,  and  advanced  some  way 
towards  accomplishing  it.  In  India,  in- 
deed, they  had  the  start  of  us  much  more 
decidedly  than  in  North  America;  in  In- 
dia alone  we  had  at  the  outset  a  sense  of 
inferiority  in  comparison  with  them,  and 
fought  in  a  spirit  of  hopeless  self-defence. 
And  I  find  when  I  study  the  English  con- 
quest of  India  that  we  were  inspired 
neither  by  ambition,  nor  yet  by  mere  de- 
sire to  advance  our  trade,  but  that  from 
first  to  last,  that  is,  from  the  first  efforts 
of  Clive  to  the  time  when  Lord  Wellesley, 
Lord  Minto,  and  Lord  Hastings  estab- 
lished our  empire  over  the  whole  vast 
peninsula,  we  were  actuated  by  fear  of 
the  French  ;  behind  every  movement  of 
the  native  powers  we  saw  French  intrigue, 
French  gold,  French  ambition,  and  never 
until  we  were  masters  of  the  whole  coun- 
try got  rid  of  that  feeling  that  the  French 
were  driving  us  out  of  it,  which  had  de- 
scended from  the  days  of  Dupleix  and 
Labourdonnais. 

This  consideration,  then,  that  both  in 
America  and  in  Asia  France  and  England 
stood  in  direct  competition  for  a  prize  of 
absolutely  incalculable  value  explains  the 
fact  that  France  and  England  fought  a 
second  Hundred  Years'  "War.  This  is 
the  ultimate  explanation.  But  the  true 
ground  of  discord  was  not  always  equally 
apparent,  even  to  the  belligerents  them- 
selves, and  still  less  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  as  in  other  ages  so  in  that ; 
occasional  causes  of  difference  frequently 
arose  between  such  near  neighbors, 
causes  often  sufficient  in  themselves   to 


produce  a  war;  and  it  is  only  in  those 
three  wars  of  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  they  fight  quite  visi- 
bly and  evidently  for  the  New  World. 
In  the  earlier  wars  of  William  III.  and 
of  Anne,  other  causes  are  more,  or  cer- 
tainly not  less,  operative,  for  the  New 
World  quarrel  is  not  yet  at  its  height. 
And  again  in  the  later  wars,  that  is  the 
two  that  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
the  question  of  the  New  World  is  again 
falling  into  the  background,  because 
France  has  fairly  lost  her  hold  both  upon 
America  and  India,  and  can  now  do  no 
more  than  make  despairing  efforts  to  re- 
gain it.  But  in  those  three  wars,  between 
1740  and  1783,  the  struggle  as  between 
England  and  France  is  entirely  for  the 
New  World.  In  the  first  of  them  the 
issue  is  fairly  joined;  in  the  second 
France  suffers  her  fatal  fall ;  in  the  third 
she  takes  her  signal  revenge.  This  is  the. 
first  grand  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Greater  Britain,  for  it  is  the  first  great 
struggle  in  which  the  empire  fights  as 
whole,  the  colonies  and  settlements  out^ 
side  Europe  being  here  not  merel] 
dragged  in  the  wake  of  the  mother  coua^ 
try,  but  actually  taking  the  lead.  W< 
ouirht  to  distinguish  this  event  with  a  veri 
broad  mark  in  our  calendar  of  the  eigr 
teenth  century.  The  principal  and  mos 
decisive  incidents  of  it  belong  to  the  latte 
half  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 

But  in  our  wars  with  Louis  XIV.  befor 
and  in  our  wars  with  the  French  Revolu* 
tion  afterwards,  it  will  be  found  on  examij 
nation  that   much    more   than    might   b 
supposed  the  real  bone  of  contention  b 
tween  England  and  France   is  the  Ne 
World.     Let  us  look  first  at  the  wars  oi 
William   and  Anne.     The  colonial  que 
tion    had    been    growing    in    magnitud 
throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  whil 
the  other  burning  question  of  that  age,  the' 
quarrel  of  the   two  Churches,  had  been 
falling   somewhat  into    the    background. 
Thus  when  Cromwell  made  war  on  Spain 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  attacked  her  as 
the  great  Catholic  power  or  as  the  grea' 
monopolist  of  the  New  World.     In   th 
same  age  the  two  great  Protestant  States, 
England  and  Holland,  who  ought  in  th 
interest  of  religion  to  have  stood  side  b 
side,  are  found  waging  furious  war   upo 
each  other  as  rival  colonial  powers.     No 
it  was  by  the  great  discovery  and  settle 
ment  of  Louisiana   in   1683   that    France 
was  brought  into  the  forefront  of  colonial 
powers,  and  within  six  years  of  that  event 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  of  England  and 
France  began. 
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In  the  first  war  of  the  series,  however, 
the  colonial  question  is  not  very  promi- 
nent. But  it  IS  prominent  in  the  second, 
which  has  been  called  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  We  must  not  be 
misled  by  this  name.  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  wicked  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure  of  which  we  were  guilty  when  we 
interfered  in  a  Spanish  question  with 
which  we  had  no  concern,  or  terrified  our- 
selves with  a  phantom  of  French  ascen- 
dency which  had  no  reality.  How  much 
better,  it  has  been  said,  to  devote  our- 
selves to  the  civilizing  pursuits  of  trade  ! 
But  read  in  Ranke  how  the  war  broke 
out.  You  will  find  that  it  was  precisely 
trade  that  led  us  into  it.  The  Spanish 
succession  affected  us  because  France 
threatened  by  establishing  her  influence 
in  Spain  to  enter  into  the  Spanish  monop- 
oly of  the  New  World,  and  to  shut  us 
irrevocably  out  of  it.  Accordingly  the 
great  practical  results  of  this  war  to 
England  were  colonial  and  commercial, 
namely,  the  conquest  of  Acadie  and  the 
Asiento  compact,  which  for  the  first  time 
made  England  on  the  great  scale  a  slave- 
trading  power. 

Still  more  true  is  it  of  our  wars  with 
the  French  Revolution  and  with  Napoleon 
that  the  possession  of  the  New  World  was 
among  the  grounds  of  quarrel.  As  in  the 
American  War  France  avenges  on  En- 
gland her  expulsion  from  the  New  World, 
so  under  Napoleon  she  makes  Titanic 
efforts  to  recover  her  lost  place  there. 
This  indeed  is  Napoleon's  fixed  view  with 
regard  to  England.  He  sees  in  England 
never  the  island,  the  European  State,  but 
always  the  world-empire,  the  net-work  of 
dependencies  and  colonies  and  islands 
covering  every  sea,  among  which  he  was 
himself  destined  at  last  to  find  his  prison 
and  his  grave.  Thus  when  in  1798  he 
was  put  in  charge  for  the  first  time  of  the 
war  with  England,  he  begins  by  examin- 
ing the  British  Channel,  and  no  doubt 
glances  at  Ireland.  But  what  he  sees 
does  not  tempt  him,  although  a  few 
months  afterwards  Ireland  broke  out  in  a 
terrible  rebellion,  during  which  if  the  con- 
queror of  Italy  had  suddenly  landed  at  the 
head  of  a  French  arm}-,  undoubtedly  he 
would  have  struck  a  heavier  blow  at  En- 
gland than  any  she  has  yet  suffered.  But 
no,  his  mind  is  occupied  with  other 
thoughts.  He  is  thinking  how  France 
once  seemed  on  the  point  of  conquering 
India,  until  England  drove  her  out;  ac- 
cordingly he  decides  and  convinces  the 
Directory  that  the  proper  way  to  carry  on 
war  with  England  is  by  occupying  Egypt, 


and  at  the  same  time  by  stirring  Tippoo 
Sooltan  to  war  with  the  Ea'st  India  Com- 
pany. And  he  actually  carries  out  this 
plan,  so  that  the  whole  struggle  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  British  Channel  into  the 
boundless  spaces  of  Greater  Britain,  and 
when  the  Irish  shortly  afterwards  rise  they 
find  to  their  bitter  disappointment  that 
France  cannot  spare  them  Bonaparte,  but 
only  General  Humbert  with  eleven  hun- 
dred men. 

When  this  war  was  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802  the  re- 
sults of  it  w-ere  such  as  to  make  that 
treaty  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
English  empire.  In  the  first  place  Egypt 
is  finally  evacuated  by  France,  in  other 
words  Bonaparte's  grand  scheme  of  at- 
tack against  our  Indian  empire  has  failed. 
His  ally  Tippoo — Citoyen  Tipou  as  he 
was  called  —  had  been  defeated  and  slain 
son>e  time  before,  and  General  Baird  had 
moved  with  an  English  force  up  the  Red 
Sea  to  take  part  with  General  Hutchinson 
in  the  final  defeat  of  the  French  in  Egypt. 
In  the  colonial  world  at  the  same  time 
England  remained  mistress  of  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad. 

But  the  last  war,  that  which  lasted  from 
1803  to  1815,  was  this  in  any  sense  a  war 
for  the  New  World  .-^  It  does  not  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  so;  and  very  naturally, 
because  England  from  the  beginning  had 
such  a  naval  superiority  that  Napoleoa 
could  never  again  succeed  in  making  his 
way  back  into  the  New  World.  But  yet 
it  was  so,  as  I  find  after  a  closer  examina- 
tion. In  the  first  place  look  at  the  origin 
and  cause  of  it.  It  was  at  the  outset  a 
war  for  Malta.  By  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
England  had  engaged  within  a  given  time 
to  evacuate  Malta,  and  this  for  certain 
reasons,  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss,  she  afterwards  refused  to  do. 
Now  why  did  Napoleon  want  her  to  leave 
Malta,  and  why  did  she  refuse  to  do  so.'* 
It  was  because  Malta  was  the  key  of 
Egypt,  and  she  believed,  certainly  not 
without  strong  reasons,  that  Bonaparte 
would  in  a  moment  reoccupy  Egypt,  and 
that  the  struggle  for  India  would  begin 
again.  Thus  the  war  was  ultimately  for 
India,  and  further  I  find  that  though  by 
the  retention  of  Malta  we  did  effectually 
and  once  for  all  ward  off  this  attack,  yet 
we  did  not  ourselves  know  how  successful 
we  had  been.  We  still  believed  India  to 
be  full  of  French  intrigue;  we  believed 
the  Mahratta  and  Afghan  princes  and  the 
Persian  shah  to  be  puppets  worked  by  the 
French,  as  indeed  they  had  many  French 
officers  in  their  service.     I  imagine  that 
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the  great  Mahratta  War  of  1803  seemed 
to  Lord  Wellesley  to  be  a  part  of  the  war 
with  France,  and  that  Sir  Arthur  Welles- 
ley  believed  that  at  Assaye  and  Argaum 
he  struck  at  the  same  enemy  as  afterwards 
at  Salamanca  and  Waterloo.  On  the 
other  hand  we  can  trace  throughout  Na- 
poleon's desperate  effort  to  break  through 
the  toils  with  which  England  has  envel- 
oped him.  He  tries  for  a  lime  to  make 
something  of  Louisiana,  and  then  sells  it 
to  the  United  States  in  order  that  at  least 
England  may  not  get  possession  of  it.  He 
takes  possession  of  Portugal  and  Spain 
in  order  to  compensate  himself  in  South 
and  Central  America  for  what  France  has 
lost  in  North  America,  and  Colonel  Malle- 
son  tells  us,  in  his  "  Later  Struggles  of 
France  in  the  East  "  what  a  destructive 
privateering  war  the  French  were  able  to 
keep  up  in  the  Indian  Ocean  from  their 
island  of  Mauritius  long  after  their  naval 
power  had  been  destroyed  at  Trafalgar. 
It  was  by  the  English  conquest  of  this 
island  and  by  its  retention  at  the  peace 
that  the  Hundred  Years'  War  of  England 
and  France  for  the  New  World  came  to  an 
end. 

These  are  the  facts  which  show  that  the 
eighteenth  century  ought  always  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  period  of  the  worldwide 
expansion  of  England.  They  show  at  the 
same  time  that  this  proposition  is  much 
more  pregnant  then  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  mean 
merely  that  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and 
that  of  India  are  greater  events  in  intrin- 
sic importance  than  other  more  conspicu- 
ous events  nearer  home,  such  as  Marlbor- 
ough's victories,  or  Chatham's  politics,  or 
the  national  struggle  yvith  Napoleon.  It 
really  means  that  the  expansion  of  En- 
gland is  at  the  bottom  of  one  class  of 
events  just  as  much  as  of  the  other.  At 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  mean  that  the 
European  policy  of  England  in  that  cen- 
tury is  of  less  importance  than  its  extra- 
European  policy.  But  it  really  means  that 
the  European  policy  and  the  extra-Euro- 
pean policy  are  but  different  aspects  of 
the  same  great  national  development.' 
So  much  has  been  shown ;  much  more 
might  be  shown.  For  this  single  concep- 
tion brings  together  not  only  the  Euro- 
pean with  the  colonial  affairs,  but  also  the 
military  struggles  with  the  whole  peaceful 
expansion  of  the  country,  with  that  indus- 
trial and  commercial  growth  which  during 
the  same  century  exceeded  in  England  all 
previous  example.  But  enough — jam 
tempus  eqnum  funiantia  solvere  colla. 

J.  R.  Seeley. 
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Made  thoughtful  by  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Cameron's  letter,  it  did  not  seem 
strange  that  for  the  rest  of  the  evening 
Christopher  should  be  unusually  silent. 
He  did  not  tell  Robin  he  felt  so  wear}' 
that  mere  ordinary  speaking  was  an  effort 
to  him.  In  his  own  mind  he  set  down 
this  sense  of  fatigue  to  his  late  indisposi- 
tion. "  That  attack  has  pulled  me  down," 
he  said,  "  and  made  me  weaker  than  I 
thought  myself." 

There  had  been  a  time  in  Christopher's 
life  when  his  weakly  health,  except  so  far 
as  it  interfered  with  his  comfort,  was  a 
matter  of  very  little  concern  to  him  ;  the 
world  had  not  held  out  many  attractions, 
and  he  was  not  disturbed  in  the  least  to 
think  he  might  possibly  be  called  on  to 
leave  it  early.  But  since  Robin  had  been 
his  wife,  and  more  particularly  since  this 
renewal  of  a  good  understanding  between 
them,  Christopher  had  been  conscious  of 
a  desperate  clinging  to  life,  of  building 
on  the  future,  counting  on  long  years  to 
come,  to  be  spent  by  Robin  and  him  to- 
gether. 

"  I  feel  rather  tired,"  hfe  said  at  length, 
noticing  that  Robin  had  put  down  her 
book  and  was  looking  at  him. 

"  Still  you  don't  seem  disposed  to 
move." 

"  No,  that's  just  it.  I  could  drop  off  to 
sleep  here  where  I  am,  sitting  in  my 
chair." 

"Get  along,"  she  said,  giving  him  a 
shake;  "you  go  up-stairs,  and  I'll  tell 
them  about  calling  us,  and  giving  us  our 
breakfast  early." 

Naturally  a  light  sleeper,  Robin  was 
surprised  to  find  Christopher  already 
asleep  when  she  went  into  the  room,  and 
so  soundly  that  he  did  not  hear  her  enter. 

Hefseemed  to  continue  sleeping  until 
morning,  when,  between  three  and  four, 
he  was  awakened  by  a  fit  of  shivering, 
increasing  in  violence,  and  becoming  so 
severe,  that  Robin  implored  him  to  let 
her  send  for  a  doctor. 

No;  he  thought  it  would  pass;  it  was 
but  a  return  of  his  cold.  If  she  would 
put  some  more  clothes  on  the  bed,  and, 
as  soon  as  they  were  stirring,  ask  for 
some  hot  tea,  he  thought  he  should  be 
better. 

But  in  spite  of  all  that  Robin  could  do, 
her  suggestions  and  remedies  were  of  no 
avail ;  a  terrible  pain   in  the  side  seized 
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him  — it  was  like  the  sticking  of  a  knife 
each  time  he  drew  a  breath.  He  got  rest- 
less, feverish,  and  the  suggestion  of  a 
doctor  again  made,  he  no  longer  opposed 

it. 

The  next  day  Christopher  was  an- 
nounced to  be  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy  follow- 
in^r  on  his  previous  indisposition.  The 
do'ctor  viewed  the  case  gravely.  "  He 
has  caught  cold  again  ;  got  another  chill," 
he  said.  And  Robin  feared  he  had;  but, 
unacquainted  with  illness  as  she  was,  a 
cold,  which  he  frequently  caught  and  al- 
ways recovered  from,  gave  her  no  serious 
alarm. 

"He'll  soon  be  all  right  again,  don't 
you  think?" 

"Oh,  I  quite  hope  so.  Why?  Were 
you  thinking  of  sending  for  some  one  to 
help  you  ? "     The  wish  was  put  warily. 

"  No ;  I  can  do  all  the  nursing  he  wants. 
But  he  had  thought  of  going  to  see  his 
father." 

"Ah!  I'm  afraid  he  will  have  to  put 
that  off  for  some  little  time  now.  Would 
it  not  be  as  well  to  ask  his  father  to  come 
and  see  him  ?  " 

"Not  at  present,  I  think;  we  shouldn't 
care  to."  And  seeing  there  was  actually 
at  present  no  necessity,  the  doctor  did 
not  urge  it  further. 

The  next  day,  however,  Christopher 
was  worse.  Then  his  mind  began  to 
wander;  and  Robin,  frightened  beyond 
measure  at  a  symptom  always  distressing 
to  those  around,  sent  off  a  telegram  to 
Mr.  Blunt:  — 

"Come  directly  this  reaches  you. 
Christopher  is  very  ill." 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Blunt  read  these 
words  over.  The  sight  of  them  seemed 
to  paralyze  him ;  he  was  seized  with  the 
certainty  that  his  son  was  dying  —  per- 
haps even  dead  before  now.  What  should 
he  do?  When  did  the  next  train  go? 
Already  he  had  summoned  a  servant  and 
sent  him  to  seek  information. 

The  next  train  was  the  5.50,  there  was 
none  before;  it  was  now  three  o'clock. 
Three  hours  to  wait!  How  should  he 
endure  them  ?  The  suggestions  that  went 
coursing  through  his  mind  seemed  like  to 
madden  him. 

"Go  to  Mr.  Cameron,"  he  said  at 
length,  in  desperation.  "Ask  him  to 
come  to  me.     Say  —  I  want  him." 

He  had  meant  to  send  word  that  Chris- 
topher was  ill,  but  was  unable  to  speak 
his  son's  name.  At  the  moment  when  he 
was  going  to  mention  it,  his  voice  had 
failed  him. 
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From  the  servant  Mr.  Cameron  learned 
the  cause  of  the  summons,  and  with 
ready  sympathy  at  once  obeyed  it.  How 
strangely  altered  seemed  their  relative 
positions  since  they  last  met!  then  Mr. 
Blunt's  hectoring  and  bluster  had  com- 
pletely cowed  the  sensitive  organization 
of  the  curate  ;  his  loud  voice  jarred  upon 
him  and  drove  him  to  silence.  Now  it 
was  Mr.  Cameron  who  spoke,  Mr.  Blunt 
who  listened,  hanging  on  every  word  of 
assurance  and  encouragement  the  other 
gave  him. 

Skilled  in  administering  comfort,  Mr. 
Blunt  found  himself  gaining  courage  ;  he 
was  another  being  since  Mr.  Cameron 
had  come.  But  what  would  happen  when 
he  left  him  ?  There  was  still  to  be  bridged 
over  that  two  hours'  journey  in  the  train, 
and  the  drive  from  the  station.  Oh,  the 
delay  was  sickening! 

"  Shall  I  go  up  with  you? 
like  it?" 

Mr.  Blunt  almost  broke 
the  weight  of  his  gratitude 
very  thing  he  had  been  longing  for,  but 
had  not  dared  to  ask.  Those  who  never 
put  themselves  out  to  accommodate  oth- 
ers, when  wanting  favors  for  themselves 
are  apt  to  overestimate  their  obligation. 

It  was  nothing  to  Mr.  Cameron  to  ac- 
company him  to  London.  He  would  have 
made  the  same  offer,  only  more  readily, 
to  the  poorest  parishioner. 

"  Then  pick  me  up  at  my  lodgings  as 
you  go  past,"  he  said  ;  and  away  he  rushed 
to  run  in  at  the  rectory,  so  that  they  might 
know  for  what  reason  he  had  gone  away. 

"  I'll  walk  down  with  you,"  said  Geor- 
gy ;  and  there  she  was  standing  when 
Mr.  Blunt  drove  up,  ready  with  cheery 
words  and  good  wishes  to  start  them  on 


Would  you 

down  under 
;   it  was  the 


their  way. 

"And  tell  Mrs.  Christopher  if  she 
wants  any  help  to  send  for  me  ;  I'm  a 
first-rate  hand  at  sick-nursing,  you  know." 

Who,  at  parting,  shall  say  what  their 
next  meeting  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Blunt  and  Robin  had  never  seen 
each  other  since  that  day  when  Christo- 
pher had  come  between  them  ;  then,  furi- 
ous, exasperated,  their  thoughts  had  been 
centred  on  themselves,  their  anger  on 
each  other.  Now,  when,  with,  noiseless 
steps  and  knees  that  trembled  under  him, 
Mr.  Blunt  found  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  sick-room  out  of  which  Robin  had 
come,  both  he  and  she  seemed  to  have 
merged  their  individuality.  For  her,  he 
was  Christopher's  father :  for  him,  she 
was  Christopher's  wife.     Had  he  takea 
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her  band  ?  Had  she  given  it  ?  What  mat- 
ter ?  they  did  not  stop  to  consider.  All 
Mr.  Blunt  knew  was  that  to  iiis  ear  there 
came  a  muffled  whisper:  "He  will  not 
know  you,  but  he  has  been  talking  about 
you  all  day;"  and  then  he  tip-toed  in- 
side, and  Robin  went  down  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Cameron. 

They  were  still  talking  when  Mr.  Blunt 
joined  them.  His  face  was  drawn,  and 
there  was  an  anxious  look  in  his  eyes; 
but  the  terrible  fear,  that  by  some  acci- 
dent his  son  had  been  killed  —  was  al- 
ready dead  —  had  been  relieved.  He 
could  breathe  again,  and  hope  had  re- 
turned with  the  reaction. 

"  Who's  the  doctor  you've  called  in  ?  " 
he  said  to  Robin.  "  They  spoke  to  me 
about  a  Mr.  Martin  ;  is  that  him?  I  shall 
send  off  at  once  for  Gull,  and  I'll  go  my- 
self for  Sir  William  Jenner;  he's  the  one 
you  ought  to  have  had,  he's  seen  him  be- 
fore. And  who  was  it  that  gentleman  in 
the  train  was  speaking  of,  Mr.  Cameron, 
as  being  so  clever?  Ah,  yes.  Lamb  — 
that  was  the  name;  we'll  have  him." 

"  But  he's  a  homoeopath ! "  said  Mr. 
Cameron. 

"  I  don't  care  what  he  is,  so  long  as  he 
cures  my  son  !  " 

"  You  know  in  the  profession  they  don't 
agree ! " 

"  Then  let  'em  fight  it  out !  I  shan't 
ask  the  reason  why,  provided  they'll  set 
him  on  his  legs  again.  I'll  have  every 
doctor  in  London,  no  matter  who  they 
are  or  what  they  call  'em  :  it's  all  one  to 
me,  so  long  as  they  can  make  a  cure  of 
him." 

The  old  bluster  was  coming  back.  The 
belief  in  his  luck,  and  that  things  always 
came  round  right  with  him,  was  return- 
ing; he  put  his  hands  deep  down  into  his 
pockets,  opening  and  shutting  his  palms 
on  the  imaginary  gold  that  he  would 
shower  on  the  fortunate  restorer  of  his 
son's  health.  Mr.  Cameron,  looking  at 
him,  sighed,  and  then  he  cast  a  glance  at 
Robin. 

"  You  seem  very  tired,"  he  said  gently. 
"  I  am  afraid  you  have  not  had  much 
rest." 

The  remark  attracted  Mr.  Blunt's  no- 
tice. 

"  That  was  a  nurse,  wasn't  it,  I  saw  up 
there?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  nurse  ;  but  until  some- 
body came  I  wouldn't  leave  him  alone 
with  her." 

"That  was  right — quite  right,"  said 
Mr.  Blunt  approvingly  ;  adding  in  a  more 
kindly   tone :   "  But   you   can   go   to   bed 


now.  I'm  here  now;  I'll  see  after  him. 
He  shan't  want  for  nothing;  he  shall  have 
the  best  that  money  can  get.  Ah  !  the 
prince  himself  shan't  ha'  been  better 
'tended  on  than  he  shall  be.  How  it  hap- 
pened that  he's  laid  up  like  this  I  can't 
think.  Whatever  brought  it  on  ?  Can  you 
form  an  idea,  eh  ?  " 

"  The  carriage  we  came  in  from  Whitby 
was  so  cold  and  draughty,"  said  Robin  ; 
"that  was  the  first  of  it.  He  was  very 
unwell  then  for  more  than  a  week,  but  he 
was  so  anxious  to  go  and  get  lodgings  and 
find  out  about  you.  Oh,  I  can  see  it  all 
now  !  "  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears 
suddenly.  "  His  coat  was  so  thin,  and 
the  day  was  bitterly  cold,  and  the  omni- 
buses were  so  full,  that  he  had  to  go  out- 
side two  of  them." 

"Outside!  Outside  a 'bus  !  My  son  !  " 
Mr.  Blunt  staggered  a  full  pace  back,  star- 
ing at  her. 

"  And  he  was  away  almost  the  whole  day 
long,"  she  continued,  "without  having 
anything  proper  to  eat." 

"  Why  he  must  have  been  mad  —  clean 
gone  out  of  his  senses  ;  and  you  too,  to 
have  let  him  !  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  forget  how  anxious  we  were  to 
go  away  from  here.  He  knew  how  little 
money  there  was  left,  and  a  long  bill  ow- 
ing." 

Mr.  Blunt  dropped  down  into  a  chair  as 
if  he  had  been  shot  at. 

"  Mv  God  !  "  he  cried,  "  I've  killed  him  ! 
He'lld'ie  — he'll  die!  I  know  he  will.  O 
Lord,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ? 
what  will  become  of  me?"  And  hiding 
his  face  in  his  hands,  the  wretched  old 
man  burst  into  tears. 

Robin  jumped  up  and  stood  gazing  at 
him  with  alarm.  Mr.  Cameron,  with  a 
ready  guess  at  the  remorse  which  had 
seized  him,  went  over  and  put  his  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"Th'  Almighty's  going  to  punish  me 
by  taking  him  from  me,"  he  went  on  brok- 
enly; "I   holding  out,  and    he    wanting. 

0  Lord,  spare  him  !  only  spare  him,  and 

1  don't  care  what  else  comes  to  me  ! " 

"Hush!"  said  Mr.  Cameron  sternly. 
"  You  forget  that  God  is  not  man.  Do 
you  think  that  our  heavenly  Father  is 
influenced  by  such  motives  as  have  made 
you  stubborn  and  revengeful  to  your  son? 
Let  us  down  on  our  knees  and  ask  mercy 
of  him  ;  let  us  beg  him  to  spare  Christo- 
pher to  us.  I  will  offer  up  a  prayer  in 
which  we  will  all  join." 

And  they  all  three  knelt  down,  Mr. 
Blunt  the  first  to  shuffle  off  his  chair,  the 
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last  to  rise.  All  his  pomposity  and  swag- 
o-er  had  gone  from  him  ;  there  was  no 
more  talk  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  ;  the 
all-important /  —  /—had  dropped  out  of 
his  conversation.  Only  when  Mr.  Came- 
ron spoke  of  returning,  he  implored  him 
not  to  leave  them;  and  when  Robin  bade 
him  good-night,  he  whispered  in  her 
ear,  — 
"  Pray  for  him  again.  Pray  God  to  spare 

him!" 

CHAPTER   XXXIX. 

Every  one  was  agreed  that  few  things 
were  more  touching  than  old  Blunt's  de- 
votion to  his  son.  Really,  he  might  be 
pompous  and  vulgar,  but  he  must  cer- 
tainly be  a  kind-hearted  man. 

Most  of  us  are  caught  by  sentiment, 
and  in  Wadpole  the  story  of  the  father's 
distress,  his  suffering,  and  now  his  joy  at 
the  so-far-made  recovery,  appealed  to  peo- 
ple's sympathies  and  opened  their  hearts 
towards  him. 

The  whole  neighborhood  far  and  near, 
for  miles  around,  called  to  make  inquiries 
after  Christopher;  and  in  place  of  ignor- 
ing Mr.  Blunt,  as  formerly,  he  was  asked 
for  especially,  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions every  one  was  anxious  to  give  to 
him. 

Snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death, 
Christopher  had  been  brought  back  to 
Priors.  Again  he  and  Robin  were  living 
under  the  same  roof  as  his  father. 

It  was  Robin  herself  who  made  the  pro- 
posal. Mr.  Blunt  had  not  dared  to,  and 
though  Christopher  was  filled  with  an  un- 
speakable yearning  to  be  back  in  his  old 
home,  with  its  quiet  and  comforts  around 
him,  he  forebore  to  let  drop  even  a  hint 
that  might  influence  Robin  in  anyway; 
but  the  one  wish  of  her  heart  now  was  to 
make  amends  to  Christopher.  She  want- 
ed him  to  see,  by  her  devotion,  how  she 
had  learned  to  value  his  generosity.  For 
far  beyond  anything  it  is  possible  to  put 
into  words  had  been  his  tenderness  to- 
wards her  —  so  enduring  and  so  great 
that  the  confidence  between  them  was 
complete;  and  saving  only  where  the 
knowledge  would  now  give  him  pain, 
nothing  was  hidden  by  her.  In  this  offer 
to  return  to  Priors  with  his  father,  Robin 
saw  another  opportunity ;  and  in  the  joy 
with  which  Christopher  received  it,  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  he  evinced,  she 
was  amply  rewarded  for  any  sacrifice  it 
had  cost  her. 

Still  far  too  weak  to  be  able  to  receive 
ordinary  visitors,  Mr.  Cameron,  and  with 
him  Georgy  Temple,  came   daily  to  see 


him.  Their  engagement  had  become  an 
acknowledged  fact  now,  and  the  wonder 
and  amazement  of  it  past,  no  one  except 
Mrs.  Temple  troubled  themselves  about 
it.  Mr.  Blunt  had  to  confess  himself 
staggered,  and  did  not  feel  easy  until  he 
had  trumpeted  forth  his  penetration,  and 
how  he  had  hinted  as  much  to  her 
mother. 

"  Not,"  he  said,  "  that  then  I  took  it  by 
any  means  for  granted,  you  know  ;  but 
she  was  happening  to  be  mentioning  a 
certain  gentleman  who  had  popped  off  in 
a  hurry  after  getting  his  coyigee^^''  and  he 
nodded  his  head  and  winked  his  eye 
meaningly ;  "  and  I  asked  her  if  it  mightn't 
have  something  to  do  with  a  certain  Mr. 

C ,  who  didn't  live  fifty  miles  off  from 

here." 

Robin  was  close  by,  and  Georgy  for  a 
moment  felt  a  little  confused  before  her. 
What  would  she  think  of  this  story,  her 
mother  had  gone  about  telling,  that  she 
had  refused  Jack  ?  Looking  at  Robin,  she 
said  frankly,  — 

"  My  mother  will  have  it  that  my  cousin 
made  an  offer  to  me ;  but  those  who  know 
him  and  me  best  are  better  informed  oa 
the  matter." 

It  was  Robin's  turn  now  to  grow  red, 
Christopher's  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

"  But  every  one  knew,"  he  said,  "that 
Mr.  Dorian-Chandos  meant  always  to  go. 
I  remember  the  very  first  time  I  saw  him 
he  spoke  of  his  intention  to  travel." 

"And  he  did  go  once,"  said  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, "  and  came  back  again.  Oh,  how  I 
did  dislike  that  fellow  that  night !  and  the 
odd  thing  was,  I  couldn't  think  why,  for 
it  hadn't  struck  me  then  about  being  ia 
love  with  Georgy,  you  know." 

The  laugh  turned  against  him  gave  the 
conversation  a  little  diversion,  and  it 
wandered  away  from  Jack  into  a  discus- 
sion on  the  prospects  of  marriage,  and 
hopes  entertained  by  Mr.  Cameron  re- 
garding a  living.  How  pleasant  it  was  to 
lie  there  and  listen  to  the  banter  which 
went  on  between  them!  Many  times 
Christopher  found  himself  laughing  quiet- 
ly, more  especially  when,  atter  a  time, 
Robin  had  been  drawn  in  and  was  led 
away  to  be  as  merry  as  it  was  her  wont 
to  be. 

That  night,  walking  home,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron gave  Georgy  the  history  of  the  pro- 
bation their  two  friends  had  gone  through, 
and  how  close  the  recent  trial  had  drawn 
them  together. 

"  I  love  that  girl,"  he  said,  speaking  of 
Robin  ;  "and  you,  Georgy,  you  must  love 
her  too." 
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"Well,"  she  said,  "I  don't  say  that  I 
won't.  I'm  a  little  inclined  that  way  al- 
ready, which  speaks  volumes  for  my  good 
disposition,  seeing  that  the  two  men  I 
think  most  of  have  each  separately  made 
that  same  demand  of  me  already." 

"Yes;  but  mine  is  in  a  very  different 
way." 

"No,"  she  said  stoutly;  "  I  don't  know 
that  it  is.  When  Jack  asked  me  to  be 
good  to  her,  he  had  not  a  thought  beyond 
being  her  friend  ;  the  mistake  he  made 
was  in  bemg  over-confident. 

Later  on,  when  Georgy  had  convinced 
herself  by  seeing  the  good  understanding 
which  existed  between  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  purposely  introduced  Jack's 
name. 

"  I  want  to  get  over,"  she  said,  "  the 
little  awkwardness  there  seems  to  be  in 
talking  about  him.  Some  day  he  will  re- 
turn, and  then  what  are  we  to  do  ? " 

So  to  Robin  when  alone,  or  if  together 
with  Christopher,  she  began  speaking  of 
Jack,  telling  them  where  he  had  been, 
what  he  had  seen,  what  he  was  doing. 

"He  had  just  reached  Calcutta  when  he 
wrote  last,"  she  said,  on  one  occasion. 

"  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  to  see  his 
mother,"  Robin  ventured  to  say. 

"  H'm  !"  and  Georgy  puckered  up  her 
face.  "  I  can't  say;  from  the  tone  of  his 
letter  it  did  not  particularly  strike  me  that 
he  would  break  his  heart  over  their  part- 
ing. But  I  know  her — at  least  I  know 
her  through  my  father,  and  that  is  quite 
enough  for  me." 

"  Does  he  intend  to  stay  long?"  asked 
Christopher. 

"  Not  with  her  —  I  don't  think  he  does. 
I  don't  think  he  quite  knows  what  he 
means  to  do;  sometimes  he  speaks  of  re- 
turning, sometimes  of  going  on.  Papa 
wants  him  to  come  home  at  once,  but  I 
don't  know  whether  he'll  do  so.  He 
hasn't  asked  my  advice,  or  I'd  settle  his 
plans  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye." 

"Why,  what  advice  would  you  give 
him?"  said  Christopher.  "I'm  curious 
to  know." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  should  tell  him  to 
come  back  for  reasons  that  make  it  im- 
portant he  should  be  here  ;  and  secondly 
I  should  recommend  him  to  settle  down 
and  take  a  wife  to  look  after  him  — he'll 
have  to  marry  —  he  must!  Who's  the 
estate  to  go  to?" 

Jack  marry !  Jack  have  a  wife !  The 
thought  rushed  upon  Robin  as  if  such  an 
idea  had  never  presented  itself  to  her  be- 
fore. She  felt  obliged  to  move,  to  alter 
her   position.     She   put   down   the  work 


she  had  in  her  hand,  and  stood  up  for  a 
moment,  almost  unconscious  of  what  she 
wa3  doing. 

"Are  you  going  for  my  medicine?" 
Christopher  asked,  and  Robin  was  off, 
relieved  by  the  necessity  of  something  to 
do. 

All  that  evening  she  was  more  than 
ordinarily  devoted  to  Christopher;  watch- 
ing him,  she  seemed  to  anticipate  every 
wish  and  want,  and  when  the  others  had 
left,  and  they  two  were  alone  she  went 
over  to  him,  and  while  settling  his  cush- 
ions,  said,  — 

"  Christopher,  I  want  you  to  get  strong; 
you  must  make  haste,  and  be  as  quick  as 
ever  you  can,  and  let  us  get  away  from 
here  and  go  to  some  place  where  it  is 
sunny  and  warm,  and  you  will  get  well. 
I  am  longing  to  be  off  with  you  again." 

"  Oh,  you  may  depend  upon  me  !  I'm 
not  going  to  waste  my  time;  I'm  going 
to  put  my  back  into  it,  I  can  tell  you  ! " 

He  spoke  cheerily,  although  his  heart 
was  not  in  what  he  said.  Far  rather  than 
go  anywhere  away,  would  he  remain  where 
he  was.  Already  the  invalid  dread  of 
travel  and  bustle  possessed  him,  while 
each  day  seemed  to  increase  the  sweet 
repose  which  had  come  to  him  since  he 
had  been  here.  Surely  never  before  had 
the  place  looked  so  lovely,  the  fields  so 
green,  the  sky  so  blue  ;  in  every  passing 
change  of  nature  a  fresh  beauty  seemed 
opened  to  Christopher's  eyes.  The  bud- 
ding trees,  the  bursting  blossom,  all 
seemed  to  him  to  speak  of  that  han( 
which  made  these  things  so  fair  to  see. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  Christ( 
pher?"  Robin  would  ask,  as  he  lay  there 
with  his  eyes  fixed,  silent,  lost  in  thought] 
and  brought  back  to  earth,  Christophei 
would  say, — 

"  I  don't  think  I  was  thinking  at  all. 
was  only  wondering,  when  all  is  so  beau^ 
tiful  here,  what  can  heaven  be  ?  " 

Although  removed  from  immediate  dan- 
ger,  Christopher's  recovery  was  anything 
but  complete.  The  doctors  who  had  seen 
him  dwelt  much  on  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  milder  climate,  and  the  efforts 
of  those  around  him  were  directed  to- 
wards building  up  strength  sufficient  for 
him  to  undertake  the  journey.  Since  his 
return  to  Wadpole  his  improvement  had 
been  so  marked  as  to  justify  hopes  being 
entertained  for  a  speedy  departure. 

"  It'll  be  a  hard  matter  for  me  to  bear 
up  when  he  goes  away,"  Mr.  Blunt  had 
said  to  Mr.  Cameron;  adding  in  answer 
to  the  curate:  "Oh,  they  won't  want  me; 
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there's  never  been  a  mention  of  my  go- 
ing. 1  should  only  be  one  in  the  way  — 
as  I  expect  I  am  now  very  often  !  " 

Jealous  as  he  still  remained,  the  old 
man  was  at  length  learning  the  hard  task 
of  yielding  up  his  will  for  the  sake  of  his 
son. 

"  Here,  you  give  it  to  him,"  he  would 
say  to  Robin,  when  he  had  been  at  much 
pains  to  procure  something  he  fancied 
Christopher  might  like.  "  He'll  take  it 
from  you  —  eat  it,  if  you  ask  him." 

Little  did  Robin  ever  guess  the  sting  it 
o-ave  him  to  say  those  words.  Mr.  Blunt 
had  suffered  a  martyrdom  before  he  had 
been  brought  to  confess  that  she  might 
have  a  precedence  before  himself. 

Since  Christopher  had  been  mending, 
except  in  an  indirect  way  to  Mr.  Cameron, 
Mr.  Blunt  had  never  reverted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  caused  his  son's 
illness.  Finding  when  he  came  home 
that  every  one  attributed  it  to  the 
draughty  carriage  in  which  he  had  trav- 
elled from  Whitby,  Mr.  Blunt  adopted 
the  reason  which  the  curate  had  circu- 
lated ;  but  compunction  was  still  the  main- 
spring of  all  his  actions,  and  often  when 
sitting  silently  by,  as  those  around  thought 
dozing,  he  would  be  going  over  that  six 
months'  struggle,  every  detail  of  which, 
in  those  first  few  days  of  the  illness,  he 
had  made  Robin  relate  to  him. 

With  Christopher  he  had  never  ap- 
proached the  subject :  to  hint  at  it  in  any 
way  he  found  impossible.  Actions,  not 
words,  must  tell  Christopher  how  sorely 
he  repented. 

To  every  one  his  changed  manner  to 
his  son  was  visible,  and  it  established 
their  good  opinion  of  him  that  he  con- 
tinued to  show  so  much  feeling  and  deli- 
cacy. Among  others,  the  rector  noticed 
it ;  and  one  day,  paying  a  visit  to  Chris- 
topher, in  token  of  his  interest  he  said,  — 

*'  I  wish  your  father  had  something  that 
would  interest  and  occupy  him.  He  must 
find  time  hang  very  heavily  on  his  hands." 

"  I  fear  he  does,"  said  Christopher. 
"I  often  wish  he  had  something  to  do; 
but  at  his  age  a  fresh  pursuit  is  difficult 
to  take  up." 

"It  is." 

"  Particularly  to  one  accustomed  to 
manual  labor,  as  he  has  been.  Work  — 
if  not  the  actual  work  itself,  superintend- 
ing such  as  he  has  been  used  to  —  that  is 
what  would  really  interest  him,  and  he'd 
do  it  well,  too." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  give  him  the 
opportunity?  He  was  talking  before  you 
came  down  of  finding  you  a  house  :  ex- 


press a  wish  that  he  should  build  one  for 
you." 

A  slight  flush  came  into  Christopher's 
face. 

"Sometimes,"  he  said,  "I  think  I  may 
never  want  one." 

"  Come,  you  must  not  talk  like  that," 
said  the  rector  encouragingly.  "  I  trust 
before  long  we  shall  see  you  on  your  legs 
again." 

Christopher  smiled. 

"  Oh,  so  do  I,"  he  said.  "  But  I  asked 
Cameron,  the  other  day,  to  tell  me  the 
truth,  what  they  said  about  me." 

"Well?" 

"  Yes,  he  told  me.  I  knew  I  must  be 
in  a  very  critical  state;  not  without  hope 
—  yet  not  without  danger.  It's  best  to 
know,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It's  best  that  you  should  think  so, 
my  good  fellow ;  "  and  the  rector  sighed 
softly. 

"  Yes  ;  because,  too,  of  anything  one 
would  like  to  do.  I  should  like  to  have  a 
church  built.  If  I  could  persuade  my 
father,  Mr.  Temple,  would  you  help  me  ?" 

"I,  Christopher?" 

"Yes;  because  I  want  it  built  at  Up- 
lands; and  it's  your  parish,  you  know." 

"  Those  two,  Georgy  and  Colin  Came- 
ron, have  been  talking  to  you,  I  can 
see."  The  rector  shook  his  head  a  little 
gravely. 

"  Not  to  me  they  haven't;  but  I  have 
heard  them  laughing  together  when  they 
were  sitting  with  Robin.  It  was  she 
principally  who  told  me  about  it,  and  we 
both  said  what  a  nice  thank-offering  it 
would  be." 

Mr.  Temple's  face  brightened. 

"Well,  yes  it  would,"  he  said;  "but  I 
know  you,  Christopher.  You  had  a  little 
thought  of  Cameron  and  Georgy  all  the 
time." 

"  Knowing  about  them  didn't  present 
any  objection." 

"Ah,  so  I  fancied."  And  he  sat, 
thoughtful,  for  a  little  time.  "No,  no," 
he  said,  shaking  his  head;  "it's  too  much 
to  hope  it  will  ever  come  to  pass.  They'll 
have  to  wait  for  something  else  to  turn 
up  —  my  toes,  most  likely.  I'm  not  as 
young  as  I  used  to  be,  and  it's  a  comfort 
to  me  to  think,  if  anything  should  happen, 
that  Jack  would  be  certain  to  pass  on  the 
living  to  Georgy's  husband." 

"  Should  we  have  to  get  his  consent 
about  Uplands  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  we  should.  I'm  not  very 
well  up  in  such  matters,  but  of  course  he'd 
have  to  be  asked ;  he's  patron  of  the  living 
and  lord  of  the  manor  too." 
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"  When  you  write,  would  you  ask 
him?" 

Mr.  Temple  hesitated. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  right  to 
say  no ;  but  the  cost  would  be  very  great, 
and  your  father " 

"Oh,  leave  my  father  to  me."  He  laid 
his  hand  on  his  heart.  "  Something  here 
tells  me,"  he  said,  "that  when  I  see  my 
way  to  asking  him  he  won't  refuse  me." 

"  Neither  will  I,  then.  Make  your  mind 
easy;  I'll  write  to  the  squire  for  you." 

CHAPTER  XL. 

The  same  mail  which  took  out  Mr. 
Temple's  letter  to  Jack,  took  one  also  from 
Georgy. 

"...  Every  one  is  wishing  you  back," 
she  wrote.  "The  other  night,  at  Priors, 
with  the  Christopher  Blunts,  we  were  all 
talking  of  you.  Have  you  heard  how  ill 
he  has  been — not  expected  to  recover, 
but  now  mending,  and  ordered  abroad 
immediately  ?  They  will  start  as  soon  as 
he  can  go,  and  I  do  not  know  when  it  is 
likely  they  will  be  back  again.  Perhaps 
I  may  as  well  say  I  have  grown  much 
more  lenient  to  your  once-upon-a-time 
weakness  for  Robin;  the  truth  is,  I  know 
her  now,  and  my  verdict  on  you  would  be, 
'He  couldn't  help  it.'  You  have  no  idea 
how  devoted  to  her  husband  she  is  — 
quite  different  to  anything  we  used  to 
see.  The  love  is  by  no  means  all  on  one 
side  now,  as  I  once  feared  it  might  be. 

"  I  have  no  separate  news  to  tell,  and, 
as  papa  is  writing,  you  shall  be  spared 
repetition.  He  will  let  you  know  how 
much  you  are  wanted  at  home,  but  by  no 
one  more  than  me ;  so  come  back.  Jack, 
do!  Your  would-be  cousin,  Colin  Cam- 
eron, still  continues  spasmodically  jealous 
of  you.  Yet  my  cry  is,  come  —  come 
soon,  by  return  of  post  if  you  can ;  only 
come  !  come  !  come  !  " 

Who  shall  separate  love  from  jealousy? 

Jack  crushed  up  the  letter  in  his  hand, 
as  if  it  contained  something  he  could  not 
bear  to  see.     Then  he  said,  — 

"  Well !  why  not  ?  What  good  is  there 
in  staying  away?  If  they  are  not  there, 
I  may  as  well  go."  And  he  stood  hesi- 
tating, frowning,  measuring  the  attraction 
to  return  with  the  temptation  which  had 
driven  him  away. 

When  a  man  has  come  out  of  such  a 
furnace  as  Jack  had  passed  through,  he 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  fire,  although  it  is 
afar.  But  subtle  as  love's  power  is,  most 
men  have  interests  in  life  in  which  it 
plays   no  part.     On  these,   of  late,  Jack 


had  tried  to  fix  his  thoughts.  It  was  in 
the  distraction  they  would  bring  that  his 
hopes  were  centred. 

He  had  done  with  love  forever,  so  he 
said;  and,  saying  it,  he  would  straightway 
fall  to  dreaming  about  Robin,  recalling 
bitterly  the  time  when,  knowing  her  love 
was  solely  his,  he  had  held  it  but  cheaply. 

"7/1  had  but  spoken  to  her  then  !  " 

Ah,  little  //",  how  great  a  part  you  play 
in  many  a  lifelong  tragedy  ! 

Besides  these  two  letters  from  Georgy 
and  Mr.  Temple,  there  were  several  oth- 
ers of  more  or  less  importance,  all  bear- 
ing on  the  advisibility  of  return. 

The  country  was  in  an  agitated  state; 
the  county  member  was  an  old  man; 
there  was  a  very  general  feeling  in  Wad- 
dole  that  his  mantle  would  fall  befittingly 
on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Dorian-Chandos. 
But  how  could  it  reach  him  when  so  far 
away?  Moreover  it  was  highly  essential 
to  the  Liberal  interest  that  a  popular  rep- 
resentative ready  to  step  in  should  be 
near.  Then  on  the  estate  the  tenants 
were  dissatisfied  ;  a  fear  was  spreading 
that,  like  his  uncle,  Jack  did  not  mean  to 
live  among  them. 

"  I  must  go  back,"  he  said ;  "  I  can't 
go  farther  on,  that's  plain.  And  if  what 
Georgy  says  is  true,  it  ought  to  make  my 
task  easier.  After  the  first  I  need  not 
live  there  altogether ;  and  when  they  are 
there  I  need  not  see  much  of  them.  At 
all  events  the  thing  has  to  be  done,  and  I, 
must  do  it !  " 

For  the  moment  decision  generally 
makes  us  feel  lighter.  Jack  gathered  u] 
his  correspondence,  spread  out  Georgy's 
letter,  folded  it  up,  and  with  the  rector's 
put  those  two  separate  together.  "  I  can' 
make  out  what  he  means  about  Uplandsj 
and  the  Blunts  building  a  church  there.' 
And  in  truth  the  rector  had  intentionally 
been  rather  vague;  he  was  somewhat  ii 
doubt  himself  whether  it  might  not  prove^^ 
a  sick  man's  fancy.  Every  one  could  see 
that  Christopher's  state  was  critical;  but 
then  he  had  always  been  delicate,  and 
those  creaking  doors  were  proverbial  for 
lasting  out  those  that  looked  stronger. 
However,  if  it  never  came  to  anything  — 
and  raising  it  on  old  Blunt's  gratitude  was 
very  much  like  a  foundation  of  sand  —  so 
long  as  it  helped  to  bring  Jack  home  he 
did  not  mind.  Mr.  Temple  had  a  keen 
relish  for  politics  ;  and  since  this  distant 
rumor  of  a  dissolution  he  had  been  anx- 
ious beyond  measure  that  Jack  should 
return.  The  half  of  his  letter  had  been 
filled  with  what  this  one  thought,  and  tha| 
one  said ;  and  these  expressions  of 
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neighbors' good  opinion  naturally  gratified 
Jack's  pride  immensely. 

A  man  is  worth  little  who  feels  no  am- 
bition. And  already  Jack's  thoughts  had 
run  so  far  ahead  that  his  canvassing  was 
over ;  he  had  obtained  his  seat  and  was 
making  his  maiden  speech  in  Parliament. 

What  is  it  that  ofttimes,  in  a  moment, 
turns  the  current  of  our  thoughts,  and  of 
a  sudden  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some 
forgotten  danger?  There,  spread  out  be- 
fore him  as  he  had  never  seen  it  until 
now,  lay  the  whole  of  that  misery  which, 
had  not  Christopher  interfered  and  his 
better  self  prevailed,  would  have  been 
now  entailed  on  him  and  his  forever! 
*'  Thank  God  !  "  he  said  fervently ;  and  so 
great  a  hold  had  it  taken  on  him  that  he 
had  to  wipe  the  damp  moisture  from  his 
forehead. 

Perhaps  until  now  Jack  had  never  real- 
ized how  much  value  he  set  on  all  he 
would  have  forfeited.  Mentally  he  drew 
a  picture  of  himself  as  he  would  have 
been,  with  the  world  condemning  him 
and  its  back  turned  on  him — exiled  from 
his  home,  dreading  to  meet  friends  and 
neighbors,  forced  into  company  with 
those  he  despised,  driven  to  seek  distrac- 
tion where  he  could  find  it.  And  then 
Robin!  Oh!  his  soul  was  stirred,  his 
heart  grew  sick  recalling  women  he  had 
known  in  the  position  she  would  have 
been  in.  Although  they  might  be  sepa- 
rated forever,  a  thousand  times  rather  as 
they  were !  He  had  her  memory  still  to 
hold  dear,  the  memory  of  his  pet,  his 
plaything,  his  child-love  Robin,  with  which 
none  living  could  interfere;  and  those 
days  coming  back,  they  brought  with  them 
recollections  of  her,  games  they  had  had 
together,  lessons  he  had  taught  her,  little 
things  she  had  learnt  to  do  for  him. 
Again  he  watched  the  would-be  nimble 
fingers  struggling  with  the  buttons  she 
wanted  to  master.  And  then  once  when 
something  ailed  him,  her  ecstasy  at  his 
consenting  to  take  some  tisane  she  had 
made,  the  eager  face,  the  loving,  tender 
eyes  —  ah,  how  little  changed  since  then! 
"  Never  !  "  he  said.  "  No  other  one  could 
ever  fill  her  place."  Love  lay  buried  in 
his  heart,  and  over  it  "  Sacred  to  Robin  " 
was  written. 

A  very  sober  mood  hung  over  Jack  that 
day,  set  down  by  his  mother  to  their  ap- 
proaching separation.  Lady  Malcolm, 
never  having  troubled  herself  about  her 
son  in  her  life,  suddenly  discovered  for 
him  the  most  ardent  affection.  "And  the 
dear  boy  is  so  attached  to  me,"  she  said 
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to  those  around ;  "  naturally  he  feels,  who 
else  is  there  that  can  take  such  an  inter- 
est in  his  welfare.'*"  And  in  token  of 
this,  Jack  was  let  have  no  peace  on  one 
subject  —  he  must  get  married  ;  he  ought 
to  get  married  ;  whom  would  he  marry  .? 

"But  think,  my  dear  —  only  consider. 
You. must  some  day  marry  somebody." 

Lady  Malcolm  felt  her  time  was  short; 
she  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

"Must  I?"  said  Jack,  unmoved.  "I 
don't  see  the  necessity.  I  have  spent 
twenty-seven  years  of  single  life  very  hap- 
pily." 

"  You  forget  that  your  uncle  was  alive. 
You  had  nothing  to  leave  then  —  no  re- 
sponsibility." Jack  looked  no  more  con- 
vinced. "  What  would  become  of  the 
estate,  with  no  brothers ;  unfortunately, 
none  that  can  inherit  after  you." 

So  far  as  the  small  Malcolms  were  con- 
cerned. Jack  felt  devoutly  thankful. 

"  Oh,  there  are  the  Temples,"  he  said 
inadvertently. 

"The  Temples!  What  Temples?  the 
George  Temples  ?  that  family  !  " 

^'■That  family,"  echoed  Jack,  imitating 
her  emphasis. 

Lady  Malcolm  sniffed  the  air  with  con- 
tracted nostrils,  as  if  even  at  that  distance 
their  odor  was  offensive  to  her.  "  I  al- 
ways detested  Maria  Temple,"  she  said, 
"and  I  dislikeher  husband  inexpressibly  ; 
and  there  are  no  sons  there."  The  want 
made  her  voice  more  cheerful. 

"There  are  daughters,  though,"  said 
Jack  maliciously,  his  back  a  little  up  now. 
When  she  had  not  cared  what  became  of 
him,  the  Temples  had  always  made  a 
home  for  the  lonely  boy.  "Isabel,  the 
married  one;  Dora,  the  youngest;  and 
Georgy." 

"  Georgy  !  why  does  she  get  separate 
mention  ?" 

"  Because  she  is  deserving  of  separate 
notice,  besides  being  an  especial  favorite 
with  me." 

"  Oh,  really  !  I  was  not  aware  !  My 
future  daughter-in-law,  I  presume,  that  is 
to  be  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Jack  stolidly  ;  "she  wouldn't 
have  me." 

His  mother  gave  a  contemptuous  little 
laugh. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  possibly  sup- 
pose that;"  and  then  her  tone  altered, 
and  with  a  sharp  look  at  him  she  added  : 
"  unless  you've  asked  her  already." 

Jack  did  not  reply. 

"  I  won't  believe  it !  "  she  said  angrily  ; 
"don't  tell  me  that  one  of  those  girls  — 
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one  of  Maria  Temple's  daughters 
refused  you  ?" 

"  My  good  mother,  pray  spare  me  ! 
As  you  yourself  often  say,  we  must  draw 
a  line  somewhere,  and  I  draw  mine  at 
naming-  the  young  ladies  who  have  re- 
jected me." 

"  Ridiculous  !  absurd  !  "  said  Lady  Mal- 
colm. "I  hate  mysteries!  if  you  can't 
have  confidence  between  a  mother  and  a 
son,  where  is  it  to  be  .''"and  fearing  if 
she  stayed  longer  her  ruffled  feelings 
might  lead  to  a  further  display  of  temper, 
she  left  Jack  to  himself,  determined  to 
write  to  Wadpole  by  that  mail  and  find 
out  what  truth  there  was  in  this  story. 

Few  moments  come  more  sadly  than 
those  in  which  we  realize  that  some  one 
very  near  to  us  has  no  part  in  what  we 
feel  or  what  we  do.  Just  now  Jack  had  a 
terrible  hungering  after  a  little  sympathy, 
not  so  much  in  speech  as  in  person.  He 
wanted  to  talk  with  some  one,  to  open 
himself  out,  in  a  way  ;  and  he  had  to  con- 
fess that  his  mother  was  farther  off  from 
him  now  than  when  tliey  were,  except  in 
name,  absolutely  strangers  one  to  an- 
other. Looking  at  her  picture  from  time 
to  time — she  was  a  very  beautiful  wom- 
an when  the  portrait  had  been  taken  — 
Jack  had  built  a  castle  in  the  air,  which 
had  crumbled  in  pieces  the  very  day  after 
his  arrival.  It  was  his  first  experience  of 
worldliness  in  the  midst  of  domesticity, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  disagreed 
with  him  entirely. 

He  felt  at  once  that  after  having  ful- 
filled the  decent  requirements  entailed  by 
such  a  far-off  visit,  he  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  get  away  ;  and  he  set  down  to  this 
feeling  the  hurry  he  was  in  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  his  departure.  He  did 
not  write  to  say  he  was  coming,  because 
he  should  get  to  England  almost  as  soon 
as  his  letter;  and  he  had  seldom  experi- 
enced a  more  thorough  sense  of  relief 
than  when  he  had  made  his  farewells  and 
was  fairly  started  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney. A  feverish  haste  possessed  him  to 
get  back ;  and  now,  the  monotony  of 
steamer-life  beginning,  it  struck  him  a 
little  drearily  that  he  had  not  much  of 
personal  interest  to  go  back  to  —  he  could 
not  even  claim  Georgy  now  as  he  used. 

"I  suppose,"  he  thought,  "she'll  be 
wanting  to  get  married.  Fancy  her  choos- 
ing that  curate  chap ! "  There  was  a 
soupcon  of  humiliation  in  the  fact.  Cer- 
tainly, even  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving, 
Jack  had  always  believed  in  an  under-cur- 
rent of  more  than  sisterly  regard  enter- 
tained for  himself  by  Georgy.     "  I   won- 
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der,"  he  said,  "if  nothing  of  this  sort  had 
come  about,  whether  in  time  I  should 
have  brought  myself  to  think  about  it." 
And  after  a  few  minutes'  reflection: 
"No,"  he  said,  "never;  it  would  belike 
marrying  a  sister  to  marry  Georgy." 

Jack  had  got  rid  of  his  mother,  but  the 
thoughts  of  marriage  still  pursued  him. 
When  we  have  something  to  leave,  we 
want  somebody  to  leave  it  to.  Who  was 
that  somebody  to  be  ? 


From  The  Contemporary  Review, 
COMETS. 

During  the  last  two  years  several  com- 
ets —  some  telescopic,  others  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  even  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  heavens  —  have  been  observed,  not 
only  by  the  older  methods,  but  by  som6 
which  have  only  been  available  within 
recent  years.  It  is  naturally  expected, 
therefore,  by  the  general  public  that  some 
new  light  should  be  thrown  on  these  mvs- 
terious  objects,  whose  phenomena-.still 
remain  among  the  unexplained,  seemingly 
the  inexplicable,  problems  of  the  celestial 
depths. 

We  propose  to  consider  here  what  has 
thus  been  learned,  and  what  also  (un- 
fortunately it  is  jnuch  more)  remains  still 
to  be  learned,  respecting  comets.  But 
first  it  will  be  well  to  show  what  are  th 
special  phenomena  which  present  them 
selves  for  explanation. 

A  comet  apparently  comes  out  from  th 
remote  depths  of  space  in  a  condition  o 
comparative, calm.     It  appears  as  a  small 
round,  nebulous  object,  looking  like  a  tin 
cloud  of  extreme   tenuity  —  the   idea   o 
tenuity  being  suggested  by  the  exceedin 
faintness  of  the  comet's  light.    This  clouds 
appears  somewhat  condensed  towards  thd 
middle.     As   the  comet  draws  nearer  to 
the  sun,  it  usually  grows  somewliat  long 
in  the  direction  of  the  sun;  and  before 
long  a  portion  within  the  part  nearest  the 
sun  is  seen  to  be  brighter  than  the  rest, 
and  to  have  a  more  or  less  defined  outline. 
This  is  the  ;z;/r/V^/i'  —  sometimes  seen  as 
a  dull  disc  of  nearly  uniform  brightness, 
at  others  as  a  mere  bright  point,  not  un- 
like a  star.     The  fainter  light  around  this 
is  the  coma,  or  hair,  which  resembles  a 
luminous  fog  round  the  nucleus,  usually 
^  brighter  on  the  side  towards  the  sun,  and 
[  on    the   other   side   growing  fainter   and 
fainter  till  it  can  no  longerbe  seen.    Later 
!  this  lengthening  of  the  comet  in  direction? 
towards  and  from  the  sun  becomes  mor 
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marked,  until  at  length  the  comet  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  a  head  directed 
towards  the  sun  and  a  tail  directed  from 
him.  Nucleus,  coma,  and  tail  may  be 
very  different  in  appearance  in  different 
comets,  and  in  particular  the  tail  may  be 
more  or  less  complicated  in  structure, 
he\ncr  sometimes  a  mere  straight  streak, 
at  otiiers  twofold,  multiple,  curved,  with 
thwart  streaks,  and  so  forth  —  no  two 
comets,  in  fine,  having  tails  resembling 
each  other  except  in  general  details. 

Dr.  Huggins,  in  a  rather  disappointing 
article  on  comets,  recently  communicated 
to  a  contemporary,  remarks  that  the 
nucleus,  though  an  apparently  insignifi- 
cant speck,  "  is  truly  the  heart  and  kernel 
of  the  whole  thing  —  potentially  it  is  the 
comet."  This  has  scarcely  yet  been 
proved,  though  it  appears  exceedingly 
probable.  It  is  true,  however,  as  he  adds, 
that  this  part  only  of  the  comet  conforms 
rigorously  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
moves  strictly  in  its  orbit.  "If  we  could 
see  a  great  comet,"  he  proceeds,  "during 
its  distant  wanderings,  when  it  has  put 
off  the  gala  trappings  of  perihelion  excite- 
ment, it  would  appear  as  a  very  sober 
object,  and  consist  of  little  more  than 
nucleus  alone."  This  again,  seems  prob- 
able, though  it  has  never  yet  been  proved, 
and  thedivision  of  some  comets  into  two 
or  more  parts,  each  having  coma,  nucleus, 
and  tail  of  its  own,  shows  that  the  nucleus 
cannot  be,  in  every  case,  what  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  seems  here  to  suggest.  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  has  done  well  in  saying  (though 
scarcely  with  sufficient  emphasis,  consid- 
ering how  often  the  mistake  is  repeated) 
that  "though  many  telescopic  comets  are 
of  extremely  small  mass,  nucleus  included 
—  so  small,  indeed,  that  they  are  unable 
to  perturb  such  small  bodies  as  Jupiter's 
satellites — yet  we  should  mistake  greatly 
if  we  were  to  suppose  that  all  comets  are 
'airy  nothings.'  In  some  large  comets 
the  nucleus  may  be  a  few  hundred  miles 
in  diameter,  or  even  very  much  larger, 
and  may  consist  of  solid  matter.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  the  collision  of 
a  comelary  nucleus  of  this  order  with  the 
earth  would  produce  destruction  on  a 
wide  scale." 

It  is  even  more  necessary  to  correct 
the  widely  spread  misapprehension  as  to 
the  relations  between  meteors  and  comets. 
We  hear  it  stated  that  the  nucleus  of  a 
comet  is  made  up-  of  meteoric  stones 
(Professor  P.  G.  Tait  says  —  for  unknown 
reasons  —  that  they  resemble  "paving- 
stones  or  even  bricks  ")  as  confidently  as 
though  the  earth  had  at  some  time  passed 


through  the  nucleus  of  a  comet,  and  some 
of  our  streets  were  now  paved  with  stones 
which  had  fallen  to  earth  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  has 
yet  been  proved  is  that  meteoric  bodies 
follow  in  the  track  (which  is  very  different 
from  the  tail)  of  some  known  comets,  and 
that  probably  all  comets  are  followed  by 
trains  of  meteors.  These  may  have  come 
out  of  the  head  or  nucleus  in  some  way 
as  yet  unexplained  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  have  done  so,  and  is  by 
many  astronomers  regarded  as  more  than 
doubtful. 

The  most  important  points  to  be  no- 
ticed in  the  behavior  of  large  comets,  as 
they  approach  the  sun,  is  that  usually  the 
side  of  the  coma  which  lies  towards  the 
sun  is  the  scene  of  intense  disturbance. 
Streams  of  luminous  matter  seem^to  rise 
continually  towards  the  sun,  attaining  a 
certain  distance  from  the  head,  when, 
assurning  a  cloudlike  appearance,  they 
seem  to  form  an  envelope  around  the 
nucleus.  This  envelope  gradually  in- 
creases its  distance  from  the  sun,  grow- 
ing fainter  and  larger,  while  within  it  the 
process  is  repeated,  and  a  new  envelope 
is  formed.  This  in  turn  ascends  from  the 
nucleus,  expanding  as  it  does  so,  while 
within  it  a  new  envelope  is  formed. 
Meanwhile,  the  one  first  formed  has 
grown  fainter,  perhaps  has  disappeared. 
But  sometimes  the  process  goes  on  so 
rapidly  (a  day  or  two  sufficing  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  complete  new  envelope)  that 
several  envelopes  will  be  seen  at  the  same 
time,  the  outermost  faintest,  the  inner- 
most most  irregular  in  shape  and  most 
varied  in  brightness,  while  the  envelope 
or  envelopes  between  are  the  best  devel- 
oped and  most  regular. 

The  matter  raised  up  in  these  envelopes 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  certain  change 
of  character,  causing  it  no  longer  to  obey 
the  sun's  attractive  influence,  but  to  expe- 
rience a  strong  repulsive  action  from  him, 
whereby  it  is  apparently  swept  away  with 
great  rapidity  to  form  the  tail.  "  It  flows 
past  the  nucleus,"  says  Dr.  Huggins,  "on 
all  sides,  still  ever  expanding  and  shoot- 
ing backwards  until  a  tail  is  formed  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  sun.  This  tail 
is  usually  curved,  though  sometimes  rays 
or  extra  tails  sensibly  straight  are  also 
seen."  The  description  is,  however,  in- 
complete in  one  important  respect.  The 
matter  raised  from  the  nucleus  to  form 
the  envelopes  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
carried  past  the  nucleus  on  all  sides ;  but 
the  appearance  presented  by  the  tail  just 
behind  the  nucleus  is  not  exactly  in  ac- 
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cordance  v\M*th  our  ideas  as  to  what  should 
result  from  the  flowing  past  "  on  all  sides." 
There  is  a  dark  space  immediately  behind 
the  nucleus,  that  is,  where  the  nucleus,  if 
solid,  would  throw  its  shadow,  if  there 
were  matter  to  receive  the  light  all  round 
so  that  the  shadow  could  be  seen.  Now 
it  may  be  thought  at  first  that  this  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  should  be  seen  : 
when  we  look  just  behind  the  nucleus 
there  is  no  light,  or  very  little  ;  when  we 
look  on  either  side  of  that  dark  space 
there  is  the  luminous  matter  which  has 
been  driven  back  from  the  envelopes  in 
front  of  the  nucleus.  Put  if  the  luminous 
matter  flows  past  the  nucleus  on  all  sides, 
it  must  flow  past  the  nucleus  on  the  side 
nearest  to  the  observer,  and  also  on  the 
side  farthest  away;  and  it  is  just  where 
the  line  of  sight  passes  through  these  two 
regions  of  brightness  that  a  dark  streak 
is  seen  just  behind  the  nucleus.  Let  the 
reader  draw  two  concentric  circles  —  one 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  other  two  inches 
—  and  let  him  then  draw  two  parallel  tan- 
gents to  the  inner  circle  on  opposite  sides 
of  it.  Supposing  now  the  space  between 
the  two  circles  to  represent  in  section  the 
luminous  matter  which  flows  all  round  the 
nucleus,  while  the  surface  of  the  inner 
circle  represents  the  unilluminated  part 
behind  the  nucleus,  the  two  tangent  lines 
will  represent  the  lines  of  sight  on  either 
side  of  the  dark  region,  where,  as  we 
might  expect,  we  get  plenty  of  light;  and 
we  can  also  understand  very  well  why 
outside  of  that  the  line  of  sight  through 
the  luminous  matter  (or  the  chords  to  our 
outer  circle)  getting  shorter  and  shorter, 
the  liwfht  of  the  luminous  streaks  bound- 
ing  this  part  of  the  tail  gets  fainter  and 
fainter:  but  if  just  inside  either  of  the 
two  tangents,  chords  are  drawn  parallel  to 
them,  crossing  the  inner  circle,  the  parts 
of  these  chords  which  lie  between  the  two 
circles  are  very  nearly  equal  in  length  to 
the  tangent  lines  themselves  ;  and  even  a 
common  diameter  to  both  circles  has, 
lying  between  them,  two  portions  together 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  outer.  Hence, 
since  the  line  of  sight  even  across  the 
middle  of  the  space  behind  the  nucleus, 
passes  through  a  considerable  range  of 
luminous  matter,  while  a  line  within  but 
near  the  outskirts  of  that  space  passes 
through  nearly  as  great  a  range  of  lumi- 
nous matter  as  one  just  outside  that  space, 
there  should  be  plenty  of  light  where  yet 
to  the  eye  there  seems  to  be  something 
like  absolute  darkness.  Either  then  the 
eye  is  greatly  deceived,  or  else  we  must 
find  some  explanation  of  darkness  exist- 


ing where  considerable  brightness  mio-ht 
be  expected.* 

The  matter  which  forms  the  tail,  seems, 
as  I  have  said,  to  be  swept  off  from  the 
envelopes  raised  by  the  sun's  action  on 
the  nucleus.  It  seems  as  though  the 
matter  thus  raised  had  undergone  in  some 
way  a  change  of  character,  which  caused 
it  no  longer  to  obey  the  law  of  gravity  as 
it  had  done  when  forming  part  of  the  nu- 
cleus, but  instead  of  yielding  to  the  sun's 
attraction  to  submit  rather  to  an  intense 
repulsive  action,  carrying  it  at  a  much 
greater  rate  from  the  sun  than,  under  the 
action  of  gravity  —  starting  from  rest  and 
free  from  all  perturbing  influences  —  it 
could  have  been  drawn  towards  him.  Dr. 
Huggins  thus  words  his  account  of  what 
seems  to  happen:  "Now  is  seen  to  take 
place  a  change  which  is  most  puzzling  — 
namely,  these  envelopes  of  light  appear 
to  give  up  their  substance  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  strong  repulsive  force  exerted 
from  the  sun,  and  to  be  forced  back- 
wards." Sir  John  Herschel,  after  his  long 
and  careful  study  of  the  comet  of  1830 
(Halley's  at  its  second  return)  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  repulsive  action  exerted 
by  the  sun  on  the  matter  raised  in  these 
envelopes  had  been  distinctly  proved. 

Yet  here,  where  we  seem  to  have  our 
first  firm  ground  for  hypothesis  respect- 
ing  these    mysterious   objects — comets' 
tails  —  we  meet  with  stupendous  difficul- 
ties.    Consider,  for  instance,  the  phenom-| 
ena  presented  by  Newton's  comet.     That] 
comet  had  traversed  the  last  ninety  mil- 
lions of  miles  of  its  approach  towards  the] 
sun  in  four  weeks.     At  the  end   of  that! 
time  it  passed  out  of  view  for  a  few  days,l 
having  then  a  tail  ninety  millions  of  miles,! 
at   least,  in   length.     Four   days   passed,] 
and  it  reappeared  on  the  other  side  of  thef 
sun  —  having   in   the   interval   traversed) 
nearly  a  semicircle  —  in  reality,  of  course, 
the  perihelion  end  of  its  long  oval  path. 
At   its   reappearance,  it    had   a   tail   still 
ninety  millions  of  miles  in  length,  but  the 
tail    with    which    it    reappeared   had,   ofi 

*  If  the  careful  examination  of  satisfactory  photo-j 
graphs  should  seem  to  show  that  the  darkness  (almostf 
blackness)  behind  the  nucleus  is  an  objective  and  not' 
merely  a  subjective  phenomenon,  the  following  explana- 
tion would  seem  forced  upon  us.  If  the  particles  form- 
ing the  envelopes  are  minute  flat  bodies,  and  if  anything 
in  the  circumstances  under  which  these  particles  are 
driven  ofi  into  the  tail  causes  them  to  always  so  arrange 
themselves  that  the  planes  in  which  thev  severally  lie 
pass  through  the  axis  of  the  tail  (which,, if  the  tail  is  an 
electrical  phenomenon,  might  very  well  happen)  then 
we  should  find  the  region  behind  the  nucleus  very  dark 
or  almost  black,  for  the  particles  in  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  sight  then  would  be  turned  edgewise  towards  us, 
whereas  those  on  either  side  or  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  envelopes  would  turn  their  faces  towards  the  ob- 
server. 
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course,  a  direction  entirely  different  from 
that  of  the  tail  which  had  been  seen  be- 
fore—  the  two  directions  were  inclined 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees  to 
each  other.  Now,  as  Sir  John  Herschel 
remarks,  we  cannot  look  on  the  tail  of  a 
comet  as  something  whirled  round  like  a 
stick,  as  the  comet  circles  around  its 
perihelion  sweep.  The  tail  with  which 
the  comet  reappeared  must  have  been  an 
entirely  new  formation.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  if  the  comet  could  have  been 
watched  as  it  swept  around  the  sun,  the 
changes  in  the  tail's  position  which  had 
been  observed  to  the  time  of  disappear- 
ance, would  have  been  observed  to  pro- 
gress continuously,  the  tail  passing  by  a 
uniform  motion  from  the  position  it  then 
'  had  to  that  which  it  was  observed  to  have 
at  the  time  of  reappearance.  So  that  we 
may  fairly  suppose  the  tail  with  which  the 
comet  reappeared  to  have  been  formed  in 
much  less  than  the  time  during  which  the 
comet  had  been  out  of  sight.  Probably 
its  farthest  part  had  been  formed  in  much 
less  than  a  day,  the  part  near  the  head 
being,  of  course,  formed  later.  But  if  the 
matter  repelled  from  the  head  was  thus 
driven  over  a  distance  of  ninety  million 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  at  the  outside, 
the  average  velocity  of  its  motion  was 
about  a  thousand  miles  per  second,  or 
nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  greatest 
velocity  which  the  sun  can  communicate 
by   his   attractive    energy    to    matter   ap 


ingly  tenuous  matter  after  those  rays  had' 
been  in  part  deprived  of  their  heating 
power,  during  their  passage  through  the 
comet's  head.  According  to  this  theory 
the  actinic  cloud  cannot  be  formed  under 
the  heating  rays,  but  so  soon  as  the  ac- 
tinic rays  fall  on  the  tenuous  matter  alone, 
the  cloud  is  formed,  —  so  that  all  round 
the  region  in  which  would  be  the  comet's 
shadow,  there  is  no  luminous  cloud,  while 
along  that  region  the  cloud  exists.  The 
rapidity  with  which  light  travels  would  of 
course. make  this  explanation  absolutely 
perfect  in  explaining  cometic  tails  lying 
always  exactly  in  a  straight  line  directed 
from  the  sun,  or  with  their  axis  so  situ- 
ated. But  unfortunately  this  exceedingly 
rapid  formation  of  the  tail  (a  tail  of  ninety 
million  miles  in  length  would  be  formed 
in  about  eight  minutes)  is  more  than  ob- 
servation requires  or  can  explain.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall  made  a  slight  oversight  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  his  theory.  No- 
ticing that  the  actinic  cloud,  as  he  called 
it,  is  not  formed  instantly,  but  after  a  de- 
lay of  a  few  seconds,  in  his  experiments, 
he  reasoned  as  though  it  would  follow 
from  this  that  the  formation  of  the  actinic 
cloud  behind  a  comet's  head  in  space 
might  be  a  process  extending  its  action  in 
distance  from  the  head  at  a  rate  consider- 
ably less  than  that  at  which  light  travels, 
yet  still  fast  -enough  to  account  for  the  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  formation  of  the  tail  of 
Newton's  comet,  and  of  other  similar  tails. 


proaching  him  from  without,  even  though  !  But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 


such  matter  come  to  him  from  an  almost 
infinite  distance,  and  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  —  the  conditions  most  favorable  for 
giving  a  high  rate  of  final  velocity.  Such 
velocity  as  the  sun  ^^//  thus  give  by  his 
attractive  energy  is  only  given  to  matter 
which  has  been  exposed  a  long  time  to 
his  influence:  but  here,  in  the  tail  of  the 
great  comet  of  1680,  matter  seems  to  have 
acquired  almost  instantaneously  a  veloc- 
ity sufficing  to  carry  it  over  ninety  million 
miles  with  an  average  speed  three  times 
as  great  as  the  sun  can  thus,  after  long 
effort,  communicate  by  means  of  his  at- 
tractive power ! 

The  difficulty  is  so  great  that  many 
efforts  —  some  bold  and  daring,  others 
positively  wild  in  the  unscientific  absurd- 
ity of  their  nature  —  have  been  made  to 
overcome  it. 

Among  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is 
(or  rather  was,  for  I  think  it  is  no  longer 
maintained  even  by  its  eminent  author), 
Professor  Tyndall's  theory  of  a  comet's 
tail  as  an  actinic  cloud,  generated  by  the 
passage  of  the  solar  rays  through  exceed- 


the  few  seconds  following  the  fall  of  light 
on  the  vapors  dealt  with  by  Tyndall,  be- 
fore the  luminous  cloud  appeared,  would 
produce  no  such  effect  as  he  imagined. 
The  rate  of  formation  of  the  tail  would 
still  be  that  at  which  light  travels.  Imag- 
ine the  head  at  A,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, and  the  sun's  light  after  reaching 
A,  passing  on  to  B,  C,  D,  E,  etc.,  to  Z,  a 
distance  say  of  one  hundred  million  miles, 
in  nine  minutes  :  — 


A 


B 


D 


Z. 


Suppose  that,  when  the  light  has  reached 
the  vaporous  matter  lying  at  B,  an  in- 
terval of  one  full  minute  (much  great- 
er than  any  noticed  in  Tyndall's  experi- 
ments), occurs  before  the  actinic  cloud 
comes  into  view,  a  similar  interval  after 
the  light  has  passed  C  before  the  cloud  is 
seen  there,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  light  at  Z.  Professor 
Tyndall's  reasoning  implied  that  all  the 
time  intervals  thus  occurring  at  B,  C,  D, 
E,  etc.,  up  to  Z,  had  to  be  added  together, 
to  give  the  total  time  of  the  formation  of 
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the  tail  from  A  to  Z,  and  hence  naturally  a 
longtime  might  elapse,  and  the  head  hav- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  time  reached  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  which  it  had 
occupied  at  the  beginning,  the  divergence 
of  the  tail  from  the  direction  exactly  op- 
posite to  the  sun,  and  the  curvature  of  the 
tail,  would  be  alike  readily  accounted  for. 
But  what  are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case? 
The  part  of  the  tail  formed  latest  by  the 
supposed  solar  actinic  action,  namely,  the 
part  at  Z,  would  be  formed  just  nine  min- 
utes after  the  light  had  left  A,  and  ten 
minutes  after  the  part  nearest  to  A  had 
been  formed  (by  the  same  light  waves), 
for,  nine  minutes  after  leaving  A,  the  light 
would  be  at  Z,  and  a  minute  after  each 
epoch  (according  to  our  supposition)  the 
actinic  cloud  would  be  formed  respec- 
tively at  A  and  at  Z.  We  get  just  the 
same  interval  —  nine  minutes  —  whether 
the  actinic  cloud  appears  immediately 
after  light  has  traversed  the  vapor  which 
is  to  form  the  cloud,  or  a  minute  after,  or 
an  hour  after.  In  every  case  the  tail 
would  be  formed  outwards  from  A,  at  the 
rate  at  wliich  light  travels.  This  does 
not  accord  with  the  phenomena,  —  in  fact, 
the  supposition  that  a  tail  could  be  formed 
at  the  rate  at  which  light  travels,  will  be 
found,  on  examination,  to  lead  to  many 
most  manifest  absurdities,  which  Profes- 
sor Tyndall  doubtless  recognized  when  he 
sought  escape  from  the  supposition  of 
such  rapid  tail  formation,  through  tiie 
effects  he  attributed  to  the  delayed  ap- 
pearance of  the  actinic  cloud. 

Another  theory  in  explanation  of  the 
rapid  formation  of  sucii  a  tail  as  that  of 
Newton's  comet  is  worthy  of  far  less  no- 
tice. Professor  Tyndall's  theory  was 
based  on  an  interesting  physical  fact, 
which  he  had  himself  discovered,  and 
which  was  also  manifestly  akin  in  charac- 
ter to  the  formation  of  a  comet's  tail.  The 
one  to  be  now  noticed  was  suggested  to  a 
mathematician  by  a  rather  familiar  phe- 
nomenon, the  effects  of  which  on  his  imag- 
ination he  seems  to  have  been  never  able 
to  entirely  overcome,  —  at  any  rate  no 
amount  of  evidence  against  the  theory 
seems  to  counterbalance  in  his  mind  the 
notion  once  conceived  that  the  theory 
might  be  true.  (It  is  a  way  some  theorists 
have.) 

Professor  Tait  was  once  looking  at  a 
part  of  the  sky  which  seemed  clear.  As 
he  looked,  a  long  streak  rapidly  formed, 
which  presently  disappeared  (if  I  remem- 
ber his  original  description  aright)  almost 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  formed.  At  any  rate, 
the  appearance   of   the  streak  was  rapid 


enough  to  remind  him  of.  what  astrono- 
mers said  about  the  rapid  (apparent)  de- 
velopment of  comets' tails.  The  phenom- 
enon itself  was  easily  explained.  There 
had  been  a  flight  of  seabirds,  travelling 
after  their  wont  in  a  widely  extended 
layer,  which  when  he  began  his  observa- 
tions had  been  looked  at  somewhat  aslant, 
so  that  —  the  distance  being  too  great  for 
the  birds  to  be  seen  individually  —  noth- 
ing of  the  flight  could  be  discerned  at  all. 
But  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case  a 
very  slight  movement  on  the  part  of  each 
bird  would  suffice  so  to  shift  the  position 
of  the  layer  in  which  they  were  travelling, 
that  it  would  be  seen  edgewise,  and  then 
the  birds,  being  so  situated  that  the  range 
of  sight  towards  any  part  of  the  layer 
passed  athwart  a  great  number  of  them, 
would  of  course  be  seen,  not  individually 
but  as  a  cloud,  or  long,  straight  streak,  a 
side  view  in  fact  of  the  layer  in  which  they 
were  travelling.  Eureka!  shouted  Pro- 
fessor Tait;  and  presently  announced  to 
the  world  the  marvellous  theory  that  the 
rapid  formation  of  comets'  tails  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple. Astronomers  have  found  that  along 
the  tracks  of  some  comets  (where  the 
tails  never  lie,  by  the  way,  but  that  is  a 
detail)  are  countless  millions  of  meteoric 
bodies  separately  undiscernible  (and  never 
yet  discerned  as  a  cloud  —  another  de- 
tail); therefore  it  follows  that  the  tails  of 
all  comets  are  formed  by  movements  of 
"brickbats  and  paving-stones"  in  them 
(Professor  Tait's  own  description  of  me- 
teors), after  the  manner  of  the  seabirds 
he  saw  from  Arthur's  Seat.  Professor 
Thomson  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  endorsed  this  the- 
ory with  special  reference  to  the  value  of 
the  "seabird  analogy  "  in  explaining  the 
phenomena  of  Newton's  comet.  Dr. 
Huggins,  who,  as  he  does  not  claim  to  be 
a  mathematician  (or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, as  iiis  labors  in  physical  research 
have  not  given  him  time  for  profound 
mathematical  research,)  may  be  more 
readily  excused,  also  speaks  of  this  sea- 
bird  tlieory  as  if  it  had  some  legitimate 
standing.  "  The  tail,  he  conceives,"  he 
says,  referring  to  Dr.  Tait,  "  to  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  less  dense  part  of  the  train 
illuminated  by  sunlight,  and  visible  or 
invisible  to  us,  according,  not  only  to  cir- 
cumstances of  density,  illumination,  and 
nearness,  but  also  of  tactic  arrangement, 
as  of  a  flock  of  birds  under  different  con- 
ditions of  perspective."  Of  course,  the 
theory  is  utterly  untenable — by  astrono- 
mers who  know  something  of  the  actual 
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facts,  and  have  enough  mathematics  to 
consider  simple  geometrical  relations. 
Bodies  moving  in  a  plane  surface  like 
birds,  if  they  individually  travel  in  the 
same  plane,  keep  its  position  unchanged. 
But  if  they  move  individually  at  an  angle 
to  that  plane  (as  they  occasionally  do), 
they  change  its  position,  —  the  surface 
however  in  which  they  collectively  are  at 
any  moment,  still  remaining  plane.  In 
such  a  case  only  could  such  a  phenome- 
non as  was  observed  by  Professor  Tait 
be  seen.  But  in  such  a  case  the  visibility 
of  the  streak  formed  by  the  flight  of  birds 
would  last  but  a  few  minutes,  for  the 
same  motion  which  had  in  a  few  minutes 
brought  the  streak  into  view  would  in  the 
next  few  minutes  take  it  out  of  view. 
During  the  short  time  that  a  flight  is  visi- 
ble in  this  way,  it  has  an  unchanging  po- 
sition, or  a  scarcely  changing  one.  If 
the  tail  of  Newton's  comet  had  rapadly 
formed  and  as  rapidly  vanished,  remain- 
ing, while  visible,  in  an  almost  unchang- 
ing position,  the  "  seabird  analogy  "  might 
explain  that  particular  phenomenon,  how- 
ever inadequate  to  explain  multitudes  of 
others.  But  the  phenomena  to  be  ex- 
plained are  entirely  different.  Leaving 
out  of  the  question  the  varying  position 
and  length  of  the  tail  as  it  approached 
the  sun,  and  after  it  left  the  sun's  neigh- 
borhood, all  of  which  were  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  seabird  analogy,  what 
we  are  called  upon  to  explain  is  that  a 
visible   tail   ninety  millions   of   miles    in 


length,  seen  in  position  lA  on  one  day,  was 
seen  three  days  later  in  position  3A  (hav- 
ing manifestly  in  the  mean  while  passed 
through  all  the  intermediate  positions,  in- 
cluding 2A).  If  Professor  Tait,  profound 
mathematician  though  he  be,  though  he 
may  "differentiate  and  integrate  like  Har- 
lequin," can*show  how  any  flight  of  bodies, 
like  or  unlike  seabirds,  can  accomplish 
such  a  feat  as  the  above,  appearing  first  to 
form  a  thin  streak  Ai,and  in  less  than  four 
days  a  thin  streak  A3,  each  ninety  millions 
of  miles  long,  without  j^/z/^of  them  having 
had  to  travel  a  distance  nearly  equal  to 
the  line  one  to  three  —  or  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  miles  long,  in- 
stead of  the  trifling  journeys  he  assigned 


them,  he  should  take  a  rank  above  New- 
ton and  Laplace  as  a  mathematician.  But 
there  is  another  feat,  apparently  equally 
difficult  to  him,  which  he  might  achieve 
very  readily  with  great  advantage  to  those 
non-mathematicians  among  astronomers 
whom  his  name  —  well  deserved  too  —  as 
a  mathematician  has  hitherto  misled,  and 
with  not  less  advantage  to  his  own  repu- 
tation :  he  might  frankly  admit  that  the 
idea  which  occurred  to  him  while  watch- 
ing those  unfortunate  seabirds,  had  not 
quite  the  value  which  at  the  moment  he 
mistakenly  attached  to  it,  and  has  since 
seemed  to  do. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  of 
theories  such  as  those,  either  demonstra- 
bly untenable,  though  ingenious,  like  Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's,  or  altogether  and  obvi- 
ously untenable  like  Professor  Tait's, 
there  are  certain  phenomena  of  comets' 
tails  which  force  upon  us  the  belief  that 
they  are  phenomena  of  repulsion,  though 
the  repulsive  action  is  of  a  kind  not  yet 
known  to  physicists. 

Amongst  these  are  :  — 

1.  The  curvature  of  all  the  cometic 
tails  when  not  seen  from  a  point  in  or 
near  the  place  of  their  motion. 

2.  The  existence  of  more  tails  than 
one  to  the  same  comet,  the  different  tails 
being  differently  curved. 

3.  The  phenomena  of  striations  athwart 
the  tail. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  phenomena 
are  such  as  we  might  fairly  expect  if  a 
comet's  tail  is  caused  by  the  sun's  repul- 
sive action  on  molecules,  raised  by  his 
heating  action  on  the  head.  The  matter 
thus  swept  away  would  resemble  smoke, 
driven  upwards  from  the  funnel  of  a  mov- 
ing steamer,  and  then  swept  in  any  given 
direction  by  a  steady  wind;  we  should 
see  a  curved  train  of  such  matter  just  as 
we  see  a  curved  streak  of  smoke.  If  the 
matter  raised  from  the  head  is  not  all  of 
one  kind  (and  it  is  antecedently  unlikely 
that  it  should  be),  there  would  be  more 
than  one  trail  of  matter,  if  the  sun's  re- 
pulsive action  were  different  on  these 
different  kinds  of  matter.  Lastly,  the 
striations  seen  athwart  the  tail,  as  in  the 
well  known  case  of  Donati's  great  comet, 
would  be  explained,  either  as  due  to  the 
observed  pulsaiional  manner  in  which  the 
envelopes  are  raised  (if  matter  were  raised 
uniformly  from  the  head  there  could  be 
no  formation  of  successive  envelopes),  or 
else  as  due  to  the  carrying  off  into  the 
main  tail,  where  alone  such  striations  are 
seen,  of  matter  which,  had  it  freed  itself 
at  the  beginning,  would  have  been  swept 
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off  into  the  smaller  tails,  but  beino:  as  it 
were  entangled  in  the  great  outflow  of 
matter  forming  the  large  tail,  escapes 
later,  and  when  it  does,  gets  swept  off  at 
its  own  more  rapid  rate,  and  there  forms 
a  streak  lying  at  an  angle  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  tail. 

Bredichin  has  shown  that  where  there 
are  three  tails  to  a  comet,  their  forms  cor- 
respond with  the  theory  that  the  envel- 
opes raised  from  the  head  are  principally 
formed  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  iron. 
But  this,  which,  if  established,  would  be 
the  most  important  physical  discovery  yet 
made  respecting  comets,  seems  open  at 
present  to  considerable  doubt,  though 
confirmation  seems  to  be  given  to  it,  in 
some  respects,  by  the  results  of  spectro- 
scopic analysis. 

To  spectroscopic  analysis  we  must  in 
all  probability  look  for  such  information 
respecting  comets,  as  may  hereafter  en- 
able us  to  understand  their  nature.  On 
this  point  let  us  consider  what  is  said  by 
one  who,  if  not  the  greatest  living  astro- 
nomical spectroscopist,  \%  facile  princeps 
in  this  country  —  Dr.  W.  Huggins.  First, 
however,  we  must  consider  the  past  of  this 
method  of  research  as  applied  to  comets. 

The  first  successful  application  of  the 
spectroscope  to  comets  was  made  by 
Donati  in  1864  —  the  light  of  the  comet 
being  then  divided  into  three  bright  bands, 
whose  position,  however,  was  not  exactly 
determined.  In  1866  Dr.  Huggins  ^ob- 
tained two  kinds  of  light  from  a  telescopic 
comet,  part  of  the  comet's  light  giving  a 
continuous  spectrum,  probably  reflected 
sunlight,  the  other  a  spectrum  of  three 
bands.  In  1868  a  comet  was  observed 
(Brorsen's)  with  more  success.  Three 
bands  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
light  from  the  comet's  head,  and  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  measures  of  similar 
bright  bands  belonging  to  the  spectra  of 
various  combinations  of  carbon,  show-ed, 
or  rather  seemed  to  suggest,  that  "  com- 
binations of  carbon  might  be  present  in 
the  comet." 

In  conjunction  with  my  friend,  the  late  Dr. 
W.  Allen  Miller  [says  Dr.  Huggins]  I  con- 
fronted directly  with  the  spectroscope  attached 
to  the  telescope,  the  comet's  light  with  that 
from  inductive  sparks  passing  in  olefiant  gas. 
The  sensible  identity  of  the  two  spectra  left  no 
doubt  of  the  essentiakoneness  of  the  cometary 
stuff  with  the  gas  composed  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen that  was  employed  for  comparison. 
Since  that  time  [proceeds  Dr.  Huggins]  the 
light  from  some  twenty  comets  has  been  exam- 
ined by  different  observers.  The  general  close 
agreement  in  all  cases,  notwithstanding  some 
small  divergences,  of  the  bright  bands  in  the 


cometary  light  with  those  seen  in  the  spectra 
of  jiydrocarbons,  justifies  us  fully  in  ascribing 
the  original  light  of  these  comets  to  matter 
which  contains  carbon  in  combination  with 
hydrogen. 

Last  year  photography  was  applied  to 
this  spectroscopic  work.  The  spectrum 
of  the  brightest  comet  of  that  year  was 
partly  continuous,  and  on  this  continuous 
spectrurn  many  of  the  well-known  Fraun- 
hofer  lines  could  be  traced.  This  made  it 
certain  that  part  of  the  comet's  light  was 
reflected  sunlight;  though  Dr.  Huggins 
considers  also  that  a  part  of  the  continu- 
ous spectrum  of  every  comet  is  due  to 
inherent  light.  On  this  point  some  doubt 
may  be  permitted.  It  is  one  thing  for 
special  bands  to  show  themselves,  for 
some  substances  may  become  self-lumi- 
nous under  special  conditions  at  very  mod- 
erate temperatures  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  that  the  solid  parts  of  a  comet's 
substance  should  become  incandescent. 
I  venture  to  express  my  own  belief  that 
this  can  scarcely  happen  except  in  the 
case  of  comets  which  approach  very  near 
to  the  sun.  Besides  the  continuous  spec- 
trum with  dark  lines,  the  photograph 
showed  also  a  spectrum  of  bright  lines. 

These   lines  [says   Dr.  Huggins]  possessed 
extreme  interest,  for  there  was  certainly  con- 
tained within  this  hieroglyphic  writing  some 
new  information.     A  discussion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  these  new  lines  showed  them  to  be  un- 
doubtedly the  same  lines  which  appear  in  cer 
tain  compounds  of  carbon.     Not  long  before 
Professors  Liveing  and  Dewar  had  found  froi: 
their  laboratory  experiments   that  these  line 
are  only  present  when  nitrogen  is  also  present,, 
and  that'they  indicate  a  nitrogen  compound  o 
carbon,  namely,  — cyanogen.    Two  other  brigh 
groups  were  also  seen  in  the  photograph,  con-j 
firming  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  an 
nitrogen. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  only  a  few 
days  later.  Dr.  H.  Draper  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  photograph  of  the  same  com- 
et's spectrum.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
confirm  Dr.  Huggins's  statements,  except 
only  that  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  were 
not  visible  —  the  photograph  having  prob- 
ably been  taken  under  less  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  clear  that  comets 
shine  in  part  by  reflecting  sunlight,  partly 
with  light  of  their  own  ;  the  part  of  the 
cometic  substance  which  certainly  shines 
with  its  own  light  is  gaseous,  and  this  gas 
in  most  comets  "contains  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  nitrogen,  possibly  also  oxygen, 
in  the  form  of  hydrocarbons,  cyanogen, 
and  possibly  oxygen  compounds  of  car 
bon." 
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But  the  latest  comet  has  brought  with 
tit  fresh  news.     Its  spectrum  is   not  like 
If  that  given  by  the  comets  we  have  been 
'*  considering.     The  bright  lines  of  sodium 
are  seen  in  it,  and  also  other  bright  lines 
and  groups  of  lines,  which  have  not  yet 
been  shown  to  be  identical  with  any  be- 
longing  to  the   hydrocarbon  groups,  but 
probably  are  so.     Dr.    Muggins's    photo- 
graph shows,  he  considers,  "  that  the  orig- 
uial   light   of  the   comet,   wdiich   gives   a 
continuous  spectrum  (he  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  original  light  which  does  so), 
was  too  strong  to  allow  of  the  Fraunhofer 
;   lines  being  recognized   in   the   reflected 
■■  solar  light."     We  demur  to  this  as  being 
sho7un,  it  may  fairly  be   said  to  be  j//^- 
gesied.      The   cyanogen   groups   are   not 
seen. 

Such  is  Dr.  Huggins's  account ;  but  it 
is  manifest  that  this  comet  underwent  im- 
portant changes,  of  which  —  we  are  sur- 
prised to  note — Dr.  Huggins  has  taken 
no  account.  Thus,  in  April,  Professors 
Tacchini  and  Vogel  found  simply  a  faint 
continuous  spectrum.  In  May,  Vogel 
found  that  the  three  bands  associated 
with  carbon  were  present,  though  faint, 
while  there  was  no  trace  whatever  of  the 
sodium  band.  On  the  contrary,  on  tlie 
nights  of  June  4,  5,  and  7,  Dr.  B.  Hassel- 
berg,  of  the  observatory  of  Pulkowa, 
found  that  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  gave 
a  very  strong  and  extended  continuous 
spectrum,  with  an  "excessively  strong" 
briglit  line  in  the  orange  yellow,  proved 
by  micrometrical  measurement  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  D  line  —  the  well-known 
double  sodium  line  of  the  solar  spectrum. 
The  observation  was  confirmed  by  Dundr, 
Bredichin,  and  Vogel.  On  this  Mr.  Hind 
remarks,  "  It  is  necessary  to  conclude 
that,  during  the  last  fortnight  of  May,  the 
spectrum  of  Wells's  comet  had  changed 
in  a  manner  of  which  the  history  of  sci- 
ence furnishes  no  precedent."  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  as  yet  no 
comets  have  been  examined  under  suffi- 
ciently favorable  conditions,  to  enable  us 
to  say  whether  the  change  thus  observed 
was  really  exceptional,  or  only  exceptional 
in  being  for  the  first  time  noted.  When- 
ever such  a  comet  as  Donati's  comes  fa- 
vorably under  spectroscopic  scrutiny,  we 
shall  probably  learn  something  about 
these  changes  which  will  throw  more 
light  than  anything  yet  discovered  on  the 
physical  economy  of  these  mysterious 
bodies. 

What,  then,  do  we  know  certainly  re- 
specting comets  ?  What  may  we  surmise 
with  more  or   less  probability.?     And  in 


what  direction  may  we  look  with  most 
hope  for  future  information?  We  know 
certainly  that,  in  whatever  way  they  are 
formed,  the  sun  excites  intense  disturb- 
ance in  them  as  they  approach  him.  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  remarks  that  these  effects, 
so  much  greater  at  a  first  view  than  we 
might  fairly  expect  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  comets  observed,  which  have  ap- 
proached the  sun  no  nearer  than  our  own 
earth  does,  or  not  so  near,  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  circumstance  that 
comets  travel  in  what  must  be  regarded 
as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  vacuum. 
From  Dr.  Crooke's  experiments  on  very 
high  vacua  we  may  infer  that  there  is 
very  little  loss  of  heat,  except  by  radia- 
tion. Thus  the  heat  received  by  the  me- 
teoric components  of  a  comet  would  be 
much  greater  than  might  otherwise  be 
expected.  Dr.  Huggins  mentions,  in  the 
same  connection,  the  remarkable  persist- 
ence of  the  bright  trains  of  meteors  in 
the  rare  upper  air,  which  sometimes  re- 
main visible  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
before  the  light  fades,  as  the  heat  is  grad- 
ually radiated  away.  "  Our  reasoning  on 
these  points,"  he  remarks,  in  his  dry  way, 
"would  undergo  considerable  modifica- 
tion if  we  accept  the  views  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  interplanetary  space  and  of  the 
sun's  action  which  have  been  recently 
suggested  by  Dr.  Siemens  in  his  solar 
theory"  —  but  of  course  we  do  not. 

Bredichin's  researches,  showing  that 
three  distinct  curvatures  in  comets'  tails 
correspond  to  the  winnowing  out  by  solar 
repulsive  action  of  (i)  hydrogen,  (2)  car- 
bon, and  (3)  iron,  seem  worthy  of  careful 
study  and  investigation.  It  accords  well 
with  spectroscopic  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  matter  raised  in  gaseous 
form  from  the  nucleus;  and  if  as  yet  we 
have  had  no  direct  spectroscopic  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  iron  in  comets,  we 
know  that  meteors  are  closely  connected 
with  comets,  and  that  many  meteors  con- 
tain iron.  Moreover,  as  unexpected  spec- 
troscopic evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
substance  sodium,  common  in  so  many 
meteors,  has  been  found  in  the  case  of 
one  comet,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  under 
yet  more  favorable  conditions,  the  pres- 
ence of  iron  also  may  be  recognized  in 
the  same  way. 

How  far  electricity  may  be  looked  to 
for  an  explanation  of  cometic  phenomena, 
.is  a  doubtful  point  among  astronomers 
and  physicists.  For  my  ow-n  part,  I  must 
confess  I  share  the  strong  objections 
which  many  physicists  have  expressed 
against  tbe  mere  vague  suggestion  that 
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perhaps  this  is  an  electrical  phenomenon, 
perhaps  that  other  feature  is  electrical 
too,  perhaps  all  or  most  oi  the  phenom- 
ena of  comets  depend  on  electricity.  It 
is  so  easy  to  make  such  suggestions,  so 
difficult  to  obtain  evidence  in  their  favor 
having  the  slightest  scientific  value.  Still 
I  hold  the  electrical  idea  to  be  well  worth 
careful  study.  Whatever  credit  may  here- 
after be  given  to  any  electrical  theory  of 
comets,  will  be  solely  and  entirely  due  to 
those  who  may  help  to  establish  it  upon 
a  basis  of  sound  evidence  —  none  what- 
ever to  the  mere  suggestion,  which  has 
been  made  time  and  again  since  it  was 
first  advanced  by  Fontenelle.  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  says  that  he  finds  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  feeling  among  physicists  that 
both  the  inherent  light  (which  he  prefers 
to  call  the  self-light)  of  comets  and  the 
phenomena  of  their  tails  belong  to  the 
order  of  electrical  phenomena.  An  Amer- 
ican astronomer  recently  wrote  to  him,  as 
to  American  views  of  the  self-light  of 
comets  :  "  I  cannot  speak  with  authority 
for  any  one  but  myself;  still  I  think  the 
prevailing  impression  amongst  us  is  that 
this  light  is  due  to  an  electric,  or,  if  I  may 
coin  the  word,  "(far  better  not)  "an  elec- 
tric-oid  action  of  some  kind."  On  this 
Dr.  Huijirins  himself  remarks:  — 

The  spectroscopic  results  fail  to  give  con- 
clusive evidence  on  this  point;  still,  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
photographs  of  last  year,  the  teachings  of  the 
spectroscope  are  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the 
self-light  of  comets  is  due  to  electric  dis- 
charges. Those  who  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  the  truth  lies  in  this  direction,  differ  from 
each  other  in  the  precise  modes  in  which  they 
would  apply  the  known  laws  of  electric  action 
to  the  phenomena  of  comets.  Broadly,  the 
different  applications  of  principles  of  electricity 
which  have  been  suggested,  group  themselves 
about  the  common  idea,  that  great  electrical 
disturbances  are  set  up  by  the  sun's  action  in 
connection  with  the  vaporization  of  some  of 
the  matter  of  the  nucleus,  and  that  the  tail  is 
probably  matter  carried  away,  possibly  in  con- 
nection with  electric  discharges,  under  an  elec- 
trical influence  of  repulsion  exerted  by  the  sun. 
This  view  necessitates  the  supposition  that  the 
sun  is  strongly  electrified,  either  negatively  or 
positively,  and  further,  that  in  the  processes 
taking  place  in  the  comet,  either  of  vaporiza- 
tion or  of  some  other  kind,  the  matter  thrown 
out  by  the  nucleus  has  become  strongly  elec- 
trified in  the  same  way  as  the  sun  —  that  is, 
negatively  if  the  sun's  electricity  is  negative, 
or  positively  if  the  sun's  is  positive.  The  enor- 
mous disturbances  which  the  spectroscope 
shows  to  be  always  at  work  in  the  sun  must  be 
accompanied  by  electrical  changes  of  equal 
magnitude,  but  we  know  nothing  as  to  how  far 


these  are  all,  or  the  great  majority  of  them,  in 
onejiirection,  so  as  to  cause  the  sun  to  main- 
tain permanently  a  high  electrical  state,  whether 
positive  or  negative. 

Unless  some  such  state  of  things  exists, 
Sir  John  Herschel's  statement  "that  this 
force"  (the  repulsive  force  forming  the 
tail)  "cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  elec- 
tric or  magnetic  forces,"  must  be  accept- 
ed, for,  as  he  points  out,  "the  centre  of 
gravity  of  each  particle  would  not  be 
affected  ;  the  attraction  on  one  of  its  sides 
would  precisely  equal  the  repulsion  on 
the  other."  Repulsion  of  the  cometary 
matter  could  only  take  place  if  this  mat- 
ter, after  it  has  been  driven  off  from  the 
nucleus  and  the  sun,  have  both  high  elec- 
tric potentials  of  the  same  kind.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  suggested  that  luminous  jets, 
streams,  halos,  and  envelopes  belong  to 
the  same  order  of  phenomena  as  the  au- 
rora, the  electrical  brush,  and  the  strati- 
fied discharges  of  exhausted  tubes. 

All  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  at  present 
merely  hypothetical.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  outside  of  electricity 
there  is  nothing  known  to  physicists 
which  seems  to  afford  even  a  promise  of 
explanation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  grander 
and  more  striking  (also  the  most  mysteri- 
ous), of  cometic  phenomena  are  con- 
cerned. It  may  well  be  that  with  our 
advancing  knowledge  of  meteors  and 
meteor  systems,  the  spectroscopic  analy- 
sis of  the  next  few  comets  of  the  larger 
and  completer  types  —  comets  like  Do- 
nati's  comet,  the  great  comet  of  1811,  and 
the  comet  of  1861  —  may  throw  unex- 
pected light  on  mysteries  which  still  re- 
main among  the  most  profound  and  un- 
promising problems  presented  to  modera 
science.  R.  A.  Proctor. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

John  Erskine  woke  with  the  singing 
of  the  birds  on  the  morning:  of  midsum- 
mer-day.  It  was  early  —  far  before  any 
civilized  hour  of  waking.  When  he  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes  in  the  sweet 
strangeness  of  that  unearthly  moment,  the 
sensation  came  back  to  his  mind  of  child- 
ish wakings  in  summer  mornings  long 
departed  ;  of  getting  up  in  the  unutterable 
stillness  with  the  sense  of  being  the  first 
adventurer  into  an  unknown  world;  of 
stealing   down-stairs   through    the  silent, 
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visionary  house  all  full  of  unseen  sleep- 
ers, like  ghosts  behind  the  closed  doors  ; 
of  finding;,  with  heart  beating  and  little 
hands  trembling,  half  with  alarm,  half 
with  delight,  the  bolt  low  down  on  some 
easily  opened  door;  and  of  stepping  out 
into  the  sweet  dews,  into  the  ineffable 
glory  of  sunshine  in  which  there  was  no 
shadow  but  that  little  one  which  was  his 
own.  Nobody  alive,  nobody  awake,  ex- 
cept that  riot  of  the  birds  in  every  tree 
which  wounded  the  ideal  sense  of  un- 
earthly calm,  yet  gave  a  consolatory  con- 
sciousness of  life  and  motion  in  the 
stran<^e  quiet,  though  a  life  incomprehen- 
sible, a  language  unknown.  Strange  that 
this  was  the  first  recollection  brought  to 
him  in  his  waking — for  the  next  was  very 
different.  The  next  was  a  confused 
sweet  tumult  in  the  air,  a  sound  in  his 
ears,  an  echo  in  his  heart :  "  They  are 
coming,  tiiey  are  coming  !  "  He  could  not 
feel  sure  that  somewhere  or  other  in  the 
words  there  were  not  joy-bells  ringing  — 
a  tinkle  of  chimes,  now  rising,  now  fall- 
ing, "as  if  a  door  were  shut  between  us 
and  the  sound."  "They  are  coming," 
everything  seemed  to  say.  The  air  of  the 
morning  blowing  in  by  the  open  window 
puffed  it  at  him  with  playful  sweetness. 
The  birds  sang  it,  the  trees  shaped  their 
rustlings  to  the  words,  "They  are  com- 
ing.-' 

Well,  it  was  perfectly  true.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Lindores,  and  their 
daughter  Lady  Edith  Lindores,  and  per- 
haps their  son  Lord  Rintoul,  and  it  might 
be  other  noble  persons  in  their  train,  were 
certainly  expected  to  arrive  that  day  ;  but 
what  was  that  to  John  Erskine  of  Dalrul- 
zian,  a  country  gentleman  of  the  most 
moderate  pretensions,  with  nothing  about 
him  above  mediocrity,  and  no  claim  to  any 
part  or  share  in  the  life  led  by  these  great 
people  ?  For  the  moment  John  did  not 
ask  himself  that  question.  He  only  felt 
after  this  long  interval  of  solitude  and 
abandonment  that  they  were  coming  back. 
He  had  been  as  it  were  shipwrecked  in 
this  country  with  which  he  was  so  little 
acquainted,  though  it  was  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  the  time  of  their  absence  had 
appeared  very  long  to  him.  He  said  to 
himself  their  absence  —  but  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  absence  of  Lord  Lin- 
dores, for  example,  had  very  little  impor- 
tance to  the  young  man.  He  would  not 
have  been  deeply  concerned  if  that  noble- 
man had  been  induced  to  serve  his  coun- 
try and  his  party  in  any  other  sphere.  But 
it  was  safer,  easier  to  say  thei7\  and  to 
make  to  himself  a  little  picture  of  the  re- 
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opening  of  the  house,  the  feeling  of  popu- 
lation and  warmth  that  would  breathe 
about  it,  the  chance  even  of  meeting  any 
day  or  hour  smiles  and  pleasant  looks  on 
the  very  road,  and  a  sense  of  society  in 
the  atmosphere.  He  tried  to  persuade 
himself  that  this  was  what  he  was  think- 
ing of,  or  rather  he  refused  to  enter  into 
any  analysis  of  his  feelings  at  all,  and  al- 
lowed his  mind  to  float  upon  a  vague  and 
delightful  current  of  anticipations,  which 
he  preferred  not  to  examine  too  closely, 
or  put  into  any  certain  and  definite  form. 
John  had  not  seen  either  Lady  Caroline 
or  her  husband  since  that  unlucky  even- 
ing. When  he  returned  home  and  took 
out  once  more  Beaufort's  letter,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  could  now  read  between 
the  lines  enough  to  have  enlightened  him 
as  to  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Why  should 
Beaufort  hesitate  to  accept  Lord  Lin- 
dores's  invitation,  and  ask  to  be  received 
into  a  much  humbler  house,  if  there  had 
been  no  stringent  reason  for  such  a  pref- 
ference  ?  Beaufort  had  been  very  cau- 
tious in  the  wording  of  his  letter.  He 
said  that  it  was  entirely  uncertain  whether 
he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  come  at 
all ;  whether,  indeed,  in  the  circumstances 
he  ought  to  come.  He  explained  the  po- 
sition in  which  he  stood  to  Lord  Mille- 
fleurs,  —  not  his  tutor,  which  would  have 
been  ridiculous,  but  his  friend,  to  whom, 
to  please  his  father,  the  young  man  paid  a 
certain  deference,  The  control  which  he 
thus  exercised  was  merely  nominal,  Beau- 
fort added,  and  quite  unnecessarily,  since 
nobody  could  be  more  capable  of  taking 
care  of  himself  than  Millefleurs  ;  but  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  the  duke  —  and  as 
his  future  prospects  depended  upon  the 
duke's  favor,  Beaufort  did  not  need  to 
point  out  to  his  friend  the  expediency  on 
his  part  of  doing  what  that  potentate  re- 
quired. He  was  unwilling  to  relinquish 
all  these  prospects,  and  the  permanent 
appointment  which  he  could  confidently 
expect  from  the  duke's  favor  ;  but  still,  at 
the  same  time,  there  were  reasons  which 
might  make  him  do  so,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  would  not  be  better  to 
make  this  sacrifice  than  to  intrude  him- 
self where  he  was  not  wanted  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  attendant  on  Lord  Millefleurs. 
Thus,  he  explained  elaborately  twice 
over,  his  coming  at  all  was  quite  uncer- 
tain; but  if  he  did  decide  to  come,  it 
would  be  an  advantage  and  ease  to  him 
in  every  way,  to  be  sure  of  a  pied-d-terre 
in  his  friend's  house,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  thrust  himself  into  a  party  where 
his  presence  was  only  invited  as  an  ap- 
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pendage  to  his  charge.  It  had  occurred 
to  John  to  wonder  why  there  was  so  much 
hesitation  in  Beaufort's  mind  as  to  an 
ordinary  visit;  but  he  had  accepted  it,  as 
a  susceptibihty  natural  enough  to  such  a 
mind  —  with  perhaps  a  little  inconven- 
ient recollection  of  those  far-past  days  in 
which  he  had  been  admitted  so  entirely 
into  the  intimacy  of  the  family  which  it 
was  possible  enough  he  might  dislike  to 
visit  on  another  standing.  But  now  he 
saw  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
anxious,  cautious  letter.  Beaufort's  ob- 
ject had  been  to  ascertain  from  him  how 
the  circumstances  stood;  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  show  himself  among 
people  who  once  held  to  him  such  very 
different  relations.  The  light  of  poor 
Carry's  haggard  face  threw  illumination 
upon  the  whole  matter.  And  what  was 
he  to  reply? 

It  might  give  the  reader  but  a  poor  idea 
of  Johns  intellect  if  I  were  to  tell  how 
long  it  took  him  to  concoct  his  reply. 
Never  had  a  task  so  difficult  fallen  into  his 
hands.  It  was  not  his  part  to  betray  Car- 
ry's alarm  and  distress,  or  her  husband's 
fierce  and  vindictive  gratification  in  this 
new  way  of  humbling  her.  He  assured 
Beaufort  diplomatically  that  Dalrulzian 
was  at  his  entire  command  then  and  al- 
ways, but  owned  that  he  saw  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position,  and  felt  that  his 
friend  had  a  delicate  part  to  play.  To 
appear  as  bear-leader  to  Millefleurs  among 
people  who  had  known  him  in  different 
circumstances  would  of  itself  be  disagree- 
able, and  all  the  more  that  the  position 
was  nominal,  and  he  had  in  reality  noth- 
ing to  do.  John  had  known  Millefleurs 
at  Eton,  where  he  was  always  the  drollest 
little  beggar,  but  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  himself.  It  was  too  funny  to  find  him 
cropping  up  again.  "But  to  waste  such 
talents  as  yours,"  he  cried,  with  the  great- 
est sincerity,  "  looking  after  Millefleurs  !  " 
The  duke  ought  indeed  to  show  his  grati- 
tude for  such  self-abnegation.  Thus  John 
went  on  for  a  page  or  two,  allowing  it  to 
be  seen  that  he  thought  the  position  un- 
desirable, and  that  he  did  not  encourage 
Beaufort's  appearance  in  it.  "Of  course 
you  know  beforehand  that  my  house  is 
yours  in  all  circumstances,"  he  repeated, 
"that  goes  without  saying;"  but  even 
this  was  so  put  that  it  seemed  to  say,  not 
"come,"  but  "stay  away."  It  was  not  a 
pleasant  office  to  John.  To  be  inhospi- 
table, to  shut  his  doors  upon  a  friend,  was 
unspeakably  painful  to  him.  It  was  some- 
thing of  which  he  had  thought  that  he 
never  could   be   guilty.      He   longed   to 


modify  this  coldness  by  some  explanation 
of  what  he  meant,  but  he  dared  not.  He 
had  promised  to  be  a  brother  to  Carry, 
and  was  it  possible  that  he  should  betray 
her.-*  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  be- 
traying Beaufort  instead,  who  was  more 
to  him  than  Carry  had  ever  been  —  pre- 
tending to  open  his  doors  to  him  with  one 
hand  while  he  closed  them  with  another. 
In  such  circumstances  a  letter  is  very 
hard  to  write.  Two  or  three  copies  of  it 
were  written  before  one  was  produced 
good  enough  to  be  sent.  At  least  he  put 
togetherthe  best  version  of  his  plea  which 
he  could  accomplish,  and  sent  it  off,  very 
doubtfully.  He  might  be  losing  his  friend. 
Beaufort  could  not  fail  to  see  the  want  of 
welcome  in  it,  and  he  could  not  be  sure 
that  it  would  save  Carry  after  all. 

All  this  had  passed  some  time  before 
the  day  of  the  return,  and  John  was  con- 
vinced at  heart  that  the  purpose  of  his 
letter  had  been  accomplished;  that  Beau- 
fort had  understood  him,  and  intended 
rather  to  sacrifice  his  prospects  than  to 
make  his  appearance  in  a  false  position. 
John  was  satisfied,  and  yet  he  was 
wounded  to  think  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  wounding  his  friend.  This,  how- 
ever, and  all  connected  with  it  —  all  the 
painful  part  of  his  life  and  of  theirs,  so 
far  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it —  passed 
out  of  his  mind  in  the  excitement  and  ela- 
tion of  the  consciousness  that  this  day  he 
should  see  "them"  again.  John  spent 
the  morning  in  a  kind  of  suppressed  ec- 
stasy, altogether  out  of  reason.  He  did 
not  even  ask  himself  what  their  return 
was  to  him.  What  it  was  to  him!  a 
change  of  heaven  and  earth,  a  filling  up 
of  the  veins  of  life  and  quickening  of 
every  faculty.  He  did  all  he  had  to  do  in 
the  morning,  with  the  consciousness 
this  coming  event  running  through  ever 
thing,  filling  up  every  moment  with  tha 
altogether  foolish  elation  and  rapture. 
For  this  it  was  :  a  kind  of  subtle  penetra- 
tion of  every  thought  by  something  which 
was  nothing  —  by  an  air,  a  breath,  as  from 
the  celestial  fields.  They  were  to  arrive 
about  three  o'clock,  and  John's  foolish 
ecstasy  lasted  till  about  the  moment 
when,  if  he  were  going  to  meet  them,  it 
was  time  to  set  off  for  the  station.  He 
had  taken  his  hat  in  his  hand,  with  a 
vague  smile  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth,  a  light  in  his  eyes,  and  was  just 
about  to  step  forth  for  this  happy  purpose, 
when  there  suddenly  struck  him,  like  a 
blow,  this  question,  "What  right  have 
you  to  go  to  meet  them?"  He  was  so 
entirely  taken   aback   by  it,  that   he   re- 
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treated  a  step  as  if  some  one  in  actual 
bodily  presence  had  put  the  question  to 
him/and  opposed  his  exit.  He  gazed 
round  him  once,  appalled,  to  see  where  it 
came  from;  but,  alas!  it  came  from  no- 
where,—  from  a  monitor  more  intimate 
than  any  intruder  could  be  —  from  his 
own  judojment,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  lying  dormant  while  his  imagination 
and  heart  "were  at  work.  What  right  had 
he  to  go  to  meet  them  ?  Was  he  a  rela- 
tive, a  retainer,  a  member  of  the  family  in 
any  way?  What  was  he  to  the  Lindores, 
or  they  to  him?  Everything,  but  noth- 
ing-: a  neighbor  in  the  county,  a  friend 
that  they  were  so  good  as  to  be  very  kind 
to;  but  this  gave  him  nothing  as  a  right, 
—  only  the  position  of  gratitude  —  no 
more. 

He  stood  in  a  confusion  of  doubt  and 
pain  for  ten  minutes  in  his  own  hall. 
There  seemed  an  invisible  barrier  before 
his  feet,  something  which  prevented  him 
from  moving.  His  smile  turned  to  a  sort 
of  deprecating,  appealing  gaze — to  whom  ? 
to  nobody — to  himself;  for  was  it  not 
indeed  he,  and  only  he,  that  stopped  his 
own  steps  ?  At  last  he  stepped  out  bold- 
ly, flinging  scruples  to  the  winds.  Why 
should  he  say  to  any  one,  even  himself, 
that  he  was  going  to  meet  them?  No- 
body could  prevent  him  walking  along  the 
highroad  wnere  everybody  walked  ;  and 
if  they  came  that  way,  and  he  by  chance 
encountered  them?  The  smile  returned 
to  John's  mouth,  lurking  behind  his  soft, 
young,  silky  moustache.  In  that  case  it 
wonld  be  ludicrous  to  think  that  there 
could  be  anything  wrong.  Saying  which 
to  himself  he  hurried  down  the  avenue, 
feeling  that  the  ten  minutes'  delay  was 
enough  to  have  made  him  late.  He 
walked  on  quickly,  like  a  man  with  a  seri- 
ous object,  bis  heart  beating,  his  pulse 
going  at  full  speed.  For  a  long  way  off 
he  watched  a  white  plume  of  steam  float- 
ing across  the  landscape.  He  could  see 
it  creeping  along  for  miles,  stopping  now 
and  then,  taking  little  runs  as  if  to  amuse 
itself.  No,  that  was  not  the  train,  but 
only  one  of  those  stray  locomotives  which 
torment  expectant  spectators  by  wander- 
ing wildly  up  and  down  like  spirits  of 
mischief.  Before  he  reached  the  station, 
Lady  Caroline's  carriage  drove  past,  and 
she  bent  forward  to  smile  and  wave  her 
hand  to  John.  But  this  encouraging  ges- 
ture brought  back  all  his  personal  doubts  : 
she  was  going  by  right  of  nature.  And 
even  Torrance  had  a  right  to  come, 
thougli  he  had  no  affection  for  any  of 
them,  nor  they  for  him.     Once  more  John 
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lingered  and  delayed.  He  knew  very  well 
they  would  be  pleased  to  see  him,  and  if 
an  extreme  desire  to  see  them  and  wel- 
come them  justified  his  going,  then  surely 
he  had  that  right.  But  the  earl  would 
look  politely  surprised;  and  Rintoul,  if 
Rintoul  was  there,  would  look  broadly  at 
him  with  that  stony  British  stare  which 
petrifies  an  intruder.  John  did  not  at  all 
like  the  idea  of  Rintoul.  If  there  is  a 
natural  sense  of  opposition  (as  people  say) 
between  women  who  may  be  considered 
rival  beauties,  the  sentiment  is  so  natural 
a  one  that  it  is  shared  by  that  sex  which 
is  so  much  the  nobler;  and  as  a  woman 
sees  through  a  woman's  wiles,  so  does  a 
man  see  through  the  instincts  of  another 
man.  John  felt  that  Rintoul  would  see 
through  him  —  that  he  would  set  up  an 
instant  opposition  and  hostility  —  that  he 
would  let  him  perceive  that  where  Edith 
was,  a  small  country  squire,  a  little  Scotch 
laird,  had  no  business  to  push  himself  in. 
Rintoul,  when  John  knew  him,  had  been 
an  innocent  little  lieutenant  —  as  innocent 
as  a  lieutenant  could  be  expected  to  be ; 
yet  he  knew  very  well  by  instinct  that  this 
was  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him. 
And  what  if  he  were  there  to  change  the 
character  of  the  group  ? 

John's  pace  slackened  at  the  thought. 
From  the  moment  when  Lady  Caroline's 
carriage  passed  him  he  went  slower  and 
slower  —  still,  indeed,  turning  his  face 
towards  the  station,  but  almost  hoping 
that  the  train  would  arrive  before  he  did. 
However,  country  trains  are  not  of  that 
expeditious  character.  They  do  not  an- 
ticipate the  hour,  nor  the  appearance  of 
those  who  are  coming  to  meet  them. 
When  he  reached  the  entrance  of  the  sta- 
tion it  was  not  yet  in  sight,  and  he  had  no 
further  excuse  for  dallying.  But  he  did 
not  go  in.  He  walked  up  behind  to  a 
spot  where  he  could  see  without  being 
seen,  and  there  waited,  with  a  sense  of 
humiliation,  yet  eagerness.  It  was  a  very 
undignified  position.  If  he  meant  to  meet 
them,  he  should  have  done  it  openly:  if 
he  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  he  ought  to 
have  gone  away.  But  John  did  neither: 
he  watched  them  coming  with  his  heart  in 
his  mouth  ;  but  he  did  not  go  forward  to 
greet  them  when  they  came.  He  saw 
them  get  out  of  the  carriage  one  by  one. 
He  saw  the  hurried  embrace  and  greeting 
of  Lady  Car  to  her  mother  and  sister. 
Then  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  about 
it.  Edith  gave  a  searching  glance  all 
about,  sweeping  the  highway  with  her 
glance  both  up  and  down.  She  was  look- 
ing for  some  one.     Who  was  it?     Some- 
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thin^:  of  the  elation  of  the  morning  came 
back  into  his  mind.  For  whom  was  she 
looking?  She  even  stood  for  a  moment 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hand  before 
she  followed  her  mother  to  the  carriage, 
to  cast  another  glance  round  her.  Could 
it  be  that  she  was  looking  for  —  oh,  never 
mind  who  she  was  looking  for,  John  cried 
to  himself,  springing  over  a  wall  or  two, 
and  speeding  along  by  all  the  turns  he 
could  think  of,  till  he  reached  a  point  of 
the  road  where  he  turned  and  came 
quickly  back.  He  had  resolution  enough 
to  foreofo  the  greeting  at  that  first  moment 
of  arrival;  but  the  chance  of  still  seeing 
them,  and  thus  saving  both  his  pride  and 
his  pleasure,  seduced  him  from  all  higher 
thoughts  of.  self-abnegation.  He  walked 
on  slowly,  but  with  his  heart  beating,  and 
at  length  heard  the  roll  of  the  wheels 
coming  towards  him,  the  sound  of  voices 
in  the  air.  The  family  were  all  together 
in  one  carriage,  all  joyful  and  beaming  in 
the  reunion.  Even  Lady  Car's  pale  face 
was  lighted  with  smiles  ;  and  Lord  Lin- 
dores,  if  he  did  not  take  much  part  in  the 
family  talk,  did  not  frown  upon  it.  The 
coachman  drew  up  of  himself  as  John 
appeared,  and  Lady  Lindores  called  to 
him  almost  before  the  carriage  stopped. 
"Late,  Mr.  Erskine,  late!"  she  cried. 
"  Carry  told  us  you  were  coming  to  meet 
us."  John  was  half  wounded,  half  con- 
soled by  the  accusation ;  he  could  not 
hear  himself  blamed  without  an  impulse 
of  self-defence.  "  Indeed  I  was  not  late; 
I  saw  you  arrive;  but  I  thought  —  you 
might  think  —  it  seemed  presumptuous  to 
thrust  m.yself  in."  "  Wh}',  here  is  chiv- 
alry !  "  said  Lady  Lindores  with  a  smile, 
jrivingr  him  her  hand.  And  then  the  flut- 
ter  of  conversation  was  resumed,  one 
voice  interrupting  another,  putting  ques- 
tions to  which  there  was  no  answer,  and 
making  statements  to  which  nobody  paid 
any  attention,  John  stood  and  nodded 
and  smiled  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  for 
a  minute  or  two.  And  then  that  moving 
little  world  of  expressive  faces,  of  hasty 
words,  understood  d  denii-niot^  of  hearts 
so  closely  united,  yet  so  different,  swept 
past  him  again  with  ringing  of  the  horses' 
hoofs  and  jingle  of  the  harness,  and  lively 
murmur  of  the  voices.  It  swept  past, 
and  John  w^as  left,  —  why,  just  as  he 
had  been  before — just  as  he  knew  he 
would  be  left,  —  out  of  it  —  altogether 
out  of  it !  as  he  knew  very  well  he  should 
be.  He  walked  along  the  way  he  had 
been  going,  away  from  his  own  house, 
away  from  anywhere  that  he  could  possi- 
bly want  to  go,  plodding  very  silently  and 


solemnly  along,  as  if  he  had  some  serious 
purpose,  but  meaning  nothing  —  thinking 
of  nothing.  What  a  fool  he  was  !  Had 
he  even  for  a  moment  expected  to  be 
taken  away  with  them,  to  follow  them  up 
to  Lindores,  to  be  admitted  into  all  their 
first  talk  and  confidence?  Not  he:  he 
had  known  well  enough  that  his  place  was 
outside,  —  that  a  roadside  greeting,  a  gen- 
ial smile,  a  kindly  hand  held  out,  vvas  all 
the  share  he  could  have  in  the  pleasure  of 
the  home-coming.  Nothing  more  —  what 
could  there  be  more  ?  He  knew  all  that 
as  well  as  he  knew  anything.  Why  then 
was  he  such  an  idiot  as  to  walk  on  mile 
after  mile  he  did  not  know  where,  with  his 
head  down,  and  the  most  deadly  serious- 
ness depicted  on  his  countenance?  At 
length  he  burst  into  a  sudden  short  laugh, 
and  turning  back  went  home  slowly. 
Never  had  his  house  looked  so  dreary,  so 
secluded,  so  shut  in  before.  He  went  in 
and  ate  his  dinner  humbly,  without  a 
word  (so  people  say)  to  throw  at  a  dog. 
He  had  been  quite  aware  that  he  was  to 
dine  alone  ;  he  knew  exactly  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  room,  the  shabby  air  of  the 
old  furniture,  the  lowness  of  the  roof, — 
why  then  should  he  have  been  so  de- 
pressed by  all  these  familiar  objects  ? 
There  was  nothing  at  all  to  account  for  it, 
except  that  event  which  had  filled  him 
with  such  delightful  anticipations,  and 
brightened  earth  and  heaven  to  him  this 
morning.  They  were  coming  home.  They 
had  come  home.  This,  which  was  enough 
to  change  the  very  temperature  and  turn 
earth  into  heaven,  was  now  the  cause  of  a 
depth  of  moral  depression  which  seemed 
to  cloud  the  very  skies  ;  and  this  without 
any  unkindness,  any  offence,  anything 
that  he  had  not  fully  expected,  and  been 
certain  would  happen.  But  human  na- 
ture is  very  fantastic,  and  so  it  was. 

"  You  would  hear,  sir,"  said  old  Rolls, 
"that  my  lord  and  her  ladyship,  they've 
come  home." 

"Oh,  yes;  I  have  just  met  them ;  all 
very  well  and  very  bright,"  said  John, 
trying  to  assume  an  air  of  satisfaction. 
What  he  did  succeed  in  putting  on  was  a 
look  of  jaunty  and  defiant  discontent. 

"  They  would  naturally  be  bright  com- 
ing out  of  that  weary  London  to  their  own 
place,"  said  Rolls,  with  grave  approba- 
tion. And  then  he  added,  after  a  pause, 
"You'll  be  thinking  now,  sir,  of  making 
some  return  of  a'  the  ceevilities  that's 
been  shown  you." 

"Making  a  return!"  this  was  a  new 
idea  to  John.  He  looked  up  at  the  Men- 
tor who  condescended  to  wait  upon  him, 
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with  alarm  and  almost  awe.     '*  To  be  sure 

vou  are   quite    right,    Rolls,"  he  said, 

with  humility  ;  "  I  wonder  I  did  not  think 
of  it  before.  But  can  we?"  John  looked 
round  ruefully  at  his  old  walls. 

"Can  we.'"'  cried  Rolls  in  high  dis- 
dain. "You  neither  ken  me,  nor  Bauby, 
nor  yet  yourself,  to  ask  such  a  question. 
If  we  can  !  That  can  we  !  If  you'll  take  I 
my  advice,  ye'll  include  a'  classes,  sir. 
Ye'U  have  the  elders  to  their  denner  ;  and 
the  youngsters,  ye'll  give  a  ball  to  them." 

"  A  ball !  "  cried  John,  openrng  his  eyes. 
The. boldness  of  the  suggestion,  the  de- 
termined air  with  which  Rolls  faced  his 
master,  setting  down  his  foot  as  one  who 
was  ready  to  face  all  dangers  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  a  great  design,  touched  the 
humorous  sense  in  the  young  man's  mind. 
He  laughed,  forgetting  the  previous  bur- 
den of  "his  desolation.  "  But  how  to  give 
a  ball,  Rolls,"  he  said,  "in  this  small 
house  ?  " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Rolls 
gravely.  "  In  the  light  o'  Tinto,  maybe 
it's  a  small  house ;  but  Tinto  never  was  a 
popular  place.  Oh  ay,  there  were  balls 
there,  when  he  was  a  seeker  himsel'  — 
I'm  meaning  when  he  was  looking  out  for 
a  wife,  before  he  married  her  ladyship, 
poor  thing  !  But  this  is  not  a  small  house 
if  ye  consider  the  other  houses,  where 
everything.that's  lightsome  goes  on.  And 
it's  you  that's  the  seeker  now.  You're 
wanting  a  leddy  yoursel',  —  that  stands 
to  reason." 

Here  John  felt  that  he  ought  to  be 
angry,  and  shut  the  mouth  of  so  inappro- 
priate a  counsellor.  But  Rolls  had  no 
sense  of  his  own  inappropriateness.  He 
went  on  calmly,  notwithstanding  the  laugh 
and  exclamation  with  which  his  master 
interrupted  him. 

"  That's  aye  an  attraction,"  said  the  old 
servant.  "I'm  not  saying,  sir,  though  I 
think  far  more  of  you  in  a  moral  point  of 
view  —  that  ye're  the  equal  of  Tinto  as  a 
worldly  question.  Na,  we  must  keep  a 
hold  of  reason.  Ye're  no'  a  grand  catch 
like  the  like  o' him.  But  ye're  far  better; 
ye're  a  son-in-law  any  gentleman  in  the 
country-side  might  be  proud  o';  and  any 
lady,  which  is  far  mair  important " 

"  Come,  Rolls,  no  more  of  this,"  cried 
John.  "  A  joke  is  a  joke;  but  3'ou  know 
you  are  going  too  far." 

"  Me  joking!  I'm  most  serious  in  ear- 
nest, sir,  if  you'll  believe  me.  I  served 
the  house  before  you  were  born.  I  was 
here  when  your  father  brought  his  wife 
home.  Na,  I'm  not  joking.  I'm  think- 
ing  what's  best  for  my  maister  and  the 
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credit  of  the  house.  The  haill  county 
will  come;  and  if  ye  think  we're  not 
enough  to  wait  upon  them,  there's  Andrew 
will  put  on  his  blacks;  and  that  sma' 
groom  of  yours  —  I  would  have  likit  him 
bigger  —  is  a  smart  lad,  though  he's  little. 
The  three  of  us  will  do  fine.  I  would 
recommend  a  denner,  say  the  Wednesday. 
I'm  fond  of  the  middle  of  the  week,  no' 
too  near  the  Sabbath-day,  neither  one  side 
nor  the  other.  The  denner  on  Wednes- 
day; and  syne  on  Thursday  night  the  ball. 
There  would  be  cauld  things  left  that 
would  eke  out  the  supper,  and  it  would 
all  be  like  one  expense.  The  fiddlers  \*ou 
could  have  from  Dundee,  or  even  Edin- 
burgh. And  the  eatables  —  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  about  that.  We  mostly 
have  them  within  ourselves.  Chickens  is 
aye  the  staple  at  a  supper.  And  I  make 
bold  to  say,  sir,  though  she  is  my  sister, 
that  there's  no  person  can  tell  what  Bauby 
Rolls  is  capable  of  till  they've  seen  her 
try." 

"Rolls,"  cried  John,  "your  ideas  are 
too  magnificent;  you  take  away  my 
breath." 

"No'  a  bit,  sir;  no' a  bit,"  said  Rolls 
encouragingly;  "if  ye'll  leave  it  to  me, 
I'll  take  all  the  trouble.  We  have  always 
said  —  Bauby  and  me  —  that  if  we  were 

just  left  to  ourselves You  will  make 

out  the  list,  sir,  and  settle  the  day,  and  send 
the  invitations  ;  and  if  I  might  advise,  I 
would  say  to  consult  with  Miss  Barbara, 
who  naturally  would  come  over  for  the 
occasion,  as  being  your  next  friend,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  mistress ;  and  to 
send  for  some  of  your  friends  (I  would 
recommend  officers  for  choice)  would  not 
be  a  bad  thing;  for  young  men  are  aye 
scarce  in  the  country,  mair  especially  at 
this'time  of  the  year.  We  could  put  up 
half  a  dozen,"  Rolls  proceeded,  "and 
trouble  nobody  ;  and  that  would  be  a  great 
help  if  they  were  good  dancers,  and  fine 
lads  —  which  I  make  no  doubt,  sir,"  he 
added,  with  a  little  inclination  of  his  head, 
"friends  o'  yours  would  be." 

This  unexpected  new  idea  was  of  great 
service  to  John  in  the  dreariness  of  the 
long  summer  evening.  He  laughed  loud 
and  long,  and  was  infinitely  tickled  by  the 
gravity  of  the  project  in  which  Rolls  saw 
no  laughing  matter  ;  but  when  he  stalled 
listlessly  along  the  walk  in  the  long,  long 
endless  light,  with  no  better  companion 
than  a  cigar,  with  wistful  eyes  which 
sought  the  clear,  wistful  horizon  faraway, 
and  thoughts  that  seemed  to  fill  the  whole 
wide  atmosphere  with  an  unreal  yet  un- 
conquerable sadness,  the  idea  of  making 
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this  silence  gay,  and  seeinsj  her  here  who 
had  come  home,  who  had  changed  the 
world,  but  not  for  him;  but  who  yet  for 
him  —  who  could  tell? — might  still  turn 
earth  into  heaven,  —  seized  upon  him  with 
a  curious  charm.  A  ball  at  Dalrulzian 
would  not  be  a  very  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, nor  was  there  anything  very 
elevated  or  poetical  in  the  idea.  But 
there  are  certain  conditions  of  mind  and 
moments  of  life  in  which  that  vague  ter- 
restrial paradise  which  belongs  to  youth 
is  always  very  close  at  hand,  and  ready  to 
descend  by  the  humblest  means,  by  almost 
any  machinery,  out  of  the  skies,  making 
of  the  commonest  territory  enchanted 
ground. 

CHAPTER   XX. 

They  were  very  glad  to  see  him,  — 
very  kind  to  him  —  impossible  to  be  kind- 
er; ready  to  enter  into  all  their  experi- 
ences of  town,  and  to  find  out  who  were 
the  people  he  knew  among  their  friends, 
and  to  discuss  all  their  amusements  and 
occupations.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  there 
were  few  people  with  whom  they  coujd 
discuss  these  proceedings  had  something 
to  do  with  it;  for  the  county  in  general 
went  little  to  town,  and  was  jealous  and 
easily  offended  by  the  superior  privileges 
of  others.  But  this  was  a  cynical  view  to 
take  of  the  friendly  effusion  of  the  ladies 
when  John  paid  them  the  visit  which  he 
thought  he  had  timed  religiously,  so  as 
neither  to  be  too  early,  as  presuming  on 
the  intimacy  they  had  accorded  him,  nor 
too  late,  as  showing  any  indifference  to 
it.  No  such  calculation  was  in  the  cor- 
dial greeting  he  received  from  Lady  Lin- 
dores.  "You  are  a  great  deal  too  timid, 
Mr.  Erskine,"  she  said.  "  No,  it  is  not  a 
fault  for  a  young  man,  —  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  would  not  come  to 
meet  us  though  you  were  there,  and  you 
have  let  two  days  pass  without  coming  to 
see  us.  Fie  !  As  your  aunt  Barbara  says, 
you  should  have  more  confidence  in  your 
friends." 

Was  it  possible  to  be  more  encourag- 
ing, more  delightful  than  this.^  and  then 
they  plunged  into  the  inevitable  personal- 
ities which  are  so  offensive  to  outsiders, 
but  which  people  with  any  mutual  knowl- 
edge of  a  certain  restricted  society  are 
scarcely  able  to  refrain  from.  "  You 
know  the  Setons.  There  have  been  great 
changes  among  them.  Two  of  the  girls 
are  married.  To  whom  ?  Well,  I  scarcely 
remember.  Yes,  to  be  sure.  Sir  Percy 
Faraway  married  the  eldest,  and  they 
went  off  to  California  on  their  weddinsf- 


trip.  And  Charley  is  with  his  regiment 
at  Cabul.  Old  Lady  Seton,  the  grand- 
mbther — you   know   that   delightful   old 

lady  —  is "  and   so    on,  and    so   on. 

The  county  people  thought,  with  strong 
disapproval,  that  for  intelligent  people 
like  the  Lindores,  who  gave  themselves 
airs  on  this  score,  it  was  both  frivolous 
and  derogatory  to  talk  so  much  about  in- 
dividuals ;  but  John,  who  knew  the  indi- 
viduals, was  not  so  critical. 

"Rintoul  has  come  with  us,"  said  Lady 
Lindores.  "  He  has  paused  on  the  way 
to  pay  a  little  visit;  but  we  expect  him 
this  evening.  He  will  stay  only  a  very 
short  time  ;  but  he  is  coming  back  again 
in  August,  when  the  house  will  be  full." 

John  made  a  little  bow,  and  no  reply. 
He  did  not  care  for  the  intelligence. 
Rintoul,  he  felt  instinctively,  would  be  no 
friend  to  him.  And  in  the  little  contra- 
riety produced  by  this,  he,  too,  brought 
forth  his  piece  of  news.  "  I  heard  of  one 
of  your  visitors  —  Lord  Millefleurs.  He 
was  my  fag  at  Eton,  and  the  drollest  little 
fellow.  How  has  he  grown  up.'*  I  have 
not  seen  him  since  the  Eton  days." 

"He  is  droll  still  —  like  a  little  fat 
robin-redbreast,"  said  Edith,  with  a  laugh. 

Lady  Lindores  checked  her  daughter 
with  a  look.  "He  is — odd,"  she  said, 
"but  very  original  a^d  —  entertaining." 
She  had  begun  in  her  heart  to  feel  that 
something  was  worth  sacrificing  to  the 
chance  of  seeing  Edith  a  duchess.  "  They 
say  he  has  been  a  kind  of  prodigal —  but 
a  very  virtuous  one,  wandering  —  over  the 
world  to  see  life,  as  he  calls  it  —  a  very 
different  thing  from  what  many  of  you 
young  men  call  life,  Mr.  Erskine." 

John  felt  nettled,  he  did  not  quite  know 
why.  "  I  am  glad  to  know  Millefleurs  has 
become  so  interesting,"  he  said.  "The 
only  thing  that  now  gives  him  interest  to 
me  is  that  I  hear  Beaufort — you  will 
perhaps  recollect  Beaufort,  Lady  Lin- 
dores   " 

The  two  ladies  started  a  little,  then 
gave  each  other  a  mutually  warning  look. 
"  Indeed  I  remember  Mr.  Beaufort  very 
well,"  said  Lady  Lindores,  shaking  her 
head,  —  "  very  well.  We  have  seen  him 
—  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  lately.  He  is 
perhaps  coming  here." 

"  But  we  hope  not,"  said  Edith,  under 
her  breath. 

"  Edith,  you  must  not  say  anything  so 
unkind." 

"  Oh,  mamma,  what  is  the  use  of  pre- 
tending to  Mr.  Erskine  .?  either  he  knows 
already,  or  he  will  be  sure  to  find  it  out. 

"  There   is   nothing  to   find  out/" 
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Lady  Lindores  hastily;  and  tlien  her 
countenance  melted,  and  she  turned  to 
John,  holding  out  her  hand.  "You  are 
an  old  friend  —  and  I  am  sure  you  are  a 
true  friend,  Mr.  Erskine." 

''  I  am  sure  I  am  true,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  know  it  —  I  know  it!  Mr. 
Erskine,  there  was  —  something  between 
Carry  and  Mr.  Beaufort.  You  guessed  it 
even'  if  you  did  not  know  ?  But  after- 
wards it  became  impossible.  Her  father 
objected — as  he  had  a  good  right  to  ob- 
ject. And  now  you  know  everything  is 
changed.  We  women,  who  take  all  these 
things  so  much  to  heart  —  we  don't  want 
Mr.  Beaufort  to  come  here.  We  think 
it  might  be  painful.  Lord  Lindores,  who 
probably  has  never  given  the  subject  an- 
other thought,  has  invited  him  to  come 
with  Lord  Millefleurs.  You  know  he  is 
acting  as  a  sort  of  —  best  friend  to  Lord 
Millefleurs." 

"  I  must  tell  you  now  on  my  side  that  I 
have  heard  from  Beaufort,"  said  John. 
"  He  wrote  to  me  asking  to  come  to  Dal- 
rulzian,  if  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
come  north  at  all.  I  answered  him  that 
I  did  not  think  he  had  better  come.  Par- 
don me,  there  was  no  betrayal.  He  did 
not  explain  — nor  did  I  explain.  I  could 
not;  it  was  a  mere  —  intuition  with  me. 
I  can  scarcely  tell  even  what  induced  me 
to  do  it.  I  thought  he  would  find  every- 
thing so  different,  and  get  no  pleasure 
out  of  it.  I  told  him  he  might  come 
to  Dalrulzian  whenever  he  liked ;  but  I 
think  I  showed  him  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter not  to  do  so.  So  that  is  all  I  know  of 
it,  Lady  Lindores." 

She  looked  somewhat  anxiously  in  his 
face.  Was  that  all  he  knew  ?  Edith,  who 
had  been  a  keen  spectator  of  the  latter 
part  of  this  conversation,  shook  her  head 
slightly,  with-a  faint,  incredulous  smile; 
but  Laily  Lindores  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
him.  She  answered  with  a  little  excite- 
ment and  agitation.  "You  were  quite 
right,  Mr.  Erskine — no  pleasure,  espe- 
cially to  him.  He  could  not  but  feel  the 
difference,  indeed.  Thanks  for  your  kind 
and  sensible  advice  to  him.  I  hope  he 
will  take  it.     Naturally  we  had  a  delicacy 

"     And  here  she  looked  again  at  her 

daughter,  who  made  no  reply.  Edith  had 
in  some  points  more  insight  than  her 
mother,  and  she  had  been  reading  John's 
meaning  in  his  looks,  while  his  other  lis- 
tener considered  his  words  only.  Edith 
thought  enough  had  been  made  of  Beau- 
fort. She  changed  the  immediate  sub- 
ject with  a  laugh,  which  provoked  Lady 
Lindores. 
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"  Will  Lord  Millefleurs,"  she  said,  "  be 
permitted,  do  you  think,  mother,  to  come 
by  himself?  Is  it  safe  to  allow  him  to 
run  about  by  himself?  He  is  a  danger- 
ous little  person,  you  know,  and  one  can 
never  tell  what  is  the  next  wild  thing  he 
may  do." 

"  You  are  speaking  very  disrespectfully 
of  Lord  Millefleurs,"  said  Lady  Lindores, 
provoked. 

"  I  never  intended  to  be  respectful," 
Edith  said.  But  her  mother  was  really 
annoyed,  and  put  a  summary  conclusion 
to  the  talk.  She  was  angry  because  her 
daughter's  opinion  had  not  changed,  as 
her  own,  all  imperceptibly  and  within 
herself,  had  done.  Lady  Lindores  had 
gone  through  a  great  deal  on  account  of 
the  little  marquis,  whom  she  had  persisted 
so  long  in  thinking  a  nice  boy.  Rintoul's 
sermons  had  become  almost  beyond  en- 
durance before  they  left  London,  and  even 
her  husband  had  intimated  to  her  that  she 
was  'treating  a  very  important  suitor  far 
too  lightly.  It  is  hard  for  a  sympathetic 
woman  to  remain  uninfluenced,  even  when 
she  disapproves  of  them,  by  the  senti- 
ments expressed  around  her.  Millefleurs 
had  become  of  additional  importance  in 
her  eyes  unconsciously,  unwillingly  al- 
most, with  every  word  that  was  said. 
And  when  she  had  no  longer  his  plump 
little  figure  before  her  eyes  —  when  he 
was  left  behind,  and  his  amusing  personal 
peculiarities  were  veiled  over  by  distance 
—  she  ceased  to  have  the  relief  of  that 
laugh  which  had  always  hitherto  delivered 
her  from  too  grave  a  consideration  of  this 
subject.  The  idea  of  paying  court  to  any 
man  (much  less  a  fat  boy  !),  in  order  to 
secure  him  as  a  husband  for  Edith,  was 
revolting  to  her  mind  ;  but  worried  and 
troubled  as  she  was  on  the  subject,  Lady 
Lindores  fell,  first,  into  the  snare  of  feel- 
ing, with  relief,  that  to  escape  from  fur- 
ther persecution  of  the  same  kind  was  an 
advantage  worth  a  sacrifice;  and  second^ 
that  Millefleurs,  if  he  was  fat,  was  good, 
and  true,  and  that  to  be  a  duchess  was 
something  when  all  that  could  be  said  was 
said  against  it.  For,  to  be  sure,  the  sea- 
son in  town  had  its  influences,  and  she 
was  more  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of 
greatness,  wealth,  and  high  title  before  it 
than  after.  Indeed  he  was  not  the  hus- 
band she  would  have  desired  for  her 
child;  and  she  wanted — imprudent  wom- 
an! —  no  husband  at  all  for  her  child,  who 
was  the  chief  consolation  left  to  her  in 
the  world.  Still,  if  Edith  must  marry,  as 
Rintoul  said  —  if  she  must  marry  to  in- 
crease the   family  importance  and  influ- 
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ence,  which  ytas  what  Lord  Lindores  had 
insisted  upon  in  respect  to  that  pitiful 
sacrifice  at  Tinto — why  then,  influence, 
wealth, greatness,  everythins:,  were  united 
in  the  little  person  of  Millefleurs,  who 
waS;  besides,  a  very  nice  boy,  and  amused 
Edfth,  and  would  never  harm  any  woman. 
Tfiis  was  the  conclusion  to  which  a  thou- 
sand harassing  lectures  and  remonstran- 
ces had  brought  her.  She  had  not  said  a 
word  of  the  change,  which  had  worked 
imperceptibly,  and  chiefly  in  the  long, 
sleepless  night  of  the  railway  journey,  to 
Edith  ;  and  yet,  with  natural  inconsisten- 
cy, she  was  vexed  and  annoyed  that  Edith 
should  still  laugh,  as  they  had  so  often 
laughed  together,  at  little  Millefleurs. 
And  both  Edith  and  John,  though  his 
suspicions  were  not  yet  aroused  on  this 
subject,  felt  the  keenness  of  irritation  and 
vexed  dissatisfaction  in  her  tone.  He 
withdrew  soon  after  —  for  even  the  mer- 
est insinuation  of  a  family  jar  is  painful 
to  an  outsider  —  but  not  before  Lord  Lin- 
dores had  come  in,  with  much  friendli- 
ness, to  beg  him  to  come  back  to  dinner, 
and  engage  his  immediate  aid  in  the 
scheme  which  had  already  brought  our 
young  man  some  trouble.  "  I  want  you 
to  meet  •'Rintoul,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  want 
you  both  to  make  your  appearance  at 
Dunearn  next  week  at  the  county  meet- 
ing. I  am  going  to  produce  those  plans 
I  spoke  to  you  about,  and  I  hope  to  move 
them  to  some  definite  step.  We  shall 
have  a  strong  opposition,  and  the  more 
support  I  can  calculate  on  the  better. 
Rintoul  has  no  gift  of  speech  ;  he'll  say 
his  say  in  his  solid,  straightforward,  posi- 
tive sort  of  manner.  But  the  Scotch  are 
proud  of  good  speaking.  I  don't  know 
what  your  gifts  may  be  in  that  way." 

"Oh,  ;zz7,"said  John. 

"  If  you  were  a  Frenchman,  I  should 
take  you  at  your  word;  but  in  England 
there's  no  telling.  A  young  man  has  but 
one  formula.  If  he  is  a  natural  orator,  he 
gives  just  the  same  answer  as  if  he  can't 
put  two  words  together.  That  is  what  we 
call  our  national  modesty.  I  wish  for  the 
moment  you  were  as  vain  as  a  French- 
man, Erskine  —  then  I  should  know  the 
facts  of  the  case.  I  dare  say  you  speak 
very  well  —  you  have  the  looks  of  it ;  and 
it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  me  if  you  will 
second  and  stand  by  Rintoul.  If  he  mud- 
dles his  statement  —  which  is  quite  likely, 
for  the  boy  is  as  ignorant  as  a  pig  —  you 
must  set  him  right,  and  laugh  a  little  at 
the  defects  of  English  education:  that 
pleases  a  Scotch  audience." 

"I  think,"  said  Lady  Lindores,  "that 


great 


deal  upon  Mr. 


you   are  putting 
Erskine." 

*'  Am  I  ?  "  said  her  husband  ;  "  but  it  is 
in  a  good  cause." 

Perhaps  this  was  too  lightly  said. 
John  took  his  leave  with  a  half-mortified, 
half-humorous  consciousness  that  he  was 
to  have  about  the  person  of  this  young 
nobleman  something  like  the  same  post 
enjoyed  by  Beaufort  in  respect  to  Mille- 
fleurs, but  with  neither  present  emolu- 
ment nor  prospect  of  promotion.  And  he 
felt  sure  that  he  should  not  like  the  fel- 
low, John  said  to  himself.  Nevertheless 
seven  o'clock  (they  kept  early  hours  in 
the  country)  saw  him  walking  lightly,  as 
no  man  ever  walked  to  a  disagreeable  ap- 
pointment, towards  the  Castle.  Impossi- 
ble to  thread  those  shrubberies,  to  cross 
those  lawns,  without  a  rising  of  the  heart. 
"  Doors  where  my  heart  was  wont  to 
beat."  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  did  he 
hasten  with  the  same  step,  did  he  feel  the 
very  neighborhood  of  the  place  affect  his 
pulses  in  the  same  way.  It  was  the  home 
to  which  his  thoughts  went  before  him, 
imagining  many  happinesses  which  per- 
haps did  not  come,  but  which  always  might 
come  —  which  lived  there,  to  be  tasted 
one  time  or  another.  This  occupation 
with  the  affairs  of  Lindores,  with  the  new- 
comer, and  the  earl's,  schemes,  and  so 
many  secondary  subjects,  prevented  him 
from  entering  into  the  questions  which 
had  so  deeply  discouraged  him  on  the 
night  of  their  return.  He  did  not  ask 
himself  what  he  had  to  expect,  what  he 
had  to  do  with  them.  He  had  a  gre 
deal  to  do  with  them  in  the  mean  tim 
and  that  by  their  own  desire. 

But  John's  instinct  had  not  been 
fault  in  respect  to  Rintoul.  They  met  as 
a  gamekeeper  and  poacher  might  meet,  i 
persons  of  these  classes  had  an  indiffere 
meeting-ground  in  polite  society,  like  thei 
masters.  A  mutual  scrutiny  and  suspi- 
cion were  in  their  eyes.  John,  the  more 
generous  of  the  two,  made  up  his  mind  to 
nothing  save  an  instinctive  hostility  to 
the  heir  of  the  house,  and  a  conviction 
that  Rintoul  would  stand  in  his  way, 
though  he  scarcely  knew  how.  But  Rin- 
toul, on  his  side,  being  what  his  mother 
called  positive  and  practical  in  the  high- 
est degree,  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
deciding  upon  John's  meaning  and  mo- 
tives. They  were  each  so  much  preoccu- 
pied in  this  hostile  sense  with  each  other, 
that  Lord  Lindores'  exhortations  after 
dinner,  as  to  the  part  he  expected  both  to 
play,  were  received  with  small  apprecia- 
I  tion.     Rintoul  yawned  visibly,  and  asked 
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his  father  whether  it  was  in  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  fellow  to  plunge  into  business  the 
moment  he  got  home.  John's  natural  de- 
sire to  say  something  conciliatory  to  the 
father  thus  contradicted  by  his  son,  which 
is  tiie  instinct  of  every  spectator,  was 
strengthened  by  his  opposition  to  the 
special  son  in  question  ;  but  even  he 
could  not  cast  off  his  personality  enough 
to  embrace  an  abstract  subject  at  such  a 
moment:  and  the  two  young  men  escaped, 
by  the  only  mutual  impulse  they  seemed 
likely  to  feel,  to  the  ladies,  leaving  Lord 
Lindores  to  take  his  share  of  the  vexation 
and  disappointment  which  visit  most  mor- 
tals impartially  in  their  time.  The  ladies 
were  out  upon  the  lawn,  which  lay  under 
the  windows  of  the  drawing-room,  and 
from  which,  as  from  most  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  wide  expanse  of  land- 
scape, culminating  in  the  house  of  Tinto 
with  its  red  flag,  was  visible.  The  house 
of  Tinto  was  to  the  Lindores  family  that 
culminating  point  of  human  care,  the  one 
evil  that  heightens  all  others,  which  is 
almost  invariable  in  family  experiences. 
Here  their  one  prevailing  pain,  the  one 
trouble  that  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
forgotten  ;  and  sometimes  they  felt  the 
very  sight  of  the  scene  to  be  intolerable. 
But  quiet  was  in  the  air  of  the  lingering, 
endless  night,  so  sweet,  so  unearthly,  so 
long  continued,  making  the  hours  like 
days. 


'    From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  GENERAL 
SCOBELEFF. 

Too  often  the  panegyrics  pronounced 
by  great  sovereigns  over  departed  ser- 
vants or'devoted  adherents  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  "insincerities 
heard  around  open  graves."  But  never 
were  more  transparently  truthful  senti- 
ments given  expression  to  than  those 
wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  czar  of  all  the 
Russias  when  informed  of  the  demise  of 
the  Russian  Bayard,  General  Scobeleff, 
and  contained  in  the  message  which  his 
imperial  Majesty  despatched  to  the  gen- 
eral's sister,  the  Princess  Bielozelsky. 
"I  am,"  said  the  czar,  "deeply  shocked 
and  afflicted  at  the  sudden  death  of  your 
brother.  His  loss  for  the  Russian  army 
is  one  which  it  is  hard  to  repair,  and  it 
must  be  deeply  lamented  by  all  true  sol- 
diers. It  is  very  painful  to  lose  the 
support  of  such  a  man."  But  besides 
being  endowed  with  the  highest  military  | 


genius,  Scobeleff's  influence  was  com- 
manding in  the  developnient  of  the  living 
question  of  Panslavism.  Nor  was  it  re- 
mote upon  the  curiously  mixed  and  ever- 
changing  current  of  general' ^European 
politics.  His  loss  to  his  imperial  master, 
to  whom  he  was  personally  deeply  at- 
tached, is  a  great  blow  at  the  present 
critical  moment  in  Russia,  but  it  is  a 
greater  to  the  national  or  Panslavistic 
party,  the  realization  of  whose  aspirations 
is  the  guarantee  for  reform  in  the  great 
Eastern  empire  and  the  saving  counter- 
check to  the  spread  of  the  demoniac  prin- 
ciples of  Nihilism. 

The  idol  of  a  race  numbering  between 
eighty  and  ninety  millions ;  the  uncon- 
fessed  dread  of  another  and  rival  national- 
ity ;  the  admiration  of  all  imbued  with  the 
military  instinct ;  the  tenderly  beloved  of 
those  who  had  the  rare  felicity  of  his 
friendship;  the  object  of  passionate  de- 
votion on  the  side  of  the  thousands  who 
had  come  under  the  magnetic  influence  of 
him  whom  Carlyle  would  have  described 
as  kingly,  —  all  this,  and  more,  was  Gen- 
eral Scobeleff,  and  a  nation's  tears  and 
the  stirred  emotions  of  two  continents 
testify  to  the  greatness  pf  the  personality 
wiiich  a  few  days  ago  made  his  exit  from 
the  world's  stage,  and  to  the  deep  feeling 
which  the  sad  and  abrupt  close  of  a  heroic 
career  has  excited. 

In  describing  him  as  the  Russian  Bay- 
ard I  am  only  making  use  of  a  happy 
predictive  phrase  which  a  prince  of  the 
empire  employed  in  conversation  with  me 
three  years  ago.  Scobeleff's  military  gen- 
ius has  been  universally  admitted,  and 
of  late  generally  confessed,  but  few,  at 
least  in  western  Europe,  were  aware  of 
his  wide  and  varied  culture,  his  chivalrous 
character,  his  burning  love  of  country  and 
race,  of  his  deep  and  earnest  religious 
convictions,  of  the  almost  womanly  ten- 
derness of  affection  which  he  had  for  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends.  And  the  pur- 
pose of  these  personal  reminiscences  is 
to  present  General  Scobeleff  in  the  light 
in  which  he  appeared  to  me  throughout  a 
somewhat  prolonged  intercourse. 

Michael  Dimitrich  Scobeleff  was  born 
on  the  29th  September,  1843,  and  had 
thus  barely  attained  his  thirty-ninth  year. 
He  did  not  come  of  an  old  or  noble  Rus- 
sian family,  though  his  father  was  a  gen- 
eral, and  had  won  considerable  reputation 
as  a  cavalry  commander  in  the  campaign 
against  Turkey  in  1854.  Baron  Stuart, 
Russian  minister  at  Bucharest,  himself, 
as  his  name  indicates,  of  Scotch  descent, 
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informed  a  common  friend  tliat  the  elder 
Scobeleff  was  the  grandson  of  a  Scotch 
emigrant  to  Russia,  Scobie  by  name.  I 
remember  asking  young  Scobeleff  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  report,  whereupon  he 
replied:  "  I  believe  there  is  something  in 
it,  but  I  make  little  account  of  genealog- 
ical trees.  iMere  family  never  made  a 
man  great.  Thought  and  deed  alone,  not 
pedigree,  are  the  passports  to  enduring 
tame." 

Young  Scobeleff's  general  education 
was  received  mainly  at  home,  on  the  pa- 
ternal estate  of  Spasskaje  and  at  Mos- 
cow, under  the  superintendence  of  his 
mother,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  tutor 
of  French  nationality.  Scobeleff  was 
warmly  attached  to  his  tutor,  who  re- 
mained as  a  friend  of  the  family,  at  Spass- 
kaje, till  the  close  of  his  brilliant  pupil's 
too  short  life.  I  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting  with  this  excellent  man. 
Possessing  little  of  the  sprightliness  of  his 
race,  he  was  reserved,  shy,  and  unobtru- 
sive in  the  presence  of  strangers,  but  en 
famille  ixdi^V.  and  animated  in  conversa- 
tion, which  displayed,  though  not  pedan- 
tically, his  profound  learning  and  varied 
reading.  It  was  easy  to  see  under  what 
influence  Scobeleff  had  developed  the 
taste  for  letters  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  mother. 

Carlyle  has  somewhere  said  that  every 
student  and  reader  of  history  who  strives 
earnestly  to  conceive  for  himself  what 
manner  of  fact  and  man  this  or  the  other 
historical  name  can  have  been,  never  rests 
till  he  has  made  out  what  the  man's  nat- 
ural bearing  and  face  was.  Let  me  pre- 
sent a  portrait  of  the  Russian  Bayard. 
About  six  feet  two  inches  in  height,  well 
proportioned,  square-shouldered,  he  had 
a  firmly-knit  body,  muscular  and  lithe 
rather  than  stout,  clean  limbs,  with  free 
and  graceful  movement.  His  hand  was 
not  large,  but  sinewy,  with  the  nervous 
grip  denoting  ready  decision  and  warmth 
of  heart.  A  woman  would  have  described 
his  face  as  handsome,  and  it  was  manly 
in  every  lineament.  With  short-peaked, 
fair,  almost  golden,  whiskers,  the  clean 
shaven  chin  and  well-cut  mouth,  almost 
covered  by  a  long,  silky  moustache,  indi- 
cated great  firmness  of  purpose  and 
strength  of  will.  His  nose  was  large, 
straight,  finely  moulded,  and  not  too 
prominent.  The  flexible  nostrils  dilated 
in  the  excitement  of  battle  or  animated 
discourse  :  this  and  the  flashing  light  of 
his  bright  blue  eyes  being  the  only  indi- 
cations of  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  man. 
His   forehead  was   lofty,  rounded  rather 


than  broad,  and  his  head,  covered  with 
short,  silky  golden  hair,  of  a  fine  dome 
shape.'  On  foot  his  tall  and  graceful 
presence,  his  free,  open,  and  courteous 
manner,  riveted  attention.  One  felt  in- 
stinctively that  he  was  face  to  face  with  a 
king  among  men.  He  was  the  best  horse- 
man  I  ever  saw  bestride  a  thoroughbred, 
and  his  splendid  personal  bearing  at  the 
head  of  a  column  of  cavalry  or  the  central 
figure  of  a  brilliant  staff  fully  realized 
one's  idea  of  the  knightly  character.  His 
mount  was  a  white  or  light  grey  thorough- 
bred. In  a  campaign  he  had  always  three 
re-mounts  of  these  white  chargers,  which 
were  bred  on  his  own  estate  at  Spasskaje. 
his  attachment  to  his  horses  was  as  that 
of  an  Arab,  and  next  to  cruelty  to  men, 
nothing  roused  him  more  thaninattention 
or  cruelty  to  his  equine  favorites.  He 
admired  the  English  thorougrhbred  as  the 
most  perfect  of  the  equine  species,  and 
declared  that  the  best  cavalry  horses  in 
the  world  were  a  cross  between  it  and  the 
horse  of  the  Ukraine.  From  his  white 
uniform  and  white  charger  he  received 
among  his  Turkish  foes  the  name  of  Aak 
Pasha.  Wherever  the  fire  was  hottest  or 
the  combat  most  deadly  there  was  the 
Aak,  or  White  Pasha,  and  Scobeleff  came 
to  be  regarded  by  the  superstitious  Turk- 
ish soldiery  as  a  species  of  demon  with  a 
charmed  life. 

This  reputation,  by  the  way,  was  not 
confined  to  the  Turkish  army,  though 
with  the  simple  Russian  soldiers  his 
charmed  life  was  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  special  interposition  of  Saint  Deme- 
trius. A  sister  of  mercy  who  was  a  nurse 
in  one  of  the  field  hospitals  in  the  ravine 
close  to  the  Lovacha  road  at  Plevna  told 
me  that  a  wounded  soldier  whom  she  was 
tending  had  solemnly  assured  her  that 
nothing  could  hurt  the  general.  The 
bullet  which  had  shattered  his  arm  had, 
he  said,  first  passed  clean  through  the 
general,  but  as  usual  without  injuring  him 
in  the  slightest. 

An  apocryphal  story  comes  from  Paris 
that  General  Scobeleff  was  extremely  su- 
perstitious, and  that  the  reason  why  he 
always  rode  a  white  horse  was  "that  a 
gipsy  had  foretold  he  would  never  come 
to  harm  while  mounted  in  that  fashion." 
What  I  have  related  above  completely 
disproves  the  gipsy  fable,  and  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the 
allegation  that  so  robust-minded  a  man 
was  superstitious,  taking  that  word  either 
in  its  grosser  or  its  more  spiritual  accep- 
tation. But,  like  every  other  generous  or 
high-minded  man,  he  regarded  the  super- 
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stitions  of  a  simple  and  ignorant  people 
more  with  compassion  than  with  contempt, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion,  touching 
on  this  very  subject,  he  expressed  to  me 
the  hope  that  superstitious  observances, 
which  he  wisely  insisted  degraded  both 
individuals  and  nations,  would  by-and-by 
be  eradicated  b)'  the  spread  of  education. 
During  the  hundreds  of  years  of  Turkish 
rule  in  Bulgaria,  the  donJnant  authorities 
sternly  prohibited  the  public  display  of 
the  cross  — the  symbol  of  the  Bulgarians' 
faith.  Immediately  after  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation, with  childish  delight  they  hung 
up  crosses  of  w-ood,  of  flowers,  of  grasses, 
across  the  highways,  on  trees,  on  houses, 
in  fact  everywhere.  I  remember  directing 
the  general's  attention  to  this  patent  fact 
and  rather  admiring  the  feeling  which 
prompted  the  act.  He  neither  approved 
nor  condemned  the  practice;  it  was,  he 
said,  but  the  natural  and  simple  expres- 
sion of  the  faith  of  a  deeply  religious 
people.  On  another  occasion,  eighteen 
months  after  the  battle  of  Senova,  1  ac- 
companied General  Scobeleff  on  a  fare- 
well visit  which  he  made  to  the  scene  of 
the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  In  the 
gathering  twilight  he  said  to  me,  "Are 
you  afraid  to  sleep  over  the  graves  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men?"  The  ques- 
tion had  never  occurred  to  my  own  mind. 
At  home,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  I  certainly 
would  not  have  selected  a  graveyard  as  a 
bivouac,  but  in  Bulgaria  one  had  to  sub- 
mit to  many  little  inconveniences.  Be- 
sides, neither  at  home  nor  abroad  had  I 
ever  seen  a  ghost,  and  as  an  answer  to 
his  somewhat  quaint  inquiry  I  was  about 
to  repeat  aloud  this  latter  thought,  when 
the  general  added  :  "  There  are  thousands 
of  men,  even  brave  men,  who  would  not 
do  it,  and  few  women  in  the  world  would 
have  the  courage.  But  we  have  no  belief 
in  the  old  ballads  which  tell  us  that  the 
dead  rise  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  and 
bemoan  their  untimely  fate." 

Again,  during  the  investment  of  Plevna 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  late  Mr.  McGahan, 
the  war-correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald^  in  a  peasant's  little  house,  where 
he  was  laid  up  from  the  effects  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  I  found  there  our  com- 
mon friend.  General  Scobeleff,  with  whom 
I  strolled  in  the  courtyard  after  chatting 
for  a  time  with  the  disabled  and  genial 
American.  We  came  upon  the  good 
woman  of  the  establishment,  enframed  in 
what  appeared  to  her  a  deeply  important 
task.  Her  husband  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  shaking  with  aguish  fever,  and 
she  was  leaning  over  him  —  in  one  hand 


a  rod  of  wood,  over  which  was  hung  a 
skein  of  yarn,  and  in  the  other  an  open 
knife.  Touching  the  poor  patient's  head 
and  shoulders  and  arms,  etc.,  with  the 
rod,  she  tapped  the  latter  with  the  knife, 
and  uttered  the  while  what  seemed  certain 
set  phrases.  The  general,  who  knew 
Bulgarian  perfectly,  informed  me  that  the 
woman  was  performing  an  incantation, 
and  he  asked  her  the  purpose  of  her  mys- 
terious procedure.  She  replied  that  it 
was  to  drive  away  the  fever,  adding  that 
she  had  cured  a  former  husband  in  a  like 
manner.  When  this  was  explained  to  me, 
both  of  us  laughed  heartily  at  the  naive 
remark,  and  the  general  said  that  she 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  pre- 
serving this  husband  if  she  were  to  con- 
sult a  doctor.  With  thoughtful  kindness 
the  general  afterwards  sent  a  Russian 
armyj  surgeon  to  prescribe  for  the  pa- 
tient. 

Genial  good-nature  and  a  remarkable 
warmth  of  heart  were  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  this  chivalrous  soldier.  I  re- 
member seeing  him  cast  his  cloak  over  a 
wounded  linesman  who  had  had  his  leg 
shattered  by  a  shell  on  the  vine-clad 
slopes  leading  from  the  ravine  to  the 
Green  Hill  at  Plevna  ;  and  at  a  subsequent 
date,  w-hen  McGahan  was  hurt,  he  sent 
him  his  only  remaining  wrap.  When  the 
i6th  Division,  of  w^hich  he  then  held  com- 
mand, was  quartered  in  and  around  Sliv- 
no,  I  accompanied  him  one  day  in  his 
round  of  inspection.  And  here  is  an  ex- 
act report  of  the  visit  written  at  the  time 
to  a  little  friend  in  England:  "General 
Scobeleff  carefully  goes-over  the  soldiers' 
quarters,  to  see  that  the  men  are  comfort- 
able and  that  their  food  is  good.  He  tastes 
their  broth,  and  millet  porridge,  and  bread 
and  meat,  and  woe  be  to  the  contractor 
who  supplies  bad  stuff.  When  we  made 
our  unexpected  entrance  into  the  yard 
which  constituted  the  kitchen  of  the  reg- 
iment, we  found  a  lot  of  hungry  little  boys 
and  girls  whose  parents  had  been  killed 
by  the  Turks.  They  were  hanging  about 
quietly  watching  tiie  soldier-cooks  with 
hungry  eyes,  and  hoping  that  they  might 
come  in  for  a  little  bit  of  the  dinner.  The 
soldiers,  when  they  saw  the  general,  whom 
they  all  love  and  admire,  were  not  very 
sure  that  they  were  doing  what  would  be 
approved  of  in  giving  a  share  of  their 
dinner  to  the  poor  starving  orphans.  So 
they  tried  to  screen  them  when  they  drew 
themselves  up  to  salute  the  general.  Gen- 
eral Scobeleff,  however,  observed  the 
urchins,  and  at  once  surmised  what  they 
had  come  into  the  yard  for.     And  he  said 
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to  the  soldiers,  '  Do  you  give  some  of 
your  dinner  to  these  ragged  children  ?  ' 
They  saluted,  and  said,  '  Yes,  your  Excel- 
lency.' '  Do  they  come  every  day  ? '  again 
asked  the  general.  'Yes,  your  Excel- 
lency,' was  the  answer  of  the  soldiers. 
Then  the  general,  quite  moved,  dropped 
his  angry  tone  and  said:  'That  is  right, 
my  men  ;  a  brave  soldier  is  always  a  kind 
comrade ;  and  a  kind  man  is  always  a 
brave  soldier.  Never  forget,'  he  added, 
*  to  share  your  little  with  the  poor  and 
the  starving.'  The  soldiers  thereupon 
gave  a  hurrah,  and  Scobeleff  instructed 
his  aide-de-camp  to  distribute  some  money 
among  the  littlenhings." 

Some  time  before  the  last-recorded  in- 
cident I  was  travelling  with  General  Sco- 
beleff from  Philippopolis  to  Kazanlik, 
when  our  carriage  broke  down  at  Kalofer. 
During  our  enforced  stay  the  general,  as 
was  his  wont,  went  in  and  out  among  the 
inhabitants,  making  kindly  inquiries  as  to 
their  lot  in  life.  A  woman  who  had  taken 
to  her  home  two  children,  orphaned  dur- 
ing the  massacre  at  that  place  by  the  re- 
treating Turks  on  Gourko's  first  advance 
across  the  Balkans,  was  earnestly  com- 
mended for  her  disinterested  behavior  by 
the  general,  who  added  that  "it  was  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  the  poor 
to  help  each  other  at  a  time  when  God 
sent  misfortunes  upon  them."  I  wished 
to  offer  a  little  money  to  the  woman,  but 
the  general,  speaking  in  English,  forbade 
it,  stating  that  it  might  take  the  edge  off 
the  very  proper  feeling  which  had  mani- 
festly prompted  her  good  action,  and  blunt 
the  spirit  of  independence  which  he  was 
glad  to  observe  was  the  rule  among  the 
peasants  of  Bulgaria.  But  the  general 
himself  comforted  the  hearts  of  a  crowd 
of  children  who  had  collected  by  a  free 
distribution  of  sugar  —  the  whole  stock 
of  which  he  had  purchased  from  a  little 
store  in  a  half-ruined  house. 

Closely  connected  with  this  aspect  of 
Scobeleff's  character  was  his  deep  reli- 
giousness. His  religion  was  broader  than 
creed  and  deeper  than  form,  with  its  roots, 
mayhap,  in  the  pietistic  side  of  human 
nature  so  strongly  developed  in  the  mem- 
bers of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  Sla- 
vonic race.  Naturally  conforming  to  the 
orthodox  Greek  Church,  which  he  thought, 
with  his  friend  Aksakoff,  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  genius  of  the  Slav  people,  he  was 
so  little  of  a  fanatic  as  to  recognize  that 
religion  did  not  consist  in  either  belief  in 
Church  or  confessions  of  faith,  nor  in 
profession,  but  in  a  lofty  conception  of 
duty,    discharged    as    earnestly    as    the 


strength  of  the  hour  permitted.  The  sum 
of  his  doctrine  seemed  to  be,  "Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all 
thy  might,"  leaving  the  rest  with  God. 
And  it  was  in  this  light  —  not  the  blind 
fatalism  of  the  Turk,  but  the  assured  faith 
of  the  Christian — that  I  heard  his  re- 
mark on  being  driven  out  of  the  Green 
Hill  redoubts  after  the  disastrous  assault 
on  Plevna  in  September,  1877.  "  I  have 
done  my  best;  I  could  do  no  more.  I 
blame  nobody ;  it  is  the  will  of  God." 
Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than  the 
high-strung  fervor  and  the  clear-ringing 
emotion  of  a  soul  stirred  to  its  depths, 
with  which  he  recited  to  me  on  the  battle- 
field of  Senova  a  poem  by,  I  think,  Aksa- 
koff, in  which  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is, 
at  a  distance,  pictured  by  the  imagination 
as  terrible,  but  when  encountered  in  a 
holy  cause  loses  all  its  terrors,  and  be- 
comes the  entrance  to  heaven  itself.  I 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  Wolfe  declaim- 
ing Gray's  "Elegy  in  a  Churchyard"  on 
the  eve  of  the  assault  upon  Quebec. 

Nor  shall  I  ever  forget  a  solemn  ser- 
vice for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the 
dead  which  was  held  on  the  same  battle- 
field of  Senova  by  the  general  and  a 
score  of  companions.  Scobeleff's  chaplain 
chanted  the  mass,  with  a  simple  dragoon 
for  clerk.  "Every  head  wa??  uncovered" 
(so  I  noted  at  the  time);  "the  party  stood 
in  respectful  groups  around  a  monumental 
column  with  its  cross  —  the  general  to 
the  right  of  the  priest.  The  sun  shone 
in  unclouded  splendor,  nature  seemed 
hushed  for  the  moment,  and  the  white 
mists  floated  hazily  about  the  head  of  St. 
Nicholas  —  the  highest  peak  of  the  Bal- 
kans. I  have  witnessed  the  gorgeous  cer- 
emonial of  Continental  Catholic  cathedrals 
—  have  taken  part  in  the  rich  ritual  of 
Anglican  churches  —  have  listened  to  the 
sonorous  mass  in  a  Greek  cathedral  — 
have  worshipped  in  the  simple  chapels  of 
Presbyterian  Scotland  —  but  have  never 
been  present  at  a  more  impressive  reli- 
gious service  than  that  on  the  battle-field 
of  Senova.  Creeds  and  forms  w'ere  for- 
gotten in  the  solemnity  of  the  act  and  the 
earnestness  and  devotion  of  the  worship- 
pers;  and  as  the  trembling  accents  of  the 
priest,  with  the  deep  but  sweet  responses 
of  the  dragoon-clerk,  were  borne  on  the 
still  morning  air,  one  could  not  but  hope 
that  'all  was  well '  with  the  thousands  of 
brave  men  who  had  perished  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  As  the  service  progressed 
the  general  wept  like  a  child,  and  among 
the  small  but  deeply  moved  congregation 
there    were   few    dry   eyes,   albeit   these 
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hardy  and  sometimes  rough  warriors  are 
seldom  used  to  the  melting  mood." 

Scobeleff's  intercourse  with  his  parents 
was  peculiarly  touching.  It  is  seldom 
that  there  is  such  perfect  confidence  and 
mutual  regard  between  father  and  son  as 
existed  in  the  case  of  the  older  and  the 
younger  Scobeleff.  An  incident  which 
illustrates  the 'father's  fondness  for  his 
famous  son  occurred  in  my  presence.  It 
happened  two  or  three  days  after  the  suc- 
cessful crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the 
Russians  at  Zimnitza  —  at  which  the 
younger  Scobeleff  had  fought  as  a  volun- 
teer, carrying  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  lead- 
ing the  charge  up  the  steep  slopes  of 
Sistova.  The  mighty  river  was  as  yet 
unbridged,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  force  of  cavalry  in  Turk- 
ish territory.  The  engineers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  the  bridge  of  boats,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  pontoons  which 
had  been  previously  employed  in  ferrying 
across  the  few  detachments  of  horsemen 
then  on  the  Sistova  side.  Young  Scobe- 
leff suggested  that  the  cavalry  should 
swim  across,  and  he  offered  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  his  scheme. 
No  sooner  said  than  done.  He  mounted 
his  white  charger,  wound  his  way  down 
the  scarped  clay  cliffs  at  Zimnitza,  across 
the  small  bridge  which  spanned  a  creek 
to  the  island  of  Ada,  and  then,  entering 
the  river,  the  gallant  horse,  guided  by 
Scobeleff's  skilful  hands,  made  for  the 
further  shore.  The  bold  experiment  was 
watched  with  breathless  interest  from  the 
high  ground  on  the  Roumanian  bank,  and 
no  more  moved  spectator  of  the  daring 
enterprise  stood  there  than  the  grey-haired 
father.  With  his  binocular  he  eagerly 
followed  the  progress  of  his  son  and  his 
gallant  charger  through  the  swift  current. 
Then  his  arras  began  to  shake,  and  his 
hands  refused  to  hold  the  glasses  to  his 
eyes.  He  who  had  headed  eight  hundred 
troopers  in  a  fierce  onslaught  upon  five 
thousand  Turks  was  unnerved  at  the  sight 
of  so  venturesome  a  deed.  Prince  Tze- 
retleff,  who  was  by  his  side,  noting  the 
slow  course  of  his  comrade  in  his  unequal 
struggle  with  the  moving  waters,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  old 
general,  reported  every  circumstance  of 
the  exciting  adventure.  By-and-by  emo- 
tion broke  the  voice  of  the  father  as  he 
exclaimed,  ever  and  anon,  "  Oh,  my  brave 
boy!  Is  he  drowned  yet.-"'  And  when 
young  Scobeleff  touched  the  little  shelv- 
ing bay  below  Sistova  in  safety,  a  ringing 
cheer  was  given  by  the  Russian  soldiery 
who  had  witnessed  the  rash  feat ;  and  the 


group  which  surrounded  the  grey-haired 
warrior  echoed  his  "Thank  God!"  as 
much  for  his  sake,  as  for  the  success  of 
an  undertaking  almost  unparalleled  in  its 
temerity. 

The  affection  of  Scobeleff  for  his 
mother  and  hers  for  him  was  extremely 
beautiful.  I  recollect  at  Philippopolis,  in 
1S79,  she  spoke  to  me  of  her  "  noble, 
handsome  boy."  He  was  always  a  boy  to 
her.  And  the  fine  mobile  features  of  the 
stately,  high-bred,  and  courteous  dame 
worked  with  emotion  as  she  deftly  touched 
on  the  "  deeds  o'  derring  do  "  by  which 
he  had  attained  his  well-merited  fame. 
She  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Rus- 
so-Turkish  campaign  both  because  hus- 
band and  son  were  prominent  figures  in 
the  great  drama,  and  because,  with  Aksa- 
ko£f,  she  believed  that  its  results  would 
be  "  the  regeneration  not  only  of  the  Slavs 
of  the  Balkans  but  of  the  whole  Slavonic 
world."  At  the  close  of  the  war,  her 
husband  no  more,  she  came  to  Bulgaria, 
and  found  at  once  consolation  in  her  be- 
reavement and  an  outlet  for  her  abound- 
ing energy  in  the  organization  of  hospi- 
tals for  Bulgarian  children,  and  in  the 
foundation  of  schools  —  for,  like  her  son, 
she  had  an  enthusiastic  belief  in  educa- 
tion. When  I  met  her,  she  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  preparations  for  establishing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-field  a 
school,  hospital,  and  church,  to  be  en- 
dowed out  of  her  private  estate,  in  mem- 
ory of  her  son's  great  victory  of  Senova. 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  it  was  Scobeleff's 
great  love  for  his  mother  that  was  the 
means  of  her  sad  and  untimely  death.. 
He  had  detailed  as  her  attendant  and 
guard  one  of  his  own  aides-de-camp  —  a 
young  Russian  whom  he  had  literally  out 
of  compassion  raised  to  the  position  which 
he  then  held.  This  scoundrel  formed  the 
diabolical  plan  of  murdering  his  patron's 
mother  and  robbing  her  of  her  jewels  and 
a  sum  of  ;^5,ooo  which  she  had  in  her 
possession  for  distribution  among  certain 
institutions  which  she  had  founded  or 
taken  under  her  protection ;  and  the  fell 
purpose  was  accomplished  while  Madame 
Scobeleff  was  on  a  journey  from  Philip- 
popolis to  Sofia.  Scobeleff  was  at  that 
time  engaged  in  his  latest  campaign  of 
subduing  the  Turkomans  of  the  Yeok 
Tepe,  and  I  believe  that  he  never  fully 
recovered  from  the  stroke  of  the  cruel 
blow  which  his  beloved  mother's  terrible 
fate  gave  him. 

"  Had  he  not  been  a  soldier,  he  would 
have  been  a  student,"  said  Scobeleff's  old 
tutor  to  me  one  day,  referring  to  his  pu- 
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pil's  love  of  books  and  to  the  marvellous 
ran(j;e  of  his  kno\vledo:e,  and  using  the 
word  "  student  "  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
extent  and  accuracy  of  Scobeleff's  literary 
acquirements  were  astonishing  ;  but  when 
one  considered  that  from  youth  he  had 
been  a  man  of  action  in  the  tended  field 
and  a  victim  "  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,  of 
hairbreadth  'scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly 
breach"  —  it  was  simply  amazing.  How 
he  ever  had  time  to  read  and  digest  his 
reading  was  a  mystery.  On  one  occasion, 
in  discussing  with  him  what  both  of  us 
considered  the  most  unjust  and  unjustifi- 
able attacks  that  had  been  made  upon 
Russia,  Russian  patriots,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Russian  army,  I  suggested  that  no 
one,  from  his  literary  power,  his  accurate 
acquaintance  with  all  the  facts,  and  his 
honorable  position,  was  more  fitted  than 
he  to  undertake  the  task  of  silencing  ca- 
lumnious misrepresentation  and  defend- 
ing the  standpoint  assumed  by  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  Russia.  He  brushed  aside 
the  suggestion,  not,  one  could  perceive, 
from  conscious  inability  for  the  task,  but 
with  the  remark  :  "  I  am  a  soldier,  and  so 
long  as  I  have  fighting  to  do,  I  will  not 
enter  the  arena  of  polemics."  From  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Paris,  and  Warsaw,  within  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  perhaps  he  felt  that 
the  time  was  approaching  when  he  ought 
to  enter  the  lists  of  polemical  discussion, 
but,  unhappily,  that  period  never  did  ar- 
rive for  him. 

Thorough  master  of  his  own  language, 
and  passionately  fond  of  the  productions 
of  the  poets  and  authors  of  the  new  birth 
of  Russian  literature,  he  was  likewise  an 
accomplished  Latin,  English  (which  he 
spoke  without  the  slightest  foreign  ac- 
cent), French,  German,  and  Italian  schol- 
ar. He  had  studied  Greek  in  youth,  but 
did  not  retain  any  great  love  for  it  in 
manhood,  although  he  spoke  modern 
Greek.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  classi- 
cal works  of  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  his  favorite  authors  seemed 
Horace  —  whom  he  was  never  tired  of 
citing  —  Schiller  in  German,  and  Byron 
in  English,  though  he  was  quite  apt  in 
quotations  from  Shakespeare.  The  other 
languages  which  he  spoke  were  Wallach, 
Bulgarian,  Serb,  Kirghiz,  and  I  believe 
one  or  two  other  central  Asian  dialects. 
In  a  select  circle  of  private  friends  his 
conversation  was  animated,  elegant,  pol- 
ished, and  bright  with  flashes  of  ready 
humor.  He  was  extremely  frank  in  the 
expression   of  opinion,  urging   his  point 


with  incisive  directness.  In  peculiarly 
military  matters  he  had  read  a  great  deal ; 
and  while  his  headquarters  were  at  Slivno 
during  the  Russian  occupation  of  Bulgaria 
following  the  war,  the  walls  of  his  private 
office  were  surrounded  with  bookcases 
filled  with  volumes  all  bearing  on  the  art 
of  war.  He  did  most  of  his  reading  early 
in  the  morning,  before  receiving  the  mem- 
bers of  his  staff.  A  large  proportion  of 
his  collection,  I  noticed,  were  in  English 
and  French,  many  of  the  former  being 
records  of  British  Indian  campaigns,  with 
at  least  half  a  dozen  on  the  great  Ameri- 
can civil  war. 

One  morning  he  related  an  incident 
which  illustrates  the  extent  of  his  reading 
and  the  advantages  of  accurate  historical 
information  to  a  soldier.  In  the  war  in 
Turkestan  he  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Kaufmann,  and  when  the  Russian  expedi- 
tionary force  swept  down  on  Makhran  it 
found  opposed  to  it  an  overwhelming  na- 
tive army,  numbering  by  more  than  ten 
to  one  that  of  the  invaders,  and  occupying 
a  strong  position.  This  position  he  pro- 
ceeded to  illustrate  by  a  rough  diagram 
drawn  on  the  table  with  the  charred  ends 
of  the  matches  with  which  we  had  been 
lighting  our  cigarettes.  The  right  flank 
of  the  enemy,  he  showed,  was  protected 
by  the  walled  city  of  Makhran,  its  front 
was  what  seemed  a  wide  grassy  plain, 
while  the  left  rested  on  a  low  range  of 
stony  hills.  Scobeleff,  in  surveying  the 
position,  was  struck  with  its  similarity  to 
that  described  in  the  record  of,  I  think, 
one  of  the  Napier's  Indian  campaigns, 
thouirh  unfortunately  I  neglected  to  note 
down  at  the  time  the  names  of  the  book, 
author,  and  city  referred  to.  Scobeleff  at 
once  communicated  to  General  Kaufmann 
his  impression,  and  the  latter  general  sen- 
tentiously  asked  him,  "And  what  did 
Napier  do  ?  "  Whereupon  Scobeleff  gave 
an  outline  of  the  Anglo-Indian  action  ; 
how  at  first  the  British  troops  delivered 
their  attack  in  front  and  found  themselves 
floundering  in  the  grassy  plain,  which 
proved  to  be  a  treacherous  swamp;  how 
the  British  general  had  to  retire  tor  the 
night;  how  next  morning  he  executed  a 
flank  movement  and  surprised,  demoral- 
ized, and  hopelessly  crushed  the  huge 
native  army,  and  captured  both  it  and  the 
city.  At  the  close  of  Scobeleff's  recital, 
General  Kaufmann  quietly  rejoined, 
"  And  that  is  exactly  what  we  will  do,  ex- 
cept fall  into  the  mistake  of  attacking  in 
front,  and  to-night."  With  the  concur- 
rence of  his  chief,  Scobeleff  organized  his 
celebrated   flankin<r  movement   with    his 
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cavaln-,  and,  in  combination  with  Kauf- 
mann's  attack  on  the  left  front  of  the 
enemy,  they  re-enacted  Napier's  feat, 
completely  routed  the  immense  native 
army,  and  captured  Makhran.  Amongst 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  cannon  taken 
were  two  which  had  been  previously 
seized  from  the  Russians  by  the  Khokan- 
dians,  and  a  large  number  of  exact  re- 
plicas of  excellent  workmanship  made  by 
the  natives.  This  ingenuity  of  the  na- 
tives of  central  Asia  found  its  parallel  in 
Afghanistan,  where  our  own  troops  dis- 
covered native  ordnance  of  admirable 
finish,  modelled  on  the  artillery  presented 
to  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali  by  the  British 
government. 

Scobeleff's  genius  as  a  general  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  highest  scien- 
tific military  critics  in  his  own  country,  in 
Germany,  in  France,  and  also  in  England, 
and  it  would  be  impertinent  for  me  to 
speak  of  it.  Apart  from  his  Asian  cam- 
paigns, of  which  I  know  nothing  from 
personal  experience,  I  may  only  point  to 
his  passage  of  the  Balkans  at  Senova 
(which  for  skill  and  daring  and  success 
excelled  any  feat  of  arms  performed  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Turkish  War),  to  his  rapid 
march  on  Adrianople,  and  the  later  encir- 
cling of  Constantinople.  Like  all  great 
commanders,  Scobeleff  inspired  in  the 
ofiicers  and  men  under  him  the  warmest 
attachment  and  devotion.  To  use  an  old 
phrase,  "they  would  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  him."  It  is  difficult  to  define 
exactly  to  what  peculiar  attributes  in  the 
young  general  this  was  due.  It  was  per- 
haps to  a  combination  of  many  great  and 
lovable  qualities.  A  general  at  twenty- 
eight  ;  a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  des- 
patch from  central  Asia ;  at  thirty-four 
the  victorious  general  of  the  most  decisive 
battle  of  the  great  Bulgarian  campaign; 
the  leader  of  the  Russian  hosts  on  the 
historic  capital  of  the  traditional  enemy 
of  the  empire  of  the  north;  at  thirty-five 
the  commander  of  a  corps  d^armee^  — 
Scobeleff  was  naturally  the  object  of 
much  jealous  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
older  generals  in  the  service  of  the  czar. 
I  remember  him  referring  to  this  unpleas- 
ant state  of  matters,  and  stating  that  with 
him  honors  brought  additional  labor  and 
greater  weight  ot  cares,  and  enforced  the 
most  unwearied  vigilance  against  the 
slightest  mistake.  And  knowing  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  which  he  undertook 
and- successfully  accomplished,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise,  though  of  grief,  that 
he  should  have  died  of  disease  of  the 
heart  at  thirty-nine. 


With  the  officers  of  his  own  command 
he  was  frank  and  friendly,  but  he  never 
lost  his  dignity  or  proper  reserve  even  in 
moments  when  his  natural  geniality  led 
him  to  unbend.  His  keen  glance  took  in 
all  the  details  of  an  action,  and  he  never 
failed  to  note,  commend,  and  reward 
any  display  of  gallantry.  The  fall  of  a 
comrade,  however  humble,  he  sincerely 
mourned.  Let  me  give  one  instance  of 
this.  A  lad  of  about  sixteen,  of  good 
family,  ran  away  from  school  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg during  the  war  and  joined  Sco- 
beleff as  a  volunteer  at  Plevna.  He 
fought  with  great  courage  at  the  assault 
and  capture  of  Plevna,  and  Scobeleff  pro- 
moted him  to  a  company  of  the  32nd 
Regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Senova  the 
boy  led  the  attack  on  the  central  Turkish 
redoubt,  escaped  the  hail  of  bullets  only 
to  be  bayoneted  as  he  gallantly  showed 
the  way  to  his  men  into  the  redoubt. 
Scobeleff's  words  were,  in  afterwards  or- 
dering a  monument  to  be  erected  over 
the  brave  boy's  grave  —  which  he  himself 
selected  under  the  shadow  of  four  beeches 

—  "  His  was  a  brief  but  heroic  life." 

It  has  been  well  said  that  Scobeleff  had 
"an  almost  magic  power  of  identifying 
himself  on  occasions  with  the  humblest  of 
his  men."  It  was  a  proud  day  for  a  pri- 
vate to  be  selected  for  even  the  sli^^htest 
notice  by  the  general,  and,  mayhap,  to 
have  his  ears  gently  pulled  —  a  favorite 
and  peculiarly  caressing  habit  of  Scobe- 
leff's when  he  was  in  good  humor.  In  a 
campaign  he  shared  the  privations  and 
the  food  of  the  meanest  soldier  in  the 
ranks,  he  shirked  no  hardship  which  his 
men  were  compelled  to  bear:  if  they  were 
in  want,  no  luxury  was  spread  on  his 
board.  On  their  part,  the  men  admired 
his. 'intrepidity  and  his  brilliant  dash. 
Under  such  a  nature  even  the  faint- 
hearted became  brave  warriors.  When, 
after  a  three  days'  struggle  with  the  snows, 
the  ravines,  the  precipices  of  the  pass  of 
Hemedli,  during  which  guns,  wagons, 
tents,  even  much  ammunition  had  to  be 
abandoned  —  Scobeleff's  tired  column, 
emerged  on  the  valley  of  Tundza  and 
came  face  to  face  with  Vessel  Pasha's 
army  which  had  just  victoriously  driven 
back   Radetsky's   and   Mirsky's  columns 

—  General  Scobeleff  rode  along  the  line, 
informing  his  men  that  there  was  no 
retreat:  all  that  was  left  to  them  was 
death,  glory,  or  —  after  a  pause  —  shame. 
"  Death  or  glory  !  "  was  the  cry,  with  loud 
huzzas  for  their  loved  and  devoted  leader, 
and  right  nobly  did  they  vindicate  their 
choice.     Many  instances  of  his  consum- 
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mate  courage  and  coolness  in  danger  are 
already  well  known  to  readers  in  western 
Europe.  Let  me  add  one  or  two.  On 
the  day  before  the  assault  on  the  Green 
Hill, redoubt  at  Plevna,  I  was  with  him  on 
a  vine-covered  ridge  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  Turkish  posit>on.  Scobeleff 
was  making  preparations  for  the  assault. 
He  had  from  personal  inspection  made  a 
plan  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  was, 
quite  in  view  of  the  enemy,  making  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  exact  points  and 
the  ground  leading  to  them  which  were  to 
be  the  objects  of  attack  by  each  of  his 
battalions.  The  Turks  opened  fire :  at 
firstothe  shells  were  short,  then  they  flew 
overhead,  but  suddenly  two  shrieked  un- 
pleasantly near.  One  burst  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  Scobeleff  was  sitting  on  a 
camp-stool,  drawing,  and  he  and  his  paper 
were  covered  with  the  friable  soil  of  the 
vineyard.  Without  a  word  or  a  wince  he 
simply  shook  the  soil  off  the  paper  and 
finished  the  preparation  of  his  plans,  or- 
dering his  staff,  when  he  observed  that 
the  fire  continued  exact,  to  find  cover 
under  a  sloping  bank  some  twenty  yards 
off.  At  the  battle  of  Senova  —  and  I  refer 
to  this  engagement  frequently  because 
the  details  of  it.  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  England  —  Scobeleff,  mounted 
on  his  white  charger,  went  out  alone  to 
reconnoitre  the  Turkish  position.  Of 
course  he  was  the  mark  for  a  pretty  hot 
fusilade  from  both  infantry  and  artillery. 
Suddenly  a  shell  appeared  to  strike  the 
ground  right  beneath  his  charger  and  ex- 
ploded. Thousands  thought  his  temerity 
had  at  last  brought  the  death  he  seemed 
to  court.  But  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away  the  white  charger  was  observed 
plunging  gallantly  onward,  and  his  rider, 
unharmed,  soon  afterwards  rejoined  his 
own  troops.  Scobeleff  told  me  that  when 
the  shell  exploded  he  was  almost  suffo- 
cated with  the  sulphurous  smoke,  and 
that  for  a  moment  he  actually  believed 
his  hour  was  come.  The  plunging  of  his 
horse,  as  it  were,  awoke  him  from  the 
shock,  and  he  was  able  to  finish  his  survey 
unnerved.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  his  escapes  or  of  his 
daring. 

As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  firm  and 
strict.  No  point  was  too  minute  to  be 
overlooked.  Scobeleff's  vedettes  were 
never  caught  napping.  His  knowledge  of 
the  detail  of  military  duty  was  universal 
—  even  to  sounding  all  the  bugle  calls. 
An  illustration  of  the  discipline  of  his 
corps  occurs  to  me.  I  had  been  talking 
with  him  of  military  breech-loaders  and 


discussing  the  merits  of  various  systems. 
Taking  a  "  Berdan,"  with  which  the 
troops  were  latterly  armed,  from  a  soldier, 
he  undid  the  breech  and  lock  and  ex- 
plained the  mechanism  with  the  precision 
of  a  gunsmith.  Returning  the  rifle  to 
the  soldier,  he  turned,  and  walking  up  to 
a  sentry  a  few  paces  distant,  he  said: 
"  Let  me  see  your  rifle  "  —  extending  his 
hand  as  he  spoke.  The  man  saluted  and 
replied :  "  I  cannot,  your  Excellency." 
"  13ut  I  want  to  see  if  it  is  clean,"  per- 
sisted the  general.  "  I  cannot,  your  Ex- 
cellency," again  said  the  sentry,  as  firm 
as  a  rock.  Scobeleff  smiled,  pulled  his 
ears,  and  walked  on.  I  asked  an  explana- 
tion, whereupon  he  said  that  a  rule  of 
war  withfhim  was  that  no  sentry  on  duty 
was  on'any  account  to  give  up  possession 
of  his  arms  —  not  even  to  the  czar  him- 
self. "  But,"  said  I,  "  suppose  the  sentry 
had  given  up  his  rifle  when  you  were 
seemingly  so  serious  in  asking  it.  What 
then?"  "He  would  have  been  shot," 
quietly  replied  the  general,  "for  disobe- 
dience to  orders  in  time  of  war." 

In  many  quarters  in  the  course  of  the 
last  few  weeks  it  has  been  said  that  Gen- 
eral Scobeleff  was  the  enemy  of  England. 
In  no  sense  do  I  think  was  this  a  truthful 
description  of  the  man.  He  was  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  England  and  of  English 
institutions,  though  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  latter  were  adapted  for  his  own 
country.  It  is  true  that  before  and  after 
the  signature  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  he 
bluntly  expressed  his  hatred  of  the  policy 
of  the  Beaconsfield  government.  This  is 
his  exact  language  as  noted  at  the  time: 
"  Cannot  you  see  how  this  .policy  should 
stir  us  so  .-*  For  two  years  we  have 
deluged  this  land  (Bulgaria)  with  our 
blood.  Our  brothers  are  slain,  our  coun- 
try has  made  enormous  sacrifices,  widows 
mourn,  children  weep,  and  fathers  lament 
the  loss  of  promising  sons.  All  this  we 
would  have  borne  with  the  patience  which 
God  gives,  had  the  full  freedom  which  we 
had  won  for  our  brothers  in  race  and  reli- 
gion, in  language  and  faith,  been  accorded 
to  them.  But  accursed  diplomacy  steps 
in  and  says,  'No;  only  the  smaller  half 
of  them  shall  be  free,  and  the  greater 
number  shall  be  again  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks.'  You  know 
yourself  what  the  Turks  have  been,  and 
are,  and  ever  will  be  ;  and  placing  yourself 
in  our  position,  would  you  not  also  be 
consumed  with  wrath  that  our  sacrifices 
are  to  be  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  over 
whose  graves  we  are  now  treading  should 
have  died  for  nought?  "     More  especially 
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<  beleff,  with  many  other  influential 
]  ssians,  complained  bitterly  of  the  clause 
i  the    Berlin  Treaty   providing   for   the 

<  risoning  of  the  Balkans.  Such  a  meas- 
1  ,  it  was  declared,  could  only  weaken 
;  Bulgarian  principality,  and  place 
,  tern    Roumelia   at   the    mercy   of   the 

itary  pashas.     I  believe  that  had  the 
irlish  government  persisted,  in  1879,  in 
nanding  the    literal   fulfilment   of  this 
t  of  the  treaty,  war  would  have  been 
:lared  once  more  by  Russia.     And  it  is 
open   secret  that  the    Russians   were 
11  prepared  for  it.     The   whole  of  the 
.le  population  of  eastern  Roumelia  had 
en  organized  by  General  Scobeleff  into 
well-drilled,    fairly    equipped    militia; 
ule  that  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria 
d  been    similarly  organized  by  Prince 
^ndakoff  Kotchakoff,   governor  of  the 
incipality   previous   to   the   election  of 
[  ince  Alexander.     And  in  view  of  such 
I   contingency   as    a   new   war,    General 
obeleff  had  prepared  the  most  elaborate 
ins  of  the  campaign.     He  himself  had 
Iden  over  almost  every  mile  of  Turkey 
)m  Constantinople  to  the  Danube,  had 
rveyed    every   position    capable   of  de- 
:  ace  or  attack,  and  a  new  military  map 
.d  been  constructed.     I   have  no  doubt 
at  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  which  em- 
aced   several   volumes   of   sketches,  is 
)w  in  the  archives  of  the  Russian  War 
inistry  ready  for  future  eventualities. 
Scobeleff  had  no  belief  that  Russia  and 
ngland  need  necessarily  come  into  hos- 
e  conflict  in  Asia.     I  was  with  him  to- 
ards  the  close  of  the  British  campaign 
Afghanistan,  and  discussing  the  ques- 
Dn,  he  frankly  stated  that  Afghanistan 
as  without  the  sphere  of  Russian  con- 
jest,  which   he  recognized  was  confined 
»  the  northern  division  of  the  great  con- 
nent   of  Asia,    and   did    not   extend    to 
idia.     "But,"  he  added,  "had  Russian 
nbition    stretched   towards    Hindostan, 
le   invasion   of    Afghanistan    under  the 
eaconsfield  and  Lytton  administrations, 
nd  the  proceedings  whiclrfoUowed  there- 
pon,  was  a  policy  than  which  a  better 
ouid  not  have  been  devised  to  subserve 
apposed  Russian  views.     It  would  throw 
le  Afghans    into  the  arms    of    Russia." 
^s  a  soldier,  he  admired  the  conduct  of 
le  Afghan  campaign.. 
He    seldom    spoke    on    what    may   be 
irmed  the  home  politics  of  Russia.     In 
sense  he   might  be  said  to  have  been  a 
taunch  Imperialist.     In  other  words,  he 
eemed  to   think  that  the  genius    of  the 
)lav  race  was  adapted  for  what  my  friend 
'rofessor  Lorimer.  in  his  "  Institutes  of 


International  Law,"  has  called  the  "  dele- 
gation of  power,"  as  contradistinguished 
from  constitutional  methods  of  govern- 
ment. For  the  development  of  Russia  he 
looked  to  the  growth  of  a  purely  Slavonic 
civilization  based  on  Slavonic  ideas,  and 
it  was  this  sentiment  which  led  to  his 
hatred  of  and  by  a  certain  section  of  Ger- 
man politicians.  These  latter,  through 
their  organs  and  the  press,  have  unblush- 
ingly  rejoiced  over  the  death  of  General 
Scobeleff,  as  the  removal  of  a  living  force 
which  would  have  excited  not  only  Rus- 
sia, but  the  Slavonic  world  generally,  to 
fight  against  "Germany  and  that  civiliza- 
tion which  Russia  can  only  get  from  the 
West." 

Panslavism,as  understood  by  Scobeleff 
and  by  thousands  more  of  the  enlightened 
sons  of  Russia,  means  the  principle  of 
nationality.  And  why  in  the  name  of 
equity  should  not  there  be  a  legitimate 
Slavonic  ideal,  if  it  be  right  and  proper 
that  there  should  be  a  Teutonic  ideal,  a 
Gallic  ideal,  and  even  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ideal.'*  And  it  is  an  historic  fact  that 
much  of  the  trouble  in  Russia  during  the 
past  two  hundred  years  is  due  to  the  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  Germanic  ideas 
of  civilization  upon  an  unwilling  Sla- 
vonic people.  Scobeleff  was  only  giving 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Russian  nation  and  of  the  Sla- 
vonic race  when  he  said  at  Paris:  "If 
Russia  does  not  always  show  herself 
equal  to  her  patriotic  ideas  in  general, 
and  to  her  Slav  ro/e  in  particular,  it  is 
because  both  within  and  without  she  is 
held  in  check  by  a  foreign  influence.  We 
are  not  at  home  in  our  own  house.  The 
foreigner  is  everywhere  and  his  hand  in 
everything.  We  are  the  dupes  of  his  pol- 
icy, victims  of  his  intrigues,  the  slaves  of 
his  power." 

Prdvost  Paradol,  in  one  of  his  famous 
orations,  said  that  "  France  and  Germany 
were  like  two  locomotives  on  the  same 
line  of  rails,  going  at  full  speed  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  bound  to  collide  at 
some  point."  History  proved  the  truth 
of  his  forecast.  And  it  needs  but  little 
prescience  to  assent  to  Scobeleff's  predic- 
tion that  "a  struggle  between  the  Slav 
and  the  Teuton  is  inevitable;  and  it  will 
be  long,  sanguinary,  and  terrible ; " 
though  we  may  somewhat  doubt  his  pa- 
triotic self-assurance,  "  that  the  Slav  will 
triumph." 

Scobeleff's  equally  famous  speech  at 
Warsaw  expressed  not  a  new  sentiment, 
but  was  simply  an  echo  of  a  proposal 
made  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  sover- 
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eign  of  Poland.  "  I  wish,"  said  Scobeleff, 
"  the  best  to  the  Poles,  and  sincerely  de- 
sire that  they  may  form  one  body  with  us', 
as  Servia  and  Bulgaria  should  do.  Are 
we  not  all  brethren?"  About  1580, 
Stephen  Batthory,  king  of  Poland,  thus 
addressed  the  Russian  ambassador  to  his 
court:  "Let  us  abandon  vain  quarrels. 
Are  we  not  brothers.?  What  matters 
some  slight  differences  in  religious  be- 
lief.? Why  should  we  not  have  the  same 
flag,  the  same  chief?"  Panslavism  is, 
therefore,  not  a  thing  of  this  day,  and 
Scobeleff  knew  it;  he  only  wished  to 
give  it  vitality.  So  far  as  I  could  judge 
from  the  conversations  I  had  with  him, 
Scobeleff's  ideal  future  for  the  Slavonic 
race  appeared  to  be  —  (i)  The  federal 
union  of  the  different  Slav  States  under 
a  democratic-imperialistic  government; 
and  (2)  that  this  democratic-imperialistic 
government  in  each  of  the  States  should 
be  based  and  developed  on  the  lines  of 
the  inir — the  Russian  system  of  commu- 
nal peasant  proprietary  —  which  seems  to 
be  approved  by,  and  adapted  for,  the  gen- 
ius of  the  Slav  people.  Into  whatever 
form  his  opinions  may  have  ripened  it  is 
needless  here  to  speculate.  His  eloquent 
voice  shall  be  no  more  heard  forever  ;  his 
svyord  is  sheathed  in  the  tomb.  Reqtiies- 
cat  in  pace,  W.  Kinnaird  Rose. 


From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
A   GLIMPSE   OF   MEXICO. 

San  Francisco  is  rapidly  forsaking 
the  "dandy  rig"  of  the  gambler,  and  as- 
suming the  sober  garb  of  commercial 
propriety.  Stocks  have  gone  "all  end- 
ways." The  old  times  when  fortunes 
were  made  and  lost  in  a  day,  when  a  man 
might  go  to  bed  a  pauper  and  wake  a  mil- 
lionaire, or  wake  a  millionaire  and  go  to 
bed  a  pauper,  have  vanished.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  they  ever  will  return.  Those 
were  times!  Refer  to  them  in  the  pres- 
ence of  any  one  who  knew  them  in  their 
golden  prime  and  mark  how  his  eyes  will 
glisten.  How  eagerly  will  he  launch  forth 
upon  a  sea  of  anecdote  !  how  he  will  revel 
in  the  train  of  recollections  thus  induced  ! 

"Dog  gone  if  I  know  the  place!  "said 
an  old  fellow  to  me  when  I  was  last  there. 
"Ye  never  see  a  shot  fired  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end  now.  No,  sir.  Why,  it 
isn't  often  ye  even  hear  a  champagne  cork 
drawn.  'vStead  of  the  chink  of  gold,  ye 
hear  nothing  but  the  scratching  of  pens. 
All  the  boys   are  gone,  and  there's  only 


store  clerks  and  society  men  —  bummei 
we  call  'em  —  t'  associate  with.  Ye  nevt 
saw  such  a  change  in  all  your  life.  I 
be  dog  if  the  women's  half  as  pretty  ; 
they  were.  Hell!  'Tain't  no  sort  of 
place  to  what  it  used  to  be.     No,  sir." 

Nevertheless,  to  the  stranger  it  w 
seem  that  a  spirit  of  princely  extrav 
gance  still  characterizes  the  inhabitan 
of  the  Golden  City.  With  his  last  te 
dollar  piece  the  true  San  Franciscan  w 
dine  sumptuously,  take  a  box  at  the  the 
tre,  or  a  drive  out  to  the  Cliff  Hous 
His  last  twenty-five  cents  will  be  invests 
in  a  gfood  cig:ar.  The  veriest  "  dead  beat 
who  asks  you  for  money  in  the  stre 
would  feel  insulted  by  a  tender  of  co 
pers.  The  Californian  will  starve  rath 
than  pinch.  Fortunately,  he  has  onlv 
work  to  be  rich.  There  is  no  fight 
existence  there.  No  man  need  jostle  - 
neighbor.  Such  being  the  case,  men  a 
cept  greater  risks  and  experience  loss 
with  less  concern  than  is  the  case  in  E 
rope. 

Returning  to    San  Francisco   after 
absence  of  twelve  months,   I  discovf 
that  several  men  who  during  my  previo 
visit  had  appeared  to  possess  bottomle 
purses,  had  vanished  from  the  club  circ 

"Where  is  A.?"  I  asked. 

"A.?     Oh,  he's,  got   a   mine   down 
Arizona.     When  the  bottom  tumbled  0 
of  that  Pole  Star  silver  mine,  A.  had 
skin  out  of  this.". 

"And  what  has  become  of  B.  ?  " 

"Well,  one  of  the  boys  met  him  pi 
specting  down  in  New  Mexico  the  oth 
day.  Said  he  was  carrying  his  own  pac 
dead  broke.  B.  will  be  up  again  thouc 
He's  a  rufiier.     You'll  hear  of  him  soor 

"  Has  C.  gone  too  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Soon  after  you  left,  they  knock 
Golcondas  higher'n  a  kite.  C.  was 
large  holder.  They  do  say  he's  prospe 
ing  a  new  mine  down  in  Toombsto 
countr)',  and  it's  likely  to  turn  out  a  I 
nanza.     Hope  it  will,  anyhow." 

Amongst  these  incogniti  was  a  prin 
of  good  fellows,  at  whose  hands  I  h 
formerly  experienced  the  warmest  hos 
tality.  I  determined  to  go  south  and  vi 
him  at  his  new  mine  in  Sonora.  In  d 
course  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  lai 
ed  me  at  Tucson.  Thence  the  jouro 
had  to  be  continued  by  stage.  I  « 
driven  to  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  top! 
proprietor  of  which,  Mr.  Maloney,  I  h 
a  message  of  introduction. 

"What  time   does   the  stage   start 
Magdalena?"  was  my  first  inquiry. 

"Magdalena?     Well,    I    guess    ypi 
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e   to    wait    here    till    Saturday   now. 

■^e    went   out    this    morning    at   eight 

"ck,"said  the  bar-keeper.     It  was  nine 

ck  on  Tuesday.     I   had  seen  enough 

Tucson  en   route  from    the    station  to 

)mpt  an  impolite  apostrophe  to  my  ill- 

k.     The   bar-keeper  did  not  seem   to 

lize  any  misfortune  in  a  delay  of  four 

,s  at  Tucson. 

'Take   a   drink?"   said   he.     "Thar's 
rse  places  than  Tucson.     Thar's  places 
lere  you  can't  get  a  drink." 
I  took  a  drink.     The  bar-keeper  joined 

,  "Is  Mr.  Maloney  in?"  I  inquired. 
"Mr.   Maloney   has   not   long  gone  to 
d.     The  boys  was  having  a  little  game 
'freeze  out' last  night.     I  guess  he'll 
;  about  again  at  midday." 
I  was  assigned  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a 
ose  box,  in  the  quadrangle  of  bedrooms 
the  back  of  the  saloon.     After  break- 
sting,  I  strolled  out  to  look  at  the  town, 
i  ntil,  twelve  months  previously,  the  rail- 
I  ay  reached  it,  Tucson  was  an  unimpor- 
if  nt  dobe    village.      Now   it   is   growing 
pidly.     Edifices  of  brick  are  springing 
).     Practically  it  is  the  gateway  betwixt 
Mexico  and  the  Western  States,  and  in  a 
w  years  it  will  be  a  considerable  town. 
Under  the  shop  awnings  in   the  main 
reet    loitered    a    crowd    of    handsome, 
earded,  bronzed  miners  from  the  neigh- 
Dring  mining  districts.     To  and  fro  flit- 
id  a  few  busy  store-clothed  storekeepers 
id   clerks.     Here  and  there   a   knot  of 
len  might  be  seen  examining  some  spec- 
nen  of  quartz.     Here  and  there  a  couple 
f    leather- breeched    cowboys,    ostenta- 
ously   "heeled,"*   rode    past    on    their 
lexican -saddled    bronchos.      Yonder   a 
hain-and-ball  gang  of  convicts  slowly  ad- 
anced,  sweeping  the  dusty  road. 

In  a  place  of -this  kind  the  barber's 
hop,  next  to  the  drinkingsaloons,  is  the 
hief  place  of  resort.  The  barber,  in 
Importance,  ranks  second  only  to  the 
rtistic  mixer  of  cool  drinks.  He  is  hail- 
ellow- well- met  with  every  one.  Espe- 
ially  cheery  and  amusingly  ceremonious 
5  Figaro  if  he  happens  to  be  a  colored 
nan.  His  memory  is  prodigious.  Men 
nter  that  he  has  not  seen  for  months,  and 
v'ith  whom  he  is  perhaps  only  slightly  ac- 
[uainted.  Yet  will  he  resume  the  conver- 
ation  precisely  where  it  was  terminated, 
-le  will  remind  his  visitor  exactly  of  what 
le  said  and  what  his  projects  were  when 
le  last  was   shaved,  and  he  will  persis- 

♦  Armed. 


tently  inquire  how  far  those  assertions 
have  been  verified  and  those  intentions 
fulfilled.  Having  posted  himself  up  to 
the  latest  date  in  all  that  concerns  the 
victim  of  his  curiosity,  he  proceeds  in 
return  to  furnish  him  with  biographical 
sketches  of  such  later  passages  in  the 
lives  of  his  friends  as  may  have  escaped 
his  knowledge. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  I  found  that  Mr. 
Paul  Maloney  had  arisen.  I  also  found  a 
card  of  invitation  from  (I  think  it  was)  the 
Union  Club,  awaiting  me.  Being  some- 
what dubious  as  to  the  nature  of  a  club  in 
Tucson,  I  interrogated  Maloney  on  the 
subject. 

"  Do  you  care  to  play  monte  ? "  he 
asked,  weighing  the  card  in  his  hand. 

"  Not  particularly." 

"  Well." 

That  "  well,"  drawled  out  and  sustained, 
and  the  look  that  accompanied  it,  told  me 
quite  as  much  about  the  club  as  I  desired 
to  know.  Paul  and  I  cemented  our  ac- 
quaintance with  cocktails. 

Conversation  at  any  time,  on  any  topic, 
or  with  any  person  in  Tucson,  invariably 
led  to  this  ceremony.  Cocktail-drinking 
has  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own  which  lifts 
it  above  drinking  as  otherwise  practised. 
Your  confirmed  cocktail-drinker  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  the  ordinary  sot.  He  is 
a  true  artist.  With  what  exquisite  feeling 
will  he  graduate  his  cups,  from  the  gentle 
"smile"  of  early  niorn  to  the  potent 
"  smash  "  of  night.  The  analytic  skill  of 
a  chemist  marks  his  swift  and  unerring 
detection  of  the  very  faintest  dissonance 
in  the  harmony  of  the  ingredients  that 
compose  his  beverage.  He  has  an  anti- 
dote to  dispel,  a  tonic  to  induce  every 
mood  and  humor  that  man  knows.  End- 
less variety  rewards  a  single-hearted  de- 
votion to  cocktails;  whilst  the  refinement 
and  artistic  spirit  that  may  be  displayed 
in  such  an  attachment,  redeem  it  from  in- 
temperance. It  becomes  an  art.  It  is 
drinking  etherealized,  rescued  from  vul- 
gar appetite  and  brutality,  purified  of  its 
low  origin  and  ennobled.  A  cocktail  hath 
the  soul  of  wit,  it  is  brief.  It  is  a  jest,  a 
bon-mot,  happy  thought,  a  gibe,  a  word  of 
sympathy,  a  tear,  an  inspiration,  a  short 
prayer.  A  list  of  your  experienced  cock- 
tail-drinker's potations  for  the  day  forms 
a  complete  picture,  fraught  with  every 
nuance  of  delicate  shading.  Nothing  is 
so  delightful  in  nature  as  the  effects 
created  by  liquid.  Why  should  this  not 
be  so  in  human  nature  too? 

At   length   the  four  days  passed,  and 
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seated  in  the  corpulent,  dropsical  old 
coach  with  its  team  of  four  wheelers  and 
four  leaders,  we  rumbled  slowly  out  of* 
Tucson. 

The  passengers  were  a  Mexican  dame 
with  a  baby,  a  Mexican  man,  a  miner,  and 
myself.  There  was  a  coachman,  and  a 
second  whip  who  sat  beside  him,  with  a 
short  but  powerful  weapon.  Thus  armed 
he  made  short  excursions  from  the  box- 
seat  to  the  ground,  whilst  the  coach  was 
in  motion,  and  fought  it  out  with  any  re- 
fractory member  of  the  team  as  he  ran 
along.  Collecting  a  pocketful  of  the 
wickedest  stones  he  could  find,  he  would 
then  return  and  pelt  the  bronchos  from 
his  proper  elevation.  Another  of  his  du- 
ties was  to  disentangle  the  team  when,  as 
not  unfrequently  occurred,  so  many  of 
the  leaders  faced  the  wheelers  that  fur- 
ther progress  became  impossible.  It  also 
fell,  to  his  lot  to  tie  the  coach  together 
when  its  dissolution  was  imminent.  In 
the  performance  of  his  various  duties, 
this  individual  displayed  considerable  agil- 
ity, ability,  and  resource. 

The  Mexican  dame  was  frightful.  It 
was  evident  that  the  baby  was  her  own. 
Nor  was  the  family  likeness  the  only 
proof  of  their  relationship.  It  was  a 
musical  baby.  Mother  and  infant  left  us 
at  the  end  of  the  first  stage.  The  male 
Mexican  slept  all  day.  Towards  evening 
he  awoke  and  reduced  himself  to  a  state 
of  complete  intoxication  with  mascal. 
The  miner  never  opened  his  lips  until  the 
following  morning,  just  before  we  entered 
Magdalena,  when  we  happened  to  pass  a 
jackass  rabbit. 

"Next  jackass  rabbit  we  see,  I'll  be 
dog  durned  if  I  don't  shoot  him,"  said 
he. 

He  forthwith  produced  one  of  the  larg- 
est Colt's  revolvers  that  is  made  and 
cocked  it.  But  we  did  not  see  another 
rabbit,  so  I  missed  this  exhibition  of  his 
skill.  He  subsequently  proved  to  be  an 
Englishman. 

By  the  pace  at  which  we  proceeded 
during  the  night,  I  judged  that  the  Mexi- 
can's bottle  of  mascal  was  not  the  only 
one  we  had  on  board.  The  jolting  was 
terrific.  Besides  encountering  the  regu- 
lar ruts  and  inequalities  in  the  ground,  we 
struck  every  now  and  then  full  gallop 
against  a  loose  boulder,  or  the  projecting 
surface  of  a  rock,  the  shock  of  which 
brought  our  heads  in  stunning  contact 
with  the  brass-capped  nails  that  studded 
the  roof  of  the  coach.  I  was  sometimes 
in  doubt  whether  my  neck  was  broken  or 
not.     When  Magdalena  was  reached  my 


scalp  was   raw,  and  every  angle  I   po 
sessed  was  bruised. 

Stage-travelling  in  Mexico,  if  this  was  ; 
fair  sample  of  it,  is  neither  luxurious  no: 
speedy.  Owing  to  the  irregularity  wit! 
which  the  coach  is  conducted,  it  is  impos 
sile  for  relays  to  be  in  attendance.  No 
until  the  coach  arrives  is  a  man  sent  ou 
to  drive  in  fresh  horses  from  the  country 
As  they  roam  free  over  the  broad  mesas 
they  may  be  miles  from  home,  conse 
quently  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  fo 
the  best  part  of  a  day  to  be  wasted  befon 
they  are  found.  Outward  bound,  we  wen 
singularly  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Or 
the  return  journey  our  delays  were  al 
prolonged,  in  some  cases  exceeding  ever 
five  or  six  hours.  The  wattled  sheds  anc 
huts  at  which  these  intervals  are  passec 
are  of  the  filthiest  description. 

Some  of  the  teams  were  curioush 
mixed.  One  consisted  of  three  donkeys 
two  mules,  and  three  bronchos.  Most  o 
them  were  partly  composed  of  mules 
Some  were  poor,  others  remarkably  good 
Particularly  noteworthy  was  the  perform 
ance  of  a  level  team  of  sturdy  bronchos 
that  we  picked  up  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  that  of  a  fine  ieam  of  mules  whicl 
took  us  into  Magdalena  on  the  following 
morninof.  The  stages  were  about  sixteer 
and  eighteen  miles  respectively.  Witl 
the  exception  of  a  few  short  stoppages 
occasioned  by  trouble  with  the  harness 
these  distances  were  covered  at  full  gallop 
notwithstanding  which,  the  teams  pullec 
up  almost  as  fresh  as  they  started. 

In  one  instance  a  deficiency  of  stocl- 
necessitated  the  lassoing  of  a  horse  tha 
had  never  been  broken.  He  fought  gal 
lantly,  and  an  exhibition  of  singular  bru 
tality  ensued  which  lasted  nearly  half  ar 
hour.  In  the  corral,*  however,  there  was 
no  escape  for  him,  and  eventually  he  was 
thrown  half-strangled  on  the  ground,  wher 
the  lasso  was  loosened,  and  a  few  mio 
utes  were  given  him  for  recovery.  No' 
until  these  tactics  had  been  thrice  re 
peated  did  he  allow  himself  to  be  har 
nessed.  Once  in  the  collar,  he  had  to  gc 
with  the  rest.  I  must  do  our  driver  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  handled  the  ribbons 
with  admirable  skill  and  audacity.  Tc 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  trip,  it  was  ex 
pected  that  we  should  be  stopped  by  cow 
boys.  These  knight-errants  had  latel} 
"  gone  through  "  the  coaches  with  grea 
regularity,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  en 
counter  our  driver  and  his  aide  wert 
armed  to  the  teeth.     Fortunately,  neithei 

*  Pound  or  enclosure. 
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our  wealth  nor  valor  was  called  into  req- 
uisition. 
L  With  demoniacal  yells  and  a  furious 
I  cracking  of  whips,  we  dashed  into  Mag- 
dalena  and  pulled  up  in  the  square.^  It 
was  Sunday.  The  good  people  were  just 
issuing  from  the  church.  Mexican  maid- 
ens in  white  or  brilliant  robes  trooped  out 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  hand  in  hand 
went  laughingly  homewards.  And  here 
I  feel  the  scribbling  traveller's  temptation 
to  romance.  A  fanciful  picture  of  some 
dark-eyed  beauty,  with  proud  Castilian 
features,  and  playful  dignity  and  grace  of 
manner,  would  fit  my  tale  so  well.  You 
would  be  none  the  wiser.  In  a  Mexican 
sketch  one  expects  a  pretty  woman,  even 
as  one  looks  for  lions  in  African  and  ele- 
phants in  Indian  scenery.  But  I  will  be 
conscientious.  I  was  so  disgusted  my- 
self that  I  would  have  you  also  somewhat 
disappointed.  Expect,  therefore,  no 
glowing  description  of  female  loveliness 
from  me.  Good-looking  women  doubtless 
exist  in  Mexico,  but  I  have  only  been  a 
few  miles  over  the  border,  and  have  not 
seen  them.  A  hazy  recollection  of  flow- 
ers, in  connection  with  this  scene  of 
church-going  damsels,  haunts  me.  But 
whether  they  wei-e  worn  in  the  hair,  or  in 
the  dress,  or  simply  carried,  I  no  longer 
recollect.  Men  in  their  colored  zarapas 
and  broad-brimmed  hats  chatted  and 
smoked  the  eternal  cigarette.  Old  wom- 
en in  black  robes  loitered  about  and 
gossiped.  The  commandante  and  a  few 
officials  sat  on  one  of  the  old  stone  seats. 
A  few  miners  loafed  before  the  Ameri- 
can hotel,  the  name  of  which  I  forget, 
as  also  that  of  the  plump,  jovial,  master- 
ful hostess  and  her  tame  English  hus- 
band. Here  I  breakfasted,  and  in  the 
afternoon  went  out  to  the  mine  —  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty-three  miles. 

Past  the  Sierra  Ventana  (so-called  on 
account  of  the  hole  or  window  by  which  a 
shoulder  of  it  is  perforated)  and  over  wave 
after  wave  of  rolling  country  sparsely 
scattered  with  mesketis-bush  we  rode,  my 
guide  and  I,  towards  some  ruddy  hills  in 
the  distance.  And  dusk  had  fallen  and 
night  had  come,  when  we  ascended  the 
mountain  spur  on  which  the  mine  was 
situated.  The  stalwart  form  of  my 
friend,  whom  I  will  call  by  his  nickname, 
Don  Cabeza,  came  out  of  the  cottage. 
Not  expecting  me,  he  took  me  for  a  new 
mining  hand. 

"  Buenas  noches,  seiior,"  said  I. 
"Buenas  noches." 
"Habla  V.  Castellano?" 


<'  No  hablo  so  much  as  all  that  comes 
to." 

Then  I  burst  out  laughing. 

"Why!     If  it  isn't  Francis!" 

What  a  warm-hearted  greeting  he  gave 
me  !  How  hospitably  he  spread  the  b^st 
of  everything  he  had  before  me  !  and  even 
would  he  have  relinquished  his  bed  to 
me,  had  I  allowed  him  to  do  so.  I  had  a 
quantity  of  news  for  him,  but  much  as  he 
longed  to  hear  it,  he  insisted  on  its  nar- 
ration being  deferred  until  I  should  have 
slept  and  rested. 

There  is  much  that  is  very  admirable 
in  the  character  of  these  Western  men.  I 
speak  not  of  the  "store  clerks  and  so- 
ciety men  or  bummers  "  for  whom  my  old 
'Frisco  friend  had  such  undisguised  con- 
tempt, but  of  those  who  came  in  early 
days  to  California.  They  are  lost  in  a 
crowd  of  a  different  type  and  of  a  later 
date  now ;  wherever  you  find  one  though, 
you  will  find  a  large-hearted,  generous 
man,  with  nothing  "small  or  mean"  in 
his  whole  character.  In  the  better  stamp 
of  old  Californian  there  is  less  of  the 
snob  than  in  any  man  in  the  world.  He 
cares  very  little  for  what  Pall  Mall  would 
call  "good  form,"  but  he  cares  a  great 
deal  for  what  is  manly  and  unselfish,  and 
in  carrying  out  these  views  he  is  as  fear- 
less ofwhat  others  may  think  or  say  as 
he  is  of  what  they  may  do. 

Those  days  were  very  pleasant  up  at 
the  mine.  Lazy.-*  Well,  yes;  I  fancy 
everything  in  Mexico  is  more  or  less  lazy. 
We  were  so  entirely  out  of  the  world  ; 
the  trip  moreover  was  so  utterly  discon- 
nected with  anything  that  came  before  or 
followed  it,  that,  when  I  look  back  upon 
it,  it  stands  out  in  solitary  relief. 

The  Santa  Ana  was  a  new  purchase; 
Don  Cabeza  was  prospecting  it.  It  prom- 
ised well,  but  as  yet  he  had  not  commenced 
to  work  it  on  a  large  scale.  A  dobe  cot- 
tage of  three  rooms  had  been  built  for 
him  and  the  foreman,  and  here  we  lived. 
Below  us,  in  wattled  huts,  dwelt  the  Ya- 
qui  miners  and  their  families.  A  little 
removed  from  the  cottage  was  an  open 
bough-thatched  arbor,  in  which  we  took 
our  meals.  Betwixt  this  and  the  cottage 
was  a  stunted  tree  that  served  various 
purposes,  besides  being  shady  and  orna- 
mental. Lodged  in  the  first  fork  was  our 
water-barrel.  The  coffee-grinder  was 
nailed  to  its  trunk.  In  a  certain  crevice 
the  soap  was  always  to  be  found.  Upon 
one  bough  hung  the  towels;  the  looking- 
glass  depended  from  another.  One  branch 
supported  the  long  iron  drill  that,  used  as 
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a  gong,  measured  with  beautifully  musical 
tones  the  various  watches  of  the  miners. 
Amidst  the  roots,  the  axe  in  its  leisure 
moments  invariably  reposed.  Our  tree, 
in  short,  was  a  kind  of  dumb-waiter,  with- 
out which  we  should  have  been  lost. 

The  country  teemed  with  quail  and 
jackass  rabbits.  We  bought  an  old  West- 
ley  Richards  shot-gun  in  Magdalena,  and 
did  great  slaughter  amongst  them.  Deer 
were  reported  to  be  numerous,  but  during 
my  stay  we  saw  none.  A  great  part  of 
our  time  was  spent  in  cooking.  The 
China  boy,  nominally  chef,  was  so  won- 
drously  dirty  that,  one  day  we  rebelled 
and  degraded  him  to  the  post  of  scullion  ;|' 
and,  being  rather  proud  of  our  culinary 
skill,  we  undertook  the  preparation  of  the 
meals  ourselves.  Jerked  beef,  bacon, 
quails,  jackass  rabbit,  beans,  and  rice 
were  the  articles  we  had  to  work  upon. 
Don  Cabeza  mixed  the  introductory  cock- 
tail, and  took  charge  of  the  jerked  beef 
and  beans  ;  the  quails  and  jackass  rabbit 
fell  to  my  care  ;  bacon  was  a  neutral  prop- 
er!/; the  rice  we  left  to  the  Celestial. 
Most  elaborate,  at  least  in  the  titles,  were 
the  inejius  we  produced.  One  Mexican 
dish  that  the  don  used  to  prepare,  of 
jerked  beef  pounded  and  fried  with  a  lit- 
tle butter  and  a  few  chopped  chillies,  was 
worthy  of  note.  Jerked  beef  and  jackass 
rabbit !  We  laughed  as  we  compared 
these  frugal  meals  with  the  extravagant 
breakfasts  and  dinners  of  a  year  ago  at 
Marchand's,  the  California,  and  the  Poo- 
dledog  in  San  Francisco.  And,  by  the 
way,  if  you  are  known  at  either  of  the 
above  restaurants,  you  can  be  served 
there  with  a  dinner  that  neither  the  Trois 
Fr^res  nor  Bignon's  could  easily  excel. 

Every  now  and  then,  some  Yaqui  men 
or  women  would  come  up  from  their  little 
colony  below  to  purchase  something  from 
the  storeroom  which,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance from  town,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
for  their  benefit.  Great  was  the  mirth  of 
the  women  to  see  Don  Cabeza  and  me 
cooking.  They  said  we  were  "loco"  or 
mad.  Good-tempered  creatures  were 
these  Yaquis  and  easily  pleased,  for  they 
regarded  it  as  a  signal  compliment  if  I 
sketched  one  of  them. 

I  never  could  understand  why  time  sped 
so  rapidly  at  the  mine.  There  was  really 
nothing  to  do  there.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned this  was  fortunate,  for,  had  there 
been,  I  never  should  have  found  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  Poco  tiempo  is  a  phrase 
very  easily  adopted  in  this  land  of  idle- 
ness and  procrastination.     Before  morn- 
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ing  had  fairly  broken,  evening  approached. 
And  what  evenin^js  they  were  ! 

In  the  rear  of  the  cottage,  the  spur  led 
up  to  rocky  canons  and  gaunt  ridges ; 
before  it,  vast  mesas  stretched  like  a  sea 
away  to  a  far-off  horizon  of  mountains 
that,  in  the  distance,  looked  as  soft  as  low- 
down  clouds.  Behind  these  purple  ranges 
we  lost  the  sun  at  night,  when  it  sank  to 
rest  a  molten  mass  of  glowing,  gleaming, 
iridescent  fire,  blinding  to  gaze  upon. 
Swiftly  it  passed  beyond  ken,  and  sable 
shadows  fell  and  dimmed  the  landscape. 
With  imperceptible  process  they  knit  its  j^ 
distances  together,  shrouding  the  inter-  ^H 
vals  in  mystery  and  obscurity,  till  nought  ^P 
but  the  deceptively  near  sky-line  was 
clearly  visible.  And  above  it  like  a  halo 
on  the  mountains,  the  tjlow  of  orange 
deepening  into  red  still  suffused  the  heav- 
ens with  subdued  illumination.  Thus  on 
the  one  hand  might  be  seen,  high  set  in  a 
fathomless  depth  of  blue,  amidst  glitter- 
ing cohorts  of  stars  that  were  far  and 
near  twinkling  and  fixed,  blue  and  white 
and  red  and  yellow,  the  silver  beauty  of  a 
crescent  moon  ;  on  the  other  the  linger- 
ing glory  of  the  vanished  sun.  The  ef- 
fect was  curious. 

The  foreman  went  early  to  bed  and  was 
early  abroad.  Not  so  Don  Cabeza  and  I. 
When  the  mocking-bird  in  the  mesketis- 
bush  had  ceased  its  plaintive  song,  and 
silence  fell  upon  the  land,  we  would  light 
our  largest  pipes,  endue  us  in  our  easiest 
garments,  and  sit  (he  on  a  carpenter's 
bench,  I  in  a  barrow)  smoking  and  yarn- 
ing, yarning  and  smoking,  without  tliought 
of  time,  through  the  still  watches  of  those 
enchanting  southern  nights.  How  many 
and  what  pleasant  hours  did  we  spend 
thus!  But  then  Cabeza  possessed  a 
shrewd,  crisp  vein  of  wit,  and  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  experiences,  yarns,  an- 
ecdotes, and  arguments.  No  more  amus- 
ing fellow  to  sit  and  smoke  with  ever 
breathed. 

Occasionally  we  went  into  Magdalena 
for  stores  and  letters.  Magdalena  can 
boast  of  a  past  of  some  prosperity;  a 
more  important  future  lies  before  it.  At 
present  it  bears  the  stamp  of  dilapidation, 
poverty,  and  squalor  that  characterizes 
most  Spanish  towns.  Probably  not  a 
dozen  of  the  inhabitants  are  unincum- 
bered with  debt,  nevertheless  everybody, 
even  to  the  beggar  in  the  street,  possesses 
from  two  or  three  to  ten  or  a  dozen  mines. 
It  sounds  absurd  to  hear  a  fellow  in  ra^s 
discoursing  glibly  about  his  mines.  Still  „ 
more  absurd  is  it  to  know  that  many     '"~^ 
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them  are  really  of  great  value.  The  iron 
safe,  however,  is  only  to  be  opened  by  a 
golden  key,  and  a  coined  dollar  in  Magda- 
lena  is  worth  a  fortune  underground. 
Little  doubt  exists  that,  when  the  railways 
now  entering  from  the  States  are  com- 
pleted, and  capital  and  energy  pour  into 
the  country,  enormous  wealth  will  be 
found  liidden  in  its  veins  of  quartz.  The 
hills  around  Magdalena  give  evidence  of 
gold,  silver,  and  galena  ore  in  every  di- 
rection. Nor  is  gold  wanting  in  the  river- 
beds and  valleys.  All  that  is  required  is 
energy  and  capital. 

Scarcity  of  water  circumscribes  the  rel- 
ative area  of  country  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion ;  but  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  its 
effect  is  magical,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
land  becomes  almost  incredible.  Not  a 
tithe  of  that  which  is  eligible  is  culti- 
vated, for  the  indolence  of  the  natives  is 
remarkable.  Even  such  ordinary  vegeta- 
bles as  potatoes  and  onions  are  scarcely 
to  be  obtained.  A  zarapa,  a  handful  of 
beans,  ^nd  a  little  tobacco  suffice  for  all 
the  Mexican's  requirements.  If  his  vo- 
cabulary were  limited  to  "  Porque?  "  and 
'"'' Poco  tiempo^''  it  would  not  inconven- 
ience him. 

Northern  Sonora  derives  its  chief  sup- 
port from  cattle.  In  most  instances  the 
ranches  are  of  large  extent,  but  poorly 
stocked.  Formerly  they  were  in  better 
condition,  but  they  suffered  severely  from 
Apache  raids,  from  which  it  is  said  that 
they  have  never  entirely  recovered.  The 
Indians  drove  off  or  killed  all  but  the 
very  poorest  animals,  and  the  ranches 
have  been  restocked  by  the  slow  process 
of  breeding  from  those  they  left.  Lat- 
terly a  few  bulls  and  stallions  of  a  better 
class  have  been  imported  from  the  States. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  title  to  ranche 
property  hece.  The  ranche  usually  be- 
longs to  all  such  members  of  the  family 
as  choose  to  remain  and  live  upon  it.  In 
some  cases,  therefore,  the  proprietors 
have  become  very  numerous,  and  as  fam- 
ilies are  not  more  apt  to  agree  upon  any 
given  point  in  Mexico  than  they  are  else- 
where, a  vast  amount  of  bribery  and  di- 
plomacy is  required  to  effect  a  purchase. 

One  day  the  don  and  I  came  into  Mag- 
dalena with  the  avowed  intention  of  hiring 
a  cook.  The  foreman,  and  Charley  the 
Chinese  boy,  had  been  despatched  once 
or  twice  unsuccessfully  on  the  same  er- 
rand, but  Cabeza  said  :  "  I  guess  if  we  go 
ourselves,  and  they  see  how  real  nice  we 
are,  they'll  all  want  to  come."  Accord- 
ingly we  enlisted  all  the  storekeepers  in 
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the  place  in  a  search  for  "a  real  way-up 
cook  who  can  make  chile-con-carne,  ta- 
males,  and  all  the  best  Mexican  dishes,  be- 
sides understanding  American  cookery." 
"  And  say,"  Cabeza  would  conclude,  in 
giving  his  directions,  "  she's  got  to  be  a 
beautiful  woman  too,  because  we're  good- 
looking  ourselves,  and  we  don't  like  to 
see  homely  women  about  the  place." 

Having  posted  our  requirements  in  the 
various  stores,  we  went  off  to  the  Ameri- 
can hotel,  where,  by  dint  of  making  des- 
perate love  to  the  plump  hostess,  we 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sack  of  potatoes 
and  half  a  sack  of  onions  —  part  of  a  con- 
signment she  had  lately  received  from 
Hermosillo.  She  had  just  been  engaged 
in  a  battle  royal  with  the  waiter,  whom 
she  had  demolished  with  the  kitchen  coal- 
shovel.  She  was  inclined,  therefore,  to 
be  very  affable  and  good-humored,  nay, 
she  even  volunteered,  for  a  consideration, 
to  come  out  to  the  mine  and  cook  for  us 
herself. 

"You  want  a  boss  cook  and  a  beauty, 
Don  Cabeza,  eh?  Well,  I  guess  I'm 
both.  What'll  you  give  me  to  come  out 
to  the  mine  and  cook .'"' 

The  don  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  The  fact  is,  Mrs. ,  if  we  got  you 

out  there  we  should  lose  the  only  pleasure 
we  have;  we  should  never  be  able  to  get 
away,  to  come  in  here  and  see  you,"  said 
he. 

In  the  principal  square  in  Magdalena 
stood  the  church  ;  near  it  were  the  ruins 
of  a  still  more  ancient  edifice.  To  the 
latter,  called  the  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  legend  was  attached.  I  give  it  as 
it  was  related  to  me  by  a  miner. 

*' Wal  see,  San  wan't  always  a  saint, 
San  wan't.  They  do  say  he  was  'cus- 
tomed sometimes  to  go  on  the  scoop, 
on  a  bend  as  it  were.  However,  he 
changed  over  in  time  and  come  to  be  a 
bishop.  This  here  district  was  in  his 
claim.  Wal,  happened  once  when  the 
bishop  was  prospecting  round,  to  see  that 
the  sky  pilots  on  his  claim  was  all  at  work, 
that  the  outfit  banked  up  here  for  the 
night.  Next  morning,  when  they  was  all 
hitched  up  and  ready  for  a  start,  they 
come  to  hoist  old  San  on  his  mule  and 
couldn't  prize  him  up  anyhow.  They  put 
on  fresh  hands  and  tried  all  they  durned 
knew,  but  San  he'd  kind  o'  taken  root, 
and  thar  he  sat  like  an  oyster  on  a  rock, 
and  weighed  as  heavy  as  a  ton  of  lead. 
'  Boys,'  says  he  at  last,  '  ye  can  let  up 
hauling,  soon  as  ye  durned  please.  Guess 
I'll  stay  right  here.     Waltz  in  now  an'  put 
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up  a  church  right  away.'  And  thar  he 
stopped  sure  'nou2:h.  An'  that's  how  this 
here  church  an'  town  come  to  be  built; 
least,  so  folks  say  hereabout.  But  they 
do  lie  here,  too,"  he  added  reflectively 
after  a  pause. 

I  was  making  a  sketch  of  this  ruin  one 
day,  when  the  hostess  of  the  American 
hotel  came  up  and  looked  on. 

"Why,  if  "that  ain't  the  old  church! 
Say,  are  you  a  drawing-master.''"  she 
asked. 

"  Yes,"  said  I  mendaciously.  "  Do  you 
think  I  could  get  any  pupils  about  here?" 

"Don't  know;  guess  they  don't  go 
much  for  drawing  here.  You  might  get 
a  few  girls  if  you  were  cheap." 

After  the  dusty  and  dirty  town,  we  re- 
turned to  the  prettily  situated  dobe  cot- 
tage at  the  mine  with'  renewed  pleasure. 
At  length  the  time  came  for  me  to  depart. 
The  horses  were  driven  in  from  the 
mesas ;  the  near  fore  cart-wheel  (which, 
when  not  in  use,  was  invalided  and  kept 
in  water,  to  prevent  the  wood  shrinking 
from  the  iron  tire)  was  fixed  on;  the  old 
cart  was  lined  with  blankets,  and  we 
started  one  night  after  dinner  to  drive 
.into  Magdalena  for  the  last  time. 

The  day  had  been  oppressive,  but  now 
there  was  a  refreshing  softness  in  the  air. 
At  every  pace  as  we  jogged  along,  hares 
lolloped  across  the  road  or  played  amidst 
the  scattered  mesketis-bush  on  either  side 
of  it.  Occasionally  the  howl  of  a  distant 
cayote  might  be  heard.  Night-hawks  and 
owls  flitted  silently  to  and  fro,  and  "  shard- 
borne  beetles "  drowsily  sang  as  they 
wheeled  in  the  dreamy  welkin.  The  stars, 
the  stillness,  and  the  silken  winds  com- 
bined to  work  a  charm.  Night  wore  her 
richest  jewellery,  sang  low  her  softest 
melody,  whispered  her  sweetest  poem, 
and  showed  her  beauty  all  unveiled  even 
by  the  lightest  fleece  of  silver  cloud. 
Until  I  saw  these  Mexican  skies  I  never 
Tcnew  how  much  more  beautiful  night  was 
than  day.  For  every  star  you  dimly  dis- 
tinguish here,  a  thousand  are  clearly  visi- 
ble there.  Their  number  and  refulgence 
startle  you.  Were  I  to  live  in  Mexico,  I 
should  be  strongly  tempted  to  rise  at  sun- 
down and  go  to  rest  at  dawn. 

Once  more  the  corpulent  coach  looms 
into  view.  Once  more  am  I  uncomforta- 
bly ensconed  therein.  With  a  torrent  of 
Spanish  invective  and  a  terrific  cracking 
of  whips,  we  slowly  start.  The  coach 
turns  round  a  corner  and  I  catch  a  last 
glimpse  of  Don  Cabeza,  with  his  hat  off 
in  the  road,  waving  a  kindly  adieu  to  me. 

F.  Francis. 


From  The  British  Quarterly  Review. 
THE    PURITAN    ELEMENT    IN 
LONGFELLOW. 

One  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Longfellow's 
poems  is  in  some  danger  of  being  over- 
looked. It  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  commemorated  in  such  a  form 
as  to  do  it  complete  justice.  The  simpler 
side  of  his  genius  has  secured  for  liini 
such  a  reputation  as  has  entirely  over- 
shadowed his  rarer  and  subtler  powers  — 
the  expression  of  which,  in  several  in- 
stances, exalts  him,  in  our  idea,  almost  to 
the  rank  of  the  Greek  dramatists.  He 
has  received  his  full  meed  of  praise  as  a 
sweet  lyrical  poet.  His  songs  and  bal- 
lads and  bits  from  his  "  Evangeline  "  are 
in  all  mouths,  "familiar  as  household 
words."  His  delicate  perception  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  that  inform  common- 
place life,  and  the  affecting  and  felicitous 
touch  with  which  he  presents  them  to  the 
imagination,  combine  to  place  him  in  a 
sphere  apart,  as  the  successful  interpreter 
of  some  of  those  emotions  of  which 
Herder  must  have  been  thinking  when  he 
declared  that  the  difference  between  cul- 
tivated and  uncultivated  men  was  not 
specific.  Longfellow  reveals  the  precise 
point  where  they  can  meet  on  common 
ground.  He  is  pre-eminently  the  poet  of 
the  domestic  affections,  the  poet  of  youth 
and  childhood.  But  he  strikes  the  uni- 
versal note  the  more  surely,  because  he 
reinforces  it  by  a  still  but  poignant  sense 
of  regret,  which  would  probably  tend  to 
become  depressing  were  it  not  that  the 
moment  it  reaches  its  highest  point  of 
intensity,  the  imagination  recovers  itself 
by  embracing  a  grand  religious  idea. 
Novalis  has  said  that  all  "ultimate  feel- 
ing is  religious  ;  "  Longfellow's  hold  on 
"ultimate  feeling  "is  that  which  makes 
him  something  more  than  the  lyrical  poet. 
A  strong,  half-dramatic  opposition  of  two 
currents  of  emotion  or  experience  is  con- 
stantly suggested,  if  not  plainly  enforced, 
by  him.  Age  and  youth,  success  and 
failure,  life  and  death,  joy  and  sorrow, 
these  are  the  two  poles  of  his  thought. 
That  which  gives  at  once  the  profound 
pathos  and  the  captivating  sense  of  a  sol- 
emn gladness  and  a  serene  faith  to  Long- 
fellow's lyrics  is  that  also  which  is  found 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  his  greater  and  more 
subtle  efforts.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  a  service  by  some  readers  if  we 
try  to  make  this  point  clear,  and  give  it 
illustration  by  extracts  from  the  poems. 

The  peculiar  mixture  of  sombreness 
and  brightness  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  gen- 
ius needs  to  be  emphasized  at  the  outset. 
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;  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  is 
othing  of  gloom  about  the  one,  nothing 
.  [  dazzlingness  or  unrestful   flash  about 
16    other.     All    is   subdued,    mellowed  ; 
lere  is  throughout  middle  tint  and  tone, 
'he  sombreness  is  the  gloom  of  the  shy, 
itired  recesses  of  the  forest ;  the  bright- 
ess   is  the  sunlight  that,  coming  sifted 
irough  the  thick  clusters  of  pine-needles, 
teals  waveringly  round  the  red  stems  of 
le  firs,  transfiguring  them.     The  dew  of 
le  morning  lies  on  the  leaves  there  even 
t  midday.    The  innocent,  inspiring  fresh- 
ess  owes  something  to  the  gloom  as  well 
s  to  the  sun.     This  is  the  secret  of  the 
reat  attraction  that  must  always  lie  in  his 
yrics  alike  for  the  old  and  the  young.  No 
)oetof  ancient  or  modern  times  has  more 
uccessfully  preserved  the  purity  of  youth 
longside  the  meditative  regretfulness  of 
ge,  with  no   touch   of  cynicism   or  life- 
veariness.       Nowhere,    perhaps,    is    this 
nore  strikingly  seen  than  in  those  of  his 
yrics  which  deal  directly  with  childhood. 
The  light,  the  grace,  the  innocent  expec- 
ancy  of  hope,  as  of  the  springtime,  sug- 
;ests   ever   the   gathering   coldness,   the 
olitariness,  the  gloom   that  threatens  to 
teal  on  the  heart  of  age.     But  it  is  kept 
n  abeyance,    because    glimpses   of    the 
)eaven  of  the  past  continually  visit  him 
ind  work  their  blessed  reparations.     He 
las  given  voice  to  this  fact  in  such  poems 
is   "The    Children's    Hour,"    "Maiden- 
hood," and    "  Weariness,"   the   last   two 
;tanzas  of   which   are  from   our  present 
joiqt  of  view  as  suggestive  and  striking 
is  they   are    in  themselves   sweetly  and 
iimply  expressive  of  a  true  emotion  :  — 

O  little  hearts  !  that  throb  and  beat 
With  such  impatient,  feverish  heat, 

Such  limitless  and  strong  desires  ; 
Mine  that  so  long  has  glowed  and  burned 
With  passions  iuto  ashes  turned, 

Now  covers  and  conceals  its  fires. 

O  little  souls  !  as  pure  and  white 
And  crystalline  as  rays  of  light 

Direct  from  heaven,  their  source  divine ; 
Refracted  through  the  mist  of  years, 
How  red  my  setting  sun  appears, 

How  lurid  looks  this  soul  of  mine  ! 

We  have  illustrations  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  poems  entitled  "  Something  left  Un- 
done "  and  "  The  Meeting,"  which  so  ex- 
actly illustrates  this  point  that  we  must 
be  allowed  to  quote  it :  — 

The  Meeting. 
After  so  long  an  absence 

At  last  we  meet  again  : 
Does  the  meeting  give  us  pleasure. 

Or  does  it  give  us  pain  i 


The  tree  of  life  has  been  shaken, 
And  but  few  of  us  linger  now. 

Like  the  Prophet's  two  or  three  berries 
In  the  top  of  the  uppermost  bough. 

We  cordially  greet  each  other 

In  the  old,  familiar  tone  ; 
And  we  think  though  we  do  not  say  it, 

How  old  and  gray  he  is  grown  ! 

We  speak  of  a  Merry  Christmas, 
And  many  a  Happy  New  Year  ; 

But  each  in  his  heart  is  thinking 
Of  those  that  are  not  here. 

We  speak  of  friends  and  their  fortunes, 
And  of  what  they  did  and  said, 

Till  the  dead  alone  seem  living, 
And  the  living  alone  seem  dead. 

And  at  last  we  hardly  distinguish 
Between  the  ghosts  and  the  guests ; 

And  a  mist  and  shadow  of  sadness 
Steals  over  our  merriest  jests. 

Now,  though  to  many  it  may  come  as  a 
surprise,  we  hazard  the  statement  that 
this  peculiar  mingling  of  brightness  and 
shadowiness,  in  the  outflow  of  his  lyrical 
genius,  owes  much  to  the  Puritan  element 
in  Longfellow,  and  has  in  fact  a  profoundly 
spiritual  root.  The  idea  of  a  world  — 
unseen  yet  real  —  which  stands  in  imme- 
diate relation  with  the  visible  one,  and  is 
influential  over  it,  is  ever  present  with 
him.  It  sometimes  imparts  a  sense  of 
solitariness,  of  remoteness,  in  spite  of  his 
geniality  and  strict  simplicity  of  character 
as  evinced  in  the  poems.  He  looks  out 
on  the  active  and  existing  life  around 
him  ;  but  he  sees  it  through  a  medium  of 
faith.  The  real  thing  becomes  shadowy 
and  remote,  and  the  shadows  are  not  sel- 
dom more  real  than  the  substance.  Much 
as  there  is  to  distinguish  Longfellow  from 
his  great  fellow-Puritan  poet,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  he  resembles  him  in  this. 
Only  Longfellow  has  a  simpler  and  more 
hopeful  faith,  fed  by  a  constant  retreat  on 
the  consoling  compensations  of  common- 
place life,  and  maintained  by  careful  es- 
cape from  all  pessimistic  speculation. 
This  is  the  special  outcome  of  the  Puritan 
influence,  so  strong  and  defined  that  we 
could  hardly  conceive  what  Mr.  Longfel- 
low would  have  been  without  it.  It  in- 
forms his  earlier  lyrical  utterances,  giving 
at  once  elevation  and  depth,  a  grave  se- 
renity, a  mild  and  calm  regretfulness,  a 
serious  repose,  a  strain  of  hopefulness 
and  of  deeper  sentiment  than  could  else 
have  been  realized.  What  Cotton  Mather, 
and  Hathorne  say  to  each  other  about 
the  spiritual  world  in  "  Giles  Corey  "  may 
be  taken  not  only  as  the  utterance  of  the 
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prevailing  Puritan  sentiment  as  given  by 
Longfellow,  but  as*the  main  articles  in 
the  poet's  own  confession  of  faith  :  — 

Hathorne. 
Some  men  there  are,  I  have  known  such,  who 

think 
That  the  two  worlds  —  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen, 
The  world  of  matter  and  the  world  of  spirit  — 
Are  like  the  hemispheres  upon  our  maps. 
And  touch  each  other  only  at  a  point. 
But  these  two  worlds  are  not  divided  thus, 
Save  for  the  purposes  of  common  speech. 
They  form  one  globe,  in  which  the  parted  seas 
All  flow  together  and  are  intermingled, 
While  the  great  continents  remain  distinct. 

Mather. 

I  doubt  it  not.     The  spiritual  world 

Lies  all  about  us,  and  its  avenues 

Are  open  to  the  unseen  feet  of  phantoms 

That  come  and  go,  and  we  perceive  them  not 

Save  by  their  influence,  or  when  at  times 

A  most  mysterious  Providence  permits  them 

To  manifest  themselves  to  mortal  eves. 


In  the  "  New  England  Tragedies  "we 
have  the  complete  expression  of  this  side 
of  Mr.  Longfellow's  genius.  He  desires 
to  make  us  understand  the  source  of  that 
iron  strength  of  character  and  will  which 
so  distinguished  those  remarkable  men 
who  built  up  a  grand  polity  in  the  West. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  presents  them 
precisely  in  the  situations  which  most 
directly  show  the  triumph  of  conviction 
and  the  religious  principle  over  all  con- 
flicting motives,  and  yet  which  bring  into 
view  their  share  in  common  human  pas- 
sion and  weakness.  To  believe  that  the 
New  England  Puritans  were  merely  like 
so  many  pieces  of  animated  statuary, 
without  soul,  without  blood,  without  pas- 
sion, were  totally  to  misconceive  the  men, 
and  to  lay  down  an  utterly  unintelligible 
canon  of  judgment.  To  associate  men  of 
such  cold  and  frosty  temperament  with 
tragedy  would,  at  all  events,  have  been  a 
mistake.  But  under  the  coarse  jerkins 
there  beat  tiery  hearts,  under  the  steeple- 
hats  lay  brains  that  were  not  always  in 
repose,  though  self-restraint  was  the  first 
of  virtues.  The  tragedy  arises  from  the 
complete  submergence  of  strong  passion 
under  a  stern  energy  of  will  and  lofty 
sense  of  duty.  The  "natural  man"  — 
mere  inclination  —  which'  stands  for  so 
much  in  the  lives  of  others  is  regarded  by 
the  Puritan  as  the  source  of  all  tempta- 
tion, and  must  be  ruthlessly  gainsaid. 
Simple  as  it  seems,  the  apprehension  of 
this  and  the  efficient  rendering  of  it,  with 


trusive  as  it  is  massive  and  simple,  is  t 
greatest  testimony  to  Mr.  Longfellov 
genius.  To  make  us  realize  the  force  a 
grandeur  of  conviction  which  alone  coi 
have  sustained  these  men  through  t 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  —  wo 
en  as  welTas  men  —  and  to  make  us  Jo 
and  revere  the  Quakers  for  their  devote 
ness,  in  spite  of  their  occasional  follit 
while  not  lessening  our  regard  for  t 
Puritans,  shows  the  highest  drama 
power.  It  was  comparatively  easy  1 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  sketch 
"Endicott  and  the  Red  Cross,"  to  enl 
our  sympathy  for  the  hero.  There  t 
interest  results  simply  from  decisive  ; 
tion.  There  was  in  that  case  no  inwf 
conflict  of  the  character  which  gives  su 
tragic  intensity  to  "Salem  Farms."  T 
stern  independence  and  patriotism  of  t 
old  Puritan  governor  alone  appear  the 
and  old  and  young  alike  must  feel  a  sp( 
taneous  thrill  of  admiration  for  his  br.i 
deed  in  cutting  out  from  the  flag  what 
took  for  the  sign  and  symbol  of  a  gr^ 
wrong  done  by  England  to  the  conscienc 
of  the  Puritans.  But  when  the  old  n- 
is  divided  in  mind,  when  his  will  is 
longer  at  one  with  itself  in  carrying  ( 
the  behests  of  conscience,  when  natu 
affection  is  set  at  war  with  religious  u 
then  we  realize  the  possibility  of  the  de 
est  tragedy,  of  which  Mr.  Longfellow  h 
has  made  such  admirable  use. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  power  of  th' 
tragedies.  We  are  made  to  feel  forEr 
cott  as  true  a  sympathy  as  we  experiei 
for  the  persecuted  Quakers.  When 
own  favorite  son  separates  from  him, 
only  in  sympathy  but  in  declared  act,  s 
passes  to  the  side  of  the  young  Quaker 
who  had  been  doomed  to  death,  resol 
to  share  her  fate,  if  he  may  only  be  \ 
mitted,  the  height  of  tragic  interest 
attained.  And  Mr.  Longfellow  efficier 
deals  with  it.  We  are  as  glad  that  de 
comes  when  it  does  come  to  relieve 
Puritan  governor  from  the  fatal  conflic 
head  and  heart,  as  we  are  at  the  repri 
that  arrives  from  England  for  the  Qi 
ers.  This  is  of  the  very  essence  of  ti 
edy,  and  scarcely  is  there  to  be  foun 
more  salient  illustration  of  it  outside 
the  works  of  dramatists  of  the  first  rr 
This  indeed  is  "pity  teaching  by  fear. 

We  feel  we  can  do  justice  to  Lont 
low  and  efficiently  support  the  posi; 
we  have  taken  only  by  quoting  the  clo.' 
scene  of  Endicott,  wherein,  after  ha\ 
done  stern  duty  on  the  Quakers,  he 
renders  himself  to  the  demands  of  nat 


out  touch  of  didacticism,  in  art  as  unob-  [  affection : 
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Endicott. 
(  :)st,  O  loved  !  wilt  thou  return  no  more  ? 
(  oved  and  lost,  and  loved  the  more  when 

lost ! 
]  vv  many  men  are  dragged  into  their  graves 
]  iheir  rebellious  children  !     I  now  feel 
'  '  agony  of  a  father's  breaking  heart 
]  Javid's  cry,  "  O  Absalom,  my  son." 

Bellingham. 
<  1  you  not  turn  your  thoughts  a  little  while 
'  public  matters  ?    There  are  papers  here 
'  It  need  attention. 

Endicott. 

Trouble  me  no  more  ! 
;   business  now  is  with  another  world. 
.  ,  Richard  Bellingham  !  I  greatly  fear 
'-at  in  my  righteous  zeal  I  have  been  led 
'   doing  many  things  which,  left  undone, 
mind  would  now  be  easier.     Did  I  dream 

it, 
has  some  person  told  me,  that  John  Norton 
dead  ? 

Bellingham. 

You  have  not  dreamed  it.     He  is  dead 
d  gone  to  his  reward.     It  was  no  dream. 

Endicott. 
en  it  was  very  sudden  ;  for  I  saw  him 
inding  where  you  now  stand  not  long  ago. 

Bellingham. 
his  own  fireside,  in  the  afternoon, 
faintness  and  a  giddiness  came  o'er  him  ; 
id,  leaning  on  the  chimney-piece,  he  cried, 
The  hand  of  God  is  on  me  !  "  and  fell  dead. 

Endicott. 
j'ad  did  not  some  one  say,  or  have  I  dreamed 

it, 
lat  Humphrey  Atherton  is  dead.? 

Bellingham. 

Alas! 
e  too  is  gone,  and  by  a  death  as  sudden, 
^turning  home  one  evening,  at  the  place 
here  usually  the  Quakers  have  been  scourged, 
is  horse  took  fright,  and  threw  him  on  the 

ground, 
)  that    his   brains  were   dashed   about   the 

street. 

Endicott. 
am  not  superstitious,  Bellingham, 
nd  yet  I  tremble  lest  it  may  have  been 
judgment  on  him. 

Bellingham. 

So  the  people  think. 
hey  say  his  horse  saw  standing  in  the  way 
he  ghost  of  William  Leddra,  and  was  fright- 
ened, 
nd  furthermore,  brave  Richard  Davenport, 
he  captain  of  the  Castle,  in  the  storm 
as  been  struck  dead  by  lightning. 

Endicott. 

Speak  no  more, 
or  as  I  listen  to  your  voice  it  seems 


As  if  the  Seven  Thunders  uttered  their  voices, 
And  the  dead  bodies  lay  about  the  streets 
Of  the  disconsolate  city  !     Bellingham, 
I  did  not  put  those  wretched  men  to  death. 
I  did  but  guard  the  passage  with  the  sword 
Pointed  towards  them,  and  they  rushed  upon 

it! 
Yet  now  I  would  that  I  had  taken  no  part 
In  all  that  bloody  work. 

Bellingham. 

The  guilt  of  it 
Be  on  their  heads,  not  ours. 

Endicott. 

Are  all  set  free  ? 

Bellingham. 
All  are  at  large, 

Endicott. 

And  none  have  been  sent  back 
To  England  to  malign  us  with  the  king  ? 

Bellingham. 

The  ship  that  brought  them  sails  this  very 

hour, 
But  carries  no  one  back. 

[A  distant  cannon, 

Endicott. 

What  is  that  gun  ? 

Bellingham. 

Her  parting    signal.      Through   the  window 

there. 
Look,  you  can  see  her  sails,  above  the  roofs. 
Dropping  below  the  Castle,  outward  bound. 

Endicott. 

0  white,  white,  white  !     Would  that  my  soul 

had  wings 
As  spotless  as  those  shining  sails  to  fly  with  ! 
Now  lay  this  cushion  straight.     I  thank  you. 

Hark! 

1  thought  I  heard  the  hall-door  open  and  shut  I 
I  thought  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  my  boy ! 

Bellingham. 

It  was  the  wind.     There's  no  one  in  the  pas- 
sage. 

Endicott. 
O  Absalom,  my  son  !     I  feel  the  world 
Sinking  beneath  me,  sinking,  sinking,  sinking  I 
Death   knocks  !      I  go  to  meet  him !     Wel- 
come, Death  ! 

[Rises  and  sinks  back  dead ;  his  head  falling 
aside  upon  his  shoulder. 

Bellingham. 

O  ghastly  sight !     Like   one   who   has    been 
hanged  ! 

Endicott  1  Endicott !     He  makes  no  answer. 
{Raises  Endicott's  head. 

He  breathes  no  more  !  how  bright  this  signet- 
ring 

Glitters  upon  his  hand,  where  he  has  worn  it 

Through  such   long   vears   of  trouble,    as   if 
Death 
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Had  given  him  this  memento  of  affection, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Remember  me  !  " 
How  placid  and  how  quiet  is  his  face, 
Now  that  the  struggle  and  the  strife  are  ended  ! 
Only  the  acrid  spirit  of  the  times 
Corroded  this  true  steel.     O,  rest  ih  peace, 
Courageous  heart !     Forever  rest  in  peace  ! 

The  reaction  to  a  tender  mood  of  mind 
through  these  thoughts  about  his  son  — 
his  Absalom  —  prepares  him  for  so  much 
else  —  to  see  for  one  thing  the  possibility 
that  it  might  have  been  better  for  him  had 
much  of  the  work  he  did  been  left  by  him 
undone.  Here  the  pathos  of  profound 
regret  comes  to  add  a  softening  grace  to 
the  unattractive  rigor  of  the  old  man's 
character  as  at  first  presented  to  us. 

In  the  drama  of  "Giles  Corey,"  the 
first  aim  is  to  show  us  that  the  individual 
Puritans  in  their  fierce  outbreak  against 
witchcraft  were  not  actuated  by  malicious 
motives  merely  —  that  they  were  so  far 
the  victims  of  their  own  times,  as  Bel- 
lingham  says  at  the  close  of  Endicott, 
which  laid  upon  them  the  sad  task  of 
healing,  as  far  as  they  could,  what  was 
then,  as  they  held,  the  "open  sore  of  the 
world."  For  the  dread  of  witchcraft  and 
the  hatred  of  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
Puritans;  it  was  then  universal,  only  the 
intense  religious  convictions  of  the  Puri- 
tans, which  laid  it  upon  them  actively  to 
deal  with  and  defeat  all  evident  machina- 
tions of  the  devil,  impelled  them,  for  con- 
science' sake,  to  exercise  all  means  to 
put  it  down.  Mr.  Longfellow  admirably 
expresses  the  thought,  which  is,  indeed, 
the  master-thought  of  the  drama,  in  his 
prologue :  — 

The  only  men  of  dignity  and  state 
"Were  then  the  Minister  and  the  Magistrate, 
Who  ruled  their  little  realm  with  iron  rod, 
Less  in  the  love  than  in  the  fear  of  God. 
And  who  believed  devoutly  in  the  Powers 
Of  darkness,  working  in  this  world  of  ours 
In  spells  of  witchcraft,  incantations,  dread 
And  shrouded  apparitions  of  the  dead  ; 
Upon  this  simple  folk  "with  fire  and  flame," 
Saith  the  old  Chronicle,  "the  Devil  came," 
Scattering   his  firebrands   and    his  poisonous 

darts. 
To  set  on  fire  of  hell  all  tongues  and  hearts. 
And  'tis  no  wonder  ;  for,  with  all  his  host. 
There  most  he  rages  where  he  hateth  most. 
And  is  most  hated  ;  so  on  us  he  brings 
All  those  stupendous  and  portentous  things  ! 
Something    of    this   our    scene    to-night   will 

show ; 
And  ye  who  listen  to  the  Tale  of  Woe, 
Be  not  too  swift  in  casting  the  first  stone, 
Nor  think  New  England  bears  the  guilt  alone. 
This  sudden  burst  of  wickedness  and  crime 
Was  but  the  common  madness  of  the  time, 


When  in  all  lands,  that  lie  within  the  sound 
.Of    Sabbath   bells,   a   witch   was    burned  oi 
drowned. 

The  peculiar  interest  of  "  Giles  Corev  ' 
lies  in  the  view  of  fatality  or  previsioi 
that  runs  through  it.  Martha  Corey,  a; 
yet  unsuspect,  has  dreadful  dreams  o 
being  accused  along  with  her  husband - 
her  forecasts  are  only  too  faithful  fore 
runners  of  her  fate.  She  says  to  hei 
husband  :  — 

I  dreamt  that  you  and  I  were  both  in  prison  ; 
That  we  had  fetters  on  our  hands  and  feet ; 
That  we  were  taken  before  the  Magistrates, 
And   tried  for  witchcraft  and  condemned  t( 

death  ! 
I  wished  to  pray,  they  would  not  let  me  pray; 
You  tried  to  comfort  me,  and  they  forbade  it. 
But  the  most  dreadful  thing  in  all  my  dream 
Was  that  they  made  you  testify  against  me  ! 
And  then  there  came  a  kind  of  mist  betweer 

us; 
I  could  not  see  you ;  and  I  woke  in  terror. 
I  never  was  more  thankful  in  my  life 
Than  when  I  found  you  sleeping  at  my  side ! 

The  portraits  of  Halhorne  —  the  witch 
judge  and  progenitor  of  Nathaniel  Haw 
thorne  —  in  his  grim,  unbending  severity 
and  of  Gardner  and  Mather,  are  doni 
with  a  few  severe  but  decisive  touches 
There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  adorn 
ment ;  but  the  fateful  air  of  a  conscience 
supported  superstition  pervades  it  all,  am 
only  the  sense  of  a  stern  integrity  tha 
could  sacrifice  itself  for  conscience'  sak 
on  the  part  of  the  persecutors  makes  i 
at  all  tolerable. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Longfellow  ha 
kept  so  close  to  the  facts  as  found  in  th 
most  authoritative  records  of  the  perioc 
it  is  astonishing  how  he  has  maintaine 
unity  of  effect.  Now  and  then  the  bal 
and  almost  prosaic  introduction  of  actu: 
matters  of  fact  only  helps  him  here.  Th 
severe  and  bare  style  of  the  verse  is  thi.' 
found  to  have  a  good  reason,  Rhetoric; 
effect  would  have  spoiled  the  whole.  I 
no  portion  of  the  volume  is  this  more  n' 
ticeable  than  in  the  passage  which  repr 
sents  Giles  Corey  called  to  give  evidenc 
against  his  wife  Martha  — 

Martha. 

Give  me  leave  to  spea 
Will  you  condemn  me  on  such  evidence,  — 
You  who  have  known  me  for  so  many  years  '. 
Will  you  condemn  me  in  this  house  of  God, 
Where  I  so  long  have  worshipped  with  you  ai 
Where  I  have  eaten  the  bread  and  drunk  t 

wine 
So  many  times  at  our  Lord's  Table  with  you 
Bear  witness,  you  that  hear  me  ;  you  all  kno 
That  I  have  led  a  blameless  life  among  you ; 
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That  never  any  whisper  of  suspicion 

Was  breathed  against  me  till  this  accusation. 

And  shall  this  count  for  nothing  ?     Will  you 

take 
My  life  away  from  me  because  this  girl, 
Who  is  distraught,  and  not  in  her  right  mind, 
Accuses  me  of  things  I  blush  to  name  ? 

Hathorne. 
What!  is  it   not  enough?     Would  you  hear 

more  ? 
Giles  Corey  ! 

{Enter  Corey.] 

Corey. 

I  am  here. 

Hathorne. 

Come  forward,  then. 
[Corey  ascends  a  platform.'] 
Is  it  not  true,  that  on  a  certain  night 
You  were  impeded  strangely  in  your  prayers  ? 
That  something  hindered  you?   and  that  you 

left 
This  woman  here,  your  wife,  kneeling  alone 
Upon  the  hearth  ? 

Corey. 

Yes ;  I  cannot  deny  it. 

Hathorne. 
Did  you  not  say  the  devil  hindered  you  ? 

Corey. 
I  think  I  said  some  words  to  that  effect. 

Hathorne. 

Is  it  not  true,  that  fourteen  head  of  cattle, 
To  you  belonging,  broke  from  their  enclosure 
And  leaped  into  the  river,  and  were  drowned? 

Corey. 

It  is  most  true. 

Hathorne. 

And  did  you  not  then  say 
That  they  were  overlooked  ? 

Corey. 

So  much  I  said. 
I  see  ;  they're  drawing  round  me  closer,  closer, 
A  net  I  cannot  break,  cannot  escape  from. 

[Aside.] 

Hathorne. 
Who  did  these  things  ? 

Corey. 

I  do  not  know  who  did  them. 

Hathorne. 
Then  I  will  tell  you.     It  is  some  one  near  you ; 
You  see  her  now  ;  this  woman,  your  own  wife. 

Corey. 
I  call  the  heavens  to  witness  ;  it  is  false  ! 
She  never  harmed  me,  never  hindered  me 
In  anything  but  what  I  should  not  do. 
And  I  bear  witness  in  the  sight  of  heaven. 
And  in  God's  house  here,  that  I  never  knew 
her 


As  otherwise  than  patient,  brave,  and  true, 
Faithful,  forgiving,  full  of  charity, 
A  faithful  and  industrious  goodwife. 

Hathorne. 
Tut,  tut,  man  !  do  not  rant  so  in  your  speech. 
You  are  a  witness,  not  an  advocate. 
Here,  Sheriff,  take  this  woman  back  to  prison  I 

Martha. 

0  Giles,  this  day  you've  sworn  away  my  life  ! 

Corey. 
The  dream  !  the  dream  !  the  dream  ! 

Hathorne. 

What  does  he  say? 
Giles  Corey,  go  not  hence  !     You  are  yourself 
Accused  of  witchcraft  and  of  sorcery 
By  many  witnesses.     Say,  are  you  guilty  ? 

Corey. 

1  know  my  death  is  foreordained  by  you  — 
Mine  and  my  wife's.     Therefore  I  will  not  an- 
swer. 

And  then  evidence  is  adduced,  that  of 
Gloyd  and  others,  and  Giles  is  condemned 
also. 

But  Mr.  Longfellow  would  have  been 
unjust  to  the  earlier  Puritan  life  of  Mas- 
sachusetts if  he  had  dealt  only  with  the 
fatality  and  terror  of  it.  The  poet  is  pre- 
eminently the  man  of  vision,  who  must 
deal  with  the  light  and  joy  of  life  as  well 
as  with  its  sombre  gloom  and  shadow. 
He  relieved  the  shadow  for  us,  as  if  under 
dramatic  necessity,  even  while  dealing 
with  the  most  tragic  elements,  by  showing 
faithfully  the  conflict  of  inner  motives  ;  he 
must  also,  to  be  faithful,  reflect  indepen- 
dently the  brightness  and  gladness  of  it, 
so  as  to  maintain  his  hold  on  the  univer- 
sal, and  find  the  balance  without  which  all 
nature,  as 'well  as  human  nature,  were  but 
a  problem  and  a  terror.  This  result  is 
due  to  the  refined  spirituality  of  the  poet's 
nature  working  in  harmony  with  true  if 
not  very  robust  imaginative  health.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  hopeless  position  than 
that  of  the  poet  who  dwells  only  on  the 
painful  and  repulsive,  who  gloats  on  the 
horrors,  the  disorders,  the  defeated  aims 
and  aspirations,  the  blank  disappoint- 
ments, the  hopeless  efforts  of  men.  Mr. 
Longfellow  did  something  to  reflect  the 
light  and  tenderness  of  Puritanism  before 
he  touched  its  more  tragic  side,  and  this, 
too,  is  quite  consistent  with  his  character 
and  genius.  This  showed  not  only  his 
insight,  but  his  art. 

We  spoke  of  Mr.  Longfellow's  genius 
as  having,  in  its  mingled  strain  of  sombre- 
ness  and  brightness,  something  suggestive 
of  the  primeval  forests  of  his  own  coun- 
try.    This  we  regard  as  a  more  efficient 
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criticism  than  might  at  first  appear.  Mr. 
Longfellow's  love  for  the  primeval  wil- 
derness, whose  shadowy  and  romantic 
past  he  has  done  so  much  to  restore  for 
us,  with  a  simple  sylvan  freedom  and 
grace,  is  dominant  and  distinguishing.  It 
forms  one  of  the  chief  features  of  "  Evan- 
geline," as  it  does  of  "  Hiawatha,"  of 
"  Elizabeth,"  in  the  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,"  as  well  as  of  "The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish;"  and  even  in  "  Kava- 
nagh  "  the  forest  is  the  background  of  the 
village.  In  truth,  with  Mr.  Longfellow 
the  forest  is  always  conceived  as  a  back- 
ground for  human  figures,  who  softly 
harmonize  with  it ;  and  this,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  are  invariably  animated  by 
some  passion  lying  close  to  a  sentiment 
or  conviction  which  is,  as  we  have  said, 
intimately  allied  with  religion,  if  it  is  not 
religious.  This  is  well  seen  in  "Eliza- 
beth," "Evangeline,"  and  "  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish."  He  never  seeks  to 
gain  effect  by  forcible  and  weird  contrast 
of  the  quiet  and  calm  of  nature  with  the 
searching,  fiery  pang,  the  sudden,  stinging 
beat  of  the  heart,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
often  does,  and  very  strikingly  in  that 
passage  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  where 
little  Pearl  runs  and  catches  the  fatal  em- 
blem which  Hester  had  cast  into  the 
forest  stream,  and  insists  in  replacing  on 
her  mother's  breast.  This  weird  and  in- 
sistent artistic  casuistry  would  disturb 
his  sense  of  harmony.  He  delights  not 
in  such  painful  surprises,  but  would  rather 
indulge  in  the  touches  that  reconcile  and 
speak  for  the  good  side  of  those  he  would 
paint  for  us.  He  would  fain  show  that 
these  severe  Puritans  had  more  of  heart 
and  affection  than  their  outward  conduct 
often  showed,  just  as  he  aims  at  subduing 
the  more  repulsive  features  in  the  Red 
Indians.  The  fiendishness  of  Chilling- 
worth  in  "The  Scarlet  Letter"  would 
have  paralyzed  his  artistic  powers.  From 
this  point  of  view,  the  poems  representing 
the  more  attractive  elements  of  Puritan- 
ism and  the  "Tragedy  of  the  Salem 
Farms  "  have  one  and  the  same  aim  —  a 
point  which  might  be  illustrated  by  exten- 
sive citations. 

We  shall  not  further  refer  to  "  Evange- 
line "  here,  as  it  is  familiar  to  every  ordi- 
narily well-read  person,  nor  to  any  of  the 
others  further  than  to  present  the  follow- 
ing picture  from  "Miles  Standish,"  in 
which,  as  we  may  say,  are  gathered  up  all 
the  character  and  sentiment  of  Puritan 
life  in  early  New  England  in  its  more 
attractive  aspects :  — 


Just  in  the  gray  of  the  dawn,  as  the  mists  up- 
rose from  the  meadows. 

There  was  a  stir  and  a  sound  in  the  slumber- 
ing village  of  Plymouth  ; 

Clanging  and  clicking  of  arms,  and  the  order 
imperative  —  "  Forward  !  " 

Given  in  tone  suppressed,  a  tramp  of  feet,  and 
then  silence ; 

Figures  ten,  in  the  mist,  marched  slowly  out 
of  the  village. 

Standish  the  stalwart  it  was,  with  eight  of  his 
valorous  army, 

Led  by  their  Indian  guide,  by  Hobomok, 
friend  of  the  white  men, 

Northward  marching  to  quell  the  wild  revolt 
of  the  savage. 

Giants  they  seemed  in  the  mist,  or  the  mighty 
men  of  King  David  ; 

Giants  in  heart  they  were,  who  believed  in 
God  and  the  Bible  :  — 

Ay,  who  believed  in  the  smiting  of  Midianites 
and  Philistines. 

Over  them  gleamed  far  off  the  crimson  ban- 
ners of  morning ; 

Under  them  loud  on  the  sands,  the  serried  bil- 
lows, advancing, 

Fired  along  the  line,  and  in  regular  order  re- 
treated. 

Many  a   mile  had   they  marched,  when   at 

length  the  village  of  Plymouth 
Woke  from  its  sleep,  and  arose,  intent  on  its 

manifold  labors. 
Sweet   was   the  air  and  soft ;  and  slowly  the 

smoke  from  the  chimjieys 
Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch,  and  pointed  stead- 
ily eastward  ; 
Men  came  forth  from  the  doors,  an  dpaused 

and  talked  of  the  weather, 
Said   that   the    wind   had   changed,  and  was 

blowing  fair  for  the  May  Flower  ; 
Talked  of  their  Captain's  departure,  and  all 

the  dangers  that  menaced, 
He  being  gone,  the  town,  and  what  should  be 

done  in  his  absence. 
Merrily  sang  the  birds,  and  the  tender  voices 

of  women 
Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of 

the  household. 
Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun,  and  the  billows 

rejoiced  at  his  coming  ; 
Beautiful  were  his  feet  as  the  purple  tops  of 

the  mountains ; 
Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  May  Flower  riding 

at  anchor. 
Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the 

storms  of  the  winter. 
Loosely  against  her  masts   was  hanging  and 

flapping  her  canvas, 
Rent  by  so  many  gales,  and  patched  by  the 

hands  of  the  sailors. 
Suddenly  from  her  side,  as  the  sun  rose  over 

the  ocean. 
Darted  a  puff  of  smoke,  and  floated  seaward ; 

anon  rang 
Loud  over  field  and  forest  the  cannon's  roar, 

and  the  echoes 
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Heard  and  repeated  the  sound,  the  signal-gun 

of  departure  ! 
Ah  !  but  with  louder  echoes  replied  the  hearts 

of  the  people  ! 
Meekly,  in  voices  subdued,  the   chapter  was 

read  from  the  Bible, 
Meekly  the  prayer  was  begun,  but  ended   in 

fervent  entreaty  ! 
Then  from  their  houses  in  haste  came  forth 

the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth, 
Men   and   women  and   children,  all  hurrying 

down  to  the  seashore. 
Eager,  with  tearful  eyes,  to  say  farewell  to  the 

May  Flower, 
Homeward  bound   o'er  the  sea,  and   leaving 

them  here  in  the  desert. 

When  the  reader  has  set  this  faithfully 
alongside  of  the  more  tragic  passages  we 
have  already  quoted  from  the  "  Salem 
Farms,"  etc.,  he  will,  we  think,  be  pre- 
pared to  endorse  generally  what  we  just 
now  said. 

"Hiawatha"  is,  in  one  important  re- 
spect, the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poems.  It  is  unique.  The  sub- 
ject was  by  no  means  promising.  To  the 
prosaic  intellect,  to  the  sharp  and  exact- 
ing common  sense  of  the  American  na- 
tion, the  Red  Indian  had  become  repel- 
lent. Instead  of  the  romance  with  which 
some  story-tellers  had  surrounded  him, 
he  was  simply  a  "loafing,"  drinking,  un- 
scrupulous wretch,  who  to  the  vices  of 
savagery  had  wedded  some  of  the  worst 
indulgences  of  civilized  man.  As  Artemus 
Ward  says,  only  too  truly  reflecting  the 
national  feeling,  "  Injins  is  pison  wherever 
found."  But  the  Indian  had  a  past,  full 
of  its  own  wild  beauty  of  song  and  love 
and  legend  ;  he  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
existence  in  the  imagination  as  well  as  in 
the  common  sense.  No  act  of  Congress, 
no  introduction  of  civilized  vices  that 
degraded  and  ruined  him,  body  and  soul, 
could  annihilate  that.  The  primeval 
American  forest  in  its  true  character,  as 
Mr.  Lono^fellow  loved  to  think  of  it  and 
to  brood  over  it  in  fancy,  could  not  be 
restored  without  glimpses  of  the  head- 
feathers,  the  moccasins,  and  the  belts  of 
wampum  being  at  least  caught  through 
the  thickets  of  trees.  Mr.  Longfellow's 
demand  for  the  picturesque  allied  itself 
with  his  demand  for  truth  and  for  human 
interest,  and  the  forest  must  be  peopled 
with  its  own  proper  tenants.  And  as  the 
forest  existed  for  him  through  the  senti- 
ment that  it  inspired,  so  the  Indian  life 
existed  for  him  only  in  imagination ;  it 
translated  itself  into  an  ideal  in  his  mind 
as  he  dwelt  upon  its  poetry  and  associa- 
tions. He  gives  us,  therefore,  the  typical 
life   of  the   uncorrupted  Indian,  relieved 


from  the  accidental  and  degrading  accom- 
paniments which  even  then  may  have 
characterized  it.  And  just  as  there  is  no 
surer  means  of  arousing  pity  and  forbear- 
ance for  those  who  have  "  fallen,"  than  to 
recall  some  touch  of  generosity,  some 
grace  of  manner,  some  noble  inclination, 
some  lofty  impulse  issuing  in  self-denying 
deed,  so  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Longfellow 
put  in  the  strongest  plea  for  the  Indians 
by  saying  in  effect,  "Behold  the  Indian 
as  he  may  have  been  in  the  days  of  his 
prime,  before  he  became  the  victim  of 
your  own  influence,  for  which  you  now 
abhor  and  hate  and  punish  him."  In 
writing  thus,  Mr.  Longfellow  was,  as  the 
poet  always  should  be,  the  reconciler.  To 
see  things  in  their  ideal  aspects  is  always 
to  see  them  on  their  attractive  side  ;  and 
something  is  done  for  humanity  when 
anything  whatever  is  so  revealed  and  in- 
tepreted.  "  The  poet  bestows  on  every 
object  its  fit  proportions,  neither  more  nor 
less.  He  is  the  arbiter  of  the  diverse, 
and  he  is  the  key.  He  is  the  equalizer  of 
his  age  and  land.  He  supplies  what 
wants  supplying,  and  checks  what  wants 
checking.  .  .  .  He  is  no  arguer,  he  is 
judgment.  He  judges  not  as  the  judge 
judges,  but  as  the  sun  falling  around  a 
helpless  thing.  As  he  sees  the  farthest, 
he  has  the  most  faith.  His  thoughts  are 
the  hymns  of  the  praise  of  things.  The 
presence  of  the  greatest  poet  conquers  ; 
not  parleying  or  struggling,  or  any  pre- 
pared attempts.  Now  he  has  passed  that 
way,  see  after  him  !  there  is  not  left  any 
vestige  of  despair  or  misanthropy,  or 
cunning  or  exclusiveness,  or  the  ignominy 
of  a  nativity  or  a  color;  and  no  man 
thenceforward  shall  be  degraded  for  igno- 
rance, or  weakness,  or  sin.  The  great 
poet  hardly  knows  pettiness  or  triviality. 
If  he  breathes  into  anything  that  was  be- 
fore thought  small  or  coarse,  it  dilates 
with  the  grandeur  and  life  of  the  uni- 
verse." 

And  precisely  on  this  principle  has  Mr. 
Longfellow  recreated  the  Indian,  and 
compelled  the  American  people,  and  in- 
deed all  civilized  people,  to  recognize  his 
brotherhood  by  right  of  the  beauty  of  the 
soul  that  once  was  in  him.  Therefore,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  appeal  to  the  universal 
instincts  and  longings  of  human  nature 
for  freshness,  for  beauty,  for  poetic  truth, 
he  makes  this  introduction  :  — 

Should  you  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  ? 
Whence  these  legends  and  traditions, 
With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows. 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
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With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers, 
"With  their  frequent  repetitions, 
And  their  wild  reverberations, 
As  of  thunder  in  the  mountains  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
*'  From  the  forests  and  the  prairies, 
From  the  great  lakes  of  the  Northland, 
From  the  land  of  the  Ojibways, 
From  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 
From  the  mountains,  moors,  and  fenlands. 
Where  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
Feeds  among  the  reeds  and  rushes. 
I  repeat  them  as  I  heard  them 
From  the  lips  of  Nawadaha, 
The  musician,  the  sweet  singer." 

Should  you  ask  where  Nawadaha 
Found  these  songs,  so  wild  and  wayward, 
Found  these  legends  and  traditions, 
I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
"  In  the  bird's-nests  of  the  forest, 
In  the  lodges  of  the  beaver. 
In  the  hoof-prints  of  the  bison, 
In  the  eyry  of  the  eagle  ! 

"  All  the  wild-fowl  sang  them  to  him, 
In  the  moorlands  and  the  fenlands. 
In  the  melancholy  marshes  ; 
Chetowaik,  the  plover,  sang  them, 
Mahng,  the  loon,  the  wild-goose,  Wawa, 
The  blue  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
And  the  grouse,  the  Mushkodosa  !  " 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 
Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow. 
Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest. 
Love  the  wind  among  the  branches. 
And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 
And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 
Through  their  palisades  of  pine-trees, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains, 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries ; 
Listen  to  these  wild  traditions. 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  who  love  a  nation's  legends, 
Love  the  ballads  of  a  people, 
That  like  voices  from  afar  off 
Call  to  us  to  pause  and  listen, 
Speak  in  tones  so  plain  and  childlike, 
Scarcely  can  the  ear  distinguish 
Whether  they  are  sung  or  spoken;  — 
Listen  to  this  Indian  Legend, 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

Ye  whose  hearts  are  fresh  and  simple. 
Who  have  faith  in  God  and  Nature, 
Who  believe,  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human. 
That  in  even  savage  bosoms 
There  are  longings,  yearnings,  strivings 
For  the  good  they  comprehend  not. 
That  the  feeble  hands  and  helpless. 
Groping  blindly  in  the  darkness, 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that  darkness. 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  :  — 
Listen  to  this  simple  story. 
To  this  Song  of  Hiawatha  ! 

The  method  in  which   Mr.  Longfellow 
has  told  the  story  of  Hiawatha  —  the  hero 


of  miraculous  birth,  who  was  sent  among 
the  Indians  to  clear  their  rivers,  forests, 
and  fishing-grounds,  and  who  taught  them 
many  other  elevating  arts,  especially  that 
of  picture-writing  —  is  singularly  well 
fitted  for  its  purpose.  The  metre  has 
precisely  the  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
sweet,  wild  strangeness  that  marks  the 
matter.  Whether  he  tells  of  Old  Noko- 
mis,  the  nurse,  or  the  visit  to  the  old 
arrow-maker,  and  Hiawatha's  wooing  and 
wedding  of  Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
or  the  picture  of  the  Famine,  or  the  White 
Man's  Foot,  all  is  touched  with  the  breath 
of  the  forest. 

Very  picturesque  and  faithful  is  the  ac- 
count of  Hiawatha's  wooing  and  wedding, 
and  also  of  his  journey  homeward  with 
Minnehaha.  It  certainly  has  all  the  col- 
or, all  the  subdued  stir  and  glow  of  the 
forest : — 

All  the  travelling  winds  went  with  them, 
O'er  the  meadow,  through  the  forest ; 
All  the  stars  of  night  looked  at  them. 
Watched  with  sleepless  eyes  their  slumber ; 
From  his  ambush  in  the  oak-tree 
Peeped  the  squirrel,  Adjidaumo, 
Watched  with  eager  eyes  the  lovers  ; 
And  the  rabbit,  the  Wabasso, 
Scampered  from  the  path  before  them, 
Peering,  peeping  from  his  burrow. 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Watched  with  curious  eyes  the  lovers. 
Pleasant  was  the  journey  homeward  ! 
All  the  birds  sang  loud  and  sweetly 
Songs  of  happiness  and  heart's-ease; 
Sang  the  blue  bird,  the  Owaissa, 
"  Happy  are  you,  Hiawatha, 
Having  such  a  wife  to  love  !  " 
Sang  the  Opechee,  the  Robin, 
"  Happy  are  you.  Laughing  Water, 
Having  such  a  noble  husband." 

From  the  sky  the  sun  benignant 
Looked  upon  them  through  the  branches, 
Saying  to  them,  "  O  my  children, 
Love  is  sunshine,  hate  is  shadow. 
Life  is  chequered  shade  and  sunshine, 
Rule  by  love,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 

From  the  sky  the  moon  looked  at  them, 
Filled  the  lodge  with  mystic  splendors. 
Whispered  to  them,  "  O  my  children, 
Day  is  restless,  night  is  quiet, 
Man  imperious,  woman  feeble  ; 
Half  is  mine,  although  I  follow  ; 
Rule  by  patience.  Laughing  Water  !  " 

Even  here  there  staals  in  some  suggestion 
of  the  tone  of  regret  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  justifying  fully  what  we  have  said 
on  that  point  and  its  bearing  on  Longfel- 
low's general  conceptions  of  life. 

Finally,  we  must  add  that  the  departure 
of  Hiawatha  from  among  his  people,  for 
the  good  of  his  people,  is  touched  with 
the  true  glamor  of  legend,  but  it  is  spirit- 
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ualized  and  beautified  in  the  light  of  a 
later  gospel.  It  is  here  that  the  Puritan 
sentiment,  which  so  informs  all  Mr.  Long- 
fellow's poems,  comes  into  play  in  this 
poem  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find 
it  :  — 

Forth  into  the  village  went  he, 
Bade  farewell  to  all  the  warriors, 
Bade  fareweil  to  all  the  young  men, 
Spake  persuading,  spake  in  this  wise  : 

"  I  am  going,  O  my  people. 
On  a  long  and  distant  journey ; 
Many  moons  and  many  winters 
Will  have  come,  and  will  have  vanished, 
Ere  I  come  again  to  see  you. 
But  my  guests  I  leave  behind  me  ; 
Listen  to  their  words  of  wisdom, 
Listen  to  the  truth  they  tell  you. 
For  the  Master  of  Life  hath  sent  them 
From  the  land  of  light  and  morning  !" 

On  the  shore  stood  Hiawatha, 
Turned  and  waved  his  hand  at  parting ; 
On  the  clear  and  luminous  water 
Launched  his  birch  canoe  for  sailing, 
From  the  pebbles  of  the  margin 
Shoved  it  forth  into  the  water  : 
Whispered  to  it,  "  Westward  !  westward  !  " 
And  with  speed  it  darted  forward. 
And  the  evening  sun  descending 
Set  the  clouds  on  fire  with  redness. 
Burned  the  broad  sky,  like  a  prairie, 
Left  upon  the  level  water 
One  long  track  and  trail  of  splendor, 
Down  whose  stream  as  down  a  river, 
Westward,  westward  Hiawatha 
Sailed  into  the  fiery  sunset, 
Sailed  into  the  i)urple  vapors. 
Sailed  into  the  dusk  of  evening. 

And  the  people  from  the  margin 
Watched  him  floating,  rising,  sinking, 
Till  the  birch  canoe  seemed  lifted 
High  into  that  sea  of  splendor, 
Till  it  sank  into  the  vapors 
Like  the  new  moon,  slowly,  slowly 
Sinking  in  the  purple  distance. 

And  they  said,  "  Farewell  forever  !  " 
Said  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 
And  the  forests,  dark  and  lonely. 
Moved  through  all  their  mists  of  darkness, 
Sighed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 
And  the  waves  upon  the  margin 
Rising,  rippling  on  the  pebbles, 
Sobbed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 
And  the  heron,  the  Shuh-shuh-gah, 
From  her  haunts  among  the  fenlands 
Screamed,  "  Farewell,  O  Hiawatha  !  " 

Thus  departed  Hiawatha, 
Hiawatha  the  Beloved, 
Li  the  glory  of  the  sunset, 
Li  the  purple  mists  of  evening, 
To  the  regions  of  the  home-wind, 
Of  the  North-west  wind  Keewaydin, 
To  the  islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  Hereafter. 

The  peculiar  idea  of  a  mysterious  dis- 
appearance into  an  unknown  and  yet  not 


an  unblessed  region,  at  once  brings 
"Hiawatha"  into  association  with  that 
wonderful  circle  of  legend,  of  which  Mr. 
Moncure  Conway  has  written  so  interest- 
ingly in  his  suggestive  volume  titled, 
*'  The  Wandering  Jew."  It  is  here  that 
Puritanism,  with  its  constant  sense  of  a 
mysterious  spiritual  world  which  lies 
around  us,  and  may  at  any  moment  claim 
us,  weds  with  the  wild  instinctive  religious 
longings  of  the  savage  man.  Mr.  Long- 
fellow has  found  for  both  a  justification 
and  a  home  in  the  imagination;  and  has 
made  us  feel  that  no  form  of  life  is  with- 
out relation  to  other  forms,  that  whatever 
sects  may  do,  the  poet  cannot  absolutely 
anathematize  anything;  but  in  finding  its 
point  of  universality  finds  also  its  point 
of  beauty,  and  thus  adds  a  new  element  to 
our  common  humanity  and  its  possibili- 
ties of  sympathetic  comprehension. 


From  The  London  Times. 
AMERICAN    NOVELS. 

I. 

Some  little   time  ago  a  writer  in   the 

American  Art  Review^  after  an  elaborate 
casting  up  of  the  present  tendencies  and 
results  of  American  art  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "a  time  is  approaching  when 
artists  native  born  and  native  bred  will 
give  us  works  of  genius  in  every  respect 
sprung  from  the  soil,  and.yet  approximat- 
ing to  or  surpassing  foreign  works  in 
technical  excellence."  As  far  as  figure- 
painting  is  concerned,  indeed,  our  critic 
admits  that  this  expected  day  of  triumph 
for  a  native-born  American  art  is  still  far 
off.  American  figure  drawing,  he  be- 
lieves, will  not  succeed  in  emancipating 
itself  from  foreign  ideas  and  foreign 
models  until  "our  artists,  whether  paint- 
ers or  sculptors,  have  become  imbued 
with  the  characteristics  of  the  mentai  and 
physical  race  types  which  are  being 
evolved  on  this  continent."  And  such  an 
assimilative  process  is  a  slow  one,  con- 
stantly retarded  as  it  is  by  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Old  World  types  and  traditions. 
But  with  regard  to  landscape  and  decora- 
tive art  we  are  confidently  told  a  time  of 
original  and  rapid  development  is  ap- 
proaching. On  the  whole,  most  observers 
will  agree  that  in  the  now  flourishing  and 
vigorous  schools  of  American  etching  and 
engraving  this  prophecy  of  the  American 
Art  Review  is  every  year  finding  a  larger 
measure  of  fulfilment.  America  may  be 
still  a  long  way  from  her  Meissonier,  but 
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at  the  same  time  in  many  of  her  etchers 
and  engravers  she  now  possesses  men  of 
independent  power,  whose  art,  originally 
learnt  from  France  or  England,  has  been 
passed  through  the  crucible  of  American 
feeling  and  American  association,  and  has 
come  out  re-made,  inspired  by  a  spirit 
which  is  neither  French  nor  English,  but 
essentially  and  distinctively  American. 
Instead  of  drawing  Venice  or  Constanti- 
nople, the  etchers  of  Boston  or  New  York 
are  beginnins  to  find  flavor  and  charm  in 
New  England  towns  or  Virginian  woods, 
in  the  dreary  stretches  of  the  salt  marshes, 
or  in  the  lon^:  lines  of  barges  floating  on 
the  broad  breast  of  the  Hudson.  The 
true  sentiment  of  the  country,  with  all  its 
peculiarities  and  its  native  incomparable 
features,  is  passing  into  their  work,  and 
the  result  is  an  art  which,  however  im- 
perfect, is  yet  spontaneous  and  original. 
From  the  stage  when  it  was  a  mere  reflec- 
tion of  European  schools,  it  has  advanced 
to  one  of  independence,  and  when  we 
think  of  it  we  put  it  at  least  in  a  place  of 
its  own. 

This  conquest  of  an  individual  and 
special  place  is  a  turning-point  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  country's  art.  And  as  with  art 
so  with  literature,  or  at  least  with  all  those 
sections  of  literature  which  are  concerned 
with  imaginative  expression.  The  all-im- 
portant thing  is  to  learn  to  see  with  your 
own  eyes,  to  make  the  methods  which 
others  have  taught  you  serve  your  own 
new  and  home-born  purposes.  When  the 
writers  of  a  young  country  have  reached 
this  point,  those  around  are  witnesses  to 
the  birth  of  a  literature,  which,  however 
callow  and  immature,  is  still  a  fresh  entity, 
and  opens  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  There  are 
many  signs  that  at  the  present  moment 
such  a  new  literature  is  coming  into  being 
in  America,  For  although  America  has 
had  a  few  great  writers,  she  can  scarcely 
be  said  hitherto  to  have  possessed  a  lit- 
erature. No  distinctive  school  of  imag- 
inative composition,  whether  in  verse  or 
prose,  has  until  recent  years  risen  within 
her  bounds.  Such  a  school,  however,  in 
our  opinion,  is  now  rising.  The  begin- 
nings, indeed,  are  modest  and  unpretend- 
ing, and  may  easily  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  ask  for  more  ambitious  things. 
Nor  are  they  like  the  beginnings  of  any 
Old  World  literature.  Each  young  Euro- 
pean nation  entered  upon  an  independent 
literary  life  through  ballads  and  romances. 
But  VVestern  civilization  has  grown  too 
old  for  ballads,  and  its  youngest  children 
must    learn     their    lessons     differently. 


American  imaginative  literature,  at  any 
rate,  is  likely  to  have  its  birth  in  a  national 
school  ol  novel-writing,  and  the  stories  of 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Howells,  or  Mr.  Cable, 
stand  for  the  New  World's  chansons  de 
geste. 

The  rise  of  a  new  school  of  fiction  is 
not  an  event  which  in  these  days  of  lit- 
erary staleness  should  be  lightly  passed 
over.  Henceforward,  we  begin  to  per- 
ceive, American  novels  are  to  rank  as  a 
fresh  source  of  imaginative  pleasure.  We 
may  well  ask  with  some  interest  to  what 
writers  and  to  what  books  do  we  owe  our 
new  possession?  What  are  its  features 
in  the  present  and  its  promise  for  the 
future.?  In  the  first  place,  we  may  per- 
haps insist  upon  it  that  the  new  school 
dates  from  to-day,  and  has  been  planted 
by  living  men.  Hawthorne  was  a  great 
writer  and  a  powerful  novelist,  but  in 
most  respects  he  stood  alone,  conditioned 
only  by  his  own  personal  gifts  and  imme- 
diate surroundings,  nor  was  his  genius  in 
any  sense  distinctively  American.  His 
best  known,  although  not  his  greatest, 
novel,  "Transformation,"  is  steeped  in 
the  subtlest  European  sentiment;  his 
greatest  book,  "The  Scarlet  Letter," 
deals  with  that  earliest  America  which, 
in  the  midst  of  much  that  was  striking 
and  novel,  was  still  in  spirit  but  an  exiled 
Europe.  Of  the  youth,  the  stir,  the  enor- 
mous range,  the  peculiar  problems  of 
modern  American  life,  his  books  show  no 
reflection,  for  the  "  Blithedale  Romance  " 
echoed  merely  the  fanciful  social  philoso- 
phy of  a  few  csprits  d'^ elite,  and  the  Amer- 
ica of  to-day  finds  its  descriptions  and  its 
theorizings  equally  unreal.  Only  on  one 
side  can  his  work  be  said  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  younger,  school  of  writers. 
His  "American  Note-Books,"  which  are 
far  too  little  read  in  England,  show  very 
much  the  same  power  of  delicate  and  yet 
realistic  observation  which  is  the  predom- 
inant quality  of  Mr.  Howells's  and  of  Mr. 
James's  writings.  The  tramping  pedlar, 
the  little  laughing  sempstress  who  comes 
to' make  his  wife's  dresses,  the  travelling 
surgeon-dentist,  who  "has  given  me  an 
account,  among  other  matters,  of  all  his 
love  affairs,  which  are  rather  curious  as 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  a  smart  young 
country  fellow  in  relation  to  the  gentle 
sex  ;  "  the  elderly  blacksmith,  whose  con- 
versation "has  much  strong,  unlettered 
sense,  imbued  with  humor,  as  everybody's 
talk  is  in  New  England  ; "  the  newly  wed- 
ded couple,  both  leaning  sideways  against 
the  back  of  the  coach,  perusing  their 
mutual  comeliness,  and  apparently  mak- 
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ing  complimentary  observations  upon  it  to 
one  another;"    oV  the  "  underwitted  old 
man,"  who  meets  Hawthorne  on  his  walks, 
insists  on  his  right  to  shake  hands  with 
him  "as  a  friend  of  mankind,"  and  chat- 
ters  to   him  of  his  dead  wife,  his  circus- 
riding  children,  and  the  sprightly  widow 
to  whom  he  is  paying  foolish,  half-witted 
court, — these  figures  and  a  hundred  oth- 
ers stand  out  from  the  pages  of  the  "  Note- 
Books  "  with   the  same  frank  simplicity, 
the  same  sharpness  and  daintiness  of  out- 
line which  mark  the  character  drawing  of 
"Roderick  Hudson"  and  "The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook."    But  this  proves  no  more 
than  tliat  a  certain  faculty  of  close  sub- 
humorous    observation    is    native   to   the 
American  mind,  the  peculiar  product  per- 
haps of  American  conditions.    The  credit 
of  having  first  found  for  it  a  definite  field 
in  literature,  of  having  made  it  the  con- 
trolling force  of  a  new  kind  and  species 
of  imaginative  work,  belongs  not  to  Haw- 
thorne, great  as  he  was,  but  to  his  modern 
successors.      It   was    Mr.    Henry  James 
who    first    familiarized    English    readers 
with  the  type  of  American  novel  we  are 
discussing,  and  we   have  already  named 
him   as   the    head    of    the    school.      His 
strong   analytic   sense   of   character,    his 
contempt  for  the  ordinary  novelist's  ma- 
chinery, his  delicate  feeling  now  for  the 
contrasts  and  now  for  the  sympathies  of 
human  life,  have  taught  English  writers 
valuable  lessons,  which  are  already  bear- 
ing fruit.     But  as  an  American  novelist, 
he  is  less  representative,  less  prophetic  of 
future  development  than  one  or  two  of  his 
contemporaries.     Mr.  James  has  perhaps 
written  too  much  for  foreign  publics,  and 
America  perceives  her  revenge  in  a  cer- 
tain detachment  from  American  interests 
and  types  which  makes  some  of  his  work 
rather  dry  and  ineffective.     His  readers 
are   apt    to  wonder  whether  or  not   Mr. 
James    does    not    sometimes    resent    his 
American     nationality.      He     writes     of 
American  things  and  persons  because  he 
knows  them,  and  because  they  present  a 
new'field  of  observation.     His  American 
girls,  in  spite  of  an  abnormal  capacity  for 
self-analysis,  are   delightfully   naive   and 
honest,  his  men  are  shrewd,  forcible  crea- 
tures, who  make  their  mark  upon  you,  but 
in  the  end  a  sort  of  subtle  coldness  com- 
municates   itself   from    writer  to    reader. 
The  strangenesses  and  crudities  of  Amer- 
ican life,  which  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  How- 
ells  have  the  sort  of  charm  which  belongs 
to  everything  young  and  half-grown,  are 
rather  repellent   than  attractive  in  those 
of  Mr.  James.     The  one  writer  belongs 


to  the  world  he  describes,  he  is  of  it  heart 
and  soul,  even  when  he  is  laughing  at  it; 
the  other  is  practically  outside  it.  And 
as  on  the  whole  a  mood  of  affection  is 
more  likely  to  produce  lasting  imaginative 
work  than  a  mood  of  criticism,  it  is  from 
Mr.  Howells  we  believe  rather  than  from 
Mr.  James  that  this  new  school  of  Ameri- 
can writing  will  receive  its  decisive  and 
shaping  impulse. 

A  recent  paper  in  the  Cejttury,  has 
given  us  a  pleasant  account  of  Mr.  How- 
ells and  his  work.  He  began  life  as  a 
compositor  under  his  father,  who  was  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  an  Ohio  newspa- 
per. During  all  the  early  years  of  his 
life  he  was  spending  half  his  time  on  the 
technicalities  of  printing  and  publishing, 
and  the  other  half  in  an  eager  pursuit  of 
books  and  ideas.  These  lives  alternately 
filled  with  manual  labor  and  mental  culti- 
vation are  common  in  America,  and  their 
product  is  often  a  peculiar  elasticity  and 
originality  of  temperament.  Mr.  How- 
ells, as  a  young  man,  seems  to  have  gath- 
ered his  impressions  over  a  wide  range  of 
experiences,  from  the  homeliest  upwards, 
and  when  he  began  to  write  he  came  to 
his  task  equipped  with  a  genuinely  Amer- 
ican combination  of  refinement  with  un- 
conventionality.  His  first  ventures  were 
in  poetry.  Verse,  however,  was  not  his 
true  instrument,  and  his  next  attempts  in 
realistic  prose  revealed  where  his  strength 
lay.  These  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
Italian  journals  and  sketch-books  written 
after  his  first  sojourn  in  Italy  as  Amer- 
ican consul  at  Venice;  for  in  1861,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  left  Ohio  for  Bos- 
ton, and  after  a  short  stay  there  the  post 
at  Venice  presented  itself.  The  "Vene- 
tian Sketch-Book"  published  in  1865  and 
the  admirable  novel  called  "A  Foregone 
Conclusion  "  are  proofs  of  the  kindling  and 
ripening  influence  exerted  upon  the  young 
writer  by  these  changes  of  scene.  But 
although  they  enriched  his  genius  they 
did  not  alter  its  main  bent.  His  faculty 
of  shrewd,  sympathetic  observation  pos- 
sessed itself  easily  of  Italian  sights  and 
characters,  but  through  all  the  talk  of  Ve- 
netian lagoons  or  Florentine  streets  one 
feels  the  racy  American  temper,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  Old  World.  No  descrip- 
tions of  Venice  could  be,  as  far  as  they 
go,  more  daintily,  affectionately  true  than 
those  which  form  the  setting  of  "  A  Fore- 
gone Conclusion,"  but  there  is  no  sur- 
render of  individuality  to  the  charm  of 
the  island  city.  Mrs.  Vervain,  Florida, 
and  Ferris  carry  the  atmosphere  of  Prov- 
idence or  Boston  about  them,  even  on  the 
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Grand  Canal.  Hawthorne's  American 
characters  in  "Transformation"  are  too 
apt  to  forfeit  their  nationality,  to  pay  toll 
from  it,  as  it  were,  to  the  power  of  Rome. 
Mr.  Howells  himself,  in  his  two  books  of 
Italian  sketches,  and  the  dramatis  per- 
soncE  of  his  Venetian  novel,  pass  through 
Italy  without  any  such  loss,  without,  in 
other  words,  parting  with  a  shred  of  any 
fundamental  or  characteristic  American 
quality.  This  of  itself  shows  a  strength 
of  literary  and  artistic  fibre  from  which 
great  things  might  be  expected. 

His  persistent  Americanism,  however, 
is  but  the  setting  to  more  positive  literary 
merits.  "  A  Wedding  Journey  "  (Boston  : 
Houghton  and  Co.),  his  first  real  novel, 
published  in  1871,  when,  after  his  return 
from  Italy,  he  was  acting  as  editor  of  tJie 
Atlantic  Monthly^  struck  those  readers 
who  were  able  to  judge  as  a  piece  of  work 
wholly  different  in  aim  and  treatment  from 
anything  which  had  yet  appeared  in  Amer- 
ican fiction.  It  describes  nothing  more 
than  the  wanderings  of  a  young  American 
couple  in  search  of  scenery  on  their  wed- 
ding tour.  The  scenery  is  wholly  Amer- 
ican, and  its  climax  is  the  vulgarized  and 
much-bewritten  Niagara;  there  is  no  plot, 
no  tragedy,  and,  if  we  remember  right, 
only  one  quarrel.  The  incident  is  of  the 
slightest,  the  events  just  such  as  might 
happen  to  any  young  and  prosperous 
couple  under  similar  circumstances.  And 
indeed,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  general  result  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Howells  has  done  very  much 
better  work  since.  Still,  the  bright,  cour- 
ageous, light-touched  realism  of  the  whole, 
the  gay  charm  of  the  principal  characters, 
the  refined  humor  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dent, the  sentiment  and  style  in  which 
the  pretty,  sparkling  story  lies,  as  it  were, 
imbedded,  were  such  as  showed  a  new 
artistic  force  at  work  and  announced  a 
great  and  original  talent.  Since  then,  in 
"The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  and  "A 
Foregone  Conclusion,"  Mr.  Howells  has 
more  than  justified  the  promise  of  "A 
Wedding  Journey." 

There  are  few  more  perfect  stories  than 
"The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  (Boston: 
Houghton  and  Co.,  1881).  Lydia  Blood, 
its  heroine,  the  young,  pretty,  unsophisti- 
cated schoolmarm  from  South  Bradfield, 
Massachusetts,  who  finds  herself  crossing 
the  Atlantic  alone  and  unchaperoned  in 
the  company  of  three  young  men,  two  of 
them  well-born  and  cultivated  Bostonians, 
would  have  been  in  Mr.  James's  hands, 
we  cannot  help  thinking,  a  little  ridiculous. 


notice  we  imagine  that  he  would  have  felt 
its  weak  points  more  strongly  than  its 
charms,  and  in  handling  it  he  would 
scarcely  have  refrained  from  satirizing  it. 
Mr.  Howells,  indeed,  draws  his  heroine 
with  uncompromising  truth.  He  shows 
you  how  her  Yankee  idioms,  her  igno- 
rance, her  unconventionality,  shock  the 
fine  breeding  of  the  Bostonians,  and  the 
candid  reader  feels  that  in  their  place  he 
would  probably  have  disliked  them  equal- 
ly. But  through  it  all  there  is  not  an  un- 
kindly or  unsympathetic  touch.  The  fine, 
natural  temper,  the  beauty,  the  innocent 
7taivete  of  the  young  girl,  the  readiness 
with  which  she  catches  up  the  outer  pol- 
ish of  her  new  friends,  having  inwardly 
nothing  to  learn  from  them  in  refinement, 
her  slowly  yielding  reserve  on  board  ship, 
the  return  upon  her  of  all  her  old  New 
England  stiffness  when  she  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  what  seems  to  her  the 
wickedness  of  Venetian  life,  and  there  is 
no  lover  by  to  soften  or  inform  her  judg- 
ment, the  delicacy  and  dignity  of  her  pas- 
sion, the  sweetness  of  her  final  surrender 
—  all  these  are  drawn  with  a  humorous 
tenderness  beyond  praise.  Here  is  the 
situation  on  board  the  "  Aroostook." 
Lydia  Blood,  a  young  school-teacher  from 
an  up-country  Massachusetts  village,  has 
been  shipped  off  to  Europe  by  her  aunt 
and  grandfather,  on  a  visit  to  another 
aunt  living  at  Venice.  The  old  grand- 
father, utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the 
world,  comes  to  Boston  to  arrange  about 
the  journey.  Referred  to  Captain  Jen- 
ness,  of  the  sailing  ship  "Aroostook," 
bound  from  Boston  straight  to  Trieste, 
the  old  man  asks  the  good-natured  cap- 
tain to  take  charge  of  his  "little  girl." 
The  captain  thinks  the  child  may  be  "  a 
bother  on  the  voyage;"  but  reflecting 
that  he  is  used  to  children,  consents,  and 
the  grandfather  goes  back  to  fetch  Lydia. 
The  captain's  dismay  when  "  the  little 
girl"  turns  out  to  be  a  slim,  beautiful, 
and  well-dressed  damsel,  whom  her  con- 
fiding grandfather  leaves  solely  in  his 
charge  on  the  day  of  sailing,  is  consider- 
able, especially  as  he  has  already  prom- 
ised berths  to  three  young  men,  two  of 
them  of  excellent  character  and  antece- 
dents, the  third  a  youth  of  dissipated 
habits,  whom  out  of  compassion  he  had 
consented  to  take  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
try  the  reforming  effects  upon  him  of  a 
sea  voyage.  Lydia  has  a  few  pangs  of 
lonely  disappointment  when  she  finds  out 
that  there  is  neither  stewardess  nor  wom- 
an of  any  kind  on  board,  and  the  sight  of 


If  such  a  character  had  come  under  his  i  the  young  men  is  an  uncomfortable  sur 
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prise  ;  but  on  the  wliole  she  is  too  igno- 
rant and  too  o;uiIeIess  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  the  situation  as  she  should.  And 
out  of  pure  good  feeling  the  young  men, 
after  the  first  shock,  determine  that,  as 
far  as  in  them  lies,  she  shall  never  feel  it. 
The  two  friends  vStaniford  and  Dunham 
discuss  the  situation  after  the  first  com- 
mon meal  of  the  oddly  assorted  little  com- 
pany:— 

As  Dunham  lit  his  cigar  at  Staniford's  on 
deck,  the  former  said  significantly,  "  What  a 
very  American  thing."  "  What  a  bore,"  an- 
swered the  other.  Dunham  had  never  been 
abroad,  as  one  might  imagine  from  his  calHng 
Lvdia's  presence  a  very  American  thing  ;  but 
he  had  always  consorted  with  people  who  had 
lived  in  Europe,  he  read  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  habitually,  and  the  London  weekly 
newspapers,  and  this  gave  him  the  foreign 
standpoint  from  which  he  was  fond  of  view- 
ing his  native  world.  "It's  incredible,"  he 
added  *' Who  in  the  world  can  she  be  ?  "  "Oh 
I  don't  know,"  returned  Staniford,  with  a  cold 
disgust ;  •'  I  should  object  to  the  society  of 
such  a  young  person  for  a  month  or  six  weeks, 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and 
with  frequent  respites  ;  but  to  be  imprisoned 
on  the  same  ship  with  herand  to  have  her  on 
one's  mind  and  in  one's  way  the  whole  time  is 
more  than  I  bargained  for.  Captain  Jenness 
should  have  told  us  ;  though,  I  suppose,  he 
thought  that  if  she  could  stand  it  we  might. 
There's  that  point  of  view.  But  it  takes  all 
ease  and  comfort  out  of  the  prospect." 

At  this  point,  however,  the  questionable 
youth,  Mr.  Hicks,  comes  up  to  report  all 
the  gossip  about  Lydia  that  he  can  glean 
from  the  cabin-boy,  and  immediately  the 
sympathies  of  the  two  friends  set  strongly 
in  her  favor.  Hicks  finds  himself  severely 
snubbed,  and  Staniford  concludes  that 
Lydia's  unprotected  presence  among  them 
is  "plainly  due  to  a  supernatural  inno- 
cence on  the  part  of  herself  and  her 
friends,  which  wouldn't  occur  among  any 
other  people  in  the  world  but  ours." 
They  agree,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  to 
"make  her  feel  that  there  is  nothing  ir- 
regular or  uncommon  in  her  beins:  here 
as  she  is.  At  the  same  time  Staniford, 
the  elder  and  cleverer  of  the  two  friends, 
does  not  allow  his  gentlemanly  instincts 
to  blind  him  to  the  comedy  of  Lydia's 
Yankeeisms  and  curious  bringing  up. 
He  philosophically  declares  her  beauty  is 
only  "  part  of  the  general  tiresomeness  of 
the  situation,"  and  finds  perpetual  enter- 
tainment in  speculating  with  Dunham  as 
to  the  countrified  views  and  feelings  hid- 
den under  the  girl's  quiet  manner.  Mean- 
while the  whole  ship  devotes  itself  to 
taking  care  of  Lydia.     Dunham,  who  is 


High  Church,  and  engaged,  befriends  her 
from  a  purely  disinterested  standpoint, 
the  captain  watches  over  her  as  he  would 
over  one  of  his  own  girls,  the  sailors 
show  her  little  attentions,  the  cabin  boy 
fetches  and  carries  for  her,  and  even 
Hicks,  now  compulsorily  sober  and  well 
behaved,  shows  himself  pleasant  and  re- 
spectful. Only  vStaniford  holds  aloof. 
He  has  a  turn  for  character-reading,  and 
for  a  time  prefers  dissecting  Lydia  at  a 
distance  to  making  friends  with  her.  Of 
course  the  aim  of  the  story  is  to  show 
how  Staniford's  indifference  gives  way 
first  of  all  to  the  natural  interest  of  a 
young  man  in  a  young  girl  ;  then  to  jeal- 
ous}', and,  lastly,  to  the  mingled  power  of 
the  young  girl's  beauty,  helplessness,  and 
genuine  refinement  of  nature. 

The  only  incident,  properly  so  called, 
in  the  voyage  is  afforded  by  Hicks's  out- 
break of  drunkenness  at  Gibraltar,  and 
by  Staniford's  meeting  with  some  fash- 
ionable friends  of  his  at  Messina.  But 
every  page  is  interesting,  and  Lydia's 
tete-a-tetes,  now  with  Dunham,  now  with 
Staniford,  her  musical  relations  with 
Hicks  and  the  jealousy  they  rouse  in 
Staniford,  and  through  it  all  her  inno- 
cence, her  uaiTeid,  her  unconsciousness 
in  the  midst  of  a  situation  which  would 
have  proved  intolerably  embarrassing  to 
any  one  less  ignorant  and  unworldly, 
make  up  a  charming  picture.  The  plot 
begins  to  thicken  towards  the  climax  with 
the  appearance  of  the  Messina  friends. 
Their  astonishment  recalls  Staniford  to 
the  oddity  of  Lydia's  position,  and  at  the 
same  time  makes  him  feel  by  contrast  the 
peculiar  rarity  and  simplicity  of  her  char- 
acter. His  love  takes  rapid  and  fiery 
shape,  and  only  his  chivalrous  scruples 
prevent  his  proposing  to  her  before  they 
part  at  Trieste.  He  resolves,  however, 
to  take  no  advantage  of  her  loneliness, 
and  to  wait  till  she  is  under  her  aunt's 
roof  at  Venice.  The  complications  to 
which  this  leads,  and  the  cruel  way  in 
which  Lydia's  eyes  are  opened  at  Venice 
to  the  social  solecism  she  has  committed 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic  without  a  cha- 
perone,  bring  a  vein  of  pathos  into  the 
story  and  supply  the  necessary  relief  to 
the  pretty  little  Utopia  on  board  the 
"  Aroostook."  Her  aunt  gets  the  terrible 
truth  out  of  her:  — 

"  Had  you  many  passengers  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Erwin.  "  But  of  course  not.  That  was  what 
made  it  so  delightful  when  I  came  over  that 
way.  I  was  newly  married  then,  and  with 
spirits  —  oh,  dear  me,  for  anything.  It  was 
one  adventure  the  whole  way,  and  we  got  so 
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well  acquainted  it  was  like  one  family.  I  sup- 
pose your  grandfather  put  you  in  charge  of 
some  family.  I  know  artists  sometimes  come 
out  that  way,  and  people  for  their  health." 

"There  waS  no  family  on  our  ship,"  said 
Lydia.  "  My  state  room  h:id  been  fixed  up 
for  the  captain's  wife." 

"  Our  captain's  wife  was  along,  too,"  inter- 
posed Mrs.  Erwin.  "She  was  such  a  joke 
with  us.  She  had  been  out  to  Venice  on  a 
voyage  before,  and  used  to  be  always  talking 
about  the  Du-ca/  Palace.  And  did  they  really 
turn  out  of  their  state  room  for  you  .-'  " 

"  She  was  not  along,"  said  Lydia. 

"Not  along?"  repeated  Mrs.  Erwin  feebly. 
"  Who  —  who  were  the  other  passengers  ?  " 

"There  were  three  gentlemen,"  answered 
Lydia. 

"  Three  gentlemen  ?  Three  men  ?  Three 
—  and  you  —  and"  —  Mrs.  Erwin  fell  back 
upon  her  pillow,  and  remained  gazing  at  Lydia, 
with  a  sort  of  remote,  bewildered  pity,  as  at 
perdition,  not  indeed  beyond  compassion,  but 
far  beyond  help.  Lydia's  color  had  been  com- 
ing and  going,  but  now  it  settled  to  a  clear 
white,  Mrs.  Erwin  commanded  herself  suffi- 
ciently to  resume  :  — 

"  And  there  were  —  there  were  —  no  other 
ladies  ? " 

"  No." 

"  And  you  were " 

"  [  was  the  only  woman  on  board,"  replied 
Lydia.  She  rose  abruptly,  striking  the  edge 
of  the  table  in  her  movement,  and  setting  its 
china  and  silver  jarring.     "  Oh,  I  know  what 


you  mean,  Aunt  Josephine  ;  but  two  days  3*^0 
I  couldn't  have  dreamt  it.  From  the  time  the 
ship  sailed  till  I  reached  this  wicked  place 
there  wasn't  a  word  said  nor  a  look  looked  to 
make  me  think  I  wasn't  just  as  right  and  safe 
there  as  if  I  had  been  in  my  own  room  at 
home.  They  were  never  anything  but  kind 
and  good  to  me.  They  never  let  me  think 
that  they  could  be  my  enemies,  or  that  I  must 
suspect  them  and  be  on  the  watch  against 
them.  They  were  Americans  !  I  had  to  wait 
for  one  of  your  Europeans   to  teach   me  that, 

for  that  officer  who  was  here  yesterday ■" 

"Oil!  "she  moaned.  "  i%  has  been  in  Eu- 
rope, too,  and  I  suppose  he's  like  the  rest  of 
3'ou ;  and  he  thought  because  I  was  alone  and 

helpless  he  had  the  right  to Oh,  I  see 

it.  I  see  now  that  he  never  meant  anything, 
and  —  Oh,  oh,  oh." 

Of  course  no  novelist  with  a  heart  could 
leave  such  a  heroine  uncomforted.  But 
Staniford  has  an  awkward  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  go  through  before  the  vessel  of 
love  glides  finally  into  port,  and  his  an- 
swers to  Lydia's  cross-questionings  are 
not  all  that  could  be  wished  in  point  of 
frankness.  If  only  Lydia  could  have 
overheard  one  of  the  early  conversations 
between  Stanifprd  and  Dunham !  But 
the  reader  reflects  with  satisfaction  that 
the  two  are  safely  wedded,  and  that  Lydia 
will  never  know. 


'  Gigantic  Australian  Trees.  —  The  Min- 
neapolis Lumberman  in  a  recent  issue  gave  a 
lengthy  article  on  Australian  big  trees.  The 
writer  remarks  that  the  marvellous  dimensions 
of  the  forest  trees  of  this  continent  are  little 
known  by  the  majority  of  readers.  The  fol- 
lowing paragraph  may  perhaps  be  fresh  news 
to  some  of  our  readers  :  The  trackless  forests 
in  the  west  of  Tasmania  also  contain  huge  tim- 
ber, and  bushmen  report  that  they  have  met 
with,  specimens  of  eucalyptus  measuring  two 
hundred  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first 
branch,  and  fully  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  all.  Until  1873  there  was  standing  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  Mount  Wellington,  within  four 
miles  of  Hobart  Town,  a  eucalyptus  measuring 
eighty-six  feet  in  girth  and  more  than  three 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  its  ruined  boll  still 
forms  a  grim  chamber  in  which  many  a  merry 
party  have  enjoyed  a  picnic.  The  famous  tree 
of  the  Huon  forest  measures  seventy  feet  in 
girth  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  stated  to 


be  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  but  in  the 
deep  gorges  of  this  grand  forest  the  writer  has 
seen  higher  trees  than  this,  though  not  of  quite 
equal  circumference.  But  Victoria  now  claims 
the  glory  of  owning  the  biggest  of  all  the  living 
"  big  trees  "  in  the  world,  so  far  as  height  is 
concerned.  In  the  Dandenong  district  at 
Fernshaw  has  recently  been  discovered  a  speci- 
men of  Eiicalyphis  amygdalia,  or  almond-leaf 
gum,  which  has  been  accurately  measured  as 
reaching  the  enormous  height  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  before  throwing  out  a  single 
branch,  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  to  the 
top,  and  having  a  girth  of  sixty  feet  at  some 
distance  above  the  ground.  Some  idea  of 
what  a  height  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
represents  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that 
this  gum-tree,  if  growing  by  the  side  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  Westminster,  would 
overtop  the  clock-tower  by  exactly  one  hundred 
feet. 
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LOVE-SONG. 


Ere  the  lovely  dream  is  broken,  ere  the  glamor 
fades  away, 

Ere  the  tender  mists  of  morning  melt  beneath 
the  perfect  day ; 

While  yet  around  the  shrine  we  kneel  at,  lin- 
gers the  sweet  rosy  glow, 

And  the  music  keeps  true  measure;  darling, 
let  me  go  ! 

Though  my  foot  shrinks  back  in  terror,  from 

the  path  that  I  must  tread. 
Where  dim  ghosts  each  step  are  haunting,  and 

the  cloud  frowns  overhead  ; 
Though  my  hand  clings  wildly  to  it ;  the  fond 

clasp  whose  strength  I  know. 
Though  my  heart  half  breaks  to  say  it ;  darling, 

let  me  go  ! 

Aye,  the  true  eyes  look  undaunted,  down  the 
future's  devious  way. 

And  the  soul  of  faith  is  thrilling  in  each  ear- 
nest word  you  say ; 

But  the  sad  eye  of  experience  sees  beneath 
youth's  radiant  glow. 

Slow  and  sure  Time  works  his  mission  ;  darling, 
let  me  go  ! 

Worse  than  all,  ay,  worse  than  parting,  tho' 

the  word  knells  like  despair. 
To  watch  the  flower  closely,  fondly,  and  find 

the  sign  of  canker  there  ; 
To  read  the  first  faint  touch  of  languor;  the 

first  impatient  chafe  to  know  ! 
Ere  you  feel  the  chain  you  cherish ;  darling, 

let  me  go !] 

Dearest,   truest,  loved   so  fondly,  loved   with 

passion  never  told. 
Better  death   itself   than  feeling   touch   grow 

careless,  tone  ring  cold. 
While  the  light  is  fullest,  freest,  of  the  bliss  I 

treasure  so, 
While  my  idol  is  mine  only ;  darling,  let  me 

go! 

Let  me  go,  yet  not  forget  me,  all  too  weak  to 

lose  it  quite. 
It,  the  glory  and  the  gladness,  flooding  every 

sense  in  light ; 
Love  itself,  in  youth's  sweet  potence,  scarce 

could  firmer  faith  bestow, 
Yet,  just  because  I  love  so  dearly ;  darling,  let 

me  go  ! 

All  The  Year  Rouad. 
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Sweet  little  maid,  whose  golden-rippled  head 

Between  me  and  my  grief  its  beauty  rears. 
With  quick  demand  for  song  —  all   singing's 
dead ; 
My  heart  is  sad ;  mine  eyes  are  dimmed  with 
tears. 


Oh,  ask  me  not  for  songs !     I  cannot  sing ; 

My  ill-tuned   notes  would  do  sweet  music 
wrong  ; 
I  have  no  smile  to  greet  the  laughing  spring, 

No  voice  to  join  in  summer's  tide  of  song. 

More  from  October's  dying  glory  takes 
My  heart  its  hymn  ;  and  fuller  sympathy 

Finds  with  the  autumn  hurricane  that  makes 
The  forest  one  convulsive  agony. 

Or,  when  the  last  brown  leaves  in  winter  fall, 
While  all  the  world  in  grim  frost-fetters  lies, 

I  envy  them  the  snowflake's  gentle  pall, 

That  hides  their  sorrows  from  the  frowning 
skies. 


Methinks  it  would  be  sweet  like  them  to  rest. 
O'er  life's  mad  scene   to   pull  the  curtain 
down ; 
Rest,  where  no  weary  dream  will  pierce  the 
breast. 
Of  perished  love  or  unfulfilled  renown  : 

No  weariness  of  patient  work  uncrowned 
By  its  reward  ;  no  early  hopes  destroyed  ; 

No  vain  desires,  nor  thing  desired' and  found 
Void  of  enjoyment  when  at  last  enjoyed. 

Perchance  when  mist  of  intervening  years 
Softens  the  past  —  as  oft  at  close  of  day 

The  far  grim  range  all  beautiful  appears. 
Kissed  into  brightness  by  the  sunset  ray  — 

When  the  sharp  pang  of  bitter  memories  born. 
Has  lost  its  sting,  and  this  my  present  pain 

Shows  like  some  ill  dream  in  the  lightjof  morn, 
I'll  sing  thee  o'er  the  olden  songs  again. 
Chambers'  Journal.  R.    W.   BOND. 
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As  some  vast  rock  just  parted  from  the  shore 
By  little  space  of  dimly  shadowed  wave, 
Seemeth  to  mock  the  angry  storms  that  lave 
Its  strong  dark  breast  that  doth  not  heed  the 

war. 
Nor  care  for  all  the  fearful  seas  that  pour 
Their  waters  o'er  it,  as  if  ocean  strave 
To  draw  him  down  to  an  uneasy  grave 
Never  to  see  the  sunshine  any  more  ; 
So  would  I,  standing  in  life's  bitter  sea. 
In  life's  most  awful  moments  of  despair. 
Stand  by  unmoved  a  little  from  the  land ; 
Safe   in    mine   own   heart's   peace,   my   heart 

should  be. 
And   that  wild  sea  that  rages  round  should 

bear 
My  burden  for  me ;  if  my  home  but  stand. 

All  The  Year  Round 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
MISS  EDGEWORTH. 
Early  Days. 
I. 
Few  authoresses  in  these  days  can  have 
enjoyed  the  ovations  and  attentions  which 
seem  to  have  been  considered  the  due  of 
distinguished  ladies  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  beginning  ©f  this  one. 
To  read  the  accounts  of  the  receptions 
and  compliments  which  fell  to  their  lot 
may  well  fill  later  and  lesser  luminaries 
with  envy.  Crowds  opened  to  admit 
them,  banquets  spread  themselves  out 
befure  them,  lights  were  lighted  up  and 
flowers  were  scattered  at  their  feet. 
Dukes,  editors,  prime  ministers,  awaited 
their  convenience  on  their  staircases; 
whole  theatres  rose  up  en  masse  to  greet 
the  gifted  creators  of  this  and  that  immor- 
tal tragedy.  The  authoresses  themselves, 
to  do  them  justice,  seem  to  have  been  very 
little  dazzled  by  all  this  excitement. 
Hannah  More  contentedly  retires  with  her 
maiden  sisters  to  the  Parnassus  on  the 
Mendip  Hills,  where  they  sew  and  chat 
and  make  tea  and  teach  the  village  chil- 
dren. Dear  Joanna  Baillie,  modest  and 
beloved,  lives  on  to  peaceful  age  in  her 
pretty  old  house  at  Hampstead,  looking 
through  treetops  and  sunshine  and  clouds 
towards  distant  London.  "Out  there, 
where  all  the  storms  are,"  I  heard  the 
children  saying  yesterday  as  they  watched 
the  overhanging  gloom  of  smoke  which 
veils  the  city  of  metropolitan  thunders 
and  lightning.  Maria  Edgeworth's  appa- 
ritions as  a  literary  lioness  in  the  rush  of 
London  and  of  Paris  society  were  but  in- 
terludes in  her  existence,  and  her  real 
life  was  one.  of  constant  exertion  and  in- 
dustry spent  far  away  in  an  Irish  home 
among  her  own  kindred  and  occupations 
and  interests.  We  may  realize  what  these 
were  when  we  read  that  Mr.  Edge  worth 
had  no  less  than  four  wives,  who  all  left 
children,  and  that  Maria  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  whole  family.  Besides 
this,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  fa- 
ther whom  she  idolized  was  himself  a 
man  of  extraordinary  powers,  brilliant  in 
conversation  (so  I  have  been  told),  full  of 
animation,  of  interest,  of  plans  for  his 
country,  his  family,  for  education  and  lit- 


erature, for  mechanics  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries ;  that  he  was  a  gentleman  widely 
connected,  hospitably  inclined,  with  a 
large  estate  and  many  tenants  to  over- 
look, with  correspondence  and  acquaint- 
ances all  over  the  world;  and,  besides  all 
this,  with  various  schemes  in  his  brain,  to 
be  eventually  realized  by  others,  of  wb.ich 
velocipedes,  tramways,  and  telegraphs 
were  but  a  few  of  the  items. 

One  could  imagine  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  hurry  and  excitement 
of  London  life  must  have  sometimes 
seemed  tranquillity  itself  compared  with 
the  many  and  absorbing  interests  of  such 
a  family.  What  these  interests  were  may 
be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  a  very  in- 
teresting memoir  from  which  the  writer 
of  this  essay  has  been  allowed  to  quote. 
It  is  a  book  privately  printed  and  written 
for  the  use  of  her  children  by  the  widow 
of  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  and  is  a 
record,  among  other  things,  of  a  faithful 
and  most  touching  friendship  between 
Maria  and  her  father's  wife  —  "a  friend- 
ship lasting  for  over  fifty  years,  and  un- 
broken by  a  single  cloud  of  difference  or 
mistrust."  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who  was 
Miss  Beaufort  before  her  marriage,  and 
about  the  same  age  as  Miss  Edgeworth, 
unconsciously  reveals  her  own  most 
charming  and  unselfish  nature  as  she  tells 
her  stepdaughter's  story. 

When  the  writer  looks  back  upon  her 
own  childhood,  it  seems  to  her  that  she 
lived  in  company  with  a  delightful  host 
of  little  playmates,  bright,  busy,  clever 
children,  whose  cheerful  presence  re- 
mains more  vividly  in  her  mind  than  that 
of  many  of  the  real  little  boys  and  girls 
who  used  to  appear  and  disappear  dis- 
connectedly as  children  do  in  childhood, 
when  friendship  and  companionship  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  convenience 
of  grown-up  people.  Now  and  again  came 
little  cousins  or  friends  to  share  our 
games,  but  day  by  day,  constant  and  un- 
changing, ever  to  be  relied  upon,  smiled 
our  most  lovable  and  friendly  companions 
—  simple  Susan,  lame  Jervas,  Talbot,  the 
dear  Little  Merchants,  Jem  the  widow's 
son  with  his  arms  round  old  Lightfoot's 
neck,  the  generous  Ben,  with  his  whipcord 
and  his  useful  proverb  of   "  Waste  not, 
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want  not  "  —  all  of  these  were  there  in  the 
window  corner  waiting  our  pleasure. 
After  "  Parents'  Assistant,"  to  which  fa- 
miliar words  we  attached  no  meaning 
whatever,  came  "  Popular  Tales  "  in  big 
brown  volumes  o&.  a  shelf  in  the  lumber- 
room  of  an  apartment  in  an  old  house  in 
Paris,  and  as  we  opened  the  boards,  lo ! 
creation  widened  to  our  view.  England, 
Ireland,  America,  Turkey,  the  mines  of 
Golconda,  the  streets  of  Bagdad,  thieves, 
travellers,  governesses,  natural  philos- 
ophy, and  fashionable  life,  were  all  laid  un- 
der contribution,  and  brought  interest  and 
adventure  to  our  humdrum  nursery  corner. 
All  Mr.  Edgeworth's  varied  teaching  and 
experience,  all  his  daughter's  genius  of 
observation,  came  to  interest  and  delight 
our  play-time,  and  that  of  a  thousand 
other  little  children  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  People  justly  praise  Miss 
Edgeworth's  admirable  stories  and  nov- 
els,  but  from  prejudice  and  early  associa- 
tion these  beloved  childish  histories  seem 
unequalled  still,  and  it  is  chiefly  as  a 
writer  for  children  that  we  venture  to 
consider  her  here.  Some  of  the  stories 
are  indeed  little  idylls  in  their  way.  Wal- 
ler Scott,  who  best  knew  how  to  write  for 
the  young  so  as  to  charm  grandfathers  as 
well  as  Hugh  Littlejohn,  Esq.,  and  all  the 
grandchildren,  is  said  to  have  wiped  his 
kind  eyes  as  he  put  down  "  Simple  Susan." 
A  child's  book,  says  a  reviewer  of  those 
days  defining  in  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
should  be  "  not  merely  less  dry,  less  diffi- 
cult, than  a  book  for  grown-up  people  ; 
but  more  rich  in  interest,  more  true  to 
nature,  more  exquisite  in  art,  more  abun- 
dant in  every  quality  that  replies  to  child- 
hood's keener  and  fresher  perception." 
Children  like  facts,  they  like  short,  vivid 
sentences  that  tell  the  story :  as  they 
listen  intently,  so  they  read  ;  every  word 
lias  its  value  for  them.  It  has  been  a  real 
surprise  to  the  writer  to  find,  on  re-read- 
ing some  of  these  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  adventure  which  she  had  not  looked 
at  since  her  childhood,  that  the  details 
which  she  had  imagined  spread  over 
much  space,  are  contained  in  a.  few  sen- 
tences at  the  beginning  of  a  page.  These 
sentences,  however,  show  the  true  art  of 
the  writer. 


It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything 
be^tter  suited  to  the  mind  of  a  very  young 
person  than  these  pleasant  stories,  so 
complete  in  themselves,  so  interesting,  so 
varied.  The  description  of  Jervas's  es- 
cape from  the  mine  where  the  miners  had 
plotted  his  destruction,  almost  rises  to 
poetry  in  its  simple  diction.  Lame  Jervas 
has  warned  his  master  of  the  miners' plot, 
and  shown  him  the  vein  of  ore  which  they 
have  concealed.  The  miners  have  sworn 
vengeance  against  him,  and  his  life  is  in 
danger.  His  master  helps  him  to  get 
away,  and  comes  into  the  room  before 
daybreak,  bidding  him  rise  and  put  on  the 
clothes  which  he  has  brought.  "  I  fol- 
lowed him  out  of  the  house  before  any- 
body else  was  awake,  and  he  took  me 
across  the  fields  towards  the  high  road. 
At  this  place  we  waited  till  we  heard  the 
tinklinsr  of  the  bells  of  a  team  of  horses. 
'Here  comes  the  wagon,'  said  he,  'in 
which  we  are  to  go.  So  fare  you  well, 
Jervas.  I  shall  hear  how  you  go  on  ;  and 
I  only  hope  you  will  serve  your  next  mas- 
ter, whoever  he  may  be,  as  faithfully  as 
you  have  served  me.'  '  I  shall  never  find 
so  good  a  master,'  wa?  all  I  could  say  for 
the  soul  of  me  ;  I  was  quite  overcome  by 
his  goodness  and  sorrow  at  parting  with 
him,  as  I  then  thought,  forever."  The 
description  of  the  journey  is  very  pretty. 
"The  morning  clouds  began  to  clear 
away ;  I  could  see  my  master  at  some 
distance,  and  I  kept  looking  after  him  as 
the  wagon  went  on  slowly,  and  he  walked 
fast  away  over  the  fields."  Then  the  sun 
begins  to  rise.  The  wagoner  goes  on 
whistling,  but  lame  Jervas,  to  whom  the 
rising  sun  was  a  spectacle  wholly  surpris- 
ing, starts  upi,  exclaiming  in  wonder  and 
admiration.  The  wagoner  bursts  into  a 
loud  laugh.  "  Lud  a  marcy,"  says  he,  "  to 
hear  un'  and  look  at  un'  a  body  would 
think  the  oaf  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise 
afore ; "  upon  which  Jervas  remembers 
that  he  is  still  in  Cornwall,  and  must  not 
betray  himself,  and  prudently  hides  be- 
hind some  parcels,  only  just  in  time,  for 
they  meet  a  party  of  miners,  and  he  hears 
his  enemies'  voice  hailing  the  wagoner. 
All  the  rest  of  the  day  he  sits  within,  and 
amuses  himself  by  listening  to  the  bells 
of    the   team,   which    jingle    continually. 
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"  On  our  second  day's  journey,  however, 
I  ventured  out  of  my  hiding-place.  I 
walked  with  the  wagoner  up  and  down  the 
hills,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  the  singing 
of  the  birds,  and  the  delightful  smell  of 
the  honeysuckles  and  the  dog-roses  in  the 
hedges.  All  the  wild  flowers  and  even 
the  weeds  on  the  banks  by  the  wayside 
were  to  me  matters  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion. At  almost  every  step  I  paused  to 
observe  something  that  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at 
the  insensibility  of  my  fellow-traveller, 
who  plodded  along,  and  seldom  inter- 
rupted his  whistling  except  to  cry,  *  Gee 
Blackbird,  aw  woa,'  or  '  How  now, 
Smiler.'"  Then  Jervas  is  lost  in  admira- 
tion before  a  plant  "whose  stem  was 
about  two  feet  high,  and  which  had  a 
round,  shining,  purple,  beautiful  flower," 
and  the  wagoner,  with  a  look  of  scorn 
exclaims,  *' Help  thee,  lad,  dost  not  thou 
know  'tis  a  common  thistle?  "  After  this 
he  looks  upon  Jervas  as  very  nearly  an 
idiot.  "In  truth  I  believe  I  was  a  droll 
figure,  for  my  hat  was  stuck  full  of  weeds 
and  of  all  sorts  of  wild  flowers,  and  both 
my  coat  and  waistcoat  pockets  were 
stuffed  out  with  pebbles  and  funguses." 
Then  comes  Plymouth  Harbor :  Jervas 
ventures  to  ask  some  questions  about  the 
vessels,  to  which  the  wagoner  answers, 
"They  be  nothing  in  life  but  the  boats 
and  ships,  man  ;"  so  he  turned  away  and 
went  on  chewing  a  straw,  and  seemed  not 
a  whit  more  moved  to  admiration  than  he 
had  been  at  the  sight  of  the  thistle.  "  I 
conceived  a  high  admiration  of  a  man 
who  had  seen'  so  much  that  he  could  ad- 
mire nothing,"  says  Jervas,  with  a  touch 
of  real  humor. 

Another  most  charming  little  idyll  is 
that  of  "Simple  Susan,"  who  was  a  real 
maiden  living:  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Edgeworthstown.  The  story  seems  to 
have  been  mislaid  for  a  time  in  the  stir- 
ring events  of  the  first  Irish  rebellion, 
and  overlooked,  like  some  little  daisy  by 
a  battle-field.  Few  among  us  will  not 
have  shared  Mr.  Edgeworth's  partiality 
for  the  charming  little  tale.  The  children 
fling  their  garlands  and  gather  their 
scented  violets.  Susan  bakes  her  cottajje 
loaves  and  gathers  marigolds  for  broth, 


and  tends  her  mother  to  the  distant  tune 
of  Philip's  pipe  coming  across  the  fields. 
As  we  read  the  story  again  it  seems  as  if 
we  could  almost  hear  the  music  soundinsT 
above  the  children's  voices,  and  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb,  and  scent  the  fragrance 
of  the  primroses  and  the  double  violets, 
so  simply  and  delightfully  is  the  whole 
story  constructed.  Among  all  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  characters  few  are  more  familiar 
to  the  world  than  that  of  Susan's  pretty 
pet  lamb. 

II. 

No  sketch  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  life, 
however  slight,  would  be  complete  with- 
out a  few  words  about  certain  persons 
coming  a  generation  before  her  (and  be- 
longing still  to  the  age  of  periwigs),  who 
were  her  father's  associates  and  her  own 
earliest  friends.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  bewil- 
dering versatility  of  nature,  he  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  faithful  in  his  friend- 
ships. He  might  take  up  new  ties,  but 
he  clung  pertinaciously  to  those  which 
had  once  existed.  His  daughter  inherited 
that  same  steadiness  of  affection.  The 
wisest  man  of  our  own  day  writing  of 
these  very  people  has  said,  "There  is, 
perhaps,  no  safer  test  of  a  man's  real 
character  than  that  of  his  long-continued 
friendship  with  good  and  able  men.  Now 
Mr.  Edgeworth,  the  father  of  Maria 
Edgeworth  the  authoress,  asserts,  after 
mentioning  the  names  of  Keir,  Day, 
Small,  Boulton,  Watt,  Wedgewood,  and 
Darwin,  that  their  mutual  intimacy  has 
never  been  broken  except  by  death.  To 
these  names  those  of  Edgeworth  himself 
and  of  the  Galtons  may  be  added.  The 
correspondence  in  my  possession  shows 
the  truth  of  the  above  assertion." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  first  came  to  Lichfield 
to  make  Mr.  Darwin's- acquaintance.  His 
second  visit  was  to  his  friend  Mr.  Day, 
the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton," 
who  had  taken  a  house  in  the  valley  of 
Stow,  and  who  invited  him  one  Christmas 
on  a  visit.  "  About  the  year  1765,"  says 
Miss  Seward,  "came  to  Lichfield,  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Reading,  the  young 
and  gay  philosopher,  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  a 
man  of  fortune,  and  recently  married  to  a 
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Miss  Elers,  of  Oxfordshire.  The  fame  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  varied  talents  allured  Mr.  E. 
to  the  city  they  graced."  And  the  lady  goes 
on  to  describe  Mr.  Edgevvorth  himself: 
"Scarcely  two-and-twenty,  with  an  exte- 
rior yet  more  juvenile,  having  mathematic 
science,  mechanic  ingenuity,  and  a  com- 
petent portion  of  classical  learning,  with 
the  possession  of  modern  languages.  .  .  . 
He  danced,  he  fenced,  he  winged  his  ar- 
rows with  more  than  philosophic  skill," 
continues  the  lady,  herself  a  person  of  no 
little  celebrity  in  her  time  and  place.  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  in  his  memoirs,  pays  a  re- 
spectful tribute  to  Miss  Seward's  charms, 
to  her  agreeable  conversation,  her  beauty, 
her  thick  tresses,  her  sprightliness  and 
address.  Such  moderate  expressions  fail, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  this  lady's  pow- 
ers, to  her  enthusiasm,  her  poetry,  her 
partisanship.  The  portrait  pretixed  to  her 
letters  is  that  of  a  dignified  person  vvith 
an  oval  face  and  dark  eyes,  the  thick, 
brown  tresses  are  twined  with  pearls,  her 
graceful  figure  is  robed  in  the  softest  furs 
and  draperies  of  the  period.  In  her  very 
first  letter  she  thus  poetically  describes 
her  surroundings:  *' The  autumnal  glory 
of  this  day  puts  to  shame  the  summer's 
sullenness.  I  sit  writing  upon  this  dear 
green  terrace,  feeding  at  intervals  my  little 
golden-breasted  songsters.  The  embo- 
somed vale  of  Stow  glows  sunny  through 
the  Claude-Lorraine  tint  which  is  spread 
over  the  scene  like  the  blue  mist  over  a 
plum.^' 

In  this  Claude-Lorraine-plum-tinted  val- 
ley stood  the  house  which  Mr.  Day  had 
taken,  and  where  Mr.  Edgeworth  had 
come  on  an  eventful  visit.  Miss  Seward 
herself  lived  with  her  parents  in  the 
bishop's  palace  at  Lichfield.  There  was 
also  a  younger  sister,  "Miss  Sally,"  who 
died  as  a  girl,  and  another  very  beautiful 
young  lady  their  friend,  by  name  Honora 
Sneyd,  placed  under  Mrs.  Seward's  care. 
She  was  the  heroine  of  Major  Andre's 
unhappy  romance.  He  too  lived  at  Lich- 
field with  his  mother,  and  his  hopeless 
love  gives  a  tragic  reality  to  this  by-gone 
holiday  of  youth  and  merry-making.  As 
one  reads  the  old  letters  and  memoirs  the 
echoes  of  its  laughter  reach  us.  One  can 
almost  see  the  young  folks  all  coming  to- 
gether out  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  where 
so  much  of  it  was  passed  ;  the  beautiful 
Honora,  surrounded  by  friends  and  ador- 
ers, chaperoned  by  the  graceful  muse  her 
senior,  also  much  admired,  and  much 
made  of.  Thomas  Day  is  striding  after 
them  in  silence  with  keen,  critical  glances  ; 
his    long,  black    locks  flow    unpowdered 
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down  his  back.  In  contrast  to  him  comes 
his  brilliant  and  dressy  companion,  Mr. 
Edgeworth,  who  talks  so  agreeably.  I 
can  imagine  little  Sabrina,  the  adopted 
foundling,  of  whom  so  many  stories  have 
been  told,  following  shyly  at  her  guar- 
dian's side  in  her  simple  dress  and  child- 
ish beauty,  and  Andre's  young,  handsome 
face  turned  towards  Miss  Sneyd.  So 
they  pass  on  happy  and  contented  in  each 
other's  company,  Honora  in  the  midst, 
beautiful,  stately,  reserved :  she  too  was 
not  destined  to  be  old. 

Miss  Seward  seems  to  have  loved  this 
friend  with  a  very  sincere  and  admiring 
affection,  and  to  have  bitterly  mourned 
her  early  death.  Her  letters  abound  in 
apostrophes  to  the  lost  Honora.  But  per- 
haps the  poor  muse  expected  too  much 
from  friendship,  too  much  from  life.  She 
expected,  as  we  all  do  at  times,  that  her 
friends  should  be  not  themselves  but  her, 
that  they  should  lead  not  their  lives  but 
her  own.  So  much  at  least  one  may 
gather  from  the  various  phases  of  her 
style  and  correspondence,  and  her  com- 
plaints of  Honora's  estrangement  and 
subsequent  coldness.  Perhaps,  also.  Miss 
Seward's  many  vagaries  and  sentiments 
may  have  frozen  Honora's  sympathies. 
Miss  Seward  was  all  asterisks  and  notes 
of  exclamation.  Honora  seems  to  have 
forced  feeling  down  to  its  most  scrupu- 
lous expression.  She  never  lived  to  be 
softened  by  experience  :  with  great  love 
she  also  inspired  aw-e  and  a  sort  of  sur- 
prise. One  can  imagine  her  pointing  the 
moral  of  the  purple  jar,  as  it  was  told  long 
afterwards  by  her  stepdaughter,  then  a 
little  girl  playing  at  her  own  mother's 
knee  in  her  nursery  by  the  river. 

People  in  the  days  of  shilling  postage 
were  better  correspondents  than  they  are 
now  when  we  have  to  be  content  with 
pennyworths.  Their  descriptions  and 
many  details  bring  all  the  chief  charac- 
ters vividly  before  us,  and  carry  us  into 
the  hearts  and  pocketbooks  of  the  little 
society  at  Lichfield  as  it  then  was.  The 
town  must  have  been  an  agreeable  sojourn 
in  those  days  for  people  of  some  preten- 
sion and  small  performance  ;  a  pleasant, 
lively  company  living  round  about  the 
old  cathedral  towers,  meeting  in  the  Close 
or  the  adjacent  gardens  or  the  hospitable 
palace  itself.  Here  the  company  would 
sip  tea,  talk  mild  literature,  quoting  Dr. 
Johnson  to  one  another  with  the  familiar- 
ity of  townsfolk.  From  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, too,  they  must  have  gained  something 
of  vigor  and  originality.  The  inhabitants 
of  Lichfield  seem  actually  to   have   read 
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each  other's  verses,  and  having  done  so 
to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  sit  down  and 
write  out  their  raptures. 

With  all  her  absurdities  Miss  Seward 
had  some  real  critical  power  and  appreci- 
ation ;  and  some  of  her  lines  are  very 
pretty.*  An  "Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  this 
Lichfield  Corinne.  Her  best-known  pro- 
ductions are  an  "  Elegy  on  Captain  Cook," 
a  "  Monody  on  Major  Andr^,"  whom  she 
had  known  from  her  early  youth ;  and 
there  is  a  poem  "  Louisa,"  of  which  she 
herself  speaks  very  highly.  But  even 
more  than  her  poetry  did  she  pique  her- 
self upon  her  epistolary  correspondence. 
It  must  have  been  well  worth  while  writ- 
ing letters  when  they  were  not  only  prized 
by  the  writer  and  the  recipients,  but  com- 
mented on  by  their  friends  in  after  years. 
"Court  Dewes,  Esq.,"  writes,  after  five 
years,  for  copies  of  Miss  Seward's  epistles 
to  Miss  Rogers  and  Miss  Weston,  of 
which  the  latter  begins  :  "  Soothing  and 
welcome  to  me,  dear  Sophia,  is  the  regret 
you  express  for  our  separation  !  Pleas- 
ant were  the  weeks  we  have  recently 
passed  together  in  this  ancient  and  em- 
bowered mansion !  I  had  strongly  felt 
the  silence  and  vacancy  of  the  depriving 
day  on  which  you  vanished.  How  prone 
are  our  hearts  perversely  to  quarrel  with 
the  friendly  coercion  of  employment  at 
the  very  instant  in  which  it  is  clearing  the 
torpid  and  injurious  mists  of  unavailing 
melancholy."  Then  follows  a  sprightly 
attack  before  which  Johnson  may  have 
quailed  indeed..  "  Is  the  Fe-fa-fum  of 
literature  that  snuffs  afar  the  fame  of  his 
brother  authors,  and  thirsts  for  its  de- 
struction, to  be  allowed  to  gallop  unmo- 
lested over  the  fields  of  criticism.''  A 
few  pebbles  from  the  well-springs  of  truth 
and  eloquence  are  all  that  is  wanted  to 
bring  the  might  of  his  envy  low."  This 
celebrated  letter,  which  may  stand  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole  six  volumes,  con- 
cludes with  the  following  apostrophe  :  — 
"Virtuous  friendship,  how  pure,  how  sa- 
cred are  thy  delights  !  Sophia,  thy  mind 
is  capable  of  tasting  them  in  all  their 
poignance:  against  how  many  of  life's 
incidents  may  that  capacity  be  considered 
as  a  counterpoise  !  " 

*  In  a  notice  of  Miss  Seward  in  \.h&  Annual  Register, 
just  after  her  death  in  1809,  the  writer,  who  seems  to 
nave  known  her,  says,  "Conscious  of  ability,  she  freely 
displayed  herself  in  a  manner  equally  remote  from  an- 
noyance and  affectation.  .  ,  .  Her  errors  arose  from  a 
glowing  imagination  joined  to  an  excessive  sensibility, 
cherished  instead  of  repressed  by  early  habits.  It  is 
understood  that  she  has  left  the  whole  of  her  works  to 
Mr.  Scott,  the  northern  poet,  with  a  view  to  their  pub- 
lication with  her  life  and  posthumous  pieces.'' 


There  were  constant  rubs,  which  are 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  between  Miss  Sew- 
ard and  Dr.  Darwin,  who  though  a  poet 
was  also  a  singularly  witty,  downright 
man,  outspoken  and  humorous.  The  lady 
admires  his  genius,  bitterly  resents  his 
sarcasms;  of  his  celebrated  work,  "The 
Botanic  Garden,"  she  says,  "  It  is  a  string 
of  poetic  brilliants,  and  they  are  of  the 
first  water,  but  the  eye  will  be  apt  to  want 
the  intersticial  black  velvet  to  give  effect 
to  their  lustre."  In  later  days,  notwith- 
standing her  "elegant  language,"  as  Mr. 
Charles' Darwin  calls  it,  she  said  several 
spiteful  things  of  her  old  friend,  but  they 
seem  more  prompted  by  private  pique 
than  malice. 

If  Miss  Seward  was  the  Minerva  and 
Dr.  Darwin  the  Jupiter  of  the  Lichfield 
society,  its  philosopher  was  Thomas  Day, 
of  whom  Miss  Seward's  description  is  so 
good  that  I  cannot  help  one  more  quota- 
tion :  — 

"  Powder  and  fine  clothes  were  at  that 
time  the  appendages  of  gentlemen  ;  Mr. 
Day  wore  not  either.  He  was  tall  and 
stooped  in  the  shoulders,  full  made  but 
not  corpulent,  and  in  his  meditative  and 
melancholy  air  a  degree  of  awkwardness 
and  dignity  were  blended."  She  then 
compares  him  with  his  guest,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth.  "  Less  graceful,  less  amusing,  less 
brilliant  than  Mr.  E.,  but  more  highly 
imaginative,  more  classical,  and  a  deeper 
reasoner  ;  strict  integrity,  energetic  friend- 
ship, open-handed  generosity,  and  diffu- 
sive charity,  greatly  overbalanced  on  the 
side  of  virtue,  the  tincture  of  misanthropic 
gloom  and  proud  contempt  of  common- 
life  society."  Wright,  of  Derby,  painted 
a  full-length  picture  of  Mr.  Day  in  1770. 
"  Mr.  Day  looks  upward  enthusiastically,, 
meditating  on  the  contents  of  a  book  held, 
in  his  dropped  right  hand  ...  a  fiash  of 
lightning  plays  in  his  hair  and  illuminates 
the  contents  of  the  volume."  "  Dr.  Dar- 
win," adds  Miss  Seward,  "sat  to  Mr. 
Wright  about  the  same  period  —  that  was 
a  simply  contemplative  portrait  of  the 
most  perfect  resemblance." 

III. 

Maria  must  have  been  three  years  old 
this  eventful  Christmas  time  when  her 
father,  leaving  his  wife  in  Berkshire,  came 
to  stay  with  Mr.  Day  at  Lichfield,  and 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Sew- 
ard and  her  poetic  circle.  Mr.  Day,  who 
had  once  already  been  disappointed  in 
love,  and  whose  romantic  scheme  of 
adopting  his  foundlings,  and  of  educating 
one  of  them  to  be  his  wife,  has  often  been 
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described,  had  brought  one  of  the  maid- 
ens to  the  house  he  had  taken  at  Lich- 
field. This  was  Sabrina,  as  he  had  called 
her.  Lucretia,  having  been  found  trouble- 
some, had  been  sent  off  with  a  dowry  to 
be  apprenticed  to  a  milliner.  Sabrina  was 
a  charming  little  girl  of  thirteen  ;  every- 
body liked  her,  especially  the  friendly 
ladies  at  the  palace,  who  received  her 
with  constant  kindness,  as  they  did  Mr. 
Day  himself  and  his  visitor.  What  Miss 
Seward  thought  of  Sabrina's  education  I 
do  not  know.  The  poor  child  was  to  be 
taught  to  despise  luxury,  to  ignore  fear,  to 
be  superior  to  pain.  She  appears,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  very  fond  of  her  bene- 
factor, but  to  have  constantly  provoked 
him  by  starting  and  screaming  whenever 
he  fired  uncharged  pistols  at  her  skirts, 
or  dropped  hot,  melted  sealing-wax  on  her 
bare  arms.  She  is  described  as  lovely 
and  artless,  not  fond  of  books,  incapable 
of  understanding  scientific  problems,  or 
of  keeping  the  imaginary  and  terrible 
secrets  with  which  her  guardian  used  to 
try  her  nerves.  I  do  not  know  if  it  had 
yet  occurred  to  him  that  Honora  Sneyd 
was  all  that  his  dreams  could  have  im- 
agined. One  day  he  left  Sabrina  under 
many  restrictions,  and  returning  unexpect- 
edly found  her  wearing  some  garment  or 
handkerchief  of  which  he  did  not  ap- 
prove. Poor  Sabrina  was  evidently  not 
meant  to  mate  and  soar  with  philosophical 
eagles;  and,  after  this  episode,  she  too 
was  despatched,  to  board  with  an  old  lady, 
in  peace  for  a  time,  let  us  hope,  and  in 
tranquil  mediocrity. 

Mr.  Edge  worth  approved  of  this  ar- 
rangement; he  did  not  consider  that  Sa- 
brina was  suited"  to  his  friend.  But  being 
taken  in  due  time  to  call  at  the  palace,  he 
was  charmed  with  Miss  Seward,  and  still 
more  by  all  he  saw  of  Honora;  compar- 
ing her,  alas!  in  his  mind  "with  all 
other  women,  and  secretly  acknowledging 
her  superiority."  At  first,  he  says.  Miss 
.Seward's  brilliance  overshadowed  Honora, 
■but  very  soon  her  merits  grew  upon  the 
bystanders. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  carefully  concealed  his 
feelings  except  from  his  host,  who  was 
beginning  himself  to  contemplate  a  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Sneyd.  Mr.  Day  pres- 
ently proposed  formally  in  writing  for  the 
hand  of  the  lovely  Honora,  and  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  to  take  the  packet  and 
to  bring  back  the  answer;  and  being  mar- 
ried himself,  and  out  of  the  running,  he 
appears  to  have  been  unselfishly  anxious 
for  his  friend's  success.  In  the  packet 
Mr.  Day  had  written  down  the  conditions 
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to  which  he  should  expect  his  wife  to 
subscribe.  She  would  have  to  give  up  all 
luxuries,  amenities,  and  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  promise  to  seclude  herself 
in  his  company.  Miss  Sneyd  seems  to 
have  kept  Mr.  Edgeworth  waiting  while 
she  wrote  back  at  once  and  decidedly, 
saying  that  she  could  not  admit  the  unqual- 
ified control  of  a  husband  over  all  her 
actions,  nor  the  necessity  for  "  seclusion 
from  society  to  preserve  female  virtue." 
Finding  that  Honora  absolutely  refused  to 
change  her  way  of  life,  Mr.  Day  went  into 
a  fever,  for  which  Dr.  Darwin  bled  him. 
Nor  did  he  recover  until  another  Miss 
Sneyd,  Elizabeth  by  name,  made  her  ap* 
pearance  in  the  Close. 

Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  was  of  a  lively 
and  active  disposition,  had  introduced 
archery  among  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  he  describes  a  fine 
summer  evening's  entertainment,  passed 
in  agreeable  sports,  followed  by  dancing 
and  music,  in  the  course  of  which  Hono- 
ra's  sister.  Miss  Elizabeth,  appeared  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Lichfield  scene,  and 
immediately  joined  in  the  country  dance. 
There  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  two 
sisters  in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  memoirs,  of 
the  beautiful  and  distinguished  Honora, 
loving  science,  serious,  eager,  reserved  ; 
of  the  more  lovely  but  less  graceful  Eliza- 
beth, with  less  of  energy,  more  of  humor 
and  of  social  gifts  than  her  sister.  Eliza- 
beth Sneyd  was,  says  Edgeworth,  struck 
by  Day's  eloquence,  by  his  unbounded 
generosity,  by  his  scorn  of  wealth.  His 
educating  a  young  girl  for  his  wife  seemed 
to  her  romantic  and  extraordinary;  and 
she  seems  to  have  thought  it  possible  to 
yield  to  the  evident  admiration  she  had 
aroused  in  him.  But,  whether  in  fun  or 
in  seriousness,  she  represented  to  him 
that  he  could  not  with  justice  decry  ac- 
complishments and  graces  that  he  had  not 
acquired.  She  wished  him  to  go  abroad 
for  a  time  to  study  to  perfect  himself  in 
all  that  was  wanting;  on  her  own  part  she 
promised  not  to  go  to  Bath,  London,  or 
any  public  place  of  amusement  until  his 
return,  and  to  read  certain  books  which 
he  recommended. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Edgeworth  had  made 
no  secret  of  his  own  feeling  for  Honora 
to  Mr.  Day,  "who  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  virtue  and  of  friendship"  had  urged 
him  to  fly,  to  accompany  him  abroad,  and 
to  shun  dangers  he  could  not  hope  to 
overcome.  Edgeworth  consented  to  this 
proposal,  and  the  two  friends  started  for 
Paris,  visiting  Rousseau  on  their  way. 
They  spent  the  winter  at  Lyons,  as  it  was 
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a  place  where  excellent  masters  of  all 
sorts  were  to  be  found;  and  here  Mr. 
Day,  with  excess  of  zeal  — 

put  himself  (says  his  friend)  to  every  species 
of  torture,  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  to  com- 
pel his  Antigallican  limbs,  in  spite  of  their 
natural  rigidity,  to  dance  and  fence,  and  man- 
age the  ^^rea^  horse.  To  perform  his  promise 
to  Miss  E.  Sneyd  honorably,  he  gave  up  seven 
or  eight  hours  of  the  day  to  these  exercises, 
for  which  he  had  not  the  slightest  taste,  and 
for  which,  except  horsemanship,  he  manifested 
the  most  sovereign  contempt.  It  was  aston- 
ishing to  behold  the  energy  with  which  he  per- 
severed in  these  pursuits.  I  have  seen  him 
stand  between  two  boards  which  reached  from 
the  ground  higher  than  his  knees  :  these  boards 
were  adjusted  with  screws  so  as  barely  to  per- 
mit him  to  bend  his  knees,  and  to  rise  up  and 
sink  down.  By  these  means  Mr.  Huise  pro- 
posed to  force  Mr.  Day's  knees  outwards  ;  but 
screwing  was  in  vain.  He  succeeded  in  tor- 
turing his  patient ;  but  original  formation  and 
inveterate  habit  resisted  all  his  endeavors  at 
personal  improvement.  I  could  not  help  pity- 
ing my  philosophic  friend,  pent  up  in  durance 
vile  for  hours  together,  with  his  feet  in  the 
stocks,  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  contempt  in 
his  heart. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  meanwhile  lodc^ed  him- 
self "in  excellent  and  agreeable  apart- 
ments," and  occupied  himself  with  engi- 
neering. He  is  certainly  curiously  out- 
spoken in  his  memoirs;  and  explains  that 
the  first  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  Maria's  mother, 
with  many  merits  was  of  a  complaining 
disposition,  and  did  not  make  him  so 
happy  at  home  as  a  woman  of  a  more 
lively  temper  might  have  succeeded  in 
doing.  He  was  tempted,  he  said,  to  look 
for  happiness  elsewhere  than  in  his  home. 
Perhaps  domestic  affairs  may  have  been 
complicated  by  a  warm-hearted  but  trou- 
blesome little  son,  who  at  Day's  sugges- 
tion had  beexi  brought  up  upon  the  Rous- 
seau system,  and  was  in  consequence 
quite  unmanageable,  and  a  trouble  to 
everybody.  Poor  Mrs.  Edgeworth 's 
complainings  were  not  to  last  very  long. 
She  joined  her  husband  at  Lyons,  and 
after  a  time,  having  a  dread  of  lying-in 
abroad,  returned  home  to  die  in  her  con- 
finement, leaving  four  little  children. 
Maria  could  remember  being  taken  into 
her  mother's  room  to  see  her  for  the  last 
time. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  hurried  back  to  En- 
gland, and  was  met  by  his  friend  Thomas 
Day,  who  had  preceded  him,  and  whose 
own  suit  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered 
meanwhile.  His  first  words  were  to  tell 
his  friend  that  Honora  was  still  free,  more 
beautiful  than  ever;  while  virtue  and  hon- 


or commanded  it,  he  had  done  all  he  could 
to  divide  them,  now  he  wished  to  be  the 
first  to  promote  their  meeting.  The  meet- 
ing resulted  in  an  engagement,  and  Mr. 
Edgeworth  and  Miss  Sneyd  were  mar- 
ried within  four  months  by  the  benevolent 
old  canon  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

Mrs.  Seward  w^ept ;  Miss  Seward,  "  not- 
withstanding some  imaginary  dissatisfac- 
tion about  a  bridesmaid,"  was  really  glad 
of  the  marriage,  we  are  told  ;  and  the 
young  couple  immediately  went  over  to 
Ireland. 

IV. 

Though  her  life  was  so  short,  Honora 
Edgeworth  seems  to  have  made  the  deei> 
est  impression  on  all  those  she  came 
across.  Over  little  Maria  she  had  the 
greatest  influence.  There  is  a  pretty  de- 
scription of  the  child  standing  lost  in 
wondering  admiration  of  her  stepmother's 
beauty,  as  she  watched  her  soon  after  her 
marriage  dressing  at  her  toilet-table. 
Little  Maria's  feeling  for  her  stepmother 
was  very  deep  and  real,  and  the  influence 
of  those  few  years  lasted  for  a  lifetime. 
Her  own  exquisite  carefulness  she  always 
ascribed  to  it,  and  to  this  example  may 
also  be  attributed  her  habits  of  order  and 
self-government,  her  life  of  reason  and  de- 
liberate judgment. 

The  seven  years  of  Honora's  married 
life  seem  to  haye  been  very  peaceful  and 
happy.  She  shared  her  husband's  pur- 
suits, and  wished  for  nothing  outside  her 
own  home.  She  began  with  him  to  write 
those  little  books  which  were  afterwards 
published.  It  is  just  a  century  ago  since 
she  and  Mr.  Edgeworth  planned  the  early 
histories  of  Harry  and  Lucy  and  Frank  ; 
while  Mr.  Day  began  his  *'  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  which  at  first  was  intended  to 
appear  at  the  same  time,  though  eventu- 
ally the  third  part  was  not  published  till 
1789. 

As  a  girl  of  seventeen  Honora  Sneyd 
had  once  been  threatened  with  consump- 
tion. After  seven  years  of  married  life 
the  cruel  malady  again  declared  itself; 
and  though  Dr.  Darwin  did  all  that  human 
resource  could  do,  and  though  every  ten- 
der care  was  lavished,  the  poor  young 
lady  rapidly  sank.  There  is  a  sad,  prim, 
most  affecting  little  letter,  addressed  to 
little  Maria  by  the  dying  woman  shortly 
before  the  end  ;  and  then  comes  that  one 
written  by  the  father,  which  is  to  teil  her 
that  all  is  over. 

If  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  certainly  unfor- 
tunate in  losing  again  and  again  the  hap- 
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piness  of  his  home,  he  was  more  fortunate 
than  most  people  in  being  able  to  rally 
from  his  grief.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  unfaithful  in  feeling.  Years 
after,  Edgevvorth,  writing  to  console  Mrs. 
Day  upon  her  husband's  death,  speaks  in 
the  most  touching  way  of  all  he  had  suf- 
fered when  Honora  died,  and  of  the  strug- 
gle he  had  made  to  regain  his  hold  of  life. 
This  letter  is  in  curious  contrast  to  that 
one  written  at  the  time,  as  he  sits  by  poor 
Honora's  deathbed,  which  reads  strangely 
cold  and  irrelevant  in  these  days  when 
people  are  not  ashamed  of  feeling  or  of 
describing  what  they  feel.  "  Continue, 
my  dear  daughter  "  —  he  writes  to  Maria, 
who  was  then  thirteen  years  old  —  "the 
desire  which  you  feel  of  becoming  amia- 
ble, prudent,  and  of  use.  The  ornamental 
parts  of  a  character,  with  such  an  under- 
standing as  yours,  necessarily  ensue  ;  but 
true  judgment  and  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  friends,  and  the  regulation  of  your 
behavior,  can  be  only  had  from  reflec- 
tion, and  from  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  what  experience  in  general 
teaches  too  late,  that  to  be  happy  we 
must  be  good." 

"  Such  a  letter,  written  at  such  a  time," 
says  the  kind  biographer,  "  made  the  im- 
pression it  was  intended  to  convey;  and 
the  wish  to  act  up  to  the  high  opinion  her 
father  had  formed  of  her  character  be- 
came an  exciting  and  controlling  power 
over  the  whole  of  Maria's  future  life." 
On  her  deathbed,  Honora  urged  her  hus- 
band to  marry  again,  and  assured  him  that 
the  woman  to  suit  him  was  her  sister 
Elizabeth.  Her  influence  was  so  great 
upon  them  both  that,  although  Elizabeth 
was  attached  to  some  one  else,  and  Mr. 
Edgew("rth  believed  she  was  little  suited 
to  himself,  they  were  presently  engaged 
and  married,  not  without  many  difficulties. 
The  result  proved  how  rightly  Honora 
had  judged. 

It  was  to  her  father  that  Maria  owed 
the  suggestion  of  her  first  start  in  litera- 
ture.  Immediately  after  Honora's  death 
he  tells  her  to  write  a  tale  about  the  length 
of  a  "  Spectator,"  on  the  subject  of  gener- 
osity. "  It  must  be  taken  from  history  or 
romance,  must  be  sent  the  day  se'nnight 
after  you  receive  this;  and  I  beg  you  will 
take  some  pains  about  it."  A  young  gen- 
tleman from  Oxford  was  also  set  to  work 
to  try  his  powers  on  the  same  subject, 
and  Mr.  William  Sneyd,  at  Lichfield,  was 
to  be  judge  between  the  two  perform- 
ances. He  gave  his  verdict  for  Maria: 
"  An  excellent  story  and  very  well  writ- 
ten :  but  Where's  the  generosity.-*"     This, 


we  are  told,  became  a  sort  of  proverb  in 
the  Edgeworth  family. 

The  little  girl  meanwhile  was  sent  to 
school  to  a  certain  Mrs.  Lataffiere,  where 
she  was  taught  to  use  her  fingers,  to  write 
a  lovely  delicate  hand,  to  work  white  satin 
waistcoats  for  her  papa.  She  was  then 
removed  to  a  fashionable  establishment 
in  Upper  Wimpole  Street,  where,  says 
her  stepmother,  "she  underwent  all  the 
usual  tortures  of  backboards,  iron  collars, 
and  dumbbells,  with  the  unusual  one  of 
being  hung  by  the  neck  to  draw  out  the 
muscles  and  increase  the  growth, — a 
signal  failure  in  her  case."  (Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  always  a  very  tiny  person.) 
There  is  a  description  of  the  little  maiden 
absorbed  in  her  book  with  all  the  other 
children  at  play,  while  she  sits  in  her  fa- 
vorite place  in  front  of  a  carved  oak  cab- 
inet, quite  unconscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  romping  girls  all  about  her. 

Hers  was  a  very  interesting  character 
as  it  appears  in  the  memoirs  —  sincere, 
intelligent,  self-contained,  and  yet  depen- 
dent; methodical,  observant.  Sometimes 
as  one  reads  of  her  in  early  life  one  is 
reminded  of  some  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  writer  who  perhaps  of 
all  writers  least  resembles  Miss  Edge- 
worth  in  her  art  —  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
whose  books  are  essentially  of  the  modern 
and  passionate  school,  but  whose  strange- 
ly mixed  character  seemed  rather  to  be- 
long to  the  orderly  and  neatly  ruled  exist- 
ence of  Queen  Charlotte's  reign.  People's 
lives  as  they  really  are  don't  perhaps  vary 
very  much,  but  people's  lives  as  they 
seem  to  be  assuredly  change  with  the 
fashions.  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Miss 
Bronte  were  both  Irishwomen,  who  have 
often,  with  all  their  outcome,  the  timidity 
which  comes  of  quick  and  sensitive  feel- 
ing. But  the  likeness  does  not  go  verv 
deep.  Maria,  whose  diffidence  and  timid- 
ity were  personal,  but  who  had  a  firm 
and  unalterable  belief  in  family  traditions, 
may  have  been  saved  from  some  danger 
of  prejudice  and  limitation  by  a  most  for- 
tunate thou":h  trying  illness  which  affected 
her  eyesight,  and  which  caused  her  to  be 
removed  from  her  school  with  its  mon- 
strous elegancies  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Day, 
that  kindest  and  sternest  of  friends. 

This  philosopher  in  love  had  been  bit- 
terly mortified  when  the  lively  Elizabeth 
Sneyd,  instead  of  welcoming  his  return, 
could  not  conceal  her  laughter  at  his  un- 
couth elegancies,  and  confessed  that,  on 
the  whole,  she  had  liked  him  better  as  he 
was  before.  He  forswore  Lichfield  and 
marriage,  and  went  abroad  to  forget.    He 
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turned  his  thoughts  to  politics  ;  he  wrote 

pamphlets  on  public  subjects  and  letters 

upon  slavery.     His  poem  of  the  "  Dying 

Negro  "  had   been    very  much    admired. 

Miss   Hannah   More  speaks  of  it  in  herjing,  doctoring 

memoirs.     The    subject    of   slavery   was 

much    before  people's  minds,  and  Day's 

influence  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 

rising  indignation. 

Among  Day's  readers  and  admirers 
was  one  person  who  was  destined  to  have 
a  most  important  influence  upon  his  life. 
By  a  strange^  chance  his  extraordinary 
ideal  was  destined  to  be  realized;  and  a 
young  lady,  good,  accomplished,  rich,  de- 
voted, who  had  read  his  books,  and  sym- 
pathized with  his  generous  dreams,  was 
ready  not  only  to  consent  to  his  strange 
conditions,  but  to  give  him  her  kind  heart 
and  find  her  best  happiness  in  his  society 
and  in  carrying  out  his  experiments  and 
fancies.  She  was  Miss  Esther  Milnes, 
of  Yorkshire,  an  heiress;  and  though  at 
first  Day  hesitated  and  could  not  believe 
in  the  reality  of  her  feeling,  her  constancy 
and  singleness  of  mind  were  not  to  be 
resisted,  and  they  were  married  at  Batli 
in  1778.  We  hear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day 
spending  the  first  winter  of  their  married 
life  at  Hampstead,  and  of  Mrs.  Day, 
thickly  shodden,  walking  with  him  in  a 
snowstorm  on  the  common,  and  ascribing 
her  renewed  vigor  to  her  husband's  wise 
advice.  ' 

Day  and  his  wife  eventually  established 
themselves  at  Anningsley,  near  Chob- 
ham.  He  had  insisted  upon  settling  her 
fortune  upon  herself,  but  Mrs.  Day  as- 
sisted him  in  every  wa)-,  and  sympa- 
thized in  his  many  schemes  and  benevo- 
lent ventures.  Wiien  he  neglected  to 
make  a  window  to  the  dressing-room  he 
built  for  her,  we  liear  of  her  uncomplain- 
ingly lighting  her  candles;  to  please  him 
she  worked  as  a  servant  in  the  house,  and 
all  their  large  means  were  bestowed  in 
philanthropic  and  charitable  schemes. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  quotes  his  friend's  reproof 
to  Mrs.  Day,  who  was  fond  of  music: 
"Shall  we  beguile  the  time  with  the  strains 
of  a  lute  while  our  fellow-creatures  are 
starving?"  "I  am  out  of  pocket  every 
year  about  300/.  by  the  farm  I  keep,"  Day 
writes  to  his  friend  Edgeworth.  "The 
soil  I  have  taken  in  hand,  I  am  convinced, 
is  one  of  the  most  completely  barren  in 
England."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain 
his  reasons  for  what  he  is  about.  "  It 
enables  me  to  employ  the  poor,  and  the 
result  of  all  my  speculations  about  hu- 
manity is  that  the  only  way  of  benefiting 
mankind  is  to  give  them  employment  and 


make  them  earn  their  money."  There  is 
a  pretty  description  of  the  worthy  couple 
in  their  home  dispensing  help  and  benefits 
all  round  about,  draining,  planting,  teach- 
nothing  came  amiss  to 
them.  Their  chief  friend  and  neighbor 
was  Samuel  Cobbett,  who  understood 
their   plans,    and    sympathized    in    their 


efforts,  which,  naturally  enough,  were 
viewed  with  doubt  and  mistrust  by  most 
of  the  people  round  about.  It  was  here 
that  Mr.  Day  finished  "  Sandford  and 
Merton,"  begun  many  years  before.  His 
death  was  very  sudden,  and  was  brought 
about  by  one  of  his  own  benevolent  theo- 
ries. He  used  to  maintain  that  kindness 
alone  could  tame  animals;  and  he  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a  favorite  colt  which 
he  was  breaking  in.  Mrs.  Day  never  re- 
covered the  shock.  She  lived  two  years 
hidden  in  her  home,  absolutely  inconsola- 
ble, and  then  died  and  was  laid  by  her 
husband's  side  in  the  churchyard  at  War- 
grave  by  the  river. 

It  was  to  the  care  of  these  worthy  peo- 
ple that  little  Maria  was  sent  when  she 
was  ill,  and  she  was  doctored  by  them 
both  physically  and  morally.  "  Bishop 
Berkeley's  tar-water  was  still  considered 
a  specific  for  all  complaints,"  says  Mrs. 
Edgeworth.  "  Mr.  Day  thought  it  would 
be  of  use  to  Maria's  inflamed  eyes,  and 
he  used  to  bring  a  large  tumbler  full  of  it 
to  her  every  morning.  She  dreaded  his 
'  Now,  Miss  Maria,  drink  this.'  But  there 
was,  in  spite  of  his  stern  voice,  something 
of  pity  and  sympathy  in  his  countenance. 
His  excellent  library  was  open  to  her,  and 
he  directed  her  studies.  His  severe  rea- 
soning and  uncoinpromising  truth  of  mind 
awakened  all  her  powers,  and  the  ques- 
tions he  put  to  her  and  the  working  out 
of  the  answers,  the  necessity  of  perfect 
accuracy  in  all  her  words,  suited  the  nat- 
ural truth  of  her  mind;  and  though  such 
strictness  was  not  agreeable,  she  even 
then  perceived  its  advantage,  and  in  after 
life  was  grateful  for  it." 

V. 

We  have  seen  how  Miss  Elizabeth 
Sneyd,  who  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  marry  Mr.  Day,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  gone  through  for  her  sake,  had  event- 
ually consented  to  become  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  third  wife.  With  this  stepmother 
for  many  years  to  come  Maria  lived  in  an 
affectionate  intimacy,  only  to  be  exceeded 
by  tliat  most  faithful  companionship  which 
existed  for  fifty  years  between  her  and 
the  lady  from  whose  memoirs  I  quote. 

It   was   about    17S2   that    Maria   went 
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home  to  live  at  Edgevvorthtown  with  her 
father  and  his  wife,  with  the  many  young 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  family  was  a 
large  one,  and  already  consisted  of  her 
own  sisters,  of  Honora  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Honora,  and  Lovell  her  son.  To 
these  succeeded  many  others  of  the  third 
generation;  and  two  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Edgeworth's,  who  also  made  their  home 
at  Edgeworthtown. 

Maria  had  once  before  been  there,  very 
young,  but  she  was  now  old  enough  to  be 
struck  with  the  difference  then  so  striking  be- 
tween Ireland  and  England.  The  tones  and 
looks,  the  melancholy  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
people,  were  so  new  and  extraordinary  to  her 
that  the  delineations  she  long  afterwards  made 
of  Irish  character  probably  owe  their  life  and 
truth  to  the  impression  made  on  her  mind  at 
this  time  as  a  stranger.  Though  it  was  June 
when  they  landed,  there  was  snow  on  the  roses 
she  ran  out  to  gather,  and  she  felt  altogether 
in  a  new  and  unfamiliar  country. 

She  herself  describes  the  feelings  of  the 
master  of  a  family  returning  to  an  Irish 
home : — 

Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  in  or  out  of 
his  home,  damp  dilapidation,  waste  appeared. 
Painting,  glazing,  roofing,  fencing,  finishing  — 
all  were  wanting.  The  backyard  and  even  the 
front  lawn  round  the  windows  of  the  house 
were  filled  with  loungers,  followers,  and  peti- 
tioners ;  tenants,  undertenants,  drivers,  sub- 
agent  were  to  have  audience  ;  and  they  all  had 
grievances  and  secret  informations,  accusa- 
tions, reciprocations,  and  quarrels  each  under 
each  interminable. 

Her  account  of  her  father's  dealings 
with  them  is  admirable  :  — 

I  was  with  him  constantly,  and  I  was  amused 
and  interested  in  seeing  how  he  made  his  way 
through  their  complaints,  petitions,  and  griev- 
ances with  decision  and  despatch,  he  all  the 
time  in  good  humor  with  the  people  and  they 
delighted  with  him,  though  he  often  rated  them 
roundly  when  they  stood  before  him  perverse 
in  litigation,  helpless  in  procrastination,  de- 
tected in  cunning  or  convicted  of  falsehood. 
They  saw  into  his  character  almost  as  soon  as 
he  understood  theirs. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  had  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  that  power  of  ruling  and  ad- 
ministering which  is  one  of  the  rarest  of 
gifts.  He  seems  to  have  shown  great 
firmness  and  good  sense  in  his  conduct  in 
the  troubled  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
saw  to  his  own  affairs,  administered  jus- 
tice, put  down  middlemen  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, reorganized  the  letting  out  of  the 
estate.  Unlike  many  of  his  neighbors, 
he  was  careful  not  to  sacrifice  the  future 
to  present   ease  of  mind  and  of  pocket. 


He  put  down  rack-rents  and  bribes  of 
every  sort,  and  did  his  best  to  establish 
things  upon  a  firm  and  lasting  basis. 

But  if  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  make  things  all  they  should 
have  been  outside  the  house,  inside  the 
sketch  given  of  the  family  life  is  very 
pleasant.  The  father  lives  in  perfect 
confidence  with  his  children,  admitting 
them  to  his  confidence,  interesting  them 
in  his  experiments,  spending  his  days 
with  them,  consulting  them.  There  are 
no  reservations ;  he  does  his  business  in 
the  great  family  sitting-room,  surrounded 
by  his  family.  I  have  heard  it  described 
as  a  large  ground-floor  room,  with  two 
columns  supporting  the  farther  end,  by 
one  of  which  Maria's  writing-desk  used 
to  be  placed  —  a  desk  which  her  father 
had  devised  for  her,  which  used  to  be 
drawn  out  to  the  fireside  when  she  worked. 
Does  not  Mr.  Edgeworth  also  mention  in 
one  of  his  letters  a  picture  of  Thomas 
Day  hanging  over  a  sofa  against  a  wall.'* 
Books  in  plenty  there  were,  we  may  be 
sure,  and  perhaps  models  of  ingenious 
machines  and  different  appliances  for 
scientific  work.  Sir  Henry  Holland  and 
Mr.  Ticknor  give  a  curious  description 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  many  ingenious  in- 
ventions. There  were  strange  locks  to 
the  rooms  and  telegraphic  despatches  to 
the  kitchen  ;  clocks  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  were  wound  up  by  simply  opening 
certain  doors.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
all  Miss  Edgeworth's  heroes  had  a  smat- 
tering of  science.  Several  of  her  broth- 
ers inherited  her  father's  turn  for  it.  We 
hear  of  them  raising  steeples  and  estab- 
lishing telegraphs  in  partnership  with 
him.  Maria  used  to  help  her  father  in  the 
business  connected  with  the  estate,  to 
assist  him,  also,  to  keep  the  accounts. 
She  had  a  special  turn  for  accounts,  and 
she  was  pleased  with  her  exquisite  neat 
columns  and  by  the  accuracy  with  which 
her  figures  fell  into  their  proper  places. 
Long  after  her  father's  death  this  knowl- 
edge and  experience  enabled  her  to  man- 
age the  estate  for  her  eldest  stepbrother, 
Mr.  Lovell  Edgeworth.  She  was  able,  at 
a  time  of  great  national  difficulty  and 
anxious  crisis,  to  meet  a  storm  in  which 
many  a  larger  fortune  was  wrecked. 

But  in  1782  she  was  a  young  girl  only 
beginning  life.  Storms  were  not  yet,  and 
she  was  putting  out  her  wings  in  the  sun- 
shine. Her  fatlier  set  her  to  translate 
''Adele  et  Theodore,^''  by  Madame  de  Gen- 
lis  (she  had  a  great  facility  for  languages, 
and  her  French  was  really  remarkable). 
Holcroft's  version  of  the  book,  however, 
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appeared,  and  the  Edgeworth  translation 
was  never  completed.  Mr.  Day  wrote  a 
letter  to  congratulate  Mr.  Edgeworth  on 
the  occasion.  It  seemed  horrible  to  Mr. 
Day  that  a  woman  should  appear  in  print. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Edgeworth  fam- 
ily was  no  exception  to  the  rule  by  which 
large  and  clever  and  animated  families  are 
apt  to  live  in  a  certain  atmosphere  of  their 
own.  But,  notwithstanding  her  strong 
family  bias,  few  people  can  have  seen 
more  of  the  world,  felt  its  temper  more 
justly,  or  appreciated  more  fully  the  in- 
teresting people  walking  about  in  it  than 
Maria  Edgeworth.  Within  easy  reach  of 
Edgeworthtown  were  different  agreeable 
and  cultivated  houses.  There  was  Pak- 
enham  Hall  with  Lord  Longford  for  its 
master;  one  of  its  daughters  was  the  fu- 
ture Duchess  of  Wellington,  "  who  was 
always  Kitty  Pakenham  for  her  old 
friends."  There  at  Castle  Forbes  also 
lived,  I  take  it,  more  than  one  of  the  well- 
bred  and  delightful  people,  out  of "  Patron- 
age," and  "  The  Absentee,"  who  may,  in 
real  life,  have  borne  the  names  of  Lady 
Moira  and  Lady  Granard.  Besides,  there 
were  cousins  and  relations  without  num- 
ber—  Foxes,  Ruxtons,  marriages  and  in- 
termarriages; and  when  the  time  came 
for  occasional  absences  and  expeditions 
from  home,  the  circles  seem  to  have 
spread  incalculably  in  every  direction. 
The  Edgeworths  appear  to  have  been 
genuinely  sociable  people,  interested  in 
others  and  certainly  interesting  to  them. 

VI. 

The  first  letter  given  in  the  "  Memoirs  " 
from  Maria  to  her  favorite  Aunt  Ruxton 
is  a  very  sad  one,  which  teils  of  the  early 
death  of  her  sister  Honora,  a  beautiful 
girl  of  fifteen,  the  only  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Honora  Edgeworth,  who  also  died  of  con- 
sumption. This  letter,  written  in  the  dry 
phraseology  of  the  time,  is  nevertheless 
full  of  feeling,  above  all  for  the  father 
who,  as  Maria  says  elsewhere,  ever  since 
she  could  think  or  feel,  was  the  first  ob- 
ject and  motive  of  her  mind. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  describes  her  sister-in- 
law  as  follows  :  — 

Mrs.  Ruxton  resembled  her  brother  in  the 
wit  and  vivacity  of  her  mind  and  strong  affec- 
tions ;  her  grace  and  charm  of  manner  were 
such  that  a  gentleman  once  said  of  her  :  "  If 
I  were  to  see  Mrs.  Ruxton  in  rags  as  a  beggar 
woman  sitting  on  the  doorstep,  I  should  say 
'  Madam  '  to  her."  "  To  write  to  her  Aunt 
Ruxton  was,  as  long  as  she  lived,  Maria's 
greatest  pleasure  while  away  from  her,"  writes 
Mrs.  Edgeworth,  "  and  to  be  with  her  was  a 


happiness  she  enjoyed  with  never  flagging  and 
supreme  delight.  Blackcastle  was  within  a 
few  hours'  drive  of  Edgeworthtown,  and  to  go 
to  Blackcastle  was  the  holiday  of  her  life." 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  tells  a  story  of  Maria 
once  staying  at  Blackcastle  and  tearing 
out  the  title-page  of  "Belinda,"  so  that 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Ruxton,  read  the  book 
without  any  suspicion  of  the  author.  She 
was  so  delighted  with  it  that  she  insisted 
on  Maria  listening  to  page  after  page,  ex- 
claiming "  Is  not  that  admirably  written  ?  " 
"Admirably  read,  I  think,"  said  Maria, 
until  her  aunt,  quite  provoked  by  her  faint 
acquiescence,  says,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  my 
little  Maria  unable  to  bear  the  praises  of 
a  rival  author ; "  at  which  poor  Maria 
burst  into  tears,  and  Mrs.  Ruxton  could 
never  bear  the  book  mentioned  after- 
wards. 

It  was  with  Mrs.  Ruxton  that  a  little 
boy,  born  just  after  the  death  of  the 
author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton,"  was 
left  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of 
the  Edgeworth  family  for  Clifton,  in  1792, 
where  Mr.  Edgeworth  spent  a  couple  of 
years  for  the  health  of  one  of  his  sons. 
During  their  stay  at  Clifton,  Richard 
Edgeworth,  the  eldest  son,  who  had  been 
brought  up  upon  Rousseau's  system,  and 
who  seems  to  have  found  the  Old  World 
too  restricted  a  sphere  for  his  energies, 
and  who  had  gone  to  sea  and  disappeared 
suddenly,  paid  them  a  visit  from  South 
Carolina,  where  he  had  settled  and  mar- 
ried. The  young  man  was  welcomed  by 
them  all.  He  had  been  long  separated 
from  home,  and  he  died  very  young  in 
America;  but  his  sister  always  clung  to 
him  with  fond  affection.  In  July  the  poor 
little  brother  dies  in  Ireland.  "There 
does  not,  now  that  little  Thomas  is  gone, 
exist  even  a  person  of  the  same  name  as 
Mr.  Day,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who 
concludes  his  letter  philosophically,  as  the 
father  of  twenty  children  may  be  allowed 
to  do,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  to  his 
nurses,  Mrs.  Ruxton  and  her  daughter, 
"  the  remembrance  of  their  own  goodness 
will  soon  obliterate  the  painful  impression 
of  his  miserable  end." 

Miss  Edgeworth  seems  to  have  felt  the 
departure  of  her  brother  Richard  very 
much.  "  Last  Saturday  my  poor  brother 
Richard  took  leave  of  us  to  return  to 
America.  He  has  gone  up  to  London 
with  my  father  and  mother,  and  is  to  sail 
from  thence.  We  could  not  part  from 
him  without  great  pain  and  regret,  for  he 
made  us  all  extremely  fond  of  him." 

Notwithstanding  these  melancholy 
events,  Maria  Edgeworth  seems  to  have 
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led  a  bappy,  busy  life  at  this  time  among 
her  friends,  her  relations,  her  many  inter- 
ests, her  many  fancies  and  facts,  making 
much  of  the  children,  of  whom  she  writes 
pleasant  descriptions  to  her  aunt.  "  Char- 
lotte is  very  engaging  and  promises  to  be 
handsome.  Sneyd  is,  and  promises  every- 
thing. Henry  will,  I  think,  through  life 
always  do  more  than  he  promises.  Little 
Honora  is  a  sprightly,  blue-eyed  child  at 
nurse  with  a  woman  who  is  the  picture  of 
health  and  simplicity.  Lovell  is  perfectly 
well.  Doctor  Darwin  has  paid  him  very 
handsome  compliments  on  his  lines  on 
the  Barbarini  Vase  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Botanic  Garden." 

Mr.  Edsreworth  found  the  time  long  at 
Clifton,  though,  as  usual,  he  at  once  im- 
proved his  opportunities,  paid  visits  to  his 
friends  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  re- 
newed many  former  intimacies  and  corre- 
spondences. 

Maria  also  paid  a  visit  to  London,  but 
the  time  had  not  come  for  her  to  enjoy 
society,  and  the  extreme  shyness  of  which 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  speaks  made  it  pain  to 
her  to  be  in  society  in  those  early  days. 
*'  Since  I  have  been  away  from  home," 
she  writes,  "  I  have  missed  the  society  of 
my  father,  mother,  and  sisters  more  than 
I  can  express,  and  more  than  beforehand 
I  could  have  thought  possible.  I  long  to 
see  them  all  again.  Even  when  I  am 
most  amused  I  feel  a  void,  and  now  I 
understand  what  an  aching  void  is  per- 
fectly." Very  soon  we  hear  of  her  at 
home  again,  "scratching  away  at  the 
Freeman  family."  Mr.  Edgeworth  is 
reading  aloud  Gay's  "Trivia"  among 
other  things,  which  she  recommends  to 
her  aunt.  "I  had  much  rather  make  a 
bargain  with  any  one  I  loved  to  read  the 
same  books  with  them  at  the  same  hour 
than  to  look  at  the  moon  like  Rousseau's 
famous  lovers."  There  is  another  book,  a 
new  book  for  the  children,  mentioned 
about  this  time,  "Evenings  at  Home," 
which  they  all  admire  immensely. 

Miss  Edgeworth  was  now  about  twenty- 
six,  at  an  age  when  a  woman's  powers 
have  fully  ripened  ;  a  change  comes  over 
her  style;  there  is  a  fulness  of  description 
in  her  letters  and  a  security  of  expression 
which  show  maturity.  Her  habit  of  writ- 
ing was  now  established,  and  she  de- 
scribes the  constant  interest  her  father 
took  and  his  share  in  all  she  did.  Some 
of  the  slighter  stories  she  first  wrote  upon 
a  slate  and  read  out  to  her  brothers  and 
sisters;  others  she  sketched  for  her  fa- 
ther's approval,  and  arranged  and  altered 
as  he  suggested.     The  letters  for  literary 


ladies  were  with  the  publishers  by  this 
time,  and  these  were  followed  by  various 
stories  and  early  lessons,  portions  of 
"Parents'  Assistant,"  and  of  popular 
tales,  all  of  which  were  sent  out  in  packets 
and. lent  from  one  member  of  the  family 
to  another  before  finally  reaching  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  publisher's,  hands.  Maria 
Edgeworth  in  some  of  her  letters  from 
Clifton  alludes  with  some  indignation  to 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More's  ungrate- 
ful protegSe  Lactilla,  the  literary  milk- 
woman,  whose  poems  Hannah  More  was 
at  such  pains  to  bring  before  the  world, 
and  for  whom,  with  her  kind  preface  and 
warm  commendations  and  subscription 
list,  she  was  able  to  obtain  the  large  sum 
of  500/.  The  ungrateful  Lactilla,  who  hi^d 
been  starving  when  Mrs.  More  found  her 
out,  seems  to  have  lost  her  head  in  this 
sudden  prosperity,  and  to  have  accused 
her  benefactress  of  wishing  to  steal  a 
portion  of  the  money.  Maria  Edgeworth 
must  have  been  also  interested  in  some 
family  marriages  which  took  place  about 
this  time.  Her  sister  Anna  became  en- 
gaged to  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  Clifton,  whose 
name  appears  as  prescribing  for  the  au- 
thors of  various  memoirs  of  that  day.  He 
is  "a  man  of  ability,  of  a  great  name  in 
the  scientific  world,"  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, 
who  favored  the  doctor's  "declared  pas- 
sion," as  a  proposal  was  then  called,  and 
the  marriage  accordingly  took  place  on 
their  return  to  Ireland.  Emmeline,  an- 
other sister,  was  soon  after  married  to 
Mr.  King,  a  surgeon,  also  living  at  Bris- 
tol, and  Maria  was  now  left  the  only  re- 
maining daughter  of  the  first  marriage,  to 
be  good  aunt,  sister,  friend  to  all  the 
younger  members  of  the  party.  She  was 
all  this,  but  she  herself  expressly  states 
that  her  father  would  never  allow  her  to 
be  turned  into  a  nursery  drudge ;  her 
share  of  the  family  was  limited  to  one 
special  little  boy.  Meanwhile  her  pen- 
and-ink  children  are  growing  up. 

"  I  beg,  dear  Sophy,"  she  writes  to  her 
cousin,  "that  you  will  not  call  my  little 
stories  by  the  sublime  name  of  my  works  ; 
I  shall  else  be  ashamed  when  the  little 
mouse  comes  forth.  The  stories  are 
printed  and  bound  the  same  size  as 
'  Evenings  at  Home,'  but  I  am  afraid  you 
will  dislike  the  title.  My  father  had  sent 
the  'Parents'  Friend,'  but  Mr.  Johnson 
has  degraded  it  into  '  Parents'  Assistant.'  " 

In  1797,  says  Miss  Beaufort,  who  was 
to  be  so  soon  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  Edgeworth  family,  Johnson 
wished  to  publish  more  volumes  of  the 
"Parents'  Assistant"  on  fine  paper,  with 
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prints,  and  Mrs.  Ruxton  asked  me  to 
make  some  designs  for  them.  These 
designs  seem  to  have  given  great  satis- 
faction to  the  Edgeworth  party,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  little  boy  called  William,  Mrs. 
Edgevvorth's  youngest  boy,  who  grew  up 
to  be  a  fine  young  man,  but  who  died 
young  of  the  cruel  family  complaint. 
Mrs.  Edgeworth's  health  was  also  failing 
all  this  time  —  "Though  she  makes  epi- 
grams she  is  far  from  well,"  says  Maria; 
but  they  none  of  them  seemed  seriously; 
alarmed.  Mr.  Edgeworth,  in  the  intervals 
of  politics,  is  absorbed  in  the  telegraph, 
which,  with  the  help  of  his  sons,  he  is 
trying  to  establish.  It  is  one  which  acts 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

It  was  a  time  of  change  and  stir  for 
Ireland,  disaffection  growing  and  put 
down  for  a  time  by  the  soldiers  ;  armed 
bands  going  about  "  defending  "  the  coun- 
try and  breaking  its  windows.  In  1794 
threats  of  a  French  invasion  had  alarmed 
everybody,  and  now  again  in  1796  came 
rumors  of  every  description,  and  Mr. 
Edgeworth  was  very  much  disappointed 
that  his  proposal  for  establishing  a  tele- 
graph across  the  water  to  England  was 
rejected  by  government.  He  also  writes 
to  Dr.  Darwin  that  he  had  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  county,  and 
been  obliged  to  relinquish  at  the  last  mo- 
.ment;  but  these  minor  disappointments 
were  lost  in  the  trouble  which  fell  upon 
the  household  in  the  following  year  —  the 
death  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  who 
sank  rapidly  and  died  of  consumption  in 
1797. 

VII. 

When  Mr.  Edgeworth  himself  died, 
not  without  many  active  post-mortem 
wishes  and  directions,  leaving  his  enter- 
taining "Mennoirs"  half  finished,  he  de- 
sired his  daughter  Maria  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  to  complete  them,  and  to 
publish  them  without  changing  or  altering 
anything  that  he  had  written.  People 
reading  them  were  surprised  by  the  con- 
tents ;  they  blamed  Miss  Edgeworth  for 
making  them  public,  not  knowing  how 
solemn  and  binding  these  dying  com- 
mands had  been,  says  Mrs.  Leaclbeater, 
writing  at  the  time  to  Mrs.  Trench. 
Many  severe  and  wounding  reviews  ap- 
peared, and  tiiis  may  have  influenced 
Miss  Edgeworth  in  her  own  objection  to 
her  memoirs  being  published  by  her 
family. 

Mr.  Edgeworth's  life  was  most  extraor- 
dinary, comprising  in  fact  three  or  four 
lives  in  the  place  of  that  one  usually  al- 


lowed to  most  people,  some  of  us  hav- 
ing to  be  moderately  content  with  a 
half  or  three-quarters  of  existence.  But 
his  versatility  of  mind  was  no  less  re- 
markable than  his  tenacity  of  purpose  and 
strength  of  affection,  though  some  meas- 
ure of  sentiment  must  have  certainly 
been  wanting.  The  writer  once  expressed 
her  surprise  at  the  extraordinary  influ- 
ence that  Mr.  Edgeworth  seems  to  have 
had  over  women  and  over  the  many 
members  of  his  family  who  continued  to 
reside  in  his  home  after  tlie  various 
changes  which  had  taken  place  there. 
The  lady  to  whom  she  spoke  was  one 
who  has  seen  more  of  life  than  most  of 
us,  who  has  for  years  past  carried  help  to 
the  far-away  and  mysterious  East,  but 
whose  natural  place  is  at  home  in  the 
more  prosperous  and  unattainable  West 
End.  This  lady  said,  "  You  do  not  in  the 
least  understand  what  my  Uncle  Edge- 
worth  was.  I  never  knew  anything  like 
him.  Brilliant,  full  of  energy  and  cliarm, 
he  was  something  quite  extraordinary  and 
irresistible.  If  you  had  known  him  you 
would  not  have  wondered  at  anything." 
This  lady  had  sat  upon  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  knee  as  a  little  girl,  and  remem- 
bered her  writing  in  her  place  by  the 
column  in  the  big  sitting-room. 

I  had  in  the  spring  of  that  year  (1797)  paid 
my  first  visit  to  Edgeworthtown  with  my 
mother  and  sister,"  [writes  Miss  Beaufort,  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Edgeworth,  the  author  of  the 
Memoirs.]  My  father  had  long  before  been 
there,  and  had  frequently  met  Mr.  Edgeworth 
at  Mrs.  Ruxton's.  In  1795  my  father  was  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Collon,  in  the  county 
of  Louth,  where  he  resided  from  that  time. 
His  vicarage  was  within  five  minutes'  walk  of 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Foster,  then  Speaker  of 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  the  dear  friend 
of  Mr.  Edgeworth,  who  came  to  Collon  in  the 
spring  of  179S  several  times,  and  at  last  of- 
fered me  his  hand,  which  I  accepted. 

Maria,  who  was  at  first  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  match,  would  not  have  been 
herself  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  of 
daughters  if  she  had  not  eventually  agreed 
to  her  father's  wishes,  and,  as  daughters 
do,  come  by  degrees  to  feel  with  him  and 
to  see  with  his  eyes.  The  influence  of  a 
father  over  a  daughter  where  real  sympa- 
thy exists  is  one  of  the  very  deepest  and 
strongest  that  can  be  imajjined.  Miss 
Beaufort  herself  seems  also  to  have  had 
some  special  attraction  for  Maria.  She 
was  about  her  own  age.  She  must  have 
been  a  person  of  singularly  sweet  charac- 
ter and  gentle  liberality  of  mind.  "  You 
will  come  into  a  new  family,  but  you  will 
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not  come  as  a  stranger,  dear  Miss  Beau- 
fort," writes  generous  Maria.  "  You  will 
not  lead  a  new  life,  but  only  continue  to 
lead  the  life  you  have  been  used  to  in  your 
own  happy,  cultivated  family."  And  her 
stepmother  in  a  few  feeling  words  de- 
scribes all  that  Maria  was  to  her  from  the 
very  first  v/hen  she  came  as  a  bride  to  the 
home  where  the  children  of  the  lately  lost 
wife  and  her  sisters  were  all  assembled  to 
meet  her. 

It  gives  an  unpleasant  thrill  to  read  of 
the  newly  married  lady  coming  along  to 
her  home  in  a  postchais'"?,  and  seeing 
something  odd  on  the  side  of  the  road. 
"  Look  to  the  other  side  ;  don't  look  at  it," 
says  Mr.  Edgeworth  ;  and  when  they  had 
passed  he  tells  his  bride  that  it  was  the 
body  of  a  man  hung  by  the  rebels  between 
the  shafts  of  a  car. 

The  family  at  Edgeworthtown  consisted 
of  two  ladies,  sisters  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Edgeworth,  who  made  it  their  home,  and 
of  Maria,  the  last  of  the  first  family. 
Lovell,  now  the  eldest  son,  was  away;  but 
there  were  also  four  daughters  and  three 
sons  at  home. 

All  agreed  in  making  me  feel  at  once  at 
home  and  part  of  the  family  ;  all  received  me 
with  the  most  unaffected  cordiality  ;  but  from 
Maria  it  was  something  more.  She  more  than 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  her  letter ;  she  made 
me  at  once  her  most  intimate  friend,  and  in 
every  trifle  of  the  day  treated  me  with  the 
most  generous  confidence. 

Those  times  were  even  more  serious 
than  they  are  now  ;  we  hear  of  Mr.  Bond, 
the  high  sheriff,  paying  "a  pale  visit"  to 
Edgeworthtown.  "  I  am  going  on  in  the 
old  way,  writing  stories,"  says  Maria 
Edgeworth,  writing  in  1798.  "I  cannot 
be  a  captain  of  dragoons,  and  sitting  with 
my  hands  before  me  would  not  make  any 
one  of  us  one  degree  safer.  .  .  .  Simple 
Susan  went  to  Foxhall  a  few  days  ago  for 
Lady  Anne  to  carry  her  to  England." 
"  My  father  has  made  our  little  rooms  so 
nice  for  us,"  she  continues  ;  "  they  are  all 
fresh  painted  and  papered.  Oh  !  rebels, 
oh  !  French  spare  them.  We  have  never 
injured  you,  and  all  we  wish  is  to  see 
everybody  as  happy  as  ourselves." 

On  August  29  we  find  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  letter  to  her  cousin  that  the 
French  have  got  to  Castlebar.  "  The 
lord-lieutenant  is  now  at  Athlone,  and  it 
is  supposed  it  will  be  their  next  object  of 
attack.  My  father's  corps  of  yeomanry 
are  extremely  attached  to  him  and  seem 
fully  in  earnest;  but,  alas!  by  some 
strange  negligence,  their  arms  have  not 
yet   arrived  from  Dublin.  .  .  .  We,  who 
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are  so  near  the  scene  of  action,  cannot  by 
any  means  discover  what  number  of  the 
Fr'ench  actually  landed,  some  say  eight 
hundred,  some  eighteen  hundred,  some 
eighteen  thousand." 

The  family  had  a  narrow  escape  that 
day,  for  two  officers,  who  were  in  charge 
of  some  ammunition,  offered  to  take  them 
under  their  protection  as  far  as  Longford. 
Mr.  Edgeworth  most  fortunately  detained 
them.  "  Half  an  hour  afterwards,  as  we 
ivere  quietly  sitting  in  the  portico,  we 
heard,  as  we  thought  close  to  us,  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  or  a  clap  of  thunder  which 
shook  the  house.  The  officer  soon  after 
returned  almost  speechless;  he  could 
hardly  explain  what  had  happened.  The 
ammunition  cart,  containing  nearly  three 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  took  fire,  and 
burnt  half  way  on  the  road  to  Longford. 
The  man  who  drove  the  cart  was  blown 
to  atoms.  Nothing  of  him  could  be  found. 
Two  of  the  horses  were  killed  ;  others 
were  blown  to  pieces,  and  their  limbs 
scattered  to  a  distance.  The  head  and 
body  of  a  man  were  found  a  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  from  the  spot.  ...  If  we 
had  gone  with  this  ammunition  cart,  we 
must  have  been  killed.  An  hour  or  two 
afterwards  we  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
Edgeworthtown.  The  pikemen,  three 
hundred  in  number,  were  within  a  mile  of 
the  town  ;  my  mother  and  Charlotte  and 
I  rode  ;  passed  the  trunk  of  the  dead 
man,  bloody  limbs  of  horses,  and  two 
dead  horses,  by  the  help  of  men  who 
pulled  on  our  steeds  —  all  safely  lodged 
now  in  Mrs.  Fallon's  Inn."  "Before  we 
had  reached  the  place  where  the  cart  had 
been  blown  up,"  says  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
"  Mr.  Edgeworth  suddenly  recollected 
that  he  had  left  on  the  table  in  his  study 
a  list  of  the  yeomanry  corps  which  he 
feared  might  endanger  the  poor  fellows 
and  their  families  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  He  galloped  back  for  it. 
It  was  at  the  hazard  of  his  life;  but  the 
rebels  had  not  yet  appeared.  He  burned 
the  paper,  and  rejoined  us  safely."  The 
"Memoirs"  give  a  most  interesting  and 
spirited  account  of  the  next  few  days. 
The  rebels  spared  Mr.  Edgeworth's 
house,  although  they  broke  in.  After  a 
time  the  family  were  told  that  all  was  safe 
for  their  return,  and  the  account  of  their 
coming  home,  as  it  is  given  in  the  second 
volume  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's  life  by  his 
daughter,  is  a  model  of  style  and  admira- 
ble description. 

In  1799  Mr.  Edgeworth  came  into  Par- 
liament for  the  borough  of  St.  Johnstown. 
He  was  a  Unionist  by  conviction,  but  he 
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did  not  think  the  times  were  yet  ripe  for 
the  Union,  and  he  therefore  voted  against 
it.  In  some  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Darwin 
written  at  this  time,  he  says  that  he  was 
offered  three  thousand  guineas  for  his 
seat  for  the  few  remaining  weeks  of  the 
session,  which,  needless  to  say,  lie  re- 
fused, not  thinking  it  well,  as  he  says,  '■'■  to 
qiKwrel  with  myself. '''*  He  also  adds  that 
Maria  continues  writing  for  children  un- 
der the  persuasion  that  she  cannot  be 
more  serviceably  employed  ;  and  he  sends 
(with  his  usual  perspicuity)  affectionate 
messages  to  the  doctor's  "good  amiable 
\2idy  dind  his giajtt  broody  But  this  long 
friendly  correspondence  was  coming  to 
an  end.  The  doctor's  letters,  so  quietly 
humorous  and  to  the  point,  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  answers  with  all  their  character- 
istic and  lively  variety,  were  nearly  over. 

It  was  in  1800  that  Maria  had  achieved 
her  great  success,  and  published  "  Castle 
Rackrent,"  a  book  —  not  for  children  this 
time  —  which  made  everybody  talk  who 
read,  and  those  read  who  had  only  talked 
before.  This  work  was  published  anony- 
mously, and  so  great  was  its  reputation 
that  some  one  was  at  the  pains  to  copy  out 
the  whole  of  the  story  with  erasures  and 
different  signs  of  authenticity,  and  assume 
the  authorship. 

One  very  distinctive  mark  of  Maria 
Edgeworth's  mind  is  the  honest  candor 
and  genuine  critical  faculty  which  is  hers. 
Her  appreciation  of  her  own  work  and 
that  of  others  is  unaffected  and  really 
discriminating,  whether  it  is  "Corinne" 
or  a  simple  story  which  she  is  reading,  or 
Scott's  new  novel  "The  Pirate,"  or  one  of 
her  own  manuscripts  which  she  estimates 
justly  and  reasonably.  "  I  have  read 
'Corinne'  with  my  father,  and  I  like  it 
better  than  he  does.  In  one  word,  I  am 
dazzled  by  the  genius,  provoked  by  the 
absurdities,  and  in  admiration  of  the  taste 
and  critical  judgment  of  Italian  literature 
displayed  throughout  the  whole  work : 
but  I  will  not  dilate  upon  it  in  a  letter,  I 
could  talk  for  three  hours  to  you  and  my 
aunt." 

Elsewhere  she  speaks  with  the  warmest 
admiration  of  a  "simple  story."  Jane 
Austen's  books  were  not  yet  published  ; 
but  another  writer,  for  whom  Mr.  Edge- 
worth  and  his  daughter  had  a  very  great 
regard  and  admiration,  was  Mrs..  Bar- 
bauld,  who  in  all  the  heavy  trials  and  sor- 
rows of  her  later  life  found  no  little  help 
and  comfort  in  the  friendship  and  con- 
stancy of  Maria  Edgeworth.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  upon  Mr.  Edgeworth's  in- 
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vitation,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Clifton,  where 
he  was  again  staying  in  1799,  and  where 
Mrs.  Edgeworth's  eldest  child  was  born. 
There  is  a  little  anecdote  of  domestic  life 
at  this  time  in  the  "  Memoirs  "  which  gives 
one  a  glimpse,  not  of  an  authoress,  but  of 
a  very  sympathizing  and  impressionable 
person.  "  Maria  took  her  little  sister  to 
bring  down  to  her  father,  but  when  she 
had  descended  a  few  steps  a  panic  seized 
her,  and  she  was  afraid  to  go  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  She  sat  down  on  the 
stairs  afraid  she  should  drop  the  child, 
afraid  that  its  head  would  come  off,  and 
afraid  that  her  father  would  find  her  sit- 
ting there  and  laugh  at  her,  till  seeing  the 
footman  passing  she  called  'Samuel'  in 
a  terrified  voice,  and  made  him  walk  be- 
fore her  backwards  down  the  stairs  till 
she  safely  reached  the  sitting-room."  For 
all  these  younger  children  Maria  seems 
to  have  had  a  most  tender  and  motherly 
regard,  as  indeed  for  all  her  young  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  the  different  families. 
Many  of  them  were  the  heroines  of  her 
various  stories,  and  few  heroines  are 
more  charming  than  some  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's.  Rosamund  is  said  by  some  to 
have  been  Maria  herself,  impulsive,  warm- 
hearted, timid,  and  yet  full  of  spirit  and 
animation. 

In  his  last  letter  to  Mr.  Edgeworth  Dr. 
Darwin  writes  kindly  of  the  authoress, 
and  sends  her  a  message.  The  letter  is 
dated  April  17,  1802.  "  I  am  glad  to  find 
you  still  amuse  yourself  with  mechanism 
in  spite  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland  ;  "  and 
the  doctor  goes  on  to  ask  his  friend  to 
to  come  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Priory,  and 
describes  the  pleasant  house  with  the 
garden,  the  ponds  full  of  fish,  the  deep, 
umbrageous  valley,  with  the  talkative 
stream  running  down  it,  and  Derby  tower 
in  the  distance.  The  letter,  so  kind,  so 
playful  in  its  tone,  was  never  finished. 
Dr.  Darwin  was  writing  as  he  was  seized 
with  what  seemed  a  fainting-fit,  and  he 
died  within  an  hour.  Miss  Edgeworth 
writes  of  the  shock  her  father  felt  when 
the  sad  news  reached  him;  a  shock,  she 
says,  which  must  in  some  degree  be 
experienced  by  every  person  who  reads 
this  letter  of  Dr.  Darwin's. 

No  wonder  this  generous,  outspoken 
man  was  esteemed  in  his  own  time.  To 
us,  in  ours,  it  has  been  given  still  more  to 
know  the  noble  son  of  "  that  giant  brood," 
whose  name  will  be  loved  and  held  in 
honor  as  long  as  people  live  to  honor  no- 
bleness, simplicity,  and  genius ;  those 
things  which  give  life  to  life  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
{cofttlnued.) 

"Ah,  to  be  sure,  that's  Tinto,"  said 
Rintoul ;  "what  a  fine  place  it  is,  to  be 
sure  !  Carry  ought  to  be  proud  of  such  a 
place.  And'  how  do  all  the  squires  and 
squireens  —  or  the  lairds,  I  suppose  I 
should  say,  for  local  color,  —  how  do  they 
like  his  red  flag?  There  ought  to  be 
plenty  of  hatred  and  malice  on  that  score." 

"  Nobody  hates  or  bears  malice  to  our 
Carry,  that  I  can  hear  of,"  said  his  moth- 
er, with  a  reproving  glance.  Her  eye 
caught  that  of  John,  and  she  blushed 
almost  violently  —  for  was  not  he  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  squires  and  squireens.? 

"  But  Torrance  and  Carry  are  one 
flesh,"  said  Rintoul. 

"  I  ought  to  speak  on  the  subject,  as  I 
am  the  only  representative  of  the  ac- 
cused," said  John,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
lighter  tone ;  but  it  was  not  very  success- 
ful, and  there  was  a  sense  of  possible 
commotion  in  the  air,  like  the  approach 
of  a  thunderstorm,  which  the  women  were 
far  too  sensitive  not  to  feel  —  and  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  breach,  as  was 
natural.  When  John  took  his  leave,  as 
the  lingering  daylight  still  lasted,  they 
strolled  with  him  through  the  shrubberies, 
accompanying  him  towards  the  gate.  It 
was  Lady  Lindores  herself  who  took  the 
initiative  in  this,  as  her  son  thought,  ex- 
traordinary condescension.  Rintoul  fol- 
lowed, keeping  his  sister  walking  by  his 
side,  with  indignant  surprise  painted  all 
over  him.  *'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  do 
this  every  time  that  fellow  is  here.?"  he 
asked  wrathfully.  "  We  have  never  been 
out  of  doors  before  when  Mr.  Erskine  has 
gone  away,"  cried  Edith,  equally  angry, 
in  self-defence.  Meanwhile  the  voices  of 
the  others,  who  were  in  advance,  went  on 
peacefully:  they  talked,  unconscious  of 
criticism,  while  the  brother  and  sister  lis- 
tened. John  had  begun  to  tell  Lady  Lin- 
dores of  the  entertainments  he  meant  to 
give.  He  avowed  that  they  had  been 
planned  by  Rolls,  though  his  first  inten- 
tion had  been  to  keep  this  fact  to  himself ; 
but  the  humor  of  it  overcame  him.  He 
could  not  refrain  from  communicating  so 
amusing  a  circumstance  to  the  kind  wom- 
an, who  never  misunderstood,  and  who 
received  all  his  confidences  with  maternal 
pleasure.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  her 
laugh,  and  not  displeased  to  lay  open  the 
condition  of  his  household  to  her,  and  the 


humors  of  the  old  servants,  in  whose 
hands  he  was  still  a  boy.  "It  is,  don't 
you  think,  a  judicious  despotism  on  the 
whole.?"  he  said.  The  sound  of  her 
laugh  was  delightful  in  his  ears,  even 
though  a  more  sensitive  narrator  might 
have  thought  the  laugh  to  be  directed 
against  himself. 

"It  is  a  delightful  despotism,"  said 
Lady  Lindores;  "and  as  we  shall  benefit 
by  it  in  the  present  case,  I  entirely  ap- 
prove of  Rolls.  But  I  think,  perhaps,  if 
I  were  you,  I  would  not  unfold  the  whole 
matter  to  Miss  Barbara.  Your  aunt  is 
born  a  great  lad)*,  Mr.  Erskine.  She 
might  take  it  as  quite  right  and  within  the 
duty  of  an  old  retainer;  but  again,  she 
might  take  a  different  view.  For  my  part, 
I  entirely  approve.  It  is  exactly  the  right 
thing  to  do." 

"  You  are  always  so  kind,"  said  John 
gratefully;  "and  perhaps  you  will  advise 
me  in  matters  that  are  beyond  my  prime 
minister's  sphere." 

"Rolls  and  I  !"  she  said,  laughing;  "it 
is  not  often  a  young  man  has  such  a  pair 
of  counsellors."  Her  laugh  was  so  fresh 
and  genuine  that  it  sounded  like  the  laugh 
of  youth.  Her  children  behind  her  had 
their  curiosity  greatly  excited  :  Edith  with 
a  little  wonder,  to  think  what  John  could 
be  saying  to  amuse  her  mother  so  much  ; 
Rintoul  with  high  indignation,  to  see  in 
what  favor  this  country  neighbor  was 
held. 

"What  does  my  mother  mean?"  he 
said,  grumbling  in  Edith's  ear.  "  She  will 
turn  that  fellow's  head.  I  never  knew 
anything  so  out  of  place.  One  would 
think,  to  see  you  with  him,  that  he  was  — 
why,  your  dearest  friend,  your — I  don't 
know  what  to  say." 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  not  say  any- 
thing, in  case  it  should  be  something  dis- 
agreeable," said  Edith,  with  a  sudden 
flush  of  color.  "  Mr.  Erskine  is  our  near- 
est neighbor  —  and  I  hope  my  mother,  at 
least,  does  not  want  any  guidance  from 
you." 

"  Oh,  doesn't  she,  though  !  "  murmured 
Rintoul  in  his  moustache.  To  his  own 
consciousness  his  mother  was  the  mem- 
ber of  this  family  who  stood  the  most  in 
need  of  his  guidance.  He  thought  her 
the  most  imprudent  woman  he  had  ever 
come  across,  paying  no  attention  to  her 
children's  prospects.  They  went  on  thus 
till  they  came  to  the  gate,  where  the 
Countess  of  Lindores  was  actually  to  be 
seen  by  the  woman  at  the  lodge,  or  by 
any  passing  wayfarer,  in  her  dinner-dress, 
with  nothing  but  a  lace  cap  on  her  head 
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—  and  Edith,  in  her  white  robes  and  shin- 
ing hair —  saying  tjood-bye  to  this  rustic 
neighbor,  this  insidious  squire!  Rintoul 
could  not  for  some  time  reh'eve  his  soul 
as  he  wished.  He  was  compelled  to 
shake  hands  too,  in  a  surly  way;  and  it 
was  not  till  Edith  had  left  them  that  he 
permitted  himself  to  make,  as  he  said,  a 
few  remarks  to  his  mother.  She  was  lin- 
gering outside,  for  it  was  still  daylight 
though  it  was  night. 

"  Mother,"  said  Rintoul  solemnly,  "  I 
see  it's  all  exactly  as  T  feared.  You  have 
let  that  fellow  Erskine  get  to  be  a  sort  of 
tame  cat  about  the  house." 

*'  After  ?  "  said  his  mother,  with  a  smile. 

"After!  well,  that's  as  you  choose. 
But  of  this  you  may  be  sure,  mother,  my 
father  won't  stand  it.  It  will  only  make 
trouble  in  the  house.  He  won't  let  Edith 
throw  herself  away.  You  had  better  put 
a  stop  to  it  while  you  are  able.  I  sus- 
pected it  from  the  first  moment  I  knew 
that  Erskine  was  here." 

"  You  are  very  wise,  Rintoul,"  said  his 
mother,  with  grieved  displeasure,  all  the 
pain  and  disenchantment  which  she  had 
managed  to  put  aside  and  forget  coming 
back  into  her  troubled  eyes. 

"I  don't  know  if  I'm  very  wise;  but  I 
know  something  of  the  world,"  said  the 
son,  who  was  so  much  better  instructed 
than  she  was;  "and  I  know,  when  one 
has  charge  of  a  girl,  one  oughtn't  to  allow 
her  to  throw  herself  awa}'. 

"  Carry  is  supposed  not  to  have  thrown 
herself  away,"  said  the  indignant  mother, 
with  a  glance  towards  that  centre  of  her 
saddest  thoughts,  the  arrogant  front  and 
false  battlements  of  Tinto,  faintly  gleam- 
ing like  royal  Windsor  itself  in  the  mists 
of  distance.  This  was  all  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  changed  state  of  her  mind 
towards  Millefleurs  and  the  gradual  lean- 
ing towards  a  great  marriage  for  Edith 
which  had  come  over  her.  But  we  are 
never  more  hot  in  defence  of  our  own 
side  than  when  we  have  begun  to  veer 
towards  the  other;  and  Rintoul's  lectures 
had  been  for  a  long  time  more  than  his 
mother  could  endure. 

"No,  Carry  cannot  be  said  to  have 
thrown  herself  away,"  he  said  thoughtful- 
ly, stroking  that  moustache  which  looked 
so  young,  while  its  owner  was  so  wise  and 
politic.  "  Carry  should  remember,"  he 
said,  after  a  pause,  "  that  she's  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  family  comprises  many 
people  —  heaps  of  her  descendants  will 
be  grateful  to  her,  you  know.  And  if  the 
fellow  is  unbearable,  why,  a  woman  has 
always  got  it  in  her  own  hands  to  make 


his  life  a  burden  to 
absurdly  domestic? 
ties  of  money,  and 
brutes  in  society  to 
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him.     Why  is  she  so 

They   have   quanti- 

there   are   plenty  of 

keep  him  in  counte- 


nance. She  ought  to  come  to  town,  and 
see  people,  and  enjoy  herself.  What  is 
the  good  of  living  like  a  cabbage  here  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  persuade  Carry  to  emanci- 
pate herself  a  little  —  to  think  of  herself 
a  little  —  I  will  forgive  you  all  your  world- 
ly-mindedness,"  said,  his  mother,  with  a 
smile. 

"  I  will  try,"  he  said  ;  "  and  as  for  my 
worldly-mindedness,  as  you  call  it,  how  is 
a  fellow  to  get  on  in  the  world,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  It  isn't  by  money /'//ever 
push  my  way.  I  must  look  out  for  other 
ways  and  means." 

"  Does  that  mean  an  heiress,  Rintoul  ?  " 

His  mother  was  half  laughing,  half  se- 
rious. But  there  was  no  laughter  in  Rin- 
toul's countenance.  The  corners  of  his 
mouth  were  drawn  down.  His  eyes  were 
as  solemn  as  if  the  matter  in  question 
had  been  life  or  death. 

"You  maybe  sure  I'll  do  my  duty  to 
the  family,  whether  I  like  it  or  not,"  he 
said,  with  heroic  gravity.  "  I  don't  mean 
to  recommend  other  people  to  do  what 
I'll  not  do  myself." 

But  Rintoul  sighed.  He  was  heroic, 
indeed,  but  he  was  human.  A  breath  of 
soft  recollections  came  over  him.  He, 
too,  had  entertained  other  thoughts  —  he 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  to 
gentler  visions.  But  when  the  voice  of 
duty  bade,  he  felt  that  he  had  it  in  him  to 
be  superior  to  all  weaknesses.  Come  an 
heiress  of  sufficient  pretensions  to  be 
worthy  of  the  son  of  Lindores,  and  he 
would  buckle  his  manhood  to  him,  and 
marry  her  without  wincing.  His  duty  he 
was  at  all  times  ready  to  do;  but  yet  to 
the  softer  part  of  life,  to  the  dreams  of  a 
youth  unawakened  to  such  stern  purposes 
of  heroism,  he  might  yet  be  permitted  to 
give  a  sigh. 

John  Erskine  was  the  very  opposite  of 
this  predestined  martyr.  He  felt  no  weight 
of  family  responsibility  upon  him.  All 
that  he  wished  was  —  a  good  wish  enough, 
if  it  had  not  been  altogether  beyond  pos- 
sibility of  fulfilment  —  that  the  last  lord 
of  Lindores  had  lived  to  be  a  patriarch, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  in  the 
course  of  nature.  What  a  difference  that 
would  have  made  to  everybody  concerned ! 
Bat  our  young  man  did  all  he  could  to 
keep  definite  plans  and  hopes  out  of  his 
mind.  He  preferred  to  get  the  good  of 
each  day  as  it  came.  If  he  thought  too 
much  of  them,  he  felt  a  dismal  certainty 
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that  disappointments  would  follow.  He 
preferred  that  his  present  existence  should 
flow  ail  jou7'  le  jon7'. 

CHAPTER   XXI. 

When  the  news  of  the  approaching 
festivities  at  Dalrulzian  were  known  in 
Dunearn,  Miss  Barbara  Erskine  and  her 
household  were  flung  into  a  whirlpool  of 
excitement  such  as  had  not  disturbed 
their  calm  for  more  years  than  could  be 
reckoned.  There  was,  of  course,  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  immediate  acceptance  by 
the  old  lady  of  her  nephew's  invitation  to 
her  to  do  the  honors  of  his  house.  She 
was  very  much  touched  and  pleased  — 
with  that  satisfaction,  above  all,  which  is 
so  sweet  to  a  woman — of  feeling  that 
John  was  doing  absolutely  "the  right 
thing"  in  placing  her,  his  old  aunt,  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  It  was  a  compliment  to 
the  family,  to  the  old  neighbors,  as  well 
as  to  herself.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  from  the  scullery  to  the  drawing- 
room  her  house  was  turned  upside  down 
by  this  great  event.  Miss  Barbara's  first 
thought  was,  as  was  natural,  that  a  great 
many  things  would  be  wanted.  She  went 
instantly  to  her  "  napery  "  closet,  —  Ag- 
nes, her  old  maid,  attending  her  with  the 
key,  —  and  brought  out  stores  of  shining 
damask,  milk-white  and  fragrant,  every 
tablecloth  with  its  pile  of  napkins,  like  a 
hen  with  chickens,  "  I  never  inquired 
into  the  napery  at  Dalrulzian,"  the  old 
lady  said  ;  "  but  it  would  be  a  great  temp- 
tation to  a  woman  with  a  sma'  family  to 
take  the  use  of  it;  and  for  anything  I 
know,  he  may  be  in  want  of  table-linen. 
Ye'll  pack  a  boxful,  Agnes,  whether  or  no. 
There's  the  great  tablecloths  with  the 
crown  pattern,  they  are  the  biggest  I  have. 
Ye'll  take  them,  and  table-napkins.  You 
may  take  ten  or  twelve  dozen.  They  are 
always  useful." 

"  And  you'll  take  the  best  silver,  mem," 
said  Janet,  for  this  was  in  her  department. 
If  it  had  been  suggested  to  them  that 
their  best  Paisley  shawls,  on  which  both 
Janet  and  Agnes  set  great  store,  would 
have  been  useful  to  cover  the  faded  places 
on  the  carpet,  these  devoted  women  would 
have  sacri'ficed  their  most  cherished  pos- 
sessions. Miss  Barbara's  old  epergnes 
and  table  ornaments,  which,  happily,  were 
older  and  less  solid  than  the  camel  and 
palm-trees  at  Tinto,  were  packed  into  a 
huge  box,  with  all  her  available  forks  and 
spoons,  and  sent  off  in  a  cart  before  her 
to  the  scene  of  the  entertairtment.  Then 
a  still  more  important  question  arose  as 
to  the  help  that  would  be  required  to  pro- 


duce a  dinner  and  a  ball  supper  worthy  of 
the  Erskine  name.  Miss  Barbara  put  her 
trust  in  Janet,  who  had  managed  all  her 
own  household  affairs  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  "  I'll  take  ye  both  with  me," 
she  said  to  the  two  women,  who  made  her 
comfort  and  credit  the  occupation  of  their 
lives,  "and  when  ye  consider  what's  at 
stake,  you'll  just  put  your  hand  to  any- 
thing; and  ye  like  a  ploy,  both  of  ye,  and 
plenty  of  young  faces  about  the  house." 

"Eh,  but  I  do  that," said  Agnes;  "and 
I  would  not  wonder  but  Mr.  John's  mean- 
ing to  take  a  survey  of  all  the  misses,  and 
him  a  wanter  and  a  bonnie  lad  into  the 
bargain.  We'll  maybe  hear  who  it  is  to 
be." 

But  Janet  demurred.  "It's  not  to  be 
denied  but  I  would  like  to  go,"  she  said; 
"and  blithe,  blithe  would  I  be  to  put  to 
my  hand,  if  it  was  only  to  boil  a  pitawtie, 
and  proud  to  think  the  auld  family,  so 
lang  away,  was  holding  up  its  head  again. 
But  then  there's  Bauby  Rolls,  that's  been 
housekeeper  so  long,  and  a  good  cook 
and  a  good  woman.  She  would  think  we 
meant  to  interfere." 

"It  would  ill  become  either  Bauby  or 
any  other  person  to  think  me  interfering 
in  my  nephew's  house,"  said  Barbara. 
"Ye'll  just  come,  Janet.  I  am  saying 
nothing  against  Bauby;  but  she'll  be  out 
of  the  way  of  managing  a  pairty." 

"There  are  plenty  of  pairties  in  the 
winter-time,"  said  Janet.  "  I  wouldna 
stand  in  other  folk's  gait.  Na,  naebody 
would  s,-A.s yon  were  interfering,  Miss  Bar- 
bara. Wha  has  a  better  right  in  your  ain 
nephew's  house? — but  me,  it's  another 
question.  I  couldna  gang  ben  to  her 
kitchen,  or  look  at  a  single  article,  but  it 
would  be  thoug^ht  I  was  meddling.  What 
would  I  think  if  Bauby  Rolls  came  here 
on  a  veesit  to  help  me?  I  would  say  I 
maun  be  getting  doited,  though  I  cannot 
see  it:  I  maun  be  losing  the  use  o'  my 
faculties.  I  judge  of  her  by  mysel'.  She 
would  think  the  same  of  me.  But  Agnes, 
you  can  take  her,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
with  a  fine  and  delicate  contempt.  "She 
has  aye  her  head  full  of  whigmaleeries ; 
but  she'll  stand  in  nobody's  way." 

"  I'll  not  ask  your  leave,  Janet,  to  take 
my  own  woman  with  me,"  said  iVIiss  Bar- 
bara, with  some  annoyance. 

"  Na,  mem,  I  never  thought  that,"  re- 
torted her  factotum.  "  I'm  seldom  con- 
sulted, though  maybe  it  would  be  none  the 
worse  for  the  family  if  I  were  letten  say 
my  say.  For  a  ball-supper  there's  nae- 
thing  better  than  a  fine  boned  turkey  well 
stuffed   and   larded,"   she   added   reflec- 
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tively;  "and  I'm  no'  against  soup.  It's 
new-fashioned  ;  but  there's  new-fashioned 
things  that's  just  as  good  as  the  old.  One 
thing  I  set  my  face  against  is  thae  new 
drinks  —  cup  as  they  call  them.  They 
take  an  awfu'  quantity  of  wine  ;  and  in 
the  heat  o'  the  dancing  thae  young  thiny:s 
will  just  spoil  their  stomachs,  neve/  think- 
ing what  they're  swallowing.  That's  my 
opinion.  I'm  no*  saying  I'm  ony  author- 
ity, and  Mr.  Rolls  will  have  a'  that  in  his 
hands,  and  will  not  lippen  to  a  woman; 
but  that's  my  opinion.  It's  an  awfu' waste 
of  wine.  I  would  rather  give  them  good 
honest  champagne  out  of  the  bottle,  that 
they  might  see  what  they  are  taking,  far 
sooner  than  that  wasteful  cup." 

"That's  very  true,  Janet,"  said  Miss 
Barbara;  "  l!m  of  that  opinion  myself. 
But  in  most  houses  it's  the  gentleman  him- 
self (when  there  is  a  gentleman)  that  man- 
ages the  cellar ;  and  it  would  never  do  for 
a  lady  to  say  anything.  But  I  will  mind 
to  tell  him  (for  it's  my  own  opinion),  if  he 
consults  me." 

"And  for  sweet  things,  there's  nothing 
like  ice-creams,  if  she  can  make  them," 
said  Janet.  "If  s-he  were  to  say,  mem, 
of  her  own  accord,  (hat  she  has  little  ex- 
perience, you  might  jend  me  a  line  by  the 
postman,  and  I  would  do  my  best;  but 
no'  unless  it's  of  her  own  accord.  Na, 
na ;  I  ken  by  mysel'.  If  a  strange  woman 
were  to  come  into  my  kitchen  and  meddle 
with  my  denner!  But  tak'  you  Agnes, 
Miss  Barbara.  She  might  make  up  a 
match  yet,  for  a'  that's  come  and  gane, 
with  Tammas  Rolls." 

Miss  Barbara  appeared  accordingly  at 
Dalrulzian  the  day  before  the  great  din- 
ner, in  her  old  coach,  with  her  two  best 
gowns  in  the  imperial,  and  all  her  old  or- 
naments, and  with  Agnes  her  maid  seated 
primly  by. her,  inside.  The  chariot  was 
almost  as  old  as  Miss  Barbara  herself,  and 
was  kept  for  great  occasions.  It  was 
drawn  by  two  somewhat  funereal  black 
horses  from  thre  Red  Lion  at  Dunearn  — 
altogether  a  solemn  turn-out,  and  quite 
unlike  the  handy  little  phaeton  in  which 
usually  the  old  lady  drove  about.  The 
postboy  took  away  those  noble  steeds 
when  he  had  housed  the  chariot  in  the 
Dalrulzian  stables,  to  which  he  was  to  re- 
turn in  four  days  to  take  it  back  with  its 
mistress.  And  Miss  Barbara  bore  a 
grave  though  cheerful  countenance  as  she 
walked  into  the  drawing-room,  and  took 
her  place  there  on  the  great  tapestry  sofa. 
The  box  of  plate  and  linen  had  arrived 
before  her,  and  she  felt  that  it  was  neces- 
sary at  once  to  look  into  the  details  of  the 


proposed  entertainment.  "  Will  you  send 
the  housekeeper  to  me,"  she  said  to 
Rolls,  with  dignity,  thinking  it  beneath 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  to  call 
Bauby  by  any  less  weighty  title.  Bauby 
came  in  with  good-natured  alacrity;  but 
she  was  somewhat  abashed  by  the  air  of 
gravity  on  Miss  Barbara's  face,  whom  she 
was  not  accustomed  to  see  in  such  state. 
"  Come  in,  my  woman,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  It's  a  great  responsibility  for  you  to 
have  the  charge  of  all  this.  You  will  like 
a  little  assistance  with  your  dinner.  I'm 
well  aware  that  both  that  and  the  supper 
for  the  ball  are  in  very  good  hands  so  far 
as  the  provisions  go.  But  your  master 
being  young,  and  without  experience,  and 
as  there's  no  lady  in  the  house,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  be  of  service,"  Miss  Barbara 
said.  Bauby  stood  before  her  greatly 
flushed,  and  laid  a  number  of  hems,  one 
over  the  other,  on  her  apron.  "  Hoot, 
mem,  we'll  just  manage  fine,"  she  said, 
growing  red.  But  this  did  not  satisfy  the 
august  old  lady. 

"  If  you're  in  want  of  any  help,"  she 
said,  "  there's  a  woman  of  mine " 

Rolls,  who  had  been  waiting  outside 
the  door,  came  to  the  rescue.  He  ap- 
peared now  behind  the  flushed  Bauby. 
"  She's  a  confused  creature,"  he  said,  "  but 
she  knows  her  business.  We've  put 
it  all  down.  Miss  Barbara,  in  the  new-fash- 
ioned way.  I'm  aware  that  at  the  Castle 
and  other  grand  places  it's  written  in 
French,  but  good  Scots  is  good  enough  for 
us." 

It  was  no  small  effort  to  find  and  pro- 
duce from  Bauby's  pocket  the  bill  of  fare 
of  the  approaching  dinner.  But  this  doc- 
ument took  away  Miss  Barbara's  breath. 
It  was  some  time  before  she  got  over  it. 
Instead  of  the  chaos  which  she  half 
feared,  yet  half  hoped  for,  as  a  means  of 
exercising  her  own  gifts  on  her  nephew's 
behalf,  it  was  an  elaborate  meiiu^  drawn 
out  in  full  form,  that  was  placed  before 
her  eyes.  The  old  lady  was  struck  dumb 
for  a  moment,  and  when  she  spoke  there 
was  a  certain  awe  in  her  tone.  "  If  you 
can  set  a  dinner  like  that  on  the  table,'* 
she  said,  "  I  have  not  a  word  to  say." 

"  Oh,  mem,  we'll  manage  fine,"  said 
Bauby,  in  her  soft,  round,  good-humored 
voice. 

"  Miss  Barbara,"  said  Rolls,  "  I'm  no 
braggart ;  but  I've  seen  a  thing  or  two  in 
my  life.  And  Bauby,  she  has  far  more  in 
her  than  appears.  She's  just  a  confused 
creature  in  speech  ;  but  pit  her  to  her 
goblets  and  her  sauces,  and  she  kens  well 
what  she's  about.     She  has  the  real  spirit 
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of  it  in  her;  and  when  her  blood's  up  for 
the  credit  of  the  family " 

"Eh,  mem  !"  cried  Bauby  herself,  put- 
ting her  apron  to  her  eyes,  for  her  tears 
came  readily;  "do  you  think  I  would  let 
them  say  that  Mr.  John  couldna  give  a 
denner  as  good  as  the  best  ?  and  he  such 
a  fine  lad,  and  wanting  a  wife,  and  his 
mammaw  so  far  away  !  " 

"  Never  you  mind  his  mammaw,"  cried 
Miss  Barbara,  with  natural  family  feeling ; 
"she  was  never  a  great  manager.  But  if 
you  set  that  dinner  on  the  table,  Bauby 
Rolls,  you're  a  woman  worthy  of  all  re- 
spect, and  I  hope  my  nephew  will  know 
when  he's  well  off." 

She  withdrew  to  the  room  prepared  for 
her  after  this,  a  little  crestfallen,  yet  do- 
ing due  honor  to  the  native  powers. 
"  We'll  say  nothing  to  Janet,"  she  said  to 
her  faithful  old  maid,  as  she  sat  at  her 
toilet.  "  Janet  is  an  excellent  woman,  and 
just  the  right  person  for  a  house  like 
mine.  But  she  has  not  that  invention. 
Four  made  dishes,  besides  all  the  solids  ! 
We'll  not  say  a  word  to  Janet.  It  would 
be  more  than  she  could  bear." 

"You  see.  Miss  Barbara,  there's  two  of 
them  to  settle  it,"  said  Agnes,  as  she 
brushed  out  the  old  lady's  abundant  white 
hair;  "and  a  man  is  awfu'  discriminat- 
ing about  eating  and  drinking.  He  may 
not  have  sense  like  a  woman,  but  he  has 
more  taste  of  his  mouth." 

"  There  is  something  in  that,"  said  her 
mistress  ;  "  if  it's  Rolls,  John  has  got  a 
treasure  in  that  man.  The  cornel's  din- 
ners were  always  very  English,  to  my  way 
of  thinking  —  but  that  would  be  their  own 
fault;  or  if  it's  my  nephew  himself"  — 
she  added  doubtfully.  What  was  a  great 
quality  in  Rolls  catering  for  other  people, 
would  have  been  almost  a  vice,  in  the 
eyes  of  this  prejudiced  old  lady,  in  the 
young  master  of  the  house. 

"  Mr.  John  !  "  said  Agnes,  still  more 
moved,  "a  bonnie  lad  like  him  !  Na,  na; 
it  would  never  be  that.  It'll  be  the  young 
misses,  and  not  the  dishes,  he  will  be 
thinking  about.  And  who  knows  but  we 
may  see  the  one  that's  his  choice?  And 
I  wish  she  may  be  a  lovely  young  lady  for 
his  sake." 

"  She  would  need  t©  be  something  more 
than  that,"  said  Miss  Barbara,  shaking 
her  head.  "  A  little  money  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  estate." 

"  Eh,  but  mem,  he  maun  marry  for 
love,"  said  Agnes  ;  "  what's  siller  in  com- 
parison? And  I  think  I  know  somebody 
for  my  pairt " 

"  Whisht,    Agnes,"    said   her  mistress 


peremptorily  ;  "  whatever  thought  may  be 
in  your  head,  to  name  it  spoils  all." 

For  these  two  simple  women  were  still 
of  'opinion  that  Providence  had  created 
John  Erskine's  wife  for  him,  and  that  he 
could  not  mistake  the  guidance  of  that 
unerring  hand. 

CHAPTER   XXII. 

The  ball  was  in  full  career;  everybody 
had  come  to  it  from  all  the  houses  within 
reach,  and  the  radius  was  wide  —  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  county.  It  was  uni- 
versally acknowledged  that  nobody  could 
have  imagined  the  drawing-room  at  Dal- 
rulzian  to  be  so  large  —  and  though  the 
mothers  and  the  old  ladies  were  in  a  great 
state  of  alarm  as  to  the  facilities  for  step- 
ping forth  through  the  long  windows  after 
a  dance,  yet  the  young  people,  indifferent 
to  the  northern  chill  which  they  had 
been  used  to  all  their  lives,  considered  the 
walk,  which  seemed  almost  a  portion  of 
the  room,  to  be  the  most  delightful  of  all. 
Rintoul,  though  with  many  protestations 
and  much  scorn  of  the  little  rustic  assem- 
bly, had  been  persuaded  to  wait  for  it,  and 
was  an  object  of  attraction  as  great,  nay, 
in  some  respects  greater,  than  John  him- 
self. There  were  no  great  young  ladies  in 
the  company  for  whom  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  exert  himself,  and  consequently 
the  young  man  yielded  to  the  soft  flattery 
of  all  the  pleased  and  grateful  faces 
around  him,  and  made  himself  agreeable 
in  general,  ending,  however,  almost  inva- 
riably at  the  side  of  Nora,  to  whom  it  was 
a  pleasing  compensation  for  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  young  master  of  Dalrulzian, 
who  had  been  so  distinctly  destined  for 
her  by  the  county.  John  was  very  civil 
to  Nora.  He  went  out  of  his  way,  indeed, 
to  be  civil.  He  took  her  about  the  house, 
into  the  library,  and  the  hall,  to  show  her 
the  alterations  he  was  making,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  about  their  propriety  in  a 
way  which  Nora  felt  might  have  taken  in 
some  girls.  But  she  was*  not  taken  in. 
She  knew  it  was  merely  politeness,  and 
that  John  would  go  away  as  soon  as  he 
had  done  his  duty  with  a  certain  sense  of 
relief.  But  RintoQl's  attentions  were  paid 
in  a  very  different  spirit.  He  asked  her 
to  dance  as  many  times  as  he  could  with- 
out attracting  too  much  notice.  Nora  felt 
that  he  discriminated  this  line  finely,  and 
was  half  provoked  and  half  flattered  by 
it,  feeling  acutely  that  whereas  John  Ers- 
skine  did  his  best  to  show  her  all  the 
civility  which  his  position  required,  Rin- 
toul went  against  all  the  duties  of  his  po- 
sition to  get  near  her,  to  talk  to  her  in  a 
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corner,  to  devote  to  her  every  moment 
which  he  could  devote  to  her  without  re- 
mark. He  was  very  careful,  very  desir- 
ous not  to  commit  himself  with  society; 
but  to  Nora,  every  tone  of  his  voice,  every 
look  committed  him.  She  felt —  she  was 
a  great  deal  cleverer  than  Rintoul,  and 
saw  through  and  through  him  —  that  to 
her  he  was  a  totally  different  person  from 
the  young  man  of  fashion,  who,  with  a 
touch  of  condescension,  did  his  duty  to 
the  other  young  ladies.  She  saw  him  in 
a  different  light.  He  toned  his  words  for 
her.  He  changed  his  very  sentiments. 
She  was  pleased  and  amused,  and  at  the 
same  time  touched,  when  (for  she  was 
too  clever)  she  noted  this  change  coming 
over  him  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  in 
the  figure  of  a  dance,  when  he  suddenly 
found  himself  near  her.  There  could  not 
have  been  a  more  complete  proof  of  these 
sentiments  which  he  was  as  yet  afraid  to 
indulge  in,  which  vanquished  him  against 
his  will.  A  girl's  pride  may  be  roused  by 
the  idea  that  a  man  struggles  against 
her  power  over  him,  and  is  unwilling  to 
love  her ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
wonderful  flattery  in  the  consciousness 
that  his  unwillingness  avails  him  nothing, 
and  that  reason  is  powerless  in  ccynpari- 
son  with  love.  Nora  with  her  keen  eyes 
marked  how,  when  the  young  man  left 
her  to  dance  or  to  talk  with  some  one 
else,  he  kept,  as  it  were,  one  eye  upon 
her,  watching  her  partners  and  her  be- 
havior, and  how,  the  moment  he  was 
free,  he  would  gyrate  round  her,  with 
something  which  (within  herself  always 
laughing,  yet  not  displeased)  she  com- 
pared to  the  flutterings  of  a  bird  beating 
its  wings  against  the  air,  resisting  yet 
compelled  to  approach  seme  centre  of 
fascination.  He  would  have  kept  away  if 
he  could,  but  he  was  not  able.  She  was 
so  much  occupied  in  watching  these  pro- 
ceedings of  his — seeing  the  humor  of 
them  so  completely  that  she  was  fain  to 
put  her  head  out  at  the  window,  or  retire 
into  a  corner  of  the  hall,  to  laugh  privately 
to  herself  —  that  she  lost  the  thread  of 
much  that  was  said  to  her,  and  sadly 
wounded  the  feelings  of  several  of  the 
young  officers  from  Dundee.  What  they 
said  was  as  a  murmur  in  her  ears,  while 
her  mind  was  engaged  in  the  more  amus- 
ing study  —  watching  the  movements  of 
Rintoul. 

The  Lindores  family  had  come  out  in 
force  to  grace  John's  entertainment.  Even 
the  earl  himself  had  come,  which  was  so 
unusual.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  so 
strenuously  as  to  the  support  which  John 


was  to  give  to  Rintoul's  candidateship 
and  his  own  plans,  that  he  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  "countenance,"  as  he  said,  our 
young  man's  proceedings  in  everything 
personal  to  himself.  And  Lord  Lindores, 
like  so  many  people,  did  not  perceive,  in 
his  inspection  of  the  horizon,  and  desire 
that  this  thing  and  that  should  be  done  in 
the  distance,  the  danger  which  lay  under 
his  very  eye.  No  doubt  it  was  natural 
that  his  little  daughter  Edith  should  be, 
as  it  were,  the  queen  of  the  entertainment. 
Not  only  was  she  one  of  the  prettiest  girls 
in  the  county,  but  she  was  the  first  in 
rank,  and  therefore  the  most  to  be  thought 
of;  the  first  to  be  honored,  if  any  honors 
were  going.  That  was  simple  enough,  and 
cost  him  no  consideration  at  all.  He  made 
another  effort  to  overcome  old  Sir  James 
Montgomery's  prejudiced  opposition,  and 
talked  on  political  matters  in  the  door- 
ways with  a  great  deal  of  liberality  and 
good-humor,  taking  with  perfect  serenity 
the  clumsy  gibes  which  his  neighbors 
would  launch  at  innovators,  at  people 
with  foreign  tastes,  at  would-be  philan- 
thropists. He  smiled  and  "  never  let  on," 
though  sometimes  the  gibes  were  galling 
enough.  Lady  Lindores  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  room  with  Lady  Car  by  her,  very 
gracious  too,  though  sometimes  yawning 
a  little  privately  behind  her  fan.  They 
spoke  to  the  people  who  came  to  speak  to 
them,  and  acknowledged  the  new-comers 
who  were  introduced  to  them  with  benig- 
nant smiles.  But  both  mother  and  daugh- 
ter were  somewhat  out  of  their  element. 
Now  and  then  a  lively  passage  of  conver- 
sation would  break  out  around  them,  and 
anon  die  off,  and  they  would  be  left  again 
smiling  but  silent,  giving  each  other  sym- 
pathetic glances,  and  swallowing  delicate 
yawns.  "  No,  I  do  not  dance.  You  must 
excuse  me,"  Lady  Car  said  quietly,  with 
that  pretty  smile  which  lighted  up  her 
pale  face  like  sunshine, 
pretty  —  but  there  could 
more  full  of  meaning, 
some  anxiety  always  in 
smile  gave  to  her  face  something  of  the 
character  of  one  whose  life  was  over,  to 
whom  it  mattered  very  little  what  was 
going  to  happen,  to  whom,  in  short,  noth- 
ing could  happen  —  to  whom  fate  had 
done  its  worst. 

There  was  a  brief  pause  in  the  gaiety, 
and  of  a  sudden,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, the  murmur  of  talk  in  all  the  differ- 
ent groups,  the  hum  of  the  multitude  at 
its  pleasantest  and  lightest,  was  sus- 
pended. When  such  a  pause  occurs  it 
will  frequently  be  filled  and  taken  posses- 


She  was  not 
not  be  a  face 
Her  eyes  had 
them,  but   her 
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sion  of  for  the  moment  by  some  louder  or 
more  persistent  scrap  of  conversation 
from  an  individual  o;roup,  which  suddenly 
seems  to  become  the  chief  thin<r  jn  the 
crowd,  listened  to  by  all.  Ordinarily  it  is 
the  most  trivial  chit-chat,  but  now  and 
then  the  ranks  will  open,  as  it  were,  to  let 
somethin^^  of  vital  importance,  some  rev- 
elation, some  germ  of  quarrel,  some  fatal 
hint  or  sugs^estion,  be  heard.  This  time 
it  was  Torrance,  always  loud-voiced, 
whose  words  suddenly  came  out  in  the 
hearing  of  the  entire  company.  He  hap- 
pened at  the  moment  to  be  standing  with 
John  Erskine  contemplating  the  assembly 
in  general.  Rintoul  was  close  by,  linger- 
ing for  a  moment  to  address  a  passing 
civility  to  the  matron  whose  daughter  he 
had  just  brought  back  to  her  side.  Tor- 
rance had  been  in  the  supper-room,  and 
was  charged  with  champagne.  He  was 
not  a  drunkard,  but  he  habitually  took  a 
great  deal  of  wine,  the  result  of  which 
was  only  to  make  him  a  little  more  him- 
self than  usual,  touching  all  his  qualities 
into  exaggeration  —  a  little  louder,  a  little 
more  rude,  cynical,  and  domineering.  He 
was  surveying  the  company  with  his  big, 
staring  eyes. 

"This  makes  me  think,"  he  said,  "of 
the  time  when  I  was  a  wanter,  as  they 
say.  Take  the  good  of  your  opportuni- 
ties, John  Erskine.  Take  your  chance, 
man,  while  ye  have  it.  When  a  man's 
married  he's  done  for;  nobody  cares  a  fig 
for  him  more.  But  before  he's  fixed  his 
choice,  the  whole  world  is  at  his  call. 
Then's  the  time  to  be  petted  and  made  of 
—  everybody  smiling  upon  you,  —  instead 
of  sitting  with  one  peevish  face  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  at  home." 

He  ended  this  speech  with  one  of  his 
huge  rude  laughs ;  and  there  are  a  great 
many  such  speeches  permitted  in  society, 
laughed  at  even  bv  those  who  are  them- 
selves  the  point  of  the  moral.  But  Rin- 
toul was  in  an  excited  condition  of  mind ; 
contradictory  to  all  his  own  tenets  ;  going 
in  his  heart  against  his  own  code;  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks.  He  turned  round 
sharply  with  a  certain  pleasure  in  finding 
somebody  upon  whom  to  let  forth  an  ill- 
humor  which  had  been  growing  in  him. 
"  You  forget,  Torrance,  who  I  am,  when 
you  speak  of  this  peevish  face  before  me." 

"  You  !  —  troth  I  forgot  your  existence 
altogether,"  said  Torrance,  after  a  pause 
of  astonishment,  and  a  prolonged  stare 
ending  in  another  laugh. 

Rintoul  flushed  a  furious  red.  He  was 
excited  by  the  rising  of  a  love  which  he 
meant  to  get  the  better  of,  but  which  for 


the  moment  had  got  the  better  of  him; 
and  by  all  the  restraints  he  had  put  upon 
himself,  and  which  public  opinion  required 
should  be  put  upon  him.  He  flashed 
upon  his  brother-in-law  an  angry  glance, 
which  in  its  way  was  like  the  drawing  of 
a  sword. 

"You  had  better,"  he  said,  "recall  m 
existence  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Torrance 
—  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  remind  you 
of  it  very  sharply  one  of  these  days,  from 
all  I  hear." 

Torrance  replied  by  another  loud,  in- 
sulting laugh.  "  I  mmd  you  well  enough 
when  I  hear  you  crow,  my  little  cock-o'- 
the  walk,"  he  said. 

The  conversation  had  got  thus  far  dur- 
ing the  pause  which  has  been  described. 
But  now  the  whole  assembly  rushed  into 
talk  with  a  general  tremor,  the  band 
struck  up,  the  dancers  flew  off  with  an 
energy  which  was  heightened  by  a  little 
panic.  Everybody  dislikes  a  family  quar- 
rel:  the  first  beginnings  of  it  may  excite 
curiosity,  but  at  a  certain  point  it  alarms 
the  most  dauntless  gossip.  To  get  out  of 
the  way  of  it,  the  world  in  general  will 
take  any  trouble.  Accordingly  the  ranks 
closed  with  the  eagerness  of  fear,  to  con- 
tinue the  metaphor,  and  the  two  belliger- 
ents were  hidden  at  once  from  sight  and 
hearing.  Men  began  to  talk  in  their 
deepest  basses,  women  .in  their  shrillest 
trebles,  and  how  it  ended  nobody  knew. 
There  were  a  great  many  whispered  ques- 
tions and  remarks  made  afterwards  when 
the  crisis  was  over.  "Young  Erskine 
had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to  smooth 
it  over."  "  One  doesn't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  old  Sir  James  had  not 
got  hold  of  Lord  Rintoul."  "  Half-a- 
dozen  men  got  round  Pat  Torrance. 
They  made  believe  to  question  him  about 
some  racing  —  and  that  quieted  him," 
cried  one  and  another,  each  into  the  near- 
est ear;  and  the  whole  assembly  with  a 
thrill  watched  the  family  of  Lindores  in 
all  its  movements,  and  saw  significance  in 
every  one  of  these.  This  was  the  only 
contretemps  that  occurred  in  the  whole 
programme  of  the  festivities  at  Dalrul- 
zian.  It  passed  out  of  hearing  of  Lady 
Car,  who  sat  the  evening  out,  with  that 
soft  patience  as  of  one  whose  day  was 
over  —  the  little  smile,  the  little  concealed 
yawn,  the  catch  of  conversation  when  any 
one  who  could  talk  drifted  by  her.  Dr. 
Stirling  and  she  discussed  Wordsworth 
for  a  whole  half-hour,  which  was  the  only 
part  of  the  entertainment  that  withdrew 
her  at  all  from  herself.  "And  his  nobli 
philosophy  of  sorrow,"  she  said,  "which 
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is  the    finest  of  all.     The  part  which  he 

gives  it  in  the  world "     "I  am    not 

clear  in  my  own  mind,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  that  sorrow  by  itself  does  good  to  any- 
body." "Stretch  a  hand  through  time  to 
catch  the  far-off  interest  of  tears,"  cried 
Lady  Car  with  an  unfathomable  distance 
in  her  mild  eyes,  shaking  her  head  at  him 
and  smiling.  This  was  her  point  of  en- 
jovment.  When  she  thought  the  hour  at 
which  she  might  withdraw  was  coming, 
she  sent  to  her  husband  to  know  if  he 
was  ready,  still  quite  unaware  of  his  utter- 
ance about  the  peevish  face.  Poor  Lady 
Car!  her  face  was  not  peevish.  It  was 
somewhat  paler  than  usual,  so  much  as 
that  was  possible,  as  she  watched  him 
coming  towards  her.  The  more  wine  he 
took  the  less  supportable  he  was.  Alarm 
came  into  her  gentle  eyes.  ''  Oh  yes,  I'm 
ready,"  he  said;  "I've  been  here  long 
enoujrh ,"  in  a  tone  which  she  understood 
well.  She  thought  it  was  possibly  John 
who  had  given  him  offence,  and  took 
leave  of  her  host  quickly,  holding  out  her 
band  to  him  in  passing  with  a  word.  "  I 
must  not  stop  to  congratulate  you  now. 
I  will  tell  how  well  it  has  gone  off  next 
time  I  see  you,"  she  said  hastily.  But 
her  brother  would  not  be  shaken  off  so 
easily.  He  insisted  on  keeping  by  her 
side,  and  took  a  tender  leave  of  her  only 
at  the  carriage  door,  walking  along  with 
her  as  though  determined  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration of  his  brotherly  regard.  "  I 
shall  see  you  again,  Rintoul,  before  you 
go?"  "No,"  he  cried;  "good-bye.  Car. 
I  am  not  cominjj  to  Tinto  a<rain."  What 
did  it  mean  ?  But  as  they  drove  home 
through  the  dark,  shut  up  together  in  that 
strict  enclosure,  her  husband  did  not  fail 
to  make  her  acquainted  with  what  had 
happened.  "What's  his  business,  I, 
should  like  to  know  ?  "  Torrance  cried. 
"  Of  course'  it's  your  complaints.  Lady 
Car.  You  set  yourselves  up  as  martyrs, 
you  whitefaced  women.  You  think  it 
gives  you  a  charm  the  more;  but  I'll 
charm  them  that  venture  to  find  fault  with 
me,"  he  cried,  with  his  hot  breath,  like  a 
strong  gale  of  wine  and  fury,  on  her 
cheek.  What  disgust  was  in  her  breast 
along  with  the  pain  I  "  There's  no  duels 
now,  more's  the  pity,"  said  Torrance : 
"maybe  you  think  it's  as  well  for  me,  and 
that  your  brother  might  have  set  you  free, 
my  lady."  "  I  have  never  given  you  any 
cause  to  say  so,"  she  cried  from  her  cor- 
ner, shrinking  from  him  as  far  as  possible. 
What  a  home-going  that  was  !  and  the 
atmosphere  of  wine,  and  heat,  and  rude 
fury,  and  ruder  affection,  from  which  she 


could  not  escape,  was  never  to  escape  all 
her  wretched  life.  Poor  Lady  Car!  with 
nothing  but  a  little  discussion  about 
Wordsworth  or  Shelley  to  stand  in  place 
of  happiness  to  her  heart. 

"  I  have  been  quarrelling  with  that 
brother-in-law  of  mine,"  Rintoul  said  to 
Nora  in  the  next  dance,  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  had,  he  knew,  and  she  knew, 
though  she  had  been  persuaded  to  throw 
off,  for  him,  a  lagging  partner.  He  had 
not  said  a  word  about  the  quarrel  to  his 
mother  or  sister,  but  to  Nora  he  could 
not  help  telling  it.  He  broke  even  the 
strained  decorum  which  he  had  been  pain- 
fully keeping  up  for  this  cause.  Already 
he  had  danced  more  than  was  usual  with 
one  partner,  but  this  was  too  strong  for 
him.     He  could  not  resist  the  temptation. 

"Oh,  Lord  Rintoul!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  quarrelled  with  him.  To 
hear  how  he  spoke  of  Carry  was  more 
than  I  could  bear.  Now  yoii  will  never 
betray  me  ;  tell  me,  I  daren't  ask  any  one 
else.  Is  he  supposed  to  be — Jove!  I 
can't  say  the  word  —  unkind  to  poor  Car  }  " 

"  He  is  very  proud  of  her — he  thinks 
there  is  no  one  like  her.  I  don't  think  he 
means  it,  Lord  Rintoul." 

"  Means  it !  —  but  he  is  so,  because  he 
is  a  brute,  and  doesn't  know  what  he  is 
doing." 

"They  are  not  — very  like  each  other," 
said  Nora,  hesitating;  "but  everybody 
must  have  seen  that  before." 

"  Yes,  I  own  it,"  said  Rintoul.  "  I  take 
shame  to  myself.  Oh  that  money,  that 
money!"  he  cried  with  real  passion,  giv- 
ing her  hand  a  cruel,  unnecessary  grip,  as 
he  led  her  back  to  the  dance ;  "  the  things 
that  one  is  obliged  to  look  over,  and  to 
wink  at,  on  account  of  that." 

"  But  no  one  is  forced  to  consider  it  at 
all  —  to  that  extent,"  Nora  sai'd. 

"To  what  extent.'*"  Rintoul  asked,  and 
then  he  gave  her  hand  another  squeeze, 
always  under  cover  of  the  dance.  "  You 
are  above  it  —  but  who  is  like  you  ?  "  he 
said,  as  he  whirled  her  away  into  the 
crowd.  This  was  far  indeed  for  so  pru- 
dent a  young  man  to  go. 
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Some  gentylmen  .  .  .  blamed  me,  saying 
yt  in  my  translacyons  I  had  ouer  curyous  termes, 
which  coude  not  be  vnderstande  of  comyn 
[common]  people.  I  toke  an  old  boke,  and 
redde  therin  ;  and  certaynlyye  Englysshe  was 
so  rude  and  brood  that  I  coude  not  well  vnder- 
stande it.  And  certaynly  it  was  wreton  in  such 
wyse  that  it  was  more  lyke  to  dutche  than  en- 
glysshe. I  coude  not  reduce  ne  brynge  it  to 
be  vnderstonden.  And  certaynly  our  langage 
now  vsed  varyeth  ferre  from  that  whiche  was 
vsed  and  spoken  when  I  was  borne.  And  som 
honest  and  grete  clerkes  have  ben  wyth  me, 
and  desired  me  to  wryte  the  most  curyous 
termes  that  I  coude  fynde.  And  thus,  by- 
tvveene  playn,  rude,  and  curyous,  I  stande 
abasshed. 

It  is  of  four  centuries  back.  It  is  in 
1490.  Yet  when  it  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Murray,  in  1876,  in  his  remarkable  and 
learned  article  on  the  English  language, 
in  the  still  progressing  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  it  comes  shaped  so  aptly, 
with  so  much  of  philological  illustration, 
that  it  might  have  been  written  fresh  to- 
day. 

Let  it  have  analysis  :  — 

Caxton  was  using  "ouer  curyous  termes 
whiche  coude  not  be  vnderstande  of  the 
comyn  people." 

Caxton  could  not  help  it.  The  lan- 
guage the  English  were  speaking  in  his 
day  was  getting  formed  :  was  getting  solid- 
ity; getting  killed  as  to  some  of  it,  get- 
ting existence  as  to  some  more;  was 
being  scorned,  and  patronized,  and 
scorned  again,  according  to  conquest,  and 
line  of  kings,  and  kingly  marriages.  The 
common  people,  consequently  —  meaning, 
here,  the  masses,  the  whole — had  no 
power  to  keep  pace,  altogether  currently, 
with  every  innovation,  or  caprice,  as  it 
rose  and  fell ;  and  Caxton's  "  Transla- 
cyons "had  no  chance  —  and  no  need  — 
to  be  on  the  level  with  them. 

Next :  Caxton  had  seen  so  much  of  this 
death  of  words,  this  birth  of  them,  this 
varying  "ferre"  in  daily  usage,  his  testi- 
mony is  equal  to  the  testimony  that  he 
knew  two  Englishes  :  the  English  of  his 
babyhood,  the  English  of  the  days  when 
he  was  a  man. 

Caxton  could  not  help  that.  There  was 
the  passage  of  eighty  years  between  the 
first  "langage"  he  listened  to,  and  the 
last.  Those  eighty  years  touched  seven 
reigns.  They  covered  the  most  of  that 
century  of  rapidest  historical  phantas- 
magoria, when  Lancastrians  supplanted 
Plantagenets,  when  Yorkists  drove  out 
Lancastrians,  when  a  Tudor  drove  out  a 
Yorkist  in  turn.  In  the  midst  of  such 
events,  the  enlargement,  the  enrichment. 


of  English  was  not  creeping  in,  imper- 
ceptibly (as  now),  by  a  scientific  term,  by 
some  new  social  coinage  ;  it  was  being 
bt'ought  about  at  the  very  root,  in  the 
gross,  and  by  sweep  and  storm.  As  to 
the  defined  sort,  or  quality,  of  the  change 
Caxton  lived  through  —  he  being  able  to 
enjoy  a  smile  at  the  effects  of  it,  and  to 
let  it  bring  him  good  philological  interest 
and  wonderment — it  is  to  be  measured 
by  just  one  specimen  that  he  himself  re- 
lates. In  Kent,  "eggis"  was  scoffed  at, 
in  his  memory,  as  a  French  word.  "  Ey- 
ren  "  was  the  invariable  term  used  (linger- 
ing, till  now,  in  "eyrie,"  a  nest,  the  place 
where  eggs  are);  "eyren"was  so  invari- 
ably the  term,  that  a  traveller,  one  day, 
calling  for  "eggis,"  could  not  get  any. 
And  esfffless  he  would  have  had  to  have 
finished  his  meal  —  on  failure,  it  may  be 
presumed,  to  discover  adequate  panto- 
mime for  elucidation  — only  that  a  passer- 
by, better  instructed,  interpreted  the  new- 
fangled English  as  "eyren,"  enabling  the 
Kentish  housewife,  with  much  show  of 
Kentish  contempt  and  flouting,  to  give 
her  guest  what  he  desired. 

Again:  Caxton  "toke  an  old  boke  and 
redde  therein;  and,  after  having  redde, 
bytweene  playn,  rude,  and  curyous,  he 
stood  abasshed." 

It  is  the  same.  Caxton  could  not  avoid 
it.  To  stand  abashed, -in  1490,  was  to  be 
abased  ;  was  to  have  to  cast  down  all,  or 
some  part  of,  the  body,  and,  by  metaphor, 
the  spirit,  because  of  vanquishment  and 
submission.  Using  the  Old-French  word 
in  its  heraldic  method,  the  vol,  that  is, 
the  wing,  of  a  bird,  in  Caxton's  time,  was 
abased,  when  it  was  bent  down  towards 
the  shield;  using  it  more  generally,  and 
in  pure  French,  abaissement  occurred 
when  material  collapsed,  or  sagged  down, 
losing  its  comely  and  befitting  shaping. 
And,  in  like  manner,  Caxton,  in  that  sea 
of  "  Englysshe,"  found  himself  succumb- 
ing, flung  with  bewilderment  and  hu- 
mility. 

It  was  inevitable.  Because,  as  Caxton 
"redde,"  he  was  made  aware,  not  only  of 
two  Englishes,  but  of  three  Englishes, 
four  Englishes,  —  more.  There  were  the 
Englishes  of  the  boyhood,  and  the  man- 
hood, of  the  Caxtons  who  had  preceded 
him  —  his  father,  his  grandfather;  there 
were  the  Englishes  of  the  fathers  of  these, 
of  the  grandfathers  of  these ;  covering 
all  that  shifting  time  that  they  were  set- 
tling themselves  down  in  that  rich  and 
fruitful  Weald  of  Kent  they  throve  in, 
and  that,  in  due  time,  gave  the  illustrious 
printer  birth.    And  it  was  only  written 
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books,  let  there  be  remembrance,  that 
Caxton  was  able  to  handle  and  enjoyingly 
open.  They  were  parchment,  or  vellum, 
books;  weighty,  with  carved  oak  covers, 
with  gilt  and  silver  filagree  covers ;  they 
were  rich  with  initial  letters,  and  geomet- 
ric margining,  and  gilt  and  cobalt  and 
vermilion  embellishment,  on  title-page,  on 
heading,  and  for  finial.  They  were  books 
that  "  honest  and  grete  clerkes,"  that 
scriveners,  writers,  penmen,  "scholars," 
had  reproduced  from  copy,  letter  by  let- 
ter, word  by  word;  with  infinite  pains  of 
upstroke  and  downstroke,  with  laborious 
concentration,  with  extreme  delicacy  of 
touch.  They  were,  thus,  scarce,  husband- 
ed, accessible  only  to  such  as  were  hon- 
ored and  all-worthy.  Or,  from  the  other 
side,  the  "  bokes  "  were  matter  of  more 
fugitive  kind  :  they  were  records,  inden- 
tures, assizes,  psalters,  epistles,  ballads, 
tragedies.  Bur,  in  any  form,  they  showed 
lanjiuase  that  grew  more  and  more  rude 
and  '■  curyous  "  as  there  was  passage  back 
into  the  dead  centuries  ;  they  showed  form 
and  phrase  that  sounded  more  and  more 
foreign,  uncouth,  outlandish,  *'  dutche  ;  " 
they  brought  material  to  light,  the  master- 
ing of  which  was  bestrewn  with  every 
possible  difficulty  and  dilemma,  multiplied 
overwhelmingly  by  fading  ink,  by  wither- 
ing page,  by  every  drawback  inseparable 
from  far  antiquity  and  a  lost  clue. 

Caxton  had  no  power,  therefore,  to  do 
what  some  "grete  and  honest  clerkes" 
desired,  when  they  were  with  him.  Cax- 
ton could  not,  out  of  those  "old  bokes  he 
toke  and  redde,"  gather  up  and  write  "  the 
most  curyous  termes  that  he  coude  fynde." 
The  labor  was  colossal.  The  labor  was 
impossible,  seeing  that  Caxton  was  draw- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  eighty  years  when 
the  idea  first  flashed  itself  into  life,  and 
was  enthusiastically  suggested  to  him. 
So  he  only  made  a  record  of  the  beautiful 
thought,  deeming  it  a  dream.  He  only 
left  it,  there  in  that  preface;  "setting  it 
up"  in  quaint  wooden  type,  in  queer 
square  commingling  Gothic  letter,  from 
the  priceless  "copy  "  of  his  own  masterly 
hand.  And  then,  thick  and  fast  upon  it, 
there  fell  a  sleep;  a  sleep  that  lasted  on 
and  on  for  a  long  four  centuries.  Each 
century  passed;  and  in  not  one  did  there 
come  a  garnering  of  that  "Englysshe, 
rude  and  brood,"  that  would  have  paid  so 
well  for  garnering;  did  there  come  that 
garnering  that  would  have  produced  a 
result  so  rich  in  value  its  full  richness 
cannot  be  assessed.  Instead,  the  "cury- 
ous termes"  remained  in  those  decaying 
MSS. ;    the   "curyous    termes"   became 


more  and  more  "curyous."  From  time 
to  time  some  choice  antiquarian  research 
would  rescue  a  few  examples,  would  res- 
cue a  few  more ;  but,  as  a  mass,  there 
they  were;  whilst,  through  every  mo- 
mentous year  of  the  time,  so  much  new 
growth  has  spread  over  English,  so  much 
consequent  tanglement  has  come  about 
English,  changes  have  come  to  it  as  radi- 
cal as  those  observable  between  the  days 
of  Caxton's  boyhood,  and  the  days  when 
Caxton  was  in  his  prime. 

But  this  matter  now,  at  this  present 
date,  is  undergoing  alteration.  TWngs 
impossible  for  one  man  may  yet  be  things 
not  impossible  for  a  group  of  men.  What 
Caxton  was  compelled  to  reject,  looked  ia 
upon  by  his  "  Erie  Ryvyres,"  by  Glouces- 
ter, Buckingham,  Hastings,  Grey  —  the 
axe  dripping  blood,  the  pleasant  meadow- 
lands  swept  of  their  pleasantness  and 
lying  there  cumbered  with  the  slain — • 
what  Caxton  could  not  so  much  as  point 
at,  is  not  outside  the  grasp  of  an  institu- 
tion with  modern  facilities  and  power 
to-day;  and  it  is  of  supreme  import  to 
English  literature  that  this  has  happily, 
come,  to  be  perceived.  The  Philological 
Society,  "formed  for  the  investigation  of 
the  structure,  the  affinities,  and  the  his- 
tory of  languages,"  is  at  this  present  time, 
on  this  very  subject,  pledged  to  use  every 
particle  and  vestige  of  its  powers.  This 
society,  brought  by  its  constitution  into 
the  absolute  presence  of  Caxton,  into  the 
absolute  audience  of  those  "grete  and 
honest  clerkes"  who  spoke  with  him  —  of 
those  others,  also,  who  spoke  in  the  cen- 
turies before  he  was  born  —  has  now 
taken  the  biography  of  English  right  into 
its  grasp  and  heart,  has  resolved  to  carry 
it  out  earnestly  to  its  full  and  most  inter- 
esting end.  Those  "  old  bokes,"  through 
the  society,  are  being  sedulously  studied 
at  last.  Every  leaf  of  those  "old  bokes," 
through  the  society,  is  passing  under  rev- 
erent survey.  Moreover,  every  leaf  is  as 
fruitful  as  Caxton's  patrons  prognosti- 
cated; every  leaf  is  yielding  some  line, 
some  distich,  wherein  words  shine  out 
with  their  author's  signification,  wherein 
words  will  never  cease  to  shine  out  with 
their  author's  signification  whilst  words 
endure  ;  since  the  Philological  Society  is 
not  going  to  dissociate  them  from  their 
immediate  connection,  but  will  quote 
them,  embedded  as  they  are,  with  the 
warm  life  of  context  round  them,  letting 
them  be  monuments  of  the  service  they 
have  been  put  to,  of  their  origin,  and  of 
their  time.  Thus  the  society  is  causing 
search   to  be   made  —  it  is  a  matter  of 
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course  —  of  Chaucer  (seventy  years  in 
MS.  before  Caxton  "  redde "  the  poet 
himself,  that  he  might  put  him  into  type). 
This  will  give  the  Society's  Dictionary 
such  English  as,  — 

A  shef  of  pocock  arwes  brighte  and  kene. 

There  is  search  being  made  of  Gower 
(dead  only  ten  years  before  Caxton  was 
born),  giving  such  English  as,  — 

As  he  her  couthe  best  adresse 
In  ragges,  as  she  was  to-tore. 

There  is  being  search  of  books  such  as 
"Ye  Destrucyon  of  Troye,"  circa    1400, 
giving,— 

Of  alle  de  craftes  to  ken  as  dere  course  askit : 
Armurers,  Arowsmythis,  witii  Axes  of  werre. 

There  is  being  search  of  books,  going 
farther  back  —  to  1380  —  of  Wyclif,  giv- 
ing *' This  persuacion,  or  softe  mouynge, 
is  not  of  hym  that  clepide  you  "  (Gala- 
tians,  v.  8).  Of  books,  a  step  back  still, 
of  Roger  Bacon,  giving  the  English  of 
1292;  of  books  of  Robert  Grosseteste, 
•1250  (pugilant,  he,  as  well  as  literary; 
fighting  his  way  to  self -justification  in 
stout  English,  in  addition  to  the  Latin  of 
the  Rome  he  so  daunilessly  defied);  there 
is  being  search  of  books  of  Robert  Bacon, 
1233 — his  discourses,  preached  (some) 
before  Henry  III.;  of  books  back  as  far 
as  the  "  Ancren  Riwle,"  1210,  giving  such 
rude  and  brood  English  as  "  Me  mitquar- 
reaus  withuten  asaileth  dene  castel." 
There  is  being  search  of  books,  further 
—  not  of  Richard  de  Beaumes,  or  Belmeis 
(1160),  Bishop  of  London  under  Stephen, 
writing  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer 
and  other  matters  either  in  Latin  or 
Norman;  not  of  a  previous  Richard  de 
Beaumes  (1127),  bishop  of  London  to 
Henry  I.,  writing  a  poem  in  praise  of  his 
king,  the  Beauclerc,  in  Norman,  of  neces- 
sity; but  there  is  being  search  of  books 
of  the  time  absolutely  behind  these,  of 
the  time  as  long  behind  them  as  the  Old 
English  Chronicles  for  1040  and  surround- 
ing years.  These  give  such  English  as 
"  Maest  calle  tha  theyenas  be  northan 
Temese;"  these  give,  thus,  an  English 
that  must  even  have  translation  in  this 
present  page  into  "  Mostly  all  the  theyns 
by  north  of  Thames,"  or  it  will  appear 
only  Caxton's  own  disapproved  "dutche," 
forcing  him  to  cry  out,  "I  coude  not  re- 
duce ne  brynge  it  to  be  vnderstonden," 
making  him  leave  it  as  he  found  it — in 
his  own  word,  "abasshed." 

Further  :  What  Caxton  had  put  to  him 
only  in  part,  the  council  and  menibers  of 


the  Philological  Society  are  accomplish- 
ing   as    a    grand    and    immense    whole. 
"  Curyous,"  in  its  small  range,  is  not  to 
limit  them.     They  are  taking  every  indi- 
vidual   term    that     Caxton     could    have 
found  ;  let  these  be  rude  or  brood,  dutcli( 
or  Kentish,  playn  or  comyn  ;  let  them  bi 
those   that    he    could    not    "  reduce    n( 
brynge  to  be  vnderstonden,"  or  those  o( 
the  very  lips  of   the  "  grete  and    hones 
clerkes  "    who   visited    him   in    that   firs 
printers'  "chapel,"  under  the  shadovvs  o| 
the  Abbey's  stately  towers.     As  a  result 
the  Society's  Dictionary  (which  is  a  pool 
word,  but  there  is  not  abetter;  there  is 
nothing  properly  descriptive)  will  acquire^ 
and  will  set  down,  the  biography  of  En4 
glish,  not  by  surmise  or  deduction,  but  foi 
fact,  in  reliable  registry;  the  Society  will 
acquire  the  parentage  of  English,  its  kinjj 
its    marriages,    its    extinct   branches,   its 
new-green  shoots;  it  will  acquire  the  lif^ 
of  English,  when   it  was  yet  young  anc 
pliant,  when    it  was    straying  down  this 
road,  retreating  out  of  that,  when  it  was 
taking  to  itself  stature  vigorously,  obtain^ 
ing  fresh  detail  and   outline,  getting  rei 
solved  into  round  tone  and  temper.     As 
a  work  it  will,  when  completed,  be  worl 
worthy  of  philological  enterprise.     It  is 
work  never  before  attempted  in  England 
it   is  work,  moreover,  that  keeps  gaining 
in    enrichment  as  period   after  period  is 
encountered,  and  as  each  period   proves 
abundant  in  picturesqueness  and  felicitous 
samples,     Eor,  as  MSS.  have  been  lighte( 
upon,  and  lent,  and  anxiously  deciphere( 
—  as  Caxton's,  Wynkyn  de  Worde's,  an( 
other  original  printed   books  have  beei 
lighted  upon,  and  lent,  and  anxiously  d( 
ciphered,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Philological   Society,  Mr.   Furnivall,   has 
been  prompted   to  found  the   Early  En«l 
glish  Text  Society,  that  this  unearthinj' 
might  be  carried  out  to  its  best  develop 
ment;   he  has  founded  the  Ciiaucer  S( 
ciety,  too,  chiefly  to   supply   the   parenj 
scheme  with    additional    wealth   of   illus 
tration.     And  thus,  avenue  after  avenue 
of    evidence   has    been   opened,   hithertc 
unsuspected  of  being  in  existence;  thus 
has  scholarly  zeal  rendered  the  journey  ol 
exploration  less  difficult  for  travel,  has  il 
brought  more  assurance  that  the  features 
to  be  presented  will  get  accurate  and  de 
cisive,  as  well  as  intelligent,  figure. 

Now  the  scope  and  the  scheme  of  this, 
and  this  much  up  to  this,  can  probably  be 
taken  in.  Good.  And  there  might  well 
be,  here,  a  pause.  Yet,  even  with  this 
wide  statement,  the  programme  laid  down 
by  the  Philological  Society  is  but  partly 
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delineated.  A  biography  of  a  language, 
the  Society  announces,  is  a  work  that 
gathers  up  all  the  words  of  a  language,  in 
whatever  period,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, each  word  has  life.  A  biography 
of  a  language,  the  Society  announces,  is 
not  to  be  allowed  to  stop  short  anywhere  ; 
it  is  to  be  carried  right  down  to  the  date 
of  publication  ;  it  is  to  give  examples  of 
the  usage  of  each  word,  in  each  period  of 
its  usage,  in  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  usage  came.  Accordingly,  the 
Society  has  no  intention  of  leaving  off  the 
biography  of  English  at  the  chapter,  at 
the  page,  where  Caxton  would  have  had 
inevitably  to  leave  it  off.  The  Society  is 
going  to  deal,  in  addition,  with  the  recov- 
erable, the  surveyable  English  of  the 
printing-press  ;  welding  in  the  English  of 
archaeology  with  the  English  that  can  be 
tasted  and  tested  by  any  one  to  whom  the 
impulse  for  tasting  and  testing  comes. 
That  is  to  say,  having  taken  to  itself  MS. 
English,  the  Society  will  also  take  "  book- 
English,"  as  Dr.  Murray  calls  it,  in  that 
Encyclopaedia  article  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  It  is  this  En- 
glish, in  Dr.  Murray's  words  that,  "as 
books  were  multiplied,  and  found  their 
way  into  every  corner  of  the  land,  and  the 
art  of  reading  became  a  more  common 
acquirement,  the  man  of  Northumberland, 
or  the  man  of  Somersetshire,  had  forced 
upon  his  attention."  It  is  the  English, 
besides,  which  was  forced  so  strenuously 
upon  attention  (this  being  Dr.  Murray's 
point),  there  came  at  last  to  be  no  other 
English.  This  one,  superseding  the  rest, 
alone  had  authorization  or  orthodoxy; 
this  one  alone  enjoys  it.  And  amongst 
other  of  the  privileges  of  this  book-En- 
glish, it  has  come  to  pass  that  it  possesses 
so  many  facilities  for  registration,  so  many 
opportunities,  and  conveniences,  and  pos- 
sibilities, its'  biography  changes  magi- 
cally into  autobiography.  It  is  self-acting, 
self-displaying;  it  requires  only  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  able  organization,  and  then  its 
publication,  after  being  brought  down  to 
now,  can  be  carried  on,  from  now,  hence- 
wards,  serially,  with  infallibility  ^  and 
(comparative)  case.  The  full  scheme, 
consequently,  or  the  full  prospect  mapped 
out  by  the  Philological  Society  assumes 
gigantic  proportions  indeed.  There  is  no 
Englisli  word  it  will  allow  to  escape  seiz- 
ure and  preservation;  there  is  no  English 
word  it  will  not  provide  with  its  niche,  or 
its  little  gallery,  dedicated  to  it,  containing 
an  exhibit  of  every  form  it  has  assumed, 
at  the  very  moment  it  did  assume  it,  un- 
der all  the  conditions  of  its  assumption. 


Such  a  word,  for  instance,  so  short,  so 
current,  as  hate^  may  be  thought  to  be 
insigniticant ;  no  word,  the  Society  says, 
has  insignificance.  Such  words,  so 
lengthy,  so  entirely  "  curyous  "  (to  present 
ears)  as  agomphious,  addibility,  elucubra- 
liofi,  acinaciforni^  adlubescence^  concin- 
nons,  deoppiiation,\V[\ciy  be  thought  to 
have  had  burial  so  long  ago,  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  giving  them  any  men- 
tion ;  no  word,  the  Society  says,  has  had 
burial  so  long  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  provided 
—  even  to  account  for  that  very  burial  — 
with  an  announcement  of  birth,  a  history 
(however  limited,  or  copious,  the  facts 
allow  that  history  to  be),  an  epitaph.  Did 
it  come  into  the  brain,  was  it  traced  by 
the  pen,  of  Lydgate,  Waller,  Culpepper, 
Temple,  Bales?  Of  any  writer  before 
them?  Of  any  after?  It  is  to  have  its 
record,  it  is  to  have  its  series  of  records, 
whether  it  is  only  found  in  a  book  once, 
whether  it  is  found  in  books  for  a  number 
of  centuries,  in  a  number  of  senses;  and 
it  will  have  that  record,  it  will  have  that 
series  of  records,  with  date,  with  author, 
with  title,  with  chapter,  with  page,  with 
the  set  of  words  with  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded—  it  will  have  that  treatment,  in 
short,  which  will  not  only  show  what  the 
editor  of  the  dictionary  conceives  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  but  which  will 
be  its  own  witness  to  all  searchers,  to 
every  individual  judgment,  of  how  the 
word  was  employed  by  the  persons  em- 
ploying it,  of  what  was  the  period  of  the 
word's  entry  into  English,  of  its  length 
of  life  consequently,  of  its  withdrawal  (if 
it  has  had  withdrawal),  and  the  mode. 
That  all  words  in  use  at  this  day,  and  get- 
ting swift  and  firm  coinage;  that  every 
word  appearing  on  this  page,  for  example, 
will  have  registry  and  illustration,  there 
cannot  surely,  after  so  much,  be  any  need 
to  hint.  There  must  have  come  compre- 
hension that  the  method  of  the  biogra- 
phy in  one  case  will  be  the  method  of 
the  biography  in  all  cases.  As  an  at- 
tempt to  give  an  indication  of  this 
method,  the  word  pen  shall  be  taken. 
"  Was  it  traced  by  the  peji  of  Lydgate?" 
is  part  of  a  sentence  occurring  a  few  lines 
above.  Such  a  part  of  a  sentence  will  be 
given  to  illustrate  the  word  pen;  for  in  it 
lies  conclusive  proof  that  pen  is  used  to 
mean  an  implement  of  writing  to-day. 
Also,  a  part-sentence  will  be  put  down, 
bearing  the  same  definition,  from  some 
author  of  the  century  just  past;  from 
some  author  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  fifteenth, 
the  fourteenth,  thirteenth,  twelfth  (if  any 
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such  part-sentence  exists)  —  there  will  be 
instances  given,  that  is,  of  such  a  defini- 
tion of  pen  as  far  back  as  the  mountains 
of  books  that  have  been  searched  through 
will  bestow.  Again,  there  will  be  grap- 
pling with  that  meaning  of  the  word  pen 
that  makes  it  an  enclosure,  a  coop.  This 
second  definition  will  have  instances  for 
all  the  centuries,  precisely  as  full,  pre- 
cisely as  far-reaching,  gleaned  out  of  au- 
thors with  the  same  pains.  There  will 
be,  too,  in  the  same  manner,  the  grappling 
with  the  meaning  that  makes  a  pen  a 
feather;  the  grappling  with  the  poetical 
use  of  pen^  making  it,  from  one  feather, 
to  imply  the  whole  wing;  there  will  be 
the  use  of  it  as  a  verb,  "  to  /^/;,"  in  its 
sense  to  write,  the  use  of  it  as  a  verb, 
"  to  j2^<?«,"  in  its  sense  to  shut  up  in  a  fold ; 
and  there  will  not  be  one  sense  of  these, 
there  will  not  be  one  century  of  any  one 
sense  of  these,  but  what  will  have  its 
special  exemplification,  vouched  for  by 
name  of  author,  work,  volume,  chapter, 
page,  date  (as  previously  set  out),  vouched 
for  in  that  manner  all  through,  because 
in  that  alone  is  it  possible  to  present  in- 
disputable warrant  and  authority.  To 
sum  the  mammoth  conception  up,  the 
Philological  Society  intends  to  present 
data  embodying  the  entire  existence  of 
English.  It  intends  to  let  this  be  demon- 
strated (as  far  as  means  will  allow)  by  ex- 
amples whilst  English  was  taking  root 
and  free;  by  examples  whilst  it  was  sub- 
mitting to  tiiat  tabulating,  that  regulation, 
that  confinement  within  limits  (though, 
surely,  very  large  limits),  that  crystalliza- 
tion (though,  surely,  very  malleable  crys- 
tallization), described  by  Professor  Max 
Miiller  as  inevitable,  after  printing,  to  all 
languages;  it  intends  to  show,  as  a  mass, 
exactly  the  means  by  which  English  has 
reared  itself  up  into  that  ornamental 
structure  it  now  shows  itself  to  be,  ex- 
actly the  means  by  which  it  has  reared 
itself  up  into  that  splendid  growth  of  syl- 
lable and  sound,  to  utter  which  — granted 
a  man  has  due  wealth  of  utterance  —  is 
delight  and  melody,  is,  even  of  itself,  im- 
pulse or  inspiration. 

So  far,  all  has  been  explained.  But 
there  is  this:  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  institution,  at  any  period  of  its 
existence,  anywhere,  could  have  devised 
such  a  perfect  scheme  as  this  has  now 
been  shown  to  be,  at  a  blow.  Like  all 
things  else,  it  had  its  embryo  stage;  it 
had  its  development.  To  it,  came  the 
stimulus  of  hearty  reception,  of  quick 
suggestion;  to  it,  came  the  more  shapely 
construction   brought   by  discussion,  by 


trial,  by  mere  contemplation  and   super- 
visa! ;  came  the  help  accruing  from  suc- 
cess, from  failure,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
that  stronger  life  that  sets  in  when  there 
has  been  the  courage  to  abandon  a  halt- 
ing course,  and  adopt  another  that  appears 
to  offer  a  wider  and  a  surer  tread.     Go- 
ing back  to  the  germ  of  the  scheme,  to^^ 
its  starting-point,  it  is  to  be  found  a  quarl^B 
ter  of  a  century  ago  in  Archbishop  (then^^ 
Dean)  Trench's  celebrated  papers,  "  On 
some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Diction- 
aries,"* read   by  his   Grace   before   the 
Philological  Society,  on  November  5  and 
19,  1857:  — 

A  dictionary  (said  the  dean,  pp.  4  and  7  ; 
being  pungent  and  thorough  throughout),  .  .  , 
is  an  inventory  of  the  language.  ...  It  is  no 
task  of  the  maker  of  it  to  select  the  good 
words.  .  .  .  The  business  which  he  has  under- 
taken is  to  collect  and  arrange  all  the  words, 
whether  good  or  bad,  whether  they  commend 
themselves  to  his  judgment  or  otherwise.  .  .  . 
He  is  an  historian  of  the  language,  not  a 
critic.  The  delectus  verborum,  on  which  so 
much,  on  which-nearly  everything,  in  style  de- 
pends, is  a  matter  with  which  he  has  no  con- 
cern. ...  It  is  for  those  who  use  a  language 
to  sift  the  bran  from  the  flour,  to  reject  that 
and  retain  this.  .  .  .  The  t\x\Q  oi  furfuraiores 
is  a  usurpation  when  assumed  by  the  makers 
of  a  dictionary,  and  their  assumption  of  it 
can  only  serve  to  show  how  little  they  have 
rightly  apprehended  the  task  which  they  have 
undertaken. 

In  the  face  of  those  attentive  listeners 
around  the  dean  as  he  spoke,  this  was 
hitting  the  target  well.  After  it,  there 
was  shown  how,  from  heedlessness  or 
ignorance,  and,  very  frequently,  from  both 
(heresy,  or  flat  impertinence,  as  this  may 
superficially  seem),  dictionary-makers  in- 
variably omit  whole  groups  of  words, 
without  the  smallest  right  even  to  omit 
one  word. 

"  They  do  not,"  the  dean  said,  indicat- 
ing one  family  of  lexicographers'  delin- 
quencies, "always  take  suflScient  care  to 
mark  the  period  of  the  rise  of  words,  and 
(where  they  have  set)  of  their  setting;" 
a  failure  of  performance  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted because  it  was  a  true  "  remark  of 
Coleridge  that  you  might  often  learn  more 
from  the  history  of  a  word  than  the  his- 
tory of  a  campaign."  A  dictionary,  to  be 
worthily  executed,  the  dean  told  his  hear- 
ers, ought  to  be  the  work  almost  of  a  na- 
tion :  ought,  at  the  least,  to  have  accorded 
to  it  the  enrolment  of  a  whole  army  of 
scholars;  to  give  emphasis  to  which  can- 

*  London:  John  W.  Parker  &  Son,  West  Strand, 
1857. 
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on,  Colerid.^e  was  alluded  to,  again. 
"  What  dictionary,"  were  the  dean's  sug- 
gestive words,  "would  not  be  a  gainer  by 
the  citation  of  those  passages  from  Cole- 
ridge in  which  he  distinguishes  between 
analogy  and  metaphor,  between  fanaticism 
and  enthusiasm  ?  Many  such  passages, 
unregistered  as  yet,  our  English  literature 
must  possess  ;  ...  we  have  a  dense  pha- 
lanx of  books  ...  so  vast,  so  far  exceed- 
ing the  compass  of  any  one  man's  power 
to  embrace  .  .  .  that  innumerable  pre- 
cious quotations  must  escape  the  single- 
handed  student,  ^even  when  he  inherits 
the  labors  of  others;"  making  it  clear 
that  "  this  almost  boundless  field  can  only 
be  made  available  for  dictionary  purposes 
through  the  combined  action  of  many," 
It  was  the  key-note  of  the  whole  concep- 
tion ;  strongly  felt,  strongly  uttered.  Let 
there  be  a  "drawing  of  a  sweep-net  over 
the  whole  surface  of  English  literature," 
cried  the  dean,  in  continuance.  "This 
drawing  is  that  which  we  would  fain  see; 
which  we  would  count  it  an  honor  to  be 
the  means  of  organizing  and  setting  for- 
ward ;  being  sure  that  it  is  only  by  such 
combined  action,  by  such  a  joining  of 
hand  in  hand  on  the  part  of  as  many  as 
are  willing  to  take  their  share  in  this  toil, 
that  we  can  hope  the  innumerable  words 
which  have  escaped  us  hitherto  will  ever 
be  brought  within  our  net,  that  an  English 
dictionary  will  prove  that  all-embracing 
Trdvaypov,  which,  indeed,  it  should  be." 

The  Society  was  roused.  All  philolo- 
gists were  roused.  Indeed,  amongst  the 
archbishop's  audience  were  some  who 
were  familiar  with  his  aspirations  ;  who, 
at  council,  or  at  meeting,  in  the  preced- 
ing session,  and  earlier,  had  become  aware 
of  the  tendency  of  the  facts  he  was 
amassing,  of  how  they  would  stand  when 
he  had  them  in  array.  These  were  his 
partisans  already:  his  claque  —  if  there 
can  be  a  noble  sense  to  that  word  —  with- 
out whose  previous  encouraging  support, 
perhaps,  the  great  philological  vision 
might  never  have  remained  long  enough 
in  the  seer's  presence  for  its  measure- 
ments to  be  taken,  and  its  vast  outline 
drawn.  And,  with  the  presence  of  these, 
who  knew,  and  with  the  presence  of  those 
who  heard  for  the  first  time,  so  much  of 
excellent  effect  was  produced,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  few  days  that  elapsed  be- 
tween the  reading  of  the  papers  and  their 
publication,  there  was  a  rallying  to  head- 
quarters (as  the  archbishop  was  able  to 
state  in  a  footnote)  of  no  fewer  than  sev- 
enty-six volunteer  readers;  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  authors  under  their 


survey,  thirty-one  volumes  already  trav- 
elled through,  and  the  results  deposited 
in  the  Society's  keeping.  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle,  from  1207  to  1300, 
was  one  book  being  searched,  the  searcher 
being  poor  Herbert  Coleridge,  at  that 
time  the  Philological  Society's  enthusias- 
tic secretary.  The  "  Land  of  Cokayne  " 
was  in  the  charge  of  Mr.  Furnivall  (secre- 
tary now);  "  Political  Songs  temp.  Henry 
III.  and  Edward  L,"  were  in  the  charge 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herford  ;  Grosteste's 
"  Castle  of  Love  "  was  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Weymouth  ;  "  Syr  Tryamoure  "  by  Mr. 
Jackson;  the  "  Sevyn  Sages  "by  the  Rev. 
J.  R.  Major;  a  "  Poem  on  the  Deposition 
of  Richard  II."  by  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood, 
etc.  —  this  much  merely  being  given  to 
show  the  system,  the  earnestness  of  schol- 
ars, the  research.  These  volunteers  were 
only  laboring  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
English  dictionaries,  though,  let  it  be  re- 
membered. Permitting  the  members  of 
the  council  (who  were  marshalling  these 
friends)  to  speak  for  themselves,  in  their 
published  pamphlet,*  their  decision  was 
to  "form  a  collection  of  words  hitherto 
unregistered  in  the  dictionaries  of  John- 
son and  Richardson,  with  a  view  of  pub- 
lishing a  supplementary  volume,  to  be 
used  with  either  of  those  works."  For 
example :  to  dehonestaie,  gare,  sopour^ 
brimly,  and  many  hundreds  of  other 
words,  being  in  books  (and  cited  in  the 
archbishop's  momentous  paper),  but  not 
being  recorded  in  dictionaries,  passages 
where  these  words  had  been  used  were  to 
be  discovered,  and  all  the  words  (and  the 
passages,  for  authenticity)  were  to  be  col- 
lected and  tabulated,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
alphabetic  dictionary  manner,  set  out. 
The  readers  —  some  of  whom  are  still  at 
the  same  scholarly  work  to-day,  for  all 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  rolled  by ; 
with  some  of  whom  work,  scholarly  or 
other,  is  all  past  and  gone  —  were  taking 
the  old  "  bokes  "  and  reading  therein  for 
this  supplementary  purpose,  and  no  otlier ; 
they  were  poring  over  the  old  "  bokes  " 
(such  as  were  then  attainable),  and  revel- 
ling in  their  quaintness,  and  gaining  fresh 
delight  from  their  rich  perusal,  pledged 
to  just  that  much  of  philological  action 
and  to  no  more.  Amongst  them  (in  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  above)  there 
were  such  honored  workers  as  Hazlitt,  Ab- 
bott, Rossetti,  Lushington,  Kent,  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Key,  Bidlake, 
Lord    Robert    Montagu,   Napier,   Craik, 


*  Proposal  for  the  publication,  etc     London :  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.,  1859. 
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Hotten,  Perovvne,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood, 
Littledale,  Lubbock,  Lightfoot,  Wood- 
ward, Page  Hopps.  These  were  names 
representing  schools  wide  enough  apart 
for  excellent  expansion  and  diversity; 
these  were  names  affording  brave-  evi- 
dence of  imagination  and  more  sober  wis- 
dom ;  and  what  followed  might  have  been 
expected.  Out  of  the  very  opulence  of 
such  a  multitude,  out  of  its  fire  and  fer- 
vor—  how  could  it  be  helped?  —  the 
small  scheme  of  a  mere  assisting  appen- 
dix burst  its  bonds.  On  January  7,  1^58 
("Deficiencies"  having  been  read  in  the 
previous  November),  the  Society  saw  the 
diminutiveness  of  the  tether  to  which  it 
had  itself  tied  itself,  and,  out  of  itself  — 
the  tether  flew.  If  the  Society  had  a 
mission,  the  conviction  came,  it  was  to 
write  the  biography  of  English  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  would  be  absurd  to  waste  its 
scholarship  and  unrivalled  opportunities 
in  sheafing  up  and  binding  together  a 
puny  list  of  unregistered  words  ;  in  fol- 
lowing a  drawn-up  "  basis  of  comparison  " 
with  existing  dictionaries  that  was  only  a 
swathe  and  a  burden,  that  only  hindered 
achievement  tantalizingly,  with  the  dry 
dictum  that  down  such  and  such  a  path 
there  was  no  occasion  for  philological  foot 
to  tread.  Clearly,  that  must  go.  As 
clearly,  other  outlines  must  be  substi- 
tuted. And,  with  all  action  out  of  gear, 
there  came  a  time  when  organization  was 
exchanged  for  disorganization,  a  time  of 
no  portrayal  but  only  expunging,  with  all 
left  chaos. 

"  More  than  a  year  passed  away  in 
combating  various  difficulties,"  said  the 
lamented  Herbert  Coleridge,  answering 
Trench's  "  Deficiencies  "  in  May,  i860.* 
Yes.  There  could  be  no  avoidance  of  it. 
The  difficulties  were  huge;  time  was  con- 
sumed in  even  getting  to  look  all  round 
them.  Herbert  Coleridge,  too — accept- 
ing the  post  of  editor  of  the  coming  Dic- 
tionary, as  well  as  that  he  already  held  as 
the  Society's  secretary  —  he  being  the 
moving  spirit  that  moulded  the  whole  — 
found  himself  impelled  to  try  to  reach  the 
highest  standard;  and  this  (nobly)  made 
the  difficulties  more.  "The  theory  of 
lexicography  we  profess,"  he  said,  "is 
that  which  Passow  was  the  first  to  enun- 
ciate clearly  and  put  in  practice  success- 
.  fully,  viz.,  that  every  word  should  be  made 
to  tell  its  own  story;"  and  with  this 
scheme  struggling  for  life,  and  at  last  ob- 
taining it,  it  is  no  wonder  "it  was  not  till 
August,  1858,  that  we  felt  ourselves  in  a 

*  Letter,  etc.    J.  W.  Parker  &  Son. 


position  to  announce  the  plan  of  a  new 
Dictionary  as  a  certainty,  and  to  invite 
contributors    to   furnish    us    with    assist- 
ance."    The  resolve  published,  however, 
it  is  good  to  be  able  to  record  that  con- 
tributors  answered   the    invitation    evei 
more  zealously  than  befoVe.     In  America 
especially,  led  by  the  Hon.  E.  P.  Marsl 
(and    subsequently,    also,    by    Professolj 
March  ;  for  the  labors  of  these  two  dis 
tinguished   scholars,   both    in    the    sam< 
cause,  are  not  to  be  confounded  one  witi 
another),  volunteer  readers  supported  th( 
new  editor  admirably,  feeling  it  an  honoi 
and  a  pleasure  to  be  working  with  himl 
and  undertaking  the  whole  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  its  entirety.    A( 
home  there  were  as  many  as  one  hundre( 
and  forty-seven  similar  volunteers.    Some^ 
said  Herbert  Coleridge, — finding  humai' 
nature  as  everybody  finds  it, — some  arc 
"first-rate  contributors,  who  do  all   ihe^ 
do   conscientiously   and  well,    and    leav< 
nothing   to   be  desired.  .  .  .  These   mei 
work  with  a  thorough  and  intelligent  aj 
preciation  of  the  nature  of  the  schemeJ 
and  constitute  its  main  support;  and  t( 
their  untiring   efforts    and    labor  of  lov« 
will  be  due,  in  a  great  measure,  such  sud 
cess  as  we  may  achieve."     Others,  it  was 
obliged  to  be  added,  "are  deaf  to  all  ai 
plications   made   to   them  ;  .  .  .  most  oj 
these  consist  of  contributors  who  volun4 
teered  to  aid  us,  and  have  since  eithei 
forgotten  their  promises  or  found  the  tasl 
more  irksome  than  they  anticipated  ;  .  . 
I  set  them  down  as  hopeless.  .  .  .  Thej 
promise    anything    and    everything,    bu^ 
postpone  performance  indefinitely,  neithei 
assisting  us  themselves  nor  enabling  us 
to  assign  the  books  they  have  taken  tt 
other  and  better  helpers."    Is  it  unusual^ 
It  is  like  the  experience  of  the  brothei 
Grimm,     Herbert      Coleridge     reflectecfl 
These   celebrated    German    story-tellers 
having  left  fairy  fiction  for  philology,  hac 
publis'hed    the    first    instalment  of   theii 
giant  Dictionary  just  before;*  they  had 
appealed   to    German  readers  for  quota- 
tions.    They   had   acquired    eighty-three 
readers,  but  had   found  only  six  of  any 
real  value,  and  only  one  (the  one  who  had 
promised  to  read  Goethe)  exactly  coming 
up  to  their  desire.     Yet  there  was  conso- 
lation even  in  this,  to  Herbert  Coleridge's 
delightful    mind.     "It  is  well,"  he   said, 
"not  to  be  forced  into  print  with  undue 
precipitation  by  the  impatience  of  individ- 
uals ;  and  this  maxim,  which  is  true  of  all 

*  Still  (1881)  only  advanced  to  the  letter  G.     It  was 
commenced  in  1837. 
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literary  composition,  claims  more  especial 
attention  in  the  case  of  a  book  which  is 
to  serve  as  a  general  interpreter  and  a 
standard  of  the  noblest  and  most  copious 
language  now  spoken  by  man."  To  which 
there  came  this  :  "  I  confidently  expect, 
unless  any  unforeseen  accident  should 
occur  to  paralyze  our  efforts,  that  in  about 
two  years  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our 
first  number  to  the  world."  It  was  mo- 
mentous. And,  alas!  it  was  prophetic. 
There  did  come  an  unforeseen  accident; 
efforts  really  were  paralyzed  ;  and  pitiably. 
Oppressed  with  the  unhelpfulness  of  un- 
helpful helpers,  constrained  by  it,  and  by 
his  own  enthusiasm,  to  exertions  more 
than  he  had  strength  to  bear,  Herbert 
Coleridge  fell  ill.  Suffering,  he  still 
hoped  for  the  two  years  to  pass  ;  and  so 
they  did.  But  they  brought  no  recovery 
to  him  ;  and  as  they  waned  away  he  was 
gone,  "  All  through  his  illness  he  worked 
for  our  proposed  Dictionary,"  says  Mr. 
Furnivall,*  his  warm  friend  and  zealous 
successor  as  honorary  secretary  to  the 
Society.  "  He  worked  for  it  whenever 
leisure  and  strength  allowed;  .  .  .  in  its 
service  he  caught  the  cold  which  resulted 
in  his  death  ;  .  .  .  and  his  last  attempt  at 
work  —  two  days  before  he  died  —  was  to 
arrange  some  of  its  papers."  It  was  be- 
cause of  all  this  devotion,  it  was  because 
of  all  this'winning  ardor,  that  his  death 
came  as  such  a  heavy  blow.  In  beautiful 
compensation,  it  was  because  of  all  of  it, 
also,  that  his  death  did  not  bring  his  work 
to  a  thorough  end.  His  fellow-laborers 
(such  as  were  faithful,  and  they  counted 
well)  were  resolved  that  his  ambition 
should  not  die,  at  the  least.  P'or  the  very 
memory  of  him,  his  work  should  go  on. 
They  would  continue  the  reading  under 
the  new  secretary  (there  being,  as  yet,  no 
new  editor);  they  would  make  the  quota- 
tions; these'  should  accumulate;  they 
should  be  sent  in.  And  under  the  new- 
secretary  (in  the  manner  notified  some 
pages  back)  scholardom  was  ruled  to  ad- 
mirable effect.  There  was  a  keen  eye  to 
see  what  was  wanted;  there  was  abun- 
dance of  vigor  to  arrange  that  the  wants 
stood  a  chance  of  being  supplied.  In  a 
year  —  that  is,  in  1862  —  Mr.  Furnivall 
saw  his  way  so  clearly  he  could  desire 
"each  man  to  make,  at  once,  the  extracts 
for  Shakespeare's  and  the  Bible  words 
.  .  .  each  taking  an  initial  letter  or  two. 
Let  readers,"  he  further  directed,  "take 
one   book   at   least   by   Fielding,    Locke, 

*  The  Philological  Society's  New  English  Diction- 
ary: I5asis  of  Comparison.  Hertford:  Stephen  Aus- 
tin, 1861. 
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Defoe,  Sterne,  Savage,  Smollett,  Gold- 
smith, Hogg,  Motherwell,  Wilson  ('  Noc- 
tes  Ambrosiana: '),.  Sydney  Smith,  James 
Mill  ('  History  of  India  '),  Napier  ('  Penin- 
sular War'),  Milman,  J.  S.  Mill,  Whewell 
('  History  of  Science '),  Thackeray,  and 
the  host  of  other  writers  of  whose  books 
none  have  yet  been  read  ;  .  .  .  nothing 
but  the  continuous  labor  of  many  years 
can  make  our  book  anything  like  com- 
plete ;  .  .  .  the  search  may  sometimes 
seem  wearisome,  and  the  labor  of  the  in- 
gathering more  irksome  still,  yet  the 
work  is  worthy  and  the  aim  unselfish. 
Let  us  persevere."  And  did  that  look  like 
flagging?  Did  that  look  like  forgetting 
Caxton,  his  "  grete  and  honest  clerkes," 
and  forgetting  Archbishop  Trench,  and 
Herbert  Coleridge,  and  letting  begun 
work  grow  cold  and  get  abashment  ?  Let 
Mr.  Furnivall's  words  in  1863  be  looked 
at,  also.  "  I  add  the  names  of  a  few  of 
the  many  books  yet  unread,"  he  says. 
"The  most  important  are  Hackluyt, 
Mouffet,  the  earliest  statutes,  Alcock's 
'Hill  of  Perfection'  (1497),  Duncane 
Laider,  '  Purvey  Remonstrance  '  (1395), 
the  stately  '  Tragedy  of  Guiscard  and 
Sigismond"  (Wynkyn  de  Worde),  Atter- 
bury,  Humfre  Lloyd,  Kyd,  Mrs.  Gaskell, 
Whateley,  Lingard"  .  .  .  and  two  good 
columns  besides.  In  1864  he  is  still  ready 
with  these  close  orders  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done,  he  being  sustained  by  the  firm  be- 
lief that  excellent  doing  is  sure.  "The 
following  books,"  he  makes  known,  "are 
at  the  disposal  of  any  readers  who  will 
kindly  volunteer  to  cut  them  up  and  gum 
the  extracts  on  slips  containing  the 
printed  titles:  'Letters  of  the  Verney 
Family'  (from  1478),  Gawin  Douglas 
(1513),  Barth,  Yarranton,  Philemon  Hol- 
land," and  more. 

In  1865,  though,  all  this  brave  light  be- 
gins to  flicker.  There  is  some  growing 
feeling  manifest  that  the  work  is  a  very 
uphill  battle.  Not  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  Philological  Society  ;  not  that  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  press.  The  Athenaiim^ 
especially,  is,  all  through,  ever  ready  to 
let  literary  readers  know  of  the  Diction- 
ary's literary  wants.  But,  "  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  illegible  writing  beyond 
the  private  maledictions  of  infuriated 
sub-editors,.-*"  Mr.  Furnivall  has  to  cry, 
notifying  one  of  his  small  enemies.  It  is 
wrung  from  him  —  so  sympathy  feels  — 
and  it  brings  poignant  understanding. 
Explanation  lies  in  the  grim  words,  too, 
of  why  living  books  were  submitted  to 
that  horrible  literary  murder  of  being 
sliced  to  pieces  to  get  them  quoted.     This 
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year  of  1865  out,  too,  and  1866  in,  fresh 
hindrances  occur;  or  the  old  hindrances 
are  freshly  and  more  deeply  entering. 
There  is  Death  thinning  the  ranks  of  the 
workers  again,  moreover;  and  there  is 
ghastly  accident.  Two  or  three  sub-edi- 
tors die;  another  sub-editor,  shooting, 
shoots  away  his  right  hand.  "  Those 
readers  who  have  not  sent  in  any  slips  for 
the  last  six  months,"  exclaims  the  too- 
tried  secretary,  '*  may  send  them  in  now. 
Our  dearth  of  extracts,"  he  continues, 
"  for  substantives  and  adjectives  ending  in 
i7ig,  for  nouns  ending  in  er  and  ness^  for 
adjectives  in  able,  ed,  and  en^  for  adverbs 
in  ly,  is  often  curious  ;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  verbs  and  adjectives  with  preposi- 
tions special  to  them,  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently attended  to."  In  the  same  waning 
manner  the  year  1867 goes;  the  year  1868 
goes.  Marked  regret  comes  in  this  last 
from  Mr.  Furnivall.  "  We  have  suffered 
a  great  loss,"  he  records,  "in  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Richardson,  one  of  the  most 
careful  and  accurate  of  our  contributors. 
His  last  work  was  for  the  Dictionary  ; 
his  pen  had  just  finished  a  verse  from  the 
Wycliffite  version  of  Isaiah,  when  his 
gentle,  able,  and  manly  spirit  was  called 
to  its  rest."  There  need  not  be  much  more 
said  of  this  sad  sort  now,  though  the  sec- 
retary had  to  say  much  more  at  the  time 
—  being  constrained  to  it.  Here  are  some 
of  his  complaints  :  "  From  some  ten  of 
the  books  in  last  year's  list,  and  some 
others  taken  soon  after,  no  return  in  the 
shape  of  extracts  has  yet  reached  me." 
And,  "  Readers  are  still  wanted  by  the  hun- 
dred." And,  "  Additional  help  is  urgently 
wanted  in  sub-editing  the  letters  I,  J,  P, 
R.  S,  and  W."  And,  "Where  we  now 
have  one  worker,  we  want  a  thousand." 
And,  "The  letter  T  has  been  thrown  up." 
And,  "  I  now  want  six  sub-editors  for  the 
letters  yet  untaken  :  P  (which  is  heavy), 
S  (heaviest),  T  (heavy),  U  and  V,  W,  and 
X,  Y,  Z  (very  light)."  And,  "  '  The  Full 
Dictionary'  ?nust  be  postponed,"  is  the 
disconsolate  conclusion  finally.  Even 
"The  Concise  Dictionary"  —  another 
great  scheme's  development,  forced  by  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  council's  attention  — 
"  though  advancing,  is  by  no  means  in  the 
state  that  could  be  wished."  It  all  meant 
that  the  great  English  philological  work 
that  had  been  ten  years  about,  that  had 
been  twelve  years  about,  that  had  been 
fourteen  years  about,  was  losing  place, 
was  getting  its  fires  paled  out.  It  all 
meant  that  the  great  English  philolog- 
ical work  that  was  to  place  England  on  a 


level  with  her  noble  French  and  German 
literary  rivals  (by  doing,  lexicographically, 
for  England  what  Littr^  had  done  in 
France,  what  the  brothers  Grimm  were 
commencing  to  do  in  Germany),  was  sink- 
ing to  the  ground  for  want  of  efficient 
public  support,  for  want  of  that  deep  and 
hot  stir  that  should  reach  all  literary  in- 
stincts alike,  fusing  them  together  into  a 
superb  and  invincible  whole.  And  was 
this  really  to  be  allowed  ?  Was  it  to  be 
suffered  and  submitted  to,  with  merely  the 
memorial  of  a  short  Hicjacet?  Not  — 
altogether.  Not  —  whilst  those  who  had 
been  at  the  birth  were  still  in  life,  and 
still  could  see  all  the  service  that  had 
been  projected,  and  all  the  pity  of  a  full 
relinquishment.  For  —  to  turn  languor 
into  vitality,  to  turn  pallidness  into  a  rud- 
dy glow —  all  that  was  really  required,  it 
was  clear,  was  a  financially  appointed 
editor.  All  that  was  really  required,  was 
an  editor  who  should  have  all  the  brave 
enthusiasm  of  the  previous  secretaries, 
who  should  have  the  added  command  and 
authority  arising  from  a  defined  position, 
from  a  confirmed  status ;  the  having 
which  should,  perforce,  make  his  organi- 
zation the  received  organization,  and  his 
ruling  the  undisputed  law.  Further,  the 
recognition  of  this  never  went  away. 
There  was  the  quiet  holding  to  it;  there 
was  the  quiet  looking  on  ;  and  now  that  a 
few  more  years  have  drifted  by,  what  has 
come  as  a  result,  the  Philological  Society 
and  the  literary'  world  thoroughly  well 
know.  The  editor  who  was  desired  has 
been  found;  his  services  have  been  se- 
cured. It  is  Dr.  Murray,  president  of 
the  Philological  Society,  1S79,  1880;  now 
among  its  vice  presidents.  And  there  is 
no  fear  now  ;  there  is  no  thought  of  pain- 
ful ebbing  out,  and  slow  extinction.  In 
Dr.  Murray  —  to  be  best  identified  by 
other  readers  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
on  the  English  language  in  the  "  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  first  quoted  in  this 
paper — there  is  known  to  be  every  quali- 
fication indispensable  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  his  giant y.task.  There  is  known 
to  be  that  especial  form  of  fitness  that 
marked  him  out  at  once  as  being  within 
the  orbit  of  possibilities,  that  ended  by 
fixing  him  there,  the  centre. 

And  the  immense  forces  philology  has 
placed  at  this  scholar's  command,  the  im- 
mense machinery  by  which  this  eminent 
philologist  directs  and  regulates  these 
forces,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  con- 
cluding chapter. 
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BY  MRS.  PARR.  AUTHOR  OF  "  ADAM  AND  EVE." 
CHAPTER   XLI. 

DURIXG  the  first  few  weeks  after  Chris- 
topher Blunt  returned  to  Wadpole,  so 
marked  and  visible  was  the  improvement 
he  daily  made  that  it  began  to  be  counted 
on  as  aJl  bu.t  certain  that  before  long  he 
would  be  sufficieniily  convalescent  to  bear 
the  fatigue  of  another  removal. 

Those  who  congratulated  Mr.  Blunt  on 
his  son's  recovery  further  cheered  the  old 
man  by  pointing  out  that  this  power  of 
regaining  strength  argued  a  sound  consti- 
tution, and  doubtless,  though  Christopher 
might  never  be  more  robust  than  he  had 
hitherto  been,  it  was  not  impossible  he 
would  outlive  many  who  now  came  to 
make  inquiries  about  him. 

Already  a  dozen  plans  were  under  dis- 
cussion as  to  where  their  first  move  should 
be,  Robin  receiving  -more  gratitude  than 
he  once  would  have  conceived  it  possible 
to  give  her,  because,  without  in  any  way 
asking  the  question,  she  had  assumed  it  a 
matter  of  course  that  Mr.  Blunt  should 
accompany  her  and  Christopher. 

Happily  the  weather  was  not  very  se- 
vere, and  nothing  now  but  a  little  more 
strength  was  needed  to  commence  their 
journey.  But  having  reached,  and  very 
rapidly  too,  a  certain  stage  of  recovery, 
Christopher  seemed  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still, and  nothing  that  was  suggested,  or 
thought  of,  seemed  to  advance  him  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  Blunt,  finding  ease  in  the  feeling 
that  he  was  doing  something,  summoned 
from  London  one  physician  after  another, 
but  with  no  better  result  than  all  agreeing, 
that  additional  strength  must  be  gained 
before  it  would  be  prudent  to  move  him. 
How  was  that  strength  to  be  obtained.'* 
No  one  seemed  able  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion. Christopher,  happy,  tranquil,  sur- 
rounded by  those  he  best. loved,  seemed 
the  only  one  not  disturbed  by  the  delay. 

Since  February,  when  they  had  brought 
him  down  to  Wadpole,  the  winds  of  March 
had  blustered  and  swept  by,  the  showers 
of  April  had. watered  leaf  and  bud,  and 
now  May  was  coming  to  a  close  —  fresh, 
fiowery  May,  sweet  month  of  blossom. 
Very  sorely  had  the  shifting  beauties, -of 
this  fickle  spring  tried  Christopher;  even 
Robin  and  his  father  could,shut  their  eyes 
no  longer,  and  although  neither  confessed 
it  even  to  themselves,  each  felt  a  terrible 
heart-sinking  that  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts  he  was  getting  weaker. 


Cheerful  as  he  always  was  to  them, 
striving  to  make  light  of  his  pains  and 
troubles,  this  certainty  had  not  escaped 
him  either;  and  one  day  when  Mr.  Cam- 
eron was  sitting  with  him,  he  said  sud- 
denly, and  apropos  of  nothing, — 

"  I  don't  believe  that  I  shall  ever  get 
better,  Cameron." 

Mr.  Cameron  was  silent. 

"  You  don't  think  so,  do  you  ?  "  he  went 
on  to  say,  now  pausing  for  a  reply. 

"Well,  1  don't  know  that  it  counts  for 
anything  what  I  may  think.  I  have  so 
often  taken  it  into  my  head  that  people 
won't  recover  and  they  do,  that  positively 
I  begin  to  fancy  I  must  be  an  alarmist  — 
rather  inclined  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of 
things,  you  know." 

Christoph-er'  smiled. 

*'  I  never  discovered  it  before,"  he  said. 

"No;  haven't  you?  I  imagine  I  am, 
though,"  and  Mr.  Cameron  sighed  a  little 
despondingly.  Of  late  he  had  been 
terribly  cast  down  about  his  friend.  It 
seemed  to  him  easier  to  give  up  all  the 
people  in  Wadpole  than  to  part  with 
Christopher.  Constant  companions  the 
two  had  become.  Not  a  day  went  by 
without  some  portion  of  it  being  spent 
together. 

Mr.  Blunt  was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  the  curate  was  with  them.  With 
the  knowledge  of  past  circumstances 
which  he  possessed,  he  could  thoroughly 
unburden  himself  to  Mr.  Cameron,  and 
give  free  vent  to  those  self-reproaches 
which  so  terribly  oppressed  him. 

"  These  illnesses  give  us  ample  time  to 
reflect,"  said  Christopher,  resuming  the 
conversation. 

"  They  do  indeed.  To  me  the  illnesses 
in  our  lives  are  like  stepping-stones  across 
the  dark  river.  At  each  one  we  pause 
and  look  back." 

*'  And  forward,  too." 

And  the  beautiful  hope  lighting  up 
Christopher's  face  was  reflected  back  in 
Mr.  Cameron's. 

"Ah!"  continued  Christopher,  grasp- 
ing the  hand  stretched  out  towards  him, 
"  events  are  often  ordered  for  us  far  bet- 
ter than  at  first  we  see.  There  was  a 
time,  as  you  know,  when  the  thought  of 
leaving  all  behind  was  a  terrible  wrench 
to  me  ;  but  not  now  —  that  is  past  —  that 
has  been  taken  away." 

Noting  things  going  on  around,  which 
it  was  thought  he  did  not  see,  Christopher 
was  aware  of  much  which  those  near  fan- 
cied hidden  from  him  :  the  efforts  at  con- 
trol made  by  his  father  and  by  Robin,  so 
that  no  contention  between  them  might 
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disturb  him  in  anyway;  the  stru^fglegone 
through  by  each  ;  the  will  subdued,  the 
sharp  words  swallowed  down  —  all  was 
but  the  surface  of  veneer.  Let  the  neces- 
sity go  by,  and  the  old  arrogance  and  dis- 
like was  certain  to  burst  forth  on  the  part 
of  his  father. 

And  then,  through  the  confidence  freely 
given  him  while  they  were  together,  he 
was  able  now  to  more  clearly  understand 
Robin's  character.  Unconsciously  she 
had  delivered  to  him  the  plummet  by 
which  he  could  sound  the  depths  of  her 
nature.  Her  heart  given  once  there  it 
would  stay.  However  deep  down  she 
might  bury  Jack,  the  memory  of  past  love 
would  abide  with  her  forever.  Nothing 
was  hidden  that  Christopher  did  not 
know.  Long  ago  all  had  been  confessed, 
and  all  forgiven  her. 

Watching  her,  letting  his  gaze  rest  upon 
her  as  she  sometimes  sat,  unconscious 
that  her  dreamy  eyes  betrayed  the 
thoughts  that  strayed  afar,  Christopher's 
heart  would  ask  a  question,  Of  what,  of 
whom,  was  she  thinking?  In  the  life 
she  led  now,  there  was  such  a  lack  of  oc- 
cupation, so  many  hours  with  nothing  to 
do,  nothing  to  make  any  call  upon  her. 
Idleness  is  a  most  seductive  danger:  to 
those  who  have  anything  to  forget,  tired 
limbs  often  lessen  the  weight  of  heavy 
hearts. 

Robin  was  young,  and  when  the  years 
are  few  the  stream  of  fancy  runs  so  swift 
and  strong,  that  every  passing  breath  has 
power  to  set  it  flowing. 

True,  Christopher  had  but  to  move,  to 
sigh,  to  speak,  and  in  an  instant  Robin's 
care  and  thoughts  were  all  centred  on 
him.  She  was  at  his  side,  had  taken  his 
hand  ;  her  head  was  nestled  close  down. 
Ah  yes !  a  thousand  sorrows  might  be 
more  sad  than  to  be  taken  now !  But 
though  he  had  tried  to  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  leave  her,  he  had  never 
found  words  to  tell  her  of  this  fear.  The 
mere  approach  of  any  doubt  seemed  to 
fill  her  with  alarm;,  the  old  look  came 
back  into  her  face  which  he  remembered 
seeing  there  when  together  they  were 
watching  her  father. 

So,  except  to  Mr.  Cameron,  Christo- 
pher kept  silent  as  to  his  misgivings.  Be- 
sides, all  was  not  yet  lost;  hope  still  very 
often  alternated  with  fear,  and  though 
seeing  very  clearly  the  gravity  of  his  con- 
dition, he  was  aware  that  much  yet  re- 
mained in  his  favor.  If  he  could  but  get 
sufficient  strength  to  go  away  and  try 
the  prolonged  benefit  of  some  purer  at- 
mosphere, even  the  particular  doctor  to 


whom   his  faith  was  pinned  did    not  de- 
spair. 

It  was  he  who  from  his  childhood  had 
known  Christopher.  He  had  attended  his 
mother,  had  been  told  the  family  history, 
and,  with  Mr.  Blunt,  shared  a  knowledge 
of  his  disease  which  others  knew  nothin 
of. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  those  prev 
ous  warnings  given  to  him  which  now 
stung  Mr.  Blunt  so  severely  in  the  midst 
of  what  he  was  doing.  Suddenly,  with- 
out any  apparent  reason,  back  would 
come  some  speech  he  had  made,  some 
wish  that  he  had  uttered.  How,  thinking 
that  money  was  running  short,  fancying 
that  they  must  be  pinched,  he  had  hoped 
from  his  heart  and  soul  it  might  be  so. 
He'd  starve  them  out ;  want  would  soon 
bring  them  to  their  senses.  If  they  didn't 
know  how  to  behave  themselves,  he'd 
teach  them. 

Unhappy  old  man,  these  recollections 
now  seemed  to  madden  him  !  To  deaden 
their  pain  he  would  rush  to  the  only  rem- 
edy he  knew  of ;  but  with  the  dram  in  his 
hand  he  would  pause,  put  it  down,  and 
turn  away  —  even  the  solace  of  oblivion 
he  was  ready  to  forfeit,  fearing  it  might 
be  displeasing  to  Him  who  could  restore 
Christopher. 

There  was  a  terrible  bitterness  in  the 
feeling  that  he  was  mocked  by  prosperity. 
Except  in  that  one  matter  of  his  son, 
everything  was  going  well  with  him. 
Never  had  his  lucky  star  seemed  more  in 
the  ascendant.  Shares  which  for  years 
had  been  worth  next  to  nothing  daily  be- 
gan to  rise  in  value;  ground  which  he 
had  bought  for  a  mere  song  people  made 
him  good  offers  for;  speculations,  risky, 
wild,  entered  into  when  he  was  not  quite 
master  of  his  usual  judgment,  all  turned 
to  gold  and  prospered;  and  in  the  midst 
there  was  a  canker-spot  that  blighted 
everything,  making  what  would  have  been 
joy,  heaviness,  and  what  would  have  been 
sweet,  bitter. 

Though  the  riches  of  the  whole  world 
should  come  to  him,  of  what  value  would 
they  be  with  no  one,  when  he  was  dead 
and  gone,  to  leave  them  to  ! 

In  past  days,  before  this  dread  had 
come,  he  had  been  full  of  rant  and  blus- 
ter as  to  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  would 
marry  again,  take  another  wife,  have  an- 
other family  to  make  his  heirs  and  leave 
his  riches  to.  Now  that  the  blow  had 
fallen,  every  resource  seemed  taken  away. 
Not  a  single  thought  of  comfort  presented 
itself  to  him. 

"  Father,"   said   Christopher   one  day, 
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when,  with  the  hope  of  interesting  him, 
Mr.  Blunt  had  been  speaking  of  the  unex- 
pected increase  in  the  value  of  some  min- 
ing shares  which  for  years  had  not  paid  a 
penny,  "  Father,  if  I  get  well,  will  you 
build  a  church  for  me?" 

"  Will  I  do  what,  my  boy?  " 

Christopher  repeated  the  question. 

«' A  church!"  said  the  old  man  in 
amazement.  "  Why,  you're  not  thinking 
of  turning  parson,  are  you  ?  " 

"  No,  it  is  not  that ;  for  my  recovery  — 
a  thank-offering  I  should  like  it  to  be." 

"  Ah  !  I'd  give  most  of  all  I  possess  to 
see  that  brought  about."  Then,  fearing 
that  he  had  spoken  despondingly,  he  has- 
tened to  add  :  "  And  so  we  shall,  I  hope, 
in  good  time;  only  it  seems  rather  long 
in  coming.  But  there,  it  doesn't  do  to  be 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry ;  Rome  wasn't 
built  in  a  day." 

Christopher  smiled. 

"  I've  been  thinking  as  I  lay  here,"  he 
said,  "how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  some- 
thing to  point  to  —  to  show,  so  that  peo- 
ple might  say,  '  Look  !  he  built  that,  in 
memory  of  his  son  ! '  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  said 
the  old  man  hoarsely.  "  How  in  mem- 
ory ?  " 

A  terrible  grip  had  seized  hold  of  him  ; 
his  breath  seemed  to  die  away. 

"In  memory  of  my  recovery,"  said 
Christopher  simply.  "  Don't  you  know 
how  in  old  times  people  made  vows  if  cer- 
tain things  occurred  what  they'd  do  ?  " 

"Well?  and  did  it  come  to  pass  what 
they  wanted  ?  " 

"  Generally,  I  think.  Very  often  it 
did." 

Mr.  Blunt  gave  a  sigh.  Drowning  man 
as  he  was,  with  every  hope  of  safety  sink- 
ing from  his  sight,  each  straw  of  promise 
was  a  thing  to  clutch  at.  If  God  —  whom 
in  prosperrty  he  forgot  and  in  trouble 
feared  —  was  to  be  propitiated  by  the 
building  of  a  church,  he'd  at  once  strike 
the  bargain,  and  promise  that  the  hand- 
somest money  could  raise  should  be  built 
without  delay.  He'd  superintend  it  him- 
self ;  it  would  be  a  work  to  occupy,  to 
amuse  him. 

Christopher,  unable  to  guess  at  these 
resolutions,  concluded  that  his  hesitation 
sprang  from  the  outlay  such  an  undertak- 
ing would  entail. 

"  You  always  say  how  lucky  your  life 
has  been,  father," 

"Yes;  and  so  I've  had  cause  to.  Up 
to  now,"  he  added  discontentedly. 

"In  many  ways  God  has  been  very 
good  to  you,"  continued  Christopher. 


The  old  man  gave  a  half-hearted  nod  of 
assent. 

"I'm  not  making  any  complaint,"  he 
said  doggedly ;  "  although  a  good  deal  of 
what's  been  done  has  been  taken  out  of 
late  in  all  I've  seen  you  forced  to  suf- 
fer. So  if  anything'll  come  of  building 
churches,  I'll  raise  one  in  every  parish 
you  like  to  name,  so  it  puts  you  on  your 
legs  again.  You're  all  I've  got  to  look  to, 
Christopher;  so  you  must  set  to  work  and 
get  well,  'cos  of  your  old  father." 

Christopher  smiled  encouragingly,  but 
the  father  could  not  smile  back;  the  look 
that  lighted  up  his  son's  face  stabbed  him 
to  the  heart.  He  had  to  make  a  pretence 
of  getting  up  to  turn  away,  and  stand 
looking  for  a  moment  out  of  the  window. 

"  From  there,  towards  the  right,  you 
can  see  Uplands,"  said  Christopher.  "  If 
the  church  stood  on  the  hill,  its  spire 
would  be  visible  from  this  window.  And 
Cameron  must  be  the  rector;  then  he  and 
Georgy  Temple  could  marry,  and  she 
wouldn't  be  separated  from  her  father. 
Only  think  how  many  that  would  be  mak- 
ing happy  —  me,  Cameron,  Georgy,  and 
Mr.  Temple!  I  call  that  getting  at  once 
the  value  of  the  money." 

"  Very  well ;  we'll  talk  the  matter  over 
again  a  little  later.  I  see  Robin  coming 
up  the  walk  ;  I  think  at  present  we  won't 
mention  it  before  her." 

The  instinct  of  suffering  was  beginning 
to  make  Mr.  Blunt  tender  towards  those 
who  suffered.  His  own  pain  made  him 
quick  to  detect  the  ring  of  the  true  metal ; 
and  though  many  sympathized  with  his 
trial,  he  knew  that  none  but  Robin  shared 
in  his  agony. 

CHAPTER  XLII. 

So  as  the  months  passed  by  the  busy 
world  went  on  its  daily  round,  and  the 
atom  of  it  called  Wadpole,  while  watching 
its  course  and  the  events  in  which  it  was 
pleased  to  fancy  it  had  some  share,  grew 
unmindful  of  the  interests  close  at  hand, 
and  ceased  to  be  engrossed  in  the  affairs 
of  those  who  but  a  short  time  before  had 
furnished  the  constant  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

Every  now  and  again  a  report  that 
young  Blunt  was  worse  would  set  them 
speculating,  and  surmises  would  be  freely 
hazarded  as  to  whether  the  old  man  would 
marry  again  ;  and  if  he  did  or  if  he  did 
not,  what  would  become  of  Robin?  The 
feeling  of  wanting  to  get  rid  of  them  had 
long  since  been  swept  away.  Mr.  Blunt's 
anticipations  had  been  more  than  veri- 
fied.    Had    they    been    able    to    receive 
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them,  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  would 
have  refused  an  invitation  to  Pi  iors. 

Georgy  Temple  was  there  every  day  : 
she  and  Robin  were  now  thoroughly 
friends  together;  and  if  ever  Robin  went 
driving  or  walking  to  get  the  air,  Georgy 
was  sure  to  be  with  her.  It  had  been  so 
arranged  in  the  family  that  while  the  two 
went  out,  Mr.  Cameron  took  Robin's 
place  by  Christopher's  side,  and  bore  him 
company. 

Of  those  who  saw  him  now,  only  two 
still  clung  to  hope  ;  and  of  necessity  these 
were  the  two  to  whom  he  was  most  dear, 
Robin  and  his  father. 

It  was  not  that  they  did  not  see  what 
others  saw,  but  they  could  not  give  him 
up.  With  them  hope  meant  Christopher  ; 
to  abandon  one  was  to  resign  the  other. 
The  struggle  they  well  knew  would  come, 
only  they  strove  to  keep  it  off  a  little 
longer. 

Alas  !  how  pitiful  are  the  poor  pretences 
to  which  in  such  straits  as  these  we  have 
recourse,  how  we  talk  of  things  in  which 
there  is  neither  heart  nor  interest,  only 
that  they  serve  to  drift  speech  away  from 
that  which  is  absorbing  and  uppermost. 

At  that  terrible  dinner  which  she  and 
Mr.  Blunt  took  each  day  together —  Rob- 
in making  no  opposition  because  Chris- 
topher wished  it,  and  Mr.  Blunt  forced 
into  Acquiescence,  because  had  he  said 
no  he  might  have  been  asked  his  rea- 
son—  every  time  they  took  their  seats 
there  was  on  the  old  man's  part  the  same 
assumption  of  his  pompous  manner;  he 
brisked  himself  up,  and  puffed  himself 
out,  as  if  intending  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  dishes  that  were  placed  before  him. 
He  blamed  Robin  for  not  eating,  and  then 
sent  his  own  plate  away  untouched  ;  would 
press  her  to  take  some  wine  —  some  spe- 
cial wine  that  he  had  got  up  for  her  — 
and  leave  his  own  glass  untasted. 

It  began  to  give  him  pain  to  see  the 
young  girlish  face  grow  so  pinched  and 
thin,  the  cheeks  lose  their  color  and 
roundness.  Mockery!  Was  it  coming 
to  him  to  cling  to  Robin  ?  For  the  first 
time  for  months,  when  he  reproved  her  for 
taking  no  care  of  her  health,  his  voice 
sounded  sharply. 

Akin  to  what  took  place  at  dinner  was 
the  pantomime  gone  through  each  time 
the  doctor's  visit  was  paid;  Mr.  Blunt 
greatly  here  relieved  by  the  strictures  he 
permitted  himself  to  pass  on  the  want  of 
knowledge  displayed  by  him;  "What," 
he  asked,  "  could  you  expect  from  a  coun- 
try practitioner,  a  man   whose   life   was 


spent  in  seeing  farmers  and  plough- 
boys  ? "  Necessarily  he  judged  every- 
body else  by  them.  You  need  have  the 
strength  and  constitution  of  a  horse  to 
satisfy  such  a  man  !  Of  course  he 
thought  Christopher  weak  —  how  should 
he  think  otherwise  ?  Years  ago,  when 
they  first  came  to  Wadpole,  he  had  been 
called  in  and  had  said  the  very  same 
thing  then,  and  shook  his  head  in  despair 
over  what  turned  out  to  be  nothing  worse 
than  a  cold ! 

But  in  spite  of  his  dissatisfaction,  he 
hung  back  from  sending  for  the  other 
doctor  —  the  one  man  in  whom  his  confi- 
dence was  placed.  He  knew  that  when 
he  came  he  would  not  only  have  to  hear 
the  truth,  but  he  would  have  to  accept  it ; 
and  with  a  certain  dread  foreboding  of 
what  that  truth  would  be,  he  delayed  the 
summons,  until  a  day  came  when  Chris- 
topher was  so  much  worse  that  without  a 
word  from  any  one  he  sent  off  the  letter, 
begging  the  great  physician  to  come  with- 
out delay. 

Silent,  brooding,  apart  from  the  rest, 
the  old  man  spent  the  morning  in  his 
library  ;  but  as  the  hour  drew  near,  forced 
by  the  fear  of  breaking  down  to  assume 
more  than  his  ordinary  pompous  manner, 
few  would  have  guessed  the  weight  of 
sorrow,  the  agony  and  despair,  which  that 
show  of  bounce  and  swagger  was  meant  to 
cover. 

"  My  friend,  you  grow  worse  as  you 
grow  older,"  thought  the  doctor ;  and 
Robin  herself,  troubled  as  she  was,  felt 
condemned  at  the  shame  for  him  which 
rose  up  within  her:  it  seemed  like  being 
disloyal  to  Christopher,  more  especially 
as,  instead  of  noticing  it,  he  seemed  more 
affectionate  than  usual  towards  his  father. 
Clear-sighted  as  he  had  grown,  Christo- 
pher penetrated  the  disguise,  saw  what 
this  manner  was  meant  to  cover. 

Pressed  by  the  number  of  his  engage- 
ments, the  great  man  had  explained  that 
he  should  be  forced  to  leave  as  soon  as 
the  sick-visit  was  over.  There  was  a 
train. .which  would  take  him  back  to  Lon- 
don, if  he  could  get  in  time  to  the  station. 
How  Mr.  Blunt  fussed  about  the  carriage 
being  ready!  how  he  deplored  that  the 
doctor  could  not  stay  for  luncheon  !  what 
a  parade  he  made  of  the  dainties  that  had 
been  provided  for  him  !  One  might  have 
imagined  he  had  no  other  care,  so  com- 
pletely did  he  throw  himself  into  every 
matter  which  had  no  connection  with  bis 
son. 
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Unable  to  control  her  emotion,  Robin 
had  slipped  out  of  the  room.  She  would 
wait  below  until  the  doctor  had  gone,  and 
then  return.  Already  footsteps  were  on 
the  stairs  ;  Mr.  Blunt  and  he  were  com- 
ing down. 

"  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  you 
alone  before  I  go." 

Mr.  Blunt  opened  the  door  of  the  libra- 
ry, and  they  went  in. 

What  was  it  he  wanted  to  say?  Robin 
felt  she  must  wait  and  know;  if  but  a 
crumb  of  comfort,  she  must  have  it;  if  all 
hope  was  crushed  out  forever,  she  must 
hear  it.  Suspense  had  become  intoler- 
able ;  she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

Oh,  what  an  interminable  time  those 
few  minutes  of  waiting  seemed  to  be  ! 
Would  they  never  come.'* 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned.  Robin 
breathed  again.  It  must  be  all  right,  and 
what  he  had  heard  must  be  good.  He 
was  talking  fast,  though  she  could  not 
hear  about  what  —  laughing  loudly  and 
discordantly,  but  still  laughing,  as  the 
carriage  drove  away. 

For  an  instant  she  watched  it  going, 
and  then  quickly  turned  herself  round. 
The  door  had  opened ;  Mr.  Blunt  had 
come  in,  and  there,  standing  before  her, 
was  a  man  whose  face  was  ashen,  his 
cheek  drawn  in  and  sunken,  his  head 
drooped,  his  whole  self  fallen  together. 

Involuntarily  she  made  a  step  forward. 

"It's  all  over,"  he  said;  "all  over. 
Nobody  can't  do  nothing  for  him."  And 
for  a  second  the  two  stood  gazing  blankly 
into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then,  as  if  the  weight  of  sorrow  had 
rent  her  heart,  there  burst  forth  from 
Robin  a  cry,  echoed  by  the  old  man,  and 
they  fell  into  each  other's  arms,  and  to- 
gether sobbed  on  one  another's  necks. 

Grief,  the  one  common  grief,  had  over- 
leapt  all  barriers.  What  was  there  to  be 
remembered  except  that  they  must  lose 
Christopher.?  The  fiat  had  gone  forth  — 
nothing  more  could  be  done  for  him.  He 
might  linger  a  few  days,  or  longer,  but 
there  up-stairs  he  lay  —  dying.  Death 
was  waiting  at  the  door;  already  the 
shadow  of  his  chill  presence  had  fallen 
in  that  chamber. 

"Robin,  you'll  stay  with  me?  You'll 
stop  here.  I  know  I  haven't  acted  right 
by  you  before,  but  you  won't  leave  a 
broken-down,  childish  old  man,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Never,"  she  said. 

"  You  promise  me  that  ? " 

"  I  do.  I  promise  that  so  long  as  I 
live,  to  me  you  shall  always  be  Christo- 
pher's father." 
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Generous  hearts  do  nothing  by  halves. 

Constantly  now,  looking  round  the 
room  in  which  Christopher  lay,  Robin 
would  ask,  "Where  is  your  father?  I 
must  go  fetch  him."  And  coming  on  the 
old  man,  stricken  down  and  lonely,  she 
would  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
to  the  bedside  of  his  son,  and  there  to- 
gether they  would  sit,  Christopher  trying 
to  win  them  from  present  sorrow  by  mak- 
ing plans  of  what  he  wished  them  to  do 
when  he  should  be  no  longer  near. 

The  reconciliation  brought  about  be- 
tween these  two,  to  him  most  dear,  had 
robbed  death  of  its  last  sting.  In  the 
first  freshness  of  his  grief,  his  father 
would  not  be  left  alone,  and,  so  long  as 
she  needed  them,  Robin  would  have  a 
home  and  a  protector. 

Very  tenderly  had  Christopher  com- 
mended his  young  wife  to  the  care  of  his 
father,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  promised 
most  solemnly  to  perform  all  he  was  asked 
to  do  for  her. 

There  was  no  need  to  make  any  de- 
mands of  Robin.  Knowing  what  Chris- 
topher would  desire,  his  wishes  were 
forestalled  by  her,  and  the  best  earnest  of 
her  future  conduct  was  given  in  her  pres- 
ent manner. 

Perfect  faith,  perfect  hope,  peace  with- 
in, at  charity  with  all  the  world  —  who 
might  not  envy  Christopher? 

It  was  only  for  those  from  whom  he 
was  going  that  pity  was  needed,  and  daily, 
as  he  lingered  on,  the  sympathy  with  them 
grew  stronger. 

People  around  talked  about  them,  dis- 
cussed them,  spoke  of  them  in  their  let- 
ters; so  that  it  happened  that  Jack,  just 
landed  at  Southampton  and  gone  on  to 
London  to  give  some  directions  to  his 
lawyer,  was  told  by  Mr.  Clarkson  of  the 
sorrowful  news  about  that  "  well-meaning 
young  Blunt,  who  lay  dying,"  of  his  wife's 
devotion,  and  the  grief  of  the  heart- 
broken old  father. 

"  Christopher  —  Christopher  Blunt,  dy- 
ing!" 

Could  it  be  true  —  was  it  possible  ? 
though  Jack  said  but  little  in  answer,  he 
felt  as  if  a  blow  had  been  dealt  him  which 
he  staggered  under.  He  left  the  office 
like  one  in  a  dream,  to  return  an  hour  or 
so  later,  and  desire  that  the  papers  which 
were  to  have  followed  him  to  Wadpole 
should  be  kept  where  they  now  were,  as 
he  had  altered  his  plans  and  was  going  to 
remain  in  London. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  had  written  to  the 
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rector  announcing  liis  arrival,  and  had 
enclosed  a  note  to  Georgy,  begging  for 
an  immediate  answer. 

Come  what  might  —  however  his  inter- 
ests might  suffer  —  if  this  news  proved 
true  he  could  not  go  to  Wadpole ;  there 
would  be  a  want  of  decency,  of  decorum 
in  doins:  so.  It  mi^ht  reach  the  ears  of 
Christopher,  and  give  him  pain  —  might 
cause  him,  perhaps,  to  think  worse  things 
than  he  now  did. 

The  whole  day,  no  matter  what  he  did 
or  where  he  went,  he  could  not  rid  him- 
self of  thoughts  of  Christopher.  His 
face  haunted  him;  his  eyes  pursued  him; 
a  sense  of  having  done  him  an  injury 
weighed  on  him  like  a  nightmare. 

If  it  was  only  possible  that  he  could 
know  something  of  what  he  felt  —  could 
have  known  how  from  his  heart  and  soul 
Jack  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done, 
and  what  he  had  spared  him  from  ! 

Casual  acquaintances  and  friends  whom 
he  met,  remarked  that  they  thought  him 
altered,  without  quite  knowing  how.  Some 
men,  whom  he  dined  with,  voted  him  not 
half  as  cheery  as  he  used  to  be.  The 
truth  being  that  Jack  felt  as  if  he  was  not 
wholly  there.  To  keep  his  thoughts  fixed 
on  those  present  was  an  impossibility. 
Every  now  and  then,  while  seeming  to 
listen  to  some  choice  scandal  or  racy 
story,  his  imagination  carried  him  away 
to  a  sick-bed,  where  a  man  lay  dying  and 
a  wife  stood  watching.  As  an  excuse  for 
his  going  early,  he  pleaded  fatigue  from 
the  journey,  premised  that  he  had  not  yet 
become  accustomed  to  dry  land  again,  and 
with  the  expressed  certainty  that  he  sliould 
be  more  himself  on  the  morrow,  went  off 
to  the  hotel  where  he  was  staying. 

He  wanted  to  be  alone,  by  himself,  rid- 
ded of  company,  so  that  he  could  give 
full  rein  to  the  thoughts  that  were  hurry- 
ing at  top  speed  through  his  brain. 

An  indescribable  sadness  had  taken 
possession  of  him.  Mr.  Clarkson's  report 
of  Robin's  devotion,  coupled  with  the  ac- 
count given  him  by  Georgy  in  her  letter, 
left  him  with  no  doubt  but  that  the  love 
once  poured  out  upon  him  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Christopher.  And  right  it  should 
be  —  only  if  it  could  have  been  at  some 
less  cost  than  the  belief  that  he  had  de- 
serted her —  cast  her  aside;  and  he  dis- 
contentedly reviewed  the  letter  he  had 
written  her,  thinking  the  best  proof  of 
how  she  had  taken  what  he  said  lay  in 
the  fact,  that  the  word  he  had  asked  for 
had  never  been  sent  in  answer.  This 
drop  of  gall,  added  to  his  melancholy,  but 
strengthened  its  bitter  flavor.     Ah,  there 


was  a  good  deal  in  life  that  we  made  sor- 
rowful !  Chances  thrown  away  which  we 
would  give  all  we  possessed  to  possess 
again.  The  same  regret,  he  supposed, 
came  in  turn  to  everybody,  only  some  suf- 
fered from  ill-luck  more  than  others  — 
suffered  deservedly,  perhaps.  Without 
saying  that  this  was  his  case.  Jack  fell  at^L 
once  to  compassionating  Christopher.^B 
"  Poor  fellow  !  "  he  sighed  ;  "  he  does  not^^ 
seem  to  have  had  much  that  was  bad  to 
answer  for;  and  yet  who  could  be  in  a 
more  pitiful  condition.'*  His  one  great 
desire  granted  him;  the  wish  of  his  life, 
Robin's  love,  given  to  him,  and  now  he 
must  leave  her." 

Without   clothing    his    thoughts    with! 
words,  or  even  letting  them  take  shape,- 
Jack  went   on   probing  deeper.     Regret, 
compunction,  remorse,  were  stirred  withia 
him  until  the  measure  of  self-approbation 
seemed  emptied  altogether,  and  he   was 
looking  at  the  man  he  really  was,  uncon- 
sciously comparing  himself  with  Christo- 
pher.    It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  wonder' 
how    little    he    was   occupied    by  Robin. 
Death  standing  near  seemed  to  hide  her  1 
in  its  shadow.     She  was  further  removed 
from  Jack  than  he  had  ever  felt  her.  With- 
out a  thought  of  love,  his  heart  lay  within 
as  a  stone.     How  was  this  ?     Why  should 
it  be?     Had  he  ceased  to  care  for  her? 

The  same  question  might  have  been 
asked  of  Robin,  to  whom  a  few  days  later, 
while  walking  in  the  garden  together,  out 
of  the  sick-room  from  which  she  had  en- 
ticed her,  Georgy  Temple  suddenly  said  : 

"Did  they  tell  you  —  have  you  heard 
that  my  cousin  Jack  has  come  home?  " 

"Home!     Here?" 

"No,  not  here;  in  London,  where  he, 
speaks  of  remaining." 

"Yes  ;  does  he?" 

Robin  said  no  more  ;  for  some  moments 
thought  no  more.  So  completely  had  close 
companionship  and  long  watching  fixed 
her  thoughts  on  Christopher,  that  it' 
needed  a  positive  effort  now  to  take  an 
interest  in  anything  not  relating  to  him. 

Suddenly  the  words  Georgy  had  said 
came  back.  Jack  home!  Jack  near! 
Was  it  possible  that  she  could  be  told 
this  and  not  care?  She  who  a  thousand 
times  had  gone  over  the  meeting  that 
must  of  necessity  some  day  occur  between 
them,  and  the  distress  and  pain  it  would 
give  her. 

Possessing  a  very  accurate  knowledge 
of  Jack's  disposition,  Robin  had  drawn 
upon  her  past  experiences  for  the  reproach 
he  would  feel  towards  her.     Not  a  word 


had  Christopher  ever  breathed  of  the  let- 
ter in  his  possession  ;  and  Robin  never 
questioned  but  the  cause  of  Jack's  ab- 
sence had  been  the  tear-stained,  incohe- 
rent petition  which  she  had  entrusted  her 
husband  to  send  lor  her. 

Bitterly  had  often  come  the  thought 
that  Jack  had  taken  his  dismissal  very 
readily,  refusing,  withholding  the  one 
boon  'she  had  so  desperately  craved  of 
him,  that  he  would  say  he  forgave  her. 
Ah  !  forgiveness  was  not  in  Jack's  nature. 
Forgiveness  belonged  to  Christopher. 
But  now  all  this  storm  of  discontent  was 
gone,  and  in  its  place  indifference  had 
come;  so  that  it  seemed  to  no  longer 
matter  whether  he  came  or  stayed  away 
—  wliether  they  met  or  were  parted  for- 
ever. 

"  I  told  her,"  Georgy  said,  repeating 
what  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Cameron  ;  "  but 
she  hardly  took  any  notice.  She  does 
not  now,  unless  it  happens  to  be  some- 
thing about  Christopher.  I  could  never 
have  believed  how  wrapped  up  she  has 
become  in  him;  it  seems  as  if  in  losing 
him  the  whole  world  is  going  from  her." 

Mr.  Cameron  sighed. 

"And  he  is  so  different,"  he  said,  "so 
calm,  so  cheerful,  so  resigned;  interested 
in  everything  and  everybody.  You  should 
have  seen  how  his  face  lit  up  when  I  told 
him  that  Chandos  had  returned.  "Has 
he  ?  "  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  quite 
strong.  "  Now  the  only  wish  I  have  left 
will  be  gratified  ;  I  shall  see  him  again. 
Yesterday  it  didn't  seem  possible.  All 
the  day  I  was  thinking  so  much  about 
him." 

Georgy  looked  her  surprise. 

"  Really  ! "  she  said.    "  I  wonder  why  ?  " 

"You  must  give  me  the  address  of  his 
hotel,  so  that  I  may  write  to  him  to  come 
down  here.  '  I  am  to  ask  him  from  Chris- 
topher. Dear  fellow!  He  said  so  simply  : 
'Tell  him  the  request  comes  from  me,  and 
that  he  must  not  delay.'  " 

"  Perhaps  it  is  about  the  building  of  the 
church,"  suggested  Georgy. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  he  did  not  say  what  it 
was  about,  and  I  did  not  ask  him.  He 
wanted  the  letter  written,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me." 

So  the  summons  was  sent;  and  with 
Jack,  to  receive  it  was  to  obey.  Never 
had  he  started  on  a  journey  with  so  much 
alacrity.  By  the  next  train  he  was  on  his 
way  to  Wadpole. 

Perhaps  no  better  preparation  for  en- 
tering that   sick-room   could  have    been 
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made  than  the  thoughts  which  bore  Jack 
company.  He  had  spent  much  time  dur- 
ing his  homeward  journey  from  India  in 
disciplining  himself  to  pursue  a  certain 
marked-out  course  of  action.  He  had 
made  plans  for  the  present,  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  future.  Suddenly  He  who 
disposeth  had  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
lo,  the  project  of  that  labor  was  melted 
away ! 

Was  Christopher  wishing  to  reproach 
him  or  to  forgive  him  ?  Was  it  to  exact 
any  promise,  or  because  of  that  desire 
which  sick  men  often  feel  to  be  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  before  they  die .'' 

And  then  came  the  thought  of  Robin ; 
how  would  she  meet  him  ?  and  what  meas- 
ure of  the  circumstances  between  them 
was  known  to  those  around  ? 

Jack's  heart  beat  strangely  as,  leaving 
the  carriage  he  had  driven  from  the  sta- 
tion  in  at  the  Lodge  gate,  he  walked  up 
the  avenue.  He  had  asked  no  questions 
of  the  few  people  he  had  seen  ;  and  they, 
in  their  surprise  at  his  return,  of  the  cause 
of  which  they  never  dreamed,  had  vouch- 
safed no  information. 

The  glory  of  d-eparting  summer  lay  on 
all  around,  flecking  the  trees  with  russet 
and  with  gold.  There  was  a  hush  of  still- 
ness in  the  air,  which  made  the  rustle  of 
the  leaves  distinct  each  time  the  soft  wind 
swayed  the  branches  and  fanned  them 
overhead.  Between  the  trees  a  stretch  of 
green  spread  out  afar,  with  cattle,  prized 
for  the  rareness  of  their  breed,  dotted 
here  and  there,  taking  their  ease. 

Surely  no  other  land  could  match  the 
prosperous  quiet  of  a  scene  like  this! 
Jack  had  an  English  heart  with  pride  of 
country  at  its  very  core  ;  but  now,  as  he 
went,  all  that  he  passed  was  lost  to  him, 
so  strained  were  his  eyes  towards  the 
house  to  catch  a  sight  of  it,  and  see  the 
blinds  still  up,  the  windows  open. 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  him  as  the 
servant  who  had  watched  his  approach 
advanced  to  meet  him. 

"  Won't  you  be  pleased  to  take  refresh- 
ment of  some  kind,  sir  ?  "  he  said,  leading 
the  way  into  a  room  where  a  well-spread 
table  stood.  "  Master  thought,  coming 
from  London,  you  might  feel  the  want  of 
something." 

"  No  ;  I  had  all  I  needed  before  start- 
ing." 

"  Master  hopes,  sir,  that  you'll  please 
to  excuse  his  not  being  in  the  way,  but 
just  at  present  he  doesn't  feel  equal  to 
seeing  anybody.  Poor  old  gentleman  ! 
'tis  a  terrible  cut  up  for  him." 

"  Naturally." 
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"  Mr.  Christopher  is  being  told  that 
you've  come.  Should  I  inquire,  sir,  if 
he's  ready  ?  " 

"  Do." 

The  man  left  him,  to  return,  after  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  and  said  that  Mr.  Chris- 
topher was  quite  prepared  to  see  him 
now. 

He  led  the  way.  Jack  followed  him  up- 
stairs to  a  room  the  door  of  which  was 
opened  by  some  one  who  went  out  as  he 
was  admitted. 

There,  in  a  bed  drawn  over  near  the 
window,  the  prospect  from  which  he  could 
see,  lay  Christopher.  By  his  side  sat 
Robin. 

Only  a  minute  before,  as  the  door  was 
opening,  at  the  thought  that  perhaps  she 
was  inside,  that  he  should  see  her.  Jack's 
blood  had  seemed  to  turn  to  fire  ;  now 
already  he  had  forgotten  her  —  forgotten 
all  else  save  that  he  stood  in  dread  pres- 
ence of  visibly  approaching  death. 

She  must  have  advanced  to  meet  him, 
for  they  had  shaken  hands;  and  yet  it 
seemed  to  him  that  he  had  not  seen 
her,  so  riveted  were  his  eyes  on  Christo 
pher. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  so 
soon,"  he  began  in  his  feeble  voice.  "  I 
knew  you  would  come,  but  I  hardly  dared 
to  expect  you  so  early." 

Jack  pressed  the  hand  put  into  his. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am  to 
see  you  so  ill,"  he  said  earnestly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  that ;  there  is  no  need 
to  tell  me.  Of  late  I  have  so  longed  to 
see  you  again,  —  and  you  see  the  wish  has 
been  granted  to  me." 

While  they  were  speaking  Robin  had 
brought  over  a  chair  and  placed  it  at  the 
bedside,  then  she  went  to  a  further  win- 
dow and  stood  looking  out. 

Christopher's  eyes  followed  her. 

"  Robin,"  he  said,  "  come  over  here 
near  me  ;  I  miss  you." 

She  was  at  his  side  in  an  instant. 

"  I  want  to  talk  to  you  both  together." 

And  he  looked  at  them,  letting  his  eyes 
rest  first  on  one  and  then  on  the  other ; 
and  then  he  stretched  out  his  hands,  and, 
while  holding  theirs,  said,  — 

"God  is  very  good  to  let  us  meet  like 
this  again.  My  great  desire  was  to  say 
what  I  want  to  tell  you  like  this  —  when 
I  could  speak  to  you  both  here,  with  the 
hand  of  each  in  mine." 

Jack's  face  showed  the  pain  he  felt ;  he 
could  find  no  voice  to  speak  in  ;  his  heart 
and  pulses  thudded  violently.  Robin, 
pale,  careworn,  with  the  fountain  of  her 
grief  run  dry,  listened  in  silence. 


"You  must  forgive  me,"  Christopher 
went  on  —  it  was  to  Jack  that  he  was 
speaking  —  '*  for  having  in  any  way  brok- 
en a  promise  I  once  gave  you.  i  could 
not  leave  unspoken  anything  for  her  to 
learn  when  I  am  gone.  Oh,  how  blessed 
now  comes  the  thought  that  she  trusted 
me!  —  that  that  same  night,  ignorant  of 
what  you  had  done,  she  told  all  to  me! 
You  know  now,  dear  love,  don't  you,  that 
I  was  witness  of  that  scene  about  which 
I  then  feigned  to  know  nothing." 

Involuntarily  Jack's  eyes  were  turned 
to  Robin;  hers  were  fixed  on  Christo- 
pher. 

"  It  must  not  pain  you,"  he  went  on, 
"  anything  I  may  say.  It  has  no  pain  for 
me;  only  rejoicing  to  remember  that  you 
both  showed  me  confidence  —  both  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  which  was  stirring  for 
good  within  you.  The  finger  of  that 
hand,  always  stretched  out  to  help  us  in 
our  need,  was  laid  on  both  your  hearts  — 
a  sacrifice  was  asked,  a  sacrifice  made,  a 
sacrifice  accepted." 

His  voice  had  sunk  to  a  whisper;  so 
great  was  his  weakness  that  he  had  to 
wait  for  his  lips  to  be  moistened  before 
he  could  continue. 

After  a  time,  with  a  feeble  effort  to  take 
something  from  underneath  his  pillow,  he 
showed  them  a  packet  which  he  would 
not  let  Robin  open;  but  unfolding  the 
paper  took  out  two  letters,  the  seals  of 
which  had  not  been  broken. 

"That  is  yours,  Robin;  and  this"  — 
turning  to  Jack  —  "belongs  to  you;  nei- 
ther of  them  has  been  touched  or  opened 
since  they  were  written.  As  you  then 
gave  them  to  me,  so  I  now  deliver  thera 
back  to  you.  That  same  evening  I  fas- 
tened them  in  this,  and  locked  them  in  a 
box  ;  and  there,  side  by  side,  they  have 
ever  since  lain  together." 

Mechanically  Jack  and  Robin  turned, 
and  turned  again,  the  letter  each  had  been 
given.  The  sight  of  the  hurried,  hastily 
penned  writing  brought  vividly  back  the 
circumstances  of  that  repented-of  oc- 
casion. Humbled,  heart-stricken,  they 
turned  towards  Christopher.  His  face 
was  smiling,  his  arms  stretched  wide  as  if 
to  encircle  them ;  from  out  his  parted  lips 
came  faintly  forth  the  word  "forgiven." 

Already  Robin  had  sunk  down  kneel- 
ing with  her  face  hidden.  Jack,  untried 
in  sorrow  as  she  had  been,  struggled  for 
an  instant;  and  then,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  since  he  was  a  lad,  his  emotion  over- 
came him,  and  tears  streamed  from  his 


eyes 


Ah !  it  is  in  moments  such  as  these  we 
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recognize  that  the  image  man  was  made 
after  is  divine.  All  he  possessed,  even 
life  itself,  Jack  was  ready  to  give,  so  that 
by  it  he  could  save  Christopher. 

Did  Christopher  by  intuition  guess 
this? 

Exhausted  he  had  sunk  back,  and  there 
lay  with  his  blissful  eyes  looking  at  the 
two  heads  bowed  down  on  either  side  of 
him. 

How  long  did  they  so  remain  ?  neither 
of  the  two  could  say  ;  all  that  they  knew 
was  that  of  a  sudden  Christopher  seemed 
to  gather  up  his  strength,  and  raise  him- 
self so  that  he  took  their  hands  again, 
and,  they  looking,  saw  as  it  were  an  angel- 
face  turned  heavenward  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  them.  His  lips  still  moved,  although 
—  his  voice  sunken  to  a  whisper  —  the 
words  he  said  no  longer  could  be  heard  ; 
only  at  the  last  they  felt  the  hands  he 
held  he  joined  together,  and  while  they 
still  remained  clasped,  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
topher passed  away  forever. 

CHAPTER  XLIV. 

The  stranger  who  visits  Wadpole,  and 
carries  his  steps  a  little  further  on  to  Up- 
lands, is  sure  to  be  attracted  by  a  name 
he  hears  coupled  with  many  things  he 
sees. 

Blunt's  cottage,  Blunt's  institute,  the 
church,  the  schools,  are  all  the  work  of 
Mr.  Blunt,  whose  pride  now  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  every  charity  around. 

No  longer  ashamed  of  his  self-made 
position,  nor  —  as  of  yore  —  of  his  hum- 
ble origin;  his  boast  now  is  that  he  was 
a  working  man,  and  made  his  money  with 
the  hands  they  see  —  hands  which  he  tells 
them  labored  hard  for  years  —  hands 
which  can  labor  still,  as  he  has  shown  in 
the  building  of  the  church,  raised  to  the 
memory  of  his  son,  and  superintended  by 
himself. 

Always  being  added  to,  always  im- 
proved. Upland  Church  is  the  show  church 
of  the  neighborhood.  From  far  and  near, 
for  miles  around,  people  come  to  its  ser- 
vices. 

Mr.  Cameron  is  the  rector.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Georgy  Temple,  and  is  firmer  than 
ever  in  that  once  scoffed-at  conviction  of 
being  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  there  does  not  live  a  happier 
woman  than  Georgy.  The  once  neg- 
lected men  and  women  amongst  whom 
she  dwells,  much  as  they  approve  of  their 
rector,  simply  worship  her,  and  listen  to 
her  teaching  with  greater  respect,  because 
she  is  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  and  has 
such  an  eye  for  a  dog. 
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Mr.  Temple,  contented  in  having  his 
daughter  near,  seems  infected  with  the 
desire  to  follow  —  at  a  distance  —  the 
footsteps  of  his  son-in-law.  He  performs 
his  own  duty,  and  seems  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  it:  although  there  are  many  in 
Wadpole  still  ready  to  affirm  that  neces- 
sity, not  choice,  is  the  mainspring  of  his 
actions,  Mrs.  Temple  having  declared 
that  no  curate  shall  put  foot  in  the  parish 
until  she  has  married  her  daughter  Dora. 

Mr.  Dorian-Chandos,  member  for  Wad- 
pole, is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
county;  a  good  landlord,  a  staunch  fripnd, 
rich  and  poor  respect  him  equally. 

Wherever  they  go,  he, and  his  wife  have 
the  warmest  welcome  given  them;  indeed, 
it  would  be  hard  to  decide  which  is  the 
greater  favorite  of  the  two  -—  Jack  or 
Robin. 

Besides  being  a  wife,  Robin  is  a  mother 
now;  her  eldest  boy  bears  the  much  loved 
name  of  Christopher.  In  him,  Mr.  Blunt 
seems  to  see  again  his  son  ;  his  greatest 
pride  is  to  hear  himself  called  "Grand- 
father." 

One  spot  in  Upland  churchyard  is  al- 
ways green  and  gay  with  flowers,  which 
Robin  and  her  children  bring.  And 
when  the  little  ones  have  laid  their  posies 
down,  they  play  around,  while  she  stands 
looking  —  where  the  sun's  last  rays 
slant  down  —  upon  a  plain  white  cross 
inscribed : 

To  Christopher. 
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The  present  number  of  the  review 
marks  the  close  of  a  task  which  was  con- 
fided to  me  no  less  than  fifteen  years  ago  — 
grande  ?nortalis  csvi  spatiitm,  a  long  span 
of  one's  mortal  days.  Fiiteen  years  are 
enough  to  bring  a  man  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age,  to  test  the  working-value  of  con- 
victions, to  measure  the  advance  of  prin- 
ciples and  beliefs,  and,  alas,  to  cut  off 
many  early  associates  and  to  extinguish 
many  lights.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a 
review  should  have  been  conducted  for  so 
considerable  a  time  without  the  commis- 
sion of  some  mistakes;  articles  admitted 
which  might  as  well  have  been  left  out, 
opinions  expressed  which  have  a  crudish 
look  in  the  mellow  light  of  years,  phrases 
dropped  in  the  heat  or  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment which  one  would  fain  obliterate. 
Many  a  regret  must  rise  in  men's  minds 
on  any  occasion  that  compels   them  to 
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look  back  over  a  long  reach  of  years. 
The  disparity  between  aim  and  perform- 
ance, the  unfulfilled  promise,  the  wrong 
turnings  taken  at  critical  points  — as  an 
accident  of  the  hour  draws  us  to  take 
stock  of  a  complete  period  of  our  lives, 
all  these  things  rise  up  in  private  and  in- 
ternal judgment  against  anybody  who  is 
not  either  too  stupid  or  too  fatuously  com- 
placent to  recognize  facts  when  he  sees 
them.  But  the  mood  passes.  Ephemera 
must  not  take  themselves  too  seriously. 
Time,  happily,  is  merciful,  and  men's 
memories  are  benignly  short. 

More  painful  is  the  recollection  of  those 
earlier  contributors  of  ours  who  have  van- 
ished from  the  world.  Periodical  litera- 
ture is  like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness; 
it  quickly  loses  its  freshness,  and  to  turn 
over  thirty  volumes  of  old  reviews  can 
hardly  be  exhilarating  at  the  best :  least 
of  all  so,  when  it  recalls  friends  and  coad- 
jutors who  can  give  their  help  no  more. 
George  Henry  Lewes,  the  founder  of  the 
review,  and  always  cordially  interested  in 
its  fortunes,  has  not  survived  to  see  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  his  successor.  His 
vivacious  intelligence  had  probably  done 
as  much  as  he  was  competent  to  do  for 
his  generation,  but  there  were  other  im- 
portant contributors,  now  gone,  of  whom 
this  could  not  be  said.  In  the  region  of 
political  theory,  the  loss  of  J.  E.  Cairnes 
was  truly  lamentable  and  untimely.  He 
had,  as  Mill  said  of  him,  "that  rare  qual- 
ification among  writers  on  political  and 
social  subjects  —  a  genuine  scientific  in- 
tellect." Not  a  month  passes  in  which 
one  does  not  feel  how  jjreat  an  advantage 
it  would  have  been  to  be  able  to  go  down 
to  Blackheath,  and  discuss  the  perplexi- 
ties of  the  time  in  that  genial  and  manly 
companionship,  where  facts  were  weighed 
with  so  much  care,  where  conclusions 
were  measured  with  such  breadth  and 
comprehension,  and  where  even  the  great 
stolid  idols  of  the  Cave  and  Market 
Place  were  never  too  rudely  buffeted.  Of 
a  very  different  order  of  mind  from 
Cairnes,  but  not  less  to  be  permanently 
regretted  by  all  of  us  who  knew  him,  was 
Mr.  Bagehot,  whose  books  on  the  English 
Constitution,  on  physics  and  politics, 
and  the  fragment  on  the  postulates  of 
political  economy,  were  all  published  in 
these  pages.  He  wrote,  in  fact,  the  first 
article  in  the  first  number.  Though  him- 
self extremely  cool  and  sceptical  about 
political  improvement  of  every  sort,  he 
took  abundant  interest  in  more  ardent 
friends.  Perhaps  it  was  that  they  amused 
him  ;  in  return  his  good-natured   ironies 
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put  them  wholesomely  on  their  mettle. 
As  has  been  well  said  of  him  he  had  a 
unique  power  of  animation  without  com- 
bat;  it  was  all  stimulus  and  yet  no  con- 
test; his  talk  was  full  of  youth,  yet  had 
all  the  wisdom  of  mature  judgment  (7^. 
H.  Huttoii).  Those  who  were  least  will- 
ing to  assent  to  Bagehot's  practical  max- 
ims in  judging  current  affairs,  yet  were 
well  aware  how  much  they  profited  by  his 
Socratic  objections,  and  knew,  too,  what 
real  acquaintance  with  men  and  business, 
what  honest  sympathy,  and  what  serious 
judgm.ent  and  interest  lay  under  his  play- 
ful and  racy  humor. 

More  untimely,  in  one  sense,  than  any 
other  was  the  death  of  Professor  Clifford, 
whose  articles  in  this  review  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  I  fear  that  I  may  add, 
gave  for  a  season  so  much  offence  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  Cairnes  was  scarcely 
fifty  when  he  died,  and  Bagehot  was  fifty- 
one,  but  Clifford  was  only  four-and-thirty. 
Yet  in  this  brief  space  he  had  not  merely 
won  a  reputation  as  a  mathematician  of 
the  first  order,  but  had  made  a  real  mark 
on  his  time,  both  by  the  substance  of  his 
speculations  in  science,  religion,  and 
ethics,  and  by  the  curious  audacity  with 
which  he  proclaimed  at  the  pitch  of  his 
voice  on  the  housetops  religious  opinions 
that  had  hitherto  been  kept  among  the 
family  secrets  of  the  doinus  Socratica.  It 
is  melancholy  to  think  that  exciting  work, 
done  under  pressure  of  time  of  his  own 
imposing,  should  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  his  premature  decline.  How  in- 
tense that  pressure  was  the  reader  may 
measure  by  the  fact  that  a  paper  of  his 
on  "The  Unseen  Universe,"  which  filled 
eighteen  pages  of  the  review,  was  com- 
posed at  a  single  sitting  that  lasted  from 
a  quarter  to  ten  in  the  evening  till  nine 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  As  one 
revolves  these  and  other  names  of  emi- 
nent men  who  actively  helped  to  make 
the  review  what  it  has  been,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  omit  the  most  eminent  of 
them  all.  Time  has  done  something  to 
impair  the  philosophical  reputation  and 
the  political  celebrity  of  J.  S.  Mill ;  but  it 
cannot  alter  the  affectionate  memory  in 
which  some  of  us  must  always  hold  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  his  rare  union  of 
moral  ardor  with  a  calm  and  settled  mind. 
He  took  the  warmest  interest  in  this  re- 
view from  the  moment  when  I  took  it  up, 
partly  from  the  friendship  with  which  he 
honored  me,  but  much  more  because  he 
wished  to  encourage  what  was  then  — 
though  it  is  now  happily  no  longer  —  the 
only  attempt  to   conduct  a  periodical  on 
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the  principles  of  free  discussion  and  per- 
sonal responsibility.  While  recalling 
these  and  others  who  are  no  more,  it  was 
naturally  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the 
constant  and  valuable  help  that  has  been 
so  freely  given  to  me,  often  at  much  sac- 
rifice of  their  own  convenience,  by  those 
friends  and  contributors  who  are  still  with 
us.  No  conductor  ever  laid  down  his 
baton  with  a  more  cordial  and  sincere 
sense  of  gratitude  to  those  who  took  their 
several  parts  in  his  performance. 

One  chief  experiment  which  the  review 
was  established  to  try  was  that  of  signed 
articles.  When  Mr.  Lewes  wrote  his 
"  Farewell  Causerie,"  as  I  am  doing  now, 
he  said  :  "  That  we  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  together  men  so  various  in  opinion 
and  so  distinguished  in  power  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  principle  adopted  of 
allowing  each  writer  perfect  freedom; 
which  could  only  have  been  allowed  un- 
der the  condition  of  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  question  of  signing  articles 
had  long  been  debated  ;  it  has  now  been 
tested.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  it 
were  mainly  of  a  moral  order;  the  argu- 
ments against  it,  while  admittingthe  mo- 
rality, mainly  asserted  its  inexpediency. 
The  question  of  expediency  has,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  been  materially  enlightened 
by  the  success  of  the  review."  The  suc- 
cess of  other  periodicals,  conducted  still 
more  rigorously  on  the  principle  that 
every  article  ought  to  bear  its  writer's 
signature,  leaves  no  further  doubt  on  the 
subject;  so  that  it  is  now  almost  impos- 
sible to  realize  that  only  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  scarcely  anybody  of  the  class 
called  practical  could  believe  that  the 
sacred  principle  of  the  anonymous  was 
doomed.  One  of  the  shrewdest  publish- 
ers in  Edinburgh,  and  also  himself  the 
editor  of  a  faijious  magazine  (the  color  of 
whose  Toryism,  by  the  way,  is  almost  of 
itself  enough  to  explain  why  a  sensible 
country  like  Scotland  is  so  intensely  Lib- 
eral), once  said  to  me  while  Mr.  Lewes 
was  still  editor  of  this  review,  that  he  had 
always  thought  highly  of  our  friend's 
judgment  "  until  he  had  taken  up  the 
senseless  notion  of  a  magazine  with 
signed  articles  and  open  to  both  sides  of 
every  question."  Nobody  will  call  the 
notion  senseless  any  longer.  The  ques- 
tion is  rather  how  long  the  exclusively 
anonymous  periodicals  will  resist  the  in- 
novation. 

Personally  I  have  attached  less  stern 
importance  to  signature  as  an  unvarying 
rule   than   did  my   predecessor ;    though  I 


even  he  was  compelled  by  obvious  con- 
siderations of  convenience  to  make  his 
chronique  of  current  affairs  anonymous. 
Our  practice  has  been  signature  as  the 
standing  order,  occasionally  suspended  in 
favor  of  anonymity  when  there  seemed  to 
be  sufficient  reason.  On  the  whole  it 
may  be  said  that  the  change  from  anony- 
mous to  signed  articles  has  followed  the 
course  of  most  changes.  It  has  not  led 
to  one-half  either  of  the  evils  or  of  the 
advantages  that  its  advocates  and  its  op- 
ponents foretold.  That  it  has  produced 
some  charlatanry,  can  hardly  be  denied. 
Readers  are  tempted  to  postpone  serious 
and  persistent  interest  in  subjects,  to  a 
semi-personal  curiosity  about  the  casual 
and  unconnected  deliverances  of  the  liter- 
ary or  social  "  star  "  of  the  hour.  That  this 
conception  has  been  worked  out  with 
signal  ability  in  more  cases  than  one  ;  that 
it  has  made  periodical  literature  full  of 
actuality  ;  that  it  has  tickled  and  delighted 
the  palate  —  is  all  most  true.  The  obvi- 
ous danger  is  lest  we  should  be  tempted 
to  think  more  of  the  man  who  speaks 
than  of  the  precise  value  of  what  he  says. 
One  indirect  effect  that  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice  in  the  new  system  is  its  ten- 
dency to  narrow  the  openings  for  the 
writer  by  professsion.  If  an  article  is  to 
be  signed,  the  editor  will  naturally  seek 
the  name  of  an  expert  of  special  weight 
and  competence  on  the  matter  in  hand. 
A  reviewer  on  the  staff  of  a  famous  jour- 
nal once  received  for  his  week's  task, 
General  Hamley  on  the  "  Art  of  War,"  a 
three-volume  novel,  a  work  on  dainty 
dishes,  and  a  translation  of  Pindar.  This 
was  perhaps  taxing  versatility  and  om- 
niscience overmuch,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  writer  made  no  seri- 
ous contribution  to  tactics,  cookery,  or 
scholarship.  But  being  a  man  of  a  certain 
intelligence,  passably  honest,  and  reason- 
ably painstaking,  probably  he  produced 
reviews  sufficiently  useful  and  just  to  an- 
swer their  purpose.  On  the  new  system 
we  should  have  an  article  on  General 
Hamley's  work  by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
and  one  on  the  cookery-book  from  M. 
Trompette.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  is 
all  pure  gain.  There  is  a  something  to 
be  said  for  the  writer  by  profession,  who, 
without  being  an  expert,  will  take  trouble 
to  work  up  his  subject,  to  learn  what  is 
said  and  thought  about  it,  to  penetrate  to 
the  real  points,  to  get  the  same  mastery 
over  it  as  an  advocate  or  a  judge  does 
over  a  patent  case  or  a  suit  about  rubrics 
and  vestments.  He  is  at  least  as  likely 
as  the  expert  to  tell  the  reader  all  that  he 
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wants  to  know,  and  at  least  as  likely  to 
be  free  from  bias  and  injurious  prepos- 
session. 

Nor  does  experience,  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  gone,  quite  bear  out  Mr.  Levves's  train 
of  argument  that  the  "first  condition  of 
all  writing  is  sincerit}',  and  that  one  means 
of  securing  sincerity  is  to  insist  on  per- 
sonal responsibility,"  and  that  this  per- 
sonal responsibility  can  only  be  secured 
by  signing  articles.  The  old  talk  of  "  lit- 
erary bravoes,""  men  in  masks,"  "  anony- 
mous assassins,"  and  so  forth,  is  out  of 
date.  Longer  experience  has  only  con- 
firmed the  present  writer's  opinion,  ex- 
pressed here  from  the  very  beginning: 
"  Everybody  who  knows  the  composition 
of  any  respectable  journal  in  London, 
knows  very  well  that  the  articles  which 
those  of  our  own  way  of  thinking  dislike 
most  intensely,  are  written  by  men  whom 
to  call  bravoes  in  any  sense  whatever 
would  be  simply  monstrous.  Let  us  say, 
as  loudly  as  we  choose,  if  we  see  good 
reason,  that  they  are  half  informed  about 
some  of  the  things  which  they  so  author- 
itatively discuss;  that  they  are  under 
strong  class  feeling;  that  they  have  not 
mastered  the  doctrines  which  they  are 
opposing;  that  they  have  not  sufficiently 
meditated  their  subject ;  that  they  have 
not  given  themselves  time  to  do  justice 
even  to  their  scanty  knowledge.  Journal- 
ists are  open  to  charges  of  this  kind  ;  but 
to  think  of  them  as  a  shameless  body, 
thirsting  for  the  blood  of  better  men  than 
themselves,  or  ready  to  act  as  an  editor's 
instrument  for  money,  involves  a  thor- 
oughly unjust  misconception."    . 

As  to  the  comparative  effects  of  the 
two  systems  on  literary  quality,  no  pru- 
dent observer  with  adequate  experience 
will  lay  down  an  unalterable  rule.  Habit 
no  doubt  counts  for  a  great  deal,  but 
apart  from  habit  there  are  differences  of 
temperament  and  peculiar  sensibilities. 
Some  men  write  best  when  they  sign  what 
they  write ;  they  find  impersonality  a  mys- 
tification and  an  incumbrance;  anonymity 
makes  them  stiff,  pompous,  and  over- 
magisterial.  With  others,  however,  the 
effect  is  just  the  reverse.  If  they  sign, 
they  become  self-conscious,  stilted,  and 
even  pretentious;  it  is  only  when  they 
are  anonymous  that  they  recover  simplic- 
ity and  ease.  It  is  as  if  an  actor  who  is 
the  soul  of  what  is  natural  under  the  dis- 
guises of  his  part,  should  become  ex- 
tremely artificial  if  he  were  compelled  to 
come  upon  the  stage  in  his  own  proper 
clothes  and  speaking  only  in  his  ordinary 
voice. 
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The  newspaper  press  has  not  yet  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  new  reviews, 
bqt  we  are  probably  not  far  from  the  time 
when  here,  too,  the  practice  of  signature 
will  make  its  way.  There  was  an  unwise 
cry  at  one  time  for  making  the  disuse  of 
anonymity  compulsory  by  law.  But  we 
shall  no  more  see  this  than  we  shall  see 
legal  penalties  imposed  for  publishing  a 
book  without  an  index,  though  that  also 
has  been  suggested.  The  same  end  will 
be  reached  by  other  ways.  Within  the 
last  few  years  a  truly  surprising  shock 
has  been  given  to  the  idea  of  a  newspa- 
per, "as  a  sort  of  impersonal  thing,  com- 
ing from  nobody  knows  where,  the  readers 
never  thinking  of  the  writer,  nor  caring 
whether  he  thinks  what  he  writes,  so  long 
as  they  think  what  he  writes."  Of  course 
it  is  still  true,  and  will  most  likely  always 
remain  true,  that,  like  the  Athenian  soph- 
ist, great  newspapers  will  teach  the  con- 
ventional prejudices  of  those  who  pay  for 
it.  A  writer  will  long  be  able  to  say  that, 
like  the  sophist,  the  newspaper  reflects 
the  morality,  the  intelligence,  the  tone  of 
sentiment,  of  its  public,  and  if  the  latter 
is  vicious,  so  is  the  former.  But  there  is 
infinitely  less  of  this  than  there  used  to 
be.  The  press  is  more  and  more  taking 
the  tone  of  a  man  speaking  to  a  man. 
The  childish  imposture  of  the  editorial 
we  is  already  thoroughly  exploded.  The 
names  of  all  important  journalists  are 
now  coming  to  be  as  publicly  known  as 
the  names  of  important  members  of  Par- 
liament. There  is  even  something  over 
and  above  this.  More  than  one  editor  — 
the  editors  of  the  Spectator  and  of  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  are  conspicuous  in- 
stances, in  very  different  ways  —  have 
boldly  aspired  to  create  and  educate  a 
public  of  their  own,  and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  press  is  growing  to  be  much 
more  personal,  in  the  sense  that  its  more 
important  directors  are  taking  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  pursuing  an  individual 
line  of  their  own,  with  far  less  respect 
than  of  old  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of 
party  or  the  comnmnigiies  of  political 
leaders.  The  editor  of  a  review  of  great 
eminence  said  to  the  present  writer  (who, 
for  his  own  part,  took  a  slightly  more 
modest  view)  that  he  regarded  himself  as 
equal  in  importance  to  twenty-five  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  It  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  weigh  and  measure  with  this  de- 
gree of  precision.  But  what  is  certain  is 
that  there  are  journalists  on  both  sides  in 
politics  to  whom  the  public  looks  for  orig- 
inal suggestion,  and  from  whom  leading 
politicians  seek  not  merely  such  mechan- 
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ical  support  as  they  expect  from  their 
adherents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
merely  the  uses  of  the  vane  to  show  which 
way  the  wind  blows,  but  ideas,  guidance, 
and  counsel,  as  from  persons  of  co-equal 
authority  with  themselves.  England  is 
still  a  long  way  from  the  point  at  which 
French  journalism  has  arrived  in  this 
matter.  We  cannot  count  an  effective 
host  of  Girardins,  Lemoinnes,  Abouts,  or 
even  Cassagnacs  and  Rocheforts,  each 
recognized  as  the  exponent  of  his  own 
opinfons,  and  each  read  because  the  opin- 
ions written  are  known  to  be  his  own. 
But  there  is  a  distinctly  nearer  approach 
to  this  as  the  general  state  of  English 
journalism  than  there  was  twenty  years 
ago. 

Of  course  nobody  of  sense  supposes 
that  any  journalist,  however  independent 
and  however  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  his 
personal  responsibility,  tries  to  form  his 
opinions  out  of  his  own  head,  without 
reference  to  the  view  of  the  men  practi- 
cally engaged  in  public  affairs,  the  temper 
of  Parliament  and  the  feeling  of  constit- 
uencies, and  so  forth.  All  these  are  part 
of  the  elements  that  go  to  the  formation 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  he  will  certainly 
not  neglect  to  find  out  as  much  about 
them  as  he  possibly  can.  Nor,  again,  does 
the  increase  of  the  personal  sentiment 
about  our  public  prints  lessen  the  general 
working  fidelity  of  their  conductors  to  a 
party.  It  is  their  duty,  no  doubt,  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  measures  as  they  arise. 
In  this  respect  any  one  can  see  how  radi- 
cally they  differ  from  the  member  of  Par- 
liament, whose  business  is  not  only  to 
discuss  but  to  act.  The  member  of  Par- 
liament must  look  at  the  effect  of  his  vote 
in  more  lights  than  one.  Besides  the 
merits  of  the  given  measure,  it  is  his  duty 
to  think  of  the  wishes  of  those  who  chose 
him  to  represent  them  ;  and  if,  moreover, 
the  effect  of  voting  against  a  measure  of 
which  he  disapproves  would  be  to  over- 
throw a  whole  ministry  of  which  he 
strongly  approves,  then,  unless  some  very 
vital  principle  indeed  were  involved,  to 
give  such  a  vote  would  be  to  prefer  a 
small  object  to  a  great  one,  and  would 
meet  a  very  queasy,  monkish  sort  of  con- 
science. The  journalist  is  not  in  the 
same  position.  He  is  an  observer  and  a 
critic,  and  can  afford,  and  is  bound,  to 
speak  the  truth.  But  even  in  his  case, 
the  disagreement,  as  Burke  said,  "  will  be 
only  enough  to  indulge  freedom,  without 
violating  concord  or  disturbing  arrange- 
ment."   There    is  a    certain  "partiality 
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which  becomes  a  well-chosen  friendship." 
"  Men  thinking  freely  will,  in  particular  in- 
stances, think  differently.  But  still  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  measures  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  public  business  are  re- 
lated to,  or  dependent  on,  some  great, 
leading,  general  principles  in  government, 
a  man  must  be  peculiarly  unfortunate  in 
the  choice  of  his  political  company  if  he 
does  not  agree  with  them  at  least  nine 
times  in  ten."  The  doctrine  that  was 
good  enough  for  Burke  in  this  matter  may 
be  counted  good  enough  for  most  of  us. 
Some  of  the  current  talk  about  political 
independence  is  mere  hypocrisy  and 
blague ;  some  of  it  is  mere  vanity.  P^or 
the  new  priest  of  literature  is  quite  as 
liable  to  the  defects  of  spiritual  pride  and 
ambition  as  the  old  priest  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  quite  as  well  for  him  that  he 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  these  scar- 
let and  high-crested  sins. 

The  success  of  reviews,  of  which  our 
own  was  the  first  English  type,  marks  a 
very  considerable  revolution  in  the  intel- 
lectual habits  of  the  time.  They  have 
brought  abstract  discussion  from  the 
library  down  to  the  parlor,  and  from  the 
serious  student  down  to  the  first  man  in 
the  street.  We  have  passed  through  a 
perfect  cyclone  of  religious  polemics. 
The  popularity  of  such  reviews  means 
that  really  large  audiences,  le gros  public^ 
are  eagerly  interested  in  the  radical  dis- 
cussion of  propositions  which  twenty 
years  ago  were  only  publicly  maintained, 
and  then  in  their  crudest,  least  true,  and 
most  repulsive  form,  in  obscure  debating 
societies  and  little  secularist  clubs.  Every- 
body, male  or  female,  who  reads  anything 
serious  at  all,  now  reads  a  dozen  essays  a 
year  to  show,  with  infinite  varieties  of 
approach  and  of  demonstration,  that  we 
can  never  know  whether  there  be  a  Su- 
preme Being  or  not,  whether  the  soul 
survives  the  body,  or  whether  the  soul  is 
more  and  other  than  a  mere  function  of 
the  body.  No  article  that  has  appeared 
in  any  periodical  for  a  generation  back  ex- 
cited so  profound  a  sensation  as  Mr. 
Huxley's  memorable  paper  "  On  the  Phys- 
ical Basis  of  Life,"  published  in  this  re- 
view in  February,  1869.  It  created  just 
the  same  kind  of  stir  that,  in  a  political 
epoch,  was  made  by  such  a  pamphlet  as 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies  "  or  the  "  Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution." 
This  excitement  was  a  sign  that  contro- 
versies which  had  hitherto  been  confined 
to  books  and  treatises  were  now  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  popular  periodicals,  and  that 
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the  common  man  of  the  world  would  now 
listen  and  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  on 
the  bases  of  belief,  just  as  he  listens  and 
judges  in  politics,  or  art,  or  letters.  The 
clergy  no  longer  have  the  pulpit  to  them- 
selves, for  the  new  reviews  became  more 
powerful  pulpits,  in  which  heretics  were 
at  least  as  welcome  as  orthodox.  Specu- 
lation has  become  entirely  democratized, 
Tliis  is  a  tremendous  change  to  have 
come  about  in  little  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  How  far  it  goes,  let  us  not  be  too 
sure.  It  is  no  new  discovery  that  what 
looks  like  complete  tolerance  may  be  in 
reality  only  complete  indifference.  Intel- 
lectual fairness  is  often  only  another  name 
for  indolence  and  inconclusiveness  of 
mind,  just  as  love  of  truth  is  sometimes  a 
fine  phrase  for  temper.  To  be  piquant 
counts  for  much,  and  the  interest  of  see- 
ing on  the  drawing-room  tables  of  devout 
Catholics  and  high-flying  Anglicans  article 
after  article,  sending  divinities,  creeds, 
and  Churches  all  headlong  into  limbo,  was 
indeed  piquant.  Much  of  all  this  elegant 
dabbling  in  infidelity  has  been  a  caprice 
of  fashion.  The  Agnostic  has  had  his 
day  with  the  fine  ladies,  like  the  black 
footboy  of  other  times,  or  the  spirit-rap- 
per and  table-turner  of  our  own.  When 
one  perceived  that  such  people  actually 
thought  that  the  Churches  had  been  raised 
on  their  feet  again  by  the  puerile  apolo- 
getics of  Mr.  Mallock,  then  it  was  easy  to 
know  that  they  had  never  really  fallen. 
What  we  have  been  watching,  after  all, 
was  perhaps  a  tournament,  not  a  battle. 

It  would  not  be  very  easy  for  us  now, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  particularly 
becoming  at  any  time,  to  analyze  the  po- 
sition that  has  been  assigned  to  this 
review  in  common  esteem.  Those  who 
have  watched  it  from  without,  can  judge 
better  than  those  who  have  worked  within. 
Though  it  has  been  open,  so  far  as  edito- 
rial good-will  was  concerned,  to  opinions 
from  many  sides,  the  review  has  unques- 
tionably gathered  round  it  some  of  the 
associations  of  sect.  What  that  sect  is, 
people  have  found  it  difficult  to  describe 
with  anything  like  precision.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  the  fashion  to  label  the  review 
as  Comtist,  and  it  would  be  singularly 
ungrateful  to  deny  that  it  has  had  no  more 
effective  contributors  than  some  of  the 
best-known  disciples  of  Comte.  By-and- 
by  it  was  felt  that  this  was  too  narrow. 
It  was  nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  the  organ 
of  Positivists  in  the  wider  sense  of  that 
designation.  But  even  this  would  not 
cover  many  directly  political  articles  that 


have  appeared  in  our  pages,  and  m 
mark  in  their  time.  The  memorable  pro- 
gramme of  free  labor,  free  land,  free 
schools,  free  Church  had  nothing  at  all 
Positivist  about  it.  Nor  could  that  pro- 
gramme and  many  besides  from  the  same 
pen  and  others  be  compressed  under  the 
nickname  of  Academic  Liberalism.  There 
was  too  strong  a  flavor  of  action  for  the 
academic  and  the  philosophic.  This  pas- 
sion for  a  label,  after  all,  is  an  infirmity. 
Yet  people  justly  perceived  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  undefinable  con- 
currence among  writers  coming  from  dif- 
ferent schools  and  handling  very  different 
subjects.  Perhaps  the  instinct  was  right 
which  fancied  that  it  discerned  some  com- 
mon drift,  a  certain  pervading  atmosphere. 
People  scented  a  subtle  connection  be- 
tween speculations  on  the  physical  basis 
of  life  and  the  unseen  universe,  and  arti- 
cles on  trades  unions  and  national  educa- 
tion ;  and  Professor  Tyndall's  eloquence 
in  impugning  the  authority  of  miracles 
was  supposed  to  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  eloquence 
in  demolishing  Prince  Bismarck  and  vin- 
dicating the  Commune  as  the  newest 
proof  of  the  political  genius  of  France. 

So  far  as  the  review  has  been  more 
specially  identified  with  one  set  of  opin- 
ions than  another,  it  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  dissent  from  received 
theologies  has  been  found  in  company 
with  new  ideas  of  social  and  political  re- 
form. This  suspicious  combination  at 
one  time  aroused  considerable  anger. 
The  notion  of  anything  like  an  interven- 
tion of  the  literary  and  scientific  class  in 
political  affairs  touched  a  certain  jealousy 
which  is  always  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
positive  and  practical  man.  They  think 
as  Napoleon  did  of  men  of  letters  and 
savans :  "  Ce  sont  des  coquettes  avec 
lesquelles  il  faut  entretenir  un  commerce 
de  galanterie,  et  dont  il  ne  faut  jamais 
songer  k  faire  ni  sa  femme  ni  son  mi- 
nistre."  Men  will  listen  to  your  views 
about  the  unknowable  with  a  composure 
that  instantly  disappears  if  your  argument 
comes  too  near  to  the  rates  and  taxes. 
It  is  amusing,  as  we  read  the  newspa- 
pers to-day,  to  think  that  Mr.  Harrison's 
powerful  defence  of  trades-unions  fifteen 
years  ago  caused  the  review  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  incendiary  publication.  Some 
papers  that  appeared  here  on  national 
education  were  thought  to  indicate  a  de- 
liberate plot  for  suppressing  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  the  land.  Extravagant  mis- 
judgment  of  this  kind  has  passed  away. 
But  it  was  far  from  being  a  mistake  to 
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suppose  that  the  line  taken  here  by  many 
writers  did  mean  that  there  was  a  new 
radicalism  in  the  air,  which  went  a  good 
deal  deeper  than  fidgeting  about  an  esti- 
mate or  the  amount  of  the  queen's  con- 
tribution to  her  own  taxes.  Time  has 
verified  what  was  serious  in  those  early 
apprehensions.  Principles  and  aims  are 
coming  into  prominence  in  the  social  ac- 
tivity of  to-day  which  would  hardly  have 
found  a  hearing  twenty  years  ago,  and  it 
would  be  sufficient  justification  for  the 
past  of  our  review  if  some  writers  in  it 
have  been  instrumental  in  the  process  of 
showing  how  such  principles  and  aims 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  time. 
Reformers  must  always  be  open  to  the 
taunt  that  they  find  nothing  in  the  world 
good  enough  for  them.  "  You  write," 
said  a  popular  novelist  to  one  of  this  un- 
thanked  tribe,  "as  if  you  believed  that 
everything  is  bad."  "  Nay,"  said  the  oth- 
er, "but  I  do  believe  that  everything 
might  be  better."  Such  a  belief  naturally 
breeds  a  spirit  which  the  easy-goers  of 
the  world  resent  as  a  spirit  of  ceaseless 
complaint  and  scolding.  Hence  our  Lib- 
eralism here  has  often  been  taxed  with 
being  ungenial,  discontented,  and  even 
querulous.  But  such  Liberals  will  wrap 
themselves  in  their  own  virtue,  remember- 
ing the  cheering  apophthegm  that  "those 
who  are  dissatisfied  are  the  sole  benefac- 
tors of  the  world." 

This  will  not  be  found,  I  think,  too 
lofty,  or  too  thrasonical  an  estimate  of  what 
has  been  attempted.  A  certain  number 
of  people  have  been  persuaded  to  share 
opinions  that  fifteen  years  ago  were  more 
unpopular  than  they  are  now.  A  certain 
resistance  has  been  offered  to  the  stub- 
born influence  of  prejudice  and  use  and 
wont.  The  original  scheme  of  the  re- 
view, even  if  there  had  been  no  other 
obstacle,  prevented  it  from  being  the  or- 
gan of  a  systematic  and  constructive  pol- 
icy. There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  body  of  sys- 
tematic political  thought  at  work  in  our 
own  day.  The  Liberals  of  the  Benthamite 
school,  as  was  said  here  not  many  months 
ago,*  surveyed  society  and  institutions  as 
a  whole;  they  connected  their  advocacy 
of  political  and  legal  changes  with  care- 
fully formed  theories  of  human  nature ; 
they  considered  the  great  art  of  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  character  of 
man,  his  proper  education,  his  potential 
capacities.  Yet,  as  we  then  said,  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  we  are  less  in  need 
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of  systematic  politics  than  our  fathers 
were  sixty  years  since,  or  that  general 
principles  are  now  more  generally  settled 
even  among  members  of  the  same  party 
than  they  were  then.  The  perplexities  of 
to-day  are  as  embarrassing  as  any  in  our 
history,  and  they  may  prove  even  more 
dangerous.  The  renovation  of  Parlia- 
mentary government ;  the  transformation 
of  the  conditions  of  the  ownership  and 
occupation  of  land;  the  relations  between 
the  government  at  home  and  our  adven- 
turers abroad  in  contact  with  inferior 
races;  the  limitations  on  free  contract 
and  the  rights  of  majorities  to  restrict 
the  private  acts  of  universities  ;  these  are 
only  some  of  the  questions  that  time  and 
circumstances  are  pressing  upon  us. 
These  are  in  the  political  and  legislative 
sphere  alone.  In  education,  in  econom- 
ics for  realization  in  literature,  the  prob- 
lems are  as  many.  Yet  ideas  are  hardly 
ripe.  We  shall  need  to  see  great  schools 
before  we  can  make  sure  of  powerful  par- 
ties. Meanwhile,  whatever  gives  freedom 
and  variety  to  thought,  and  earnestness 
to  men's  interest  in  the  world,  must  con- 
tribute to  a  good  end.  The  review  has 
been  an  attempt  to  do  something  in  this 
direction.  I  may  well  hope  that  the  en- 
ergy and  intelligence  of  my  successor  will 
enable  it  to  do  more. 


SHAKESPEARE 


From  The  Spectator. 
ON    DEATH. 


There  are  in  Shakespeare's  plays 
about  ninety  deaths,  taking  place  either 
.on  the  stage  or  immediately  behind  the 
scenes,  so  that  the  tidings  are  told  or  evi- 
dence is  given  directly  after  the  fact. 
Twenty-five  occur  in  this  latter  manner, 
but  not  at  all  for  the  classical  reason  tiiat 
terrible  sights  were  not  to  be  represented 
before  the  people.  In  many  cases,  gory 
heads  are  introduced,  far  more  ghastly 
than  a  whole  murdered  body;  the  plight 
of  Lavinia  in  "  Titus  Andronicus "  is 
proof  that  an  Elizabethan  audience  was 
content  to  sup  full  of  horrors,  and  the 
many  battlefields  in  the  historical  plays 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  included 
representations  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
The  number  above  given  is  only  that  of 
named,  and  therefore  important,  person- 
ages ;  it  might  be  increased  by  soldiers 
and  attendants  who  are  killed,  as  it  were, 
by  the  way.  The  modes  of  death  are  very 
various,  and  yet  not  quite  all  which  we 
might  naturally  anticipate.     Cold   steel, 
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the  dag<^-er  or  the  sword,  accounts  for 
about  t»vo-thirds  of  the  whole;  twelve 
persons  die  from  old  age,  or  natural  de- 
cay, in  some  cases  hastened  by  the  trying 
circumstances  of  their  lives  ;  seven  are 
beheaded;  five  die  by  poison,  including 
the  elder  Hamlet,  whose  symptoms  are  so 
minutely  described  by  his  ghost;  two  by 
suffocation,  unless,  indeed,  Desdemona 
makes  a  third;  two  by  strangling;  one 
from  a  fall,  one  is  drowned,  three  die  by 
snake-bile;  and  one,  Horner,  the  armor- 
er, is  thumped  to  death  with  a  sand-bag. 

The  modes  of  death  of  which  we  might 
have  expected  Shakespeare  to  speak  are 
arrow  and  gunshot  wounds.  The  En^jlish 
archers  are  said  to  have  done  so  much 
execution  in  more  than  one  battle  of  which 
we  hear  in  the  plays,  that  it  is  curious 
they  are  only  twice  named  as  employed  in 
fight,  - 

Arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers  aiming  at  their  safety 
Fly  from  the  field, 

at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  Richard 
at  Boswortb,  cries, — 

Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head  ! 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows was  a  difficult  and,  indeed,  a  risky 
thing  to  represent  on  the  stage  ;  but  this 
would  scarce  account  for  no  mention  of 
death  by  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  by 
Elizabeth's  day  the  use  of  bow  and  arrow 
had  so  passed  from  reality  into  pla}',  that 
it  only  occurred  to  the  poet  now  and  then, 
as  adding  a  certain  picturesque  detail  to 
bis  words.  He  makes  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  when  counselling  the  too 
ready  Henry  V.  to  invade  France,  speak 
only  of  the  pastime  of  archery,  — 

As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 
Come  to  one  mark. 

The  other  allusions  are  merely  metaphor, 
as  "Cupid's  arrows,"  and 

The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Guns  were  still  only  pieces  of  heavy  ord- 
nance, and  though  Falstaff  speaks  of  a 
bullet's  swiftness,  he  is  thinking  of  what 
we  call  a  ball,  probably  of  stone ;  and 
Shakespeare  uses  aU  words  connected 
with  explosive  artillery  simply  in  relation 
to  the  battering  of  walls,  and  not  to  the 
death  and  wounding  of  men.  Not  till  the 
English  civil  wars  did  firearms  play  any 
considerable  part  in  personal  slaughter. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  examine  how 
Shakespeare  has  dealt  with  death  by  these 
various  means,  and  how  far  his  descrip- 
tion tallies  with  observed  scientific  facts. 


In  Arthur's  fall  from  the  tower  and 
Horner's  death,  the  physical  causes  were 
the  same  ;  whatever  the  outward  injuries, 
death  resulted  from  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  in  consequence  of  some  serious 
internal  lesion,  not  from  fracture  of  the 
spine,  for  in  both  after  the  injury  is  given 
there  is  time  for  one,  yet  but  for  one, 
short  speech,  and  the  end  when  it  comes 
is  instantaneous.  *'  Hold,  Petei',  hold,  I 
confess  treason  !  "  cries  Horner,  and  is 
going  to  say  more ;  there  is  no  apparent 
failure  of  power,  but  he  dies  at  once, 
abruptly.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  of 
the  cases  of  suffocation,  since  they  are 
transacted  off  the  stage,  and  no  physical 
signs  are  described  ;  nor,  for  the  same 
reason,  of  the  various  instances  of  behead- 
ing. The  sinjjle  case  of  drowningr  js 
beautifully  divested  of  all  violence,  and 
that  which  might  be  so  painful  is  rendered 
peaceful.  Ophelia,  having  lost  her  rea- 
son is  unaware  of  her  danger;  she  is 
buoyed  up  at  first  by  her  garments,  and 
then,  as  they  grow  heavy,  she  is  dragged 
down  by  them  gently  and  gradually,  so 
that  there  is  no  room  for  struggle,  and  the 
waters  close  over  her  almost  without  a 
ripple.  Who  that  ever  saw  Mr.  Millais's 
early  picture  on  the  subject  can  possibly 
forget  it,  or  fail  to  recognize  that  poet  and 
painter  had  equally  rendered  the  fact, 
and  yet  divested  it  of  its  most  terrible 
elements? 

In  the  deaths  of  Cleopatra  and  her 
maids,  Shakespeare  would  seem  to  have 
been  for  once  at  fault.  We  say  her  maids, 
because  the  only  way  to  account  for  the 
sudden  death  of  Iras  is  to  suppose  that 
she  had  met  and  touched  the  incoming 
basket  of  asps,  on  leaving  the  presence  to 
fetch  her  mistress's  robe  and  crown.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  Cleopatra  and  Char- 
mian  die  almost  instantaneously  of  the 
snake's  bite,  after  the  queen  "applies" 
the  serpents  to  her  breast  and  arm,  as 
though  they  were  leeches. 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

The  poet  was  quite  aware  that  he  must 
make  the  effect  of  the  asp  very  different 
to  that  of  the  viper's,  which  now  and  then 
might  lame  a  horse,  or,  very  exceptionally, 
kill  a  keeper,  after  some  hours'  suffering, 
in  his  own  Arden.  But  there  was  no  one 
to  tell  him  the  mode  of  death  from  the 
bites  of  Eastern  serpents  ;  his  imagination 
is  quite  unfettered,  and  with  true  poetic 
feeling,  he  makes  the  poison  swifter  than 
the  cobra's,  yet  peaceful  and  painless. 
It  were  better  he  should  not  know  or  lel' 
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■the  agonies  and  the  clistortion  which,  in 
fact,  must  have  marred  the  beauty  of 
Egypt's  queen.  What  is  there  laci<ing  in 
accuracy  is  more  than  made  up  in  the 
account  of  Gloucester's  death  by  strang- 
ling. There  has  been  a  terrible  struggle, 
and  every  physical  sign  is  intensified  :  — 

See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 

His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived. 

His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with 

struggling. 
His  hands  abroad  displayed.  .  .  . 

Of  the  deaths  by  poisoning,  two  are 
minutely  described.  One  takes  place  off 
the  stage,  and  is  only  named  to  us ;  two 
are  sudden, — the  queen  in  "Hamlet," 
and  Romeo.  In  these  last  cases,  the 
agent  was  clearly  hydrocyanic  acid  in 
some  form,  a  vegetable  extract,  such  as 
laurel-water,  killing  almost  at  once,  and 
painlessly,  leaving  no  time  for  thought, 
but  only  for  the  certainty  of  quick-coming 
death.  King  John,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
poisoned  by  a, corrosive  irritant,  probably 
mineral,  comparatively  slow  in  its  action, 
of  which  burning  heat  is  the  chief  symp- 
tom :  — 

There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust. 

.  .  .  Against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up  ? 

None  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust. his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw, 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through   my  burned  bosom,  nor  entreat   the 

North 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips  ? 

The  elder  Hamlet,  again,  dies  by  vegeta- 
ble poisoning.  There  is  strong  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  true  reading  of  the  drug 
is  not  the'usual  hebenon,  but  "  hebona  "  or 
yew-juice,  for  the  symptoms  are  precisely 
those  caused  by  this,  and  by  no  other. 
Whether,  in  the  then  state  of  anatomy, 
Shakespeare  really  believed,  contrary  to 
the  truth,  that  such  a  j-uice  poured  into  the, 
ear  would  so  course  throu<ih  the  body,  is 
not  clear.  It  is  probable  that  he  took  the 
old  story,  so  far  as  he  needed  to  do  so, 
but  having  made  it  responsible  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  foreign  element  was 
introduced  into  Hamlet's  frame,  used 
then  his  own  observation  and  curious 
plant-lore  for  the  efforts  which  the  body 
made  to  cast  it  out. 

The  many  cases  of  death  by  steel  are 
very  closely  studied  from  nature.  Those 
who  have  carefully  examined  the  dead 
on  a  battle-field,  or  in  the  streets  after  an 


dmeutey  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  while 
the  expression  of  the  faces  of  those  who 
have  died  by  gunshot  wounds  is  one  of 
agony  and  distress,  the  dead  by  sword 
have  a  calmer  expression,  though  their 
wounds  often  seem  more  painful  to  the 
eye.  A  very  careful  observer  who  was 
through  the  Indian  Mutiny,  entirely  con- 
firms this.  After  giving  several  instances, 
he  says  :  "  A  rapid  death  by  steel  is  almost 
painless.  Sabre  edge  or  point  divides  the 
nerves  so  quickly  as  to  give  little  pain.  A 
bullet  lacerates."  This  is  in  entire  ac- 
cordance with  Shakespeare's  diagnosis. 
York,  in  "Henry  IV.,"  dies  "smiling;" 
so  young  Talbot  in  "  Henry  VI.,  "  i, 
"Poor  boy!  he  smiles."  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  acute  pain  ;  and  such  distressful 
sensations  as  were  felt,  when  there  was 
time  to  feel  anything,  were  those  of  cold. 
Death,  therefore,  resulted  from  haemor- 
rhage, of  which  an  exceeding  chilliness, 
without  pain,  is  always  the  consequence. 
Hotspur  and  Warwick  both  speak  of  this 
chill,  "the  earthly  and  cold  hand  of 
death,"  the  "  cold,  congealed  blood."  The 
only  instances  in  which  acute  pain  wrung 
"groans"  from  the  sufferer  were  those 
in  which  death  was  long  delayed,  when, 
as  with  Clifford,  "the  air  has  got  into  my 
deadly  wounds;"  and  Montague  also 
groans  from  the  delay.  There  is  a  most 
striking  passage  in  Jeremy  Taylor's  ser- 
mons in  which  he  speaks  of  wounds  to 
the  same  effect,  but  attributes  the  pain- 
lessness of  a  wound  at  first,  wrongly  as  it 
would  seem,  07ily  to  the  heat  and  rage  of 
the  fighter,  who  has  no  time  to  feel.  "  I 
have  known  a  bold  trooper  fight  in  the 
confusion  of  a  battle,  and,  being  warm 
with  heat  and  rage,  received  from  the 
swords  of  his  enemy  wounds  open  as  a 
grave  ;  but  he  felt  them  not,  and  when,  by 
the  streams  of  blood,  he  found  himself 
marked  for  pain,  he  refused  to  consider 
then  what  he  was  to  feel  to-morrow  ;  but 
when  his  rage  had  cooled  into  the  temper 
of  a  man,  and  clammy  moisture  had 
checked  the  fiery  emission  of  spirits,  he 
wonders  at  his  own  boldness,  and  blames 
his  fate,  and  needs  a  mighty  patience  to 
bear  his  great  calamity." 

Shakespeare  carefully  discriminates 
between  the  wounds  which  pierce  the 
heart  and  are  at  once  fatal,  and  those 
which  allow  a  few  minutes,  or  even  mo- 
ments, of  life.  A  stab  which  causes  in- 
stant death  wrings  from  the  dying  person 
one  sharp  cry  of  momentary  agony,  or 
sometimes  purely  spasmodic  and  mechan- 
ical, and  then  all  is  silent;  and  with  the 
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cry  tbeie  is  a  sharp,  convulsive  movement 
of  the  limbs.  So,  Polonius  utters  one 
loud  "O!  I  am  slain!"  Aaron  imitates 
the  squeal  of  the  dying  nurse,  "  Weke, 
wekel"  Prince  Edward,  in  "Richard  III.," 
"  sprawls,"  after  his  first  stab.  Those 
who  do  nor  die  at  once,  but  bleed  to 
death,  or  are  choked  in  blood,  speak  a 
little,  know  they  are  dying,  but  are  not  in 
pain,  and  have  no  convulsive  movements. 

We  now  come  to  the  deaths  of  old  age 
and  by  natural  causes,  and  of  these  there 
are  comparatively  few.  Comedy  puts 
away  from  it  the  idea  of  death  altogether  ; 
and  great  tragedies  are,  as  a  rule,  con- 
cerned with  violent  ends.  Yet  here, 
where  there  is  little  seeming  variety, 
Shakespeare's  observation  has  anticipated 
that  of  modern  skill.  Miss  Nightingale 
has  pointed  out  how  constantly  the  men- 
tal state  of  the  dying  depends  on  their 
physical  conditions.  As  a  rule,  she  tells 
us,  in  acute  cases  interest  in  their  own 
danger  is  rarely  felt.  "Indifference,  ex- 
cepting with  regard  to  bodily  suffering,  or 
to  some  duty  the  dying  man  desires  to 
perform,  is  the  far  more  usual  state.  But 
patients  who  die  of  consumption  very 
frequently  die  in  a  state  of  seraphic  joy 
and  peace;  the  countenance  almost  ex- 
presses rapture.  Patients  who  die  of 
cholera,  peritonitis,  etc.,  on  the  contrary, 
often  die  in  a  state  approaching  despair. 
In  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  or  fever,  the  pa- 
tient often  dies  in  a  state  of  indifference." 

Now,  in  Shakespeare,  the  majority  feel 
indifference  or  calm  acquiescence  ;  Gaunt 
'•plays  nicely"  with  his  name;  Henry 
IV.  has  no  thought  of  the  future,  but  only 
some  faint  interest  still  in  the  things  of 
life ;  Mortimer  cares  only  for  his  funeral ; 
Bedford  is  acquiescent,  neither  hopeful 
nor  fearful,  "  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when 
Heaven  please."  There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  they  exemplify  with  force 
what  Miss  Nightingale  has  laid  down. 
Queen  Katherine,  dying  of  long  decline, 
has  visions  of  eternal  peace  ;  while  Beau- 
fort, whose  faculties  are  about  him  to  the 
last,  has  the  most  vivid  and  keen  re- 
morse for  murder,  the  only  crime  which 
the  sinner,  as  a  rule,  seems  unable  to  for- 
get. 

In  Shakespeare,  again,  those  who  in 
perfect  health  know  or  believe  they  are 
to  die  take  the  conviction  according  to 
their  physical  temperaments,  not  accord- 
ing to  their  lives.  If  there  be  seeming 
exceptions,  it  is  because  some  foreign 
conditions  are  introduced,  as  when  Rich- 
ard is  visited  with  terrible  dreams,  and 
something   like  craven  terror  as  the  re- 


sult of  them.  But  he  has  been  drinking 
heavily  before  he  goes  to  rest,  and  re- 
covers himself  in  the  morning  before  and 
in  the  battle.  As  an  instance  of  a  con- 
trast between  two  physical  temperaments, 
we  may  take  the  terror  of  the  sensitive 
Claudio,  so  full  of  young  life  and  vigor, 
and  the  stolid  indifference  of  the  brutal 
Barnadine. 

Of  course,  this  whole  subject  is  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  out  in  much  greater 
detail,  but  as  in  a  former  paper,  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  giving  a  few  hints 
for  study,  founded  on  what  has  occurred 
to  the  present  writer  while  reading  Shake- 
speare through,  under  somewhat  unusual 
conditions. 


From  The  London  Times. 
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"A  Foregone  Conclusion"  (Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas,  1882)  is  graver 
and  fuller  in  texture  than  "The  Lady  of 
the  Aroostook."  The  subject  is  more 
ambitious,  the  characters  more  uncom- 
mon, and  altogether  it  ranks  as  Mr.  How- 
ells'sbest.  Theplot  is  very  simple.  Mrs. 
Vervain,  an  American  widow,  and  her 
daughter  Florida  are  staying  at  Venice  in 
apartments  on  the  Grand  Canal.  Here 
they  are  constantly  visited  and  befriended 
by  the  American  consul,  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Ferris,  who  is  on  chaffing, 
friendly  terms  with  Mrs.  Vervain,  while 
the  daughter,  a  proud,  beautiful,  quick- 
tempered girl,  maintains  towards  him  an 
attitude  of  alternate  friendliness  and  hos- 
tility. The  mother  is  one  of  those  kindly, 
feeble,  feather-witted  women,  so  pathetic 
at  a  distance,  so  tiresome  often  in  real 
life.  Her  little  mistakes  and  absurdities 
grate  on  Florida  terribly,  but  the  girl's 
filial  conscience  is  perpetually  at  war  with 
her  critical  instincts,  and  her  self-reproach 
takes  the  perfectly  natural  though  illogi- 
cal form  of  anger  with  Ferris  whenever 
she  perceives  that  he  is  as  fully  alive  to 
her  mother's  little  weaknesses  as  she  is 
herself.  Meanwhile,  Ferris  is  sometimes 
attracted  by  her  beauty  and  originality, 
but  more  often  repelled  by  what  seems 
to  him  pure  arrogance  and  self-assertive- 
ness.  Presently  Florida  expresses  a  wish 
for  Italian  lessons,  and  the  fourth  charac- 
ter, Don  Ippolito,  appears  on  the  scene 
as  her  teacher,  recommended  by  Ferris. 
Don  Ippolito  is  a  Venetian  priest,  with  a 
curious  turn  for  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing.    He  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  call- 
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ing  upon  Ferris  in  his  capacity  of  Amer- 
ican consul,  in  order  through  him  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  American  government, 
then  struggh'ng  with  the  rebelHon  of  the 
South,  to  a  breechloading  cannon  of  his 
own  invention.  Ferris  unkindly  points 
out  that  the  cannon  is  more  likely  to 
damage  its  friends  than  its  enemies;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  talk  with  him  lays 
bare  the  ignorance,  the  childlike  simplic- 
ity, the  crude  scientific  dreams  of  the 
poor  priest.  But  there  is  something  very 
winning  about  Don  Ippolito,  and  when 
the  opportunity  comes  for  doing  him  a 
good  turn  with  the  Vervains,  Ferris  gladly 
puts  the  chance  of  earning  some  napo- 
leons in  his  way.  Soon  Don  Ippolito  and 
Ferris  are  equally  free  of  the  Casa  Ver- 
vain, the  two  ladies  taking  up  the  priest 
in  their  easy,  generous  American  way, 
and  doing  their  best  to  brighten  a  life, 
which,  from  their  point  of  view,  is  natu- 
rally a  gloomy'one.  How  the  shadow  of 
a  hopeless  passion  falls  on  the  poor  priest ; 
how  for  a  moment,  led  by  the  innocently 
enthusiastic  Florida,  he  dreams  of  fling- 
ing off  cassock  and  cloak  and  beginning 
life  again  as  an  engineer  in  America;  and 
how  the  first  revelation  of  his  passion 
repels  Florida  and  shivers  his  web  of 
fondly  woven  fancies,  Mr.  Howells  tells 
with  perfect  mastery  of  incident  and 
phrase.  Don  Ippolito  we  feel  is  but  half 
a  man  ;  his  science  is  little  more  than 
dabbling;  his  ignorance  of  the  world  is 
ridiculous,  but  at  the  same  time,  when 
the  crash  comes,  our  sympathies  are  all 
with  Florida's  bitter  and  boundless  pity 
for  the  poor,  maimed,  forlorn  creature. 
Her  last  interview  with  him  comes  nearer 
to  tragedy  than  anything  Mr.  Howells  has 
elsewhere  attempted,  and  nowhere  have 
his  qualities  of  reserve,  of  condensed  and 
forcible  expression  stood  him  in  better 
stead.  Of  course  Don  Ippolito  dies,  and 
from  his  grave  there  springs  in  time  a 
bloom  of  happiness  for  Ferris  and  Flori- 
da. But  Ferris  is  hardly  worth  his  good 
fortunes,  and  with  the  disappearance  of 
Don  Ippolito  even  Florida  loses  half  her 
charm.  It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
artist  that  out  of  material  so  little  ideal- 
ized, and  by  the  help  of  the  least  preten- 
tious of  methods,  he  should  have  produced 
a  story  of  such  enduring  and  pathetic 
interest. 

"The  Chance  Acquaintance,"  (Edin- 
burgh :  David  Douglas,  1882),  a  slight 
story  of  a  steamboat  friendship  which 
ends  in  very  natural  disillusion  on  both 
sides,  is  to  our  mind  a  long  way  below 
Mr.  Ilovyelis's  other  work.     It  shows  the 


weak  points  of  his  manner,  and  reminds 
us  that  no  amount  of  skilful  dialogue  and 
true  description  can  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  that  subtle  atmosphere,  that  adequacy 
of  feeling  and  motive,  which  alone  make 
a  story  interesting,  and  bestow  a  charm 
on  commonplace  things  and  persons. 
The  peril  of  American  realism  is  trivial- 
ity, and  in  "The  Chance  Acquaintance" 
Mr.  Howells  comes  dangerously  near  to 
this  Nemesis  of  his  art.  His  latest  storv, 
"A  Modern  Instance,"  is  not  yet  finished, 
and  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  such 
minute  and  delicate  work  as  his  while  still 
incomplete.  But,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it 
deals  once  more  with  a  subject  of  intrinsic 
interest  such  as  was  the  subject  of  "A 
Foregone  Conclusion,"  and  we  have  laid 
down  the  last  number  of  it  as  confident  as 
ever  in  Mr.  Howells's  future  and  as  sensi- 
tive as  ever  to  his  peculiar  charm. 

Among  Mr.  Howells's  followers  and 
rivals  the  most  considerable  is  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett,  whose  "Gentleman  of  Leisure" 
(Sampson  Low),  with  all  its  inferiority  to 
"  The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  "  or  to  Mr. 
James's  work,  is  yet  vigorous  and  promis- 
ing. It  is  the  story  of  a  young  American 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  England, 
with  such  success  that  he  is  wholly  En- 
glish in  sympathies  and  manners.  Busi- 
ness connected  with  a  large  legacy  from 
an  uncle  brings  him  at  last  to  New  York, 
where  he  arrives,  expecting  some  amuse- 
ment but  more  annoyance  from  the  raw, 
vulgar,  hail-fellow-well-metjsort  of  society 
he  has  always  associated  with  the  name 
of  America,  and  only  anxious  to  get  his 
business  done  and  to  go  back  again.  His 
first  dinner  party,  however,  reveals  to 
him  that  social  grades  in  America  are 
probably  more  rigid  than  in  Europe,  that 
pride  of  birth  and  class  rides  rampant  in 
what  is  called  good  society  in  New  York, 
and  that  to  despise  America,  her  institu- 
tions and  her  politics,  to  ape  English 
manners  and  buy  English  clothes,  and  to 
approximate  as  closely  as  may  be  to  the 
ways  and  speech  of  the  English  upper 
class,  are  the  indispensable  credentials  of 
an  American  fashionable  youth.  With 
regard  to  social  distinctions,  he  asks  his 
next  neighbor  at  dinner,  a  thin,  aristo- 
cratic-looking spinster,  bearing  the  ortho- 
dox Dutch  name  of  Spuytenduyvil,  to 
enlighten  him  a  little,  and  she  obligingly 
takes  him  in  hand. 

"  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  explain,"  she 
said,  "  people  don't  usually  talk  about  it  at  all. 
One  usually  passes  over  the  whole  subject. 
That  is  thought  to  be  the  wisest  plan.  I  re- 
gret to  tell  you,  Mr.  Wainwright,  that  those 
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vrho  should  take  the  most  pains  to  keep  our 
best  society  in  a  select  state  are  often  the  most 
careless  about  doing  so.  New  people  are 
buying  their  way  in  every  year  —  every  month. 
It's  very  sad,  but  it's  true." 

"  But  what  should  make  it  the  best  socie- 
ty?" asked  Wainwright. 

Miss  Spuytenduyvil  looked  slightly  peevish. 

"  Dear  me,  what  makes  anything  anything, 
Mr.  Wainwright  ?  " 

"Oh,  now  you  are  plunging  into  generali- 
ties. I  am  afraid  you  are  not  a  very  patient 
expositor.  Or  am  I  too  unmatured  a  pupil  ? 
What  I  meant  was " 

"  Oh  !  I  know  what  you  meant,"  interrupted 
the  young  lady,  with  quiet  sharpness,  "you 
wanted  to  know  whether  wealth  does  not  de- 
cide everything  with  us.  But  I  assure  you  it 
ought  not  to  do  so.  Of  course  there  might  be 
exceptional  cases,  just  as  there  are  in  England. 
But  here,  as  there,  the  chief  qualification  for 
moving  in  high  circles  should  be  to  have  good 
birth." 
'   Wainwright  looked  very  puzzled. 

"  But  everybody  here  is  supposed  to  be  born 
alike,"  he  said. 

"  Supposed  to  be,"  echoed  his  companion, 
with  an  accent  of  satire  on  the  first  word. 

She  goes  on  to  explain  to  him  that  the 
real  reason  why  he  has  been  invited  to 
dine  at  the  Bodensteins'  is  not  at  all  be- 
cause he  is  rich  and  Mr.  Bodenstein  is 
his  banker,  but  because  he  is  a  Wain- 
wright. 

"Everybody,"  she  tells  him,  "knows  your 
family  here." 

"But  I  haven't  any  family  —  they  are  all 
dead." 

"  That  doesn't  make  the  slightest  difference. 
Thev  are  remembered  ;  they  were  among  our 
leading  people;  they  —  how  shall  I  put  it.? 
You  want  one  to  be  so  dreadfully  exact.  Do 
you  know  we  are  distantly  related  to  each  oth- 
er ? " 

"I  had  not  an  idea  of  it." 

"Oh!  yes.  A  Wainwright  once  married  a 
Spuytenduyvil.  You  help  to  make  a  branch 
of  our  genealogical  tree." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  have  rendered  you  any 
such  material  assistance.  Is  that  why  Mr. 
Bodenstein  invited  me  here  tonight.''" 

"  Oh  !  no.  You  have  a  genealogical  tree  of 
your  own." 

"Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Wainwright,  with  a 
momentary  smile  of  keen  amusement.  "  I 
was  unprepared  to  find  any  such  species  of 
vegetation  on  these  shores.  It's  a  very  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  primeval  hemlock  that 
Longfellow  tells  us  about,  isn't  it.-*" 

"  Oh  !  now  you  are  sneering  at  this  country. 
Well,  you  will  be  in  the  fashion  there.  So 
many  people  do  it."  Here  Miss  Spuytenduy- 
vil straightened  herself,  with  an  air  of  almost 
forbidding  severity.  "  For  my  part  I  never  do 
it.  I  am  too  proud  of  having  ancestors  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  country  what  it  is." 


If  pride  of  birth,  however,  tends  to 
make  Miss  Spuytenduyvil  patriotic,  Wain- 
wright finds  that  with  the  greater  part  of 
her  class  it  has  just  the  contrary  effect. 
Wherever  lie  goes  he  finds  the  New  York 
man  of  fashion  offensively  anti-American, 
regarding  love  of  country  as  an  absurdity, 
and  American  institutions  either  as  so 
many  arrangements  for  securing  him  in 
the  full  possession  of  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  or  as  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
what  his  soul  desires,  an  aristocracy  and 
a  court.  How  the  sense  of  contrast  be- 
tween these  frivolous  lives  and  the  real 
America,  the  vast  growing  nation  beyond 
and  beneath  these  butterflies,  rouses  the 
sense  of  citizenship  in  Wainwright's 
breast,  how  his  love  story  helps  the  proc- 
ess of  repatriation,  and  how  he  vanishes 
from  our  sight  about  at  one  stroke  to 
enter  Congress  and  the  married  state,  let 
Mr.  Fawcett  tell ;  we  will  not  spoil  his 
story.  Compared  with  Mr.  Howells,  his 
touch  lacks  distinction  and  the  subtler 
shades  of  delicacy.  His  literary  tea-party 
for  instance  is  a  piece  of  mere  rough, 
slapdash  characterization  of  the  ordinary 
conventional  sort,  his  epigrammatic  com- 
ments on  tlie  action  are  sometimes  clever, 
sometimes  forced,  the  conversation  is  not 
always  natural,  and  the  relations  between 
the  characters  not  always  probable.  But, 
take  it  as  a  whole,  we  'know  no  English 
novel  of  the  last  few  years  fit  to  be  com- 
pared with  it,  in  its  own  line,  for  simplic- 
ity, truth,  and  rational  interest. 

The  moral  of  "  Democracy ;  an  Amer- 
ican Novel,"  (Macmillan),  is  as  pessimist 
as  that  of  "A  Gentleman  of  Leisure"  is 
hopeful.  The  lesson  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
book  is,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  be  a  true 
American  he  must  take  part  in  American 
affairs;  the  stern  meaning  of  "Democ- 
racy," is,  that  no  self-respecting  man  or 
vvoman  can  touch  American  politics  or 
make  friends  with  American  politicians 
without  defilement.  This  brilliant  sketch 
of  Washington  society  is  already  famous, 
and  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing  it 
here  at  length.  Its  authorship  is  still  un- 
discovered, its  truth  to  American  public 
life  still  warmly  disputed.  But  what  is 
beyond  doubt  is  that  the  writer  is  in  the 
first  place  passionately  American,  and 
that  if  Mr.  Fawcett  is  indignant  with 
American  good  society  because  it  stands 
outside  the  public  life  of  the  country,  the 
creator  of  Madeline  and  Sybil  satirizes 
American  politicians,  not  for  satire's  sake, 
but  in  the  hope  of  rousing  public  opinion 
against  what  seems  to  him  —  or  her  —  a 
fatal  breach  of  trust,  a  ruinous  misuse  oi 
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power  and  opportunity.  In  the. second 
place,  the  literary  capacity  of  the  writer  is 
no  less  remarkable  than  the  strong  feeling 
of  his  work.  The  wit  and  terseness  of 
the  conversations,  the  ease  and  rapidity 
of  the  descriptions,  the  absence  of  all 
affectation  and  unreality  place  it  high 
among  novels  and  connect  it  in  spite  of 
its  many  individualities  and  its  compara- 
tive sketchiness  of  treatment  with  the 
general  school  of  writing  we  have  been 
describing. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  with  writ- 
ers from  New  England  or  the  more  north- 
ern States.  But  the  New  Orleans  novels 
of  Mr.  Cable  contain  a  delighful  promise 
that  before  long  American  imagination 
will  spread  itself  over  the  comparatively 
alien  South,  with  its  patches  of  French 
and  Spanish  population,  and  will  find 
means  of  bringing  home  to  us  the  gayer 
colors  and  fiercer  incidents  of  Southern 
life,  with  the  same  fidelity,  the  same  mas- 
tery of  representation,  which  it  has  already- 
spent  upon  the  tamer,  chillier  North.  On 
the  whole,  indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  a 
wide  and  multiform  development  is  in 
store  for  the  art  of  novel-writing  in  Amer- 
ica. We  do  well  to  rejoice  in  it.  For,  as 
many  have  felt  of  late,  the  fortunes  of 
European  novel-writing  are  just  now  in  a 
rather  critical  condition.  Our  own  En- 
glish school  seems  to  have  been  worked 
out.  Some  of  our  best  writers  are  re- 
cently dead.  Those  who  remain  have 
long  passed  their  zenith,  and  produce 
nothing  more  of  striking  interest.  And 
of  worthy  successors  to  them  there  are  as 
yet  no  signs.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
well  be  poorer  or  barrener  than  the  aver- 
age crop  of  novels  which  each  season 
produces.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  lack  of  power,  and  at  least 
some  five  or  six  writers  of  conspicuous 
ability  are  st-ill  in  the  full  tide  of  produc- 
tion and  popularity.  But  it  is  a  power 
which  has  gone  to  service  with  ugliness 
rather  than  with  beauty,  the  queen  and 
mistress  of  all  true  art.  French  writers 
have  perceived  the  truth  that  the  day  of  a 
certain  kind  of  fiction  is  done.  The  con- 
ventional love  story  with  the  conventional 
intrigue  and  denouevtent  may  indeed  keep 
its  hold  on  the  multitude  for  some  time  to 
come,  but  it  is  no  longer  worth  a  clever 
man's  while  to  write  it.  The  modern 
novelist  must  go  further  and  deeper  than 
his  predecessors.  He  must  come  nearer 
to  tiie  realities  of  life,  adds  the  French- 
man, be  they  grim  or  sordid,  or  merely 
animal  and  instinctive.  Above  all,  he 
raiisl  get  effects  and  sensations,  and  if  the 


old  effects  are  worn  out,  new  ones  must 
be  sought  in  scenes  and  topics  which 
past  generations  had  at  last  succeeded  in 
banishing  from  the  domain  of  art,  but 
which  the  novelist  of  to-day  clamorously 
brings  back  upon  us  in  the  name  of  truth. 
Hence  the  upgrowth  of  French  realism, 
of  M.  Zola  and  M.  Daudet  and  M.  Dumas 
fils.  If  ever  a  school  was  marked  with 
decadence,  with  the  signs  at  once  of  lit- 
erary satiety  and  moral  extravagance,  it. 
is  the  school  which  has  produced  "  L'As- 
sommoir"and  "Numa  Roumestan."  It 
draws  life,  indeed,  but  life  ragged  and 
sore  and  hideous  as  M.  Zola's  Parisian 
canaille.  Many  of  us  at  least  have  never 
been  able  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
descent  of  so  dark  a  fate  upon  an  art 
whose  first  and  last  mission  is  to  bring  us 
pleasure.  And  to  such  rebels  against 
French  aims  and  methods,  these  new 
American  novels  are  full  of  promise  and 
consolation.  For  they  prove  that,  rightly 
scanned,  life  is  as  full  as  ever  of  subjects 
that  charm  without  wounding  and  amuse 
without  degrading,  that  realistic  descrip- 
tion need  not  be  sensual  description,  and 
that  a  novelist  may  escape  conventionality 
without  falling  back  upon  topics  which 
excite  all  that  is  most  dangerous  and  least 
controllable  in  human  nature. 

One  great  European  novelist,  indeed, 
there  is,  whose  art  is  as  wholesome  as  it 
is  original  and  powerful.  But  upon  Tour- 
guenieff  there  lies  the  shadow  of  Russian 
unrest  and  anxiety,  of  an  old  European 
nation  struggling  with  desperate  problems 
and  deep-rooted  social  miseries.  Hence 
his  realism,  impressive  and  noble  as  it  is, 
is  always  more  or  less  sombre,  and  runs 
naturally  into  tragedy.  The  light-hearted- 
ness  and  sparkle  of  American  dialogue, 
the  youth  of  American  society,  the  bound- 
less promise-filled  horizons  of  the  New 
World,  make  a  cheering  contrast  to  this 
massive,  melancholy  art.  At  the  same 
time  the  comparison  shows  us  the  weak 
points  of  such  work  as  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. It  impresses  upon  us  that  this 
new  American  literature  is  still  greatly 
lacking  in  soul,  in  poetry,  in  the  higher 
kind  of  seriousness.  Grace,  vivacity, 
truth  to  nature,  tenderness  of  feeling,  it 
has  all  these;  what  it  wants  we  shall 
never  realize  so  clearly  as  when  we  com- 
pare it  with  the  finest  work  of  Tourgue- 
nieff  or,  better  still,  with  that  of  our 
own  George  Eliot.  No  living  American 
writer,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  could  have 
written,  say,  the  scene  between  Mr.  Gilfil 
and  Caterina,  after  Caterina's  flight,  in 
"Mr.  Gilfil's  Love  Story."     It  is  by  no 
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means  one  of  George  Eliot's  finest  scenes, 
but  it  possesses  a  peculiar  pathetic  quality 
of  which,  so  far,  American  fiction  has 
shown  few  traces.  Life,  however,  is  full 
of  just  such  pathos,  and  a  writer  like  Mr. 
Howells  will  scarcely  reach  the  highest 
summit  of  his  art  till  he  has  added  this 
note  also  to  his  range,  till,  finally,  he  has 
learnt  to  move  our  hearts  as  powerfully 
as  he  has  long  since  charmed  and  satisfied 
our  taste. 


PATRIOTIC    POETRY. 


From  Macmilian's  Magazine. 
PATRIOTIC   POETRY. 

'  There  is  a  well-known  question  which 
many  acute  inquirers  have  discussed  since 
Vico,  but  concerning  which  they  cannot 
be  said  to  have  arrived  at  a  satisfactory 
solution.  What  is  ascertainable  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  law  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  periods  of  greatness  in  a 
nation's  political  history  and  periods  of 
greatness  in  its  literature?  On  the  one 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  literature, 
like  history,  never  really  repeats  itself; 
and  again,  the  periods  of  a  national  great- 
ness, conscious  of  its  own  aims  and  ideals, 
are  after  all  rare  enough  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  But  even  to  a  question  much 
narrower  than  the  above,  though  anal- 
ogous to  it,  a  categorical  answer  will  not 
very  readily  present  itself.  Is  it  not  true 
—  and  if  so  what  accounts  for  the  fact  ?  — 
that  the  literature  of  a  nation  in  periods 
distinguished  by  its  greatest  efforts  of 
patriotic  action  is  by  no  means  always 
pervaded  by  a  corresponding  spirit  of 
patriotism  ?  Of  course,  not  every  en- 
deavor made  on  a  nation's  behalf  deserves 
to  be  called  a  national  struggle ;  not  every 
war  waged  in  a  people's  name  is  in  truth 
a  popular  war;  not  every  great  man  to 
whom  later  historians  justly  assign  a 
prominent  place  among  his  country's 
worthies  was  in  his  lifetime,  or  during 
the  whole  of  it,  looked  upon  by  her  as  one 
of  her  chosen  heroes.  There  is  no  need 
to  go  very  far  back  in  our  own  history  for 
-  illustrations  of  this  truth,  or  truism.  The 
famous  angel  of  Blenheim,  as  Thackeray 
says,  flew  off  with  the  fortunate  author  of 
simile  and  poem,  "and  landed  him  in  the 
place  of  Commissioner  of  Appeals."  But 
except  among  those  who  had  personal 
reason  for  pride  in  the  "famous  victory," 
the  admiration  for  Addison's  hero,  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  Whigs'  War,  failed 
to  prove  so  strong  as  the  old  English  sen- 
timents of  insularity,  and  the  enthusiasm 


for  the  identity  between  Church  and  State, 
which  helped  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  Marlborough  and  his  friends,  and  to 
prepare  the  conclusion  of  a  far  fron>  glori- 
ous peace.  During  the  great  struggle  of 
England  against  Napoleon,  many  fluent 
English  writers  of  verse  strained  their 
energies  in  odes  to  Wellington,  and  in 
celebration  of  his  splendid  achievements 
but  the  people's  heart  was  never  touched 
as  it  had  been  when  Campbell  sang  Nel 
son  and  his  sailors,  and,  like  Dryde 
before  him,*  boldly  pressed  the  legendar 
beings  of  the  sea  into  the  obsequies  o: 
our  naval  heroes  :  — 

Brave  hearts  !  to  Britain's  pride 

Once  so  faithful  and  so  true, 

On  the  deck  of  fame  that  died 

With  the  gallant  good  Riou  ; 

Soft  sigh  the  winds  of  Heaven  o'er  their  grave 

While  the  billow  mournful  rolls, 

And  the  mermaid's  song  condoles, 

Singing  glory  to  the  souls 

Of  the  brave. 

Still  more  capricious  are  the  reflections 
in  our  poetic  literature  of  the  great  do-': 
mestic  agitations  of  our  national  life.  The 
hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill  movement  of  183 1-2,  so  far  as  1  know, 
lack  their  sacred  bard  ;  but  it  is  no  isolated 
opinion  that  the  struggle  against  the  Corn; 
Laws,  could  its  records  be  obliterated 
from  the  page  of  history;  would  possess  a 
worthy  memorial  in  the  rhymes  of  at  least' 
one  unforgotten  poet  of  the  people. 

Is  it,  then,  possible  for  posterity, 
through  its  poets,  to  make  good  the  short- 
comings of  contemporaries  ?  No  man,  we 
have  been  told,  ever  wrote  a  history  de- 
serving to  live  of  any  country  or  people 
save  his  own.  There  is  a  grain  of  truth 
in  the  remark,  however  discouraging  it 
may  be  to  some  of  us  ;  for  it  is  beyond  all 
doubt  difficult,  unless  under  circumstances 
so  exceptional  as  almost  to  prove  the  rule, 
for  any  historian  to  feel  towards  a  foreign 
country  that  all-informing  sympathy  which 
is  at  times  truer  than  study,  as  the  proverb 
declares  blood  to  be  thicker  than  water. 
But  whether  or  not  his  own  country's 
story  be  his  theme,  every  honest  histori- 
cal writer  must  needs  desire  to  do  his 
own  part  towards  supplementing  the  de- 
fects, or  correcting  the  errors,  of  earlier 
judgments  of  events  and  the  actors  in 
them.  His  success  will  often  be  small 
with  that  wider  audience  which  has   no 


*  "  Lawson  amongst  the  foremost  met  his  fate, 

Whom  sea-green  sirens  from  the  rocks  lament; 
Thus,  as  an  offering  for  the  Grecian  state, 
He  first  was  killed  who  first  to  battle  went." 
(Annus  Mirabilis.) 
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desire  for  re-opening  cases  already  settled 
for  it  by  its  favorite  authorities.  The 
effort  is  not  everywhere  readily  made  to 
distinguish  between  the  real  queen  Eliza- 
beth and  Gloriana,  or  between  Richard 
III.  and  the  Richard  of  Shakespeare's 
play.  Thus  a  task  both  novel  and  noble 
seems  to  offer  itself  to  the  poets  of  an  age 
like  our  own,  more  given  to  critical  in- 
quiry than  its  predecessors,  and  better 
equipped  for  such  a  purpose  than  they. 
P'ar  from  ignoring  the  impulses  of  patri- 
otic sentiment  still  common  among  our 
countrymen,  or  mistrusting  the  same  feel- 
ings in  themselves,  our  poets  may,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  success,  seek  to  judge 
the  great  actors  and  events  of  our  national 
history  without  the  partisanship  and  prej- 
udice which  were  hardly  to  be  avoided  by 
our  ancestors,  and  may  thus  stimulate  the 
"high  spirit"  of  the  present  age,  while 
rectifying  many  a  misjudgment  of  the 
past.  Nor  can  there  be  much  doubt  but 
that  the  freer  the  forms  in  which  such 
attempts  are  made,  the  less  likely  will 
they  be  to  fail  of  achieving  their  ends. 
No  writer  of  our  times  will  be  tempted  to 
revive,  with  or  without  the  adornment  of 
subtle  stanza-forms,  the  versified  chronicle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  beginning  with 
the  siege  of  Troy  or  the  foundation  of 
Troynovant,  and  duly  brought  down  to 
the  great  thunderstorm  which  most  re- 
cently "  o'er  pale  Britannia  passed."  Nor 
is  the  much-adapted  "Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates" capable  of  readaptation  for  the 
use  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nor  would 
another  "  Albion's  England,"  vivacious 
even  to  a  fault  as  Warner's  verse  is,  fall 
otherwise  than  flat  upon  modern  ears. 

Whether  a  second  period  of  splendor 
awaits  that  uniquely  English  growth,  the 
dramatic  history,  it  will  perhaps  be  time 
enough  to  discuss  when  we  have  aofain 
become  possessed  of  a  really  national 
theatre.  No  classical  or  modern  litera- 
ture has  anything  which  can  exactly  be 
compared  to  this  wonderful  growth  of 
English  patriotic  poetry.  The  national 
historical  element  in  Attic  tragedy  was, 
as  a  rule,  allusive  only  ;  and  of  the  Roman 
prceiextatcE  we  hardly  know  enough  to  jus- 
tify anything  beyond  conjecture.  The 
dramatic  literatures  of  other  modern  na- 
tions have  still  fewer  analogous  growths, 
except  where  they  have  avowedly  followed 
the  Shakespearian  model.  Signs  are  not 
wanting  that  in  this  direction  also  the 
English  drama  may  once  more  assert  its 
prerogative.  But  in  the  mean  time  a  form 
of  poetry  more  elastic  than  either  the  ep- 
ical or  the  dramatic  will  most  readily  lend 


itself  to  a  treatment  of  our  national  his- 
tory, at  once  eclectic  and  comprehensive, 
in  accordance  with  the  double  tendency 
of  our  age.  No  doubt  a  supply  of  patriotic 
poetry,  whether  lyrical  or  other,  is  not  to 
be  obtained  at  command  like  a  line  of 
fortresses  or  an  iron-clad  fleet;  and  it 
would  be  worse  than  futile  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  our  own  or  of  any 
other  poetic  literature.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, may  be  asserted  without  presumptu- 
ousness.  Whenever  a  true  poet,  who  is 
also  a  true  patriot,  seeks  to  treat  our 
national  history  poetically,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  inner  continuity  belonging  to 
it,  his  endeavor  must  establish  a  claim 
upon  the  recognition  of  all  in  whose  moral 
and  imaginative  world  the  history  of  their 
country  has  a  share.  To  make  the  high- 
est of  all  human  arts  subservient  to  any 
ends  but  its  own,  would  indeed  be  to 
misunderstand,  and  thereby  to  degrade, 
poetry  itself.  And  even  were  this  not  so, 
patriotism  is  neither  the  very  noblest  of 
all  the  emotions  that  wing  the  soul  of 
man,  nor  one  of  those  which  appeal  with 
the  same  force  to  every  human  heart. 
The  poet's  choice  is  free ;  but  for  an  age 
which  is  like  our  own,  in  love  with  its  own 
indefiniteness,  and  many  of  whose  chil- 
dren find  no  study  so  interesting  as  their 
own  complex  beings,  nothing  could  be 
more  salutary  than  that  its  poets  should 
"memorize  anew  the  ancestry"  of  the 
heroes  and  the  heroism  of  a  great  nation 
like  our  own.  It  is  not,  I  think,  going  too 
far  to  say  that  our  younger  generation  at 
least  frequently  takes  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  culture  which  it  professes  to  wor- 
ship, dissociating  from  it  much  which  is 
not  indeed  culture's  highest  end,  but 
which  itself  forms  one  of  true  culture's 
best  parts.  Such  a  generation  needs  in- 
vigorating as  well  as  refining;  and  for 
Englishmen  at  least  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  life  would  be  worth  living 
apart  from  the  duties  and  aspirations  of 
patriotism.  Happily,  the  duties  and  as- 
pirations in  question  are  such  as  neither 
our  own  nor  any  previous  period  of  En- 
glish poetry  has  been  contented  altogether 
to  ignore. 

In  mag7iis  vohiisse  sat  est,  but  it  is  not 
only  as  a  first  effort,  conceived  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  its  purpose,  in  the  direction  I 
have  sought  to  indicate,  that  Mr.  F.  T. 
Palgrave's  recently  published  "Visions  of 
England"  will  in  my  belief  take  their 
place  in  our  poetic  literature.  Nothing 
that  Mr.  Palgrave  does  is  idly  done;  and 
he  had  reasons  which  if  not  all  equally 
convincing  are  all  worth  listening  to,  for 
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his  choice  of  title,  his  choice  of  subjects, 
and  his  choice  of  metres.  With  this  last 
however  I  have  no  wish  here  to  concern 
myself;  and  indeed  it  would  be  venture- 
some to  argue  with  the  master  of  so  many 
stanza-forms,  none  of  which  (I  may  say  in 
passing)  he  seems  to  me  to  employ  more 
'  musically  than  that  of  the  touching  poem 
*' A  Crusader's  Tomb."  One  who  is  both 
artist  and  critic  like  Mr.  Palgrave  was 
unlikely  to  fall  into  the  cardinal  error  of 
confounding  historical  poetry  with  poeti- 
cal history,  or  in  other  words  to  let  his 
historical  opinions  —  which  are  often  so 
decided  that  they  might  almost  be  called 
historical  principles  —  dictate  either  the 
choice  or  the  treatment  of  his  themes. 
*'  Poetry,  not  History."  as  he  very  plainly 
expresses  it,  "has  been  my  first  and  last 
aim  ;  or,  perhaps  I  might  define  it,  History 
for  Poetry's  sake."  But  he  has  at  the 
same  time  striven,  as  was  not  only  natural 
in  his  father's  son,  but  perfectly  compati- 
ble with  the  chief  or  artistic  aim  of  his 
book,  "  to  keep  throughout  as  closely  to 
absolute  historical  truth  in  the  design  and 
coloring  of  the  pieces  as  the  exigencies  of 
poetry  permit."  As  the  poems  in  this 
volume  are  lyrical,  its  several  parts  have 
no  outward  or  necessary  connection  with 
one  another;  and  the  author  was  able  to 
choose  at  his  own  will  such  characters 
and  scenes  in  the  national  history  as 
might  appear  to  him  "leading"  or  "typi- 
cal." The  vagueness  of  the  latter  term  is 
convenient;  but  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  selection  actually  made,  the  princi- 
ple on  which  it  has  proceeded  is  obvious. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  the  infusion  of  that 
element  which  may  be  called  the  dramatic, 
and  which  justifies  the  title  given  by  Mr. 
Palgrave  to  his  book.  Each  poem  form- 
ing part  of  it  is  described  as  a  "Vision  of 
England,"  and  is  therefore  to  carry  back 
the  reader  into  "the  atmosphere  of  the 
age  "of  which  it  treats.  But  while  dra- 
matically reproducing  the  spirit  of  so 
many  generations  in  connection  with  some 
of  their  chief  events  and  figures,  Mr.  Pal- 
grave has  wished  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  of  his  ability,  "to  set 
forth  each  scene  or  character  in  its  essen- 
tial "  historical  "  truth."  His  "  Visions  " 
are  to  be,  not  the  delusive  phantoms  con- 
jured up  by  the  Geistc?'seher,  who  knows 
very  well  what  spirits  he  and  his  patrons 
wish  to  see,  but  the  revelations  granted  to 
the  "prophet  looking  back"  —  the  stu- 
dent to  whom  "  the  research  and  genius  " 
of  the  best  historians  have  furnished  the 
means  of  which  he  makes  conscientious 
use.     In  this  sense  the  patriotic  poet  gaz- 
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ing  upon  the  tomb  of  a  dead  hero  may 
both  see  more,  and  see  what  he  sees  more 
truly,  than  beholders  can  to  whom  the 
past  is  dead,  or  than  the  buried  hero's 
contemporaries  could,  to  whom  the  signif- 
icance of  his  deeds  could  be  but  darkly 
visible. 

This  is  the  poet's  right  ! 
He  looks  with  larger  sight 
Than  they  who  hedge  their  view  by  present 
things, 
The  small,  parochial  world 
Of  sight  and   touch  :   and   what   he  sees,  he 
sings. 

The  epithet  "  parochial "  has  a  Beacons- 
field  sound,  if  not  a  Beaconsfield  origin  ; 
but  the  sentiment  of  the  stanza  recalls 
Spenser's  lines,  to  which  it  is  of  course 
only  on  the  first  glance  contradictory, — 

Why  then  should  witlesse  man  so  much  mis- 

weene, 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seene  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  out  of  place 
than  for  me  to  enter  here  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  estimates  formed  by  Mr.  Pal- 
grave of  the  historical  authorities  upon 
whom  he  principally  relies.  Among  these 
it  is  not  only  piety  which  places  Sir  Fran- 
cis Palgrave  and  Hallam  in  the  front 
rank.  The  former  of  these  was  a  histo- 
rian to  whose  mind  not  only  such  an  event 
as  the  battle  of  Hastings,  but  even  so 
pragmatical  a  transaction  as  the  compila- 
tion of  Domesday  Book  at  once  trans- 
lated itself  into  a  vivid  piciure — a  com- 
plete section,  as  the  botanists  say,  of  the 
nation's  historic  life.  Hallam's  reputation 
for  impartial  wisdom,  which  survived  the 
piteous  groans  of  Southey,  will  likewise, 
unless  we  mistake,  survive  certain  more 
recent  cavils  ;  in  Mr.  Palgrave  he  has  an 
enthusiastic  admirer,  indeed. one  enthusi- 
astic enough  to  quote  him  out  of  as  well 
as  in  season.  (Hallam's  admission  that 
during  the  eleven  years  of  non-Parliamen- 
tary government,  England  "had  grown 
into  remarkable  prosperity  and  afiluence," 
hardly  supports  the  enthusiastic  "  Vision  " 
of  the  time 

When   the   kingdom   had   wealth  and   peace, 
one  smile  o'er  the  face  of  the  land, 

if  taken  in  conjunction  with  Hallam's  fur- 
ther observation  that  "  it  would  have  been 
an  excess  of  loyal  stupidity  in  the  nation 
to  have  attributed  their  riches  to  the  wis- 
dom or  virtue  of  the  court,  which  had 
injured  the  freedom  of  trade  by  monop- 
olies and  arbitrary  proclamations,  and 
driven  away  industrious  manufacturers  by 
persecution.")     Altogether,  I    am  by  no 
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means  sure  that  as  to  the  revolutionary 
period  Mr.  Palgrave  does  not  ride  rather 
too  daringly  on  the  wave  of  reaction  with 
the  strength  of  which  Professors  Gar- 
diner  and  Seeley  have  something  to  do; 
but  this  is  of  course  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Gn  the  other  hand  I  rejoice  that  he  should 
have  given  so  much  attention  to  Ranke, 
and  should  have  said  of  him  what,  in  En- 
gland at  least,  has  never  been  so  well  said 
before,  that  to  him  we  owe  the  only  nar- 
rative of  the  Civil  War  period  "in  which 
history  is  treated  historically,  that  is 
without  judging  of  the  events  by  the  light 
either  of  their  remote  results,  or  of  mod- 
ern political  party.'*  I  pass  by  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's  references  to  his  other  chief 
authorities,  except  to  note  the  generous 
spirit — generous  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
her  distinguished  historian  —  in  which  he 
appeals  to  Mr.  Lecky's  truly  "invaluable 
chapters  "on  Irish  history,  and  to  recall 
his  frequent  use  of  our  most  recent  his- 
torical classic,  Mr.  J.  R.  Green.  The 
extraordinary  richness  of  Mr.  Green's 
narrative,  which  we  teachers  sometimes 
find  overflowing  the  vessels  into  whose 
emptiness  it  has  been  poured,  is  best  at- 
tested by  the  wealth  of  ideas  as  well  as 
pictures  which  it  suggests  to  a  fertile 
mind  like  that  of  the  author  of  the  "  Vis- 
ions." 

Mr.  Palgrave's  own  choice  of  subjects 
and  method  of  treatment  are  nearly  alwavs 
full  of  interest,  and  at  times  singularly 
striking.  As  to  the  former,  hereditary 
tastes  perhaps  help  to  attract  him  more 
especially  to  the  earlier  periods  of  our 
history  ;  but  every  true  poet  is  a  child  of 
his  times,  and  it  is  not  in  vain  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  great  histories,  as  well  as  his 
occasional  utterances,  have  appealed  to 
the  nationality  principle  which  dominates 
the  political  life  of  our  age.  The  "  true- 
born  Englisliman "  of  the  present  day 
can  at  the  most  glory  in  a  "  race,  of  many 
races  well-compact;"  but  his  sympathy 
is  strongest  with  those  figures  and  deeds 
which  seem  most  purely  English. 

Harold  was  England  :  and  Harold  lies  here, 

are  the  closing  words  of  Mr.  Palgrave's 
spirited  ballad  of  Hastings  fight ;  and  with 
a  sure  instinct  he  celebrates  as  the  very 
flower  of  our  national  heroism  that  "dar- 
ling of  the  English  "  who  is  peerless 
among  our  kings,  Alfred  the  Great :  — 

To  service  or  command,  to  low  and  high 
Equal  at  once  in  magnanimity, 

The  Great  by  right  divine  thou  only  art ! 
Fair  star,  that  crowns  the  front  of  England's 
morn. 


Royal  with  Nature's  roj'alty  inborn, 
And  English  to  the  very  heart  of  heart ! 

But  the  "  Visions  "  lose  nothing  of  their 
vividness  as  they  come  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
times;  and  in  grandeur  of  conception 
there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  volume 
that  surpasses  the  fine  poem  entitled 
"The  Rejoicing  of  the  Land,"  of  which 
the  date  is  fixed  in  1295,  the  real  birth- 
year  of  our  Parliamentary  institutions  "  as 
representing  at  once  the  culminatingpoint 
in  the  reign  of  Edward,  and  of  mediaeval- 
ism  in  England."  Here  the  poet,  like 
Gray's  bard,  ranges  at  will  through  the 
history  of  the  nation,  contrasting  tyranny 
with  tyranny, and  ending  his  strain  with  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  prosperity  and 
piety  which  consort  so  well  with  an  era  of 
peace.  It  is  a  poetic  picture  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  which  the  eminent  Ger- 
man historian  of  England,  who  has  lately 
passed  away,  loved  to  sketch  the  outlines 
in  prose.  1  have  not  noticed  any  refer- 
ence in  Mr.  Palgrave's  notes  to  Pauli, 
whose  premature  death  has  cut  short  at  so 
early  a  point  as  the  beginning  of  the  Tu- 
dor period  a  noble  historical  narrative 
which  is  still  unfortunately  a  closed  book 
to  too  many  Englishmen. 

Over  the  Tudor  period  Mr.  Palgrave 
himself  certainly  does  not  seem  to  linger 
with  any  pronounced  predilection.  His 
heart  goes  up  to  the  Oxford  reformers  as 
the  earliest  representatives  of  what  was 
most  enduring  in  the  influences  of  the 
English  Renascence;  and  it  it  satisfac- 
tory to  find  him  recognizing  in  the  noblest 
of  these  scholars,  Sir  Thomas  More,  the 
purest  figure  of  a  turbid  age  :  — 

Blest  soul,  who  through  life's  course 

Didst  keep  the  young  child's  heart  unstain'd 

and  whole, 
To  find  again  the  cradle  at  the  goal, 
Like  some  fair  stream  returning  to  its  source  ; 
111  fall'n  on  days  of  falsehood,greed  and  force  ! 
Base  days,  that  win  the  plaudits  of  the  base, 
Writ  to  their  own  disgrace, 
With  casuist  sneer  o'erglossing  works  of  blood, 
Miscalling  evil,  good ; 
Before  some  despot-hero  falsely  named 
Grovelling  in  shameful  worship  unashamed. 

The  extremes  of  Edward  and  Mary  are 
alike  virtually  passed  by;  the  Muse  can- 
not breathe  easily  in  so  overcharged  an 
atmosphere.  But  of  the  Elizabethan 
times  the  "Visions"  recall  some  of  the 
most  striking  figures — among  them  the 
unhappy  woman  who  is  here  not  treated 
as  a  vile  Duessa,  but  as  the  victim  of 
passion  and  of  fate  ;  and  Astrophel,  more 
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radiant  than  ever  as  he  casts  off  the  dross 
of  earth  ;  and  the  Utopian  venturer,  to 
us  at  once  the  most  modern  and  the  most 
representative  of  the  later  Elizabethans, 
— Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Of  course  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  once  more  appears  at 
Tilbury;  but  though  the  date  "Septem- 
ber, 1558,"  is  a  little  misleading,  the  poem 
is  skilfully  arranged  so  as  to  celebrate  at 
once  the  conflict  between  the  Armada 
and  the  "English  boats  on  the  English 
sea,"  and  the  scattering  of  the  foe  by  the 
blast  from  on  high. 

A  very  eminent  authority,  of  whose 
labors  any  student  of  English  history  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  his  admiring  recogni- 
tion, has  accorded  to  Mr.  Palgrave's 
historical  insight  praise  by  the  side  of 
which  ail  words  of  mine  must  be  value- 
less. Canon  Stubbs  writes  :  "  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  one  of  the 'Visions' 
which  does  not  carry  my  thorough  con- 
sent and  sympathy  all  through."  For 
myself,  I  confess  that  I  could  not  say  as 
much  with  reference  to  those  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's patriotic  lyrics  which  treat  of  the 
struggle  between  the  king  and  the  Com- 
mons. One's  own  sympathies  may  lie 
altogether  with  that  "golden  moderation  " 
.  which  the  poet  commends  in  the  fine 
stanzas  "  At  Bemerton  ;  "  but  there  are 
times  in  the  national  life,  as  in  individual 
lives  when  the  great  question  '"'for  or 
against?  ''''for  the  law  or  against  the  law, 
for  the  right  or  against  the  right,  pre- 
sents itself  categorically,  and  when  on 
the  answer  given  to  it  by  the  leaders  of 
the  people  depends  the  future  of  the  land. 
Pym  was,  let  it  be  granted,  aj 

deep  stately  designer,  the  subtle  in  simple 
disguised, 
Artist   in  plots,  projector  of  panics  he  used, 
and  despised ! 

and  Cromwell  may  be  called,  by  way  of 
supreme  reproach,  "  Philistia's  child  and 
chief;  "  but  whether  they  were  Conserv- 
atives or  Philistines,  they  and  those  who 
stood  by  them  saved  our  freedom.  And 
for  my  part  I  cannot  picture  Hampden  to 
myself  riding,  wounded  to  death,  off 
Chalgrove  Field  with  uncertainty  in  his 
soul;  nor  can  I  join  in  calling  Milton 
"untrue  to  himself"  as  well  as  "to  the 
sweet  Muses,"  when  like  an  Athenian  of 
old  he  did  his  duty  in  choosing  his  side  in 
the  hour  of  civil  conflict. 

By  a  progress  more  rapid  than  one 
could  wish,  the  "  Visions  "  bring  us  down 
to  later  times  and  even  to  our  own- day  — 
to  Trafalgar  and  Torres  Vedras,  to  the  aw- 
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ful  Indian  catastrophes  in  1842  and  1857J 
and  to  the  gentler  associations  also  ol 
the  Victorian  age.  Nowhere  is  the  poel 
wanting  in  a  generosity  of  spirit  whici 
is  the  moral  mark  of  his  verse,  which 
strives  to  be  just  even  to  Indians  and 
Irishmen,  and  is  not  afraid  to  recognize 
an  element  of  unconscious  heroism  even 
in  so  palpable  a  historical  and  political 
failure  as  that  of  Richard  Cromwell. 
But  even  were  this  not  so,  the  fresh  and 
self-consistent  individuality  of  Mr.  Pal- 
grave's book  gives  it  a  charm,  and  I 
may  add  a  strength,  to  which  no  collection 
of  patriotic  lyrics  by  several  writers  is 
likely  to  attain.  I  doubt  for  instance 
whether  any  one  of  Mr.  Palgrave's  "Vis- 
ions "  can  be  compared  in  mere  literary 
excellence  to  many  of  the  "  Poems  of 
English  Heroism  "  arranged  together  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Auchmuty  in  an  unpretending 
little  volume  of  which  one  would  rejoice 
to  hear  as  known  and  esteemed  by  our 
rising  generation.  But  taken  together, 
the  lyrics  of  the  one  scholar  and  poet 
have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  an 
inner  unity  which  no  arranging  or  edit- 
ing can  simulate,  but  which  is  due  to 
the  transfusion  of  materials  by  one  ar- 
tistic endeavor.  There  are  many  minor 
points  in  Mr.  Palgrave's  method  of  treat- 
ment to  which  exception  might  perhaps 
be  taken ;  but  these  seem  to  me  of  little 
importance  for  the  total  effect  of  the  book, 
which  not  only  deserves,  but,  as  it  were, 
demands  to  be  received  as  a  single  wreath 
of  laurel  offered  to  his  country  by  a  poet. 
I  think  that  he  has  availed  himself  rather 
too  frequently  of  his  poetic  right  to  com- 
pare, so  to  speak,  by  anticipation,  to  think 
of  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the  hill  of  Senlac, 
and  of  Balaclava  as  the  mists  clear  off  be- 
fore the  walls  of  Zutphen.  I  think  more- 
over that  it  would  have  been  well  had  he 
in  so  short  a  series  of  lyrics  —  far  too 
short  for  the  capabilities  of  the  concep- 
tion and  for  the  spirit  with  which  it  has 
been  executed — avoided  the  occasional 
repetition  of  the  same,  or  similar,  motifs. 
The  anonymous  "  Old  Dane,"  the  hero  of 
a  singularly  pleasing  little  poem,  pairs  off 
with  the  nameless  Crusader;  and  in 
both  Earl  Simon  at  Evesham  and  King 
Edward  at  Crecy,  the  paternal  feeling  ap- 
pears more  or  less  predominant.  But 
these  are  mere  impressions ;  and  still  less 
should  I  care  to  cavil  at  one  or  two  histor- 
ical or  literary  touches  of  detail  which 
seem  to  me  of  doubtful  accuracy.  The 
historical  scholarship  of  the  book  as  a 
wholCiSeems  to  me,  if  I  may  venture  to  say 
so,  of  a  very  high  order  indeed. 
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As  an  experiment  in  poetic  literature, 
which  if  not  absolutely  new,  is  at  all 
events  made  under  totally  new  conditions, 
these  "  Visions  of  England  "  may  be  des- 
tined to  occupy  and  interest  criticism 
when  much  of  the  verse  that  is  now  popu- 
lar or  fashionable  has  fluttered  away  with 
the  leaves  of  the  season.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  hope  Mr.  Palgrave  may  be  inclined 
to  enlarge  and  develop  a  conception 
prompted  by  an  ambition  at  once  aspiring 
and  legitimate.  Should  his  book,  in  an 
ampler  and  fuller  form,  achieve  an  en- 
during success,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be- 
come the  beginning  of  anew  species  of 
patriotic  poetry.  Should  it  happen  other- 
wise, the  age  too  may  in  some  measure  be 
in  fault. 

A.  W.  Ward. 


From  Teniple  Bar. 
OVID,   AN  APOLOGIA. 

Rogers  in  his  "  Recollections "  says 
that  Grattan's  one  objection  to  Burke's 
taste  was  his  love  for  Ovid  ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  in  our  own  day  to  hear  this 
poet  spoken  of  disparagingly.  We  won- 
der how  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  detractors  know  him  very  little, 
or  know  him  chiefly  through  the  "  Fasti," 
one  of  the  least  vivacious  of  his  works. 
Something  perhaps,  too,  is  to  be  assigned 
to  school  reminiscences  of  bald  constru- 
ing—  the  unwelcome,  but  necessary  aid 
of  the  classical  dictionary,  and  the  thou- 
sand painful  associations  of  labor  which 
is  not  a  delight.  Grattan's  objection,  how- 
ever, must  have  had  more  solid  founda- 
tions. Perhaps  there  is  a  sameness  in 
parts  of  the  "  Heroides,"  and  the  "fatal 
facility"  of  Ovid's  verse  is  sure  to  offend 
those  readers  whose  jaded  appetites  seek 
in  poetry  for  more  recondite  and  less  ob- 
vious beauties:  but  as  Mr.  Gosse  has 
reminded  us  in  his  recent  work  on  Gray, 
"We  must  beware  of  the  paradox  which 
denies  beauty  in  a  work  of  art  because 
beauty  has  always  been  discovered  there." 
Surely,  of  those  whose  first  real  acquaint- 
ance with  Ovid  is  made  after  schooldays, 
there  must  be  many  who  find  a  satisfac- 
tion in  the  ease  and  graceful  simplicity  of 
his  verse;  many  who  are  moved  by  his 
pathos  and  entertained  by  his  humor,  as 
well  as  by  those  delightfully  modern 
touches  with  which  the  life  of  a  great  cap- 
ital is  sure  to  supply  its  poet.  And  may 
we  not  put  in  a  word,  too,  for  his  aphoris- 
tic phrases,  which,  however  familiar  the 


thought,  have  always  the  setting,  the 
callidajunctiira,  which  only  an  Augustan 
poet  can  give  them  ? 

There  is  another  aspect  of  Ovid's  po- 
etry which  is  sure  to  attract  some  readers. 
Tacitus  writes  of  a  contemporary  poet, 
"  Suorum  ipse  flagitiorum  proditor."  Of 
no  one  is  this  more  true  than  of  Ovid; 
indeed  he  says  of  himself,  "  Ille  ego  ne- 
quitiaa  Naso  poeta  meae;"  and  any  writer 
of  antiquity,  even  of  a  lower  rank  than 
his,  who  thus  carries  his  personality  on 
the  front  of  his  poetry,  would  be  a  literary 
phenomenon  worth  attention.  His  gar- 
rulity, his  vanity,  his  egoism,  his  infirmity 
of  purpose,  his  want  of  principle,  not  to 
speak  of  the  graver  faults  of  this  sturdy 
sinner,  are  all  exposed  to  the  public  gaze. 
To-day  he  is  all  hope,  to-morrow  all  de- 
spair. In  one  of  his  letters  he  is  almost 
defiant,  full  of  intellectual  self-compla- 
cency, "  Caesar  has  no  rights  over  the 
poet;"  in  the  next  he  grovels  in  self- 
abasement  before  his  imperial  judges. 
An  author  of  so  distinguished  a  name, 
who  thus  insists  on  being  known  to  us 
with  all  his  weaknesses,  is  sure  to  concil- 
iate some  pardon  and  some  interest.  We 
are  proud  in  his  pride,  and  humiliated  in 
his  humiliation;  and  if  moralists  require 
that  the  penalty  of  such  sins  as  his  should 
be  made  manifest,  surely  there  could 
be  no  more  ample  satisfaction  of  poetical 
justice,  no  more  terrible  Nemesis  for  the 
odious  cynicism  of  the  "  Ars  Armandi," 
the  "  nomen  amicitia  est,"  than  the  pitiful 
refrain  of  the  "Tristia,"  that  "fides"  is 
dead,  and  that  all  are  friends  of  a  man's 
fortune^  none  of  himself. 

Ovid,  we  have  already  said,  was  the 
poet  of  a  capital  —  of  a  modern  era;  he 
does  not  "  let  his  wayward  fancy  roam 
back  to  those  times  so  different  from  the 
present."  He  has  no  hankering  after  a 
philosophic  or  sham-philosophic  state  of 
nature  ;  he  would  not  even  be  content,  like 
Grattan,  "with  a  cottage  aiid  claret.'* 
Rather,  like  the  child  in  the  infant  hymn, 
"he  thanks  the  goodness  and  the  grace 
which  on  his  birth  have  smiled."  "  Prisca 
juvent  alios,  ego  me  nunc  denique  natuni 
gratulor ;  hasc  astas  moribus  apta  meis;" 
though  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether 
the  "  astas  "  and  the  "  mores  "  which  made 
the  Roman  poet  so  content,  offer  quite 
the  same  innocent  causes  of  congratula- 
tion as  those  which  are  supposed  to  stir 
the  English  child. 

From  the  "  Ars  Amandi  "  we  get  much 
harmless  and  amusing  information  about 
Roman  life,  its  manners  and  amusements, 
in  the  first  century  of  the  empire. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  minor  devices  to 
smooth  the  course  of  true  love.  "  Take 
the  lady  to  sec  a  triumph,  and  tell  her  all 
about  it,  asked  or  unasked.  Say,  'That 
is  intended  for  the  Euphrates,  this  for  the 
Tigris;  there  is  the  famous  Parthian 
chief.'  "  Nor  need  your  lionizino^  be  very 
accurate;  it  is  sure  to  be  acceptable. 
Play  <2:ames  with  her,  but  never  win. 
Never  throw  sixes,  and  take  care  to  lose 
your  queen.*  Go  walks  with  her,  and 
carry  her  parasol. f  To  visit  often  at  her 
house  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted,  not 
to  say  affectionate  with  the  servants,  to 
call  them  by  their  names,  and  shake 
hands  with  them  —  in  a  word,  to  practice 
all  those  arts  which  Mr.  Pecksniff  under- 
stood so  well.  As  for  writing  verses  in 
her  honor,  their  use  is  doubtful,  since  the 
sex  is  too  avaricious  to  look  on  them  as 
equivalent  to  a  present ;  but  perhaps  the 
experiment  is  worth  making,  for  though 
few  women  have  any  culture,  all  like  to  be 
credited  with  it.  Then  to  the  ladies,  too, 
he  has  something  to  say.  They  must 
show  no  personal  defects,  but  must  wear 
false  hair,  and  paint  and  patch  without 
stint  to  conceal  them.  But  the  deception 
must  be  complete.  Once  on  his  sudden 
arrival  at  a  house,  one  of  his  many  flames 
appeared  with  her  false  hair  put  on  back 
to  front.  He  prays  that  such  a  blush  as 
he  then  witnessed  may  only  be  kindled 
again  in  a  Parthian  cheek  !  Ladies  should 
learn  all  games  of  chance.  They  are  very 
easy,  but  —  and  then  follows  what  might 
have  been  a  motto  for  a  Homburg  table 
—  it  is  not  so  easy  to  keep  your  temper  at 
them. J 

Though  he  has  discouraged  their  suit- 
ors from  writing  verses,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  sneers  at  female  education,  he  ex- 
pects the  ladies,  besides  their  vocal  and 
instrumental  accomplishments  (among 
other  hints  on  this  subject  they  are  ad- 
vised to  reproduce  the  airs  they  hear  in 
the  theatre),  to  know  a  good  many  poets, 
and  not  merely  song-writers  like  Anacre- 
on,  or  amatory  poets  like  Tibullus,  but 
he  expressly  counsels  them  to  read  the 
yEneid.  Unfortunately  the  sex  is  not 
athletic,  and  they  cannot  compete  with 
one  another,  like  the  men,  on  the  Campus 
Martius,  or  in  the  Tiber;  but  there  is  a 
promenade  in  the  Pompeian  Gardens, 
where  all  who  have  beauty  or  elegance 
may  display  it.  This  last  word  will  con- 
vey Ovid's  general  rule  in  these  matters. 
He  would  not  presume  to  be  heterodox 

*  '•  Fac  pereat  vltreo  miles  ab  hoste  tuus." 

t  Umbracula. 

t  "  Alajus  opus  mores  composuisse  suos." 


in  fashion,  and  mere  simple  beauty,*  or 
the  ruddy  glow  of  health  on  a  country 
face,  seems  to  have  little  attraction  for 
him  ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to  say 
that  he  dare  not  recommend  all  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  in  these  er  cathedra  ut- 
terances as  a  fashionable  professor ;  fc 
he  tells  us  in  the  "  Amores  "  that  no  kin( 
of  charm  or  idiosyncrasy  in  the  sex  wj 
lost  on  him.     He  adored  them  all.  f 

But  in  this  witty  poem  more  seriouj 
questions    than    amusements    or   fashioi 
are   occasionally  touched   on.     Ovid  ha$ 
something  to  tell  the  young  people  on  th( 
subject  of  religion;  and  we  get  a  curiouj 
glimpse  of  the  polite  Roman  world,  clin< 
ing   to  their  thousand  antiqui  foci,  wit! 
the  same  conservative  instinct  with  whicl 
they  clung  to  their  obsolete  political  sui 
vivals,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoying  th< 
subtle  flavor  of  a  laugh  at  their  own  sii 
plicity.     "  I   may  as  well  tell  you,"  sayi 
Ovid,   "that   our  whole   pantheon    is   ai 
amiable  creation  of  expediency,  %  but  h\ 
all  means  let  us  keep  it,  it  is  very  useful.'^ 
(We  may  compare  what  Cicero  says  of  th< 
belief  in  immortality,  that  it  was  a  goo< 
notion,  struck  out  by  our  ancestors  in  th( 
interests   of   the   magistrate.)     Presently 
he  goes  on  in  a  very  exalted  moral  strain^ 
We  know  of  no  Epicurean  heaven  "  semoti 
a  nostris  rebus  sejunctaque  longe."     Oui 
god    is    within    us.     H«    is    conscience.>i 
Conscious  innocence  will  be  our  divinity, 
To  keep  our  hands  unstained  by  blood,  t< 
scorn  treachery,  to  respect  a  trust  —  this' 
is  religion.     We  are  afraid  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  clause  of  his  creed, 
the  preacher  of  Sulmo  was  pretty  much 
of  the  mind  of  his  countrymen   as  to  a 
belief  in   the  existence   of  gods.     Expe- 
diency  required   that   even  in  the  "  Ars 
Amandi"  virtue   should   be   assumed  to 
exist,  but  its  claims  were  not  to  be  too 
violently  insisted  on  in  practice.     Hence 
the  slight  inconsistency  between  "  nomen 
amicitia    est,"   and   "pietas    sua    foedera 
servet."     If  Ovid  thought  fit  to  insult  the 
lifeless  corpse  of  the  old  faith,  it  was  with 
no  idea  of  substituting  for  a  dead  religion 
a  living  morality. 

Two  virtues,  however,  w^e  may  credit 
him  with — a  freedom  from  rancor  or 
malice,  and  a  contempt  for  gain  and  sordid 
avarice.  For  the  first,  he  has  not  depth 
of  nature  enough  to  hate  violently.  As 
he  says  himself,  his  emotions  were  easily 
stirred,  and  they  followed  one  another  ia 

*  "  Cultus  adest,  nee  nostros  mansit  in  annos 

Rusticitas,  priscis  ilia  superstes  avis  " 
t  "  Noster  in  has  omnes  ambitiosus  amor." 
X  ' '  Expedit  esse  deos,  et  ut  expedit  esse  putamus." 
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such  quick  succession  that  there  was  not 
time  for  any  one  to  have  a  strong  predom- 
inance. The  poem  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "  IbiJ?  "  —  the  outpouring  of 
his  wrath  against  a  treacherous  friend  — 
is  too  much'of  a  literary  exercise,  too  rich 
in  historical  and  literary  illustrations,  to 
allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  a  genuine  ex- 
pression of  passion  at  white  heat. 

And  in  the  second  place  we  may  well 
believe  that  a  miserly  and  grasping  spirit 
was  foreign  to  his  nature  —  no  common 
merit  in  Augustan  Rome,  where,  if  Ovid 
is  to  be  trusted,  the  worship  of  the  "  al- 
mighty dollar"  was  the  one  worship 
which  defied  the  sceptics  and  philoso- 
phers. Still  we  are  rather  weary  of  lis- 
tening to  this  Aristides,  calling  himself 
the  just,  and  wickedly  suspect  that  he  is 
not  ill  pleased  to 

Compound  for  sins  he's  most  inclined  to, 
By  damning  those  that  he's  no  mind  to. 

None  we  think  can  doubt  that  the  poet 
himself  was  aware  now  and  then  of  a  cer- 
tain ludicrous  inconsistency  in  the  inser- 
tion of  his  copy-book  maxims  when  he  is 
in  the  very  act  of  recommending  all  that 
is  basest  in  practice.  If  we  turn  to  the 
*' Heroides"  we  shall  see  that  he  makes 
some  of  his  dramatis personcE  go  through 
the  same  farce.  Helen  feels  that  the  god- 
dess of  Spartan  respectability  insists  on 
indignation,  and  she  declaims  about  the 
insult  offered  to  a  stainless  life  by  the 
proposals  of  the  Phrygian  stranger;  but 
soon  "coming  down  from  her  Iambics," 
as  Lucian  says,  she  is  satisfied  with  dis- 
cussing the  ^r«^//Vrt:/ difficulties  of  escap- 
ing detection.  Ovid  cynical  is  Ovid  at 
his  worst.  He  reminds  us  of  the  fearful 
picture  drawn  by  Thucydides  of  the  moral 
results  of  the  faction  war  in  Corcyra, 
*'  where  virtue  was  laughed  down  and 
silenced."  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
"  Ars  Amandi  "  so  much  worse  than  the 
"Araores."  "For  Heaven's  sake,"  he 
says,  "  in  a  love  affair  don't  make  a  confi- 
dant of  your  dearest  friend.  Ten  to  one 
-he  will  supplant  you.  I  have  done  it  my- 
self before  now."  And  then  with  the 
true  Ovidian  humor  —  "  Dear  !  dear  !  what 
have  I  done  !  laying  bare  my  heart's  deep- 
est secrets,"  as  if  he  ever  had  a  secret  for 
more  than  ten  seconds  !  With  a  slight 
change  of  meaning  we  might  apply  to 
his  autobiographical  confidences  the  old 
lines :  — 

His  Cupid  is  a  blackguard  boy 
That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face. 

These  confessions,  however,  are  evi- 


dently a  great  comfort  to  him.  He  seems 
to  say  liberani  animaut  meajn —  it  is  my  . 
religious  exercise.  We  remember  to  have 
heard  a  story  about  a  Roman  Catholic  in 
a  distant  colony  who  had  not  seen  a 
priest  for  many  years.  When  one  arrived, 
he  at  once  went  to  confession,  the  satis- 
faction of  which  he  presently  conveyed 
to  his  friends  in  the  words,  "  Light  as  a 
feather  !  light  as  a  feather  !  "  —  we  are  not 
concerned  to  draw  the  Protestant  moral 
associated  with  the  story,  but  there  is 
something  similar  in  Ovid's  "  In  mea  nunc 
demens  crimina  fassus  ero,"  except  that 
"demens"  is  light-headed  rather  than 
light-hearted,  and  that  Ovid,  unlike  the 
colonist,  harbors  some  Protestant  doubts 
about  the  value  of  confession.* 

His  humor  is  hardly  to  be  guessed  at 
by  those  who  only  know  the  "  Fasti."  It 
is  seldom  or  never  absent  from  the  "  Ars 
Amandi  "  and  the  "Amores,"  and  lights 
up  some  of  the  most  sombre  epistles 
of  the  "Tristia."  The  saying  in  the 
"Amores,"  "Apte  jungitur  herous  cum 
breviore  modo,"  may  be  applied  generally 
to  his  way  of  blending  the  ludicrous  with 
the  pathetic.  Ariadne  mourning  for  The- 
seus is  really  pathetic  ;  but  Ovid  goes  on 
to  describe  how  she  is  consoled  by  Bac- 
chus;  and,  for  the  life  of  him,  he  cannot 
help  introducing  his  motley  train,  with  old 
Silenus  and  his  donkey,  and  the  deep 
cups  which  have  made  him  so  "  malus  " 
an  "  eques."  Again  he  is  miserable  and 
despondent  over  the  barbarism  which 
surrounds  his  exile.  There  are  the  im- 
becile Scythians  who  find  Latin  words 
ridiculous  (not  unlike  some  other  barba- 
rians who  greet  the  intelligent  foreigner 
at  Folkestone),  and  the  would-be  Greeks 
who  wear  Persian  trousers;  but  he  is 
consoled  with  the  thought,  "  Sovereignty 
even  among  the  blind  is  something,"  and 
he  concludes,  "  Inter  Sauromatas  ingenio- 
sus  ero." 

And  how  modern  is  the  feeling  in  some 
of  the  following  hints  ! 

Ladies  should  be  cheerful;  the  poet 
never  could  stand  Tecmessa  and  An- 
dromache (this,  by  the  way,  explains  why 
tragedy  thought  better  of  offering  Ovid 
the  buskin).  He  cannot  fancy  Tecmessa  ^ 
whispering  lux  inea^  and  other  pretty 
little  lovers'  phrases. 

In  letter-writing  you  must  not  be  too 
eloquent.  Declamation  is  horrid  and 
makes  you  detested.  Ladies  must,  how- 
ever, learn  to  write;  solecisms  are  shock- 
ing in  a  love-letter. 

*  ''Si  quid  prodest  delicta  fateri." 
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OVID,    AN    APOLOGIA. 


The  waters  of  Baiae  are  not  always 
wholesome.  Some  have  come  away  com- 
plaining (like  the  Frenchman  who  found 
society  "  sweet,  but  too  sweet  ")  that  the 
climate  is  anything  but  salubrious. 

How  amusing  it  is  to  see  the  biter  bit, 
and  Venus  laughing  from  her  temple  hard 
by  the  Forum  at  the  lawyers,  at  the  advo- 
cates turned  clients.  Love,  he  says  in 
another  place,  is  an  admirable  legal  ad- 
viser, and  will  make  a  scoundrel  of  you  in 
no  time. 

This  last  phrase  is  from  the  "  He- 
roides,"  and  there  is  no  lack  of  humor  in 
that  correspondence.  Helen  understands 
Paris,  and  lets  him  know  it.  She  begs 
him  to  lay  aside  military  boasting,*  he 
does  not  look  the  part.  He  must  remem- 
ber too  that  he  has  not  deeper  feelings 
than  her  other  admirers,  but  only  more 
fluency. t  Cydippe,  ill  and  miserable,  and 
bored  with  the  post,  wonders  that  her 
lover  Acontius  has  more  of  the  favor  of 
the  gods  than  herself.  "  Perhaps  to 
them  too  he  has  written  a  long  letter,  and 
they  are  captivated  with  the  reading  of 
it!" 

The  second  book  of  the  "  Tristia  "  con- 
tains a  most  curious  justification  of  the 
"Ars  Amandi,"  based  on  the  amount  of 
questionable  Roman  literature  in  every- 
body's hands,  and  the  still  more  question- 
able lives  of  certain  men  of  letters  ;  as 
well  as  an  enumeration  of  discreditable 
precedents  in  history  and  mythology,  not 
excluding  the  origin  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. Besides,  '*  if  every  sinner  was  hit, 
Jove's  arsenal  would  be  empty."  Finally 
the  "  Tristia  "  opens  with  a  half-ludicrous, 
half-pathetic  warning  to  his  book,  to  take 
its  place  on  his  Roman  shelves,  without 
holding  intercourse  with  a  certain  trio  it 
will  find  there.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that 
the  unhappy  poems  which  cost  him  his 
exile  only  taught  what  everybody  knew, 
*'  but  I  would  not  have  you  show  affection 
for  them,  even  though  they  offer  to  inspire 
you  with  it." 

But  we  have  said  enough  in  illustration 
of  our  poet's  humor,  and  must  before  we 
conclude  give  a  few  examples  of  his  ten- 
derness. What  can  be  more  pathetic 
than  Hypsipele's  appeal  to  Jason  :  "  Your 
"*       children  are  very  like  you,  any  one  would 

*  "  Bella  gerant  fortes  —  tu,  Pari  semper  ama." 
t  "  Nee  tibi  plus  cordis,  sed  magis  oris  adest." 


know  you  for  their  father.  They  do  not 
indeed  know  how  to  deceive,  but  all  else 
is  their  father's."  Or  the  picture  of  Her- 
rriione's  desolate  childhood:  "She  only 
knew  Helen  for  her  mother,  because  she 
was  so  beautful  ;  "  or  Leander's  "  light  of 
love,  the  only  star  in  heaven  above;" 
or  Laodamia's  charming  dream  of  Prot 
silaus  narrating  his  "  moving  accidents  b; 
flood  and  field,"  and  the  delightful  kisse 
that  interrupted  the  narrator;  or  Dido's 
"  Let  me  be  called  your  hostess,  not  your 
bride.  Dido  will  bear  to  be  anything,  so 
she  be  yours  ;  "  or  again,  Canace's  peti- 
tion for  the  "urn  however  tiny"  to  hold 
the  ashes  of  guilty  mother  and  slaugh- 
tered child  ;  or  lastly,  Briseis'  pitiful  en- 
treaty to  Achilles :  "  1  shall  not  be  a 
heavy  burden  on  your  fleet."  Each  and 
all  of  these  show  the  real  elegiac  feeling, 
genuine  self-compassion,  or  tearful  re- 
proach ;  or  else,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Laodamia's  tremulous  joy,  there  is  the 
true  tragic  irony  of  a  partly-told  tale,  whose 
sad  catastrophe  all  the  world  knows. 

There  is  much  surely  in  all  this,  in  his 
humor,  in  his  iiaivete.m  his  modern  tone, 
in  the  music  of  his  verse,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  pathos,  to  command  for  Ovid 
at  least  the  respectful  mention  of  lovers  of 
poetry:  they  may  grant  that  he  is  not 
profound  and  still  retain  for  him  his 
rights  among  the  "  H-eliconiadum  com- 
ites." 

We  may  recall  an  English  poet  who  has 
not  consulted  Ovid  in  vain,  and  to  whom 
one  of  the  first  of  living  critics  has  not 
hesitated  to  assign  a  very  high  place  in 
our  poetry.  Against  Herrick  this  same 
charge  of  want  of  depth  must  be  brought, 
yet  he  is  rarely  disparaged  on  tliis  ac- 
count. Though  these  two  poets  are  dif- 
ferent in  many  ways,  they  have  this  in 
common,  that  the  ruling  divinities  of  their 
style  are  simplicity  and  brightness.  And 
if  any  one  compares,  by  way  of  criticism, 
"the  shallow  streams  that  run  dimpling 
all  the  way,"  we  freely  confess  our  grati- 
tude for  the  dimples,  and  our  preference 
for  such  a  Highland  burn  over  the  unlit 
gulfs,  the  abysmal  profundities  of  the 
obscurantists,  which  rarely  emit  one  ray 
of  intelligence,  and  then  only  to  the  in- 
itiated. 

*  ''  Publica  noD  carat  sidera  noster  amor." 
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SONG,    ETC. 


SONG. 


The  girl  sat  under  the  beetling  cliff, 

Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 
She  watched   the  white   sail  of  the  dancing 

skiff; 
She  watched  as  it  tacked  and  made  the  land, 
She  .watched  the  sharp  keel  run  on  the  sand, 
And  she  thought,  "  He  is  coming  to  me,  to 
me," 
As  the  sailor  sprang  from  the  gay  boat's  side 
As  it  lay  in  the  lap  of  the  ebbing  tide. 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  I 

The  two  sat  under  the  great  rock's  shade. 

Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 
They  saw  the  sunset  glow  and  fade  ; 
They  heard  the  low  waves'  ceaseless  chime. 
To  the  vows  that  mocked  at  change  and  time, 

As  he  swore  by  the  steadfast  tides  to  be 
True  and  tender,  through  weal  and  woe, 
And  she  blushed  to  the  kiss  he  hallowed  so ; 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 

The  girl  sat  under  the  cliff  alone. 

Oh,  the  sad  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 
And  the  wind's  low  sob,  and  the  waves'  low 

moan. 
Blent  with  the  passionate  weeping  for  him 
Whose  falsehood  had  made  the  fair  world  dim  ; 
And  she  sighed,  *'  What  has  life  left  yet  for 
me, 
Whose  joy  is  blighted,  whose  trust  is  fled. 
Whose   hope,   like    the   rose,   its  leaves  has 
shed?" 
Oh,  the  sad  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 

.The  great  sea  heard,  as  under  the  shade  — 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  !  — 
Its  moonlit  ripples  soft  music  made. 
And  it  sang,  "The  world  with  its  smiles  and 

tears. 
Changes  for  aye  with  the  changing  years  ; 

Come,  mourner,  for  rest  and  peace,  to  me. 
Take  the  lesson  I  give  through  time  and  tide, 
Do  thy  duty,  nor  reck  of  aught  beside  ;  " 
Oh,  the  sweet  singing  out  of  the  sea  ! 

All  the  Year  Round. 


TWO  EPITAPHS. 
["  Memento  mori."     "  Gedenke  zu  Leben."] 

"Think  of  Death  !  "  the  gravestones  say,' 
"  Peace  to  Life's  mad  striving  !  " 

But  the  churchyard  daisies,  —  "  Nay, 
Think  of  Living  !  " 

"  Think  of  Life  !  "  the  sunbeams  say, 

O'er  the  dial  flying  ; 
But  the  slanting  shadows,  —  "Nay, 

Think  of  Dying  ! " 


"  Think  of  Death  !  "  the  night-birds  say, 
On  the  storm-blast  driving  ; 

But  the  building  swallows,  —  "  Nay, 
Think  of  Living !  " 

"  Think  of  Life  ! "  the  broad  winds  say. 
Through  the  old  trees  sighing  ; 

But  the  whirling  leaf-dauce,  —  "Nay, 
Think  of  Dying  ! " 


"  Think  of  Death  !  "  the  sad  bells  say, 

Fateful  record  giving ; 
Clash  the  merry  Yule-peal,  —  "Nay, 

Think  of  Living  !  " 


Dying,  Living,  glad,  or  loth, 
On  God's  Rood  relying; 

Pray  he  fit  us  all  for  both,  — 
Living,  Dying  ! 

Charles  W. 

Granborough  Vicarage^  Bucks, 


Stubbs. 
Spectator. 


MR.     GLADSTONE'S     LATIN    VERSION 
TOPLADY'S   "ROCK  OF  AGES." 

[This fine  Latin  version  of  the  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  almost 
an  impromptu,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  was 
first  published  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  in  the 
Guardian ;  but  as  it  has  often  since  been  asked 
for,  our  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  thank  us  for  re- 
publishing it,  which  we  d6  with  the  author's  per- 
mission.—  Ed.  Spectator. \ 

Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  tuum  latus  : 
Tu,  per  lympham  profluentem, 
Tu,  per  sanguinem  tepentem, 
In  peccata  mi  redunda, 
Tolle  culpam,  sordes  munda. 


Coram  Te  nee  Justus  forem, 
Quamvis  tota  vi  laborem  ; 
Nee  si  fide  nunquam  cesso, 
Fletu  stillans  indefesso  : 
Tibi  soli  tantum  munus, 
Saiva  Tu,  Salvator  unus. 

Nil  in  manu  mecum  fero, 

Sed  me  versus  Crucem  gero  ; 

Vestimenta  nudus  oro, 

Opem  debilis  imploro. 

Fontem  Christi  quaero  immundus. 

Nisi  laves,  moribundus. 

Dum  hos  artus  vita  regit, 
Quando  nox  sepulchro  tegit, 
Mortuos  cum  stare  jubes, 
Sedens  Judex  inter  nubes, 
Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus, 
Condar  intra  Tuum  latus. 
Spectator.  W.  K  G. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
SHELLEY  AND   MARY.* 

The  biography  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 
has  been  repeatedly  attempted,  but  never 
written.  The  memorials  we  possess  of  a 
most  interesting  life  are  disjointed  and 
imperfect.  No  one  has  had  the  skill  or 
the  opportunity  to  weave  them  into  a  life- 
like portrait  of  a  man  remarkable  not  only 
for  the  lustre  of  his  poetical  genius,  but 
for  the  singular  charm  of  his  character 
and  the  strange  and  tragical  incidents  of 
his  existence.  The  notes  appended  by 
Mrs.  Shelley  to  her  edition  of  his  poems 
and  essays  are  valuable,  but  she  was  her- 


extreme  complexity  of  Shelley's  charac- 
ter and  from  the  exceptional  incidents 
which  marked  his  short  but  eventful  life. 
It  is  not  our  intention  on  the  present  oc- 
casion to  add  anything  to  what  has  already 
been  written  in  this  journal  on  his  poeti- 
cal geniuSj  or  to  anticipate  what  we  hope 
to  say  on  a  future  occasion  of  his  prose 
writings;  for  in  our  judgment  Shelley's 
prose  compositions  are,  in  beauty  of 
style  and  vigor  of  thought,  only  one  de- 
gree less  remarkable  than  his  poetry. 
Our  present  object  is  to  endeavor  to  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  a  more  faithful  picture 
of  the  character  of  the  man  —  a  character 


self  a  personage  in  the  drama  of  his  life,    which,  in  his  lifetime,  was  totally  misun- 
who  deserves  to  figure  in  the  place  near- 1  derstood,  and  which  even  now  is  slowly 


est  her  husband.  Mr.  Hogg  had  access 
to  some  of  the  Shelley  papers,  and  he  was 
selected  to  write  the  life  because  he  had 
been  one  of  Shelley's  earliest  friends  ;  but 


working  its  way  through  the  mists  of  time 
to  its  meridian  lustre.  We  have  been  in- 
cited and  encouraged  to  attempt  this  task 
because, we  have  had  access,  through  the 


the  vulgarity  and  egotism  with  which  he  |  indulgence  of  the  Shelley  family,  to  pa- 


executed  a  portion  of  his  task  were  intol- 
erable, and  it  was  broken  off  at  the  very 
period  when  the  life  of  the  poet  became 
most  interesting.  Mr.  Garnett's  "  Relics 
of  Shelley  "  are  marked  by  a  higher  feel- 


pers  and  documents  not  previously  pub- 
lished or  divulged,  which  enable  us  to  add 
some  important  facts  and  original  docu- 
ments to  the  record  of  a  life  at  once  so 
interesting    and   so    imperfectly    known. 


ing  of  the  subject.     Mr.  Rossetti's  edition  \  The  volumes,  whose  title  we  have  prefixed 


of  Shelley's  poems,  with  notes,  is  more 
characteristic  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  ed- 
itor than  of  the  genius  of  the  poet.  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman  has  collected  with  scru- 
pulous and  conscientious  care,  from  vari- 
ous sources,  in  his  great  classical  edition 
of  the  poems  and  prose  works  of  Shelley, 
every  detail  that  can  throw  light  on  the 
purity  of  the  text  and  the  circumstances 


to  these  pages  have  been  prepared  for  the 
press  by  Lady  Shelley,  with  the  object  of 
preserving  from  destruction  the  precious 
records  in  her  possession.  They  com- 
prise all  the  letters  and  other  documents 
of  a  biographical  character  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  Shelley's  representatives. 
The  collection  extends  to  twelve  hundred 
and  forty-three  pages,  and  it  is  probable 


under  which  they  were  composed.     Lady  I  that  even  these  memorials  may  hereafter 


Shelley  herself,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
poet  and  the  faithful  guardian  of  his  rel- 
ics and  his  fame,  published  in  1859  ^ 
small  volume  entitled  "  Shelley  Memori- 
als, from  Authentic  Sources,"  which  has 
gone  through  several  editions,  and  is,  thus 
far,  the  most  ample  disclosure  of  the  Shel- 
ley papers  and  correspondence.  But  the 
record  is  still  incomplete,  partly  because 
some  of  the  most  important  materials  to 
be  derived  from  the  family  archives  have 
not  been  made  public,  and  partly  from  the 

*  Shelley  and  Mary.     A  Collection  of  Letters  and 
Documents  of  a  Biographical  Character,   in  the  pos- 
session of  Sir  Percy  and  Lady  Shelley,  for  private  cir- 
.  culation  only.    3  vols.  8vo.     1882. 


be  enlarged.  A  good  many  of  these  pa- 
pers have  already  been  published,  espe- 
cially the  letters  from  Italy,  in  the  works 
to  which  we  have  referred.  Some  of  them 
are  of  too  private  and  confidential  a  na- 
ture to  be  placed  before  the  public.  But 
we  are  persuaded  that  the  selection  we 
feel  ourselves  justified  in  making  from 
the  remainder,  with  the  permission  of 
those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  subject,  will  not  only  gratify  the  ever- 
extending  circle  of  admirers  of  Shelley's 
genius,  but  will  raise  and  ennoble  the  es- 
timate of  his  disposition  and  character. 

But  the  task  is  a  difficult  one,  and  can 
only,  within  these  limits,  be  very  imper- 
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fectly  performed;  for  the  character  of 
Shelley  is  a  psychological  phenomenon, 
presenting  the  most  unwonted  discrepan- 
cies and  contrasts.  He  had  all  the  sen- 
sitiveness and  excitability,  but  not  the 
irritability,  of  genius  ;  impetuous  and  fiery 
at  the  sight  of  wrong  and  the  tyranny  of 
what  he  deemed  to  be  injustice  or  error, 
he  was  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the  gen- 
tlest and  most  unselfish  of  human  beings. 
In  his  early  childhood  his  father's  house 
at  Field  Place  rang  with  his  gaiety  and 
his  pleasantries ;  he  was  adored  by  his 
sisters,  one  of  whom,  Elizabeth,  did  not 
long  survive  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of 
his  fate  ;  but  this  house  of  gaiety  and 
genius  was  overshadowed  by  the  gloom 
and  precision  of  his  parents,  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  race  to  which  they  had  given  birth. 
School  life,  as  it  existed  in  the  Eton  of 
those  days,  was  repugnant  to  Shelley:  he 
cared  not  for  its  sports;  he  detested  its 
constituted  or  assumed  authority.  The 
spirit  of  rebellion  and  defiance  was  strong 
within  him,  and  made  him  live  the  life  of 
a  solitary  and  an  outlaw.  At  college  this 
spirit  broke  forth  with  wilder  intensity, 
not  in  the  pranks  or  escapades  common  to 
youth,  but  in  a  frenzy  of  thought  which 
gave  birth  to  "  Queen  Mab "  and  the 
atheistical  paper  that  caused  his  expulsion 
from  the  university.  That  paper,  which 
Mr.  Forman  has  reprinted,  is,  barring  its 
offensive  title,  no  more  than  the  agnostics 
of  the  present  day  assert  in  every  page  of 
their  works,  namely,  that  the  existence  of 
the  divine  being  cannot  be  mathemati- 
cally demonstrated  by  proofs  drawn  from 
the  senses  and  the  understanding.  Shel- 
ley was  deluded  by  the  fallacy  that  be- 
cause a  truth  cannot  be  mathematically 
demonstrated  by  the  understanding  it  is 
no  truth  at  all,  and  that  the  reverse  of  it 
becomes  the  more  probable  alternative. 

In  justice  to  Shelley  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  his  later  years  he  dis- 
claimed all  recollection  of  "  Queen  Mab  " 
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Forman  has,  however,  placed  it  amono- 
the  "  Juvenilia  "  at  the  end  of  his  edition, 
and  in  Shelley's  history  it  cannot  be  omit- 
ted ;  but  it  is  no  real  service  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  man  to  reproduce  and  per- 
petuate the  feeble  and  foolish  productions 
of  his  earliest  years.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we 
think  it  just  or  desirable  to  collect  all  th(^B 
crumbs  and  fragments  of  incomplet^^ 
works,  struck  off  in  the  heat  of  composi- 
tion, but  afterwards  rejected  by  the  author 
himself.  Every  one  who  writes,  and  es- 
pecially who  writes  poetry  as  Shelley  did, 
in  woods  and  waters  and  a  thousand  wild 
moods  of  inspiration,  leaves  a  great  deal 
behind  him  which  he  would  never  have 
given  to  the  world,  and  which  had  better 
be  forgotten. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  source  of 
the  anti-religious  opinions  that  Shelley 
adopted  with  so  much  vehemence,  but 
they  were  undoubtedly  inflamed  by  his 
aversion  to  the  tenets  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  which  he  held  to  be  absolutely  in- 
consistent with  the  justice  and  benevo- 
lence of  God,  and  by  his  abhorrence  of 
the  crimes  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  and 
persecution  committed  for  ages  in  the 
name  of  a  pure  and  holy  faith.  He  hated 
priestcraft ;  he  hated  oppression  ;  and  he 
repelled  religious  oppression  more  than 
any  other  form  of  tyranny.  Yet  his  life 
was  spent  in  speculations  of  a  highly  reli- 
gious character.  His  philosophy  was  in- 
tensely spiritual.  He  utterly  rejected  the 
materialism  of  the  French  school :  — 

For  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  that  strange 

state 
Before  the  naked  soul  has  found  its  home, 
All  tend  to  perfect  happiness,  and  urge 
The  restless  wheels  of  being  on  their  way, 
Whose  flashing  spokes,  instinct  with  infinite 

life, 
Bicker  and  burn  to  reach  their  destined  goal. 

These  are  the  ideas  of  Plato,  which  he 
incorporated  with  his  own,  and  of  a  greater 
than  Plato.  Shelley's  "  Essay  on  Chris- 
tianity,"  though    written   from    his    own 


and  its  outrageous  notes  ;  that  he  said  he  j  point  of  view,  contains   passages  which 


supposed  it  was  villanous  trash,  like  the 
fantastic  romances  of  his  boyhood;  and 
that  it  was  republished  without  his  con- 
sent and  against  his  will.  He  was,  in 
fact,  anxious  to  suppress  it.     Mr.  Buxton 


might  be  delivered  from  a  Christian  pul- 
pit; for  no  man  ever  recognized  more 
fully  the  divine  truths  that  humility,  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others,  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  a 
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clear,  calm  vision  of  the  mystery  of  birth 
and  death  are  the  first  conditions  of  manly 
and  virtuous  life  and  thought.  It  hap- 
pened during  the  short  interview  which 
took  place  between  Leigh  Hunt  and  Shel- 
ley just  before  he  was  lost  to  his  friends 
forever,  that  they  visited  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa  together.  This  was  probably  the 
last  time  he  entered  a  Christian  church. 
The  music  and  the  beauty  of  the  edifice 
powerfully  affected  him,  and  he  exclaimed 
to  his  companion,  "  What  a  divine  religion 
that  would  be  which  should  be  founded 
not  on  faith,  but  on  charity!"*  That 
was  the  form  religion  assumed  in  the 
mind  of  Shelley.  St.  Paul  had  said  be- 
fore him,  "The  greatest  of  these  is 
charity." 

As  Shelley  had  repudiated  much  of  the 
faith,  so  too  he,  in  some  important  pas- 
sages of  his  life,  acted  in  violation  of  the 
established  morality  of  his  time  and  his 
country,  not,  however,  as  men  violate 
moral  laws,  whose  rectitude  and  authority 
they  acknowledge,  but  because  he  had 
imbibed  and  adopted  a  different  theory  of 
moral  obligation  to  which  he  adhered. 
Mrs.  Shelley  was  guilty  of  no  exaggera- 
tion when  she  said,  in  her  note  to  "  Alas- 
tor,"  that  "in  all  he  did,  he,  at  tlie  time  of 
doing  it,  believed  himself  justified  to  his 
own  conscience."  When  he  erred  it  was 
by  a  distortion  not  of  moral  purpose,  but 
of  moral  judgment;  not  by  passion,  but 
by  conviction.  Conscience  itself  is  no 
infallible  guide  to  those  who  erect  their 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong.  This 
conception  of  morality  was  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  his  life.  It  led  to  the  most  tre- 
mendous consequences  —  to  the  breach 
of  sacred  ties  —  to  the  defiance  of  social 
order  —  to  illicit  intercourse  —  to  more 
than  one  suicide  —  to  several  distracted 
lives,  until  death  after  death  closed  the 
tragedy.  Yet  even  this  was  not  lawless- 
ness or  libertinism,  but  the  result  of  a 
misguided  philosophy  and  a  mistaken  rule 
of  life.  Shelley  was  no  libertine.  The 
profligacy  of  another  great  poet,  which  he 
witnessed   at   Venice,  shocked   and   dis- 

*  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  autobiography,  says  that  he 
made  this  remark  to  Shelley,  not  Shelley  to  him.  But 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  his  memory  deceived  him, 
and  that  the  words  and  the  sentiment  were  Shelley's. 


gusted  him.  He  detested  obscenity  as 
the  plague-spot  of  literature.  He  ab- 
horred seduction  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
crimes.  When  Harriet  Westbrook,  a  girl 
at  school,  flung  herself  or  was  flung  by 
others  into  his  arms,  with  very  little  love 
or  reason  on  either  side,  he  immediately 
married  her,  though  he  was  but  a  boy 
himself,  because  he  knew  that  any  other 
course  would  be  fatal  to  her  reputation, 
and  that  the  woman  suffered  far  more 
from  such  actions  than  the  man.  How 
unhappily  that  marriage  turned  out  is  well 
known,  though  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  its  fatal  dissolution  have  been  less 
clearly  recorded.  But  no  sooner  was 
Shelley  free  to  contract  other  ties  than 
he  married  Mary  Godwin,  and  the  eight 
years  of  his  life  which  followed  were 
spent  in  the  closest  and  most  complete 
union  of  two  minds  and  hearts  joined  in 
perfect  sympathy  and  constant  devotion. 

The  correspondence  which  took  place 
in  1820  between  Shelley  and  Southey  has 
recently  been  published  as  an  appendix  to 
the  letters  that  passed  between  the  Lau- 
reate and  Miss  Caroline  Bowles.  Southey 
intended  this  publication ;  he  expressly 
says  so  (p.  76);  and  he  gave  Miss  Bowles 
leave  to  copy  the  letters  for  this  purpose. 
We  are  sorry  for  it.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Shelley's  conduct  in  life,  there 
is  a  respectful  ingenuousness  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Southey  which  might  have  dis- 
armed a  less  rancorous  partisan ;  but 
Southey's  answers  are  remarkable  for 
that  arrogant  ferocity  with  which  he  too 
often  spoke  of  poets  who  were  more  than 
his  equals  or  his  rivals.  Where  are  the 
works  of  Southey,  and  where  are  the 
works  of  Shelley  now  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world  1 

On  some  matters  of  fact  Southey  was 
misinformed;  on  others  he  has  spoken 
out  more  plainly  than  any  one  else.  It  is 
untrue  that  Shelley  "attempted  to  make 
proselytes  to  his  atheistical  opinions  in  a 
girls' boarding  school,"  and  that  "one  of 
the  girls  was  expelled  for  the  zeal  with 
which  she  entered  into  his  views."  Har- 
riet Westbrook  was  not  expelled  at  all, 
nor  had  she  then  any  peculiar  views  on 
such  subjects.  But  Southey  said  what 
was  true  when  he  stated  that  "  Shelley's 
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first  speculative  and  literary  associate 
(Hogg)  did  attempt  to  seduce  this  poor 
girl  on  their  way  back  from  Scotland." 
It  is  also  true  that  *'  Harriet's  melancholy 
end  was  the  result  not  of  sensibility  on 
the  score  of  her  husband's  desertion,  but 
of  shame  resulting  from  lier  own  subse- 
quent conduct."  So  far  Shelley  is  in- 
debted to  Southey  for  a  species  of  vin- 
dication; but  nothing  can  justify  the 
bitter  intolerance  of  Southey's  invective. 
He  holds  the  language  of  a  Spanish  in- 
quisitor  to  a  heretic.  Shelley  replied  in 
more  Christian  terms,  "Judge  not,  that 
ye  be  not  judged." 

Mr.  Browning,  in  the  introduction  pre- 
fixed by  him  several  years  ago  to  certain 
alleged  letters  by  Shelley,  which  were 
afterwards  found  to  be  forgeries  and  with- 
drawn from  circulation,  expressed,  in  lan- 
guage not  less  true  than  eloquent,  his 
sense  of  Shelley's  youthful  deviations 
from  the  high  road  of  duty,  common 
sense,  and  propriety,  which  all  occurred 
before  he  was  tvvo-and-twenty,  and  we 
must  be  allowed  to  borrow  from  him  two 
very  just  and  striking  sentences  :  — 

In  this  respect  was  the  experience  of  Shel- 
ley peculiarly  unfortunate  —  that  the  disbelief 
in  him  as  a  man  even  preceded  the  disbelief 
in  him  as  a  writer  ;  the  misconstruction  of  his 
moral  nature  preparing  the  way  for  the  misap- 
preciation  of  his  intellectual  labors. 

And  again  :  — 

It  would  be  hard  indeed  upon  this  young 
Titan  of  genius,  murmuring,  in  divine  music, 
his  human  ignorances,  through  his  very  thirst 
of  knowledge,  and  his  rebellions  in  mere  aspi- 
ration to  law,  if  the  melody  itself  substan- 
tiated the  error,  and  the  tragic  cutting  short 
of  life  perpetuated  into  sins  such  faults  as, 
under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been 
left  behind  by  the  consent  of  the  most  arro- 
gant moralist,  forgotten  on  the  lowest  steps  of 
youth. 

Shelley  himself  regarded  with  pain, 
though  without  bitterness,  for  of  that  he 
was  incapable,  the  harsh  construction 
which  had  been  put  upon  his  youthful  writ- 
ings, and  the  calumnies  which  had  been 
circulated  as  to  his  mode  of  life.  In  a 
letter  to  his  friend  Peacock  (published  by 
Mrs.  Shelley)  he  says,  in  1819  :  — 

I  am  regarded  by  all  who  know  or  hear  of 
me,  except,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  five  individ- 
uals, as  a  rare  prodigy  of  crime  and  pollution, 
whose  look  even  might  infect.  This  is  a  large 
computation,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  men- 
tion more  than  three.  Such  is  the  spirit  of 
the  English  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  .  .  . 
Few  compensate,  indeed,  for  all  the  rest,  and 
if  I  were  alone  I  should  laugh ;  or  if  I  were 


rich  enough  to  do  all  things,  which  I  shall 
never  be.  Pity  me  for  my  absence  from  all 
those  social  enjoyments  which  England  mi^ht 
afford  me,  and  which  I  know  so  well  how  to 
appreciate.  Still,  I  shall  return  some  fine 
morning  out  of  pure  weakness  of  heart. 

And  in  another  touching  letter  :  — 

I  most  devoutly  wish  I  were  living  near 
London.  My  inclinations  point  to  Ilampstead  ; 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  something  more  completely 
suburban.  What  are  mountains,  trees,  heaths, 
or  even  the  glorious  and  ever  beautiful  sky, 
with  such  sunsets  as  I  have  seen  at  Hamp- 
stead,  to  friends  ?  Social  enjoyment,  in  some 
form  or  other,  is  the  alpha  and  the  omega 
of  existence.  All  that  I  see  in  Italy  —  and 
from  my  tower  window  I  now  see  the  magnifi- 
cent peaks  of  the  Apennine  half  enclosing  the 
plain  —  is  nothing  :  it  dwindles  into  smoke  in 
the  mind  when  I  think  of  some  familiar  forms 
of  scenery,  little  perhaps  in  themselves,  over 
which  old  remembrances  have  thrown  a  de- 
lightful color.  How  we  prize  what  we  de- 
spised when  present  !  So  the  ghosts  of  our 
dead  associations  rise  and  haunt  us,  in  revenge 
for  our  having  let  them  starve  and  abandoned 
them  to  perish. 

Shelley  was  naturally  a  social  being. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  and  remote 
from  his  disposition  than  the  fierce  ego- 
tism of  Byron,  who  quarrelled  with  the 
w^orld  and  fled  from  it,  to  indulge  in  soli- 
tary life  all  the  baser  passions  of  his  na- 
ture. Shelley,  on  the  contrary,  lived  in 
Italy  with  his  wife  the  life  of  an  anchor- 
ite, abstemious,  self-denying,  generous  to 
a  fault,  consumed  with  the  desire,  some- 
times injudiciously  directed,  to  do  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  aiding  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  his  power  all  within  his 
reach.  He  never  lived  alone:  he  could 
not  live  alone  ;  and  his  social  disposition 
made  him  indulgent  and  serviceable  to 
persons  with  whom  he  contracted  an  in- 
timacy, although  (with  the  exception  of 
Mary  Shelley)  they  were  immeasurably 
inferior  to  himself,  not  only  in  genius  but 
in  heart.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Shel- 
ley was  a  highly  imaginative  visionary, 
who  passed  his  life  in  a  poetical  dream- 
land and  in  philosophical  speculations, 
which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  insan- 
ity and  unfitted  him  for  society  and  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  Nothing  can  be 
more  untrue.  Like  all  men  of  genius  he 
was  eccentric,  and  the  more  eccentric  as 
he  rebelled  against  many  of  the  conven- 
tional observances  of  society.  Perhaps 
the  greatest,  if  not  the  happiest,  hours  of 
his  life  were  those  he  spent  in  his  boat 
or  in  the  woods,  where  for  the  most  part 
he   conceived  and  roughly  executed   the 
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works  which  make  his  name  imperisha- 
ble. But  the  moment  there  was  anything 
to  be  done,  especially  if  it  was  an  act  of 
kindness  or  public  utility,  he  applied  him- 
self to  it  with  all  the  precison  of  a  man  of 
business.  A  man  of  the  world,  as  it  is 
called,  he  never  was,  and  his  judgment  of 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  other  men  was 
unformed  and  often  erroneous.  But  his 
advice  to  the  young  engineer  whom  he 
helped  with  funds  to  construct  a  steam- 
boat, his  letters  to  Godwin,  and  the  course 
he  recommended  to  others  in  difficult  cir- 
cumstances were  eminently  practical  and 
useful.  His  health,  which  was  never  good, 
disqualified  him  for  active  life,  though  he 
thought  he  might  have  succeeded  in  it. 
He  never  looked  to  poetry  or  to  literary 
fame  as  a  sufficient  and  all-absorbing  ob- 
ject. There  are  not  unfrequent  traces  in 
his  correspondence  that  he  thought  man 
had  other  work  to  perform  on  earth  than 
writing  verses,  even  of  the  noblest  strain. 
Once  he  suggested  to  Peacock  that  it 
might  be  possible  for  him  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  India. 

Unlike  most  of  the  poets  who  live  upon 
the  creation  of  their  own  brain  and  the 
exercise  of  their  art,  Shelley  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  he  devoted  far  more 
of  his  life  and  time  to  the  works  of  others 
than  to  his  own.  Like  his  own  Prince 
Athanase,  — 

He  had  a  gentle  yet  aspiring  mind, 
Just,  innocent,  with  Varied  learning  fed, 

And  such  a  glorious  consolation  find 

In  others'  joy,  when  all  their  own  is  dead  ! 

An  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  and  a 
passionate  love  of  all  the  highest  forms 
of  thought,  literature,  and  even  science, 
even  more  than  for  pure  art,  filled  his  ex- 
istence. He  had  made  himself  master  of 
six  languages^  besides  his.  own  to  which 
he  possessed  the  mistress-key,  and  with 
the  whole  range  of  literature  he  was  fa- 
miliar, from  ^schylus  to  Calderon,  from 
Thucydides  and  Tacitus  to  Gibbon  and 
Sismondi,  but  more  with  the  ancient  than 
with  modern  writers.  Here  and  there  he 
notes  with  regret  some  field  of  enquiry 
(as,  for  instance,  that  of  English  history) 
comparatively  unexplored.  His  days  were 
spent  in  reading,  and  when  evening  came 
he  still  read  on  —  but  then  he  read  aloud 
to  his  wife,  who  shared  his  enthusiasm 
and  his  studies.  The  record  of  the  books 
they  read  together  in  each  year  is  amaz- 
ing. In  the  first  five  months  of  their  con- 
nection, Shelley  at  twenty-two  and  Mary 
at  seventeen,  they  mastered  no  less  than 
sixty  volumes.     Yet,  in  spite  of  his  pre- 


cocity and  its  prodigious  range,  Shelley's 
literary  life  only  extended  from  his  eigh- 
teenth to  his  thirtieth  year.  We  know 
but  one  other  instance  of  a  poet  of  simi- 
lar acquirements;  he  is  happily  still 
amongst  us  ;  but  his  years  more  than  out- 
number fourfold  the  years  of  Shelley's 
literary  activity. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Shelley,  though 
this  he  shared  with  Coleridge,  that  he 
combined  the  finest  imaginative  power 
and  sensibility  with  a  strong  logical  fac- 
ulty and  a  love  of  close  philosophical 
reasoning.  His  prose  essays  on  philo- 
sophical subjects,  though  for  the  most 
part  fragmentary,  are  as  consummate  ex- 
amples of  style  and  thought  as  his  lyrics 
—  nothing  in  them  is  redundant,  nothing 
obscure.  And  when  the  hour  of  inspira- 
tion failed,  he  translated  —  he  translated 
Plato  in  language  that  Plato  would  not 
have  disowned.  Take,  for  example,  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  Agathon  in 
the  translation  of  the  "  Symposium." 
There  is  nothing  in  the  English  language 
of  a  more  buoyant  eloquence.  Compared 
with  the  translation  of  the  same  passage 
by  Mr.  Jowett,  it  is  as  diamond  to  paste. 
Shelley  would  fain  have  turned  the  same 
power  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  from 
metaphysics  and  criticism  to  politics  ;  for 
the  most  earnest  of  all  his  desires  was  to 
protest  against  the  evil  which,  as  he 
thought,  overruled  the  governments  of  the 
world  and  to  advance  the  reign  of  justice 
and  liberty  among  men. 

But  here  his  inexperience  of  the  world, 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  influ- 
ences under  which  he  fell,  betrayed  him 
into  all  the  errors  which  could  perplex  an 
enthusiast.  To  be  born  in  1792  and  to 
enter  upon  life  in  1810  was  to  be  a  witness 
of  the  wildest  revolution,  of  the  most 
desolating  wars,  and  ultimately  of  the 
most  oppressive  reaction  which  had  ever 
afflicted  Europe.  No  wonder  that  Shelley 
imbibed  that  revolutionary  miasma  which 
had  intoxicated  Southey  and  Wordsworth. 
On  such  a  mind  and  at  such  a  time  the 
writings  of  Rousseau  had  an  influence 
which  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  our  own 
generation  to  conceive.  The  regeneration 
of  the  world  was  at  hand.  There  were  to 
be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  These 
bewildering  lights  were  reflected  on  the 
boyish  mind  of  Shelley  by  the  writings  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  the  pedantic 
rigorism  of  Godwin,  who,  without  a  spark 
of  poetry  in  his  own  nature,  was  doomed 
to  overshadow  the  existence  of  a  great 
poet. 

As  Shelley  approached  manhood,  and 
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in  the  remainder  of  his  short  space  of  life, 
England  lay  bound  under  the  darkest 
spells  of  Tory  government  and  religious 
intolerance.  There  was  enough,  and  more 
than  enough,  in  those  years  to  provoke 
the  fiercest  remonstrances  and  the  gloom- 
iest forebodings.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
language  of  the  advanced  Liberals  of  that 
day  was  extravagant,  and  their  theories 
were  wild  ;  it  was  not  given  to  them  to 
foresee  that  the  cause  of  moderate  reform 
and  gradual  progress  would  triumph  in 
the  end  over  the  evils  they  denounced. 
But  sixty  years  ago  a  Radical  was  a 
traitor,  an  apostate,  and  an  outlaw.  In 
some  respects  these  men  lived  before 
their  time;  in  other  respects  they  mistook 
its  course. 

The  changes  which  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed in  the  last  half-century  are  at  least 
as  great  as  any  they  anticipated.  They 
have  been  brought  about  not  by  revolu- 
tion or  by  force  (which  indeed  Shelley 
abhorred),  but  by  peace,  by  the  spread  of 
knowledge,  by  the  reform  of  the  law,  by 
enlarged  tolerance  of  opinion,  and  by  the 
marvellous  material  applications  of  sci- 
ence. But  these  large  steps  of  progress 
towards  a  better  future  of  the  world, 
which  Shelley  saw  as  in  a  dream,  and 
which  he  exaggerated  because  they  ap- 
peared to  him  arrayed  in  visionary  radi- 
ance, had  their  prophets  and  their  martyrs, 
who  were  in  some  degree  the  precursors 
of  another  age.  Some  such  intuition 
burst  on  Shelley  when  he  exclaimed  to 
the  west  wind  rushing  in  a  tempest  over 
the  Arno: — 

Be  thou,  spirit  fierce. 
My  spirit !     Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ! 
And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth, 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     Oh  !  wind. 
If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? 

But  such  expressions  of  a  belief  in  the 
influence  of  his  own  mind  and  writings 
are  extremely  rare  in  Shelley.  He  per- 
ceived that  his  own  times  understood  him 
not,  and  he  had  no  clear  perception  of  his 
relation  to  the  times  to  come. 

It  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Carlyle  that 
unconsciousness  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  transcendent  genius,  and  if  this 
paradox  were  true,  Carlyle's  own  exorbi- 
tant opinion   of  himself  condemns  him. 


But  the  life  of  Shelley  might  be  quoted  in 
support  of  it.  Entirely  devoid  of  affecta- 
tion, with  no  vanity,  and  no  desire  to 
parade  his  works  before  the  world,  he 
does  not  conceal  his  disappointment  at 
the  singular  absence  of  success  which  at: 
tended  his  efforts.  The  limited  notorietl 
he  had  acquired  was  due  to  his  follies  an< 
his  misfortunes,  for  his  works  all  fell  stil| 
born  from  the  press  ;  and  there  is  abui 
dant  evidence  that  he  had  himself  formed 
no  conception  of  their  incomparable  e: 
cellence  and  future  fame.  Byron,  Moore 
Southey,  and  Scott  were  the  poets  of  th< 
day,  whose  name  was  on  every  lip  an( 
who  were  scudding  before  the  breeze  of 
popularity  and  success.  When  the  "Pro- 
metheus" and  "The  Cenci "  could  with 
difficulty  find  a  publisher,  and  their  circu- 
lation was  limited  to  a  few  copies  struck 
off  in  Italy  or  in  Paris,  Shelley  simply 
observes  that  Byron  and  Moore  are  much 
better  poets  than  himself,  although  in 
"The  Cenci  "  he  had  endeavored  to  write 
in  a  more  simple  and  popular  form  ;  but 
he  did  not  "  think  much  of  it."  That  was 
his  own  verdict  on  the  most  powerful 
tragedy  that  had  been  written  in  the  En- 
glish language  since  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  true  that  when  Byron  read 
the  "  Doge  of  Venice  "  to  him  at  Ravenna, 
he  remarked,  in  a  letter  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
that  if  the  "  Foscari "  was  a  tragedy,  his 
own  work  was  not  one. 

The  only  poem  of  his  own  of  which  he 
ever  spoke  in  terms  of  confidence  is  the 
"  Adonais."  The  praise  of  that  immortal 
work  was  welcome  to  him,  for  he  thought 
it  was  deserved,  and  he  was  curious  to 
learn  what  was  said  of  it.  To  Mr.  Oilier, 
his  publisher,  he  wrote:  "The  Adonais, 
in  spite  of  its  mysticism,  is  the  least  im- 
perfect of  my  compositions,  and,  as  the 
image  of  my  regret  and  compassion  for 
poor  Keats,  I  wish  it  to  be  so."  And 
again:  "I  am  especially  curious  to  hear 
the  fate  of  Adonais.  I  confess  I  should 
be  surprised  if  t/ia^  poem  were  born  to 
immortality  of  oblivion."  He  also  thought 
well  of  the  "Prometheus  Unbound," 
though  he  did  not  expect  it  would  find 
more  than  twenty  readers.  Yet  even  at 
that  time  he  wrote  to  the  Gisbornes  :  "  The 
decision  of  the  cause,  whether  or  not  / 
am  a  poet,  is  removed  from  the  present 
time  to  the  hour  when  our  posterity  shall 
assemble ;  but  the  court  is  a  very  severe 
one,  and  I  fear  that  the  verdict  will  be 
'Guilty  — death.'" 

The  extreme  modesty  of  Shelley  was 
perfectly  genuine.  He  condescended 
without  the  least  pretension  to  men  im- 
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measurably  beneath  him  :  he  writes  about 
the  miserable  productions  of  Captain 
Medwin  and  the  feeble  verses  of  Leigh 
Hunt  as  if  they  ranked  with  his  own.  He 
resented  the  furious  attacks  made  on  him 
by  our  Quarterly  contemporary—  not  be- 
cause tliey  criticised  his  poetry,  and  failed 
to  discern  the  splendor  of  a  genius  which 
was  to  be  a  glory  of  our  language  and  of 
the  world,  but  because  he  regarded  them 
as  the  expression  of  personal  injustice 
and  malice,  and  because  they  calumniated 
his  manner  of  life.  The  article  on  "  Alas- 
tor  "  was  at  first  attributed  to  Southey 
(whom  Slielley  had  known  and  liked),  but 
that  proved  untrue.  It  was  then  imputed 
to  Milman,  and  Shelley  denounced  it  as 
the  work  of  an  angry  priest.  Milman, 
with  admirable  magnanimity,  never  re- 
pelled the  charge,  though,  in  fact,  few 
men  were  more  keenly  alive  to  Shelley's 
genius.  We  now  learn,  after  all,  that  this 
much-contested  article  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  Coleridge  —  not  the  poet,  but  his 
nephew,  whom  we  have  all  known  in 
calmer  times  as  the  venerable,  amiable, 
and  accomplished  Sir  John  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge, a  judge  and  a  privy  councillor! 
But  these  incidents  had  but  a  passing 
effect  on  Shelley,  He  was  more  anxious 
for  the  success  of  others,  as,  for  example, 
Leigh  Hunt,  than  for  his  own,  and  far 
more  intent  on  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, of  his  own  thoughts,  and  of  the  great 
writers  of  old,  than  on  his  own  fame.  In 
the  library  at  Ferrara  Shelley  saw  and 
compared  two  manuscripts  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Ariosto  and  Tasso :  of  the 
latter  (who  was  his  favorite)  he  says  :  "  It 
is  the  symbol  of  an  intense  and  earnest 
mind,  exceeding  at  times  its  own  depth, 
and  admonished  to  return  by  the  waters 
of  oblivion  striking  upon  its  adventurous 
feet."  The  words  appear  to  us  to  be  still 
more  appropriate  to  him  who  wrote  them. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
mark that  our  own  opinions  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from  many  of  the  opin- 
ions which  Shelley  had,  as  we  think,  the 
misfortune  to  entertain  and  to  express. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  to  us  that  to  any 
man  of  intellect  nature  should  be  so  elo- 
quent and  Heaven  so  speechless  ;  that  he 
should  have  revelled  in  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  without  reaching  its  highest  con- 
clusions ;  that  he  should  have  practised 
many  of  the  Christian  virtues  without  ac- 
knowledging the  supreme  beauty  and 
authority  of  the  Christian  law;  that  he 
should  have  pursued  phantoms  which  he 
took  for  ideal  virtue  and  truth,  and  missed 
the  reality.     But  his  character  and  his 


genius  claim  a  large  measure  of  tolerance 
and  sympathy.  He  differed  as  much  from 
the  ordinary  standard  of  mankind  as  if 
there  had  been  in  him  the  soul  of  some 
superior  order  of  beings.  The  thought  of 
death  was  ever  present  to  him  ;  it  pervades 
all  he  wrote,  from  the  first  invocation  of 
his  earliest  poem,  — 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep  ! 

down  to  the  closing  strains  of  life.  His 
own  death,  sudden,  mysterious,  in  the 
bosom  of  the  ocean  he  loved,  broke  the 
spell  that  bound  him.  It  was  the  watch- 
word of  liberty  to  a  powerful  spirit  in  a 
feeble  frame,  and  he  passed  from  dark- 
ness to  the  fulness  of  a  purer  light. 

But  enough  of  these  general  considera- 
tions, which  are  suggested  to  us  by  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  memorials 
of  Shelley's  life  now  before  us,  for  they 
have  considerably  modified  and  raised  our 
own  opinion,  not  of  the  poet,  but  of  the 
man.  We  shall  now  confine  ourselves 
more  closely  to  these  records,  passing 
over  his  earliest  youth,  which  has  been 
fully  related  by  others. 

Shelley  was  expelled  from  Oxford  on 
Lady  Day,  i8il;  his  father,  deeply  irri- 
tated, forbade  him  to  return  to  Field 
Place  ;  he  took  lodgings  in  Poland  Street, 
London,  where  he  lived  in  great  pecu- 
niary embarrassment.  His  sisters  saved 
their  pocket-money,  and  sent  secretly  to 
their  brother  the  fruits  of  their  economy, 
and,  as  they  dared  not  meet  him,  it  was 
conveyed  to  him  by  their  schoolfellow,  a 
handsome  girl  named  Harriet  Westbrook. 
This  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  her 
family,  which  was  much  below  his  own  in 
rank  and  position.  There  seems  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Westbrooks  encour- 
aged the  intimacy,  more  especially  Eliza 
Westbrook,  a  sister  much  older  than 
Harriet  and  than  Shelley  himself.  She 
had  her  own  views  and  purposes  in  pro- 
moting this  connection.  Shelley,  who  was 
just  recovering  from  the  disappointment 
of  his  early  attachment  to  his  cousin, 
Harriet  Grove,  offered,  by  a  generous  im- 
pulse, to  marry  the  second  Harriet,  be- 
cause she  complained  that  her  father 
insisted  on  sending  her  back  to  school. 
The  plan  of  the  elopement  was  known  to 
Eliza  Westbrook,  who  ought  to  have  been 
her  sister's  guardian.  Their  mother  was 
alive,  but  she  seems  to  have  taken  no 
steps  in  the  matter,  and  we  strongly  sus- 
pect that  the  Westbrook  family  were 
privy  to  the  elopement,  which  promised 
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to  place  their  daughter  in  a  rank  of  life 
far  above  her  own.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  restrain  the  young  lady  or  to  fol- 
low the  fugitives,  which  would  not  have 
been  difficult. 

The  following  letter  from  Shelley's 
cousin  Charles  Grove  to  Lady  Shelley 
gives  a  precise  account  of  this  occur- 
rence :  — 

Grey's  Lodge,  Torquay,  Feb.  24,  i860. 

My  dear  Lady  Shelley,  —  Bysshe's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Harriet  Westbrook  was  in 
January  181 1.  I  was  his  companion  on  his 
first  visit  to  her  to  take  a  present  from  his  sis- 
ter Mary,  who  was  at  school  with  her.  His 
acquaintance  with  her  was  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  his  coming  to  London  within  two 
months,  having  been  expelled  from  Oxford. 
Then,  if  not  before  that,  Miss  Westbrook  had 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Bysshe  in 
consequence  of  his  having  published  a  ro- 
mance (Zastrozzi). 

In  consequence  of  his  father's  refusal  to  re- 
ceive him  at  Field  Place  at  that  time,  my  eldest 
brother,  Thomas,  and  his  first  wife,  invited 
Bysshe  to  their  house  in  Radnorshire,  Cwm 
Elan.  From  thence,  in  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  Bysshe  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  circum- 
stances had  led  Harriet  Westbrook  to  throw 
herself  upon  his  protection,  and  that  whereas 
his  own  happiness  was  altogether  blighted  in 
having  lost  the  hope  of  being  united  to  my  sis- 
ter (Harriet  Grove),  their  engagement  having 
been  dissolved  in  the  summer  of  1810,  he  con- 
sidered the  only  thing  worth  living  for  was 
self-sacrifice  for  the  happiness  of  others.  He 
expressed  his  resolution  as  being  taken,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  leave  Cwm  in  conse- 
quence. After  his  signature  he  added  this 
P.S.:  — 

Hear  it  not,  Percy,  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

Bysshe  did  not  elope  immediately  on  leaving 
Cwm  Elan,  but  went  to  Captain  Pilford,  his 
uncle  in  Sussex.  From  his  house  it  was  that 
he  came  to  my  brother  John  in  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields,  in  October  181 1.  Here  he  ar- 
ranged his  plan  unknown  to  my  brother,  but 
not  unknown  to  me.  Bysshe  went  to  a  small 
coffee-house  in  Mount  Street,  whence  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  Harriet  mentioning  the  time  he 
would  be  ready  with  a  hackney  coach  the  next 
morning.  Bysshe  and  I  went  together  the 
next  morning  to  Mount  Street,  where  we  were 
soon  joined  by  Miss  H.  W.  We  drove  to  the 
place  in  the  city  from  whence  the  Northern 
Mails  started,  I  think  it  was  the  Spread  Eagle 
in  Gracechurch  Street.  There  we  remained 
the  whole  day  till  the  hour  of  departure,  which 
was  about  8  P.M.,  when  I  saw  them  into  the 
Edinburgh  Mail  and  took  leave  of  them. 
Yours,  etc., 

Charles  Grove. 

Shelley  viras  nineteen  and  his  wife  six- 
teen when  this  occurred.     It  should  be 


added  that,  as  some  doubt  was  cast  on  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  which  took  place 
on  their  arrival  in  Scotland,  Shelley  mar- 
ried his  wife  a  second  time  in  England, 
and  this  not  long  before  their  final  sepa- 
ration. Tiiis  was  done  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  doubt  of  the  legitimacy 
of  an  expected  heir,  who  was,  in  fact, 
born  some  months  afterwards. 

This  rash  marriage  was  the  first  fatal 
step  in  the  disasters  of  Shelley's  life.  It 
was  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that, 
on  their  return  to  England  soon  after- 
wards, Eliza  Westbrook  met  them  at 
York,  and  quartered  herself  upon  them 
with  a  tenacity  which  Shelley  never  had 
the  strength  to  shake  off,  although  he 
soon  found  out  that  he  had  great  reason 
to  detest  this  unwelcome  appendage. 
Many  men  have  suffered  things  untold 
from  their  mothers-in-law,  who  accord- 
ingly have  an  indifferent  reputation  ;  but 
it  was  the  fate  of  Shelley  to  be  sacrificed 
and  devoured  by  his  sisters-in-law.  Eliza 
Westbrook,  and  afterwards  Jane  Clair- 
mont,  the  daughter  of  Godwin's  second 
wife  by  her  first  marriage,  were  the  curses 
of  his  existence.  Jane  Clairmont,  how- 
ever, was  in  no  way  related  in  blood  to 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Godwin. 

We  shall  not  repeat  what  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Hogg  and  others  of  the  next  three 
years  of  Shelley's  life.  Sir  Timothy  had 
so  far  relaxed  that  he  allowed  his  son 
200/.  a  year,  and  on  this  small  income  the 
boy  and  girl  pair,  with  their  co?tstJ'icior^ 
wandered  to  Ireland,  to  the  Lakes,  to 
Wales  —  a  desultory,  uncertain  mode  of 
life,  of  which  small  record  remains.  The 
autumn  of  1813  found  them  temporarily 
settled  at  a  house  called  High  Elms,  near 
Bracknell,  where  Hogg  visited  them.  But 
their  relations  had  then  become  extremely 
painful.  It  is  stated  in  the  "  Memorials  : " 
"Towards  the  close  of  1813  estrange- 
ments, which  for  some  time  had  been 
slowly  growing  between  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  came  to  a  crisis.  Separation  en- 
sued, and  Mrs.  Shelley  returned  to  her 
father's  house.  Here  she  gave  birth  to 
her  second  child  —  a  son,  who  died  in 
1826."  More  has  not  been  said,  and  a 
natural  reluctance  is  felt  to  touch  on  the 
weakness  of  an  unhappy  woman  who  was 
more  sinned  against,  by  some  of  her  near- 
est connections,  than  sinning.  But  the 
causes  of  this  estrangement  date  from  a 
much  earlier  period  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. Mr.  Peacock's  statement  (in 
Frazer'^s  Mas^azine)  that  "  there  was  no 
estrangement,  no  shadow  of  a  thought  of 
separation,  till  Shelley  became  acquainted, 
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not  long  after  the  second  marriage  (March 
24,  1814),  with  the  lady  who  was  subse- 
quently his  second  wife,"  is  not  only  un- 
founded, but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
Harriet  Shelley  had  for  some  time  past 
acquired  habits  the  most  repugnant  to 
Shelley's  abstemious  vegetarian  diet,  and 
in  this',  to  say  the  least  of  it,  she  had  not 
been  checked  by  her  sister,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances had  occurred  which  prove 
how  little  they  were  united.  We  believe 
it  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  separation  of  Shelley  and  his  wife 
had  virtually  taken  place  before  his  inti- 
macy with  Godwin's  daughter  began.  He 
had  known  Godwin  since  1812,  but  Mary 
Godwin  was  then  a  child  of  fourteen,  and 
Shelley  had  taken  no  notice  of  her.  It 
was  not  unti!  June  or  July,  1814,  that  these 
two  fiery  natures  discovered  and  disclosed 
their  mutual  attachment.  On  July  28  they 
left  England  together ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  even  this  step  was 
scarcely  premeditated,  and  that  a  few 
days  before  Mary  Godwin  believed  and 
acknowledged  their  union  to  be  impossi- 
ble. Harriet  Shelley  returned,  or  had  al- 
ready returned,  to  her  father's  house. 
Shelley  made  over  to  her  a  part  of  his 
income,  and  she  retained  all  that  she  re- 
ceived from  her  own  family.  She  was, 
therefore,  not  exposed  to  any  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  except  those  caused  by 
her  own  imprudence.  lanthe,  the  eldest 
child  of  Shelley,  remained  with  her,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn,  as  above 
mentioned,  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  inherited  the 
Shelley  title  and  estates.  We  are  not 
aware  that  there  exists  any  record  of 
strong  feeling  on  her  part  against  Shelley 
caused  by  this  breach  of  duty  —  perhaps 
it  was  not  unexpected  by  her. 

But  the  most  singular  trait  in  this 
strange  history  is  that  Shelley  himself  re- 
garded his  elopement  as  no  breach  at  all 
of  at  least  friendly  relations  with  his  wife  ; 
for  within  a  fortnight  he  wrote  her  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Troyes,  whilst  he  was 
on  the  road  to  Switzerland  with  Mary. 

Troyes,  120  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  way  to 
Switzerland,  August  13,  1814. 
My  dearest  Harriet,  — I  write  to  you  from 
this  detestable  town  ;  I  write  to  show  that  I 
do  not  forget  you  ;  I  write  to  urge  you  to  come 
to  Switzerland,  where  you  will  at  last  find  one 
firm  and  constant  friend,  to  whom  your  inter- 
ests will  be  always  dear  —  by  whom  your  feel- 
ings will  never  wilfully  be  injured.  From 
none  can  you  expect  this  but  me  —  all  else  are 
either  unfeeling   or  selfish,  or   have   beloved 

friends  of  their  own,  as  Mrs.  B ,  to  whom 

their  attention  and  affection  is  confined. 


I  will  write  at  length  from  Neufchatel,  or 
you  direct  your  letters  "  au  Bureau  de  la  Poste, 
Neufchatel,"  until  you  hear  again.  We  have 
journeyed  from  Paris  on  foot,  with  a  mule  to 
carry  our  baggage  ;  and  Mary,  who  has  not 
been  sufficiently  well  to  walk,  fears  the  fatigue 
of  walking.  We  passed  through  a  fertile 
country,  neither  interesting  from  the  character 
of  the  inhabitants  nor  the  beauty  of  the  scen- 
ery. We  came  120  miles  in  four  days;  the 
last  two  days  we  passed  over  the  country  that 
was  the  seat  of  war.  I  cannot  describe  to  you 
the  frightful  desolation  of  this  scene  ;  village 
after  village  entirely  ruined  and  burned,  the 
white  ruins  towering  in  innumerable  forms  of 
destruction  among  the  beautiful  trees.  The 
inhabitants  were  famished;  families  once  in- 
dependent now  beg  their  bread  in  this  wretched 
country  ;  no  provisions  ;  no  accommodation  ; 
filth,  misery,  and  famine  everywhere.  (You 
will  see  nothing  of  this  on  your  route  to  Ge- 
neva.) I  must  remark  to  you  that,  dreadful  as 
these  calamities  are,  I  can  scarcely  pity  the 
inhabitants ;  they  are  the  most  unamiable,  in- 
hospitable, and  unaccommodating  of  the  hu- 
man race.  We  go  by  some  carriage  from  this 
town  to  Neufchatel,  because  I  have  strained 
my  leg,  and  am  unable  to  walk.  I  hope  to  be 
recovered  by  that  time  ;  but  on  our  last  day's 
journey  I  was  perfectly  unable  to  walk.  Mary 
resigned  the  mule  to  me.  Our  walk  has  been, 
excepting  this,  sufficiently  agreeable  ;  we  have 
met  none  of  the  robbers  they  prophesied  at 
Paris.  You  shall  know  our  adventures  more 
detailed  if  I  do  not  hear  at  Neufchatel  that  I 
am  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  communicat- 
ing to  you  in  person,  and  of  welcoming  you  to 
some  sweet  retreat  I  will  procure  for  you 
among  the  mountains.  I  have  written  to  Pea- 
cock to  superintend  money  affairs  ;  he  is  ex- 
pensive, inconsiderate,  and  cold,  but  surely  not 
utterly  perfidious  and  unfriendly  and  unmind- 
ful of  our  kindness  to  him ;  besides,  interest 
will  secure  his  attention  to  these  things.  I 
wish  you  to  bring  with  you  the  two  deeds 
which  Tahourdin  has  to  prepare  for  you,  as 
also  a  copy  of  the  settlement.  Do  not  part 
with  any  of  your  money.  But  what  shall  be 
done  about  the  books  ?  You  can  consult  on 
the  spot.  With  love  to  my  sweet  little  lanthe, 
ever  most  affectionately  yours,  S. 

I  write  in  great  haste;  we  depart  directly. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more 
wild  and  impracticable  —  the  more  so  as 
Shelley  himself,  travelling  with  another 
woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  invites  his 
wife  in  terms  of  endearment  to  join  him 
in  Switzerland,  which  he  had  not  reached 
and  where  he  was  not  going  to  stay.  It 
is  the  scheme  of  a  reckless  child.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  serious  character  and 
the  deplorable  consequences  which  this 
scappatiira^  as  Mrs.  Shelley  somewhere 
calls  it,  subsequently  assumed,  the  narra- 
tive would  read  more  like  a  fairy  tale  of 
babes  wanderins:  in  a   wood  —  a  Mdhr' 
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chen  ohne  Ejtde  —  than  a  passage  in  the 
lives  of  contemporary  men  and  women. 
For  we  have  the  whole  record  before  us. 
It  was  the  practice  of  Shelley  and  Mary 
to  keep  a  short  journal  of  the  occurrences 
of  each  day.  This  record  begins  on  the 
very  day  of  their  elopement.  It  was  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  their  lives.  Few 
human  existences  can  be  traced  so  mi- 
nutely —  where  they  were,  what  they  did, 
what  they  read,  whom  they  saw,  now  and 
then  what  they  felt  and  thought  —  it  is 
all  there  in  an  unbroken,  indissoluble 
union,  sometimes  entered  by  one  hand, 
sometimes  by  the  other,  but  always  in  one 
journal  book.  The  first  page  records  the 
starting-point  of  this  new  life.  They  fled 
from  London  at  four  in  the  morning, 
reached  Dover  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
embarked  in  an  open  boat  at  six,  and 
crossed  the  Channel  in  the  night. 

The  wind  was  violent  and  contrary.  If  we 
could  not  reach  Calais,  the  sailors  proposed 
making  Boulogne.  They  promised  only  two 
hours'  sail  from  the  shore,  yet  hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  we  were  still  far  distant  when  the 
moon  sank  in  the  red  and  stormy  horizon,  and 
the  fast-flashing  lightning  became  pale  in  the 
breaking  day.  We  were  proceeding  slowly 
against  the  wind,  when  suddenly  a  thunder 
squall  struck  the  sail  and  the  waves  rushed 
into  the  boat ;  even  the  saitors  believed  that 
our  situation  was  perilous.  The  wind  had 
now  changed,  and  we  drove,  before  a  wind 
that  came  in  violent  gusts,  directly  to  Calais. 

Mary  did  not  know  our  danger  ;  she  was 
resting  between  my  knees,  that  were  unable  to 
support  her  ;'she  did  not  speak  or  look,  but  I 
felt  that  she  was  there.  I  had  time  in  that 
moment  to  reflect  and  even  to  reason  upon 
death ;  it  was  rather  a  thing  of  discomfort  and 
of  disappointment  than  of  horror  to  me.  We 
should  never  be  separated,  but  in  death  we 
might  not  feel  or  know  our  union  as  now.  I 
hope,  but  my  hopes  are  not  unmixed  with  fear 
for  what  will  befall  this  inestimable  spirit 
when  we  appear  to  die. 

The  morning  broke ;  the  lightning  died 
away;  the  violence  of  the  wind  abated;  we 
arrived  at  Calais  whilst  Mary  still  slept ;  we 
drove  upon  the  sands ;  suddenly  the  broad  sun 
rose  over  France.* 

Never  certainly  was  an  elopement  de- 
scribed with  such  reflections  or  in  such 
terms.      Jane     Clairmont     accompanied 

*  The  journal  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  was 
afterwards  in  part  rewritten  by  Mary  Shelley  and  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "  A  History  of  Six  weeks'  Tour 
through  a  Part  of  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holland."  It  was  also  prefixed  by  her  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  "  Essays  and  Letters  "  published  in  1840. 
But  there  is  no  reference  in  this  published  narrative  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  journey  was 
made,  and  many  striking  passages  are  omitted.  Our 
extracts  are  from  the  original  journal  kept  at  the  time. 
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them  in  their  flight.  How  she  fared  in 
the  voyage  does  not  appear.  She  is  usu- 
ally mentioned  in  the  journals  by  the  more 
euphonious  name  of  Clare. 

Soon,  however,  the  highflown  language 
of  love,  poetry,  and  romance  subsides 
into  pure  comedy.  They  reach  Paris  on 
August  2;  Shelley  finds  out  that  he  hasi 
no  money,  and  sells  his  watch  and  chaii. 
for  eight  napoleons  and  five  francs  ;  al 
length  a  remittance  of  60/.  arrives,  an('. 
they  resolve  to  proceed  on  foot  to  Switzew 
land. 

Monday,  August  8.  —  (Mary.)  Jane  anc 
Shelley  go  to  the  ass  merchant ;  we  buy  ar 
ass.  Day  spent  in  preparations  for  departure 
We  set  out  for  Charenton  in  the  evening,  car- 
rying the  ass,  who  was  weak  and  unfit  for  la- 
bor. We  arrived  at  Charentoft  late.  Onei 
horrible  spasm. 

Tuesday,  Atigust  9.  —  (Shelley.)  We  sell! 
our  ass  and  purchase  a  mule,  in  which  we  much] 
resemble  him  who  never  made  a  bargain  but 
always  lost  half.  .  .  .  We  arrive  without  ad- 
ventures, but  not  without  feelings  of  pride  and! 
pleasure,  at  Guignes,  a  town  nine  leagues  from^ 
Charenton. 

So  they  go  on,  through  villages  and: 
towns  devastated  by  the  Cossacks,  to  I 
Provins,  Nogent,  and  Troyes.  There,! 
Shelley  having  sprained  his  foot,  theyi 
resolve  to  continue  the  journey  en  votture^l 
and  the  letter  we  have  just  quoted  was' 
written  to  his  wife.  Mule  and  saddle  arel 
sold  with  a  loss  of  fifteen  napoleons,  andi 
a  carriage  bought  for  five  napoleons,  andi 
a  mule  hired  to  take  it  to  NeufchatelJ 
Thence  to  Soleure  and  Lucerne.  The 
Lake  of  ^.ucerne  enchants  them. 

August  23. —  We  land  at  Bessen  (?).  We^ 
sleep  at  Brunnen.  Before  we  sleep,  however,' 
we  look  out  of  window. 

Wednesday,  August  24.  —  We  consult  on] 
our  situation.  We  cannot  procure  a  house;* 
we  are  in  despair ;  the  filth  of  the  apartment] 
is  terrible  to  Mary;  she  cannot  bear  it  ail  thej 
winter.  ...  At  last  we  find  a  lodging  in  an; 
ugly  house  they  call  the  Chateau  for  one  louisj 
per  month,  which  we  take  ;  it  consists  of  two| 
rooms.  Mary  and  Shelley  walk  to  the  shore  ■ 
of  the  lake  and  read  the  description  of  the; 
siege  of  Jerusalem  in  Tacitus. 

Thursday,  August  25.  —  We  read  Abbe  Ba- 
ruel's  "  Histoire  de  Jacobinisme."  Shelley' 
and  Jane  make  purchases.  We  pack  up  our! 
things  and  take  possession  of  our  house,  which  1 
we  have  engaged  for  six  months.  We  arrangel 
our  apartment  and  write  part  of  Shelley's  j 
romance. 

Friday,  August  26.  —  Write  the  romance  till 
three  o'clock.     Propose   crossing   Mount    St.. 
Gothard.     Determine  at  last  to  return  to  En-j 
gland ;  only  wait  to  set   off  till   the   washer- 1 
woman  brings    home    our   linen.     The   littlei 
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Frenchman  arrives  with  tubs  and  plums  and 
scissors  and  salt.  The  linen  is  not  dry;  we 
are  compelled  to  wait  till  to-morrow. 

They  proceeded  by  boat,  ever  Shelley's 
favorite  mode  of  conveyance,  down  the 
Reuss  and  the  Rhine,  sometimes  sleeping 
in  the  boat,  whirled  onwards  by  the  cur- 
rent and  meeting  with  sundry  discomforts 
till  they  reach  Holland,  and  land  at 
Gravesend,  without  a  penny  to  pay  the 
captain,  on  September  13.  The  whole 
expedition  lasted  forty-seven  days. 

On  the  following  day  Shelley  calls  on 
Harriet,  his  wife,  "  who  iscertainly  a  very 
odd  creature;"  engages  lodgings;  and 
reads  "  The  Excursion  "  to  Mary,  in  which 
they  are  much  disappointed.  The  details 
of  this  gipsy  life,  very  shortly  given  in 
the  journal  book,  are  inexpressibly  queer 
and  diverting.  They  read  incessantly, 
frequently  aloud :  "  Thalaba,"  Lewis's 
"Monk,"  Godwin's  "Political  Justice," 
Anacreon,  "Madoc,"  "  Rasselas,"  "The 
Empire  of  the  Nairs,"  and  a  dozen  other 
books  are  rapidly  devoured;  and  indeed, 
this  passion  for  copious  and  omnivorous 
reading  never  abandons  either  Shelley  or 
Mary  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  For 
amusement  they  "  sail  little  boats  "  on 
the  lakesof  Naugis  (wherever  that  may 
be),  "set  off  little  fire-boats  and  let  off 
fireworks,"  and  make  plans  for  converting 
and  liberating  two  heiresses,  and  running 
off  to  the  west  of  Ireland.  In  the  midst 
of  these  puerilities,  Shelley  fires  off  a 
magnanimous  sentiment  which  might 
have  been  a  warning  and  a  forecast  of  his 
future. 

Friday,  October  14.  —  Jane's  insensibility  and 
incapacity  for  the  slightest  degree  of  friend- 
ship. The  feelings  occasioned  by  this  discov- 
ery prevent  me  (Shelley)  from  maintaining  any 
measure  in  security.  .  .  .  Beware  of  giving 
way  to  trivial  sympathies.  Content  yourself 
with  one  great  affection  — with  a  single  mighty 
hope  :  let  the  rest  of  mankind  be  the  subjects 
of  your  benevolence,  your  justice,  and,  as  hu- 
man beings,  of  your  sensibility;  but  as  you 
value  many  hours  of  peace,  never  suffer  more 
than  one  even  to  approach  the  hallowed  circle. 
Nothing  should  shake  the  great  spirit  which  is 
not  sufficiently  mighty  to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  The 
most  exalted  philosophy,  the  truest  virtue, 
consists  in  an  habitual' contempt  of  self ;  a 
subduing  of  all  angry  feelings ;  a  sacrifice  of 
pride  and  selfishness.  When  you  attempt  to 
benefit  either  an  individual  or  a  community, 
abstain  from  imputing  it  as  an  error  that  they 
despise  or  overlook  your  virtue. 

Never  was  there  a  stranger  combination 
of  lofty  sentiments,  of  poetry  and  philos- 
ophy, of  genius  and  literary  acquirements, 
with  a  simplicity  worthy  of  Moses  Prim- 


rose at  the  fair,  and  of  pastimes  which 
might  have  amused  an  infant.  For,  during 
all  this  autumn  of  1814,  Shelley  was  in 
a  position  of  extreme  embarrassment. 
Godwin,  indignant  at  the  flight  of  his 
daughters,  refused  to  see  or  correspond 
with  them.  Shelley's  relations  with  Har- 
riet are  not  unfriendly;  he  frequently 
calls  on  her.  "We,"  says  Mary,  "think 
of  calling  on  her."  A  good-humored  let- 
ter arrives  from  Harriet,  but  meanwhile 
she  was  incurring  debts  for  which  Shelley 
was  of  course  liable,  and  on  October  20 
Harriet  leaves  her  father's  house  to  go  we 
know  not  whither.  Desperate  attempts 
are  made  to  raise  money  to  meet  their 
daily  wants  and  pay  these  debts.  Shelley 
resorts  to  money-lenders  and  post-obits  at 
a  ruinous  charge;  he  is  tracked  by  bailiffs, 
and  obliged  to  fly  to  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment ;  Mary  and  he  can  only  meet  by  ap- 
pointment in  St.  Paul's  or  Staple  Inn; 
they  correspond,  and  Shelley,  in  the  midst 
of  terms  of  endearment  and  distress,  ad- 
vises her  to  read  Cicero's  "  Paradoxa," 
"one  particularly  concerning  Regulus." 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  indescribable  con- 
fusion Harriet  Shelley,  about  December 
I,  gives  birth  to  a  son  and  heir.  On  the 
following  day  Shelley  calls  on  Harriet, 
"who  treats  him  with  insulting  selfish- 
ness :  "  no  wonder.  Meanwhile  Godwin's 
affairs  were,  as  usual,  in  a  wretched 
plight ;  and  although  he  had  refused  to 
communicate  with  Shelley  except  through 
an  attorney,  Shelley  contrives  to  raise 
90/.,  which  is  sent  to  his  relief. 

These  degrading  troubles  fortunately 
soon  came  to  an  end.  In  consequence  of 
the  death  of  Sir  Bysshe  Shelley  in  Jan- 
uary, 1815,  Sir  Timothy  succeeded  to  the 
baronetcy  and  the  estates,  and,  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  advice,  he  consented  to 
allow  his  son  1,000/.  a  year.  For  the 
simple  wants  and  habits  of  the  poet  this 
income  was  an  ample  one;  but  to  supply 
his  boundless  munificence  to  others  and 
the  exactions  of  those  who  preyed  upon 
his  kindness,  ten  times  the  amount  would 
not  have  sufficed.  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  Shelley  estimated  that  he  had 
charged  the  family  estates,  which  were 
entailed  on  him,  with  debt  to  the  amount 
of  22,500/.;  for  this  sum  he  had  received 
far  less  in  cash,  and  a  great  part  of  what 
he  did  receive  was  spent  in  assisting 
Godwin  and  other  persons.  As,  however, 
he  died  before  his  father,  the  post-obits 
never  became  due.  Shelle}',  in  the  course 
of  this  winter,  walked  a  hospital  in  the 
hope  of  learning  enough  of  surgery  to 
enable  him  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
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the  poor.  But  he  was  himself  in  a  de- 
plorable state  of  health,  threatened  with 
symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption  and 
subject  to  paroxysms  of  pain. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1815  passed 
more  calmly.  On  February  20,  Mary 
gave  birth  to  a  little  girl,  a  seven  months' 
child,  which  lived  but  a  few  days.  On 
April  10,  Shelley  "passes  the  morning 
with  Harriet,  who  is  in  a  surprisingly 
good  humor;"  and  on  April  21  and  22 
Shelley  ''goes  to  Harriet  to  procure  his 
son,  who  is  to  appear  in  one  of  the 
courts:"  but  he  "has  been  much  teased 
by  Harriet."  Was  there  ever  such  a  sit- 
uation ?  However,  Shelley  and  Mary 
read  enormously:  Ariosto,  Gibbon,  Co- 
rinne,  Fontenelle,  Wordsworth,  Spenser, 
Ovid,  Sallust,  Livy,  Seneca,  Hesiod,  He- 
rodotus, Thucydides,  Homer,  the  New 
Testament,  appear  in  the  long  list  of 
works  devoured  or  perused.  In  May,  to 
their  infinite  relief,  Jane  Clairmont  leaves 
them  and  retires  to  a  cottage  in  the  coun- 
try. "After  so  much  discontent,  such 
violent  scenes,  such  a  turmoil  of  passion 
and  hatred,"  she  says,  "you  will  hardly 
believe  how  enraptured  I  am  with  this 
dear  little  quiet  spot."  But  that  truce 
was  to  be  of  short  duration.  Shelley  and 
Mary  made  a  tour  along  the  Devonshire 
coast  and  a  visit  to  Clifton,  after  which 
he  rented  a  house  on  Bishopgate  Heath, 
in  Windsor  Forest.  In  those  woodlands 
he  composed  "  Alastor,"  the  first  poem  he 
gave  openly  to  the  world. 

Soon  fresh  evils  from  similar  causes 
were  about  to  arise,  by  which  Shelley  was 
doomed  to  suffer  for  the  faults  of  others. 
During  Jane  Clairmont's  absence  from 
Mary  to  that  retreat  which  she  had  de- 
scribed in  glowing  language,  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of,  and  formed  a  con- 
nection with,  Lord  Byron  quite  unknown 
to  any  of  her  family,  we  are  not  told  how 
or  when.*  But  a  few  dates  tell  the  story. 
Lady  Byron  withdrew  from  her  husband 
in  the  middle  of  January,  1816.  Lord 
Byron  left  England  on  April  25,  1816. 
The  child,  afterwards  called  Allegra,  the 
offspring  of  Lord  Byron  and  Jane  Clair- 
mont, was  born  on  January  12,  1817.  We 
need  say  no  more.  But  already,  on  May 
6,  1816,  Jane  Clairmont  was  at  Paris  on 
her  way  to  join  Lord  Byron,  and  on  May 
13  she  arrived  at  Geneva.    "  Yielding,"  as 


*  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  this  connection  of 
Byron  and  Jane  Clairmont  existed  before  Lady  Byron 
quitted  her  husband,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  that  mysterious  oc- 
currence. Certainly  the  connection  did  exist  immedi- 
ately afterwards. 
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she  says,  "  to  her  pressing  solicitations," 
Shelley  and  Mary  accompanied  her.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Shel- 
leys  to  Switzerland,  during  the  residence 
of  Byron  at  the  Campagn  Diodati.  It  is 
therefore  clear  that  on  this  occasion  it 
was  Jane  Clairmont  who  took  the  Shelleys 
abroad,  and  not  the  Shelleys  who  took 
Jane  Clairmont.  Godwin  remonstrated 
with  them  and  opposed  the  journey,  know- 
ing nothing  of  Jane  Clairmont's  peculiar 
position  and  motives.  Previous  to  this 
visit,  we  believe  that  Shelley  was  slightly 
if  at  all  acquainted  with  Byron;  Moore 
says  that  they  had  never  met.  The  de- 
tails of  their  intercourse  at  Geneva,  and 
of  their  voyage  round  the  lake,  where 
they  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  have 
frequently  been  published.  Moore  has 
recorded  in  just  and  graceful  language,  in 
his  life  of  Byron  (iii,  271),  Ihe  nature  and 
the  causes  of  their  sympathy  and  of  their 
differences.  The  incidents  of  their  later 
lives,  both  so  early  and  so  abruptly  ended, 
brought  them  into  much  closer  intimacy, 
but  it  could  hardly  be  called  friendship. 
Shelley  always  mistrusted  Byron's  "  Pro- 
tean "  character.  On  August  29  the 
Shelleys  left  Geneva,  and  reached  En- 
gland on  September  8.  Jane  Clairmont 
returned  with  them,  and  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  that,  in  spite  of  the  position  in 
which  she  found  herself,  her  temporary 
connection  with  Byron  had  been  followed 
by'aversion  on  his  part,  which  it  must  be 
confessed  her  character  was  likely  to  in- 
spire in  such  a  man  as  Byron  was.  At 
any  rate  she  and  her  child  were  thrown 
upon  the  Shelleys  only.  On  their  return 
they  went  first  to  Bath,  and  shortly  after- 
wards to  Marlow,  which  was  to  be  their 
residence  in  the  following  year. 

But  ere  that  year  came  more  than  one 
terrible  catastrophe  crossed  their  stormy 
path.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  life  of 
Godwin  (vol.  ii.,  p.  239),  has  described  in 
becoming  language  the  character  and  the 
fate  of  Fanny  Godwin,  as  she  was  called, 
though  she  was  in  fact  the  daughter  of 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  by  Gilbert  Imlay, 
and  therefore  the  half-sister  of  Mary.  She 
is  described  as  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished young  woman  of  twenty-two,  but 
she  had  imbibed  an  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion for  the  writings  and  principles  of 
her  mother  (who  died  in  her  infancy),  and 
she  inherited  a  morbid  depression  which 
at' times  approached  insanity.  Mrs.  God- 
win, her  stepmother,  was  a  person  who 
rendered  life  intolerable  to  those  who 
shared  it  with  her.  On  October  3  Fanny 
wrote   to   Mary  a  letter   which  was  col- 
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lected  and  business-like,  though  it  related 
chiefly  to  family  quarrels  and  perplexi- 
ties ;  another  letter  was  received  from  her 
on  the  8th  ;  an  alarming  one  on  the  9th. 
On  that  day  she  had  swallowed  laudanum 
and  terminated  her  existence.  Shelley 
rushed  down  to  Swansea  as  fast  as  post- 
horses  could  carry  him ;  but  before  he 
arrived  all  was  over. 

Nor  was  this  the  last  or  the  worst  of 
these  dreadful  incidents.  We  shall  bor- 
row the  language  of  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  to 
describe  what  followed:  — 

On  Saturday,  November  9,  Harriet  Shelley 
drowned  herself  in  the  Serpentine.*  .  .  . 
Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  breach 
between  husband  and  wife,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  Harriet's  suicide  was  not  directly 
caused  by  her  husband's  treatment.  However 
his  desertion  of  her  contributed  or  did  not 
contribute  to  the  life  she  afterwards  led,  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death  was  that  her 
father's  door  was  shut  against  her,  though  he 
had  at  first  sheltered  her  and  her  children. 
This  was  done  by  order  of  her  sister,  who 
would  not  allow  Harriet  access  to  the  bedside 
of  her  dying  father. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  frailties 
of  this  unhappy  girl  (for  she  was  scarcely 
twenty  at  the  time  of  her  death),  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  deepest  compas- 
sion for  a  woman  deprived  of  the  protec- 
tion and  control  on  which  she  had  a  right 
to  rely.  And  what  Shelley  called  "  the 
weight  of  the  horror  of  this  event  "hung 
over  the  remainder  of  his  own  existence. 
Lady  Shelley  has  said  in  her  own  "  Me- 
morials :  "  — 

Harriet's  death  has  sometimes  been  ascribed 
to  Shelley.  This  is  entirely  false.  There  was 
no  immediate  connexion  whatever  between  her 
tragic  end  and  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
husband.  It  is  true,  however,  that  it  was  a 
permanent  source  of  the  deepest  sorrow  to 
him  :  for  never  during  all  his  after  life  did  the 
dark  shade  depart  which  had  fallen  on  his 
gentle  and  sensitive  nature  from  the  self-sought 
grave  of  the  companion  of  his  early  youth. 
(P.  62.) 

The  violent  breach  of  those  domestic 
ties,  against  which  Mary  Wollstonecraft 
and  Godwin  had  raised  their  voices,  was 
avenged  by  frightful  catastrophes,  falling 
alike  on  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless. 
Wrong  worked  out  its  fatal  consequences, 
though  by  a  circuitous  path.  But  some 
extenuating    circumstances    are   at  least 

*  We  think  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  mistaken  the  date 
of  this  deplorable  event.  He  says  himself  that  the 
body  was  not  found  until  December  9.  a  month  later, 
which  is  incredible.  Is  is  certain  that  the  Shelleys  first 
heard  the  fact  on  December  16,  not  before. 


established.     The  estrangement  and  vir- 
tual  separation   of   Shelley  and  his  wife 
preceded  by  some  time  his  intimacy  with 
Mary  Godwin,  and  that  estrangement  was 
not    without    cause.     When    Shelley   re- 
newed  his  marriage   in  March,  1814,  he 
had  certainly   no  design  to   cast  off  his 
wife  under   the   doubtful  validity   of  the 
previous  Scotch  marriage,  or  to  allow  the 
legitimacy  of  his  heir   to  be  questioned. 
Nearly  two  years  and  a  half  elapsed  be- 
tween  the  separation   and   the   death  of 
Harriet,  during  which  time  Shelley  con- 
tributed  liberally   to  her  support,  corre- 
sponded with  her,  and  visited  her.     Her 
allowance    was    raised    to   200/.  a  year. 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that,  exposed  to 
many    temptations,   she    did    not    resist 
theiTj.       She   unwisely  left    her    father's 
house,  and  when  she  returned  to  see  her 
father,  who  was  ill,  Eliza  Westbrook,  that 
sister  who  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  her 
errors,  dismissed  her  from  the  door,  and 
drove  her  to  desperation.     We  shall  not 
quote   the  terms    in    which    Shelley    ex- 
presses his  opinion  of  this  conduct;  but 
his  burning  indignation  against  the  "ab- 
horred   and    unnatural    family"    of    the 
Westbrooks  leads  him  to  overlook  what- 
ever share  he  had  in  the  original  causes 
of  the  calamity.     His  friends,  Hookham, 
Longdill,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  supported  him 
by  their  approval.      Perhaps    the   sense 
that  he  had  recovered   his   freedom  had 
something  to  do  with  his  state  of  mind. 
Certain  it  is  that  within  three  weeks  he 
was  lawfully  married  to  Mary  Godwin  at 
St.  Mildred's  Church  in  Bread  Street,  and 
that  he  struggled  with  the  greatest  energy 
to    obtain    possession    of    his    children, 
lanthe  and   Charles  Shelley.     Mary  was 
eager  to  receive  them  as  her  own.     But, 
as  is  well   known,  the  paternal  claim  of 
Shelley  to  his  offspring  was  resisted  by 
their    grandfather,    Westbrook,    and    re- 
jected by  Lord  Eldon  on  petition,  on  the 
ground  not  of  Shelley's  misconduct  to  his 
wife,  but  of  the  opinions  expressed  in  his 
writings.     It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Westbrook,- 
the  father,  was  not  dying,  as  was  alleged, 
in  December,  1816,  since  he  lived  to  pros- 
ecute the  suit  in  the  following  year.     The 
custody  of  the   children  was   afterwards 
transferred   to    their   aunt,    Eliza    West- 
brook, and  they   were  eventually  placed 
under   the   care   of   Dr.  Hume.     Shelley 
never  saw  them  again  after  his  departure 
for  Italy.     The  boy,  Charles  Shelley,  died 
in  1826;  the  girl,  lanthe,  lived  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  gentleman  named  Esdaile,  and 
has  left  a  son,  who  is  now  Shelley's  only 
grandchild. 
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We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  painful  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
embittered  Shelley's  mind  more  than  any 
of  his  previous  misfortunes,  though,  in- 
deed, he  says  in  a  letter  to  his  friend; 
"Yet  one  thing  happened  in  the  autumn 
that  affected  me  far  more  deeply.  The 
circumstances  that  attended  this  event 
are  of  a  nature  of  such  awful  and  appall- 
ing horror,  that  I  dare  hardly  advert  to 
them  even  in  thought."  The  principal 
object  of  this  communication  was,  how- 
ever, to  apprise  Lord  Byron  of  the  birth 
of  a  most  beautiful  girl.  This  was  Alle- 
gra,  as  she  was  afterwards  called  ;  and  the 
existence  of  this  child,  born  under  such 
mysterious  circumstances,  was  destined 
to  exert  a  considerable  influence  over 
Shelley's  life,  for,  as  he  said,  it  was  his 
destiny  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  faults  and 
perplexities  of  others,  as  well  as  with  his 
own. 

The  Shelleys  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  1817  at  Mario w  in  Buckingham- 
shire, where  he  wrote  "  Laon  and  Cyth- 
nia,"  "Prince  Athanase,"  and  the  greater 
part  of  "  Rosalind  and  Helen,"  and  in  the 
spring  of  18 18  they  started  for  Italy.  The 
details  of  their  lite  at  Marlow,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  letters  written  by 
Shelley  during  his  residence  in  Italy,  have 
already  been  published  in  Lady  Shelley's 
excellent  "Memorials"  and  in  Mr.  Bux- 
ton Forman's  collection  of  his  prose 
works.  To  these  we  shall  not  refer,  but 
we  may  be  able  to  add  some  particulars 
of  interest  from  original  sources. 

The  care  of  the  little  infant  born  in  Jan- 
uary, 1817,  had  devolved  upon  the  Shel- 
leys, and  it  was  essential  that  the  secret 
of  its  birth  should  be  carefully  kept,  both 
for  the  sake  of  its  mother  and  of  Lord 
Byron.  The  truth  was  unknown  even  to 
Godwin. 

In  the  beautiful  lines  in  "Julian  and 
Maddalo,"  in  which  Shelley  described  his 
meeting  with  Allegra  two  years  later  in 
Venice,  he  said  :  — 

With  me 
She  was  a  special  favorite  :  I  had  nursed 
Her  fine  and  feeble  limbs,  when  she  came  first 
To  this  bleak  world  ; 

and,  in  fact,  this  poor  "  sinless  child  of 
sin,"  had  at  its  birth  no  other  nurse  and 
protector.  The  infant  was  singularly 
beautiful,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
name  the  Shelleys  called  her  "  Alba," 
afterwards  to  be  changed,  probably  by 
Lord  Byron's  desire,  to  Allegra.  But  By- 
ron was  abroad.  A  mystery  hung  over 
the  birth  of  the  child.     Its  mother  could 


not  acknowledge  it,  and,  as  she  continued 
to  reside  with  the  Shelleys,  the  danger  of 
detection  was  considerable.  Shelley  dealt 
with  these  embarrassing  circcmstances 
with  great  consideration  for  all  parties, 
and  he  applied  to  Lord  Byron  to  deter- 
mine what  was  to  be  done.  He  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  the  child  should  join 
her  father,  and  this  was  one  of  the  two 
causes  that  mainly  decided  the  Shelleys 
to  leave  England  and  go  to  Italy.  The 
first  and  most  important  was  the  state  of 
Shelley's  health,  which  was  deplorable. 
In  September,  1817,  he  wrote:  — 

My  health  is  in  a  miserable  state,  so  that 
some  care  will  be  required  to  prevent  it  speed- 
ily terminating  in  death.  Such  an  event  it  is 
my  interest  and  duty  to  prevent,  nor  am  I  in- 
different to  the  pleasure  of  this  scene  of  things. 
They  recommend  Italy  as  a  certain  cure  rem- 
edy for  my  disease. 

And  about  the  same  time  to  his  wife  (he 
was  then  staying  with  Leigh  Hunt  at  Lis- 
son  Grove) :  — 

Now,  dearest,  let  me  talk  to  you.  I  think 
we  ought  to  go  to  Italy.  I  think  my  health 
might  receive  a  renovation  there,  for  want  of 
which  perhaps  I  should  never  entirely  over- 
come that  state  of  diseased  action  which  is  so 
painful  to  my  beloved.  I  think  Alba  ought  to 
be  with  her  father.  This  is  a  thing  of  incred- 
ible importance  to  the  happiness  perhaps  of 
many  human  beings.  It  might  be  managed 
without  our  going  there.  Yes,  but  not  with- 
out an  expense  which  would  in  fact  suffice  to 
settle  us  comfortably  in  a  spot  where  I  might 
be  regaining  that  health  which  you  consider  so 
valuable.  It  is  valuable  to  you,  my  own  dear- 
est. I  see  too  plainly  that  you  will  never  be 
quite  happy  till  I  am  well.  Of  myself  I  do 
not  speak,  for  I  feel  only  for  you. 

First,  this  money.  I  am  sure  that  if  I  ask 
Horace  Smith  he  will  lend  me  200/.  or  even 
250/.  more.  I  did  not  like  to  do  it  from  deli- 
cacy, and  a  wish  to  take  only  just  enough  ;  but 
I  am  quite  certain  that  he  would  lend  me  the 
money. 

We  quote  this  last  sentence  because  it 
should  be  known  that  Horace  Smith  was 
the  most  generous,  the  most  discriminat- 
ing, and  the  most  active  of  Shelley's 
friends  —  ever  ready  to  help  him  with  his 
advice  and  with  his  purse  in  all  his  diffi- 
culties, which  were  usually  caused  or 
aggravated  by  the  other  persons  who  en- 
joyed his  friendship.  Shelley's  pecuniary 
difficulties  at  this  time  arose  from  the 
liabilities  he  had  incurred  to  the  creditors 
of  his  first  wife,  who  pressed  severely  on 
him  the  settlement  of  their  claims,  though 
he  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  their 
existence  and  no  opportunity  of  verifying 
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their  exactness.  He  was  in  some  danger 
of  arrest,  and  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  means  of  raising  money  which 
the  better  judgment  of  his  wife  con- 
demned. 

However,  in  the  following  spring  the 
die  was  cast.  On  March  9,  1818,  the  chil- 
dren were  christened  (Mrs.  Shelley  had 
then  two,  William  and  little  Clara,  just 
six  months  old;  probably  Allegra  was 
christened  at  the  same  time),  and,  accom- 
panied by  Clare  and  Allegra,  they  crossed 
to  Calais,  and  proceeded  by  Reims  and 
Langres  to  Milan,  vShelley  reading  Schle- 
gel  to  them  aloud  on  the  road. 

Lord  Byron  was  aware  of  their  journey 
and  of  the  purpose  of  it,  as  regarded  him- 
self and  the  child,  but  he  declined  an 
invitation  to  meet  them ;  and  we  infer 
from  Shelley's  subsequent  communica- 
tions that  he  desired  that  Allegra  should 
be  sent  to  him  at  Venice,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  from  the  instant  of  its  departure 
all  further  intercourse  was  to  cease  be- 
tween Clare  and  her  child.  To  this  sug- 
gestion Shelley  replied  in  a  letter  of  great 
tenderness  and  eloquence,  in  which  he 
contended  that  no  woman  should  be  asked 
to  separate  herself  from  her  child  without 
the  prospect  of  seeing  it  again,  and  that 
she  would  be  despised  if  she  did  so. 

Perhaps  Shelley  had  in  some  measure 
misunderstood  Byron's  intentions,  but 
Byron  refused  to  correspond  with  Clare, 
and  Shelley  was  in  the  unenviable  posi- 
tion of  a  mediator  between  two  persons 
whose  love  had  turned  to  hatred.  At  the 
end  of  April,  Allegra  was  sent  to  Venice 
under  the  care  of  a  Swiss  nurse,  named 
Elise,  who  had  previously  had  the  care  of 
the  Shelley  children.  The  Shelleys  spent 
the  summerat  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  having 
made  the  acquaintance  at  Leghorn  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gisborne,  who  became  intimate 
with  them.  Mrs.  Gisborne  was  a  Swiss 
lady  who  had  known  Mary  WoUstonecraft 
herself  twenty  years  before.  In  August, 
however,  it  was  decided  that  Shelley 
should  go  to  Venice,  taking  Miss  Clair- 
mont  with  him,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
Lord  Byron  and  making  some  arrange- 
ment about  the  child.  Mrs.  Shelley  re- 
mained at  Lucca,  but  followed  her  hus- 
band to  Este,  by  his  desire,  a  week  later. 
They  had  no  sooner  arrived'there  than 
Clara  (the  baby)  fell  dangerously  ill,  and 
died  as  soon  as  they  reached  Venice. 
The  entry  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  journal  is 
curious  :  — 

Thursday,  September  24.  —  This  is  the  jour- 
nal of  misfortunes. 

Shelley  writes:  he  reads  "  CEdipus  Tyran- 
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nus  "  to  me.  On  Tuesday,  September  22,  he 
goes  to  Venice.  On  Thursday  I  go  to  Padua 
with  Clare  ;  meet  Shelley  there.  We  go  to 
Venice  with  my  poor  Clara,  who  dies  the  mo- 
ment we  get  there.  Mr.  Hoppner  (he  was  the 
consul)  comes  and  takes  us  away  from  the  inn 
to  his  house. 

Friday,  September  25.  —  Remain  at  the 
Hoppners'.  Shelley  calls  on  Lord  Byron.  He 
reads  the  fourth  Canto  of  "Childe  Harold." 

Saturday,  September  26.  — An  idle  day.  Go 
to  the  Lido,  and  see  Albe  (Byron)  there. 

Sunday,  September  27.  —  Read  fourth  Canto 
of  "Childe  Harold."  It  rains.  Go  to  the 
Doge's  palace,  Ponte  dei  Sospiri,  etc.  See 
some  fine  pictures  at  the  Academy.  Call  at 
Lord  Byron's  and  see  the  Farmasetta. 

The  letter  from  Shelley  to  his  wife 
(August  23),  in  which  he  describes  his 
arrival  in  Venice,  has  been  published  in 
part  by  Mrs.  Shelley  and  Mr.  For  man 
(vol.  iv.,  p.  32  of  his  edition).  But  the  part 
relating  to  the  essential  object  of  his  visit 
is  omitted.  This  was  to  effect  an  inter- 
view between  Clare  and  Allegra.  Byron 
received  the  request  in  a  kindly  spirit, 
showed  anxiety  to  satisfy  the  Shelleys 
and  Clare,  and  at  last  agreed  that  she 
should  take  the  child  to  Padua  for  a  week, 
believing  Mrs.  Shelley  and  the  other  chil- 
dren to  be  there.  This  was  the  reason 
Shelley  had  desired  his  wife  to  join  them. 
Eventually  the  child  remained  at  Venice 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hoppner,  who 
was  very  kind  to  her;  but  the  climate  of 
Venice  was  extremely  injurious,  and  the 
life  Lord  Byron  was  leading  there  ren- 
dered him  quite  unfit  to  protect  poor 
Allegra.  At  a  later  period  Lord  Byroa 
placed  her  in  a  convent  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  when  he  went  to  Ravenna,  where 
Shelley  saw  her  again  and  for  the  last 
time,  as  we  shall  presently  have  to  relate. 
It  is,  however,  due  to  Lord  Byron  to  men- 
tion that  in  1820  Shelley  and  his  wife 
expressed  their  conviction  that  Byron's 
conduct  to  Allegra  had  been  "  most  irre- 
proachable." He  carried  into  execution 
the  plan  he  had  formed  of  placing  her  in 
a  convent  in  the  Romagna,  where  ;he 
thought  she  would  be  taken  care  of  and 
educated,  and  this  was  done  with  the 
Shelleys'  approval.  Clare,  the  mother  of 
the  child,  was  averse  to  it,  and  thought 
the  situation  of  the  convent  unhealthy. 
She  was  tormented  by  melancholy  fore- 
bodings of  the  result,  which  were  in  the 
end  but  too  soon  justified. 

Shelley  and  his  wife  proceeded  to  Na- 
ples in  December,  1818,  passing  rapidly 
through  Rome,  to  which  however  they 
returned  in  the  spring;  but  their  sojourn 
there  terminated  in  another   melancholy 
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event,  the  death  of  their  boy  William, 
which  took  place  on  June  7.  They  were 
now  childless.  The  blow  struck  Mary 
Shelley  with  inexpressible  anguish.  It 
seemed  as  if  disease  and  death  were  to 
snatch  from  them  every  object  of  affec- 
tion. 

Let  us  hear  [she  wrote  to  Miss  Curran],  if 
you  please,  anything  you  may  have  done  about 
the  tomb,  near  which  I  shall  lie  one  day,  and 
care  not,  for  my  own  sake,  how  soon.  I  never 
shall  recover  that  blow.  I  feel  it  now  more 
than  in  Rome:  the  thought  never  leaves  me 
for  a  single  moment ;  everything  on  earth  has 
lost  its  interest  to  me.  You  see,  I  told  you  I 
could  only  write  to  you  on  one  subject ;  how 
can  I,  since,  do  all  I  can  (and  I  endeavor  very 
sincerely),  I  can  think  of  no  other  .'' 

Yet  this  was  not  the  last  or  the  worst 
of  the  catastrophes  which  struck  and 
scarred  her  agitated  life.  Of  that  tomb 
Shelley  wrote:  "This  spot  is  the  repos- 
itory of  a  sacred  loss,  of  which  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  parent's  heart  are  now  pro- 
phetic; he  is  rendered  immortal  by  love, 
as  his  memory  is  by  death.  My  beloved 
child  lies  buried  here."  Within  four 
years  Shelley's  own  ashes  were  to  be 
placed  beside  it.  Those  wounds,  though 
never  entirely  healed,  were  in  some  meas- 
ure assuaged  by  the  birth,  on  November 
12  of  the  same  year,  of  another  child,  a 
boy,  who  survived  his  father,  and  happily 
still  survives  to  bear  his  name  and  the 
rank  which  Shelley  himself  transmitted 
but  did  not  enjoy.  The  details  of  Shel- 
ley's life  at  Pisa  and  Lerici  are  compara- 
tively well  known  from  the  publication  of 
numerous  letters  written  between  the  year 
1819  and  his  death.  To  these  we  shall 
not  revert.  Our  space  warns  us  that  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  two  or  three  less 
known  passages. 

None  of  Shelley's  poems  have  excited 
more  curiosity  than  that  entitled  "  Epip- 
sychidion,"  addressed  to  "the  noble  and 
unfortunate  Lady  Emilia  V ,  now  im- 
prisoned in  the  convent  of ."     Shelley 

himself  treated  it  as  a  mystery.  He  or- 
dered it  to  be  printed  "  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  copies  only,  and  published 
simply  for  the  esoteric  few  ;  those  who  are 
capable  of  feeling  rightly  with  respect  to 
a  composition  of  so  abtruse  a  nature  cer- 
tainly do  not  arrive  at  that  number."  But 
the  language  is  in  parts  so  passionate  that 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Shelley  was 
desperately  enamored  of  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  That  is  an  entire  misconception. 
The  poem  is  the  outburst  and  full  blossom 
of  his  Platonic  visions,  directed  to  a  beau- 
tiful object  that  interested  him.     Captain 


Medwin  has  given  us  an  account  of  Emilia 
Viviani,  whom  he  once  saw,  which  is  prob- 
ably less  mendacious  than  most  of  his 
anecdotes.  It  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Forman's  edi- 
tion of  his  poems.  But  this  young  lady 
had  interested  Mary  Shelley  as  much  as 
Shelley  himself,  and  many  of  the  letters 
which  we  have  before  us,  written  in  very 
beautiful  Italian,  are  addressed  with  true 
southern  enthusiasm  to  "  Mia  Maria  ado- 
rata.  To  Shelley  she  says  :  "Chiama- 
temi  pure  sempre  vostra  Sorella,  che  un 
nome  si  dolce  mi  h  caro  oltre  modo  ;  io 
ancora  vi  chiamer5  sempre  mio  diletto 
Fratello  e  vi  considerero  come  se  tale 
foste  in  effetto."  The  society  of  such 
accomplished  persons  as  Shelley  and  his 
wife  was,  of  course,  extremely  welcome  to 
an  enthusiastic  girl  who  had  been  im- 
mured in  a  convent  for  several  years. 
She  looked  upon  Shelley  as  a  sort  of  pa- 
gan god.  Mrs.  Sheliey  saw  her  daily  in 
December,  1820,  and  wrote  the  following 
account  of  her  to  Leigh  Hunt :  — 

It  is  grievous  to  see  this  beautiful  girl  wear- 
ing out  the  best  years  of  her  life  in  an  odious 
convent,  where  both  mind  and  body  are  sick 
from  want  of  the  appropriate  exercise  for  eacli. 
I  think  she  has  great  talent,  if  not  genius  ;  or, 
if  not  an  internal  fountain,  how  could  she 
have  acquired  the  mastery  she  has  of  her  own 
language  which  she  writes  so  beautifully,  or 
those  ideas' which  lift  her  so  far  above  the  rest 
of  the  Italians  ?  She  has  not  studied  much, 
and  now  hopeless  from  a  five  years'  confine- 
ment everything  disgusts  her,  and  she  looks 
with  hatred  and  distaste  even  on  the  allevia- 
tions of  her  situation.  Her  only  hope  is  in  a 
marriage  which  her  parents  tell  her  is  con- 
cluded, although  she  has  never  seen  the  person 
intended  for  her.  Nor  do  I  think  the  change 
of  situation  will  be  much  for  the  better,  for  he 
is  a  younger  brother,  and  will  live  in  the  house 
with  his  mother,  who  they  say  is  7noUo  seccante. 
Yet  she  may  then  be  able  to  walk  out  among 
the  fields,  vineyards,  and  woods  of  her  coun- 
try, and  see  the  mountains  and  the  sky,  and 
not  be  as  now,  a  dozen  steps  to  the  right  and 
then  back  to  the  left  another  dozen,  which  is 
the  longest  walk  her  convent  garden  affords, 
and  that,  you  may  be  sure,  she  is  very  seldom 
tempted  to  take. 

But  here  closes  the  romance.  The  in- 
timacy lasted  for  some  time,  not  without 
solid  advantages  to  the  young  lady,  but  at 
last  it  ended  thus.  Mrs.  Shelley  relates 
the  denouement  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Gis- 
borne  of  March  7,  1822  :  — 

Emilia  married  Biondi  :  we  hear  she  leads 
him  and  his  mother  (to  use  a  vulgarism)  a 
devil  of  a  life.  The  conclusion  of  our  friend- 
ship (a  la  Italiana)  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  nurs- 
ery rhyme  which  runs  thus  :  — 
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As  I  was  going  down  Cranbourne  Lane, 

Cranbourne  Lane  was  dirty, 
And  there  I  met  a  pretty  maid 
Who  dropt  to  me  a  ciinsey.  _ 
I  gave  her  cakes,  I  gave  her  wine, 

I  gave  her  sugar-candy  ; 
But  oh !  the  httle  naughty  girl, 
She  asked  me  for  some  brandy. 
Now   turn   Cranbourne   Lane  into   Pisan  ac- 
quaintances, which  I  am  sure  are  dirty  enough, 
and  "brandy"  into  that  wherewirhal    to  buy 
brandv  (and' that  no  small  sum  pero),  and  you 
have  the  whole  story  of  Shelley's  Italian  Pla- 
tonics. 

Shelley's  own  sentiments  on  the  same 
subject  were  thus  expressed  to  John  Gis- 
borne  :  — 

The  Epipsychidion  I  cannot  look  at ;  the 
person  it  celebrates  was  a  cloud  instead  of  a 
Juno  :  and  poor  Ixion  starts  from  the  Centaur 
that  was  the  fruit  of  his  own  embrace. 

Happily  the  poem  remains,  and  we  agree 
with  Trelawny  in  rankinoj  it  amongst  the 
finest  productions  of  Shelley's  genius, 
which  irradiated  even  this  phantom,  this 
morning  mist,  with  a  golden  splendor. 

Another  incident  which  has  not,  we 
think,  been  recorded,  deserves  a  passing 
notice,  the  more  so  as  it  was  a  sort  of  pre- 
monition of  Shelley's  fate.  In  a  letter  to 
Henry  Reveley  of  April  17,  1821,  which 
has  been  published  by  Mrs.  Shelley,  and 
appears  as  No.  17  in  Mr.  Forman's  collec- 
tion, Shelley  says,  "Our  ducking  last 
night  has  added  fire  instead  of  quenching 
the  nautical  ardor  which  produced  it;" 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  the  accident 
was.*  The  following  account  of  it,  by 
Henry  Reveley  himself,  shows  that  it 
might  have  had  very  serious  conse- 
quences :  — 

Shelley  came  to  me  at  Leghorn  in  an  unusu- 
ally excited  state,  and  said  that  he  was  tired 
of  walking  fourteen  miles  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  that  he  must  have  a  boat  of  some 
sort,  but  that  he  had  very  little  money  to  spare. 
I  went  immediately  and  bought  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat,  about  ten  feet  long,  for  a  few 
pauis.  He  then  requested  me  to  get  a  keel 
put,  and  also  a  small  mast  and  sail  ;  as  soon 
as  the  boat  was  ready  he  settled  to  start 
that  same  evening  by  moonlight  for  Pisa  by 
the  canal.  Williams  was  with  him,  and  they 
had  bought  some  small  stores  which  they 
wanted  to  take  home  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. As  soon  as  she  heard  of  their  determi- 
nation, my  mother  (Mrs.  Gisborne)  said  they 
should  not  go  unless  they  took  Henry  (myself) 
with  them.  I  knew  the  country,  spoke  Italian 
like  a  native,  and,  in  case  of  accident,  she 
could  rely  on  my  rather  remarkable  powers  as 

*  The  same  incident  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from 
Williams  to  Medwin,  published  in  Trelawny's  "Recol- 
lections." 


a  swimmer.  It  was  well  I  went,  for,  about 
halfway,  Williams  stood  up  in  the  frail  boat 
to  do  something,  and  unfortunately  laid  hold 
of  the  mast  to  steady  himself,  and  over  we 
went.  That  canal  is  broad  and  deep;  so, 
finding  no  bottom,  I  sent  Williams  on  shore, 
as  he  could  swim  a  little,  and  then  caught  hold 
of  Shelley,  and  told  him  to  be  calm  and  quiet, 
and  I  would  take  him  on  shore.  His  answer 
was.  "All  right;  never  more  comfortable  in 
my  life ;  do  what  you  will  with  me."  But  as 
soon  as  I  set  him  down  on  the  shore  he  fell 
flat  down  on  his  face  in  a  faint.  I  left  him  to 
Williams,  and  plunged  into  the  water  to  se- 
cure the  boat,  and  hauled  it  on  shore.  By  this 
time  Shelley  was  recovered,  and  we  started  off 
across  country  towards  a  "  casale  "  which  I 
perceived  in  the  distance  by  moonlight.  With 
much  ado  I  made  the  contadini  understand 
that  we  were  shipwrecked  mariners.  So  the 
women  were  knocked  up  and  set  to  blow  the 
fires,  which  they  did  with  a  will.  They  lent 
us  dry  warm  clothes,  and  -brought  out  plenty 
of  good  homely  food.  Poor  Shelley  was  in 
ecstasies  of  delight  after  his  ducking ;  Wil- 
liams and  I  did  not  care  for  it.  After  break- 
fast Shelley  and  Williams  walked  off  to  Pisa, 
and  I  took  the  boat  back  to  Leghorn  and  had 
her  repaired.  Shelley  afterwards  kept  this 
same  boat  at  Pisa,  and  one  day  when  I  was 
there  he  said,  "  Let  us  take  a  voyage  in  her 
down  the  river,  and  so  by  sea  to  Leghorn,"  a 
voyage  which  we  performed  with  ease  and 
comfort,  notwithstanding  the  diminutive  size 
and  frail  nature  of  the  boat ;  but  we  were  only 
two,  for  Williams  did  not  go  on  that  occasion. 

In  August,  1821,  Shelley  paid  a  visit  to 
Lord  Byron  at  Ravenna,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  Byron  to  Tuscany, 
partly  to  enquire  after  Allegra.  A  por- 
tion of  his  letter  to  Mary  Shelley,  written 
on  his  arrival  at  Ravenna,  has  been  pub- 
lished.* But  it  contains  other  matters  of 
interest.  He  found  Byron  very  well  and 
delighted  to  see  his  friend.  The  liaison 
with  Countess  Guiccioli  had  completely 
reversed  his  mode  of  life  and  restored 
him  to  health.  We  remember  a  French 
marquise  who  used  to  boast  in  speaking 
of  her  lover,  "  Je  Pairamend d  la  vertu ;  " 
and  certainly  Madame  de  Guiccioli  might 
have  said  as  much  of  Byron  ;  she  had  re- 
stored him  to  as  much  of  goodness  as  he 
was  capable  of.  Shelley  declares  that 
"he  would  speedily  have  perished  but  for 
this  attachment,  which  has  reclaimed  him 
from  the  excesses  into  which  he  threw 
himself  from  carelessness  rather  than 
taste.  Poor  fellow  !  he  is  now  quite  well 
and  immersed  in  politics  and  literature." 

We  talked  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and  such 
matters  last  night,  and,  as  usual,  differed,  I 

*  Essays  .ind  Letters,  vol.  ii.,  p.  303. 
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think,  more  than  ever.  He  affects  to  patron- 
ize a  system  of  criticism  fit  for  the  production 
of  mediocrity ;  and  although  all  his  fine  po- 
ems and  passages  have  been  produced  in  defi- 
ance'of  this  system,  yet  I  recognize  the  perni- 
cious effects  of  it  in  his  "Doge  of  Venice," 
and  it  will  cramp  and  limit  his  future  efforts, 
however  great  they  may  be,  unless  he  gets  rid 
of  it. 

Allegra,  he  says,  is  grown  very  beautiful, 
but  he  complains  that  her  temper  is  violent 
and  imperious.  He  has  no  intention  of  leav- 
ing her  in  Italy  ;  indeed,  the  thing  is  too  im- 
proper in  itself  not  to  carry  condemnation 
along  with  it. 

But  in  these  conversations  an  unpleas- 
ant circumstance  transpired.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  extracts  from 
the  same  letter,  and  it  was  made  the  basis 
of  calumnies  against  Shelley  in  the  Lit- 
erary Gazette.  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  also 
notices  it.*  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
the  facts  should  be  stated.  Lord  Byron 
told  Shelley  that  Elise,  the  Swiss  nurse, 
who  was  sent  to  Venice  by  Mrs.  Shelley 
in  charge  of  Allegra,  had  persuaded  the 
Hoppners  of  the  truth  of  a  most  mon- 
strous and  incredible  story,  that  Jane 
Clairmont  was  Shelley's  mistress  ;  that 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  child,  whom 
Shelley  had  torn  from  her  and  sent  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  enormity  the  Hoppners 
had  declined  all  further  communication 
with  the  Shelleys,  and  advised  Lord  By- 
ron to  do  the  same.  If  such  a  report  as 
this  could  be  circulated  and  believed,  we 
think  Lord  Byron  (who  did  not  believe  it) 
was  right  in  making  it  known  to  those 
whom  it  most  nearly  affected.  The  result 
was  a  most  indignant  denial  and  protest 
on  the  part  of  Shelley  and  of  his  wife. 
Mary  Shelley's  letter  to  Mrs.  Hoppner  is 
a  masterpiece  of  indignant  rebuke,  in 
which  she  expressed  her  amazement  that 
any  friend  of  theirs  should  have  credited 
such  an  atrocious  fabrication,  or  should 
have  doubted  the  entire  trust  and  union 
subsisting  between  Shelley  and  herself. 
She  knew  all  the  facts,  and  emphatically 
denied  that  there  was  the  slightest  foun- 
dation for  the  Hoppners'  story.  Lord 
Byron  saw  this  letter,  which  was  given 
him  to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Hoppner. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  that  lady's 
answer  to  this  appeal.  But  letters  exist 
which  were  written  in  April,  1822,  by  Elise 
Foggi,  both  to  Mrs.  Shelley  and  to  Mrs. 
Hoppner,  in  which  she  positively  denies 
that  she  had  ever  made  any  of  the  state* 
ments  imputed  to  her,  or  had  ever  seen 

*  Prose  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  213. 


anything  at  all  blamable  in  the  conduct 
of  Miss  Clairmont.  As  we  shall  here 
take, leave  of  this  personage,  we  may  add 
that  she  had  been  living  for  some  time 
past  in  an  Italian  family,  and  afterwards 
went  as  a  governess  to  Vienna.  She  con- 
tinued to  manifest  the  liveliest  affection 
for  her  child,  and  in  this  the  Shelleys 
shared  her  solicitude.  The  following  ac- 
count of  Allegra  was  written  by  Shelley 
to  his  wife  from  Ravenna  :  — 

One  thing  of  great  consequence,  however, 
and  which  cannot  be  thought  of  too  soon,  is 
Allegra,  and  what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  On 
my  arrival,  and  before  the  Swiss  scheme  had 
been  abandoned,  I  had  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing Lord  Byron  to  take  her  with  him,  and  had 
given  him  such  information  as  to  the  interior 
construction  of  convents  as  to  shake  his  faith 
in  the  purity  of  these  receptacles.  This  was 
all  settled,  and  now,  in  the  change  of  his  plans 
to  Tuscany,  I  wish  to  hold  him  to  the  same 
determination  of  taking  her  with  him.  But 
how  can  I  do  this  if  I  have  nothing  in  Tus- 
cany to  propose  better  than  Bazincarello  ? 
His  own  house  is  manifestly  unfit,  and,  al- 
though no  longer  a  theatre  of  Venetian  ex- 
cesses, is  composed  entirely  of  dissolute  men- 
servants,  who  will  do  her  nothing  but  mischief. 
So,  then,  any  family,  an  English  or  Swiss 
establishment,  any  refuge  in  short,  except  the 
Convent  of  St.  Anna,  where  Allegra  might  be 
placed.  Do  you  think  Mrs.  Mason  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  propase  to  take  charge  of 
her."*  I  fear  not.  Think  of  this  against  I 
I  come.  If  you  can  now  see  or  write  to  Emi- 
lia, ask  her  if  she  knows  any  one  who  would 
be  fit  for  this  purpose.  But  the  circumstance 
that  most  presses  is  to  find  a  maid  to  attend 
her  from  Ravenna  to  Pisa,  and  to  take  charge 
of  her  until  some  better  place  than  his  own 
house  shall  be  found  for  her,  some  person  less 
odious  and  unfit,  if  possible,  than  the  Italian 
woman  whom  he  seems  to  have  fallen  upon. 

I  went  the  other  day  to  see  Allegra  at  her 
convent,  and  stayed  with  her  about  three 
hours.  She  is  grown  tall  and  slight  for  her 
age,  and  her  face  is  somewhat  altered.  Her 
traits  have  become  more  delicate,  and  she  is 
much  paler,  probably  from  the  effect  of  im- 
proper food.  She  yet  retains  the  beauty  of 
her  deep  blue  eyes  and  of  her  mouth,  but  she 
has  a  contemplative  seriousness  which,  mixed 
with  her  excessive  vivacity,  which  has  not  yet 
deserted  her,  has  a  very  peculiar  effect  in  a 
child.  She  is  under  very  strict  discipline,  as 
may  be  observed  from  the  immediate  obedi- 
ence she  accords  to  the  will  of  her  attendants. 
This  seems  contrary  to  her  nature,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  much  severity.  Her  hair,  scarcely  darker 
than  it  was,  is  beautifully  profuse,  hangs  in 
large  curls  on  her  neck.  She  was  prettily 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  an  apron  of  black 
silk  with  trousers.  Her  light  and  airy  figure 
and  her  graceful  motions  were  a  striking  con- 
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trast  to  the  other  children  there,  She  seemed 
a  thing  of  a  finer  and  a  higher  order.  At  first 
she  was  very  shy,  but  after  a  little  caressing, 
and  especially  after  I  had  given  her  a  gold 
chain,  which  I  had  bought  at  Ravenna  for  her, 
she  grew  more  familiar,  and  led  me  all  over 
the  convent,  running  and  skipping  so  fast  that 
I  could  hardly  keep  up  with  her.  She  showed 
me  her  little  bed  and  the  chair  where  she  sat 
at  dinner,  and  the  carozzina  in  which  she  and 
her  favorite  companions  drew  each  other  along 
a  walk  in  the  garden.  I  had  brought  her  a 
basket  of  sweetmeats,  and  before  eating  any 
of  them  she  gave  her  companions  and  all  the 
nuns  a  portion.  This  is  not  much  like  the  old 
Allegra.  I  asked  her  what  I  should  say  from 
her  to  her  mama,  and  she  said, 

"  Che  mi  manda  un  bacio  e  un  bel  vestituro." 
"E  come  vuoi  il  vestituro  sia  fatto  ?" 
"Tutto  di  seta  e  d'  oro,"  was  her  reply. 
Her  predominant  foible  seems  the  love  of 
distinction  and  vanity,  and  this  is  a  plant  which 
produces  good  or  evil  according  to  the  gar- 
dener's skill.     I  then  asked  her  what  I  should 
say  to  papa. 

"  Che  venga  farmi  un  visitino  e  che  porta 
seco  la  mammma,''''  a  message  which  you  may 
conjecture  I  was  too  discreet  to  deliver.  Be- 
fore I  went  away  she  made  me  run  all  over  the,! 
convent  like  a  mad  thing.  The  nuns,  who 
were  half  in  bed,  were  ordered  to  hide  them- 
selves, and  on  returning  Allegra  began  ringing 
the  bell  which  calls  the  nuns  to  assemble. 
The  tocsin  of  the  convent  sounded,  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  efforts  of  the  Prioress  to  prevent 
the  spouses  of  God  to  render  themselves, 
dressed  or  undressed,  to  the  accustomed  sig- 
nal. Nobody  scolds  her  for  these  scappature, 
so  I  suppose  she  is  well  treated  as  far  as  tem- 
per is  concerned.  Her  intellect  is  not  much 
x;ultivated.  She  knows  certain  orazioni  by 
heart,  and  talks  and  dreams  of  Paradise,  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  has  a  prodigious  list  of 
saints,  and  is  always  talking  of  the  Bambino. 
This  will  do  her  no  harm,  but  the  idea  of  bring- 
ing up  so  sweet  a  creature  in  the  midst  of  such 
trash  till  sixteen ! 

But  the  existence  of  this  bright  child  of 
guilt  and  passion  was  already  hastening 
to  its  close.  The  mortal  doom  which 
hung  over  almost  all  the  actors  in  these 
strange  scenes  smote  that  delicate  and 
hapless  being,  like  the  rest.  In  one  of 
the  first  letters  written  by  Mrs.  Shelley  to 
Mrs.  Gisborne  from  the  Casa  Magni  at 
Lerici  (June  2,  1822),  she  says  :  — 

About  a  month  ago  Clare  came  to  visit  us 
at  Pisa,  and  went  with  the  Williamses  to  find 
a  house  in  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  when,  during 
her  absence,  the  disastrous  news  came  of  the 
death  of  Allegra.  She  died  of  a  typhus  fever 
which  had  been  raging  in  the  Romagna  ;  but 
no  one  wrote  to  say  it  was  there.  She  had  no 
friends  except  the  nuns  of  the  convent,  who 
were  kind  to  her,  I  believe  ;  but  you  know  Ital- 
ians.    If  half   the   convent   had  died  of  the 


plague,  they  would  never  have  written  to  have 
had  her  removed,  and  so  the  poor  child  fell  a 
sacrifice.  Lord  Byron  felt  the  loss  at  first  bit- 
terly ;  he  also  felt  remorse,  for  he  felt  that  he 
had  acted  against  everybody's  counsels  and 
wishes,  and  death  had  stamped  with  truth  the 
many  and  often  urged  prophecies  of  Clare, 
that  the  air  of  the  Romagna,  joined  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  Italians,  would  prove  fatal  to 
her.  Shelley  wished  to  conceal  the  fatal  news 
from  her  as  long  as  possible  ;  so  when  she 
returned  from  Spezzia  he  resolved  to  remove 
thither  without  delay,  and  with  so  little  delay 
that  he  packed  me  off  with  Clare  and  Percy 
the  very  next  day.  She  wished  to  return  to 
Florence,  but  he  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
me  ;  the  next  day  he  packed  up  our  goods  and 
chattels,  for  a  furnished  house  was  not  to  be 
found  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and,  like  a 
torrent  hurrying  everything  in  its  course,  he 
persuaded  the  Williamses  to  do  the  same. 
They  came  here,  but  one  house  was  to  be 
found  for  us  all :  it  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  seashore,  but  such  a  place  as  this  is  ! 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  beyond  anything, 
yet  they  do  not  appear  unhappy,  but  go  on  in 
dirty  content  or  contented  dirt,  while  we  find 
it  hard  work  to  purvey  a  few  miles  round  for 
a  few  eatables.  After  the  first  day  or  two 
Clare  insisted  on  returning  to  Florence,  so 
Shelley  was  obliged  to  disclose  the  truth. 
You  may  judge  of  what  was  her  first  burst  of 
grief  and  despair ;  however,  she  reconciled 
herself  to  her  fate  sooner  than  we  expected  : 
and  although,  of  course,  until  she  form  new 
ties,  she  will  always  grieve,  yet  she  is  now 
tranquil  — more  tranquil  than  when  prophesy- 
ing her  disaster ;  she  was  forever  forming 
plans  for  getting  her  child  from  a  place  she 
judged  but  too  rightly  would  be  fatal  to  her. 
She  has  now  returned  to  Florence,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  she  will  join  us  again. 

Our  limits  warn  us  that  we  must  close 
these  remarks,  although  there  are  other 
graphic  and  interesting  passages  in  the 
correspondence  which  entice  us.  We 
have  said  nothing  of  the  letters  of  Godwin 
to  which  full  justice  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  in  his  life  of  that  indi- 
vidual. It  is  evident  that  Shelley  had 
long  ago  discovered  the  insatiable  char- 
acter of  his  father-in-law,  who  combined 
lofty  pretensions  to  philosophy  and  dis- 
interestedness with  a  singular  absence  of 
worldly  wisdom  and  self-respect;  yet 
Shelley  never  ceased  to  tax  himself  and 
his  friends  for  the  relief  of  Godwin's  ne- 
cessities. We  have  said  nothing  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  "  Odyssey,"  which  brought  him  at 
last  to  Italy  within  three  weeks  of  Shel- 
ley's death,  after  three  ineffectual  attempts 
to  make  the  voyage.  To  him  again  Shel- 
ley's munificence  was  inexhaustible,  and 
Leigh  Hunt  continued  to  draw  upon  his 
representatives  long  after  Shelley's  death. 
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Nor  is  it  necessary  for  us  here  to  revert 
to  the  melancholy  details  of  that  catas- 
trophe, which  have  been  minutely  related 
by  Trelawny  and  others.  The  part  Tre- 
lawny  took  at  that  crisis  is  creditable  to 
him,  but  in  point  of  fact  his  acquaintance 
with  Shelley  was  recent  and  slight.  He 
knew  but  little  of  the  true  character  of 
the  poet,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  "Records  of 
Byron  and  Shelley"  (published  in  1S78) 
he  introduced  a  good  deal  of  additional 
matter,  which  betrayed  the  influence  of 
another  person.  Trelawny  was  then 
nearly  ninety  years  old. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  details  of 
Shelley's  life  without  arriving  at  the  con- 
viction that  monstrous  injustice  was  done 
to  him  by  the  public  opinion  of  his  coun- 
try and  the  world.  His  anti-religious 
opinions  and  his  defiance  of  custom  and 
law  in  one  signal  instance,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life,  were  held  to  mark  him 
out  as  a  man  capable  of  any  moral 
offences  ;  whereas,  even  amongst  his 
contemporaries  who  were  followed  and 
adored,  there  were  some  whose  faith  was 
quite  as  insecure,  and  whose  practice  was 
far  more  lax  than  his  own.  For  to  his 
own  conception  of  duty  and  honor  Shelley 
was  a  stern  and  constant  adherent.  But 
whatever  be  the  shade  cast  over  his  own 
life  by  his  early  aberrations,  and  in  some 
measure  atoned  for  by  his  numerous  mis- 
fortunes and  his  early  death  (for  the  whole 
drama  closed  in  his  thirtieth  year),  the 
genius  and  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  Mary 
Shelley,  assign  to  her  no  mean  place  by 
his  side.  The  writings  and  the  example 
of  a  mother  whom  she  had  been  taught  to 
venerate  had  perverted  the  moral  judg- 
ment of  her  girlhood,  but  from  the  mo- 
ment she  took  her  place  by  Shelley  she 
left  no  duty  unperformed,  as  a  daughter, 
a  wife,  and  a  mother.  Her  natural  talents 
were  such  that  at  eighteen  she  wrote 
*'  Frankenstein,"  and  gave  a  lasting  life 
to  the  creation  of  her  fancy.  The  ardor 
of  her  studies  in  all  languages  was  only 
surpassed  by  that  of  Shelley  himself;  and 
if  in  after  lite  she  produced  no  work  com- 
parable to  her  tirst  effort,  it  was  because 
she  had  become  the  satellite  of  a  brighter 
planet.  So  intimate  a  union  between  two 
beings  of  decided  character  and  genius  is 
a  rare  phenomenon,  especially  when  they 
are  condemned  by  circumstances  to  a  se- 
cluded and  solitary  life.  Mary  Shelley,  in- 
deed, did  not  deny  tl,iat  she  had  a  woman's 
love  of  dress,  that  she  willingly  danced, 
and  had  a  taste  for  the  world,  from  which 
Shelley  fled  like  a  spirit.    There  was  noth- 


ing masculine  or  pedantic  about  her.  But 
Shelley,  and  Shelley  only,  was  the  main 
object  of  her  existence  as  long  as  he  was 
in  being  ;  and  she  had  barely  completed 
her  twenty-fourth  year,  when  all  that  re- 
mained to  her  was  to  cherish  and  vindicate 
his  memory,  and  to  prepare  his  son  for 
the  position  he  was  to  hold  in  the  world. 
Perhaps  at  some  future  time  some  addi- 
tions may  be  made  to  her  published  cor- 
respondence, which  would  justify  and 
enhance  the  high  estimate  we  have  formed 
of  her  character. 


From  Fraser's  Magazine. 
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(translated  by  O.  K.) 

We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  h'fe,  be- 
cause we  love  the  brethren.  If  any  man  love  not 
his  brother,  he  abideth  in  death  (i  St.  John  iii.  14). 

And  he  that  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his 
brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  heart  from 
him,  howdwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?  (iii.  17). 

My  children,  let  us  not  love  in  word  or  in  tongue,  but  in 
deed  and  in  truth  (iii.  18). 

Love  is  of  God  ;  and  he  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and 
knoweth  God  (iv.  7). 

He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love 
(iv.  8). 

No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one 
another,  God  dwelleth  in  us  (iv.  12). 

God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him  (iv.  16). 

He  that  saith,  I  love  God,  andhateth  his  brother,  lieth: 
for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath 
seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he  hath  not 
seen  ?  (iv.  20). 

I. 

In  the  house  of  a  peasant  there  lodged 
a  bootmaker  with  his  wife  and  children. 
He  had  no  home  and  no  land  of  his  own, 
and  supported  himself  and  his  family  by 
his  trade  of  bootmaking.  Bread  was  dear, 
and  labor  cheap,  and  all  his  earnings  were 
spent  on  food.  The  bootmaker  and  his 
wife  had  but  one  sheepskin  between  them, 
and  this  was  worn  into  tatters  :  he  had 
been  saving  money  for  more  than  a  year 
to  buy  a  skin  to  make  a  new  one  with. 

Towards  autumn  the  bootmaker  had  got 
together  enough  savings ;  there  were 
three  rouble  notes  in  his  wife's  chest,  and 
five  roubles  twenty  kopecks  were  owed 
him  by  peasants  in  the  village. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  prepared  to 
set  off  to  the  village  to  get  the  sheepskin. 
He  put  on  a  woman's  wadded  nankeen 
doublet  over  his  shirt,  and  over  that  a 
cloth  coat;  put  the  three  rouble  notes  in 
his  pocket,  broke  off  a  stick,  and  started 
after  breakfast.  He  thought  to  himself, 
"  I  shall  receive  five  roubles  from  a  peas- 
ant, and  with  this  along  with  my  three  I 
will  buy  a  skin." 
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When  the  bootmaker  reached  the  vil- 
lage, he  visited  a  countryman,  —  he  was 
not  at  home;  his  wife  had  promised  the 
week  before  to  send  her  husband  with 
money,  but  had  not  given  it.  He  went 
to  another, — the  countryman  swore  he 
had  no  money,  and  could  only  give  twenty 
kopecks  for  mending  a  pair  of  boots. 
The  bootmaker  thought  he  could  take  the 
skin  on  credit,  but  the  tanner  did  not  be- 
lieve in  credit. 

"  Give  me  money,"  he  said,  "and  then 
you  can  have  anything  you  like  ;  we  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  one's  money 
back." 

So  it  turned  out  that  the  bootmaker 
could  do  no  business  to  speak  of ;  he  had 
only  received  twenty  kopecks  for  repairs, 
and  a  peasant  had  given  him  an  old  pair 
of  felt  boots  to  mend. 

The  downhearted  bootmaker  drank  off 
twenty  kopecks'  worth  of  vodka  and  went 
home  without  the  skin.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  had  felt  half  frozen,  but  when 
he  had  drunk  he  no  longer  felt  the  want 
of  a  sheepskin.  The  bootmaker  paced 
along,  with  one  hand  tapping  the  hard, 
frozen  road  with  his  stick,  and  swinging 
backwards  and  forwards  the  felt  boots  he 
held  in  the  other.  As  he  went  he  talked 
to  himself  as  follows  :  — 

"  Well,  I  declare,  I  feel  quite  warm 
without  a  sheepskin.  I  have  drunk  a 
tumbler;  it  plays  through  all  my  veins. 
No  need  of  a  warm  skin  now.  I  have 
quite  forgotten  all  my  troubles.  What  a 
man  I  am  after  all !  What  do  I  need  ?  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  without  a  sheepskin  ; 
I  shall  never  want  one  again.  My  wife 
will  have  a  dull  time  of  it  —  that's  the 
only  objection.  Besides,  it  is  downright 
shameful ;  you  work  for  him,  and  he  leads 
you  about.  Well,  look  here  ;  if  you  don't 
bring  money  I  will  take  away  your  hat, 
indeed  1  wiH.  It's  really  too  bad;  he 
pays  by  driblets  !  But  what  can  you  do 
with  some  twenty  kopecks?  Drink  — 
that's  all!  He  says,  'I'm  in  need.'  So 
he  can  be  in  need  and  I  can't.  You  have 
a  home,  and  cattle,  and  all  that  you  want, 
whilst  I  have  nothing;  all  my  property  is 
in  myself;  you  have  your  home-made 
bread,  and  I  have  to  buy  it  wherever  I 
can,  and  bread  alone  costs  three  roubles 
a  week.  I  shall  come  home  and  find  the 
bread  has  run  out.  Another  fresh  supply 
for  one  rouble  and  a  half  that  I  have  to 
make  ready.  So  you  shall  have  to  give 
me  my  due." 

Thus  talking  to  himself  the  bootmaker 
went  up  to  a  chapel  on  the  turning,  and 
saw  behind  the  latter  somethin":  whitish. 


It  was  growing  dusk;  the  bootmaker 
looked  very  attentively,  and  could  not 
make  out  what  this  could  be.  There  is 
no  stone  like  that  here,  he  thought.  A 
beast,  perhaps.  It  is  not  like  a  beast; 
the  upper  part  is  like  a  man,  but  still  it 
looks  too  white  for  a  man.  Besides,  what 
should  a  man  be  doing  here  ? 

He  went  a  little  nearer,  and  now  there 
was  no  mistake  about  it.  What  a  won- 
derful thing  !  a  man  it  was,  alive  or  dead, 
sitting  on  the  flint  stones,  and  leaning 
motionless  against  the  chapel.  The  boot- 
maker shuddered  and  thought  to  himself, 
"  A  man  has  been  murdered ;  they  have 
cut  him  up  and  thrown  him  down  here; 
if  you  go  up  quite  close  to  him  you  will 
not  be  able  to  clear  yourself." 

And  the  bootmaker  went  by.  He 
passed  round  the  chapel,  losing  sight  of 
the  man.  As  he  was  passing  by  the 
chapel  he,  however,  turned  his  head,  and 
saw  the  man  standing  off  from  the  chapel, 
as  if  shaking  and  staring  at  him.  The 
bootmaker  was  the  more  afraid,  and 
thought  to  himself,  "  Shall  I  go  up  to  him 
or  pass  him  by.'*  Shall  I  go,  in  spite  of 
the  danger?  Who  knows  what  he  is  ?  I 
dare  say  he  came  hither  through  no  good 
deeds.  Suppose  I  go  up  to  him,  and  he 
jumps  up  and  throttles  me,  and  no  escape 
is  left;  and  if  he  don't  throttle  me  I  shall 
still  have  to  bother  myself  with  him.  But 
what  shall  I  do  with  him  ?  Surely  I  can't 
deprive  myself  of  my  last  clothes  and 
clothe  him.     God  spare  me  from  him  !  " 

And  the  bootmaker  hastened  his  steps. 
He  had  nearly  left  the  chapel  behind  him, 
but  his  conscience  pricked  him. 

He  stopped  on  the  road. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Simon  ?  "  he  said 
to  himself.  "  This  poor  man  is  dying  in 
need,  and  you  are  afraid,  and  leave  him 
in  the  lurch.  So  you  are  richer  than 
usual,  are  you?  Are  you  afraid  of  being 
stripped  of  your  riches?  Nay,  Simon, 
that's  bad ! " 

Simon  turned  round  and  went  up  to  the 
man. 

II. 

Simon  went  up  to  the  man  and  eyed 
him  attentively.  He  was  a  young  man, 
in  the  full  strength  of  manhood;  there 
were  no  marks  of  blows  on  his  body,  but 
the  man  was  evidently  half  frozen  and  out 
of  heart.  He  propped  himself  up  as  he 
sat,  and  did  not  look  on  Simon,  as  though 
too  much  exhausted  to  lift  up  his  eyes. 
Simon  went  up  quite  close  to  him,  and 
suddenly  the  man  seemed  to  wake  up, 
turned  his  head  a  little,  opened  his  eyes, 
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and  looked  upon  Simon.  And  that  look 
of  his  went  to  Simon's  heart.  He  threw 
down  his  felt  boots,  took  off  his  girdle, 
laid  it  on  the  boots,  and  stripped  off  his 
overcoat. 

"  We  must  have  some  talk  together," 
he  said.  "Come,  put  on  a  thing  or 
two." 

Simon  put  his  hands  under  the  man's 
elbows,  and  began  to  raise  him  up.  The 
man  raised  himself  up,  and  Simon  saw 
his  body  was  shapely  and  clean,  that  his 
arms  and  legs  were  not  broken,  and  that 
he  had  a  sweet  face.  Simon  threw  his 
overcoat  over  his  shoulders,  but  he  could 
not  catch  the  sleeves.  Simon  guided  his 
arms  for  him,  straightened  the  overcoat, 
wrapped  it  round  him,  and  tightened  it 
with  the  girdle. 

Simon  took  off  his  old  fur  cap,  with  the 
intention  of  putting  it  on  the  man,  but  his 
head  began  to  feel  so  cold  that  he  thought 
to  himself,  "I  am  quite  bald-headed,  but 
he  has  long,  curly  locks ;  I  had  better 
lend  him  my  boots,"  and  he  put  it  on 
agai  n . 

He  made  him  sit  down,  and  put  on  him 
his  felt  boots. 

When  the  bootmaker  had  clothed  him, 
he  said,  — 

"  Well,  my  lad,  you  niust  take  exercise 
and  warm  yourself.     Can  you  go  ?  " 

The  man  stands  still  and  looks  pleas- 
antly on  Simon,  but  does  not  utter  one 
single  word. 

"Can't  you  speak,  then?  It  won't  do 
to  spend  the  winter  here.  We  must  go  to 
my  home.  Here,  take  my  cudgel.  Stamp 
your  feet  and  shake  yourself." 

The  man  set  off;  he  walked  without 
difficulty,  and  did  not  lag  behind. 

As  they  went  along  Simon  asked, — 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Not  from  these  parts." 

"That  I  see;  I  know  all  who  live  in 
these  parts.  How  came  you  here  at  the 
chapel  ? " 

"  I  mustn't  say." 

"  Perhaps  some  one  has  offended 
you  ?  " 

"No  one  has  offended  me;  God  has 
punished  me." 

"  Of  course  everything  is  done  by  God  ; 
but  still  one  has  to  abide  somewhere. 
Whither  do  you  want  to  go  ?  " 

"  It's  all  one  tome." 

Simon  wonders  ;  the  man  didn't  look  a 
mischief-maker;  his  words  were  soft,  but 
he  objected  to  speak  of  himself.  And 
Simon  thought  to  himself,  "  Who  knows 
what  may  have  happened  ?  "  and  he  said 
to  his  companion, — 


"  Never  mind,  come  to  my  home  ;  at 
least  you'll  warm  yourself." 

Sjmon  reaches  his  yard,  and  the  stran- 
ger does  not  lag  behind,  but  walks  by  his 
side.  A  biting  wind  began  to  rise  and 
find  its  way  under  Simon's  coat,  and  he 
began  to  get  quite  sober  and  to  feel  quite 
frozen.  He  sniffled  as  he  went,  wrapped 
himself  round  in  his  woman's  doublet,  and 
thought,  "  Here's  a  pretty  sheepskin. 
Matrona  won't  praise  me  for  this  !  I  went 
off  to  get  one,  and  I  came  home  even 
without  my  overcoat,  yes,  and  along  with 
a  half-clothed  man."  And  the  thought  of 
Matrona  made  him  feel  uneasy.  But  when 
he  looked  on  the  stranger,  he  remembered 
the  look  the  man  gave  him  at  the  chapel, 
and  his  heart  throbbed  with  delight. 

III. 

Simon's  wife  rose  early.  She  cut  up 
wood,  brought  water,  fed  the  infant,  eat, 
and  thought  to  herself  again  and  again, 
"  When  shall  I  bake  bread,  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ?  "     A  large  bit  remained. 

"Should  Simon  dine  here  and  not  eat 
much  supper,  there  will  be  enough  bread 
for  to-morrow,"  she  thought  to  herself. 

Matrona  turned  the  bit  over  and  over 
and  thought  to  herself,  "  I  won't  bake 
now.  There  is  no  more  than  enough 
flour  to  do  this  with.  We  can  manage  till 
Friday." 

Matrona  took  away  the  bread,  and  sat 
down  ^t  a  table  to  sew  a  patch  on  her 
husband's  shirt,  and  as  she  sewed  she 
thought  of  her  husband,  of  how  he  would 
buy  a  sheepskin. 

"  Perhaps  the  tanner  will  take  him  in. 
He's  a  simple  fellow,  that  man  of  mine. 
He  never  tricks  another  himself,  but  a 
little  child  could  take  him  in.  That's  a 
lot  of  money,  eight  roubles.  One  can  get 
a  fine  coat  for  that.  Not  a  dyed  one,  but 
a  sheepskin.  What  straits  I  was  put  to 
last  winter  for  want  of  a  sheepskin  !  I 
couldn't  go  to  the  stream,  or  anywhere 
else.  And  now  he  has  gone  off  with  all 
my  clothes.  I  haven't  got  a  thing  to  put 
on.  He  didn't  start  early.  It  is  time  he 
were  back  again.  Perhaps  he  has  been 
tippling,  that  bird  of  mine." 

Such  thoughts  had  scarcely  passed 
through  Matrona's  head,  when  the  steps 
of  the  staircase  began  to  creak.  Some  one 
had  come  in.  Matrona  thrust  in  her 
needle,  and  went  into  the  vestibule. 
She  saw  that  two  were  coming  in,  Simon 
along  with  a  countryman,  with  no  hat  on 
and  in  felt  boots. 

Matrona  perceived  at  once  the  smell  of 
wine  in  her  husband.  "  Yes,'* she  thought. 
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"that's  it.  He  has  been  tippling  with 
some  good-for-nothing  fellow,  and  has 
even  brought  him  along  home  with  him." 

Matrona  let  them  pass  into  the  cottage, 
and  went  in  herself.  She  saw  before  lier 
a  stranger,  a  young,  thin  man,  and  their 
overcoat  over  his  shoulders.  There  was 
no  shirt  to  be  seen  under  the  coat,  and 
he  wore  no  hat.  He  stood  as  he  had 
come  in,  without  moving  and  with  down- 
cast eyes.  And  Matrona  thought  to  her- 
self, '•  That's  a  bad  man  —  he's  afraid." 

Matrona  frowned  and  moved  away  to 
the  stove.  There  she  stood  and  watched 
what  they  would  do. 

Simon  took  off  his  hat,  and  sat  on  a 
bench  like  a  good  soul. 

"  Well,  Matrona,"  he  said,  "  let's  have 
some  supper. 

Matrona  muttered  something  between 
her  teeth.  She  stood  at  the  stove  without 
moving,  and  looked  tirst  on  one  and  then 
on  the  other,  only  turning  her  head  as  she 
did  so.  Simon  sees  that  his  wife  is  not 
herself,  but,  however,  he  does  not  pay  at- 
tention to  that,  and  takes  the  stranger  by 
the  hand. 

"Sit  down,  my  friend,"  he  said;  "we 
will  have  some  supper."  The  stranger  sat 
on  the  bench. 

"  Well,  wife,  haven't  you  boiled  any- 
thing yet  .'* " 

Matrona  quite  lost  her  temper. 

"  Not  for  you  indeed  !  I  see  you  have 
drunk  yourself  mad.  You  went  to  get  a 
sheepskin,  and  you've  come  back  without 
an  overcoat,  and  have  brought  home  with 
you  some  half-clothed  vagrant  or  other. 
1  have  no  supper  for  you,  you  drunkard." 

"Enough,  Matrona;  what  do  you  talk 
nonsense  for  .''  You  should  first  ask  what 
sort  of  a  man " 

"  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  with  the 
money." 

Simon  fum'bled  in  his  overcoat,  drew 
out  a  bit  of  paper,  and  unfolded  it. 

"  Here  is  the  money.  Triphon  couldn't 
give  me  anything;  he  promised  to  pay  me 
to-morrow." 

Matrona  felt  more  angry  still;  he  had 
not  bought  a  skin,  and  had  clothed  some 
vagabond  or  other  in  his  last  overcoat ; 
yes,  and  had  brought  him  home  with 
him. 

She  snatched  up  the  paper  from  the' 
table  and  put  it  away,  saying,  — 

"  I  have  no  supper.  We  can't  feed 
every  half-clothed  drunkard  here." 

"Ah,  Matrona,  hold  your  tongue.  Lis- 
ten first  to  what  I've  to  say." 

"  Learn  sense  of  a  drunken  fool !  I 
was  quite  right  in  objecting  to  be  your 


wife,  you  drunkard :  mother  gave  me 
linen  —  you  have  spent  it  on  drink." 

Simon  iwshed  to  explain  to  his  wife 
that  he  had  only  drunk  twenty  kopecks' 
worth  ;  he  wished  to  say  where  he  had 
found  the  man.  Matrona  did  not  give 
him  the  chance  of  putting  in  a  word  ;  she 
broke  in  at  every  two  words  on  whatever 
he  began  to  say.  She  even  reminded 
him  of  all  that  had  happened  ten  years 
ago. 

Matrona  talked  on  without  stopping, 
bustled  up  to  Simon,  and  seized  him  by 
the  arms  of  his  coat. 

"Give  me  my  under-waistcoat ;  I  had 
only  one  left,  and  you  took  it  off  me  and 
lugged  it  on  yourself.  Off  with  it,  you 
spotted  dog." 

Simon  began  to  take  off  the  under- 
waistcoat  and  draw  out  the  arms.  His 
wife  tugged  at  it  till  the  seams  began  to 
crack.  Matrona  snatched  up  the  under- 
waistcoat,  tossed  it  over  Jier  head,  and 
made  for  the  door.  She  was  on  the  point 
of  going  out,  but  hesitated  and  stood  still ; 
her  heart  was  agitated — she  wished  to 
smother  her  wrath  and  to  hear  something 
about  the  stranger. 

IV. 

Matrona  stood  still  and  said,  — 
"  If  he  were  a  good  man,  he  would  not 
be  nearly  unclothed  like  that;  he  has  not 
even  got  a  shirt  to  his  back.  Had  you 
gone  for  something  good,  you  would  tell 
me  now  where  you  picked  up  such  a 
dandy." 

"But  I  am  telling  you;  on  my  way  I 
saw  this  man  almost  unclothed,  and  half 
frozen  to  death  at  the  chapel.  It  is  not 
summer  now,  to  be  almost  naked.  It  was 
God  who  threw  me  in  his  way,  or  else  he 
would  have  perished.  But  what  was  to 
be  done.?  I  therefore  took  him  along 
with  me,  clothed  him,  and  brought  him 
hither.  Everything  may  happen.  Calm 
yourself.  It's  sinful,  Matrona,  to  carry 
on  like  this.     We  must  die  some  day." 

Matrona  wanted  to  have  it  out  with  her 
husband,  but  she  cast  a  look  on  the  stran- 
ger and  kept  silence.  He  was  sitting 
quite  still  on  the  edge  of  the  bench.  His 
hands  were  folded  on  his  knees,  and  his 
head  was  sunk  on  his  breast.  He  was 
frowning,  as  if  being  strangled  by  some- 
thing. Matrona  became  silent.  Simon 
exclaimed,  — 

"  Matrona,  have  you  no  God  in  you  ?  " 
On  hearing  these  words  she  gave  an- 
other look  at  the  stranger,  and  suddenly 
her  heart  melted.     She  moved  away  from 
the  door,  went  up  to  the  corner  of  the 
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stove,  and  served  supper.  She  placed  a 
bowl  on  the  table,  poured  out  krass,  took 
out  the  last  bit  of  bread,  and  gave  a  knife 
and  spoons. 

"  Sup  a  bit,"  she  said. 

Simon  moved  the  stranger. 

'•  Swallow  a  few  spoonfuls,  my  lad,"  she 
said. 

Simon  cut  up  the  bread,  crumbled  it, 
and  began  to  sup.  And  Matrona  sat  at 
the  corner  of  the  table,  propped  herself 
up  with  her  hand,  and  looked  on  the 
stranger. 

jMatrona  began  to  feel  pity  for  him,  and 
to  feel  quite  fond  of  him.  And  the  stran- 
ger suddenly  brightened  up,  left  off  frown- 
ing, lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Matrona,  and 
smiled. 

When  they  had  supped,  Matrona 
cleared  the  table  and  began  to  question 
the  stranger. 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

*'  I'm  not  from  these  parts." 

"  And  how  came  you  on  the  road  .''" 

"  I  can't  answer  that." 

"  Who  robbed  you  ?  " 

*'  God  punished  me." 

*'  Were  you  lying  there  without  clothes 
on?" 

"  Yes,  I  was  lying  naked  and  half 
frozen.  Simon  saw  me,  had  pity  on  me, 
took  off  his  overcoat,  put  it  on  me,  and 
told  me  to  come  hither.  And  here  you 
have  fed  me,  given  me  drink,  and  had  pity 
on  me.     May  God  bless  you  !  " 

Matrona  got  up,  took  from  the  window- 
sill  an  old  shirt  of  Simon's,  the  same 
she  had  mended,  and  gave  it  to  the 
stranger. 

"Here,  take  this,"  she  said.  "I  see 
you  have  no  shirt  on.  Put  it  on,  and 
sleep  where  you  like,  in  the  attic  or  on 
the  stove." 

The  stranger  took  off  his  overcoat,  put 
on  the  shirt,  and  lay  down  in  the  attic. 
Matrona  put  out  the  light,  took  his  over- 
coat, and  climbed  up  to  her  husband. 

Matrona  covered  herself  with  a  corner 
of  the  overcoat.  She  lay  down,  but  did 
not  sleep ;  her  thoughts  were  full  of  the 
stranger. 

When  she  remembered  that  the  last  bit 
of  bread  was  eaten  up,  and  that  there  was 
none  left  for  the  next  day  —  when  she 
remembered  that  she  had  made  a  present 
of  the  shirt,  she  felt  ill  at  ease  ;  but  she 
remembered  how  he  had  smiled,  and  her 
heart  rejoiced. 

Matrona  lay  thus  awake  a  long  time, 
and  listened.  Simon  too  was  awake;  he 
was  pulling  the  overcoat  over  him. 

"  Simon  ! " 


«  Well  ?  " 

"  We  have  eaten  the  last  bit  of  bread, 
and  I  haven't  baked  any.  What  shall  we 
do  'to-morrow  ?  Shall  I  borrow  some  of 
Godmother  Melany?" 

**  If  we  live  we  shall  have  enough." 

His  wife  lay  a  little  longer  without 
speaking. 

"  He's  evidently  a  good  man,  but  why 
doesn't  he  speak  of  himself?" 

"  He  can't,  no  doubt." 

"Simon!" 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  We  give  him,  but  how  is  it  that  no- 
body gives  us  anything?  " 

Simon  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
He  said,  "  Enough  of  talking,"  turned 
over,  and  fell  asleep. 

V. 

Simon  awoke  at  daybreak;  the  chil- 
dren still  slept;  his  wife  had  gone  to  bor- 
row bread  of  some  neighbors.  The  stran- 
ger of  the  day  before  was  sitting  alone  on 
a  bench  in  his  shirt,  his  eyes  turned  up- 
wards ;  and  he  looked  more  cheerful  than 
he  did  the  evening  before. 

"Well,  good  friend,"  said  Simon,  "the 
Sw\Smach  asks  for  bread,  and  the  naked 
body  asks  for  clothes.  One  must  eat  and 
drink.     What  is  your  trade  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  trade." 

Simon  wondered,  and  said,  — 

"Perhaps  you're  willing  to  learn. 
There's  nothing  one  can't  learn." 

"  Other  people  work,  and  I  will  work 
too." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  " 

"  Michael." 

"  Well,  Michael,  you  don't  want  to 
speak  of  yourself.  Well,  that's  your  own 
business.  But  one  has  to  eat  and  drink. 
If  you  do  what  I  tell  you  I  will  nourish 
you." 

"  God  bless  you  !  I  will  set  to  and 
learn.     Show  me  what  I  must  do." 

Simon  took  up  a  piece  of  unwound, 
pitched  thread,  put  it  on  his  fingers,  and 
began  to  wind  it. 

"  It  is  easy  enough,  look  !  " 

Michael  looked,  put  it  on  his  fingers  in 
the  same  way,  understood  at  once,  and 
began  to  wind. 

Michael  wound  the  ends ;  Simon  showed 
him  how  to  close  them.  This,  too,  Mi- 
chael took  in  at  once.  His  host  showed 
him  how  to  grind  ;  and  this  also  Michael 
took  in  at  once. 

Whatever  work  Simon  showed  him  how 
to  do,  he  was  able  to  take  in  at  once,  and 
the  third  day  he  was  working  as  if  he  had 
been  sewing  for  an  age.     He  worked  on 
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without  stopping,  ate  little,  and  when  they 
stopped  working  he  would  silently  look 
upward.  He  did  not  walk  in  the  street, 
or  talk  too  much,  or  joke,  or  laugh. 

It  was  only  once  they  saw  him  smile, 
on  the  first  evening,  when  the  wife  was 
preparing  to  give  him  some  supper. 

VI. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week  passed 
by  ;  a  whole  year  had  slipped  round,  and 
Michael  was  still  living  as  before,  and  at 
work  with  Simon.  Everyone  praised  the 
work  of  Simon's  workman,  and  they  said 
that  no  one  could  put  together  a  pair  of 
boots  so  neatly  and  so  strongly  as  Mi- 
chael, the  workman  of  Simon.  Far  and 
wide  they  began  to  order  boots  of  Simon, 
and  he  began  to  live  quite  at  ease. 

One  day  in  winter,  when  Simon  and 
Michael  were  working  together,  a  coach 
on  slides  drove  up  to  the  cottage.  They 
looked  out  of  the  window,  the  coach  drew 
up  opposite  their  cottage,  a  youth  jumped 
down  from  the  ledge  and  opened  the  door. 
A  young  man  in  a  furred  coat  stepped  out 
of  the  coach,  walked  up  to  Simon's  cot- 
tage, and  reached  the  staircase.  Matrona 
rushed  out  and  threw  open  the  door.  The 
gentleman  stooped  and  entered.  When 
he  straightened  himself  his  head  nearly 
touched  the  ceiling. 

Simon  stood  up  and  made  a  bow.  The 
gentleman  astonished  him.  He  had  not 
seen  folks  like  that.  Simon  himself  was 
thin,  and  Michael  vvas  a  lanky  fellow ;  as 
for  Matrona,  she  was  like  a  dried  chip; 
but  here  was  one  who  seemed  to  have 
come  from  another  world,  a  handsome, 
well-formed  bust,  a  throat  like  a  bullock's, 
he  looked  for  all  the  world  like  an  iron 
cast. 

The  gentleman  stopped  a  few  moments 
to  take  breath,  took  off  his  furred  coat, 
sat  on  a  bench,  and  said,  — 

"Who  is  the  master  workman  here?  " 

Simon  stood  forward  and  said,  — 

"  I,  your  honor." 

*'  Hi,  Theodore  !  "  the  gentleman  called 
out  to  his  youth,  "  bring  me  the  parcel." 

Theodore  ran  off  and  brought  it  in. 
The  gentleman  took  the  parcel  and  put  it 
on  the  table. 

*'  Untie  it,"  he  said.  The  youth  untied 
it. 

The  gentleman  pointed  to  some  boot- 
maker's leather,  and  said  to  Simon,  — 

"  Listen,  bootmaker  ;  do  you  see  that  ?  " 

*'  I  do,  your  honor,"  he  said. 

"  But  do  you  realize  what  kind  of  leath- 
er that  is  ?  " 


Simon  turned  it  over  and  said,  — 

•'  Very  good  leather." 

"  Very  good,  you  say ;  you  never  saw 
the  like,  you  fool.  That's  German ;  I 
paid  twenty  roubles  for  it." 

Simon  was  quite  startled,  and  said,  — 

"  Where  should  we  have  seen  the 
like?" 

"  Well,  well,  can  you  make  me  a  pair 
of  boots  of  that  leather  ?  " 

"I  can,  your  honor." 

"  So  you  can,  can  you  ?  "  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  a  loud  voice.  "  Don't  forget 
whom  you'll  be  working  for,  and  what 
leather  you'll  be  using.  You  must  make 
me  a  pair  of  boots  such  as  will  last  me  a 
whole  year  without  wearing  down  or  wear- 
ing out.  If  you  can  do  this,  take  the 
leather  and  cut  it  up;  but  if  you  can't, 
don't  take  it  and  don't  cut  it  up.  I  tell 
you  beforehand,  if  the  boots  wear  out  or 
wear  down  before  that  time,  I'll  have  you 
put  in  prison ;  but  if  they  last  a  year 
without  wearing  out  or  wearing  down, 
you  shall  be  paid  ten  roubles." 

Simon  was  so  startled,  he  did  not  know 
what  to  answer.  He  turned  his  eyes  on 
Michael. 

The  other  gave  him  a  nudge  and  said,  — 

"  Shall  we  take  the  job  in  hand  ?  " 

Michael  nodded.  "By  all  means,"  he 
said. 

Simon  took  Michael's  advice.  He  took 
an  order  for  a  pair  of  boots,  fit  to  last  a 
whole  year  without  wearing  out  or  wear- 
ing down. 

The  gentleman  told  the  youth  in  a  loud 
voice  to  take  the  boot  off  his  left  foot,  and 
stretched  it  out.  "  Take  my  measure,"  he 
said. 

Simon  sewed  paper  together  and  made 
a  measure  twelve  vershoks  long,  gave  a 
look,  knelt  down,  covered  his  hand  care- 
fully with  his  apron,  so  as  not  to  soil  the 
gentleman's  sock,  and  began  to  measure. 
He  measured  the  sole,  measured  the  in- 
step, and  began  to  measure  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  The  measure  proved  too  short. 
The  calf  was  as  thick  as  a  beam.  "  See," 
he  said,  "don't  make  the  boot-leg  too 
narrow."  Simon  began  to  sew  on  more 
paper.  The  gentleman  sat  and  looked  at 
the  folks  in  the  room. 

"Who's  that?"  he  said,  looking  at 
Michael. 

"  He's  my  chief  apprentice  ;  he'll  have 
a  hand  in  the  job." 

"  Now  look  you  to  it,"  said  the  gentle- 
man to  Michael;  "don't  forget,  make  me 
a  pair  of  boots  that'll  last  a  whole  year." 
Simon  gaped  at  Michael,  and  sees   that 
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Michael  does  not  even  look  at  the  gentle- 
man, but  stares  at  a  corner  behind  him, 
as  if  perceiving  somebody  there.  Michael 
stares  and  stares  again,  and  smiles. 

"  Well,  you  fool,  what  are  you  gaping 
at.?"  the  gentleman  said.  "Better  look 
to  it,  and  see  that  they're  ready  in  time." 

To  which  Michael  answered, — 

•'  They  shall  be  ready  in  a  trice  when 
wanted." 

"  All  right." 

The  gentleman  put  on  his  boots  and 
his  furred  coat,  wrapped  it  round  him,  and 
made  for  the  door.  Forgetting  to  stoop, 
he  struck  his  head  against  the  lintel. 

He  fumed,  rubbed  his  head,  sat  in  his 
coach,  and  drove  off. 

When  the  gentleman  had  driven  off, 
Simon  said,  — 

"What  a  flint!  You  wouldn't  kill  the 
like  of  him  with  a  crpw*bar.  If  a  beam 
were  broken  over  his  head  he  wouldn't 
feel  much  pain." 

And  Matrona  added, — 

"  Such  a  man  as  that  never  crossed  our 
door.  Even  death  can't  pull  the  rivets 
out  of  such  a  one  as  he." 

VII. 

And  Simon  said  to  Michael,  "Well, 
we've  some  work  now,  but  let  us  not  get 
into  a  mess.  The  material  is  dear  and 
the  gentleman  hot-tempered,  but  how  are 
we  to  avoid  mistakes  ?  Now  look  you 
here  :  you  can  make  to  measure  better 
than  I  can ;  you  have  better  eyes,  and 
your  fingers  are  more  nimble.  You  cut 
out  the  leather,  and  I  will  finish  sewing 
the  boot-tops." 

Michael  did  as  he  was  bid;  took  the 
gentleman's  leather,  spread  it  out  on  the 
table,  doubled  it,  took  up  a  knife,  and  be- 
gan to  cut  it  out. 

Matrona  came  up  and  looked  to  see 
how  Michael  was  cutting  out.  She  was 
astonished  to  see  how  he  was  going  to 
work.  Matrona  had  a  knowledge  of  boot- 
making.  She  looked  and  saw  that  Mi- 
chael was  not  cutting  in  the  usual  way, 
but  in  a  peculiar,  round  shape. 

Matrona  was  going  to  say  something, 
but  she  thought  to  herself,  "  No  doubt  I 
don't  understand  how  to  make  gentlemen's 
boots;  no  doubt  Michael  knows  better  — 
I  won't  interfere." 

Michael  cut  out  a  pair,  took  hold  of  an 
end,  and  began  to  sew  and  make  one  end, 
as  they  make  slippers,  and  not  two,  as 
they  make  boots. 

Matrona  wondered  at  this  too ;  but 
here,   too,   she   did   not  interfere.    And 


Michael  sewed  on.  They  began  to  double, 
Simon  got  up  and  looked.  Michael  had 
made  slippers  of  the  gentleman's  leather. 

Simon  was  horrified.  "How's  that.-"' 
he  thought;  "Michael  has  lived  here  a 
whole  year,  and  has  never  yet  made  a 
mess  of  anything,  and  now  he  has  got  us 
into  trouble.  The  gentleman  ordered 
boots  with  double  soles,  and  he  has  put 
together  slippers  without  soles.  The 
leather  is  spoilt.  What  shall  I  do  to  sat- 
isfy the  gentleman.?  You  won't  find  such 
leather  as  that." 

And  he  said  to  Michael,  — 

"  What  have  you  done  for  me.  my  lad  ? 
You  have  killed  me.  Don't  you  know 
that  the  gentleman  ordered  boots  ?  What 
have  you  been  making.?" 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  speak  to  Mi- 
chael, when  the  ring  of  the  door  began  to 
rattle ;  some  one  was  knocking.  They 
looked  out  at  the  window,  and  saw  that 
some  one  had  come  on  horseback,  and 
was  tying  up  his  horse.  They  opened 
the  door :  the  gentleman's  youth  they  had 
seen  before  came  in. 

"  Good-day  to  you." 

"  Good-day.     What  do  you  want  ? " 

"  My  lady  sent  me  to  speak  about  the 
boots." 

"What  about  them?" 

"The  gentleman  doesn't  need  boots 
now.  He  has  taken  his  leave  of  the 
world  ! " 

"How  so?" 

"When  he  had  left  you  he  didn't  reach 
home  alive,  but  died  in  the  coach.  The 
coach  came  home,  they  went  out  to  help 
him  out,  and  he  was  lying  stiff  at  the  bot- 
tom like  a  sack.  He  had  to  be  pulled  out 
by  force.  The  lady  sent  to  say,  'Tell  the 
bootmaker  that  boots  are  not  wanted  for 
the  gentleman  who  came  here,  left  leather, 
and  ordered  boots;  say  that  slippers  are 
wanted  for  the  corpse,  that  they  must  be 
made  as  quickly  as  possible.'  My  orders 
are  to  wait  here  till  they  are  ready,  and 
take  them  away  with  me." 

Michael  took  from  the  table  the  cut- 
tings of  leather,  made  a  roll  of  them,  took 
up  the  slippers  ready  made,  clapped  them 
together,  rubbed  them  with  his  apron, 
and  gave  them  to  the  youth.  The  youth 
took  the  slippers. 

"  Good  -  bye,  master !  Good  luck  to 
you  I " 

VIII. 

Another  year  passed'  by,  and  then  an- 
other, and  a  sixth  year  found  Michael  and 
Simon  still  living  together.    Michael  lived 
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on  as  befoie.  He  went  nowhere,  spoke 
little,  and  during  all  that  time  had  only 
smiled  twice:  once  when  Simon's  wife 
was  giving  him  to  sup,  and  again  on  the 
gentleman.  Simon  was  delighted  with 
his  workman.  He  did  not  ask  him  any 
more  where  he  came  from  ;  his  only  fear 
was  that  Michael  would  leave  him. 

One  day  they  sat  at  home  together. 
The  mistress  was  putting  irons  in  the 
stove,  and  the  children  were  running  on 
the  benches  and  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dows, Simon  was  sharpening  at  one 
window,  and  Michael  was  hammering  on 
a  sole  at  the  other. 

One  of  the  children  ran  along  a  bench 
to  Michael,  leaned  on  his  shoulder,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window. 

*'  Uncle  Michael,  look !  a  merchant's 
wife  and  two  little  girls  are  coming  to  see 
us.     And  one  of  the  girls  is  lame." 

The  child  had  scarcely  spoken  these 
words  when  Michael  threw  down  his 
work,  turned  to  the  window,  and  looked 
down  into  the  street. 

Simon  wondered.  Michael  had  never 
looked  down  into  the  street  before,  but 
now  he  pressed  close  to  the  window  and 
looked  at  something  below.  Simon  looked 
out  too:  it  was  true.  He  saw  a  woman 
coming  up  to  his  yard,  leading  by  the 
hand  two  little  girls  in  furred  pelisses  and 


in  kerchiefs. 
as  two  peas 


The  little  girls  were  as  like 


there  was  no  telling  one 
from  the  other.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween them  was  that  one  girl  had  hurt  her 
foot  —  she  limped. 

The  woman  went  up  the  staircase  into 
the  passage,  felt  about  for  the  door, 
pressed  back  the  cramp,  and  opened  it. 
She  made  the  little  girls  pass  in  before 
her,  and  entered  the  cottage. 

"  Good-day,  mistress." 

"  Good-day.     What  might  you  want  ?  " 

The  woman  sat  down  on  a  chair,  the 
little  girls  standing  close  up  beside  her: 
they  looked  with  astonishment  on  the  peo- 
ple. 

"  These  two  girls  want  shoes  for  the 
spring." 

"  By  all  means;  it's  easily  done.  We 
have  never  made  such  small  ones,  but 
that's  no  matter.  They  can  be  double- 
soled  or  of  linen  braided.  Michael  is 
first-rate  for  that." 

Simon  looked  at  Michael,  and  saw  that 
he  had  thrown  down  his  work  and  kept 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  little  girls. 

Simon  was  astonished  at  Michael.  The 
little  girls  were  no  doubt  very  pretty; 
they  had  dark  eyes,  chubby,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  wore  pretty  dresses  and  pelisses,  but 


for  all  that  Simon  could  not  understand 
why  Michael  fixed  his  eyes  upon  them. 
He  had  often  seen  such  before. 

Simon  wondered.  He  began  to  speak 
to  the  woman — to  bargain.  They  came 
to  terms,  and  he  made  a  measure.  The 
woman  took  up  the  lame  child  and  put  it 
on  her  knees. 

"  You  must  measure  this  one  twice 
over,"  she  said.  "  Make  one  shoe  to  fit 
the  crooked  foot,  and  three  for  the  straight 
one.  Their  feet  are  exactly  the  same 
size.     They  are  twins." 

Simon  took  the  measure,  and  said  to 
the  lame  child,  — 

"  How  comes  it  that  you  are  lame  — 
such  a  good  little  girl.'*  Were  you  born 
so  ?  " 

*'  No  ;  mother  crushed  me." 

Matrona  joined  in.  She  wished  to 
know  from  her  who  the  woman  was,  and 
who  the  children  were. 

"  Are  you  not  their  mother  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  their  mother,  nor  a  relative 
of  theirs,  mistress.  They  are  perfect 
strangers  —  adopted." 

"  Not  your  children,  and  what  care  you 
take  of  them  !  " 

"And  well  I  may.  They  were  both 
suckled  by  me.  I  had  a  child  of  my  own  ; 
God  took  it  to  another  world  ;  I  didn't 
take  such  care  of  it  as  I  do  of  them." 

*'  Whose  are  they,  then  ?  " 

IX. 

The  conversation  went  on,  and  the 
woman  told  the  following  story  :  — 

"It  happened  six  years  ago,"  she  said. 
"  In  one  week  these  children  were  left 
orphans  ;  their  father  was  buried  on  Tues- 
day, and  their  mother  died  on  Friday. 
They  had  been  left  fatherless  for  three 
days,  when  their  mother  was  taken.  She 
did  not  live  out  the  day.  At  that  time  I 
was  living  a  peasant's  life  with  my  hus- 
band. We  were  next-door  neighbors. 
Their  father,  a  peasant,  was  working  in  a 
wood.  By  some  means  they  let  a  tree 
fall  on  him.  It  caught  him  across  the 
body.  All  his  inside  was  crushed  out. 
They  had  hardly  drawn  him  out  when  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  in  that  very  week 
his  wife  gave  birth  to  twins  —  these  two 
children.  The 
alone. 

"  She  was  alone  when  confined,  alone 
too  when  she  died. 

"  In  the  morning  I  went  to  visit  my 
neighbor.  When  I  came  to  her  cottage 
the  dear  soul  was  already  stiff.  At  the 
moment  when  she  died  she  rolled  over 
and  crushed  one  of  her  little  girls,  putting 


poor   woman  was    quite 
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her  foot  out  of  joint.  The  villagers  gath- 
ered together,  washed  her,  laid  her  out, 
dug  a  grave,  and  buried  her.  They  were 
good,  kind  souls.  The  little  girls  were 
left  alone.  What  was  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  I  was  the  only  peasant  woman 
who  had  an  infant  at  the  breast.  It  was 
eight  weeks  since  I'd  begun  to  suckle  my 
first  infant.  I  took  them  for  a  time  to  my 
own  home.  The  peasants  gathered  to- 
gether ;  they  were  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
them.  *  Take  care  of  the  little  girls  for 
a  while,  Maria,'  they  said  to  me,  'and 
give  us  time  to  turn  the  matter  over.'  I 
suckled  the  straight  one,  and  the  other  I 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  feed.  I  never 
expected  she  could  live,  and  then  I  thought 
the  dear  little  angelic  soul  was  more  dead 
than  alive,  and  I  took  pity  on  her.  I  be- 
gan to  give  them  suck,  and  as  I'd  one 
infant  of  my  own  besides  these  two,  I 
suckled  three  infants  at  one  time.  I  was 
a  strong  young  woman,  and  had  good 
milk.  And  God  so  ordered  it  that  I  fed 
these  infants,  and  buried  my  own  before 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  God  gave 
me  no  other  child,  and  we  gradually  be- 
came better  and  better  off.  We  are  now 
living  with  the  merchant  at  the  mill.  I 
have  good  wages,  and  a  pleasant  life  of 
it.  But  I've  no  children  of  my  own. 
What  should  I  do  alone,  without  these.? 
How  should  I  not  love  them  ?  " 

With  one  hand  the  woman  clasped  to 
her  breast  the  little  lame  child,  and  with 
the  other  she  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Matrona  sighed,  and  said,  — 

"This  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  prov- 
erb, 'You  will  live  without  father  and 
mother,  but  you'll  not  live  without  God.'  " 

This  conversation  was  going  on  between 
them  when  suddenly,  as  by  sheet  light- 
ning, the  whole  cottage  was  lighted  up 
from  the  corner  where  Michael  was  sit- 
ting. All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him, 
and  they  saw  Michael  sitting,  his  hands 
folded  on  his  knees.  He  was  looking  up- 
wards and  smiling. 

X. 

When  the  woman  left  with  the  chil- 
dren, Michael  rose  from  his  bench  and 
put  down  his  work  ;  he  took  off  his  apron, 
made  a  bow  to  the  master  of  the  house, 
and  said,  — 

"  Forgive  me,  master.  God  has  for- 
given me ;  you  also  forgive  me."  And 
his  hosts  saw  that  light  streamed  forth 
from  Michael's  face.  Simon  rose,  bowed 
to  Michael,  and  said, — 

"  I  see,  Michael,  that  you  are  no  ordi- 
nary man.     I  have  no  right  to  retain  you 


or  to  question  you.  But  answer  this  one 
question :  when  I  found  you  and  brought 
you  home  with  me  why  were  you  sad? 
and  when  my  wife  gave  you  to  sup  why 
did  you  smile  on  her,  and  since  that  time 
wear  a  brighter  look?  After  that,  when 
the  gentleman  ordered  the  boots,  you 
smiled  a  second  time,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment wore  a  brighter  look  still;  and  just 
now,  when  the  woman  came  in  with  the 
little  girls,  you  smiled  a  third  time,  and 
brightened  up  altogether.  Tell  me,  Mi- 
chael, how  comes  it  that  you  shine  so, 
and  why  did  you  smile  three  times?" 

And  Michael  said,  — 

"  I  shine  because  I  was  punished  and 
God  has  forgiven  me.  I  smiled  three 
times  because  I  had  need  to  learn  three 
words  of  God.  Now  I  have  learnt  these 
words.  I  learnt  one  when  your  wife  had 
pity  on  me,  and  that  is  why  I  smiled  the 
first  time;  I  learnt  the  second  word  when 
the  rich  man  ordered  the  boots,  and  I 
smiled  a  second  time  ;  and  just  now,  when 
I  saw  the  little  girls,  I  learnt  the  last,  the 
third,  and  smiled  a  third  time." 

And  Simon  said,  — 

"Tell  me,  Michael,  why  you  were  pun- 
ished by  God,  and  tell  me  those  words  of 
God,  that  I  too  may  learn  them." 

"  It  was  for  this  reason,"  said  Michael, 
"  that  God  punished  me,  because  I  diso- 
beyed him.  I  was  an  angel  in  heaven, 
and  disobeyed  God. 

"  I  was  an  angel  in  heaven,  and  the 
Lord  sent  me  to  take  a  soul  away  from  a 
woman.  I  winged  my  way  to  the  earth 
and  saw  a  woman  lying  alone,  who  had 
given  birth  to  twins  —  two  little  girls. 
The  infants  moved  about  restlessly  by  the 
mother's  side,  and  she  could  not  lift  them 
up  to  her  breasts.  The  woman  saw  me, 
understood  that  God  had  sent  me  for  a 
soul,  and  said  to  me  in  tears,  'Angel  of  ] 
God!  I  have  but  just  buried  my  hus- 
band, he  was  killed  by  a  tree  in  the  wood. 
I  have  no  sister  or  aunt  or  countryman  to 
bring  up  my  orphans,  don't  take  away  my 
soul;  let  me  myself  give  food  and  drink 
to  the  infants,  and  bring  them  up.  The 
children  cannot  live  without  father  and 
mother.'  I  listened  to  the  mother,  put 
one  infant  to  her  breast,  laid  the  other  in 
its  mother's  arms,  and  rose  up  on  my 
wings  to  the  Lord.  I  winged  my  way  to 
the  Lord,  and  said,  '  I  could  not  take  away 
the  souls  from  their  parent.  Their  father 
was  killed  by  a  tree,  their  mother  gave 
birth  to  twins,  and  prayed  me  not  to  take 
the  soul  away  from  her.  "Let  me  give 
food  and  drink  to  the  children,  and  bring 
them  up,"  she  said.     "  The  infants  can- 
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not  live  without  father  and  mother."  I 
did  not  take  a  soul  from  the  mother.' 
And  the  Lord  said,  '  Go,  take  a  soul  from 
the  woman,  and  learn  three  words  :  learn 
what  people  have,  and  what  they  have 
not,  and  what  makes  people  to  live. 
When  you  have  learnt  this  you  will  return 
to  heaven.'  I  flew  back  to  the  earth  and 
took  the  soul  from  the  woman. 

"  The  infants  fell  from  the  breasts. 
The  dead  body  rolled  over  on  the  bed, 
crushing  one  infant  and  putting  out  its 
foot.  I  rose  up  above  the  village,  in  or- 
der to  take  up  the  soul  to  God,  when  a 
gust  of  wind  caught  my  wings,  they 
dropped,  and  the  soul  went  up  to  God 
alone,  but  I  fell  by  the  way  to  the  earth." 

XI. 

Simon  and  Matrona  understood  now 
whom  they  had  clothed  and  fed,  and  who 
had  lived  in  their  home.  They  wept  for 
joy  and  fear,  and  the-.angel  said,  — 

"  I  was  left  in  the  field  naked  and  alone. 
I  had  never  known  human  needs  ;  I  had 
never  known  hunger  or  cold  before,  and 
I  became  a  man.  Hungry  and  half  froz- 
en, I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I  saw  in  the 
field  a  chapel  made  for  the  worship  of 
God,  went  up  to  God's  chapel,  and  thought 
to  shelter  myself  there.  The  chapel  was 
locked  up;  I  could  not  enter.  So  I  sat 
down  behind  the  chapel  to  find  shelter 
from  the  wind.  The  evening  drew  on  ; 
nearly  frozen  and  hungry,  I  had  quite  lost 
heart,  when  suddenly  a  sound  caught  my 
ear  —  a  man  was  passing  along  the  road. 
He  was  carrying  a  pair  of  boots,  and  he 
talked  to  himself  as  he  went.  This  was 
the  first  mortal  face  I  had  seen  since  I 
became  a  man  ;  it  filled  me  withfear,  and 
I  turned  away  my  eyes.  I  heard  the  man 
talking  to  himself  about  how  he  should 
shelter  his  body  from  the  cold  in  winter, 
and  how  he  -should  feed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. '  I  am  perishing  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger,' I  thought  to  myself,  'and  a  man 
passes  along  whose  only  thought  it  is  how 
to  cover  himself  and  his  wife  with  a  skin, 
and  how  to  get  bread  for  them  both.  He 
cannot  help  me.'  The  man  saw  me,  knit 
his  brows,  looked  more  fearful  than  be- 
fore, and  passed  by.  I  was  in  despair, 
when  suddenly  I  heard  the  man  returning 
on  his  steps.  And  when  I  looked  on  him 
I  did  not  know  him  again:  before,  I  had 
seen  death  in  his  face,  but  now  it  had  a 
bright  look,  and  in  his  face  I  knew  God. 
He  came  up  to  me,  clothed  me,  took  me 
with  him,  and  brought  me  to  his  home.  I 
went  to   his  house ;    a  woman    came   to 


meet  us,  and  began  to  speak.  The  wom- 
an had  a  fearful  look,  more  fearful  than 
the  man,  and  from  her  mouth  there  came 
forth  a  mortal  spirit,  the  odor  of  death 
quite  took  away  my  breath.  She  wished 
to  drive  me  out  into  the  cold  ;  I  knew  she 
would  die  if  she  did  so.  Suddenly  her 
husband  put  her  in  mind  of  God,  upon 
which  a  change  came  over  the  woman. 
She  gave  us  to  sup,  and  when  she  did  so 
she  looked  on  me.  I  looked  on  her  also. 
There  was  now  no^ideath  in  her;  she  was 
alive,  and  in  her  I  knew  God. 

"  Then  I  remembered  the  first  word  of 
God,  '  You  shall  know  what  is  in  people.' 
I  had  learnt  that  in  people  is  love.  I 
was  glad,  because  God  had  begun  to  make 
things  clear  to  me,  as  he  had  promised, 
and  I  smiled  for  the  first  time.  But  this 
was  all  the  knowledge  I  could  gather.  I 
had  not  yet  understood  what  is  not  given 
to  people,  and  what  makes  people  to  live. 

"  I  began  to  live  with  you.  A  whole 
year  had  passed  by,  when  one  day  a  man 
came  to  order  boots,  which  should  last  a 
whole  year  without  wearing  down  or 
wearing  out.  I  looked  upon  him,  and 
lo !  I  saw  at  his  side  my  companion, 
the  angel  of  death.  I  alone  saw  that  an- 
gel, but  I  knew  him,  and  knew  that  the 
sun  would  not  set  before  he  had  taken  the 
soul  of  the  rich  man.  *  Man  provides  for 
himself  for  a  whole  year,'  I  thought  to 
myself,  '  but  he  does  not  know  that  he 
will  not  live  on  till  the  evening.'  The 
second  word  of  God  came  to  my  mind, 
'  You  shall  know  what  is  not  given  to 
people.' 

"  I  had  learnt  already  what  is  in  peo- 
ple. Now  I  knew  what  is  not  given  to 
people.  It  is  not  given  to  people  to 
know  what  is  needful  for  their  body.  And 
I  smiled  a  second  time.  I  was  glad  be- 
cause I  had  seen  my  companion  the  an- 
gel, and  because  God  had  shown  me  the 
meaning  of  the  second  word. 

"  But  I  had  more  to  learn  still.  I  had 
not  yet  learnt  what  makes  people  to 
live,  so  I  lived  on  and  waited  till  God 
would  show  me  the  last  word.  In  the 
sixth  year  there  came  two  little  girls,  with 
a  woman,  and  1  knew  the  children,  and 
knew  how  those  little  girls  were  left 
alive.  I  knew  and  thought  to  myself, 
'The  mother  begged  for  her  children, 
and  I  believed  her.  I  thought  the  chil- 
dren could  not  live  without  father  and 
mother,  but  a  strange  woman  fed  them 
and  brought  them  up.'  When  the  wom- 
an had  pity  on  the  strange  children,  and 
wept,  I  saw  in  her   the   living  God,  and 
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understood  what  makes  people  to. live.  I 
knew,  also,  that  God  had  declared  to  me 
the  last  word,  and  had  forgiven  me.  And 
I  smiled  a  third  time." 

XII. 

The  whole  of  the  angel's  body  was  now 
clearly  seen,  and  it  was  all  clothed  in  daz- 
zling light,  too  bright  to  look  upon  ;  and 
his  voice  had  now  a  louder  ring,  and 
seem.ed  to  come  from  heaven,  not  from  his 
own  lips. 

"I  have  learnt,"  said  the  angel,  "that 
every  man  lives,  not  by  care  for  himself, 
but  by  love.  It  was  not  given  to  the 
mother  to  know  what  her  children  needed 
to  live  by.  It  was  not  given  to  the  rich 
man  to  know  what  he  himself  was  in  need 
of.  And  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  to 
know  if  boots  for  one  living  or  slippers 
for  one  dead  will  be  needed  by  him  to- 
wards evening. 

"  I  was  left  alive  when  I  was  a  man, 
not  because  I  thought  about  myself,  but 
because  there  was  love  in  the  man  who 
passed  by,  and  in  his  wife,  and  because 
they  pitied  and  loved  me.  The  orphans 
were  left  alive,  not  because  they  thought 
about  them,  but  because  there  was  love 
in  the  heart  of  a  strange  woman,  who  pit- 
ied and  loved  them.  And  all  people  live, 
not  because  they  think  about  themselves, 
but  because  there  is  in  people  love. 

"  I  knew  already  that  God  had  given 
people  life,  and  wished  that  they  should 
live.  But  now  I  understood  more  than 
this. 

"  I  understood  that  God  was  not  willing 
that  people  should  live  apart,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  had  not  shown  them  what 
each  stood  in  need  of,  but  willed  that  they 
should  live  together,  and  for  this  reason 
had  shown  them  what  all  needed  for  their 
own  good  and  the  good  of  all. 

"  I  understood  now  that  people  only 
seem  to  live  by  caring  for  themselves  — 
that  they  live  by  love  alone.  He  who 
lives"  in  love  lives  in  God,  and  God  in 
him,  because  God  is  love." 

Then  the  angel  sang  praises  to  God,  and 
his  voice  made  the  cottage  tremble.  The 
ceiling  opened,  and  a  pillar  of  fire 
stretched  upwards  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Simon  and  his  wife  and  children  fell  to 
the  ground.  And  the  angel  stretched 
the  wings  on  his  back  and  rose  up  to 
heaven. 

When  Simon  came  to  himself  the  cot- 
tage stood  as  before,  and  there  was  no 
one  in  the  cottage  but  the  members  of 
his  family. 

Count  Leon  Tolstoy. 


From  The  Westminster  Review. 
THE  POETRY  OF   MRS.    E.   B.   BROWNING. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  died  the 
first  great  poetess  whom  England  has 
produced.  Whether  it  be  that  within  this 
last  century  what  she  called 

the  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny 
With  its  dynastic  reasons  of  larger  bones    J^ 
And  stronger  sinews,  ^H 

have  relaxed  a  little,  and  given  more  op-' 
portunity  of  development  and  more  free- 
dom of  action  to  women,  or  whether  it  be 
from  some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  tha| 
women  have  begun  to  take  a  place  amoni 
writers  of  the  first  rank  in  more  than  onij 
department  of  literature. 

Two  years  ago  George  Eliot  had  n< 
living  equal  among  novelists;  and  still 
to-day  she  has  no  successor,  no  one  t( 
take  a  place  so  high  as  hers,  in  whateve^ 
different  school.  Novelists  of  the  firsi 
rank  are  as  rare  as  poets  ;  in  our  owi 
time,  perhaps,  they  are  even  rarer, 
novelist  differs  from  a  poet  in  the  facj 
that  his  books  should  be  impersonal ;  hij 
experiences  should  not  reach  us  in  theii 
crude  form,  nor  his  thoughts  simply  as" 
thoughts.  His  functions  verge  on  those 
of  the  judge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
those  of  the  artist  —  the  painter  of  pic- 
tures—  on  the  other.  But  a  lyric  poet 
resembles  rather  a  prophet ;  he  gives 
forth  the  words  of  inspiration  in  his  own 
voice,  he  speaks  of  human  life  as  he  has 
found  it  himself,  he  teaches  us  by  his  own 
experience  openly,  he  pours  the  vials  of 
his  own  indignation  into  his  denunciations 
of  wrong,  and  he  brings  the  tenderness  of 
his  own  affections  into  his  appeals  for 
universal  pity  and  love.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  in  lyrical  poetry  written 
by  a  woman  more  distinctly  feminine  gifts 
than  can  be  revealed  in  a  high-class  novel. 
We  suppose  that  a  lyric  poet,  who  is  also 
a  woman,  will  tell  us  things  that  a  man 
could  not  have  known,  will  appeal  to  feel- 
ings of  which  he  is  hardly  conscious,  will 
suggest  ideals  beyond  his  imagination,  or 
at  least  give  us  the  inner  working  of  those 
ideals,  instead  of  merely  the  outside  view. 
And  this  is  what  Mrs.  Browning  does. 
At  last,  after  so  many  ages,  in  her  writ- 
ings a  woman  speaks  to  women  as  no  man 
could  have  spoken. 

The  poetesses  who  preceded  Mrs. 
Browning,  and  who  enjoyed  a  general 
popularity  which  she  will  perhaps  never 
attain,  were  essentially  feminine  in  their 
effusions.  The  conception  of  their  sub- 
jects, the  monotonous  sweetness  of  their 
verse,  the   blameless    insipidity  of   their 
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ideas,  marked  them  out  for  multitudinous 
approbation,  and  also  for  swift  oblivion. 
Mrs.  Browning's  poetry  boasts  none  of 
the  feminine  prettiness  of  theirs:  the 
vigor  of  her  style  and  the  range  of  her 
views  are  masculine  enough  ;  it  is  only  in 
the  depth  of  her  tenderness  and  the  pas- 
sion of  her  sympathy  that  her  womanhood 
is  revealed.  Withal,  she  is  not  senti- 
mental, while  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Miss 
Landon  overflow  with  sentiment.  This 
sentiment,  at  which  so  many  would-be 
poets  stop  half-way,  never  getting  to  that 
which  lies  beyond,  is  to  true  passion  what 
moonlight  is  to  sunlight,  what  reflections 
in  a  mirror  are  to  a  boundless  landscape 
under  open  sky.  It  is  the  studio-light  of 
poetry,  or  something  worse.  It  is  a  feel- 
ing about  a  feeling,  rather  than  the  feeling 
itself ;  it  is  an  emotion  excited  at  the  idea 
of  emotion;  something  melancholy,  some- 
thing pleasing,  and  also  something  which 
is  necessarily  shallow.  The  muse  of  sen- 
timent is  no  passion-fraught  being  indif- 
ferent to  her  attitudes ;  she  is  but  the 
representation  of  a  muse,  conscientiously 
posing  before  a  mirror  of  consciousness. 
And  this  quality  of  consciousness  or  un- 
consciousness makes  the  difference  be- 
tween sentiment  and  passion.  Sentiment 
explains,  but  passion  speaks;  sentiment 
reflects,  but  passion  is.  The  highest  in- 
tensity of  passionate  unconsciousness  is 
what  constitutes  true  tragedy  —  that,  and 
not  the  heaping  together  of  terrible  cir- 
cumstances. Death  and  disaster  touch 
the  lives  of  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  with- 
out giving  to  them  any  tragic  dignity. 
We  can  find  greater  horrors  in  many  a 
modern  newspaper  than  those  of  which 
Macbeth  supped  full,  but  they  are  only 
horrors  ;  and  our  lives  for  the  most  part, 
though  linked  with  all  wonderful  changes 
of  death  and  life,  are  commonplace  enough. 
We  are  instruments  too  poor  for  the  di- 
vinest  melodies  to  echo  from  divinely, 
except  when  now  and  then  a  master-hand 
touches  the  chords,  and  a  poet  shows  us 
how  many  poetic  possibilities  lie  dormant 
in  our  prosaic  existences. 

But  the  first  requisition  for  such  a  re- 
sult is  simplicity  —  a  simplicity  which 
includes  unconsciousness:  and  sentiment 
is  never  unconscious;  it  admires  itself; 
it  pities  itself;  it  tries  to  speak  prettily 
always,  whereas  passion  has  nothing  to 
do  witli  prettiness.  The  great  tragic  fea- 
ture of  Schiller's  "Maid  of  Orleans  "  is 
discovered  in  Joan's  unconsciousness  of 
her  own  greatness.  She  has  been  ab- 
sorbed in  her  work  and  not  in  herself; 
her  whole  soul  is  devoured  by  the  desire 
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of  saving  France,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
selfish  considerations.  She  has  never 
thought  that  the  reflection  of  her  act  on 
her  own  life  may  be  glory  or  humiliation  ; 
she  has  not  even  traced  the  act  to  its 
source,  and  discovered  her  own  noble  de- 
votion. She  is  so  free  from  ideas  of  per- 
sonal greatness  that,  the  act  being  done 
and  her  mind  left  open  to  thoughts  of  self, 
she  is  easily  persuaded  that  she  has  been 
prompted  by  unworthy  motives,  that  she 
has  been  deceived  and  deceiving,  that  she 
is  an  impostor  after  all.  The  conviction 
of  inspiration,  to  which  she  clung  firmly 
when  it  might  save  France,  slips  from  her 
grasp  when  it  can  only  justify  herself. 
While  her  country  is  in  danger  she  has 
no  doubts  ;  the  call  to  help  it  is  divine; 
she  would  receive  any  suggestion  of  mis- 
take as  a  temptation  from  the  evil  spirit: 
but  when  there  merely  remains  a  question 
of  explaining  her  own  motives,  there  is 
nothing  divine  in  such  a  need  :  she  can- 
not appeal  to  inspiration  to  meet  it :  she 
is  perplexed,  troubled,  and  lost  by  her 
own  humility.  This  sort  of  tragedy  has 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  great 
lives;  it  is  a  sublimity  of  despair  which 
has  been  reached  many  times  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  human  race,  but  only  by  those 
who  have  given  us  the  grandest  examples 
of  effort  and  self-abnegation.  When  there 
is  work  to  be  done  for  others,  how  strong 
the  best  souls  are  to  do  it !  How  certain 
they  feel  that  God  is  behind  them  in  the 
battle  !  But  when  the  work  is  finished,  or 
their  part  in  it,  and  they  are  set  to  search 
out  motives,  to  justify  action  instead  of 
producing  it,  they  are  lost;  they  cannot 
explain;  they  did  their  work,  they  cannot 
tell  how  they  came  to  do  it ;  and  so  the 
last  faltering  doubts  of  some  true  martyrs 
and  noble  men  are  made  comprehensible 
to  us.  Is  there  not  a  touch  of  this  sub- 
lime despair  in  the  supreme  tragedy  of 
the  world,  when  the  one  whom  proud 
kings  have  since  been  proud  to  call  mas- 
ter was  dying  a  criminal's  death,  after 
being  betrayed,  denied,  and  forsaken  by 
his  followers.?  The  bitter  cry  from  Cal- 
very  was  not,  "  Why  have  these  forsaken 
me  1 "  but  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?"  so  giving  the  com- 
pleting touch  to  this  picture  of  sublimely 
human  weakness  and  suffering. 

Schiller's  tragedy  failed  to  end  as  nobly 
as  it  had  begun,  because  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  work  out  this  splendid  despair  in 
conformity  with  the  facts  of  history  as 
well  as  the  laws  of  human  nature.  He 
must  bring  in  the  vulgar  expedient  of 
miraculous  interference  to  justify  and  to 
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save  his  heroine.  This  leaves  us  to  ask, 
wondering,  "  Was  she  lost  then,  without 
a  miracle?"  because  many  great  souls 
like  hers  have  found  themselves  in  some 
similar  position,  and  will  so  find  them- 
selves again  and  again;  yet  no  miracles 
will  disperse  their  doubts,  and  come  for- 
ward as  their  credentials  before  a  scoffing 
world.  Schiller's  play  might  have  closed 
at  a  more  tragic  height  if  he  had  permit- 
ted his  heroine  to  follow  an  example 
which  she  would  have  acknowledged  as 
all-sufiicient,  and,  leaving  herself  unjusti- 
fied, be  content  to  die  saying,  "Father, 
into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

If  passion  differs  from  sentiment  so 
widely  in  its  action,  it  is  not  less  distinct 
in  its  utterance.  Although  possessing  its 
own  eloquence,  it  inclines  to  no  mere 
sweetness  of  sound.  The  dying  Desde- 
mona  awakens  the  heart-broken  pity  of 
the  whole  world  by  no  prettily  turned 
speech.  She  says  "  Nobody,  I  myself," 
and  —  adding  only  a  message  to  her  "  kind 
lord  "  —  leaves  us  to  make  what  we  can  of 
these  three  disjointed  words.  Something, 
indeed,  we  make  of  them  far  different 
from  the  significance  of  the  golden-col- 
ored, reiterating  syllables  in  which  much 
modern  poetry  chooses  to  disguise  itself. 

Again,  passion  does  not  stay  to  explain 
itself ;  it  is  as  careless  of  our  comprehen- 
sion as  it  is  indifferent  to  its  own  smooth- 
ness of  expression,  and  as  it  is  uncon- 
scious of  its  own  justifications.  When 
Juliet  has  heard  the  perfidious  advice  of 
her  nurse  to  give  up  Romeo  for  Paris,  she 
does  not  trouble  us  with  any  confidential 
"asides;"  she  does  not  express  any 
veiled  indignation,  that  we  may  see,  and 
the  nurse  may  ignore. 

"  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvel- 
lous much,"  is  her  quiet  answer;  and  its 
quietness  stirs  us  with  the  knowledge  of 
her  despair  and  utter  desolateness  more 
than  any  explanation  could  have  done  ;  it 
stirs  us  so  deeply  that  we  can  hardly  read 
farther  for  trouble  and  compassion. 

This  capability  of  expressing  passion  in 
the  very  language  of  passion  itself,  and 
without  self-conscious  analysis  or  extra- 
neous hints  to  the  audience,  is  one  of  the 
rarest  of  poetic  gifts  ;  being  almost  a  ne- 
cessity in  every  fine  tragedy,  it  is  what 
renders  this  literary  production  so  un- 
common. Mrs.  Browning  hardly  attempted 
to  deal  with  tragedy  in  its  most  imper- 
sonal and  unconscious  form.  The  dra- 
matic faculty  was  by  no  means  denied  to 
her.  We  have  only  to  read  the  "  Drama 
of  Exile,"  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  and  some  of 
her  ballads,  to   recognize  this ;  but  her 


sympathies  were  too  continuously  strong 
with  the  suffering  and  oppressed  for  her 
ever  to  get  free  from  their  influence,  and 
so  to  bask  in  that  calm  heaven  of  obser- 
vation whence  Shakespeare  spoke.  Thun- 
derstorms are  oftenest  woven  out  of  sunny 
skies,  and  in  summer  weather,  and  true 
tragedy  cannot  be  created  out  of  melan- 
choly thought.  Mrs.  Browning's  life- 
experiences  had  been  too  sad  ;  her  heart 
was,  perhaps,  always  too  tender,  to  permit 
her  to  stand  aloof  from  the  passions  of 
the  world  and  to  paint  them  passicinlessly. 
What  she  lost  thereby  in  one  quality,  she, 
however,  gained  in  another,  and  that 
other  was  precisely  the  one  in  which  the 
world  of  poetry  had  been  hitherto  most 
barren,  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  in 
which  all  things  about  her  life,  both  in- 
ward and  outward,  combined  to  make  her 
excel.  This  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  her  poetry  is  its  passionate  pathos. 

It  is  the  quality  of  suffering  transformed 
into  comprehensive,  far-sighted  compas- 
sion, in  which  Mrs.  Browning  surpasses 
other  poets.  Into  the  profoundest  depths 
of  human  sorrow,  into  the  utmost  tender- 
ness of  human  pity,  into  the  closest  close- 
ness of  human  sympathy,  she  brings  the 
inspiring  light  of  poetry.  At  last  she 
gives  voice  to  the  inarticulate  yearnings 
of  many  generations  of  loving  hearts, 
whose  divinest  feelings-  had  never  before 
found  full  expression. 

We  have  had  for  hundreds  of  years  a 
variety  of  lyrical  revelations  of  all  the 
deeper  sentiments  and  higher  aspirations 
of  half  the  human  race,  but  the  other 
half  has  been  silent ;  it  has  spoken  by  no 
representative  voice  in  poetic  literature 
any  more  than  it  has  been  permitted  a 
representative  v'oice  in  government;  and 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that,  as 
intelligence  grows  with  the  growth  of  lan- 
guage, so  also  all  noble  emotion  is  fos- 
tered by  the  worthy  expression  of  it. 
Has  it  not  then  been  a  loss  to  all  the  gen- 
erations of  women  in  the  past  that  no 
poet  has  spoken  from  their  ranks,  putting 
into  words  their  secret  longings  after  high 
ideals,  and  finding  fit  expression  for  all 
those  finer  feelings  which  are  apt  to  float 
hazily  above  the  loudly  vocal  commoner 
cares  and  thoughts  of  life.?  These  unem- 
bodied  aspirations  are  too  often  dispersed 
when  the  first  emotional  enthusiasm  of 
youth  is  over ;  and  to  be  consolidated  into 
definite  form  gives  them  a  greater  chance 
of  survival  amid  the  more  tangible  things 
by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

But  Mrs.  Browning  has  done  more 
than  this  for  her  fellow-women ;  besides 
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giving  lyrical  expression  to  all  noble  wom- 
anly emotion  —  from  the  child's  simple 
delight  in  a  sunny  garden,  or  a  loving 
voice,  to  the  sacred  sorrow  of  a  mother 
who  has  given  her  sons  to  die  for  their 
country  —  she  has  also  put  into  their 
hands  what  might  be  called  a  perfect  dec- 
alogue of  womanly  virtue,  a  treasury  of 
precepts  which  have  the  plastic  nature  of 
fine  poetry,  and  are  therefore  applicable 
to  every  circumstance  and  to  all  time  ;  so 
that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  a 
woman  who  studies  with  love  and  con- 
stancy the  teachings  of  this  true  and  pure 
woman,  is  secured  against  all  the  mean- 
est mistakes  and  temptations  of  her  age, 
and  cannot  —  so  long  as  the  constancy 
lasts  —  lead  an  ignoble  life  under  any 
conditions. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  not  untruly,  that 
we  find  what  we  seek  in  all  earthly  things, 
even  in  poetry;  it  may  also  be  said  that 
in  the  best  poetry,  as  in  the  other  best 
gifts  of  life,  we  find  what  we  need.  It  is 
certain  that  we  cannot  receive  anything, 
however  abundant  the  thing  may  be,  with- 
out some  receptive  or  assimilating  power 
in  ourselves.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  men  do  not  perceive,  and  never  can 
perceive,  the  whole  excellence  of  Mrs. 
Browning's  poetry;  they  do  not  want, 
they  have  no  need  of,  that  sort  of  help 
and  that  power  of  expression  which  are 
her  especial  gifts,  being  those  which  she 
holds  beyond, and  above  the  general  gifts 
which  m.ust  make  all  true  poetry  applica- 
ble and  beautiful  to  the  whole  intelligent 
world.  It  is  possible  even  that  had  she 
been  less  perfect  in  her  own  department 
she  would  have  appeared  more  perfect  in 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  these  her 
critics.  However  that  may  be,  she  stands 
alone  as  a  pure  and  lofty  exponent  of  all 
the  deeper  sympathetic  emotions.  Her 
lyrics  are  unlike  most  lyrics  in  their  ab- 
sence of  egoism.  Her  '*  I  "  is  no  plain- 
tive isolated  being  complaining  to  the 
universe;  it  is  only  a  medium  for  the 
comprehension  of  other  beings  to  whom 
is  denied,  for  the  most  part,  the  gift  of 
utterance.  Her  sadness  is  almost  pity; 
her  mourning  is  akin  to  comfort;  her  ten- 
derness is  self-abnegation.  Out  of  the 
depths  of  her  own  griefs  she  digs  conso- 
lation for  others,  from  the  fulness  of  her 
own  losses  she  finds  hope  for  those  who 
have  suffered  likewise. 

And  for  this  reason  the  pervading  spirit 
of  her  writings  may  be  said  to  be  hope; 
not  the  joyful  anticipation  which  is  born 
out  of  high  spirits  and  cheerful  circum- 
stances, but   a   hope   which   has   sprung 


from  bitter  knowledge  and  been  nour- 
ished by  mournful  experiences.  She 
seems  to  tell  us  that  if  we  drink  deeply 
enough  of  the  divine  cup  of  sorrow,  we 
shall  find  a  sweetness  at  the  end  never 
guessed  at  by  those  who  only  sip  and 
turn  away.  She  will  not  have  it  that  the 
case  of  Romney  Leigh  is  hopeless  be- 
cause he  has  met  with  disappointment, 
failure,  and  the  maiming  blow  of  blind- 
ness. 

From  his  personal  loss 
He  has  come  to  hope  for  others  when  they  lose, 
And  wear  a  gladder  faith  in  what  we  gain 
Through     bitter     experience,     compensation 
sweet. 

Her  hero  wins  for  himself,  as  Buddha  is 
said  to  have  done,  peace  in  a  suffering 
world  by  going  deep  down  into  suffering 
himself,  and  bringing  from  the  ocean 
depths  of  it  patience  and  hope.  The  one 
good  thing  which  she  teaches  us  to  cling 
to  in  a  life  where  few  of  us  can  at  the 
same  time  live  nobly  and  live  at  ease,  is  a 
tenderness  allied  to  constancy.  We  are 
always  to  love,  help,  and  forgive  each 
other.  To  women  especially  she  offers 
no  ideal  of  self-indulgence  and  physical 
enjoyment  when  she  bids  them,  — 

Be  satisfied : 
Something  thou  hast  to  bear  through  woman- 
hood, 

Some  pang  paid  down  for  each  new  human  life, 
Some  weariness  in  guarding  such  a  life, 
Some  coldness  from  the  guarded,  some  mis- 
trust 
From  those   thou  hast  too  well  served,  from 

those  beloved 
Too  loyally  some  treason  ;  feebleness 
Within  thy  heart,  and  cruelty  without. 

"  But,"  she  adds  for  consolation, 

thy  love 
Shall  chant  itself  its  own  beatitudes 
After  its  own  life-working.     A  child's  kiss 
Set  on  thy  sighing  lips,  shall  make  thee  glad  ; 
A  poor  man  served  by  thee,  shall  make  thee 

rich  ; 
A  sick  man  helped  by  thee,  shall  make  thee 

strong ; 
Thou  shall  be  served  thyself  by  every  sense 
Of  service  which  thou  renderest. 

It  is  evident  that  no  woman  who  adopts 
sincerely  Eve's  reply  to  these  words,  — 

Noble  work 
Shall  hold  me  in  the  place  of  garden-rest, 
And  in  the  place  of  Eden's  lost  delight 
Worthy  endurance  of  permitted  pain, 

can  lead  a  life  of  trifling  vanity,  of  selfish 
extravagance,  or  egoistical  ease.  And 
worse  sins  than  these  are  common  enough 
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in  society,  sins  which  degrade  many  lives 
into  festering  sores,  and  taint  what  might 
otherwise  be  a  healthy  community.  Mrs. 
Browning's  ideal,  though  approached 
only  by  a  few,  must  have  the  opposite 
tendency;  the  world  must  become,  under 
its  influence,  a  better  and  happier  place 
for  this  and  for  future  generations  ;  for 
she  puts  heroism  before  us  as  preferable 
to  escape ;  she  teaches  us  that  if  we  for- 
bear to  shirk  the  difficulties  of  life  they 
shall  become  our  servants,  training  in  us 
high  qualities  and  lifting  us  to  greater 
moral  heights. 

Mrs.  Browning  has  been  accused  of 
too  much  indifference  to  the  form  in  which 
she  expressed  her  thoughts  ;  certainly  she 
cared  less  for  the  form  than  for  the  sub- 
stance:  she  would  use  a  poor  rhyme  if  no 
good  one  suited  her  purpose,  and  her 
ideas  sometimes  tossed  themselves  out 
ruggedly,  her  sentences  heaving  tumultu- 
ously  with  eager  thoughts  which  she  was 
not  careful  to  render  smooth  and  tame. 
In  the  "  Drama  of  Exile,"  however,  which 
abounds  with  fine  and  vigorous  thought, 
we  find  also  much  blank  verse  in  which 
the  loftiness  of  conception  does  not  sur- 
pass the  beauty  of  expression.  We  might 
take  for  example  more  than  one  speech 
of  the  "  lost  Angel,"  Lucifer,  whom  Ga- 
briel calls 

A  monumental  melancholy  gloom 

Seen  down  all  ages,  whence  to  mark  despair 

And  measure  out  the  distances  from  good, 

and  who  speaks  to  his  old  comrade  with 
defiant  scorn :  — 

Good  Gabriel, 
(Ye   like   that  word   in  heaven)  /  too   have 

strength  — 
Strength  to  behold  Him  and  not  worship  Him, 
Strength  to  fall  from  Him  and  not  cry  on  Him, 
Strength  to  be  in  the  universe  and  yet 
Neither  God  nor  His  servant.     The  red  sign 
Burnt  on  my  forehead,  which  you  taunt  me 

with. 
Is  God's  sign  that  it  bows  not  unto  God, 
The  potter's  mark  upon  his  work,  to  show 
It  rings  well  to  the  striker.     I  and  the  earth 
Can  bear  more  curse. 

Milton's  Satan  is  a  king  of  darkness,  a 
spirit  of  rebellion  struggling  against  di- 
vine power;  this  Lucifer  is  a  fallen  angel 
who  still,  in  spite  of  his  protestations, 
carries  about  him  the  badge  of  former 
service,  in  the  involuntary  thrills  of  rec- 
ognition with  which  he  answers  appeals 
to  old  obedience.  He  is  what  Gabriel 
calls  him,  "Spirit  of  Scorn,"  and  there- 
fore "of  unreason;"  a  rebel  against  di- 
vine love  rather   than  divine  power;  he 


would  work  the  ruin  of  the  world  rather 
than  its  conquest,  and  he  frets  against  the 
smallness  of  the  creatures  he  has  injured, 
which  limits  its  capacity  of  loss  to  so 
much  less  than  his  own. 

Pass  along 
Your  wilderness,  vain  mortals  !     Puny  griefs 
In  transitory  shapes,  be  henceforth  dwarfed 
To  your  own  conscience,  by  the  dread  extremes 
Of  what  I   am  and  have  been.     If  ye   have 

fallen 
It  is  but  a  step's  fall,  —  the  whole  ground  be- 
neath 
Strewn  woolly  soft  with  promise  !  if  ye  have 

sinned. 
Your  prayers  tread  high  as  angels  !  if  ye  have 

grieved. 
Ye  are  too  mortal  to  be  pitiable, 
The  power  to  die  disproves  the  right  to  grieve. 
Go  to  !  ye  call  this  ruin  ?     I  half  scorn 
The  ill  1  did  you  !     Were  you  wronged  by  me, 
Hated  and  tempted  and  undone  of  me, 
Still,  what's  your  hurt  to  mine  of  doing  hurt, 
Of  hating,  tempting,  and  so  ruining  ? 
This  sword's  hilt  is   the  sharpest,  and   cuts 

through 
The  hand  that  wields  it. 

A  fine  moral  image,  which  strikes  hard  at 
some  modern  doctrines  professing  to 
teach  the  advantage  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  dialogue  between  Gabriel  and 
Lucifer  at  the  gate  of  Eden  we  find  in 
significant  contrast  the  interpretation  put 
by  a  good  and  an  evJl  angel  upon  the 
same  act  of  divine  severity:  — 

Lucifer.  Verily, 

I  and  my  demons,  who  are  spirits  of  scorn, 
Might   hold   this  charge   of  standing  with  a 

sword 
'Twixt  man  and  his  inheritance,  as  well 
As  the  benignest  angel  of  you  all. 

Gabriel.  Thou  speakest   in  the  shadow  of 
thy  change. 
If  thou  hadst  gazed  upon  the  face  of  God 
This  morning  for  a  moment,  thou  hadst  knowm 
That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise. 
Hate  but  avenges. 

Further  on,  in  Eve's  appeal  for  mercy 
to  the  accusing  Spirits  of  Earth,  there  is 
a  very  beautiful  picture  of  a  thing  difficult 
to  conceive  —  a  mingling  of  earthly  and 
heavenly  life. 

For  was  I  not 
At  that  last  sunset  seen  in  Paradise, 
When  all  the  westering  clouds  flashed  out  in 

throngs 
Of  sudden  angel-faces,  face  by  face, 
All  hushed  and  solemn,  as  a  thought  of  God 
Held  them  suspended, — was  I  not,  that  hour, 
The  lady  of  the  world,  princess  of  life, 
Mistress  of  feast  and  favor  ?     Could  I  touch 
A  rose  with  my  white  hand,  but  it  became 
Redder  at  once  ?     Could  I  walk  leisurely 
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Along  our  swarded  garden,  but  the  grass 
Tracked  me  with  greenness  ?     Could  I  stand 

aside 
A  moment  underneath  a  cornel-tree, 
But  all  the  leaves  did  tremble  as  alive 
With  songs  of  fifty  birds  who  were  made  glad 
Because  I  stood  there  ? 

A  great  step  downwards  was  it  from 
this  queen  of  the  world  and  companion  of 
angels,  to  the  heart-broken  woman  who 
beseeches  Adam,  — 

Hold 
My  right  hand  strongly !     It  is  Lucifer  — 
And  we  have  love  to  lose. 

Only  love,  nothing  else  ;  not  even  life,  for 
that  has  lost  all  savor  of  joy  and  hope. 
And  yet  we  are  made  to  feel  that  this  step 
is  not  ^/^/>' downwards  ;  love  grows  larger 
as  life  gets  sadder;  devotion  takes  the 
place  of  pleasure,  and  fortitude  of  happi- 
ness. 

The  sublimity  of  the  angelic  picture 
does  not  strike  with  any  sense  of  insuffi- 
ciency ears  trained  to  the  magnificence  of 
Milton's  treatment  of  this  theme  ;  and 
there  are  beautiful  and  poetic  touches  of 
earthly  beauty  in  this  description  which 
have  no  place  in  the  stern  Puritan's  vis- 
ion of  the  Paradise  which  Adam  lost  by 
his  wife's  fault,  and  where  Eve  ministered 
to  the  angel  in  somewhat  too  housewifely 
a  fashion.  Her  preparations  to  receive 
"  the  glorious  shape  "  which  approached 
like 


Risen  on  mid-noon, 


another  morn 


were  too  much  in  the  style  of  Martha's 
hospitality,  to  which  a  later  and  loftier 
guest,  as  Milton  might  have  remembered, 
did  not  accord  unqualified  approbation. 
Indeed,  Milton's  own  picture  of  Eve 
paints  her  as  worthy  of  nobler  offices 
than  any  he  gives  to  her  in  Paradise. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye, 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

So  absolute  she  seems. 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best; 
Ail  higher  knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded,  wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  folly  shows; 
Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait. 

Such  qualities  merit  a  worthier  setting 
of  duty  and  companionship  in  Eden  life: 
a  creature  possessing  them  might  have 
taken  a  higher  part  in  the  intercourse  be- 
tween Adam  and  the  angel  than  was  im- 
plied in  preparing  fruits,  waiting  at  table, 


and  being  permitted  to  listen,  "atten- 
tive," but  altogether  silent,  to  the  dis- 
course of  her  husband  and  their  guest. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  lyrics  in 
"A  Drama  of  Exile,"  is  the  farewell  of 
the  Eden  Spirits  to  Adam  and  Eve,  con- 
taining the  often-quoted  lines  :  — 

The  yearning  to  a  beautiful  denied  you, 

Shall  strain  your  powers, 
Ideal  sweetnesses  shall  over-glide  you, 

Resumed  from  ours. 
In  all  your  music,  our  pathetic  minor 

Your  ears  shall  cross  ; 
And  all  good  gifts  shall  mind  you  of  diviner, 

With  sense  of  loss. 

Mrs.  Browning's  muse  soared  high 
enough,  in  this  "  Drama  of  Exile,"  to 
chant  unjarringly  of  heaven,  of  angels,  of 
spiritual  mysteries,  and  of  supernatural 
visions  ;  but  it  can  also  stoop  low  enough 
to  grasp  earth's  smallest  beauties,  sing 
softly  of  earth's  simplest  sorrows.  We 
know  that  Mrs.  Browning's  deliberate 
choice  was  not  to  separate  poetry  from 
common  life,  but  to  regard  the  one  as  the 
soul  of  the  other,  and  therefore  to  look 
upon  both  as  indissolubly  united.  She 
bids  true  poets,  — 

Never  flinch, 
But  still,  unscrupulously  epic,  catch 
Upon  the  burning  lava  of  a  song 
The  full-veined,  heaving,  double-breasted  age. 

She  tells  us  that 

The    man  most  man  with  tenderest  human 

hands 
Works  best  for  man,  as  God  in  Nazareth ; 

and  also  that 

No  perfect  artist  is  developed  here 

From   any   imperfect   woman.      Flower  from 

root, 
And  spiritual  from  natural,  grade  by  grade. 
In  all  our  life. 

Therefore  she  only  works  out  her  own 
ideal  in  touching  with  a  poetic  finger  low- 
liest as  well  as  loftiest  things;  and,  just 
as  in  her  hands  the  sublimest  visions  of 
the  imagination  seem  linked  with  tender 
human  interest,  so  do  the  simplest  child- 
ish experiences  become  fraught  with  pro- 
foundest  meanings.  In  her  "Romance 
of  the  Swan's  Nest  "she  gives  us  what 
at  first  appears  only  a  charming  picture 
of  a  child's  joy  in  a  discovered  plaything, 
and  sorrow  over  its  loss  ;  in  the  last  lines, 
however,  we  find  an  interest  deeper  than 
this:  — 

EUie  went  home  sad  and  slow. 
If  she  found  the  lover  ever. 

With  his  red-roan  steed  of  steeds 
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Sooth  I  know  not ;  but  I  know 
She  could  never  show  him  —  never  — 
That  swan's  nest  among  the  reeds  ! 

The  sadness  of  human  life  is  in  this 
concluding  stanza.  To  so  many  come 
the  best  gifts  they  longed  for,  when  the 
real  reason  of  their  longing  —  a  much 
smaller  thing,  perhaps  —  is  lost  to  them 
altogether.  In  our  youth  we  desire  all 
good  gifts  that  the  world  holds,  but  it  is 
only  that  we  may  apply  them  to  the  small 
needs  of  our  own  life.  When  that  life  is 
altered  in  some  trifling  condition,  the 
offerings  of  the  universe  seem  no  longer 
to  be  of  any  use  to  us.  In  our  moments 
of  success  we  are  too  often  like  a  thirsty 
man  standing  beside  a  great  river  which 
flows  between  steep  banks  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  lips.  The  water  is  abundant, 
but  where  is  the  little  cup  with  which  he 
may  stoop  down  and  gather  some  ?  Bet- 
ter were  the  earlier  days  when  water  was 
very  scarce,  but  the  little  cup  was  still 
there,  so  that  he  could  collect  a  few  drops 
and  drink  at  every  scanty  rivulet  as  he 
passed  by.  In  some  such  reason  as  this 
lies  the  source  of  the  disappointment  of 
many  eminently  successful  men,  men  who 
have  achieved  their  most  ambitious  de- 
sires, and  who  tell  us  that  they  were 
happier  in  the  days  of  poverty  and  strug- 
gle. 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Rosary "  is 
tinged  with  the  mysticism  and  medi?eval- 
ism  which  is  so  popular  now  ;  it  makes, 
however,  no  distinct  attempt  to  imitate 
the  old  ballad  form,  which  is  not  fitted  to 
convey  the  thoughts  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  mixture  of  reality  and 
mysticism  is  borrowed,  and  tiierewith  a 
certain  simplicity  which  appeals  to  our 
emotion  rather  than  our  reason  ;  but  this 
is  all:  and  Mrs.  Browning's  pecuh"ar  po- 
etic spirit  never  worked  more  freely  in 
any  form  than  in  this  one.  We  can  per- 
ceive that  the  details  of  it  are  not  invent- 
ed, but  spontaneous.  When  the  five-lined 
narrative  stanzas  of  the  first  part  are 
abruptly  changed  to  the  varying  rhythm 
and  dramatic  form  of  the  second  part, 
we  feel  that  it  is  not  because  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing thought  she  could  secure  a  certain 
effect  by  tiie  change,  it  is  not  that  she 
made  any  deliberate  choice  in  the  matter, 
but  rather  that  this  second  scene  rose 
before  her  mental  vision  in  that  dialogue 
shape  in  which  we  have  it,  just  as  the 
first  part  rang  in  her  ears  in  those  five- 
lined  verses,  with  their  chanting  rhythm, 
in  which  it  is  embodied.  The  words  of 
address  to  the  vision  of  her  father,  into 
which  the  sleeping  Onora  breaks  suddenly 


from  her  lesson  with  the   fiend,   are  as 
characteristic  as  they  are  touching. 

Have   patience,  O  dead  father  mine  !     I  did 

not  fear  to  die  — 
I  wish  I  were  a  young  dead  child  and  had  thy 

company  ! 
I  wish  I  lay  beside  thy  feet,  a  buried  three-year 

child, 
And  wearing  only  a  kiss  of  thine  upon  my  lips 

that  smiled  ! 
The  linden-tree  that  covers  thee  might  so  have 

shadowed  twain. 
For  death  itself  I  did  not  fear  —  'tis  love  that 

makes  the  pain  : 
Love  fearethsdeath.     I  was  no  child,  I  was  be- 
trothed that  day ; 
I  wore  a  troth-kiss  on  my  lips  I  could  not  give 

away. 
How  could  I  bear  to  lie  content  and  still  be- 
neath a  stone, 
And  feel  mine  own  betrothed  go  by  —  alas! 

no  more  mine  own  — 
Go  leading  by  in  wedding  pomp  some  lovely 

lady  brave, 
With  cheeks  that  blushed  as  red  as  rose,  while 

mine  were  white  in  grave  ? 
How  could  I  bear  to  sit  in  heaven,  on  e'er  so 

high  a  throne, 
And  hear  him  say  to  her  —  io  her!  that  else 

he  loveth  none  ? 
Though  e'er  so  high  I  sate  above,  though  e'er 

so  low  he  spake. 
As   clear  as  thunder  I   should  hear  the  new 

oath  he  might  take, 
That  hers,  forsooth,  were  heavenly  e)'es — ah 

me,  while  very  dim, 
Some  heavenly  eyes  (indeed  of  heaven  !)  would 

darken  down  to  him. 

We  may  contrast  the  concluding  thought 
with  the  expression  of  the  same  reluc- 
tance conquered,  the  same  selfishness  of 
passionate  love  subdued,  in  "  Catarina  to 
Camoens." 

Eyes  of  mine,  what  are  ye  doing  ? 

Faithless,  faithless, —  praised  amiss 
If  a  tear  be  of  your  showing, 
Dropt  for  any  hope  of  His  ! 
Death  has  boldness 
Besides  coldness, 
If  unworthy  tears  demean 
*  Sweetest  eyes,  were  ever  seen.' 

I  will  look  out  to  his  future ; 
I  will  bless  it  till  it  shine. 
Should  he  ever  be  a  suitor 
Unto  sweeter  eyes  than  mine, 
Sunshine  gild  them. 
Angels  shield  them. 
Whatsoever  eyes  terrene 
Be  the  sweetest  His  have  seen  ! 

and  again,  in  the  "  Sonnets  from  the  Por- 
tuguese." 

And  love,  be  false  !  if  he,  to  keep  one  oath 
Must  lose  one  joy,  by  his  life's  star  foretold. 
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It  is  not  wonderful  that  Mrs.  Browning 
excelled  in  the  combination  of  the  mar- 
vellous with  the  commonplace,  the  unreal 
with  the  actual ;  her  habitual  thoughts 
dwelt  in  the  spiritual  as  much  as  the 
physical  world ;  her  angels,  therefore, 
could  fold  their  wings  and  stoop  to  the 
commonest  offices  of  life  when  these  were 
"informed"  with  love;  her  thoughts, 
therefore,  could  fly  high  as  Gabriel's 
words. 

I  charge  thee  by  the  choral  song  we  sang, 
When  up  against  the  white  shore  o£  our  feet 
The  depths  of  the  creation  swelled  and  brake, — 
And  the   new  worlds,  the   beaded  foam  and 

flower 
Of  all  that  coil,  roared  outward  into  space 
On  thunder-edges,  —  leave  the  earth  to  God  ! 

and  bend  low  as  her  own  declaration,  to 
quote  again  from  the  "Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  — 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

The  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese" 
have  been  much  praised,  but  certainly  not 
beyond  their  merits.  There  is  no  other 
such  sonnet-sequence  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, none  in  which  each  poem  stands 
apart  so  satisfactorily,  and  yet  the  entire 
number  can  be  read  through  from  first  to 
last  as  a  harmonious  whole.  The  sonnets 
of  Shakespeare  are  less  perfect  in  form, 
and  not  so  readily  comprehensible  as  a 
series;  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  on 
the  Duddon  are  less  even  in  execution 
and  less  interesting  in  subject.  Mr.  Ros- 
setti  lately  gave  us  in  completed  form  his 
sonnet-sequence  called  "The  House  of 
Life  ;"  but  this  is  wanting  in  that  unity 
of  aim  and  that  ascending  scale  of  feelinji 
which  is  both  spontaneous  and  excellently 
artistic  in  the  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese." Each  stone  of  that  work  of  art 
is  exquisitely  chiselled,  and  yet  each  is 
but  part  of  one  symmetrical  building. 

This  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Rossetti 
failed  to  achieve  in  his  "House  of  Life." 
Possibly  he  never  attempted  it,  and  gave 
to  his  sonnet-sequence  this  somewhat  am- 
bitious and  misleading  title  for  the  same 
reason  which  presumably  caused  Mrs. 
Browning  to  throw  over  her  sonnet-se- 
quence the  thin  veil  of  disguise  afforded 
by  the  description,  "  from  the  Portuguese." 
Lyrical  poetry  is  always  suggestive  of 
personal  experience,  and  an  impertinent 
public  is  ever  ready  to  seek  behind  the 
literary  result  for  the  private  origin. 
Such  seeking  discovers  some  truth,  and 
causes  a  great  deal  of  error.  The  very 
fact  that  the  tone  of  a  poet's  productions 


flows  generally  in  somewhat  parallel  lines 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  life  is  apt 
to  lead  the  hasty  critic  astray,  because, 
although  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  emotion 
may  be  identical  with  the  spirit  of  his 
utterance,  he  throws  its  expression  into 
some  impersonal  form ;  it  is  probable  that 
very  rarely  —  it  is  certain  that  less  often 
than  is  generally  supposed  —  does  he  de- 
scribe his  own  position  and  descant  on  his 
own  troubles;  more  usually  he  idealizes 
both.  The  dramatic  instinct  which  be- 
longs ever  to  the  lyrical  poet  causes  him 
to  put  forth  feelings  which  in  themselves 
are  real  enough,  in  an  imaginative  guise, 
and  the  very  resemblance  of  mood  to  his 
own  mood,  the  shadow  of  his  own  circum- 
stances on  his  artistic  creation,  awakens 
comparisons  which  are  altogether  untrue, 
because  they  are  applied  to  detail  and  not 
to  spirit. 

For  example,  the  inspiration  of  a  poet's 
love-effusions  may  very  easily  be  traced 
to  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart ;  but  his 
artistic  instinct  causes  him  to  render  the 
passion  of  love  typically,  and  to  strip  it  of 
that  narrow  garb  of  circumstance  which 
might  impair  its  usefulness  to  the  world 
while  increasing  its  interest  for  the  curi- 
ous. When,  therefore,  we  endeavor  to 
work  out  the  history  of  a  poet  from  his 
lyrical  productions  we  invite  mistake  and 
are  guilty  of  intrusion.  No  poet  is  alto- 
gether worthy  of  his  high  office,  who 
wishes  to  put  his  personal  life  openly  be- 
fore the  world  in  his  writings  ;  what  rev- 
elation is  inevitable  in  the  working  out  of 
his  inspiration  he  does  not  shrink  from; 
but  in  return  for  this  noble  candor  he 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  we  should  ab- 
stain from  all  ugly  spying  into  his  privacy, 
and  insolent  solving  of  self-suggested  rid- 
dies.  If  he  gives  us  incomplete  frag- 
ments of  story,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
of  necessity  the  story  is  his  own  any  more 
than  when  he  gives  a  name  to  it,  and  pro- 
vides it  with  an  orthodox  beginning  and 
conclusion.  It  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  a 
lyrical  poet  to  behold  fragmentary  vis- 
ions, half  the  beauty  of  which  lies  in  that 
vagueness  which  enables  us  to  fit  them 
into  our  own  life,  or  into  any  life.  Not- 
withstanding this  fact,  an  idle  and  Athe- 
nian-like portion  of  the  public  is  ever 
ready  to  weave  a  thread  of  biography  out 
of  a  series  of  poems  ;  we  can  therefore 
well  understand  how  a  poet  may  endeavor 
to  defend  himself  against  such  a  proceed- 
ing by  giving  a  generalizing  title  to  his 
productions;  this  must  be  received  as  a 
protest  against  curiosity,  even  when  it 
does  not  succeed  in  baffiing  it.     In  read- 
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ing  Mrs.  Browning's  "  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese,"  it  is  evident  to  all  of  us  that 
only  a  noble  woman  could  have  written 
them,  and  that  they  form  an  ideal  and 
complete  picture  of  a  woman's  love  from 
its  small  beginnings  to  its  perfect  develop- 
ment ;  and  there  is  no  need  for  any  one  to 
ask  more  than  this. 

The  sonnet  is  a  favorite  form  of  verse 
at  the  present  moment ;  we  may  study  it 
as  produced  by  nearly  sixty  living  writ- 
ers. There  is  a  tendency  almost  to  make 
a  plaything  of  it,  and  to  strip  it  of  the 
noble  simplicity  which  characterized  it  in 
the  hands  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Wordsworth.  Mrs.  lirowning  belongs, 
however,  to  the  older  school  of  sonneteers, 
with  whom  thought  was  supreme,  and  did 
not  yield  its  dominion  to  "jewel-colored 
words."  No  *' affluence  of  images"  con- 
fuses the  ideas  enshrined  by  her  in  this 
form  of  verse,  which,  being  itself  some- 
what involved  and  brief,  demands  lucidity 
of  treatment  and  centralization  of  fancy. 
It  should  resemble  a  shrine  devoted  to 
one  sacred  thought  rather  than  a  cabinet 
full  of  articles  of  virtu.  A  great  tendency 
of  the  sonnet  form  is  to  render  the  play 
of  fancy  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of 
rhyme  and  metre,  and  very  rarely  does 
Mrs.  Browning  fall  into  this  temptation. 
One  image  proves  generally  sufficient  for 
the  illustration  of  her  thought.  Remem- 
bering that  she  has  but  what  Wordsworth 
calls  "  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of  ground  " 
to  work  upon,  she  does  not  crowd  it  with 
a  confusing  succession  of  word-pictures, 
which  can  only  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the 
sestet  dazzled  and  uninformed,  profanely 
wondering  how  many  of  the  similes  owe 
their  place  to  the  natural  flow  of  thought, 
and  how  many  were  called  there  by  the 
arbitrary  demands  of  rhyme.  It  seems 
possible  that  in  Sonnet  XL.,  "  Poly- 
pheme's  white  tooth  "  might  not  have  had 
a  share  in  the  sequence  of  ideas  if  the 
language  had  offered  a  greater  choice  of 
words  to  rhyme  with  "  youth  ;  "  but  sel- 
dom indeed  in  Mrs,  Browning's  sonnets 
does  such  a  probability  as  this  suggest 
itself  to  us. 

In  many  of  the  sonnets  which  are  most 
popular  to-day  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
quality  of  lucidity.  It  may  be  described 
as  belonging  to  a  sonnet  shape  which  is 
informed  with  meaning  in  contrast  to  a 
meaning  which  is  beaten  out  into  sonnet 
shape  and  patched  at  the  corners  to  make 
it  fit — sometimes  with  very  heterogene- 
ous materials. 

If  we  take,  for  example,  the  sonnet  en- 
titled "The  One  Hope"  —  the  work  of  a 


poet  who  has  been  called  the  greatest 
master  among  our  contemporaries  of  this 
form  of  verse  —  we  do  not  find  either 
si-mplicity  of  thought  or  lucidity  of  treat- 
ment. 

When  vain  desire  at  last  and  vain  regret 
Go  hand  in  hand  to  death,  and  all  is  vain, 
What  shall  assuage  the  unforgotten  pain     ^^ 

And  teach  the  unforgetful  to  forget  ?  ^H 

Shall    Peace   be  still  a  sunk  stream  long  un^B 
met,  — 
•Or  may  the  soul  at  once  in  a  green  plain 
Stoop  through  the  spray  of  some  sweet  life- 
fountain 

And  cull  the  dew-drenched  flowering  amulet? 

Ah  !  when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 
Between  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blown 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift   of  grace  un- 
known,— 
Ah  !  let  none  other  alien  spell  soe'er 
But  only  the  one  Hope's  one  name  be  there, — 
Not  less  nor  more,  but  even  that  word  alone. 

Where  is  the  sequence  of  fancy  here  ? 
Is  there  not  more  than  once  a  painful 
"catch"  in  the  thought,  which  compels 
the  mind  to  turn  back  and  start  afresh, 
instead  of  being  carried  on,  as  by  the 
motion  of  a  stately  river,  into  the  haven 
of  satisfied  intelligence  at  the  end  ? 

We  begin  with  two  images,  "vain  de- 
sire" and  "vain  regret,"  proceeding 
"hand  in  hand"  to  death.  Afterwards 
"the  soul "  takes  the  place  of  these  im- 
ages, and  seeks  the  "  sunk  stream  "  of 
"  Peace,"  but  wonders  if  it  may  find  in- 
stead "  some  sweet  life-fountain."  Here 
—  from  sunk  stream  to  life-fountain — is 
the  first  actual  sequence  of  thought  in  the 
collected  images,  and  it  is  at  once  aban- 
doned for  a  "  dew-drenched,  flowering  am- 
ulet." Then  the  "wan  soul"  in  "that 
golden  air,"  which  has  not  been  suggested 
to  us  before  as  having  any  special  quality, 
golden  or  otherwise,  "  peers  breathless 
for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown,"  the  magic 
letters  on  the  "scriptured  petals"  of  the 
"  floweri  ng  amulet  "  presumably  ;  and  the 
sonnet  concludes  by  an  aspiration  that 
only  one  name  of  the  one  Hope  may  be 
found  written  as  a  spell  thereon  :  but  what 
the  spell  will  achieve,  and  whether  it  will 
have  any  influence  on  "vain  desire"  and 
"vain  regret"  is  not  unfolded  to  us  ;  nor 
is  it  explained  how  an  amulet,  although 
dew-drenched,  will  satisfy  a  soul  seeking 
a  lost  stream.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  petals  are  "  softly  blown,"  al- 
thoufjh  "o:olden  air"  is  unsugjjestive  of 
wind,  and  the  wan  soul  is  described  as 
breathless  :  and  it  is  not  very  clear  whether 
the  "green  plain  "  is  meant  to  signify  that 
the  soul  has  reached  a  place  of  rest,  or 
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merely  to  serve  as  a  rhyme  to  "pain" 
and  "vain."  Doubtless  any  one  of  these 
changes  and  ambiguities  maybe  justified; 
but  the  combination  produces  perplexity, 
and  the  least  phrases  of  a  sonnet  should 
be  significant,  fitted  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  those  which  are  to  follow. 

In  contrast,  we  may  take  this  simple, 
old-fashioned  sonnet  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
in  which  one  image  is  found  suflficient  for 
development  of  thought  and  exigencies  of 
rhyme. 

I  think  of  thee  !  —  my  thoughts  do  twine  and 

bud 
About  thee,  as  wild  vines,  about  a  tree, 
Put  out  broad  leaves,  and  soon  there's  nought 

to  see 
Except  the  straggling  green  which  hides  the 

wood. 
Yet,  O  my  palm-tree,  be  it  understood 
I  will  not  have  my  thoughts  instead  of  thee 
Who  art  dearer,  better  !     Rather,  instantly 
Renew  thy  presence  ;  as  a  strong  tree  should, 
Rustle  thy  boughs  and  set  thy  trunk  all  bare, 
And  let  those  bands  of  greenery  which  in- 

sphere  thee, 
Drop  heavily  down,  —  burst,  shattered,  every- 
where ! 
Because  in  this  deep  joy  to  see  and  hear  thee 
And  breathe  within  thy  shadow  a  new  air, 
I  do  not  think  of  thee  —  I  am  too  near  thee. 

or,  again,  the  sonnet  beginning,  — 

I  lift  my  heavy  heart  up  solemnly, 
As  once  Electra  her  sepulchral  urn ; 

in  which  the  fine  and  fitting  image  illus- 
trates tlie  beauty  of  the  one  generously 
sad  thought  from  the  first  foreboding  line 
to  the  last  impassioned  warning  :  — 

Stand  further  off  then  !     Go. 

The  last  of  the  three  sonnets  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon 
Peter"  —  a  widely  different  theme  —  is 
unsustained  by  any  flight  of  fancy  at  all, 
undecorated-  by  any  image  :  it  finds  suffi- 
cient beauty  to  justify  its  existence  in  the 
keen  liglit  which  it  sheds  on  a  simply 
significant  record. 

These  poems  by  no  means  meet  the 
definition  of  a  sonnet  recently  published 
by  Mr.  Rossetti.  Each  one  is  not  a 
"monument"  with  "flowering  crest  im- 
pearled  and  orient."  Rather  is  it  like  a 
Greek  statue  carved  in  marble,  clear- 
limbed,  luminous,  clothed  in  its  own 
beauty,  the  simple  and  perfect  outline  un- 
broken by  ornament;  so  does  it  remain 
a  mental  image  enshrined  in  its  own  sa- 
cred niche  in  our  thoughts,  to  gleam  out 
always  amid  the  shadows  of  memory.  So 
indeed,  in  spite  of  his  questionable  the- 
ory, are  many  of  Mr.  Rossetti's  sonnets, 


especially  those  lately  published,  such  as 
"  Soul-light,"  and  "  Her  Gifts." 

"The  Cry  of  the  Children,"  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  comment.  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing threw  into  this  appeal  for  the  little 
ones  all  her  unique  powers  of  impassioned 
sympathy.  It  forms  in  itself  a  noble 
monument  of  what  the  union  of  a  poetic 
intellect  and  a  woman's  tender  heart  can 
achieve.  A  certain  dramatic  instinct  of 
realization  runs  through  the  lyrical  form 
of  it,  giving  to  it  the  same  unusual  power 
of  rousing  a  compassionate  emotion  which 
belongs  to  "The  Lay  of  the  Brown  Ro- 
sary." This  peculiar  quality,  which  is  not 
possessed  in  the  same  degree  by  any 
other  poet,  is  revealed  here  and  there 
throughout  Mrs.  Browning's  lyrics,  some- 
times in  altogether  unexpected  places. 

In  the  strange  poem  of  "  Confessions" 
we  find  a  powerful  picture  of  woman's 
strength,  weakness,  and  suffering.  After 
acknowledgments  of  sin  and  short-com- 
ings we  meet  the  declaration  :  — 

"  I  have  loved,"  she  said 
(Words  bowing  her  head 
As  the  wind  the  wet  acacia-trees), 
"I  saw  God  sitting  above   me,  but  I  ...  I 
sat  among  men, 
And  I  have  loved  these." 


If 


I  angered  any  among  them,  from  hence- 
forth my  own  life  was  sore  ; 
If  I  fell  by  chance  from  their  presence,  I  clung 

to  their  memory  more  : 
Their  tender  I  often  felt   holy,  their  bitter  I 

sometimes  called  sweet ; 
And  whenever  their  heart  has  refused  me,  I 
fell  down  straight  at  their  feet. 
I  have  loved,"  she  said,  — 
"  Man  is  weak,  God  is  dread, 
Yet  the  weak  man  dies  with  his  spirit  at  ease. 
Having  poured  such  an  unguent  of  love  but 
once  on  the  Saviour's  feet, 
As  I  lavished  on  these." 
"Go,"  I  cried,  "  thou  hast  chosen  the  Human, 

and  left  the  Divine  ! 
Then,  at  least,  have  the  Human  shared  with 

thee  their  wild  berry-wine  ? 
Have  they  loved  back  thy  love,  and  when  stran- 
gers approached  thee  with  blame, 
Have  they  covered  thy  fault  with  their  kisses, 
and  loved  thee  the  same  .-' " 
But  she  shrunk  and  said, 
"  God,  over  my  head, 
Must  sweep  in  the  wrath  of   His  judgment- 
seas, 
If  He  shall  deal  with  me  sinning,  but  only  in- 
deed the  same 
And  no  gentler  than  these." 

This  woman's  sins  have  apparently 
been  more  of  omission  than  commission. 
She  has  forsaken  the  higher  for  the  lower 
standard  of  life,  but  she  has  been  true  to 
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her  comrades  in  wrong-doing.  She  forms 
a  striking  contrast  therefore  to  some  later 
sinners  in  the  reahns  of  poetry  —  to  those 
strange  heroines  whom  one  of  our  great- 
est living  poets,  one  also  who  could  find 
a  slighting  word  to  say  of  the  moral  tone 
of  the  portrayer  of  Enid  and  Elaine  — 
calls,  with  his  supremely  musical  utter- 
ance, 

Those  daughters  of  dreams  and  of  stories 

That  life  is  not  wearied  of  yet, 
Faustine,  Fragoletta,  Dolores, 

Felise  and  Yolande  and  Juliette. 

Would  she  not,  if  brought  face  to  face 
with  these  darlings  of  a  later  lyric  fancy, 
look  like  a  repentant  Magdalen  before  so 
many  painted  Jezebels?  Some  modern 
teachers  of  morals  would,  no  doubt,  pre- 
fer a  Jezebel  to  a  Magdalen :  *'  better 
paint  than  tears,"  they  would  say,  "  and 
any  false  and  perfidious  joy  rather  than 
sadness."  "  Lo,  she  was  thus,"  Mr. 
Swinburne  sings  regretfully  in  "  Laus 
Veneris,"  — 

Lo,  she  was  thus  when  her  clear  limbs  enticed 
All  lips  that  now  grow  sad  with  kissing  Christ. 

But  the  lover  of  theories  such  as  these 
will  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  ethics  of 
the  author  of  "  Aurora  Leigh." 

Mrs.  Browning  brings  into  her  poetry 
more  direct  religious  utterance  than  is 
usual  with  poets  of  her  rank;  neverthe- 
less, there  is  no  dogmatic  intolerance  to 
be  found  in  her  writings,  nothing  which 
lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  legitimate  po- 
etic speech.  Her  intensely  real  religious 
feeling  was  too  broadly  human  to  repel 
even  those  who  did  not  share  her  beliefs  ; 
she  found  lessons  of  divine  love  and  for- 
giveness where  others  have  discovered 
only  harsh  sectarian  limitations;  and  she 
gives  us  glimpses  of  her  faith  which  must 
remain  full  of  beauty  even  for  those  who 
deny  the  truth  of  the  sources  which  in- 
spired it. 

In  her  longest  poem,  **  Aurora  Leigh," 
we  have  many  such  glimpses;  and  we 
find  there  more  of  the  passion  of  love 
and  less  of  the  passion  of  sadness  than 
in  her  other  works  ;  more,  too,  of  char- 
acter-study and  of  satire  on  human  soci- 
ety. In  this  book  we  have  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  hopes  and  doubts  and  fears 
of  a  poet  aspirant.  Is  it  not  also  unique 
as  distinguished  from  the  claims  of  a 
poet  unrecognized.'* 

My  own  best  poets,  am  I  one  with  you, 
That  thus   I  love  you, —  or  but  one  through 
love .'' 


Does  all  this  smell  of  thyme  about  my  feet 
Conclude  my  visit  to  your  holy  hill 
In  personal  presence,  or  but  testify 
Therusthng  of  your  vesture  through  my  dreams 
With  influent  odors .-' 

With  doubting  humility  she  asks  :  — 

Am  I  such  indeed  ?    The  name 
Is  royal,  and  to  sign  it  like  a  queen, 
Is  what  I  dare  not. 

'Tis  too  easy  to  go  mad 
And  ape  a  Bourbon  in  a  crown  of  shams ; 
The  thing's  too  "common. 

From  this  commonness  she  was  alto- 
gether safe ;  she  did  her  work,  and  was 
content  to  make  no  claims;  she  achieved 
the  royalty,  and  left  the  crown  to  follow 
as  it  might.  She  put  into  action  her  own 
true  thought,  so  nobly  uttered  in  *'  Aurora 
Leigh :  "  — 

By  speaking  we  prove  only  we  can  speak, 
Which    he,    the    man    here,   never    doubted. 

What 
He  doubts  is,  whether  we  can  do  the  thing 
With  decent  grace  we've  not  yet  done  at  all. 
Now,  do   it:   bring  your  statue,  —  you  have 

room  ! 
He'll  see  it  even  by  the  starlight  here ; 
And  if  'tis  e'er  so  little  like  the  god 
Who  looks  out  from  the  marble  silently 
Along  the  track  of  his  own  shining  dart 
Through  the  dusk  of  ages,  there's  no  need  to" 

speak  ; 
The  universe  shall  henceforth  speak  for  you. 
And  witness,  "  She  who  did  this   thing,  was 

born 
To  do  it,  — claims  her  license  in  her  work." 
And  so  with  more  works.     Whoso  cures  thei 

plague, 
Though  twice  a  woman,   shall    be  called  a| 

leech  ; 
Who  rights  a  land's  finances,  is  excused 
For   touching   coppers,  though  her  hands  bel 

white. 

And  so  indeed,  although   in  her  humilit] 
she  has  called  herself 

A     poor,    tired,    wandering    singer,    singinj 

through 
The  dark,  and  leaning  up  a  cypress-tree ; 

and   although   we  listen  now   to   singers 
standings  in  the  sunlight  who  make  theii 

•  •  •     t     ^ 

verses  sweet  with  music  and  gay  withj 
bright  images,  none  shall  take  from  ourl 
great  woman-poet  her  place  in  this  and  in 
future  ages.  She  has  brought  her  statue 
out  and  set  it  in  the  light,  where  it  stands 
for  the  whole  world  to  look  at;  a  thing  of 
beauty  to  all ;  to  some  a  help,  a  comfort, 
and  an  inspiration. 
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II. 

THE   BIOGRAPHY   IN   PROGRESS. 

Is  it  a  pity  there  should  be  a  commer- 
cial side  to  literary  undertakings  ?  It  is  a 
condition  of  philosophy,  at  any  rate,  how- 
ever. Dual  nature  is  provided  by  it ;  or 
seems  to  be.  For,  given  the  glory  of  the 
possession  of  the  divine  quality  that  al- 
lows of  the  spread  of  the  wings  and  the 
free  soar,  there  have  to  be,  in  revenge, 
the  mundane  traits  that  link  literature  on 
to  clay,  insisting  that  flight,  with  more 
speed  or  less  of  it,  shall  end  in  a  return  to 
clay  again. 

It  is  reasoning,  making  it  certain,  that 
the  commercial  side  of  the  Philological  So- 
ciety's Biography  of  English,  before  final 
decision  was  come  to  about  it,  had  to  go 
through  wide  and  variant  consideration. 
There  will  be  no  details  of  this,  here, 
though.  What  had  to  be  rejected, 
whether  in  the  interests  of  philology, 
whether  in  the  interests  of  business,  may 
be  in  these  pages  rejected  again.  It  is 
only  what  is  going  to  be  acted  upon  that 
need  get  presenting;  by  which  rule  there 
is  obligation  to  say  no  more  than  that, 
after  many  proposals  and  counter-propo- 
sals (the  enterprise  being  prodigious  ;  the 
traditions  of  the  land  not  permitting  it  to 
become  national,  in  the  sense  of  encroach- 
ing on  the  country's  exchequer),  it  is  the 
University  of  Oxford,  through  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Clarendon  Press,  that  has 
negotiated  with  the  Philological  Society 
and  Dr.  Murray.  Led  by  true  academic 
instinct,  acting  with  true  academic  bear- 
ing, the  university  left  all  mercenary 
spirit  behind;  the  university  recognized 
the  incalculable  boon  that  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  English  literature  could  this 
last  prodigious  conception  of  English 
scholarship  be  reared  into  life;  and,  rec- 
ognizing also  that  it,  itself,  held  the  power 
to  give  the  aid  through  which  alone  the 
rearing  could  come,  it  stands  now  the 
generous  giver  of  that  aid;  acquiring 
alike  the  honor  of  association  with  the 
vast  exploit,  and  the  grace  that  comes 
from  rendering  a  service  to  English 
speakers  and  English  readers  that  will 
make  them  heavy  debtors  to  it  forever. 

And  this  action  of  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity,—  or,  it  may  be  better  to  sa}',  this 
action  of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon 
Press,  is  a  circumstance  essentially  im- 
portant. Great  prestige  lies  in  it  (dis- 
carding all  suggestion  of  patronage,  this 
not  being  intended  to  be  conveyed  at  all)  ; 


there  lies  in  it  even  more  power.  For, 
not  only  is  it,  as  has  been  sufEciently  inti- 
mated in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  there 
has  never  been  so  immense  a  scholarly 
labor  undertaken  in  England  before,*  it 
is  equally  as  true  that  no  editor,  whilst 
being  director  of  lengthened  work  stand- 
ing on  such  a  grand  basis,  ever  before 
was  able  to  gather  his  powers  together 
with  such  a  proud  sense  of  stability  and 
support.  And  that  it  is  only  just  there 
should  be  this  sense,  that  it  is  only,  after 
all,  commercial,  is  clear  at  once.  The  ut- 
most stretch  of  generalship  and  organiza- 
tion can  only  be  exercised  successfully 
where  there  are  unlimited  supplies  to  be 
drawn  from,  where  no  cavil  comes,  when, 
from  time  to  time,  there  is  a  drawing;  and 
that  it  is  obligatory  that  the  philological 
and  literary  material  under  consideration 
should  be  summoned  and  arranged,  and 
deployed  and  utilized,  with  the  utmost 
stretch  of  generalship  and  organization, 
can  be  abundantly  shown.  Take  the  very 
first  item  with  which  Dr.  Murray  in  1879 
had  to  combat.  It  was  no  ideal  student's 
deskful  of  neat  notes  and  extracts,  to  be 
laid,  cherishingly,  under  bronze  paper- 
weights, and  decorated  letter-clips,  on  a 
library  table.  It  was  no  ordinary  edito- 
rial communication,  even,  comprising 
"  copy,"  and  proof  and  revise,  and  "  make- 
up," to  be  attacked  and  despatched  with 
some  sort  of  short  system  and  known  pe- 
riodicity. Quite  with  other  measurements 
and  other  potentialities,  it  was  two  tons 
weight  of  MSS.  and  printed  pages  ;  mean- 
ing reams  and  reams  of  it;  meaning  un- 
liftable  cases  of  it;  appalling  piles;  rep- 
resenting the  copying  and  the  burrowing 
of  a  host  of  readers  and  other  workers  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  two  tons  weight  of 
quotations  (each  quotation  wanted,  indis- 
pensably); of  correspondence  ;  of  lists  of 
books ;  of  lists  of  readers ;  of  lists  of 
sub-editors;  of  newspaper-cuttings  con- 
taining suggestions,  appeals,  comments; 
of  pamphlets;  of  reports;  of  proposals; 
of  transactions.  It  was  these  two  tons 
weight  heaped  together  in  sacks,  in  pack- 
ages, in  hampers,  in  boxes,  in  mere  bun- 
dles, secured  by  a  string;  these,  just  as 
they  had  been  accumulating  in  (and  very 
seriously  incommoding)  Mr.  Furnivall's 
residence;  in  his  cupboards;  on  his 
stairs;  on  his  shelves;  his  ledges;  on 
any  coign  of  vantage  where  the  arriving 
treasures  could  be  safely  hoisted  up,  or 
huddled,  or  balanced,  or  in  any  other  way 

*  The  translation  of  the  Bible,  whether  original  or 
revisional,  being  omitted  from  consideration,  here,  out 
of  its  own  nature. 
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temporarily  disposed  of,  till  the  good  day 
of  overhauling  and  use  should  come.  Be- 
ing, in  this  wise,  two  tons  weight  of  philo- 
logical and  literary  property  never  gath- 
ered together  before,  little  likely  ever  to 
be  gathered  together  again,  it  yielded,  out 
of  the  nature  of  it,  much  incident;  it 
made  many  imperative  demands.  When 
one  of  the  sacks  of  it  was  opened,  a 
mouse  had  appropriated  it  as  her  nursery: 
she  was  there,  all  her  nurslings  nestled 
round  her,  in  comfortable  warmth  and 
refection.  When  other  packages  were 
untied,  there  were  discoveries  of  dead 
mice;  and  moulder;  and  fading  ink  ;  and 
absolutely  illegible  writing  (recalling  that 
burst  of  denunciation,  "  Is  there  no  pun- 
ishment," etc.);  there  were  quires  of  work 
done  under  misapprehension  ;  and  quires 
almost  as  provoking,  since  they  gave 
wickedest  temptation  to  linger  over  them 
till  there  had  been  mastery  of  every  en- 
chanting word.  When,  too,  some  of  the 
old-time  readers  and  sub-editors  were 
written  to,  the  applications  were  returned 
from  the  Dead-Letter  Office  (implying 
books  and  quotations  irretrievably  lost, 
and  entailing  attack  upon  all  those  books 
again);  or  else  executors,  or  other  surviv- 
ors, sent  in,  in  reply,  pounds  and  pounds 
weight  of  material  more  —  discovered  by 
them  in  stables,  in  garrets,  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  the  States,  anywhere;  stored 
up,  they  knew  not  why,  or  for  whom,  and 
gladly  forwarded  by  them  to  the  proper 
quarter,  for  the  ending  of  responsibility 
and  for  —  riddance.  And  all  of  this  two 
tons  weight  of  harvested  matter,  let  it  be 
remembered,  whether  it  had  already  been 
under  the  secretary's  roof,  whether  it  had 
to  be  applied  for,  and  searched  for,  and 
waited  for,  had  to  be  looked  at,  to  be 
sorted,  to  be  systematized  ;  had  to  take 
up  space,  to  take  up  years  of  time,  to  be 
placed  —  for  all  this  space,  for  all  this 
time  —  where  each  item  should  be  as 
ready  of  access,  for  reference,  as  if  it  had 
been  an  item  in  a  merchant's  stock,  where 
none  of  it  would  incur  the  smallest  possi- 
bility of  disturbance.  At  once,  too,  after 
some  mere  tentative  survey  —  in  such 
rapid  manner  of  understanding,  it  might 
almost  be  called  intuition  —  Dr.  Murray 
saw  that  he  wanted  a  million  quotations 
more  ;  he  was  aware,  in  other  words,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  bewildering  laby- 
rinth of  treasure,  he  had  only  yet  two- 
thirds  (about)  of  what  his  purpose  de- 
manded. It  made  the  question  press 
home,  closer  and  closer.  Where  should  it 
all  be  put?  Where  was  the  study,  the 
workshop,  the  atelier  —  it  matters  not  — 


wherein  this  could  be  harbored  and  dis- 
played, and  made  ready  for  manipulating 
(so  to  speak),  for  scholarly  digestion  ? 
Packing  away,  simple  storage,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  master's  eye,  had  sufficed 
(mostly)  for  twenty  years  ;  this  was  suffi- 
cient no  longfer.  The  master  had  come. 
There  must  be  an  assembling-place  fixed 
upon  where  a  group  of  fellow-laborers 
(more  or  less  literary,  more  or  less  only 
clerical  and  corresponding)  could  be  under 
his  direction  ;  where  he  himself,  as  a  part 
of  his  home  (not  in  the  fashion  merely  of 
an  office  for  regulated  visiting),  could  have 
ingress  and  egress,  at  all  hours  and  sea- 
sons, in  all  moods  and  manners,  for  soli- 
tary research  and  composition,  for  ever- 
recurring  reference  by  others,  and  con- 
sultation. A  word-factory  was  wanted, 
in  short;  some  trade  premises,  where  the 
philological  raw  material,  spread  abun- 
dantly and  heterogeneously,  could  be 
ground  out  by  division  and  sub-division, 
mechanically,  and  afterwards  with  reason ; 
where  there  could  be  operatives  and  over- 
seers parcelled,  appropriated  ;  a  counting- 
house  department,  even  ;  with  proprietor 
at  the  head  of  the  whole,  accommodated 
so  that  his  genius  could  yet  have  its  schol- 
arly way,  so  that  his  mastery  of  letters 
could  yet  take  him  as  far  as  mastery  could 
go.  And  what  could  be  devised  ?  In  the 
answer  to  this  lies  a  gre^t  deal.  It  points 
at  once  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Murray's  bold 
grasp  of  his  philological  life-work,  bold 
as  it  is,  would  be  a  grasp  without  a  chance 
of  attaining  its  object,  if  he  did  not  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  powerful  ability  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  the  century  he  lives 
in,  more  usual  to  men  of  science  than 
to  men  of  letters,  systematically  seek 
his  best  aides-de-camp  among  the  most  re- 
cent outcomes  of  invention.  Thus  :  there 
being  a  remarkably  ready  manner  nowa- 
days of  providing  shelter  and  abode  for 
defined  purposes,  with  quickness  and 
cheapness,  in  any  best  desired  spot  —  the 
mode  of  running  up  a  temporary  iroQ 
building  that  can  disappear  when  the  need 
for  it  is  past,  and  leave  the  ground  ex- 
actly as  if  it  had  never  been  —  so  Dr. 
Murray,  availing  himself  of  this,  con- 
ceives of  an  iron  library,  an  iron  study; 
a  special  structure  that  shall  be  individ- 
ual to  his  own  dimensions,  his  own  con- 
venience, appropriated  to  the  Dictionary 
and  to  nothing  more.  He  orders  an  iron 
library,  therefore;  he  puts  it,  too,  pre- 
cisely at  his  house-porch.  His  house  — 
a  quaint,  timber-layered,  white-painted  old 
residence  at  Mill  Hill  (where  the  cele- 
brated school  that  took  him  there  stands 
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on  tlie  high  ground  overlooking  Hendon: 
where  clumps  and  belts  of  trees,  on  high 
ground  and  low  ground  alike,  make  the 
landscape  notable  for  picturesqueness  and 
rich  nuartces  of  color)  —  his  house  is  just 
added  to,  in  this  magical  way,  by  an  extra 
apartment,  and  all  is  complete.  The  bit 
of  land  thus  covered  was  a  sunny  piece 
of  garden  before.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
village.  The  small-paned  windows  of  one 
side  of  the  house  looked  at  it ;  and  looked 
at  a  gate  that  led  at  once  into  primitive 
shopkeeping  and  close  gossip,  into  all  the 
hot  sleepiness  and  settlement  of  comfort- 
able and  contented  rusticity.  But  now 
the  small-paned  windows  are  blocked  up, 
or  nearly,  by  the  corrugated  sides  of  the 
new  structure;  by  its  sky-lighted  roof, 
sloping  and  spreading;  and  there  is  no 
view  of  opposite  gable  and  branch-top,  of 
loitering  neighbors,  of  the  rare  interlude 
of  a  vehicle  passing  by.  The  Scriptori- 
um,* become  the  object  of  the  life  to  be 
passed  in  that  tranquil  suburban  home,  is 
become  also  the  main  object,  in  the  other 
sense,  to  be  looked  at  from  the  home  ; 
and  there  it  is  ;  in  its  so  many  feet  of  flat 
dull  grey,  its  so  many  feet  of  flat  dull 
brown  ;  whilst  yet  the  uncomely  stiffness 
of  it,  the  uncomely  straightness  of  it,  is 
just  redeemed  from  all  of  prosaic  utilita- 
rianism by  the  fringe  of  ferns,  self-sown 
and  graceful,  that  decorate  its  feet,  by  the 
occasional  chirrup  and  song  of  free  and 
happy  birds. 

A  home  for  the  Dictionary  is  at  hand 
at  last,  then  — that  Johnson,  for  his  nine 
years'  work,  would  have  heard  of  with 
ponderous  though  eloquent  derision  ;  that 
earlier  lexicographers,  compiling,  for 
twice  nine  years,  under  the  Stuarts,  under 
the  Tudors,  would  have  smiled  at  benign- 
ly, as  a  gracious  dream.  Entering  the 
slight  door  of  it,  there  is  entrance  upon 
plain  deal.  There  is  an  aspect  of  unvary- 
ing, unincident-giving,  sawn  and  planed 
white  wood.  It  seems  everywhere;  on 
the  right,  and  on  the  left;  and  behind, 
and  straight  facing;  and  on  the  floor,  and 
even  on  the  dais  that  makes  the  floor  pf 
the  far  part  a  foot  or  so  higher  than  the 
rest;  and  even  on  the  wide-spreading 
table  nearly  filling  this  ;  and  on  a  smaller 
table  at  this  lower  level,  where  the  foot  at 
entering  treads.  Then  the  plain  deal  is 
plain  deal  pigeon-hole.  It  is  pigeon  hole, 
at  any  rate,  along  this  wall  and  along  that 
(barring,  only,  that  intermission  across 
there  of  a  square  yard,  about,  of  flat,  bare 

*  A  name  that  brings  a  shiver,  but  it  is  Dr,  Murray's 
own,  and  as  he  is  chief  arbiter  just  now  of  words, 
atrocious  or  ear-satisfying,  it  will  have  to  stand. 


side-window).  It  is  pigeon-hole  higher 
than  the  arm  can  reach;  going  down  so 
low  there  is  need  to  stoop.  It  is  pigeon- 
hole, all  up  and  down,  and  anglewise,  of 
this  plain  deal  screen  that  shuts  off  the 
door,  that  keeps  the  inner  side  —  where 
all  is  pigeon-hole  again  —  snug  and  weath- 
er-tight for  settled  sitting.  For  the  re- 
mainder, it  is  only  just  that  much  different 
from  plain  deal  pigeon-hole  that  it  is  plain 
deal  shelf;  that  it  is  sweeps  of  shelf;  and 
shelf  erected  above  shelf;  and  upright 
divisions  of  shelf;  and  sloping  shelf,  with 
beaded  stop-edge  running  all  along,  that 
books  and  papers  can  lie  there  open,  es- 
caping the  danger  of  sliding  off  to  the 
floor.  Utilitarianism  it  shows  again,  pure 
and  simple. 

But  a  quick  end  comes  to  this  quick 
thinking.  The  master  looks  up  from  the 
semicircle  of  open  reference-books  amidst 
which  he  is  sitting;  he  pushes  away  his 
chair,  and  comes  smilingly  down  to  give 
his  hand.  Wearing  his  academic  cap,  he 
is  wearing,  even  more  conspicuously,  his 
academic  breadth  of  courtesy  and  gentle 
learning;  a  couple  of  fellow-laborers  on 
the  dais  he  has  left  raise  their  close  skull- 
caps as  he  names  them;  two  ladies,  at 
their  simpler  work,  on  this  lower  level, 
look  up  greetingly  with  pleasantness  that 
corresponds;  and  it  is  all  courteous  wel- 
come, all  the  rendering  graciously,  in  lit- 
erary hospitality,  of  the  rites  of  scholarly 
companion-feeling,  bringing  the  desire  to 
get  understanding  of  the  whole,  sympa- 
theticall)',  by  ready  comment  and  inquiry. 

And,  without  a  doubt,  the  comment  and 
the  inquiry  may  come,  after  their  own 
manner;  for,  after  his  own  manner,  Dr. 
Murray  has  patient  explanation  at  hand 
exhaustlessly  —  has  even  the  good  endur- 
ance, when  there  is  lack  of  comprehen- 
sion, to  explain  again. 

"The  pigeon-holes,"  he  begins  —  since 
he  sees  these  are  getting  lively  noting  — 
"  I  saw  at  once  that  we  must  furnish  our- 
selves with  them;  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
indispensable.  They  number  more  than 
eleven  hundred  now,  though  we  shall 
want  to  add  to  them  even  yet,  as  the  work 
gets  on  ;  and  they  hold  the  quotations,  or 
the  slips,  as  our  word  is,  for  them.  These 
are  all  —  see  —  on  uniform  sheets  of  pa- 
per, of  note-paper  size,  and  they  are  all 
now  being  reduced  to  a  uniform  plan." 

"And  do  not  think  any  one  detail  is 
unnecessary,"  the  doctor  puts  in,  when 
the  org*anization  requisite  for  all  this 
brings  out  some  wonderment.  "  The 
original  method  differed  a  little  from 
mine,  in  the  position  of  the  catch-words, 
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book-titles,  and  other  details ;  and  now 
the  time  has  come  when  differences  must 
no  longer  be.  For  if  we  do  not  know 
where  to  find  quotations,  is  there  any  use 
in  the  quotations  being  here?" 

Clearly,  no  ;  and  Dr.  Murray  continues  : 
"  We  get  as  much  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  this  done  as  we  can,  at  this  lower  table  ; 
in  what  remains,  my  volunteer  sub-editors, 
outside,  give  me  their  help.  They  receive 
the  slips  in  boxes,  by  rail.  Here  is  a  box 
—  just  now  in  —  a  foot-and-a-half  square, 
probably,  as  you  see.  We  use  all  the 
carriers  in  the  kingdom ;  we  know  all 
their  scales  of  charges,  their  methods  of 
delivery;  and,  carriage  being  so  safe  and 
so  cheap  (comparatively)  we  have  sub-edi- 
tors at  Cardiff,  Kendal,  Oxford,  St.  Bees, 
at  many  other  places,  some  as  far  as 
Arbroath,  and  even  Rome.  It  does  not 
signify  where  our  sub-editors  live,  except 
that  I  have  not  thought  it  well  to  entrust 
such  valuable  masses  of  matter  to  Amer- 
ican friends  ;  the  risks  of  the  double  sea- 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  deterred  me. 
And  all  the  work  is  simplified  by  every 
one  acting  under  the  code  of  instructions 
I  have  drawn  up.  Did  each  man  pursue 
his  own  method " 

There  would  be  chaos,  manifestly. 
There  would  be  none  of  this  absolutely 
cashier-like  neatness  and  precision  that 
make  the  contents  of  centuries  of  books 
as  available  as  if  they  were  beads  strung 
on  a  string.  To  glance  at  head  after  head 
of  the  instructions  is  to  become  convinced 
of  this  ;  is  to  have  unfolded,  too,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  field  of  work  they  cover,  and 
its  deep  intricacy. 

For  instance,  here  is  the  first  article  of 
the  master's  code.  "  Catchwords,"  it  says 
"ought  to  exhibit  the  Typical  Form  of 
the  word."  When  this  is  not  so  —  when, 
that  is,  a  quotation  is  headed  "abricock" 
(one  of  the  old  forms  of  the  word)  instead 
of  "apricot "  (in  use  now),  all  such  slips 
should  be  transferred,  "  so  as  to  have  all 
quotations  for  any  one  word  together, 
however  the  word  may  be  spelt  in  them." 

But  Dr.  Murray  is  aware  that  diction- 
ary-searchers, looking  for  the  word  "abri- 
cock,"  when  his  Dictionary  is  ready  for 
their  hands,  will  reflect  nothing  about 
typical  forms,  but  will  at  once  turn  to  the 
columns  headed,  with  the  spelling  they 
want,  abr;  and  he  instructs  his  sub-edi- 
tors accordingly.  *'  Insert,"  he  says,  in 
Article  3,  "blank  slips  bearing  the  obso- 
lete form  as  a  catchword,  in  the  places 
whence  you  remove  the  others,  with  a 
cross-reference  to  the  typical  form  —  thus, 
in  the  place  whence  you  have  removed 


the  slips  Abricock,  insert  a  blank  slip 
bearing  '  Abricock,  obs.  f.  Apricot,  q.  v.'  " 
"Your  slips,"  he  continues,  in  Article  4, 
"are  now  in  homographic  groups  (/>.  in 
groups  of  words  identical  in  speHin<j,  but 
perhaps  consisting  of  several  distinct 
parts  of  speech,  or  even  of  words  having 
no  connection,  as  seal,  «.,  animal;  seal, 
«.,  stamp;  seal,  v.^  etc.).  Go  through 
them  and  divide  each  group,  when  it  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  different  words,  into 
its  words,  separating  the  slips  for  tale,  ;/., 
tale,  a.^  tale,  v. ;  for  tender,  «.,  he  who 
tends;  tender,  ;/.,  an  offer;  tender,  a.\ 
tender,  v.^  to  offer;  tender,  7/.,  to  cherish, 
etc.  AH  slips  for  the  same  words  will 
now  be  together." 

Can  it  be  glimmeringly  perceived  ?  Can 
the  involutions,  the  complications,  the 
need  for  grasp  and  concentration  be,  some 
way,  understood  ? 

"  Wait,  though,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  as 
he  sees  the  pause  of  puzzle  and  bewilder- 
ment, and  as  he  smiles.  "  Here  is  a  sheet 
of  explanations  that  should  accompany 
the  instructions.  The  one  brings  out  the 
meaning  of  the  other.     Take  them  both." 

The  new  MS.  contains  eleven  clauses; 
some  of  them  with  inner  clauses.  The 
new  MS.  says:  "The  discussion  of  a  word 
shall  contain  the  denomination,  as  n.  ndj.^ 
etc.;  the  specialization,  as  bot.^  chein.^ 
sool.y  etc. ;  the  characterization,  as  obs.^ 
arch,  (archaic  or  obsolescent),  proii..  (pro- 
vincial), etc. ;  the  forms,  i.e.  all  the  forms 
which  the  word  has  had,  arranged  chrono- 
logically, and  preceded  by  numbers  con- 
cisely indicating  the  centuries  within 
which  they  were  used ;  the  history  of  how 
the  word  became  English,  stating  con- 
cisely whether  the  word  is  an  adoption  or 
adaptation ;  from  a  Fr.,  Lat.,  etc.,  word, 
or  words,  or  stem  of  a  word;  with  such 
other  information  as  shall  seem  desir- 
able." The  new  MS.  says  there  is  to  be 
discussion  of  cognate  forms  ;  of  obs.  var. 
(obsolete  variant);  of  var.  sp.  (variant 
spelling);  of  irregular  forms  and  inflec- 
tions of  words  ;  of  prefixes,  affixes,  and 
pafts  of  words;  of  combinations  and  com- 
pounds; of  special  phases  of  meaning  or 
meanings  that  shall  be, deduced  logically. 
It  says  so  much,  in  short,  it  affords  so  full 
a  view  of  the  surface  and  the  under  dig- 
ging, of  the  scholarly  knowledge  implied 
by  it,  and  the  scholarly  application,  —  the 
firstglanced-at  Code,  moreover,  contains 
so  long  a  series  of  articles  more,  about 
chronological  order,  about  lists  to  be 
drawn  up  of  historical  spellings,  about 
provisional  definitions  for  the  editor's  re- 
visal,  about  selection  of  quotations  (sup- 
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posing,  from  wealth  of  readings,  selection 
can  be  made),  that  the  perplexity  and  the 
bewilderment  go  on,  straight,  to  mystifica- 
tion, bringing  a  confused  look  at  Dr.  Mur- 
ray, and  a  despairing  gesture. 

"Pass  it  all  by,  then,"  says  Dr.  Mur- 
ray,  smiling  again.  Gladly.  It  is  only 
for  a  moment,  however.  A  fresh  sugges- 
tion comes  from  the  doctor,  as  if  sugges- 
tions were  everywhere  around  him,  and 
required  no  effort. 

"  Look  at  the  slips  themselves,"  he 
says.  '*  After  being  printed  at  Oxford  (as 
far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  the  date,  and 
the  initials  for  volume,  chapter,  and  page), 
they  are  posted  to  our  readers,  and  our 
readers,  when  they  have  filled  them  up, 
post  them  on  to  us.  We  have  about  a 
thousand  new  slips  reach  us  every  day; 
and  we  should  have  ;  for  at  the  end  of  my 
third  year  (close  upon  us  now)  I  must 
have  all  the  reading  over,  except  those 
for  special  examples  discovered  to  be 
missing.  It  is  so  that  we  may  be  shut  in 
to  the  real  work,  without  distraction. 
Here  are  slips  that  have  been  through 
several  of  the  stages;  some  that  have 
been  through  none;  some  that  have  been 
through  all.  Let  them  be  dealt  with,  just 
as  is  desired.  Yes,  even  to  taking  them 
from  their  places  freely.  We  only  ask 
that  they  be  put  back,  exactly  as  they  are 
Mound." 

There  is  plenty  to  pass  under  examina- 
tion, unmistakably.  Here  are  slips  illus- 
trating "Brogue"  for  the  years  1586, 
1 610,   1615,  1623,   1630,   1724,   1743,  1748, 

1765,  I773»  1774,  ^77S^  1787.  1815,  1816, 
1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  1855,  1862,  down 
to  a  slip,  brand-new,  from  "Lothair"  — 
with  yet  "  Brogue "  the  shoe,  and 
"Brogue"  the  accent  or  mannerism,  all 
commingled,  and  wanting  extricating  and 
tabulating,  that  the  missing  dates  (if  any) 
may  be  asked  for,  and  the  surplus  of  il- 
lustrations passed  on.  There  are  slips 
utterly  illegible,  upsetting  instructions 
and  explanations,  and  Scriptorium  ambi- 
tions and  purposes,  at  a  blow ;  one  such 
(the  title,  being  printed,  lets  that  much  be 
known)  from  Prynne's  "  Antipathie,"  1641. 
There  are  slips  that  are  those  quarter- 
pages  and  more,  cut  right  out,  ruthlessly, 
of  old  books;  one  being  three  inches  of 
Holinshed's  Chronicle,  1577;  another  as 
cruel  a  mutilation  of  Hooker's  Giraldus, 
1586.  There  are  slips  bringing  all  back 
of  the  honest  and  grete  clerkes  who 
spoke  with  Caxton  enjoyingly;  one  illus- 
trating "Embroidered,"  "He  thenne 
hadde  in  the  mornynge  coynted  hym  self 
of  a  scarlette  gowne  wel  brouded^''  giving 


the  "  rude  and  brood  "  form  with  Caxton's 
own  stamp  upon  it,  1483,  from  his  trans- 
lation of  Geoffroi  de  la  Tour  I'Andri ; 
another,  illustrating  "Embroidery,"  "I 
suppose  that  sayntes  in  erthe  were  not 
arrayed  so  gaye  .  .  .  with  clothes  of 
broodery,"  from  the  "  Dives  and  Pauper," 
1496,  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  There  are 
slips,  excellently  good,  showing  their 
readers'  acute  comprehension  of  what  ex- 
planatory quotations  ought  to  be  ;  ex.: 
"To  Bounce.  Macaulay  bounced  through 
the  open  window."  There  are  slips  as 
fully  and  completely  bad;  ex.:  "Broil. 
In  memorizinglines  which  worldly  broyle," 

—  wherein  no  clear  definition  is  to  be  dis- 
covered anywhere,  let  it  be  pondered  over 
or  sharply  guessed.  There  are  slips,  con- 
tributed by  an  architect,  to  represent 
architecture,  as  beautifully  copied  —  in 
red  ink  the  title,  in  black  ink  the  extracts, 
that  the  contrasts  may  relieve  the  eye — 
as  if  each  were  the  under-writing  of  an 
exhibited  design,  with  no  item  too  insig- 
nificant to  get  reverent  place  upon  the 
plan.  One  Ihon  Shute's  book,  these  quo- 
tations are  seen  to  come  from,  as  they 
enforce  attention  :  Ihon  Shute,  Paynter 
and  Archyteck;  getting  imprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  Fletestrete,  nere  to  Saint  Duns- 
tan's  Churche,  by  Thomas  Marshe,  1563  ; 
calling  his  work  "The  first  and  chief 
groondes  of  architecture  used  in  all  the 
auncient  and  famous  monymentes  ;  with  a 
farther  and  more  ample  discourse  uppon 
the  same  than  hitherto  hath  been  set  out 
by  any  other."  It  is  an  illustration,  than 
which  nothing  better  could  come,  of  the 
way  all  artists  in  their  own  art,  all  scien- 
tists in  their  own  science,  are  rallying 
round  the  Scriptorium  and  its  master; 
pouring  into  his  stores  their  own  special 
knowledge  of  their  own  special  byways, 
that  what  each  can  furnish  shall  have  no 
failure,  but  shall  help,  at  its  best,  to  bring 
the  grand  outcome  of  modern  philology 
to  good  completion.  So  good  an  illustra- 
tion, in  fact,  is  this  individual  contribu- 
tion that,  lingering  over  the  careful  pile  of 
it,  turning  to  extract  after  extract  (they 
count  up  nearly  to  a  thousand),  it  is  felt 
to  be  a  pity  they  should  lose  their  pains- 
taking presentability  — getting  worked  in 
and  woven  in  and  out,  among  the  eleven 
hundred  pigeon-holes;  being  picked  out 
by  process  and  process  ;  treated  by  every 
article  of  the  Code  —  a  score  only,  possi- 
bly, in  each  intricacy  of  Letter  A,  a  score 
or  two  in  B,  a  score  more  in  other  di- 
visions of  other  letters,  and  so  on  through 

—  and,  some  way,  this  pity  gets  itself  to 
some  expression. 
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"Yes,"  are  Dr.  Murray's  words,  there 
being  quickness  with  him  to  follow  the 
thought  of  it,  *'  these  quotations  are  to  be 
valued  immensely.     They  are  lovely." 

For,  there  is  that  hot  denunciation,  "  Is 
there  no  punishment,"  etc.,  having  chance 
of  utterance  in  the  Scriptorium  day  by 
day,  as  has  been  notified.  It  did  not  lose 
all  pith  and  point  when  Herbert  Coleridge 
was  removed  from  the  Dictionary;  when 
Mr.  Furnivall  could  allow  his  brave  hold- 
ing of  it  together  to  relax.  It  is  still 
being  born  of  new  postages  as  new  post- 
ages are  delivered.  Were  these  written 
during  a  drive,  and  was  that  drive  outside 
an  omnibus  ?  is  a  whimsical  inquiry  forced 
out  —  once,  at  least.  Other  disappoint- 
ments are  encountered,  too,  and  further 
thwartings.  Slips  come,  proving  to  be 
not  English  at  all,  but  Arabic  ("  aya-el- 
khan,"  and  so  forth);  stray  examples 
come,  with  catchwords  only,  and  all  else 
omitted;  other  stray  examples  show  quo- 
tations right  enough,  but  book,  chapter, 
and  verse  forgotten.  Others  have  occa- 
sional directions,  "  For  such  a  word,  see 
such  another  word,"  in  calm  oblivion  that 
such  another  may  be  miles  away  with  its 
own  sub-editor,  or  may  have  already  been 
printed  from  and  destroyed.  The  knowl- 
edge of  which  makes  it  no  wonder  that 
when  excellent  legibility  and  purpose  are 
received,  they  should  be  gratefully  wel- 
comed, and  thought  as  worthy  of  a  tender 
adjective  as  light  after  darkness,  or  flow- 
ers found  in  bloom  refreshingly,  in  an 
unexpected  spot. 

"  Nothing  shows  us  better  how  charac- 
ter will  make  its  mark,"  is  Dr.  Murray's 
comment.  "And  character  has  broad 
space  for  the  marking  among  our  good 
ranks  of  readers.  Our  number  is  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-four  in  all.  Altogether, 
in  this  year,  some  sixteen  hundred  books 
have  been  undertaken,  with  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  slips  sent  out,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  number  properly  re- 
turned. And  the  rest  will  reach  us  —  in 
time;  for  though  some  readers  drop  off 
after  quoting  from  one  or  two  volumes, 
others  have  persevered  through  many 
volumes,  and  a  great  number  are  hard  at 
work  for  me  still." 

"Then,  touching  this  same  matter," 
continues  the  doctor,  turning  to  a  row  of 
sturdy  volumes,  as  erect  and  city-like  as 
merchants'  ledgers  of  sales  and  purchases, 
of  debit  and  credit,  of  double  entry,  of  — 
whatever  maybe  the  proper  definitions  of 
these  mysteries  of  balance  and  accounts, 
"these  books  here  may  be  of  interest. 
They  are  —  simply  our  correspondence." 


It  did  not  seem  possible.  They  were 
thirteen  huge  quartos;  they  were  a  hand 
thick ;  they  held  over  four  hundred  letters 
each ;  they  held  so  many  letters  they 
counted  up  to  more  than  five  thousand  as 
a  whole,  their  numbers  having  been  from 
thirty  to  forty  a  day  at  the  beginning  of 
the  undertaking,  and  being  still  about 
sixty  a  week,  or  three  thousand  in  the 
year. 

"  Further,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  after  giv- 
ing these  figures,  and  sharing  in  the  sur- 
prise of  them,  "  I  shall  continue  to  collect. 
These  are  all  the  letters  up  to  this  date, 
missing  none,  that  I  have  received  ;  all 
the  post-cards  ;  all  the  other  communica- 
tions. They  come  from  readers,  from 
sub-editors,  from  mere  inquirers  who 
ask  and  who  are  gone;  they  come  from 
everybody.  I  keep  them  for  reference; 
even  for  history.  That  the  whole  mate- 
rial on  which  the  dictionary  shall  be  built 
shall  be  here  for  any  after  use  that  may 
be  made  of  it,  is  an  essential  part  of  my 
scheme." 

It  seems  more  impossible  than  before. 
For,  if  there  is  to  be  this  gathering  to- 
gether, this  binding  up,  every  year,  on 
and  on,  as  twenty  years  roll  by,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  re-roof  the  Scriptorium,  to 
put  a  gallery  to  it,  to  let  it  run,  crab-wise, 
into  the  village,  with  nothing  to  stop  its 
progress  but  that  very  great  unlikelihood 
that  needs  are  met.  Yet  when  this  pleas- 
antry goes,  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  a 
wise  decision  to  let  the  collection  be. 
One  of  the  big  volumes  is  lifted  on  to  the 
table,  its  thick  covers  are  laid  wide,  and 
here  are  correspondents  brought  together 
in  it  from  such  distant  spots  as  Florida, 
Llandudno,  Copenhagen,  Illinois,  Wrex- 
ham, Dublin,  Biarritz,  Halle,  Fife,  Japan; 
from  Tours,  Iowa,  Ceylon,  Machynlleth, 
Taunton,  Birmingham,  Llandaff,  Mauri- 
tius, Indianapolis,  the  Temple,  the  Uni- 
versities, Lincoln's  Inn.  Here  are  corre- 
spondents who  are  professors,  filling 
various  chairs;  who  are  poets,  historians, 
critics,  musicians,  inventors;  who  are 
canons,  archdeacons,  army-men,  navy- 
men,  ladies,  peers;  who  have  attained  the 
distinctions  of  D.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  C.E., 
F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A.,  M.D.  Here  are  let- 
ters in  a  clean,  smooth  hand  ;  in  a  weak 
scrawl ;  in  a  doubled-up,  thick  knottiness, 
like  an  attacking  fist;  letters  written  fine 
and  close,  in  the  manner  of  neat  engrav- 
ing; letters  broad  and  bold;  and  orderly 
and  disorderly ;  and  on  one  sheet,  and  on 
three  or  four,  and  brimming  over  on  to 
every  margin  ;  and  written  sideways,  and 
written    longways,    and    written    on    the 
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inner  leaves,  and  on  the  outer  leaves  ;  and 
in  lilac  ink  and  black  ink  and  blue  ink  ; 
and  on  every  conceivable  kind  of  sta- 
tionery—drab-tinted, pinkish,  sky-blue, 
cream-laid,  black-edged,  yellowish,  com- 
mercial-blue, rough,  smooth,  ruled,  with 
monograms,  with'crests — and  a  variety 
more.  Then,  every  communication  has 
been  numbered,  as  'it  has  been  received; 
a  corresponding  number  has  been  put 
against  the  writer's  name  in  a  massive 
ledger  alphabetically  set  out;  every  let- 
ter, consequently,  can  be  turned  to  in  a 
moment,  and  the  whole  of  any  one  writ- 
er's correspondence  unfailingly  traced. 
Very  varied,  and  very  human,  are  the  in- 
cidents that  these  volumes  of  letters  al- 
ready reveal.  "Dead"  is  written  as  a 
sad  ending  against  a  name  again  and 
again;  "111  "appears  as  frequently;  and 
"Thrown  up;  slips  lost;"  and  "Gone; 
no  address  left ;  "  and  "  Promised  by  end 
of  year;"  and  "Will  send  miscellaneous 
jottings;"  and  "  Gone  to  New  Zealand," 
and  "Gone  to  Melbourne,"  and  "Gone 
abroad;"  and  "Transferred  to  Mrs. 
Blank  Star;"  and  "Is  not  to  be  asked 
for  more"  —  petulantly,  evidently;  and, 
once,  prettily  (it  is  a  lady),  "  Married ;  " 
and,  more  often  than  it  should  be,  "  No 
good,"  "  No  good,"  "  No  good,"  with,  at 
last,  to  finish  with,  "An  Impostor;  re- 
turned untouched."  The  advance-steps 
of  the  postal  service  get  testimony  here, 
also,  eloquently;  since  it  is  owing  to  Dr. 
Murray  having  adapted  his  methods  to 
the  cheapness  and  the  readiness  of  book- 
postage,  that  there  can  be  this  marvellous 
network  of  despatch  and  receipt,  of  com- 
ment and  acceptation,  of  new  instruction 
appealed  for  and  immediately  bestowed. 
That  America  is  so  largely  repj-esented  is 
the  fruit  of  his  seizure  of  the  advantages 
of  the  new  Postal  Union,  ripe  just  at  his 
time.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  oper- 
ation of  this  Union,  the  United  States 
postmaster-general  was  doubtful  whether 
by  his  powers  he  could  recognize  slips  as 
entitled  to  transmission  at  the  lowered 
printed-matter  charge;  but  it  made  so 
large  a  difference  (notably,  in  one  case,  of 
a  payment  of  8s.  3|(/.  instead  of  ^d.)  that 
Dr.  Murray  did  not  cease  his  appeals  till 
he  had  obtained  a  declaration  supporting 
his  views,  under  which  the  system  works 
now  harmoniously.  There  is,  however,  a 
postal  inconveniency  yet  left  that  is  seri- 
ously detrimental ;  and  against  which  no 
appeal  is  of  the  least  avail.  Dr.  Murray, 
whilst  able  to  receive  readings  from  books 
thus  freely  from  the  States  —  also  from 
Upper  Egypt,   Algeria,  Stockholm,    Am- 
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sterdam,  Rome,  Florence  —  at  the  same 
cost  of  a  penny  for  four  ounces  as  if  they 
came  from  home,  is  minus  his  full  meas- 
ure of  help  from  brother  scholars  residing 
in  our  own  colonies.  To  and  from  these, 
the  postage  remains  prohibitively  high  ; 
it  never  occurs  to  our  government  to 
frank  communications  relating  to  any  en- 
terprise, no  matter  how  national  it  may 
be  (in  the  manner  that  the  French  govern- 
ment of  the  present  moment  is  franking 
all  matter  connected  with  M.  Godefroi's 
progressing  Dictionary);  and  it  remains 
that  an  infinity  of  valuable  help,  from  In- 
dia, South  Africa,  Australia  —  that  an 
infinity,  too,  of  literary  cordiality,  of  the 
sympathy  of  fellow-laboring,  is,  in  this 
way,  altogether  lost. 

"  But  my  gratitude  to  the  Post  Office  is 
great  indeed,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  after  en- 
tering upon  all  of  this.  "Very  little  is 
ever  wrong;  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  remedied  as 
quickly  as  things  will  allow.  Inspectors 
of  the  district  have  been  here  to  see  if 
they  can  help ;  and  the  result  is  that  if 
any  slip-packets  burst  their  covers,  get- 
ting strewn  about  the  bags,  I  get  them, 
after  a  little  delay,  just  the  same." 

"Will  you  turn  here,"  is  his  next  sug- 
gestion, as  a  further  huge  and  substantial 
ledger  is  lifted  from  its  partition,  and  put 
where  its  clear  columns  can  be  seen. 

It  is  a  precise  record  of  the  books 
read;  listed  and  classified  in  as  orderly^ 
and  neat  a  manner  as  the  readers  are  who 
read.  It  is  imperative  on  the  surface  that 
this  should  be  so,  and  in  group  after 
group  there  is  no  diminution  of  the  strong 
interest  to  be  felt  elsewhere.  Who  would 
not  linger  at  such  titles  as  Roger  As- 
cham's  "  Scholemaster,"  1571,  and  Miss 
Bird's  "Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"  to- 
day, noting  the  wide  chasm  between  the 
two?  Who  would  not  linger  at  such  ti- 
tles, and  for  the  same  cause,  as  John 
Awdeley's  "  Fraternities  of  Vacabondes," 
1561,  as  "Conceits,  Clinches,  P^lashes, 
and  Whimsies,"  1630,  and  Allingham's 
last  published  volume  of  poems  ?  Then 
the  hand  is  arrested  —  it  may  not  turn 
the  leaves  —  at  Myles  Coverdale's  "  Boke 
of  Death,"  at  Bokenam's  "  Lyvys  of 
Seyntys,"  1447;  at  "Ancient  Cookery," 
1440;  at  Lonelich's  "Historic  of  San 
Graal,"  same  date ;  at  a  poem,  temp.  Ed- 
ward II.,  1307;  at  the  "  Handlyng 
Synne,"  1303  —  read,  this  last,  by  Her- 
bert Coleridge,  the  ledger  says,  each 
book  having  the  number  of  its  reader  at- 
tached, in  case,  before  going  to  press^ 
some  reference  to  it  should  be  required. 
So  rich  a  feast  is  here,  in  effect,  there  is 
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diffused  from  it  an  odor  so  appetizing,  it 
is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  master  comes 
up,  giving  pleasant  interruption. 

"If  literary  men,"  he  says,  "and  stu- 
dents of  English  in  any  department,  had 
the  faintest  conception  of  the  amazing 
and  enormous  light  which  the  Dictionary 
is  going  to  throw  upon  the  history  of 
words  and  idioms,  they  would  work  with 
enthusiasm  to  hasten  its  appearance. 
For  a  minor  point,  there  are  rare  endings, 
such  as  ive^  ory^  oriness,  ure,  eiicy j  there 
are  rare  words.  All  these  we  are  most 
grateful  to  get  from  readers.  Rare  words, 
for  which  we  have  either  no  quotation  at 
all,  or  not  more  than  one  quotation  — 
which  are,  indeed,  alleged  words  mostly, 
mere  entries  from  dictionary  to  diction- 
ary down  to  the  present  day  (only  that  we 
must  inquire  into  them,  since  we  have 
undertaken  to  give  all  English),  I  have 
had  printed  —  as  far  as  I  have  discovered 
them,  which  is  only  a  very  little  way  into 
letter  A  —  on  this  separate  list;  one  sent 
round  to  each  reader.  Do  they  seem  un- 
necessary ?" 

Somewhat,  certainly.  For  there  are 
twenty  columns,  possibly  —  like  a  very 
unkind  and  lengthy  spelling-lesson — of 
those  unfamiliar  collections  of  syllables 
that  have  before  been  glanced  at.  Aga- 
my (they  read),  algetic,  abuccinate,  acicu- 
line,  agricolation,  acroteleutic,  atflatitious, 
agistage,  addolorate,  allodiality,  adoxal, 
afforciament,  algefacient ;  they  read  any- 
thing else  that  seems  a  swallow  and  a 
gurgle,  and  deliberate  attempt,  on  utter- 
ance, at  self-strangulation. 

"  I  ask  everybody,"  says  Dr.  Murray, 
as  the  list  is  amusedly  laid  down,  "to 
help  in  this  department.  I  want  as  few 
entries  as  possible,  of  which  the  ill-na- 
tured critic  may  hereafter  say :  '  The 
Philological  Society's  Dictionary  makes 
this  word  begin  with  Milton,  but  eiiery- 
body  knows  that  it  occurs  once  in  a  poem 
attributed  to  Occleve,  two  centuries  ear- 
lier.' And  with  regard  to  terms  used  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  I  tell  correspon- 
dents it  is  of  no  use  to  refer  me  to  Weale's 
'Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms,'  or  to 
any  similar  compilation.  I  say  to  them, 
'Thank  you;  will  you  search  diligently 
for  the  word  where  Weale  saw  it;  and 
when  you  have  found  it,  send  me  the 
slip  ?  I  want  proof  of  the  word's  use, 
not  of  its  occurrence  in  a  list.'  In  which 
way,  I  am  sure  that,  though  we  shall  in- 
troduce errors  of  our  own  —  since,  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  references, 
there  tniist  be  some  incorrect —  still  they 
will  be  our  own  errors,  not  a  perpetuation 


of  those  of  others  ;  and  that  is  as  far  as 
human  powers  can  go." 

"And  now,"  says  the  doctor,  turning  to 
a  li'ght  hand-basket  on  the  table,  lifting  it, 
and  running  his  finger  over  a  sheaf  of 
quotations  it  is  holding,  "observe  this:  it 
is  an  interesting  basket  of  pronouns." 

"To  be  followed  by  a  hamper  of  adjec- 
tives ? " 

Well,  no;  that  is  put  by  as  a  bright 
"aside,"  and  the  pronouns  have  investi- 
gation. They  include  histi^  and  hern^ 
and  youm,  it  appears  ;  for  each  of  these 
endings  has  a  history,  and  it  must  be 
traced.  And  as  a  rule,  shortness  in  a 
word  is  no  advantage  ;  it  is  extra  diffi- 
culty. The  word  all,  for  example,  occu- 
pieci  three  whole  days ;  break,  was  as 
much  an  undertaking ;  so  was  callj  and 
so  was  go.     As  for 

But  all  the  philological  knots  that  are 
having,  and  will  be  having,  untying,  can- 
not be  set  down  here  ;  space  is  wanted 
for  other  things.  There  must  be  mention 
of  the  materials  that  the  master  himself, 
and  his  fellow-laborers,  steer  themselves 
by,  when  they  are  on  the  track  of  a  word, 
and  when  conscientiousness,  as  well  as 
zeal,  compels  them  to  follow  it..  These 
materials  are  dictionaries  of  every  con- 
ceivable sort:  the  earliest  known,  such 
as  Baret,  Huloet,  Withals,  Cotgrave,  Min- 
sheu,  Bullokar;  dictiorkaries  later,  such 
as  Phillips,  Skinner,  Bailey,  Johnson, 
Todd,  Richardson,  Webster.  There  are 
dictionaries  that  are  etymological,  and 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  French  (Littrd 
among  these  of  course);  and  German, 
and  Spanish,  and  Italian,  and  Welsh,  and 
Anglo-Saxon.  There  are  many  Bibles, 
also;  the  edition  of  1611,  and  a  Wickliffe, 
and  a  Tyngiall,  and  several  dates  more. 
There  is  Chambers'  EnclyclopjEdia,  of 
1750;  and  Howard's  of  1759;  ^"'^  *^^ 
"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  Gwilt's 
"Encyclopaedia  of  Manufactures;"  and 
the  "  Pantologia."  There  are  many  glos- 
saries :  Nares'  (of  English  authors,  to 
refer  to  editions);  and  glossaries  of  botan- 
nical  terms ;  of  geological  terms ;  and 
Blunt's  "  Glossographia,"  and  Crabb's 
"  Synonyms,"  and  Allibone's  "  List  of  Au- 
thors ;  "  and  concordances  of  the  Bible,  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Tennyson,  Pope,  Milton. 
There  are  the  poets  themselves  —  Chau- 
cer (in  the  six  tests) ;  Shakespeare  (several 
editions);  Wordsworth,  Gower,  Hudibras. 
There  are  the  publications  of  the  Early 
English  Text  Society,  the  publications  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  (a  generous  gift,  to 
extend  as  far  as  Dr.  Murray  desires). 
There  is  Grote's  "History  of  Greece;" 
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there  is  Bain's  "  Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence; "  there  are  the  "  Paston  Letters  ;  " 
an  old  herbal ;  a  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable ;  Bartley's  "  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
icanisms;" a  "Flora  Scotica."  There 
are  such  simple  books  of  reference  as 
the  Clergy  List,  the  Oxford  University 
Calendar,  a  manual  of  g:unnery,  hand- 
books of  architecture,  of  wines.  Besides, 
there  are  bundles  yet  of  books  and  MSS. 
that  are  bound,  that  are  unbound,  that 
are  piled  up  against  the  iron  sides,  piled 
up  to  the  iron  "roof;  there  is  every  item 
of  the  working  paraphernalia  that  the 
business  of  postage  enforces,  that  litera- 
ture, on  the  grand  and  marvellous  scale 
of  this  grand  piece  of  nineteenth-century, 
literature,  is  compelled  to  gather  about  it 
in  close  possession,  so  that  its  purpose 
may  be  successfully  attained.  During 
the  noting  of  it  all,  too,  the  work  of  the 
Scriptorium  has  not  ceased,  but  is,  in 
various  directions  and  diligently,  being 
carried  on;  and  in  what  follows,  there  is 
some  of  the  manner  of  it. 

"Did  Johnson  invent  concatenation  f^ 
the  master  asks;  causing  a  reference  to 
be  made  to  see,  as  well  as  a  smile  in  good 
acknowledgment  of  Johnson's  likelihood. 

"  Was  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  read  for 
us?" 

As  the  master  really  wants  to  know, 
this  causes  another  reference;  this  time 
to  the  ledger  of  books  read,  and  then  to 
the  index  to  correspondence.  It  is  in 
order  that  what  has  been  written  by  the 
correspondent,  as  to  thoroughness,  or  as 
to  skimming,  may  be  ascertained. 

Then,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Lyttleton 
wrote  in  Anglo-French,  a  kind  of  Lingua 
Franca,  did  you?"  comes  a  little  after; 
though  it  is  merely  for  the  exchange  of 
philological  sympathy,  as  the  pages  of  a 
Lyttleton  pass  under  review. 

Then,  also,  "To  Sue,"  in  some  remote 
sense,  calls  up  short  discussion.  A  quo- 
tation with  the  "  Sue  "  in  it  is  read  aloud  ; 
is  repeated,  weigh ingly,  by  those  with 
whom  the  master  confers  ;  it  is  decided, 
after  some  opening  of  books  and  careful 
searching,  that  "Sue,"  in  that  special 
manner,  has  had  very  little  existence 
since  the  fourteenth  century. 

Again,  "There  is  a  folio-Bailey  in  Dr. 
Williams's  Library,  by  the  catalogue," 
There  is  an  octavo-Bailey  on  the  shelf  at 
the  doctor's  hand  ;  there  are  probably  two 
octavo-Baileys,  to  show  the  marked  dif- 
ference of  different  editions  ;  it  is  the  size 
of  this  one,  and  its  consequent  anticipated 
differences,  that  bring  the  comment. 

"It   will   be   worth   seeing,"   says   the 


master.  "  It  ought  to  be  a  sort  of  land- 
mark. As  you  are  going  with  '  Baret,' 
will  you  bring  the  folio  back?" 

And  once  more.  "  What  is  the  oldest 
instance  we  have  of  Atlas,  can  you  re- 
member? " 

There  not  being  remembrance  at  once, 
nor  yet  quite  comprehension,  the  inquiry 
has  to  be  put  in  another  form.  "  I  mean 
the  ordinary  atlas,  a  book  of  maps.  Is  it 
quite  modern,  do  you  know?  " 

It  causes  reference  again,  with  the  same 
accuracy,  the  same  pains.  It  causes  ref. 
erence  to  Skeat;  there  being  a  conviction 
that  in  Skeat  it  is  to  be  found.  And 
finally  it  is  lighted  on  there  ;  it  is  pointed 
to;  date,  1641. 

At  this  moment  let  there  be  this  brief 
and  apt  quotation  from  Evelyn's  "  Diary :  " 
quotations  seeming  friendly,  and  an  inci- 
dent in  this  account  as  just  and  symmet- 
rical as  any  that  can  be  found.  "  August 
21,"  writes  John  Evelyn,  "  1655.  At  Ry- 
gate  was  now  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
the  learned  James  Usher,  whom  I  went 
to  visite  .  .  .  He  recommended  to  me 
the  study  of  Philologie  above  all  human 
studies." 

Well,  has  Philologie  lost  charm  in  the 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  that  have 
elapsed  since  Usher  spoke,  and  Evelyn 
went  away  impressed  by  him?  Surely 
not.  On  the  contrary,  Philologie  is  grow- 
ing in  value  and  import,  more  and  more; 
and  on  taking  leave  of  the  biography  of 
English  as  saen  to  be  in  progress  in  Dr. 
Murray's  Scriptorium,  the  last  look  that 
rests  on  the  novel  building  is  full  of  re- 
gret. For  it  will  have  to  go  ;  it  will  have 
to  be  uprooted,  and  slit  and  sliced,  zinc- 
sheet  from  zinc-sheet,  batten  from  batten, 
joint  lifted  out  of  joint.  When  the  long 
score  of  years  it  is  to  be  sat  in  are  over  (if 
even  it  does  not  split  itself  into  abandon- 
ment long  before;  getting  blistered  and 
perforated,  by  stress  of  over-good  and  or- 
dinary weather,  into  arrant  uninhabitabil- 
ity),  it  will  be  lifted  away  and  carted,  and 
carried  out  of  sight;  being  lumber  only, 
and  decayed  planks  and  covering,  shot 
into  the  rubbish  yard — to  remain  shot, 
furthermore,  till  it  gets  piecemeal  burn- 
ing. And  from  one  point  of  view,  it 
would  have  seemed  worthier  if  the  biog- 
raphy of  English  could  have  been  written 
in  a  permanent  library  ;  in  one  that  could 
have  been  visited  in  years  to  come  (as, 
beyond  doubt,  the  wish  will  arise  that  it 
could  be  visited:  work  of  the  sort  being 
carried  on  in  it  being  work  commending 
itself  to  all  literature,  and  all  literature 
being  sure  to  desire  to  do  it  honor).     It 
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would  have  been  pleasant  to  have  seen  a 
library  rich  with  bookcases,  made  silent 
with  thick-piled  carpets,  made  enticins: 
with  padded  chairs;  a  library  with  fair 
prospects  lying  before  fair  windows,  giving 
refreshment  to  serious  labor,  as  the  light 
varied  with  the  month  and  the  hour,  and 
the  good  sunshine  left  and  came.  From 
the  other  point  of  view,  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  the  finery  of  upholstery  and  dec- 
oration need  not  bring  too  many  tears. 
There  is  here  the  dignity  of  study,  the 
contentration  of  the  life  of  letters  ;  and 
these,  after  all,  have  sweet  flavoring  that 
is  beyond  appraisement  and  beyond  "  quo- 
tation "  of  that  sort  that  means  mention 
in  a  price-list  and  market  value. 

Jennett  Humphreys. 


In 
trait 


MISS 

Maclise's   well-known 
gallery   is   a  group 


From  The  Athenaeum. 
MITFORD.* 


Eraser  por- 
of  the  popular 
authoresses  of  the  day.  There,  sitting 
round  a  tea-table,  are  Mrs.  Norton  and 
Miss  Porter,  Lady  Morgan  and  L.  E.  L., 
while  between  Mrs.  Hall  and  Harriet 
Martineau  appears — but  we  will  quote 
Maginn's  queer,  versified  prose:  "And 
last,  the  jolliest  of  them  all,  soft  seated  on 
a  well-filled  bustle,  her  coffee  sips,  by 
Mrs.  Hall,  dear,  darling  Mitford  (Mary 
Russell)."  "Regina's  Maid^of  Honor" 
is  the  title  of  the  engraving;  and  now 
poor  "Regina"  herself  (the  old,  fond, 
half-forgotten  name  for  Frase?-)  has  passed 
away,  and  wItC)  is  there  to  bury  her? 

Of  all  this  sisterhood  none  has  left  a 
happier  memory  behind  her  than  Miss 
Mitford.  She  was  not,  of  course,  in  any 
true  sense  of  the  word  a  great  author,  but 
she  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Her  books 
are  fresh  with  all  the  freshness  of  coun- 
try life.  They  are  redolent  of  wild  vio- 
lets and  garden  roses.  The  sights  and 
sounds,  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  quiet 
village,  the  natural  beauties  of  hedgerow, 
woody  copse,  open  moorland,  or  tangled 
lane,  have  never,  perhaps,  been  drawn 
with  truer  or  more  tender  touch.  Her 
pictures  become  a  trifle  monotonous,  no 
doubt,  for  her  opportunities  and  her  gen- 
ius were  neither  of  them  wide  in  range; 
but  if  they  are  looked  at  one  by  one  they 
are  admirable  of  their  kind. 


*  The  Friendships  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  as 
recorded  in  Letters  frotu  her  Literary  Correspon- 
dents.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  L' Estrange.  2  vols. 
Hurst  &  Biackett. 


But  what  Miss  Mitford  chiefly  prided 
herself  upon  were  her  tragedies.  "  And  yet 
at  her  kind  heart  sat  Tragedy  thinking," 
says  Leigh  Hunt  in  his  "  Bluestocking 
Revels."  Her  great  triumph  was  "  Ri- 
enzi,"  of  which  she  here  tells  us  that  sev- 
enteen editions  went  forth  to  the  world. 
It  was  popular  on  the  American  no  less 
than  on  the  English  stage,  and  Miss  Mit- 
ford, who  seems  to  have  been  very  fastid- 
ious in  the  matter  of  actors,  observes  in 
one  of  her  latest  letters  that  it  would  now 
have  a  still  better  chance,  "since  Mac- 
ready  has  left  the  stage  and  his  most 
offensive  mannerisms  will  die  out."  Some 
of  her  other  plays  were  also  successful, 
but  some  got  astray  in  the  pigeon-holes  of 
managers,  and  for  her  "  (Tharles  I."  she 
was  unable  to  obtain  a  license,  and  it 
could  only  be  acted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Thames.  The  reason  of  the  refusal 
of  the  licenser  of  plays  it  is  hard  to  guess, 
especially  as  we  are  told  that  "  all  politi- 
cal allusions  were  carefully  avoided."  She 
appealed  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  for 
assistance,  but  he  declined  to  interfere, 
though,  with  an  eye  to  business,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  "to  retain  the  copy  of  your 
play,  to  add  it  to  my  dramatic  library." 
But  it  will  not  be  by  her  tragedies  that 
Mary  Russell  Mitford  will  be  remem- 
bered. Her  best  friends  (and  her  friends 
knew  how  to  flatter)  hardly  placed  her  on 
a  level  with  Joanna  Baillie,  and  who  now 
reads  the  "  Plays  on  the  Passions".'*  Her 
"Recollections  of  a  Literary  Life"  will 
not,  however,  be  soon  forgotten,  and  prob- 
ably the  survival  of  the  fittest  may  be 
exemplified  here  rather  than  in  "Our 
Village."  With  much  grace  of  style  and 
enthusiasm  of  manner  Miss  Mitford  has 
blended  her  personal  reminiscences  of  in- 
teresting men  of  letters  with  extracts 
from  their  prose  and  verse.  The  book  is 
singularly  unhackneyed,  and  many  of  the 
best  poems  she  gives  were  quite  new  to 
her  readers.  She  had  a  knowledge,  too, 
of  American  literature  before  American 
literature  was  much  read  among  us,  and 
in  one  of  these  newly  printed  letters  she 
says,  with  conscious  pride,  "As  for  Dr. 
Holmes,  who  lives,  they  say,  on  every 
man's  lips  in  Boston,  he  was  totally  un- 
known in  England  till  I  published  my 
book." 

Hardly  less  delightful  are  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  letters.  The  two  volumes  before 
us  purport  to  be  rather  the  letters  from 
her  friends  than  those  she  wrote  herself; 
but  although  the  bulk  of  her  letters  has 
already  been  harvested  there  is  a  sufficient 
gleaning  here.     She  wrote  better  than  any 
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of  her  correspondents,  for,  as  she  says  in 
her  "Recollections:"  "My  theory  as  to 
letter-writing  is  that  it  should  be  like  the 
easiest,  most  careless  off  hand  talk  ;  "  and 
her  own  talk  was  always  good.  Then  she 
was  a  warm-hearted  and  affectionate  little 
woman.  She  honestly  believed  that  no 
one  ever  had  such  an  admirable  father, 
nor  any  one  such  adorable  friends  :  not  a 
goose  among  them  but  in  her  eyes  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  swans.  She  was 
insatiable  of  friendship,  and,  as  love  is 
apt  to  beget  love,  many  of  her  friends 
were  really  very  warmly  attached  to  her. 
Occasionally,  too,  she  developed  a  curious 
hero-worship,  and  her  admiration  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
amounted  to  a  craze. 

Mr.  Fields  [she  writes]  who  saw  much  of 
him,  and  was  close  to  him  for  two  hours  at  a 
ball  at  the  Tuileries,  is  qui|e  as  enthusiastic 
about  him  as  Mrs.  Browning  and  I.  So. is  dear 
old  Lady  Stanley,  who  was  here  yesterday.  Mr. 
Fields  says  that  he  never  saw  such  manners  in 
his  life,  such  dignity,  such  courtesy,  such  sim- 
plicity, such  grace. 

And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  She 
carries  what  she  calls  the  Louis  Napoleon 
"faith  "  to  the  extent  of  saying  :  — 

Truly,  of  all  the  fine  things  Louis  Napoleon 
is  doing  for  France,  none,  to  my  mind,  is  so 
valuable  as  the  putting  down  of  journalism! 
That  vile  engine,  the  press,  is  to  genius  of 
modern  times  what  the  rack  was  of  old. 

In  1834  Miss  Mitford  visited  London,  and 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  describes  the 
people  with  whom  she  was  particularly 
charmed.  It  was  certainly  an  incongru- 
ous selection:  — 

The  woman  whom  I  like  best  is  Harriet 
Martineau,  who  is  cheerful,  frank,  cordial,  and 
right-minded  in  a  very  high  degree,  and  my 
favorite  amongst  the  men  is  decidedly  that 
most  accomplished  and  delightful  person,  Mr. 
Hayward  (the  translator  of  "Faust"),  a  very 
young  man,  but  decidedly  the  leader  of  the  best 
London  society.  I  also  liked  much  Mr.  Willis, 
an  American  author,  whose  unwritten  poetry 
and  unwritten  philosophy  you  may  remember 
in  my  American  book,  and  who  is  now  under- 
stood to  be  here  to  publish  his  account  of 
England.  He  is  a  very  elegant  young  man, 
and  more  like  one  of  our  peers'  sons  than  a 
rough  republican. 

We  hope  Mr.  Hayward  will  feel  duly 
flattered  by  an  admiration  in  which  Mr. 
N.  P.  Willis  so  largely  shares.  But  the 
author  of  "Pencillings  by  the  Way" 
seems  to  have  fascinated  several  people. 
Mrs.  Hofland,  writing  to  Miss  Mitford, 
says  she  set  him  down  (can  anything  be 


more  delightful  ?)  "  as  a  nobleman  or  as 
an  Oxford  man,"  and  declares  him  "  my 
beau-ideal  of  a  gentleman."  As  for  Har- 
riet Martineau  —  what  would  poor  Miss 
Mitford  have  thought  had  she  lived  to 
read  what  her  sister  authoress  wrote 
about  "her  habit  of  flattering  and  the 
twin  habit  of  disparagement  of  others," 
adding,  "  I  never  knew  her  respond  to  any 
act  or  course  of  conduct  which  was  mor- 
ally lofty  "  ?  The  second  part  of  these 
strictures  probably  only  means  that  Miss 
Mitford  was  not  an  ardent  abolitionist; 
but  as  regards  the  flattery  and  the  dispar- 
agement there  certainly  was  some  ground 
for  amused  censure.  As  we  have  already 
said.  Miss  Mitford  was  a  kindly  little 
woman  and  most  susceptible  of  kindness 
from  others.  A  word  of  cordial  praise, 
some  cuttings  for  her  garden,  a  present 
of  grapes,  almost  any  unconsidered  trifle, 
went  to  her  heart  at  once,  and  she  was 
probably  your  friend  for  life.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  she  did  not  know  you,  or 
you  did  not  care  about  her,  she  could  be 
as  bitter  as  the  bitterest  of  her  critics. 
In  these  volumes  of  her  "Friendships" 
there  are  some  estimates  of  men  and 
books  which  are  severity  itself.  She 
speaks  of  Leigh  Hunt's  "want  of  truth" 
and  "  eternal  mendicancy,"  and  of  Words- 
worth being  "wrapt  up  in  the  double 
worship  of  his  own  poetry  and  of  mere 
rank  and  riches  in  others."  She  asserts 
of  Dickens  and  Jerrold  and  Bulwer  that 
they  are  "all,  to  my  fancy,  so  vulgar  in 
their  different  ways";  and  again,  while 
saying  that  Lever's  "works  are  so  unmis- 
takably those  of  a  gentleman,"  she  makes 
a  clean  sweep  of  various  reputations  :  — 

The  English  novels  of  these  days  seem  to 
me  more  detestable  the  one  than  the  other,  — 
Dickens  all  cant  (Liberal  cant,  the  worst  sort) 
and  caricature;  Thackeray  all  cynicism,  with 
an  affectation  of  fashionable  experience  ;  and 
the  lady- writers,  the  Miss  Jewsburys,  the  Miss 
Lynns,  and  tutte  queste,  emulous  of  the  passion 
and  daring  of  George  Sand,  without  her  gross- 
ness,  but  also  without  her  genius  and  her 
beauty. 

She  supposes  that  Lamartine  is  "al- 
ways false,"  and  has  an  "incapacity  for 
appreciating  truth."  Guizot  fares  almost 
worse,  for  he  is  "a  solemn  coxcomb  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  hypocrite  about  him." 
She  thinks 

Longfellow  has  beautiful  bits,  but  his  prose  is 
trash,  and  I  confess  that  I  think  he  owes  his 
success  here  quite  as  much  to  his  faults,  his 
obscurity,  his  mysticism,  and  his  little  dash  of 
cant  as  to  his  merits. 
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There  is  one  more  depreciatory  extract 
which  is  too  amusing  not  to  give.  Miss 
Mitford  is  writing  in  1853:  — 

Do  you  see  the  Times?  and  if  so,  do  you 
remember  certain  letters  signed  "  An  English- 
man "  abusing  my  dear  Emperor  ?  Those  let- 
ters had  a  tone  of  authority  which  might  have 
become  not  merely  a  judge  or  a  bishop,  but  a 
cardinal  or  Lord  Chancellor.  Well,  they  were 
written  by  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  a  lad 
called  Vernon  Harcourt.  .  .  .  The  letters  were 
inflated  and  bombastic  enough  for  Tom  Thumb'; 
but  there  was  an  air  of  grandeur  about  them 
which  must  have  taken  in  the  Times.  What  a 
fool  the  lad  was  not  to  keep  his  own  secret ! 

But  the  old  lady's  story  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  for  the  *'lad  called  Vernon  Har- 
court "  was  a  Cambridge,  and  not  an  Ox- 
ford, undergraduate,  and  at  this  time  was 
not  an  undergraduate  at  all.  Nor  is  it 
certain  he  was  the  writer. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Miss  Mitford, 
as  here  given  to  us,  are  extremely  miscel- 
laneous. Some  are  good  enough,  but, 
others  were  barely  worth  preserving  as 
autographs,  and  many  were  not  worth  pre- 
serving on  any  ground.  The  most  amus- 
ing letter  is  one  from  an  unknown  young 
Irishman,  who  says,  "Dear  Madam,  ex- 
cuse my  freedom,  but  I  love  you  with  all 
my  soul;"  he  is  full  of  admiration,  and 
indulges  in  a  dream  of  how  Miss  Mitford 
might  be  driven  by  a  storm  to  take  refuge 
in  his  mother's  cottage,  and,  "  Oh,  de- 
licious!  to  see  you  sitting  at  the  fireside 
cracking  with  my  mother,  while  I  would 
be  ransacking  the  presses  for  everything 
drinkable  and  eatable."  Rather  a  platonic 
sort  of  love,  but  no  doubt  gratifying,  for 
Miss  Mitford's  friends  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  turning  into  lovers.  Still,  in  1829 
there  was  a  report  that  Miss  Mitford  had 
married  a  distant  relative  and  been  taken 
off  to  his  beautiful  place  in  Northumber- 
land, and  Mrs.  Hofland  writes  a  gushing 
letter  to  tell  Mrs.  Hall  the  good  news. 
But  the  good  news  is  unconfirmed,  and 
Mrs.  Hofland  is  obliged  to  ask  Miss  Mit- 
ford herself  the  delicate  question:  "I 
have  loved  you  too  long  and  too  well  to 
sustain  the  solitude  which  belongs  to  un- 
certainty any  longer  —  are  you  married  or 
not?" 

Of  the  other  letters  there  are  some 
characteristic  ones  from  Cobbett,  chiefly 
about  coursing,  some  really  clever  ones 
from  Sir  William  Elford,  and  some  full 
of  pleasant  gossip  from  Mrs.  TroUope. 
Then  there  are  letters  from  Mrs.  Hofland, 
Mrs.  Hall,  iMrs.  Opie,  the  Howitts,  Tal- 
fourd,  Ruskin,  and  others  of  less  interest. 


A  few  from  Miss  Barrett  (Mrs.  Browning) 
were  worth  publishing,  and  Miss  Barrett 
long  continued  one  of  Miss  Mitford's 
truest  friends.  It  was  genial  John  Ken- 
yon  who  brought  them  together  and  who 
also  introduced  Mr.  Fields,  tlje  American, 
to  Miss  Mitford.  In  later  life  Mr.  Fields's 
untiring  kindness  was  one  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford's greatest  pleasures.  He  wrote  to 
her  often,  sent  the  different  books  he 
published,  and  never  came  to  England 
without  seeing  her.  Another  American 
correspondent  she  also  had  in  Miss  Sedg- 
wick, with  whom  she  must  have  had  much 
in  common,  and  whose  reputation  in 
America  was  not  altogether  unlike  her 
own.  Mr.  Ticknor,  too,  saw  her  when  he 
was  in  this  country;  but  the  American 
for  whom  she  had  the  greatest  literary 
reverence.  Dr.  Flolmes,  she  never  met, 
and  we  do  not  gather  that  she  ever  saw 
Hawthorne,  whom  she  also  greatly  ad- 
mired. In  one  of  her  letters,  however, 
there  is  a  bit  of  nonsense  about  Haw- 
thorne which  is  perhaps  worth  knocking 
on  the  head.  She  writes,  "Miss  Brewer 
[Miss  Bremer,  of  course],  who  was  two 
years  in  America,  told  Mrs.  Kingsley  that 
Hawthorne  was  mad."  Now  Miss  Brem- 
er's interview  with  Hawthorne  (she  only 
saw  him  once)  has  been  described  by 
herself  :  — 

I  spent  one  evening  witK  Hawthorne  in  an 
endeavor  to  converse.  But  whether  it  was  his 
fault  or  mine  I  cannot  say,  it  did  not  succeed. 
I  had  the  talk  to  myself,  and  at  length  I  became 
quite  dejected  and  felt  I  know  not  how. 

Hawthorne's  own  account  of  this  inter- 
view, as  told  to  an  English  friend,  quite 
explains  Miss  Bremer's  discomfiture  :  — 

Miss  Bremer  is  an  odd  little  woman  ;  she 
talks  very  fast  and  not  very  good  English.  I 
couldn't  get  on  with  her,  for  she  threw  me  off 
my  guard  at  once  and  destroyed  all  my  presence 
of  mind  by  saying,  "  I  do  so  love  you  because 
of  'The  Great  Stone  Face'"  [one  of  his 
smaller  stories].  She  told  my  wife,  too,  that  I 
reminded  her  of  "  The  Great  Stone  Face." 

It  is  distinctly  hard  upon  "The  Great 
Stone  Face  "  that,  because  the  Swedish 
novelist  could  not  make  it  talk,  it  was  to 
be  called  mad  I 

There  is  one  story  too  good  to  be  omit- 
ted, and  then  we  must  close  our  extracts. 
Miss  Mitford  is  giving  an  account  of  a 
conversation  Mr.  Fields  had  had  with 
Carlyle  :  — 

"So,  sir,  ye're  an  American?"  quoth  the 
self -sufficient  Scotchman.    Mr.  Fields  assented. 
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«  Ah,  that's  a  wretched  nation  of  your  ain.  It's 
all  wronjT.  It  always  has  been  wrong  from  the 
vera  beginning.  That  grete  mon  of  yours, 
George  "  (did  any  one  under  the  sun  ever  dream 
of  calling  Washington  George  before  ?)— "your 
grete  mon  George  was  a  monstrous  bore,  and 
wants  taking  down  a  few  hundred  pegs." 
"Really,  Mr.^Carlyle,"  replied  my  friend,  "you 
are  the  last  man  m  the  world  from  whom  I 
should  have  expected  such  an  observation. 
Look  at  your  own  book  on  Cromwell  !  What 
was  Washington  but  Cromwell  withouthis  per- 
sonal ambition  and  without  his  fanaticism.?" 
"Oh,  sir,"  responded  Carlyle,  "George  had 
neither  ambition  nor  religion,  nor  any  good 
quality  under  the  sun.  George  was  just  Oliver 
with  all  the  juice  squeezed  out." 

Miss  Mitford  evidently  tells  this  story 
with  some  delight,  for  she  did  not  like 
Carlyle.     She  says  (in  1852) :  — 

In  England  his  fashion  is  waning  rapidly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  like  most'over- 
rated  men,  he  will  live  to  share  the  common 
fate  of  idols  —  knocked  down  by  his  former 
worshippers  in  revenge  for  their  own  idolatry. 

Of  the  editing  of  this  book  it  is  unfor- 
tunately impossible  to  speak  in  high 
terms. '  The  letters  seem  fairly  well  ar- 
ranged up  to  a  certain  date,  and  then 
suddenly  the  reader  passes  from  a  letter 
of  Bayard  Taylor's  in  1854  to  one  of  Miss 
Edgeworth's,  not  addressed  to  Miss  Mit- 
ford, in  1S43.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that 
a  collection  of  letters  belonging  to  Mr. 
Starkey  fell  into  the  editor's  handstand 
he  has  thrown  them  together  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume.  But  the  first  thirty 
pages  of  this  collection  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Miss  Mitford,  and, 
though  no  doubt  of  interest  in  Mr.  Star- 
key's  own  biography,  are  here  absolutely 
out  of  place.  Then  we  have  an  index, 
but  an  index  so  disgracefully  incomplete 
that  it  serves  only  to  mislead.  The  mis- 
prints —  we-suppose  they  rtirt' misprints  — 
are  rather  serious;  these  are  only  a  few 
of  the  more  important :  "  Lady  Beecher" 
(ii.  12,  24)  should  be  Lady  Becher;  "Judge 
Family"  (ii.  189)  should  ho.  Fudge  Fam- 
ily; "  Mr.  Payne"  (ii.  113)  should  be  Mr. 
Payn;  "  Sefton  Court"  (ii.  219)  should 
he  Ufton  Court;  "Mr.  Nielson"(ii.  156) 
should  be  Mr.  N'eilson ;  and  "Gramont" 
(ii.  232)  should  be  Grammont.  Then  it 
it  was  not  "  A.  Harvey,"  but  A.  Ramsay, 
who  wrote  "  The  Gentle  Shepherd  ;  "  and 
Hawthorne's  story  is  not  "  The  Great 
Stone  Tale,"  but "  The  Great  Stone  Face." 
Lastly,  Mr.  Kenyon's  poem  is  not  "  The 
Rhymed  Plea,"  which  suggests  nothing, 
but  "  Rhymed  Plea  for  Tolerance,"  which 
means  a  good  deal. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
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On  one  occasion  when  Washington 
Irving,  Bancroft,  and  Everett  were  chat- 
ting over  diplomatic  reminiscences,  the 
last  named  told  how  after  he  and  the  Nea- 
politan ambassador  had  been  presented 
to  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Lord 
Melbourne  intimated  that  they  would  be 
expected  to  join  in  a  game  at  whist  with 
the  Duchess  of  Kent.  "  I  play  but  a  very 
poor  game  myself,"  said  Melbourne;  "in 
fact,  I  scarcely  understand  it;  but  the 
duchess  is  very  fond  of  it."  "And  I," 
said  the  Neapolitan  to  Everett,  "am  a 
very  bad  player;  and  should  I  chance  to 
be  your  Excellency's  partner,  I  invoke 
your  forbearance  in  advance  ;  "  to  which 
the  American  envoy  replied  that  he  knew 
very  little  of  the  game  himself.  As  he 
put  it,  three  dignified  personages,  clad  in 
gorgeous  attire,  were  solemnly  going  to 
play  a  game  they  imperfectly  understood, 
and  for  which  none  of  them  cared  in  the 
least.  Upon  reaching  the  duchess's  apart- 
ments the  ambassadors  were  formally  pre- 
sented, and  then,  at  her  invitation,  sat 
down  to  play.  As  soon  as  the  cards  were 
dealt,  a  lady-in-waiting  placed  herself  at 
the  back  of  the  duchess,  and  the  latter 
said  :  "Your  Excellencies  will  excuse  me 
if  I  rely  upon  the  advice  of  my  friend 
here,  for  I  must  confess  that  I  am  really 
a  very  poor  player."  This  was  almost 
too  much  for  Everett's  gravity  ;  a  gravity 
undisturbed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
since  he  found  playing  whist  under  such 
conditions  inexpressibly  dull  work. 

Cavour  did  not  find  playing  an  unfa- 
miliar game  dull  work  when  he  lost  a  large 
sum  at  double  dummy  whist  to  a  member 
of  a  Paris  Club.  He  paid  the  money  with 
the  best  grace  imaginable,  merely  remark- 
ing that  he  thought  he  saw  the  game,  and 
it  might  not  be  such  a  bad  investment 
after  all.  The  next  night  he  met  the  same 
antagonist,  played  high,  played  steadily, 
played  long,  and  rose  from  the  table  a 
richer  man  by  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Bold  as  he  could  be  when  the  game  was 
worth  the  candle,  Lord  Beaconsfield  would 
never  have  been  tempted  to  risk  so  much 
on  the  cards;  for  knowing  the  weakness 
of  his  play,  he  carefully  eschewed  any- 
thing like  high  stakes.  One  evening,  at 
the  time  when  Parliament  was  ajritating 
itself  about  the  empress-ship  of  India, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  sat  down  to  whist  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  asked  the  latter : 
"What  points,  sir?"  "Oh,  sovereign, 
if  you  please,"  was  the  answer.     Seeing 
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the  premier's  look  of  annoyance,  Mr.  Ber- 
nal  Osborne  observed:  "I  think,  sir,  the 
premier  would  rather  have  croivn  points  !  " 
The  prince,  taking  the  joke  and  the  hint, 
altered  the  stakes  accordingly. 

Marlborough  was  not  above  playing  for 
smaller  stakes,  though  perhaps  the  great 
captain  did  not  play  high  out  of  fear  of 
his  loving  Sarah,  who  had  a  tongue,  and 
knew  how  to  use  it;  like  the  lady  whose 
liege  load  contrived  that  she  should  not 
more  than  suspect  the  secret  of  his  bad 
hours  ;  until,  coming  home  at  six  in  the 
morning  tired  out  with  "attending  on  a 
sick  friend,"  he  dozed  at  the  breakfast 
table,  and  solemnly  passing  the  bread, 
said:  "Cut!"  "  That's  your  sick  friend, 
is  it?  "  exclaimed  the  wife;  and  what  fol- 
lowed may  be  imagined. 

A  card-hating  wife  can  upon  occasion 
set  her  scruples  aside.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Secession  War,  General 
Forrest  and  his  wife  stopped  at  an  hotel 
in  Memphis,  and  upon  examining  their 
purses,  found  the  sum-total  of  their  wealth 
amounted  to  seven  dollars  and  thirty 
cents.  The  general  being  due  that  even- 
ing at  a  house  where  poker  was  sure  to 
be  played,  proposed  that  he  should  tempt 
fortune  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means, 
and  asked  his  wife  to  pray  for  his  success. 
She  would  not  promise;  but  he  felt  she 
was  for  him,  and  knew  how  it  would  be. 
Let  him  tell  the  rest  himself. 

"  They  had  tables  —  one  was  a  quarter- 
dollar  table,  one  a  half,  and  one  a  dollar 
and  a  half.  I  wanted  to  make  my  seven 
dollars  last  as  long  as  I  could  make  it,  so 
I  sat  down  to  the  quarter  table.  By  din- 
ner-time I  had  won  enough  to  do  better; 
and  after  we  had  eaten,  sat  down  to  the 
dollar-and-ahalf  table.  Sometimes  I  won, 
and  then  again  I'd  lose,  until  nigh  upon 
midnight,  when  I  had  better  luck.  I  knew 
Mary  was  sitting  up  anxious,  and  it  made 
me  cool.  I  set  my  hat  on  the  floor,  and 
every  time  I'd  won  I'd  drop  the  money  in 
the  hat.  I  sat  there  until  day  broke,  and 
then  I  took  my  hat  up  in  both  hands, 
smashed  it  on  my  head,  and  went  home. 
When  I  got  to  my  room,  there  sat  Mary 
in  her  gown.  She  seemed  tired  and  anx- 
ious, and  though  she  looked  mighty  hard 
at  me,  she  didn't  say  a  word.  I  walked 
right  up  to  her,  and  emptied  my  hat  right 
into  the  lap  of  her  gown,  and  then  we  sat 
down  and  counted  it.  Just  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  even,  and  that  gave  me  a 
start." 

Mr.  Clay's  devotion  to  cards  did  not 
disturb  his  wife's  equanimity  in  the  least. 
Asked  by  a  Northern  belle  if  it  did  not 


distress  her  that  her  husband  should  gam- 
ble, the  candid  old  lady  replied  :  "  Not  at 
all,  my  dear;  he  most  always  wins." 

The  wife  of  Bishop  Beadon  loved  whist 
so  well,  that  when  the  prelate  told  one  of 
his  clergy  if  he  was  able  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  playing  whist  at  the  Bath  Rooms, 
he    must   be  well   enough   to  do  duty  at 
home,    the   invalided    one    silenced    him 
with:  "  My  lord,  Mrs.  Beadon  would  tell^ 
you  that  late  whist  acts  as  a  tonic  or  re- 
storative to  dyspeptic  people  with  weal 
nerves."     The  bishop's  better  half  would] 
have   sympathized  with  Goldsmith's   old] 
lady,  who,  lying  sick  unto  death,  playe( 
cards  with  the  curate  to  pass  the  tim( 
away,  and  after  winning  all  his  money, 
had  just  proposed  to  play  for  her  funeral| 
charges  when  she  expired. 

There  have  been  stranger  stakes  still.j 
In  1735,  when  Henry  and  James  Trotter| 
sat  down  at  the  Salmon  Inn,  Chester-le- 
Street,  to  play  a  game  of  cards  againstl 
Robert  Thorns  and  Thomas  Ellison,  the| 
latter  pair  staked  five  shillings,  and  the] 
former  a  child,  the  son  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.j 
Leesh,  who  gave  up  their  boy  to  thej 
winners.  A  traveller  in  New  Zealand,] 
spending  a  night  in  a  squatter's  hut,  wasj 
invited  to  cut  in  for  a  rubber  of  whist. 
As  he  took  his  seat,  he  inquired  :  "  What] 
points.^"  His  partner  responded  in  a<j 
tone  significant  of  surprise  at  such  aj 
question:  "Why,  the  usual  game,  of] 
course  —  sheep  points,  and  a  bullock  oa| 
the  rubber." 

Unless  Espartero  and  his  foe  Marot* 
are  much  belied,  more  momentous  issues^ 
were  decided  by  the  cards  in  a  lohe  farm- 
house at    Bergara,  where   they  privatelyj 
met  to  arrange  a  truce  between  their  re-| 
spective  forces.    No  sooner  did  Esparterc 
enter  the   room,    than    the    Carlist   chiefl 
challenged  him  to  a  game  at  tressilio,  a] 
challenge   the   Christino  commander  ac- 
cepted with  alacrity.     Espartero  first  woal 
all  Marota's  money,  then  his  own  condi- 
tions for  the  truce,  article  by  article,  an(" 
finally  the  entire  submission  of  the  Carlistl 
army.     Within  twenty-four  liours,  Marota' 
had   paid    his  debt,  and  the  first  Carlist 
war  was  at  an  end. 

A  Mr.  Purdy,  as  the  end  of  his  bach- 
elorhood drew  nigh,  let  his  old  cronies 
know  it  was  his  intention  to  forswear 
card-playing  after  perpetrating  matrimony. 
They  thereupon  put  their  heads  together, 
and  a  day  or  two  after  the  wedding,  in- 
vited him  to  a  little  dinner  at  Delmonico's, 
at  which  he  was  to  receive  a  three-hun- 
dred-dollar silver  service.  Dinner  done, 
and    the    presentation    made,   the    party 
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made  themselves  and  their  guest  merry 
over  some  excellent  wine,  and  when  they 
thought  the  time  had  come,  proposed  a 
game  of  poker;  and  after  a  little  hesita- 
tion, Purdy  gave  in  "just  for  this  once." 
His  hosts  had  fixed  things  nicely,? and 
calculated  upon  winning  the  price  of  tlieir 
wedding  gift,  the  dinner,  and  the  wine. 
The  game  went  on  till  long  after  daylight 
appeared,  but  by  that  time  the  intended 
victim  had  cleaned  every  one  of  them  out, 
besides  retaining  lawful  possession  of  the 
silver  service. 

Even  the  sharpest  of  sharpers  may 
meet  more  than  his  match.  Robert  Hou- 
din  happening  to  saunter  into  a  Continen- 
tal casino  where  a  Greek  was  reaping  a 
rare  harvest  at  dcarte,  looked  on  quietly 
until  a  seat  became  vacant,  and  then 
dropped  into  it.  The  Greek,  dealing  dex- 
terously, turned  a  king  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pack.  When  the  deal  came  to 
Houdin,  he  observed:  "When  /  turn 
kings  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack,  I  al- 
ways do  it  with  one  hand  instead  of  two ; 
it  is  quite  as  easy,  and  much  more  ele- 
gant. See!  here  comes  his  majesty  of 
diamonds  ;  "  and  up  came  the  card.  The 
cheat  stared  at  the  conjurer  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rushed  from  the  place,  without 
waiting  to  possess  himself  of  his  hat,  coat, 
or  stakes. 

Another  of  the  fraternity,  after  winning 
ten  games  at  dearth  in  succession,  tried 
his  fortune  against  a  new  opponent;  and 
still  his  luck  held.  He  had  made  four 
points,  and  dealing,  turned  up  a  king  and 
won.  "  My  luck  is  wonderful,"  said  he. 
"  Yes,"  said  his  adversary  ;  "  and  all  the 
more  wonderful  since  I  have  the  four 
kings  of  the  pack  in  my  pocket !  "  and  the 
professor  of  legerdemain  laid  them  on  the 
table. 

'•  I  remember,"  said  a  gentleman  who 
had  travelled- in  Russia,  "being  at  a  ball 
given  by  the  empress  to  the  late  emperor, 
on  his  birthday.  I  was  playing  at  ^cart^, 
when  the  emperor,  who  was  wandering 
about,  came  behind  me  to  watch  the  game. 
My  adversary  and  1  were  both  at  four, 
and  it  wsts  my  deal.  *Now,'  said  the 
emperor,  Met  us  see  whether  you  can 
turn  up  the  king?'  I  dealt,  and  then 
held  up  the  turn-up  card,  observing: 
'  Your  orders,  sir,  have  been  obeyed.'  A 
dozen  times  afterwards,  the  emperor 
asked  me  how  I  managed  it;  and  he  never 
would  believe  that  it  was  a  mere  hazard, 
and  that  I  had  taken  the  chance  of  the 
card  beinji  a  king." 

The  czar  was  as  much  astonished  at 
the   result  of   his  remark  as  the  young 


gentleman  who,  looking  over  a  pretty 
girl's  shoulder  while  she  was  playing 
cards,  observed  :  "  What  a  lovely  hand  !  " 
"You  may  have  it,  if  you  want  it,"  mur- 
mured she;  and  all  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing he  was  wondering  what  her  intentions 
were. 


THE  FRENCH   IN 


From  The  Spectator. 
MADAGASCAR. 


The  French  government  have  evidently 
determined  to  occupy  the  time  during 
which  they  are  paralyzed  in  Europe  in  car- 
rying out  a  policy  of  colonial  expansion. 
It  is,  too,  a  well-considered  and,  from  their 
point  of  view,  an  able  one.  They  have 
revived  the  old  policy  of  the  monarchy, 
and  instead  of  establishing  colonies  in 
the  English  sense,  which,  with  their  sta- 
tionary population,  they  do  not  want  and 
cannot  fill,  are  seeking  to  acquire  popu- 
lated dependencies  which  will  pay  at  once, 
and  yield  abundantly  the  semi-tropical 
produce  after  which  French  economists 
always  hanker.  They  have  a  notion  that 
India,  and  not  north  England,  is  the 
source  of  the  British  wealth.  It  is  a 
commercial  marine,  too,  as  much  as  a 
colonial  empire,  which  the  colonial  divis- 
ion of  the  French  Admiralty  is  seeking  to 
build  up.  The  government  is  aware  that 
the  French  peasantry,  though  bitterly  op- 
posed to  any  enterprise  which  can  pro- 
duce European  war,  either  do  not  dislike 
or  do  not  notice  the  acquisition  of  distant 
dependencies;  and  besides  seizing  Tunis 
—  an  act  which,  owing  to  the  disgraceful 
mismanagement  of  the  hospitals,  irritated 
the  voters  —  they  have  ordered  expedi- 
tions against  Tonquin  on  such  a  scale, 
that  the  wakeful  Chinese  Cabinet  has  be- 
gun to  watch  them  in  an  ominous  way, 
and  an  official  denial  as  to  the  arrival  of 
remonstrances  from  Pekin  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Paris  ;  have  despatched  a  staff 
of  engineers,  guarded  by  soldiers,  to  lay 
down  a  railway  from  Senegal  to  the  Ni- 
ger; have  annexed  Tahiti,  which  was 
only  protected  before  ;  have,  it  is  reported, 
opened  and  failed  in  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Philippines  ;  have  listened 
favorably  to  a  project  for  acquiring  the 
valley  of  the  Congo  ;  and  are  now  intent 
on  commencing  a  conquest  of  Madagas- 
car. They  have  nibbled  at  this  plan  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  now  they  not  only 
appear  to  be  in  earnest,  but  they  have 
devised  a  scheme  which,  if  immoral,  is 
decidedly   clever,  and   which   unites   the 
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maximum  of  chance  with  the  minimum 
of  draft  upon  the  military  resources  of 
France.  To  conquer  Madagascar  cheap- 
ly, it  is  necessary  to  have  the  aid  of  a 
native  people  who  can  fight,  who  have  no 
hope  of  conquering  the  island  for  them- 
selves, and  who  have  a  permanent  griev- 
ance against  the  Hovas,  the  dominant 
race,  who  occupy  the  lofty  and  healthy 
plateaus  of  the  centre,  within  and  above 
the  marshy  coast  line  and  its  belt  of 
deadly  forest.  There  is  such  a  people  in 
Madagascar,  the  Sakalavas,  who  claim, 
and  more  or  less  hold,  the  whole  north- 
west of  the  island;  who,  like  their  rivals, 
the  Hovas,  are  of  Malay  extraction,  and 
speak  a  dialect  of  that  tongue,  but  who, 
probably  from  some  remote  cross  in  the 
blood,  are  bigger,  braver,  and  wilder  men 
than  their  more  civilized  rivals.  The  ac- 
counts of  their  number  differ,  but  that 
patient  and  well-informed  statist,  Dr.  Mul- 
lens, who  surveyed  part  of  the  island  and 
traversed  three-fourths  of  it,  and  who  had 
unrivalled  experience  in  the  study  of  half- 
civHized  statistics,  rejected  the  popular 
accounts  as  foolish,  and  estimated  the 
whole  population  of  Madagascar  at  two 
million,  five  hundred  thousand,  of  whom 
the  Sakalavas  make  five  hundred  thou- 
sand. H  that  estimate  is  correct,  the 
Sakalavas  can  produce  one  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  The  Hovas  dread 
them,  for  their  valor;  while  the  Sakalavas 
though  unable  to  conquer  the  plateaus,  or 
wholly  to  resist  their  better  organized 
adversaries,  despise  the  Hovas  individu- 
ally, and  call  them  by  a  whimsical  nick- 
name compounded  of  dogs  and  pigs. 
These  people,  who  are,  of  course,  thor- 
oughly acclimatized,  the  French  have 
gained  over  by  promises  of  protection, 
and  with  a  little  drill,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand chassepots,  some  mule  batteries,  and 
five  thousand  men,  they  can  if  they  please 
conquer  Madagascar.  It  would  be  a  mag- 
nificent possession.  It  is  nearly  as  large 
as  France  —  the  precise  size  arrived  at 
by  Dr.  Mullens  and  Mr.  Sibree,  from  a 
comparison  of  many  maps  and  journeys, 
being  an  average  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifteen  by  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  a  su- 
perficial area  of  two  hundred  and  three 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square 
miles  —  it  is,  excluding  the  malarious  for- 
est belt,  quite  healthy,  it  will  grow  any- 
thing from  wheat  to  pineapples,  it  is  as 
rich  in  fine  woods  as  Honduras,  and  there 
is  geological'.Teason  to  believe  that  it  is 
full  of  minerals,  besides  the  iron  in  which 
it  is  known  to  be  rich,  and  which  the  Ho- 
vas work.     The  thin  population  could  be 


reinforced,  both  from  Pondicherry  and 
Saigon,  and  the  island  could,  under  wise 
management,  be  turned  into  a  smaller 
Iitdia. 

That  this  is  the  plan  devised,  and  at 
least  partially  adopted,  in  faris,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  semi-official  statement  that 
M.  Gr^vy  will  refuse  to  receive  the  Hova 
envoys,  unless  they  acknowledge  from  the 
beginning  that  the  Sakalavas  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Hova  queen,  and  that  the 
French  possess  an  exclusive  and  legal 
protectorate,  either  of  the  Sakalava  terri- 
tory, or  —  a  still  more  dangerous  claim  — 
of  all  the  Sakalava  tribes.  The  envoys 
cannot  make  the  latter  concession,  which 
would  girdle  the  Hova  possessions  with 
protected  enemies,  and  will  not  make  the 
former;  and  whether  they  do  or  not,  will 
make  no  difference.  If  they  accept  the 
terms,  France  reigns  in  Sakalava  terri- 
tory, and  will  conquer  from  thence ;  and 
if  they  reject  them,  France  will  land 
troops  in  that  territory,  which  the  Hovas 
cannot  defend  from  their  plateaus,  and 
then  declare  the  Sakalavas  independent 
of  all  but  herself.  If  France  means  con- 
quest, the  negotiation  is  a  farce  ;  and  we 
regret  to  believe  she  does  mean  it.  We 
say  we  regret,  because  she  will  spend  a 
great  deal  of  energy  for  a  very  doubtful 
result,  because  the  French  do  not  manage 
their  tropical  possessions  in  a  vivifying 
manner  —  they  over-govern  to  an  absurd 
degree,  and  though  not  naturally  cruel  to 
the  obedient,  destroy  the  disobedient  with 
too  little  scruple — and  because  the  Ho- 
vas have  a  considerable  interest  for  hu- 
manity. They  are  not  such  nice  people 
as  Mr.  Ellis  painted  them,  being  extremely 
cruel  and  oppressive  ;  but  they  are  ener- 
getic, teachable,  and  accumulative,  and 
possess  an  autochthonous  civilization 
which  has  advanced  with  a  certain  stead- 
iness for  five  hundred  years.  They  have 
built  cities,  though  only  of  wood;  they 
have  displayed  a  readiness  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity; and  though  all  the  Malagasy  re- 
tain the  African  curse,  the  tribal  form  of 
government,  the  Hovas  have  for  two  cen- 
turies shown  a  capacity  to  rise  to  the 
Asiatic  form,  —  a  despotism  supported 
by  an  army  and  by  a  regular  administra- 
tion, but  tempered  by  popular  feeling. 
Their  admirers  believe  that  this  might  be 
improved  into  the  European  form,  and  at 
all  events,  the  Hovas  have  codified  their 
laws;  and  the  missionaries,  who  know 
them  best,  say  they  will  adhere  to  treaties. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  an  indigenous  and 
advancing,  though  low,  civilization  should 
be  broken  up  by  vioknce,  as  it  will  be,  if 
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the  French  persist  in  their  design ;  and 
that  the  only  branch  of  the  Polynesian 
Malays  with  "go"  in  them  should  be 
subjugated,  for  no  reason,  except  that 
France  wants  to  increase  her  sugar-pro- 
ducing empire.  The  Hovas  are  not  as 
tameless  as  the  Arabs,  but  they  will  not 
take  kindly  to  planter  administration. 

When,  however,  we  are  asked,  as  the 
S^andird  asks  us,  and  as  the  missionary 
world  in  a  week  or  two  will  be  asking  us, 
with  one  mouth,  to  prohibit  the  French 
enterprise,  we  must  hesitate  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  It  hardly  lies  in  our 
mouths  to  declare  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  African  Maoris  is  in  itself  an  unen- 
durable injury  to  the  world.  The  Hovas 
are  not  in  themselves  a  feeble  people,  but 
a  strong  one,  and  though  their  best  "gen- 
erals. Forest  and  Fever,"  will  not  help 
them  against  their  new  opponents,  Saka- 
lavas  disciplined  by  French  officers,  they 
are  sure  to  make  such  a  fight  of  it  as  to 
obtain  good  terms.  As  to  the  feebleness 
or  unfairness  of  the  pretexts  used  by  the 
French  consuls,  that  does  not  rest  on 
English  conscience,  we  having,  on  the 
whole,  behaved  well  in  Madagascar,  while 
the  talk  about  our  "interests"  and  Prot- 
estant hopes  and  Jesuit  intrigues  is  talk 
merely.  We  cannot  go  to  war  to  secure 
Protestant  missions  against  Catholic  ri- 
valry, and  the  French  will  not  persecute 
Protestants  as  such.  Those  who  believe 
that  the  republican  government  of  France 
is  going  to  conquer  Madagascar  for  Jes- 
uit benefit,  have  a  faith  which,  if  it  can- 
not remove  mountains,  can  at  least  remove 
facts  out  of  the  way;  and  as  to  our  inter- 
ests, our  interest  is  not  to  give  France  a 
sense  of  being  throttled  by  Great  Britain 
in  all  directions.  The  English  people  are 
not  going  to  annex  Madagascar,  and  it  is 
not  their  business  to  protect  the  Malagasy 
against  an  invasion  which  will  possibly 
fail,  and  which,  if  it  succeeds,  is  certainly 
no  worse  than  the  French  conquest  of 
Cambodia.  We  might  as  well  be  asked 
to  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Tonquinese, 
or  those  tribes  of  the  Congo  for  whose 
subjugation  M.  de  Brazza  is  so  anxiously 
pleading  with  Paris.  As  to  the  cry  that 
the  French  in  Madagascar  will  endanger 
our  alternative  route  to  India,  we  are  sick 
of  the  argument.  The  French  can  "  en- 
danger our  route "  a  great  deal  better 
from  Marseilles;  and  we  cannot  defend 
the  whole  world,  because  at  some  future 
time,  under  some  undefined  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  more  difficult  for  Brit- 
ish ships  to  reach  Calcutta.  It  would  be 
easier  to  monopolize  the  ocean  at  once. 


Madagascar  is  three  hundred  miles  from 
the  nearest  African  coast,  a  channel  surely 
wide  enough  for  anybody,  while  on  the 
eastern  side  there  is  the  wide  water  of 
the  south  Pacific.  English  statesmen 
cannot  forfeit  an  alliance  essential  to  the 
good  order  of  the  world  for  such  vision- 
ary dreams,  nor  even  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  a  Malay  race  whose  progress 
towards  civilization  they  have  watched 
with  interest.  They  may  regret,  as  we 
do,  most  heartily,  that  French  statesmen 
should  have  fixed  their  eyes  on  Madagas- 
car; but  they  can  do  no  more,  without 
endangering  interests  far  more  important 
than  the  right  of  Queen  Ranavalona  to 
be  rid  of  the  counsel  of  a  French  resi- 
dent. There  is  something,  after  all,  though 
we  may  not  like  it,  in  the  French  and 
Portuguese  argument  that  they  only  con- 
qu2r  the  half-civilized,  because  the  British 
have  already  conquered  all  the  savage 
races  of  the  world.  There  is  no  more 
room  for  anybody,  because  of  the  British 
flag;  and  the  less  we  needlessly  obtrude 
that  fact  upon  mankind,  the  better  for  our 
peace. 


From  The  Queen. 
ECONOMY. 

There  is  a  German  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  every  one  has  his  own  w-ay  of 
saving  and  spending  money.  As  the  stin* 
giest  person  has  sometimes  a  sudden  fit 
of  extravagance,  so  the  most  lavish  man 
often  cherishes  some  petty  economy. 
People  who  expend  large  sums  carelessly 
in  certain  quarters  will  grudge  small 
amounts  on  other  items'.  Nearly  every 
one  has  his  special  economical  hobby, 
some  one  thing  he  dislikes  to  see  used 
wastefully.  A  respect  for  paper  and  string 
are  very  common  forms  of  this  fancy. 
Editors  of  papers  professing  to  answer 
the  questions  of  correspondents  complain' 
frequently  of  the  manner  in  which  their 
querists  write  on  the  most  minute  scraps 
of  paper,  and  cross  their  communications, 
rather  than  send  a  whole  sheet.  String 
is  nearly  universally  hoarded  ;  to  roll  up 
the  string  after  opening  a  parcel  is  almost 
instinctive.  Yet  paper  and  string  are  not 
such  costly  articles  that  the  most  eco- 
nomically-minded persons  should  thus 
spare  them.  As  a  rule,  the  most  popular 
economies  are  the  most  useless  ones.  It 
is  generally  in  some  trifle  that  the  saving 
emotion  shows  itself.  Have  you  not  all 
known  instances  of  a  lavish  expenditure, 
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combined  with  a  thrifty,  all  but  stingy, 
care  in  some  one  petty  item  ?  An  amus- 
ing list  might  be  made  of  the  economies 
of  the  extravagant.  Conveyance  hire  is 
the  pet  economy  of  some  people ;  they 
will  live  well,  dress  well,  but  grudge  every 
sixpence  expended  in  locomotion.  Per- 
sons of  this  class  live  in  chronic  warfare 
with  cab-drivers,  and  are  full  of  ingenious 
contrivances  to  save  a  few  pence  by  walk- 
ing to  some  particular  railway  station  or 
omnibus-halting  place.  That  they  fre- 
quently spoil  a  new  hat  or  dress  by  an 
expedition  through  the  rain,  rather  than 
pay  an  additional  shilling  for  a  cab,  is  an 
overlooked  consideration  ;  their  economi- 
cal hobby  being  carriage  hire,  not  dress. 
Mrs.  Gilpin,  who,  "though  on  pleasure 
she  was  bent,  yet  had  a  frugal  mind,"  has 
many  successors.  Many  persons  embark 
on  a  costly  tour,  and  embitter  their  whole 
journey  by  a  refusal  to  add  a  few  shillings 
to  the  many  pounds  they  are  expending; 
denying  3. pour  boire  here,  and  a  porter's 
fee  there,  with  little  saving  in  expense 
and  great  loss  as  to  comfort.  Their  pet 
economy  is  to  save  these  little  additional 
charges,  and  they  must  gratify  their  hob- 
by. Our  ancestors  were  probably,  on  the 
whole,  far  more  economical  than  we  are. 
Economy  and  thrift  are  greatly  praised  in 
these  days,  but  appear  to  have  been  more 
generally  practised  in  bygone  centuries. 
We  read  of  the  abundant  hospitality  of 
the  great  houses  of  past  days  ;  but  refer- 
ence to  books  like  those  which  record  the 
household  expenses  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland or  Countess  of  Hardwick  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  show 
how  carefully  every  expense  was  regu- 
lated by  the  noble  heads  of  the  family. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  did  not 
think  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  lay  down 
rules  regarding  the  exact  quantity  of 
meat,  drink,  and  even  of  candles  and  fag- 
gots to  be  used  by  his  servants,  specify- 
ing minutely  the  difference  in  diet  to  be 
observed  at  the  tables  of  the  various  do- 
mestics, and  descending  to  the  smallest 
mfi.  tiiE  of  household  arrangements,  even 
to  the  number  of  clean  tablecloths  allowed 
to  the  upper  servants.  One  clean  cloth 
was  to  serve  them  for  a  month  ;  but  as 
the  earl  only  possessed  eight  tablecloths 
for  his  own  use,  the  servants'  hall  was 
probably  still  more  scantily  supplied,  and 
the  linen  had  to  be  used  economically. 
The  allowance  of  food  per  head  is  suffi- 
cient, though  the  dietary  of  the  under 
servants  is  of  a  coarse  quality,  with  little 
variety  in  its  items  —  salt  meat  and  black 
bread  forming  the  usual  inenuj  but  what 


modern  Jeames  or  Mary  Jane  would  live 
in  a  family  where  the  joints  were  weighed 
out,  the  faggots  counted,  and  so  many 
inches  of  candle  and  no  more  allowed  for 
the  use  of  each  domestic.''  A  century 
later  the  famous  *'  Bess  of  Hardwicke " 
was  an  equally  careful  housekeeper. 
"  Avoiding  superfluities  or  waste  of  any- 
thing" is  to  be  the  rule  of  her  establish- 
ment, as  laid  down  in  the  household  books 
that  have  come  down  to  us  ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious, in  perusing  documents  like  these, 
to  observe  how  careful  our  ancestors  were 
to  look  into  every  trifle  of  their  domestic 
expenditure.  From  that  interesting  rec- 
ord of  English  home  life  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  "  Paston  Letters,"  we  learn 
that  it  was  the  custom,  even  in  families 
of  good  social  position,  to  make  their 
daughters,  as  well  as  their  sons,  self-sup. 
porting  whenever  opportunity  offered. 
The  young  ladies  were  admitted  to  the 
houses  of  the  nobility  to  be  trained  in  all 
polite  accomplishments,  but  appear  to 
have  been  expected  to  supplement  the 
sum  paid  for  their  board  by  "making 
themselves  generally  useful."*  In  a  let- 
ter dated  1469,  Margaret  Paston  begs  her 
son.  Sir  John  Paston,  to  "  purvey  for  your 
sister  that  she  may  be  with  my  Lady  Ox- 
ford or  my  Lady  Bedford,  or  some  other 
worshipful  person."  Agnes  Paston  (moth- 
er-in-law of  Margaret),  writing  in  1457, 
sends  ids.  d>d.  to  Lady  Pale,  to  pay  for 
the  board  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  add- 
ing: a  message  to  Elizabeth  herself,  "that 
she  must  use  herself  to  work  readily,  as 
other  gentlewomen  do,  and  somewhat  to 
help  herself  therewith."  Readers'  who 
have  patience  to  wade  through  the  corre- 
spondence of  this  Paston  family  will  find 
some  curious  instances  of  the  thrifty  ar- 
rangements of  the  period.  Agnes  Pas- 
ton appears  to  have  been  a  very  notable 
housekeeper.  When  her  son  Clement 
was  under  the  care  of  a  tutor  in  London, 
his  mother  kept  an  accurate  list  of  his 
clothing;  and  when  writing  to  request 
this  gentleman  to  send  her  "faithful  word 
in  writing  how  Clement  Paston  doth  his 
endeavor  in  learning,"  adds  a  string  of 
directions  regarding  his  wardrobe  ;  how 
certain  "  gowns  "  were  to  have  new  naps 
set  upon  them,  and  be  otherwise  altered 
and  modernized.  Her  other  letters  abound 
with  similar  domestic  details,  as  do  those 
of  her  daughter-in-law  Margaret.  They 
do  not,  however,  give  a  very  pleasant  pic- 
ture of  the  family  life  of  the  period,  un- 

*  Young  gentlemen  were  in  like  fashion  admitted  to 
noble  families,  to  complete  their  education  in  good  man* 
ners  and  the  habits  befitting  their  station. 
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less  the  Pastons  were  exceptionally  ill- 
tempered  people.  Elizabeth  Clare  (a 
cousin),  writing  to  Sir  John  Paston  in 
1454,  ogives  a  strange  account  of  the  ill- 
treatment  his  sister  Elizabeth  (then  of  a 
marriageable  age)  received  from  her 
mother  Agnes.  "She  hath  been  for  the 
most  part  beaten  once  in  the  week  or 
twice,  and  sometimes  twice  in  the  same 
day,  and  since  Easter,  her  head  broken 
in  one  or  two  places,"  writes  Mrs.  Clare  ; 
and  goes  on  to  beg  Sir  John  to  endeavor 
to  arrange  a  marriage  for  his  sister,  and 
to  release  her  from  the  tyranny  of  her 
parent.  Margaret  Paston  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  agreed  better  with  her  daugh- 
ters. Writing  in  1469  regarding  the 
boarding  out  of  her  daughter  Margery, 
the  mother  candidly  acknowledges  that 
she  and  the  young  lady  "be  either  of  us 
weary  of  the  other;  "and  her  dismay  at 
the  proposed  return  home  of  her  other 
daughter,  Anne,  is  amusing  to  read. 
"With  me  she  (Anne)  shall  but  lose  her 
time  and  move  me,  and  put  me  to  uneasi- 
ness." It  is  not  surprising  that  one  of 
the  daughters  married  a  man  below  her- 
self in  rank,  probably  glad  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  escaping  from  her 
home.  The  "good  old  times"  had  their 
dark  side  in  some  matters.  It  would  be 
easy  to  cite  a  long  list  of  great  people 
remarkable  for  economical  tendencies, 
from  Cato,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  down  to  our  own  days. 
In  many  instances  some  of  these  individ- 
uals exhibited  a  strange  mixture  of  stin- 
giness and  generosity,  as  Ehves,  the  no- 
torious, miser,  more  than  once  gave  away 
large  sums  in  charity.  Motley,  in  his 
"  Dutch  Republic,"  tells  a  quaint  story  of 
the  economical  views  of  the  burghers  of 
Antwerp  in  1577,  during  their  struggle 
with  Spain.  The  patriots  had  taken  the 
castle  of  Antrt-erp,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the,- 
Spaniards.  As  the  pay  of  the  Spanish 
troops  was  much  in  arrears,  it  occurred 
to  the  citizens  that  a  monetary  considera- 
tion might  induce  the  enemy  to  come  to 
terms.  The  leading  merchants  of  the 
town  agreed  to  furnish  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  if  necessary;  but  pru- 
dently mindful  of  the  fascinations  of 
ready  money,  sallied  out  on  the  bridge 
dividing  the  old  town  from  the  new,  and 
held  up  purses  of  gold  containing  /la// 
this  mnomit^  to  the  view  of  the  Spanish 
mercenaries.  As  the  careful  burghers 
expected,  the  sight  of  the  glittering  treas- 
ure raised  a  mutiny  in  the  Spanish  ranks, 
and  they  would  doubtless  have  succeeded 


in  their  bargain  had  not  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  succors  from  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange put  the  Spaniards  to  flight  without 
further  parley.  The  incident  is  an  amus- 
ing illustration  of  the  hold  economical 
considerations  may  take  on  the  mind  ;  it 
is  not  every  one  who  would  think  of  so 
ingenious  a  plan  for  saving  money  when 
treating  with  a  ferocious  enemy. 


MR. 


From  Our  Own  Country. 
GLADSTONE   AT   HOME. 


Hawarden  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  attractions  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  and  doubtless  will  long  continue 
to  draw  a  constant  stream  of  visitors  de- 
sirous of  viewing  a  locality  so  intimately 
connected  with  one  of  England's  greatest 
statesmen.  The  house  is  distant  about 
two  miles  both  from  the  Oueensferry  Sta- 
tion on  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Rail- 
way, and  from  the  Broughton  Station  on 
the  Chester  and  Mold  Branch,  but  the 
greater  number  of  tourists  probably  pro- 
ceed by  road  from  Chester,  which  is  a 
drive  of  just  six  and  a  half  miles  each 
way.  The  Castle  stands  in  grounds  of  its 
own,  with  a  park  outside,  to  which  vis- 
itors are  freely  admitted.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  county  is  owned  by 
only  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom  the 
largest  is  Lord  Hammer,  with  seven  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  eighteen  acres, 
while  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  next  largest 
with  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eight 
acres,  of  which  many  are  immediately 
round  about  his  residence;  and  there  are 
very  few  properties  of  similar  extent  which 
comprise  more  agreeable  and  diversified 
scenery  —  charming  vistas  can  be  seen 
amongst  the  oaks,  limes,  and  elms,  inter- 
spersed with  pleasant  peeps  of  ivy-covered 
ruins  and  mossy  walls.  It  is  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  Mr.  Gladstone  delights  in 
wielding  the  axe,  and  in  performing  the 
rough  manual  labor  of  the  common  w'"5d- 
man.  He  has  here  abundant  materials 
on  which  to  exercise  his  skill,  and  if  the 
visitor  arrives  at  a  favorable  moment  he 
may  perchance  see  a  tree  several  feet  in 
diameter  which  has  been  felled  by  one  of 
the  most  intellectual  men  of  the  time,  or 
view  the  prime  minister  of  England,  with 
shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  engaged  in  lopping 
timber  or  cutting  firewood,  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  in  no  way  ashamed  of  his  pur- 
suits, and  has  even  had  himself  pho- 
tographed stripped   to    the    shirt   whilst 
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engaged  at  his  work.  His  axes,  which 
are  said  to  exceed  thirty  in  number,  many 
of  them  costly  presents  from  ardent  ad- 
mirers, are,  however,  too  sacred  to  be 
exhibited,  and  are  amongst  the  few  things 
at  Havvarden  which  are  not  open  to  the 
public  gaze.  The  church  at  Havvarden  is 
at  the  "northern  end  of  the  village,  and 
externally  is  a  plain  old  building,  with  a 
low  tower;and  dwarf  spire.  As  almost  all 
except  the  bare  walls  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  in- 
terior is  new,  and  it  is  trim  and  welUkept, 
as  a  church  should  be.  The  principal  ap- 
proach to  the  churchyard  leads  through 
rather  elegant  iron  gates,  bearing  over 
them  the  inscription,  "Enter  into  His 
gates  with  thanksgiving,"  and  passes  a 
venerable  yew-tree  close  to  the  church 
porch.  On  entering  this  the  visitor  has 
almost  in  front  of  him  the  reading-desk, 
at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  reads  the  lessons 
whenever  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  on 
his  right  the  bare,  uncushioned,  family 
bench  — for  in  this  church  there  are  only 
open  benches,  and  none  of  those  comfort- 
able old  family  pews  with  curtains,  where 
a  man  of  quiet  turn  of  mind  can  take  a 
nap.  In  a  nook  close  to  the  chancel  there 
is  a  fine  recumbent  effigy  in  white  marble 
of  Sir  Stephen  Richard  Glynne,  Bart, 
(born  September  22,  1807;  died  June  17, 
1874),  through  whom  the  Hawarden  es- 
tate came  to  its  present  possessors  ;  but 
the  other  slabs  and  ornaments  are  paltry 
and  have  no  public  interest.  The  living 
of  Hawarden  is  stated  to  be  worth  ^4,000 
per  annum,  and  it  is  held  by  the  premier's 
son,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Gladstone,  who 
lives  at  the  rectory,  hard  by  the  church 
gates,  a  building  which  has  a  most  repul- 
sive exterior,  though  it  is  said  to  be  a 
comfortable  house  to  live  in,  and  is  often 
used  by  the  rector's  father  as  a  residence 
in  preference  to  his  own  larger  and  more 
pretentious  house.  This  latter  is  a  half- 
mile  away,  well  hidden  amongst  lofty 
trees.  There  are  several  approaches  to 
the  park  and  house,  of  which  the  upper 
one,  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  close  to 
the  Glynne  Arms,  is  the  most  imposing, 
and  the  lower  one  the  most  picturesque. 
There  are  two  castles,  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  former,  now  a  venerable  ivy- 
covered  ruin,  is  a  building  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  a  history  extending  back 
earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  it 
looks  down  upon  its  modern  castellated 
neighbor,  with  its  formal  parterres  and 
neat  surroundings.  The  best  general 
view  of  the  new  castle  is  obtained  from 
the  slope  leading  downwards  from  the  old 


ruins;  and  looking  from  this  direction, 
three  windows  will  be  noted  at  the  end  of 
the  ground  floor  of  the  modern  structure. 
The  two  on  the  left  belong  to  the  library, 
or  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  room,"  his  study  and 
sanctum.  Should  you  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  —  which  is,  however,  by  no 
means  the  only  room  in  the  Castle  in 
which  books  are  located  —  you  will  find 
it  a  room  not  twenty  feet  square,  neither 
lofty  nor  imposing,  crowded  up  with 
books,  papers,  and  furniture,  busts,  china, 
medalhons,  and  other  articles  indicative 
of  a  man  of  culture  and  taste.  There  is 
little  room  left  for  moving  about ;  the  ever- 
growing books,  constantly  encroaching  on 
the  limited  space,  are  disposed  irregularly 
on  every  side,  and  are  mainly  held  back  to 
back  on  what  may  be  described  as  elon- 
gated tallboys,  an  arrangement  of  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  said  to  be  exceedingly 
proud,  but  which  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  this  house,  and  is  adopted  by  many  lit- 
erary men  as  a  convenient  method  of 
storing  many  volumes  in  a  small  area. 
The  nature  of  the  books  in  this  room  in- 
dicates a  man  of  wide  and  various  tastes 
rather  than  a  bibliomaniac.  The  eye  does 
not  light  upon  masterpieces  of  binding, 
or  upon  thin  folios  which  are  valuable 
more  from  their  title-pages  than  for  their 
contents.  The  reception  and  dining 
rooms  of  Hawarden  orcupy  the  side  of 
the  house  facing  the  garden,  and  just  out- 
side them  is  the  gravel  walk,  which  is  the 
favorite  walk  of  the  great  man  when  he 
can  get  no  further  abroad.  The  apart- 
ments, as  a  whole,  are  respectable  rather 
than  magnificent,  and  many  retired  gro- 
cers have  larger  rooms  and  far  more 
gorgeous  furniture.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  it  is 
well  known,  has  been  a  valuable  assistant 
to  her  husband  throughout  his  life.  She 
has  helped  him  in  his  work,  and  shared  in 
his  triumphs.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  to  be  seen  at  Hawarden  in  con- 
nection with  this  lady  is  her  Orphanage,  a 
building  which  lies  close  to  the  house,  in 
the  stable-yard :  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see 
the  well-cared-for  children  returning  home 
with  rosy  cheeks  from  their  rambles  in  the 
park,  and  to  hear  the  walls  echo  with  their 
laughter.  Simplicity  of  life  is  seldom  as- 
sociated with  persons  of  great  distinction, 
and  so  it  seems  strange  to  have  in  one 
week  the  same  individual  shouting  excited 
addresses  at  the  hustings,  or  addressing  a 
rapt  audience  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  laboring  with  the  axe  ;  or  a  lady 
standing  on  a  balcony  by  the  side  of  her 
victorious  husband,  thanking  a  gesticu- 
lating and  noisy  crowd,  and  then  quietly 
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returning  to  care  for  her  fatherless  chil- 
dren ;  whilst  it  is  even  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  at  the  simple  desk  in  the 
library,  which  is  called  "the  political  ta- 
ble," 'many  of  the  schemes  have  been 
evolved,  and  the  passages  penned,  which 
have  carried  the  name  of  Gladstone 
throughout  Europe,  and  far  beyond. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
URBS  ROMA  VALE! 

PART  II. 


When  Beatrice  averred  that  she 

Would  die  a  "vergine  vezzosa," 
She  little  thought  her  lot  would  be 

To  live,  —  a  buxom  "  cara  sposa." 

II. 

And  so,  while  "  traversing  the  cart," 
(Like  Prior's  convict,  long  delaying  !) 

My  Valediction  finds  my  heart 
Again,  O  Roma  !  yonder  straying, 

III. 

Where  vine-enwreathed  volcanic  hills. 

Bright  lakes,  groves,  flowers,  —  a  fair  crea- 
tion !  — 

Teach  "  uncouth  swain,  to  the  oaks  and  rills  " 
To  pour  an  artless  inspiration  : 

IV. 
Where  ring-doves,  from  high  elms,  their  wings 

At  rest,  coo  soft  refrains  of  pleasure  ; 
By  lofty  crag,  a  woodman  sings 

His  "  rich,  Virgilian,  rustic  measure  : " 


With  drowsy  murmur  hum  the  bees  : 
Grey  oxen  pace  with  languid  cumber : 

By  gelid  fountain's  moss-grown  trees. 

Goatherds  and  goats  at  noontide  slumber. 

VI. 

Blest    Georgic    life!      Quaint    "Works    and 
Days  !  " 

Enchanted  scenes  of  rural  story, 
By  Mantuan  Bucolic  lays 

Ennobled  with  a  sylvan  glory ! 

VII. 
The  Pincian.  —  What  golden  light ! 

What    verdant    palms !      What    fountains 
gleaming  } 
All  Rome  beneath.  — A  lovely  site 
For  "passeggiate,"  and  day-dreaming. 

VIII. 
How  oft  I  quit  my  pen  and  desk 

To  wander  o'er  the  healthful  Pincian, 
'Mid  scenery  Peruginesque, 

And  almost  Lionardo  Vincian  1 


IX. 


Favonian  Zephyrs  to  the  pines 

Carol  and  whisper.     As  Day  closes. 

They  faint,  and  fail.     The  Sun  declines 
In  splendor,  and  a  "  waste  of  roses  :  "  — 


X. 


Such  roses  as,  to  mortal  eye. 

Bloom  only  at  sweet  Morn  and  Even  : 
When  portals,  opened  in  the  sky. 

Display  some  forms  and  hues  of  Heaven. 


XI. 


Bursts  from  yon  domes  and  towers,  afar, 
"Ave  Maria  !  "  softly  pealing  : 

Planet  on  planet,  star  on  star. 
The  hyacinthine  Night  revealing. 


XII. 


Then,  too,  —  as  one  supremely  sings,  — 
O'er  men  who  sail  upon  the  ocean. 

And  dear  friends  parted,  twilight  flings 
A  lengthening  shade  of  soft  emotion  : 


XIII. 
And  pilgrim,  freshly  on  his  way. 

Love-stricken,  halts;  and  listens,  sighing, 
To  far-off  chime,  which  seems  to  say,  — 

**  I  mourn,  for  lovely  Day  a-dying." 

XIV. 
Thus,  o'er  my  bosom  steals  the  power 

Of  sweet,  of  saddened  recollection  ; 
It  is,  (Be  still,  my  heart !)  the  hour 

That  brings  me  —  prandial  refection  I 

XV. 
Egeria's  "Elysian  "  Well  — 

I  grieve  to  state  —  is  not  the  true  one  : 
Some  pestilent  Reformers  tell 

That  they  have  found  a  truer  new  one  : 

XVI. 
But  'tis  the  Fountain  Byron  saw  : 

And  charming  lines  he  wrote  about  it:  — 
Where  ancient  error  rules  the  law, 

"  Take  it  in  faith  :  and  nothing  doubt  it." 

XVII. 
"The  Paip,  that  Pagan  fu'  o'  pride," 

(Stern  but  Time-honored  designation  !) 
Still  forges,  fast  by  Tiber's  side, 

His  bolts  of  excommunication  : 

XVIII. 
Still  wons  in  great  and  stately  house  : 

Still  fasts,  and  feasts,  on  goodly  diet : 
So  doth,  in  ancient  cheese,  a  mouse 

Possess  her  little  soul  in  quiet. 

XIX. 
Yet  in  these  days,  when  actions  rude 

Are  niinisters  of  faith  unstable, 
Unblest  invaders  may  intrude, 

And  realize  a  feline  fable  ! 
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XX. 

The  Cardinals.  —  Well  nigh  has  ceased 
Their  pageantry.     In  hosen  scarlet, 

Their  ghosts  "do  sometimes  walk  ;  "  released 
From  sable  team,  and  tinselled  varlet 

XX  r. 

Not  that  ambition  is  at  rest 

In  those  disfranchised  '*  Cardellini :  " 
But  Time  the  floods  has  much  repressed, 

The  golden  floods,  —  of  the  "quattrini." 

XXII. 

Their  rank  doth  but  exemplify 

A  quite  un-Apostolic  fiction  : 
Rich  Princes,  preaching  poverty, — 

O  covetous  self-contradiction  ! 

XXIII. 

Go,  let  them  study  what  they  preach, 

In  simpler  faith,  though  trapped  less  finely  ; 
And,  practising  the  rules  they  teach, 
Be  held  to  teach  them  more  divinely. 

XXIV. 

The  Quirinale.  —  Who  may  sing 

The  splendors  of  a  Presentation 
To  anti-Papal  Queen,  or  King, — 

A  Regal  "  Beatification  "  ? 

XXV. 

Not  for  uncourtly  Muse  be  theme 

To  courtly  spirits  so  entrancing  : 
Flowers,  gems,  girandole  :  a  dream 

That  ends  in  Royal  Balls,  and  dancing. 

XXVI. 

We  may  not  hymn  the  charms  that  lie 

In    Court  -  plumes,     trains,     and     jewelled 
dresses  ; 

The  rosy  smile,  the  beaming  eye. 

And  i3eauty's  thousand  gracefulnesses. 

XXVII. 

What  Ribbons,  Crosses,  Stars,  men  wore, 
Transcend  our  might  of  numeration  : 

How  much  distinguished,  one,  who  bore 
The  Order  of  —  "  No  Decoration  "  I 

XXVIII. 

Nor  may  uncourtly  pen  recount 
The  banquets  of  that  kingly  table : 

Too  infinite  were  such  account, 
Of  items  too  illimitable. 

XXIX. 
Wild  boar,  from  far  Venafran  woods, 

Whence,  Regulus  !  thine  honor  tore  thee, 
When  sweet  Tarentine  solitudes 
Bade  thee  farewell, — grim    Death  before 
thee  I 


XXX. 

Peacocks,  "in  all  their  pride"  of  place, 
Tricked  with  each  iridescent  feather  : 

All  cates  that  luxury  and  grace 

Consummately  could  heap  together. 

XXXI. 

From  Gaul,  her  blushing,  foaming  wine, 
To  vie  with  vintages  more  classic  ; 

And  flasks  from  Xeres,  and  the  Rhine, 
Rivalled  Falernian,  and  Massic. 

XXXII. 

The  Artists. —7  Full  of  hope,  joy,  youth, 
They  dwell  and  dream  in  realms  romantic  : 

Seeking  for  Loveliness  and  Truth 

In  living  Nature,  and  —  "  the  Antic." 

XXXIII. 

Illumined  by  the  rays  that  Time 

Has  poured  on  Rome's  emblazoned  pages, 
They  study,  by  such  light  sublime, 

The  fairest  forms  of  all  the  Ages  : 

XXXIV. 

With  instinct  such  as  lends  the  bee 
Her  wise,  industrious  perception. 

In  every  opening  bud  they  see 

New  flowers  of  further  sweet  conception : 

XXXV. 

In  bright  poetic  fields  they  toil : 

They  reap  the  harvests  of  old  story  : 

And,  bearing  home  their  fruitful  spoil. 
They  earn,  at  eve,  a  blameless  glory. 

XXXVI. 

So,  when  the  Carnival  draws  nigh, 
Their  well-devised,  artistic  dresses. 

Masques,  Cars,  Balls,  "Properties,"  may  vie 
With  its  most  Lupercalian  messes. 

XXXVII. 

Due  honor  to  each  ardent  mind 

That  strives  with  such  high  aims  before  it ; 
And  may  its  labor  surely  find 

Fit  guerdon  of  renown  shed  o'er  it ! 

XXXVIII. 
When  wearied  with  our  round  of  space, 

A  warm  old  predilection' sends  us 
To  that  convenient  resting-place. 

Which  "  Bocca  di  Leone  "  lends  us  : 

XXXIX. 

And  thus,  on  Rome's  historic  page, 
With  Remus,  Romulus,  Rienzi, 

The  Muse,  in  this  loquacious  age, 
Might  grave  the  merits  of  —  Silenzi ! 

T.  P.  M. 
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SONNETS    FROM    THE    CHANNEL,    ETC. 


SONNETS  FROM  THE  CHANNEL. 
I. 

We  are  in  the  "  Colored  Caves  "  the  sea-maid 
built; 
Her  walls  are  stained  above  yon  lonely  fern, 
For  she  must  fly  at  every  tide's  return, 
And  all  her  sea-tints  round  the  walls  are  spilt- 
Outside  behold  the  bay,  each  headland  gilt 
With   morning's  gold;    far   off    the  foam- 
wreaths  burn 
Like  fiery  snakes,  while  here  the  sweet  waves 
yearn 
Up  sands  as  soft  as  Avon's  sacred  silt. 

And  smell  the  sea  !     No  breath  from  wood  or 
field. 
No  scent  of  may  or  rose  or  eglantine, 
Cuts  off  the  old  life  where  cities  suffer  and 
pine, 
Shuts  the  dark  house  where  Memory  stands 

revealed, 
Calms   the    vext   spirit,   balms   a  sorrow  un- 
healed, 
Like  scent  of  seaweed  rich  of  morn  and 
brine. 

II. 

As  if  the  spring's  fresh  groves  should  change 
and  shake 
To  dark  green  woods  of  cedar  or  terebinth. 
Then  break  to  bloom  of  amorous  hyacinth. 
So  'neath  us  changed  the  waves,  rising  to  take 
Each  kiss  of  color  from  each  cloud  and  flake ; 
But  this  our  tire-room,  this  wild  labyrinth 
Of  sea-wrought   column,  arch,  and  granite 
plinth, 
Shows  how  the  sea's  fine  rage  dares  make  and 
break. 

Young  with  the  youth  the  immortal  brine  can 
lend. 
Our  glowing  limbs,  with  these  bright  drops 
empearled. 
Seem  born  anew,  and  in  your  eyes,  dear  friend, 
Rare   pictures   shine  —  like  faery  flags   un- 
furled— 
Of   Child-land,  where   the  roofs  of  rainbows 
bend 
Over  the  golden  wonders  of  the  world. 

Theodore  Watts. 

Petit  Bot  Bay,  Guernsey. 

Athenaeum. 


VIGNETTE. 


The  long  waves  wash  the  strand,  the  fog  lies 

low, 
A  moaning  wind  soft  croons  along  the  coast. 
And,   white   and   gleaming  like   a  new-made 

ghost. 
The  seagull  flaps  along,  heavy  and  slow. 
Then  fades  in  the  grey  mist.     Aye  to  and  fro 
The  scented  seaweed,  twined  around  yon  post, 
Floats,  falls,  then  rises,  until  we  almost 
Deem  that  a  mermaid  calls  on  us  to  go 


And  join  her  court.     The  earth,  the  sea,  the 

sky, 
Are  one  drear  tint ;  then  round  me  as  I  dream, 
Dead  days  arise  and  hold  me  in  their  arms, 
And  whisper  me  :  All  men  are  born  to  die. 
And  dawn  is  naught  save  presage  of  the  gleam 
That   kills   our  clay,  e'en  while   it   gilds   her 

charms. 

All  the  Year  Round. 


A  LESSON  TO   THE  BRITISH  LION. 

To  Matthew  Arnold  hark. 

With  both  ears  all  avidity; 
That  Matthew  —  a  man  of  mark  — 

Says,  "Cultivate  Lucidity." 
"  Civil  Courage  "  the  Germans  lack  ; 

(Query — what  can  mean  that  quiddity?) 
But  England's  especial  drawback 

Is  a  certain  want  of  "  Lucidity." 

In  "Morality"  France  most  fails 

To  exemplify  rigidity; 
The  defect  that  England  ails 

Must  be  owned  to  be  "  Lucidity." 
The  Salvation  Army  shines 

In  devoted  intrepidity; 
But  the  fault  of  its  valiant  lines 

Is  the  foible  of  no  Lucidity. 

The  Puseyite  phalanx  glows 

With  a  most  intense  calidity; 
But  the  heat  of  the  movement  throws 

Not  a  gleam  or  spark  of  Lucidity. 
There  is  genius,  love,  charm,  no  doubt, 

In  Ritualistic  floridity. 
But  what  would  have  snuffed  it  out 

Would  have  been  a  ray  of  Lucidity. 

Roast  beef  is  excellent  meat. 

Of  most  extreme  sapidity  ; 
Plum-pudding  is  nice  to  eat. 

But  it  doesn't  produce  Lucidity. 
John  Bull  is  a  worthy  old  wight, 

Though  he  sometimes  behaves  with  stupidity, 
Uninspired  with  Sweetness  and  Light, 

And,  in  short,  nearly  void  of  Lucidity. 

Punch. 


AN  EPITAPH  WITHOUT  A  NAME. 

I  HAD  a  Name.     A  wreath  of  woven  air, 

A  wreath  of  Letters  blended,  none  knew  why, 
Floated,  a  vocal  phantom,  here  and  there, 
For  one  brief  season,  like  the  dragon-fly, 
That  flecks  the  noontide  beam, 
Flickering    o'er    downward,    forest-darkened 

stream. 
What  word  those   Letters   shaped  I  tell  you 

not : 
Wherefore  should  such  this   maiden  marble 

blot  ? 
Faint  echo,  last  and  least,  of  foolish  Fame, 
I  am  a  Soul ;  nor  care  to  have  a  Name. 
The  Month.  AUBREY  DE   VeRE. 
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From  The  Quarterly  Review. 
HENRY  ERSKINE  AND   HIS  TIMES.* 

The   Erskines,   Henry    and    Thomas, 
who  made  the  name  famous,  will  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  ex- 
traordinary pair  of  brothers,  and    those 
who  knew   them  best   would  have   been 
puzzled  to  declare  which    was  the    more 
richly  gifted   of  the  two.     The  younger, 
Thomas,  was  haply  superior  in  eloquence  : 
the  elder,  Henry,  was  certainly  pre-emi- 
nent in  learning  and  wit.  In  1806,  Thomas, 
the  undisputed  leader  of  the  English  bar, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  and  the  wool- 
sack.    About  the  same  time,  Henry,  after 
filling    a   corresponding   position    at   the 
Scotch    bar,   was    made    lord    advocate, 
and  attended  a  levee  at  St.  James's  where 
he  was  questioned  as  to  his  professional 
gains  by  George  III.     "  Not  so  rich  as 
Tom,  eh  ?  not  so  rich  as  Tom  ?  "     "  Your 
Majesty,"  was  the  reply,  "will  please  to 
remember  that  my  brother  has-been  play- 
ing at  the  guinea  table  and  I  at  the  shill- 
ing one."      The  reply  would  be   equally 
apposite  should   it  be   asked,  why  is  he 
less  known  to  fame.     He  was  restricted 
to  a  narrower  field  of  action,  to  a  more 
confined  arena.     Lofty  and  well-founded 
as  were  and  are  the  pretensions   of  the 
northern  Athens,  the  scene  of  his  forensic 
and  social  triumphs,  it  was  a  provincial 
«     capital  at  best ;  and  the  fame  it  conferred, 
independently  of  durable  works  in  litera- 
ture or  science,  was  local  and  transitory, 
speedily  to  become  traditional.     There  is 
no  collected  edition  or  report  of  Henry 
Erskine's  speeches,   no  authentic  record 
of  his  sayings  or   doings,  and   the  once 
vivid  impressions   of  his  contemporaries 
survive  only  in  the  memories  of  the  suc- 
ceeding   generation,    a    generation    that 
knew  him  not. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  Colonel  Fergusson  for 
the  conception  and  execution  of  the  work 
before  us,  in  which  he  has  not  only  placed 

*  Tke  Honorable  Henry  Erskine,  Lord  Advocate 
for  Scotland,  with  Notices  of  certain  of  his  Kins- 
folk and  of  his  Time.  Compiled  from  Family  Pa- 
pers and  other  sources  of  informatioti.  By  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Alex.  Fergusson,  late  of  the  Staff  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Army.  Edinburgh  and  London. 
1882. 


the  celebrity  of  his  hero  on  a  solid  basis, 
but  has  lighted  up  anew  the  times  in  which 
he  flourished  and  supplied  a  variety  of 
curious  incidental  traits  of  the  Erskine 
family,  their  connections,  and  their  race. 
Fortunately  he  had  a  large  store  of  mate- 
rials to  draw  upon,  in  the  shape  of  notes 
left  by  the  late  Lord  Buchan  (Henry  Ers- 
kine's son),  who  kept  constantly  in  view 
the  probability  that  a  complete  memoir  of 
his  father,  to  which  he  felt  unequal,  would 
some  time  or  other  be  produced. 

Lord  Erskine  was  fond  of  alluding  to 
his  ancestors,  and  once,  on  a  trial  relating 
to  a  patent  for  a  knee-buckle,  he  held  it 
up  to  the  jury,  exclaiming,  "  How  would 
my  ancestors  have  admired  this  specimen 
of  ingenuity!"  Mingay,  who  was  op- 
posed to  him,  replied  :  "Gentlemen,  you 
heard  to-day  of  my  learned  friend's  an- 
cestors and  of  their  probable  astonish- 
ment at  his  knee-buckle.  But,  gentlemen, 
I  can  assure  you  that  their  astonishment 
would  have  been  equally  great  at  his 
breeches."  The  hit  told,  but  in  point  of 
fact  Erskine's  ancestors,  being  Lowland- 
ers,  were  not  unacquainted  with  breeches. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  barony  of 
Erskine  in  Renfrewshire,  where  they 
were  settled  as  far  back  as  tradition  or 
history  can  read.  The  earldom  of  Mar, 
the  origin  of  which  (according  to  Lord 
Hailes)  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity, 
was  one  of  their  hereditary  dignities,  and 
the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  biography 
was  the  tenth  Earl  of  Buchan. 

Referring  to  their  intermarriages  with 
royal  or  illustrious  houses  at  home  and 
abroad  —  with  the  Bourbons  and  Stew- 
arts, the  Viscontis,  Delia  Scalas,  Dorias, 
Lenoxes,  Fairfaxes,  and  Stairs  —  a 
learned  professor,  quoted  by  Colonel  Fer- 
gusson, remarks  that  "if  there  be  any 
faith  to  be  placed  in  the  theory  of  the  in- 
heritance of  mental  qualities,  especially 
through  the  female  line,  we  should  expect 
to  see  here,  following  this  scheme  of  de- 
scent, true  genius  or  great  eccentricity  — 
perhaps  both."  The  professor's  expecta- 
tion or  inference  will  be  found  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  facts,  for  whilst  the 
two  most  distinguished  brothers  were 
giving  ample  proofs  of  genius,  the  eldest, 
the  eleventh  earl  of  Buchan,  also  a  man 
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of  mark,  was  attracting  his  full  share  of 
public  attention  by  eccentricity.  He  was 
expatiating  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  on 
the  abilities  of  his  family,  when  she  cut 
him  short  with  :  "  My  lord,  I  have  always 
heard  that  the  wit  came  by  the  mother's 
side  and  was  settled  on  the  younger  chil- 
dren." The  tenth  earl,  the  father,  was  a 
commonplace  man,  but  the  mother  was  a 
woman  of  powerful  intellect  which  had 
been  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
lence. She  had  studied  mathematics  un- 
der Colin  Maclaurin,  the  friend  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton.  "  To  such  accomplish- 
ments were  added  an  elegant  taste,  with 
brilliant  imagination,  almost  genius,  and 
(above  all)  an  eminent  and  earnest  piety." 

The  three  sons  of  this  lady  were  born 
respectively :  David  Henry  (Lord  Car- 
dross  in  his  father's  lifetime  and  after- 
wards Earl  of  Buchan)  in  1742;  Henry, 
November  ist,  1746;  Thomas,  January 
loth,  1749.  The  fortunes  of  the  family 
were  by  no  means  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  the  first  virtue  which  this  estimable 
lady  was  called  on  to  practise  was  econ- 
omy. But  Lord  Campbell  (in  his  "Life 
of  Lord  Erskine  ")  has  clearly  been  guilty 
of  exaggeration,  with  the  view  to  contrast, 
when  he  represents  the  trio  as  born  in  an 
elevated  flat  at  the  head  of  Gray's  Close 
in  Edinburgh,  and  reared  principally  on 
oatmeal.  Colonel  Fergusson,  indignantly 
repudiating  the  notion  of  degrading  im- 
pecuniosity,  asserts  that  the  house  (still 
to  be  seen)  was  one  of  some  pretension, 
although  the  family  may  not  liave  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  it,  and  asks  whether  it 
be  necessary  to  assert  that  oatmeal  por- 
ridge is  no  sign  of  poverty  in  Scotland? 
"  Had  the  biographer  forgotten,  during 
his  long  residence  in  England,  the  many 
virtues  of  that  food?  What  better  com- 
bination, or  more  likely  to  breed  up  a 
dean  of  faculty,  or  lord  advocate  ?  There 
is  deep  wisdom,  for  those  who  can  receive 
it,  in  the  myth  which  tells  how  Mi?nnng^ 
the  great  Sword  of  the  North,  attained  its 
unparalleled  sharpness  from  being  tem- 
pered with  7nilk  and  oatmeal^ 

The  three  lads  were  brought  up  to- 
gether, and  we  find  them  in  early  boyhood 
at  the  country  house  of  Uphall,  where  "  in 
a  small  room  over  the  stables  "  they  were 


educated  under  a  tutor  named  Buchanan. 
They  were  affectionately  attached  to  each 
other,  and  continued  so  through  life,  not- 
withstanding an  incident  handed  down  on 
unimpeachable  authority.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  violent  squabble  having  occurred 
between  Lord  Cardross  and  the  two 
younger  ones,  he  called  out,  "  When  I 
am  Earl  of  Buchan,  I  will  turn  you  both 
out  of  this  house."  On  which  Thomas 
answered,  "  That  you  shall  not,  for  I  will 
kill  you  first,"  and  threw  a  heavy  slate  at 
him.     Luckily  the  slate  missed  its  mark. 

Some  time  in  1760  the  family  removed 
to  St.  Andrews,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
advanced  education  of  the  sons  at  the 
university.  Here  as  in  Edinburgh,  as 
Colonel  Fergusson  takes  care  to  state  for 
the  honor  of  the  house.  Lady  Buchan  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  pleasant  and  culti- 
vated circle,  whom  she  was  able  to  enter- 
tain according  to  the  frugal  habits  of  the 
period  and  the  locality,  where  hospitality 
was  not  expected  to  extend  beyond  a  "  dish 
of  tea."  But  the  homely  character  of  the 
ordinary  domestic  fare  may  be  inferred 
from  what  is  related  of  the  housekeeper 
who  in  setting  a  dainty  dish  upon  the 
table  was  wont  to  call  put,  "  Noo,  boys, 
ye're  no  to  tak'  ony  o'  yon;  I've  just 
brought  it  up  for  lo'e  o'  my  lord."  A  verse 
in  the  youthful  effusions  entitled  "  Thread- 
paper  Rhymes  "  of  the  future  lord  chan- 
cellor, ran  thus  :  — 

Papa  is  going  to  London, 

And  what  will  we  get  then,  oh  ! 

But  sautless  kail,  and  an  old  cow's  tail, 
And  half  the  leg  of  a  hen,  oh  ! 

Lord  Buchan  (the  father)  had  a  theory 
that  the  mortification  of  the  flesh  was 
good  for  the  mind,  and  that  to  be  made  to 
put  up  with  the  disagreeable  was  a  salu- 
tary discipline  for  young  people.  The 
boys,  like  Lord  Macaulay,*  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  veal ;  so  veal  was  ordered  every 
day  for  their  dinner  for  some  weeks.  As 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  to  attend  the 
university  courses,  Henry  joined  the  hu- 
manity and  mathematical  classes,  and 
studied  natural  history  under  Professor 
Wilkie,  the  author  of  the  once  celebrated 

*  "  I  hate  him  [Mr.  Croker]  as  I  hate  cold  boiled 
veal."  —  Lord  Macaulay, 
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and  long-forgotten  "  Epigoniad,"  which 
David  Hume  found  "  full  of  sublimity  and 
genius."  One  of  the  professor's  many 
singularities  was  his  absence  of  mind. 
Meeting  a  former  pupil  in  the  streets,  he 
said  :  "  I  was  sorry,  my  dear  boy,  to  hear 
you  have  had  the  fever  in  your  family; 
was  it  you,  or  your  brother,  who  died  of 
it?"  "It  was  me,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Ah,  dear  me,  I  thought  so  !.  very  sorry 
for  it  —  very  sorry  for  it."  This  matches 
Rogers's  friend,  Maltby,  who,  on  Rogers 
tellinor  him  that  he  had  just  met  a  former 
acquaintance  who  exclaimed  in  joyful  sur- 
prise, "Ah,  Rogers,  is  that  you?"  — 
quietly  asked,  "  And  was  it  ?  " 

The  family  migrated  to  Bath  towards 
the  end  of  1763,  and  on  the  loth  of  Octo- 
ber in  that  year,  Walpole  writes  to  Chute  : 
"  There  was  (at  the  Rooms)  a  Scotch 
Countess  of  Buchan  carrying  a  pure,  rosy, 
vulgar  face  to  heaven,  and  who  asked 
Miss  Rich  if  that  was  not  the  '  author  of 
the  Poets.'  I  believe  she  meant  me  and 
the  'Noble  Authors.'"  Henry  was  left 
at  Edinburgh,  whence  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  Thomas  was  sent 
to  sea  as  a  midshipman,  and  his  letters 
from  abroad,  written  in  his  sixteenth  year, 
are  equally  remarkable  for  the  liveliness 
and  correctness  of  the  style.  Lord  Chat- 
ham had  been  the  intimate  friend  and 
college  companion  (at  Utrecht)  of  Lord 
Buchan  (the  father),  and  in  October,  1766, 
he  writes  to  Lord  Shelburne  to  recom- 
mend Lord  Cardross  for  the  appointment 
of  secretary  to  the  Spanish  embassy  under 
Sir  James  Gray.  The  appointment  was 
made  and  duly  gazetted,  when  an  unex- 
pected difficulty  arose.  Lord  Cardross 
refused  to  serve  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
to  a  minister  of  low  birth  and  inferior 
rank:  Sir  James's  father,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Walpole,  having  been  first  a  box- 
keeper  and  then  a  footman  to  James  IL 
A  discussion  (reported  by  Boswell)  arose 
after  dinner  at  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald's 
whether  the  young  lord  was  justified  in 
his  refusal.  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  "per- 
haps in  point  of  interest  he  did  wrong, 
but  in  point  of  dignity  he  did  well."  Sir 
Alexander  insisted  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  intended  it  as  an 
advantageous  tijing  for  him.    "Why,  sir," 


said  Johnson,  "  Lord  Chatham  might 
think  it  an  advantageous  thing  for  him  to 
make  him  a  vintner,  and  get  him  all  the 
Portugal  trade  ;  but  he  would  have  de- 
meaned himself  strangely  had  he  accepted 
of  such  a  situation  :  sir,  had  he  gone  sec- 
retary, while  his  inferior  was  ambassador, 
he  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  rank 
and  family!"  This  is  one  of  the  many 
instances  in  which  Johnson  was  led  astray 
by  his  reverence  for  rank  and  fondness 
for  argument. 

The  old  earl  died  at  Bath  in  1767,  and 
a  minute  account  of  the  funeral  is  given 
by  Whitefield,  his  spiritual  guide.  It  was 
as  members  of  the  Methodist  congrega- 
tion headed  by  Selina,  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon, and  to  be  in  constant  communion 
with  that  pious  lady  and  her  sect,  that 
the  Buchans  had  left  Scotland  for  Bath. 
Henry  had  no  serious  call,  and  it  was 
probably  for  that  reason  that,  whilst  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  was  allowed  to 
spend  his  vacations  at  the  house  of  the 
Erskines  of  Cardross.  Here  he  was  well 
cared  for  by  the  mistress  of  the  establish- 
ment, a  character  in  her  way,  who  was 
proud  of  her  charge,  and  in  after  years, 
when  he  became  famous,  delighted  to 
recall  traits  of  his  boyhood.  After  ex- 
pressing her  admiration  of  his  bright 
sm.ile  and  happy  temper,  she  would  add  : 
"  But,  dear-sakes !  he  was  a  desperate 
laddie  for  losing  his  pocket-hankies."  Of 
his  subsequent  career  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  we  are  only  told  that,  amongst 
other  subjects,  he  took  up  civil  law, 
rhetoric,  and  moral  philosophy  under  Pro- 
fessors Wallace,  Hugh  Blair,  and  Adam 
Ferguson.  Whilst  studying  for  the  law, 
he  was  a  sedulous  attendant  at  the  Forum 
Debating  Society,  and  he  wrote  some 
pieces  of  poetry,  one  of  which,  "  The  Net- 
tle and  the  Sensitive  Plant,"  arrived  at 
the  dignity  of  print.  He  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in 
1768. 

The  rapid  rise  of  the  younger  brother 
belongs  to  the  romance  of  the  English 
Bar,  and  (as  related  by  himself)  was  a 
romance  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  the 
story  of  the  sixty  retainers  that  were 
pressed  upon  him  as  he  left  the  court 
after   his   speech  for  Captain  Baillie,  is 
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apocryphal  on  the  face  of  it.  It  is  also 
irreconcilable  with  another  story,  that  the 
year  following  he  hurried  to  his  friend 
Reynolds  with  a  banknote  for  r,ooo/.,  his 
fee  for  the  defence  of  Admiral  Keppel, 
and  flourished  it  in  the  air,  exclaiming, 
'^Voila  the  nonsuit  of  cow-beef  !  "  Noth- 
ing of  this  kind  is  recorded  of  Henry 
Erskine,  who  rose  steadily  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  profession  without  the  stimu- 
lant of  poverty  or  any  extraordinary  occur- 
rence of  good  luck.  "I  believe,"  writes 
his  son,  "  when  my  father  began  his  law 
career  in  Edinbui-gh,  reluctantly  —  for  he 
wished  to  go  into  the  English  Church  — 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  leading  a  very 
idle  life.  He  had  inherited,  as  his  share 
of  his  father's  property,  200/.  a  year;  his 
musical  gifts  were  unusual  —  he  was,  in- 
deed, '  no  crowder  on  an  untuned  fiddle  ; ' 
his  manners  in  the  highest  degree  pol- 
ished and  captivating;  his  good-nature 
and  high  spirits  made  him  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  men  in  Scotland."  Ed- 
inburgh, he  continues,  was  at  that  time 
full  of  attraction  to  a  young  man :  most 
of  the  Scotch  nobility  spent  the  winter 
there,  and  Sydney  Smith  could  not  have 
said  of  the  people  then,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, that  they  were  *'a  pack  of  cards 
without  honors."  If  Sydney  Smith  could 
not  resist  a  joke  at  the  aspect  of  his 
Scotch  friends,  he  was  always  ready  to 
do  justice  to  their  sterling  qualities. 
"When,"  he  exclaims,  "shall  I  see  Scot- 
land again?  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
happy  days  passed  there,  amidst  odious 
smells,  barbarous  sounds,  bad  suppers, 
excellent  hearts,  and  most  enlightened 
and  cultivated  understandings." 

If  the  humorous  divine  had  known  Ed- 
inburgh society  when  Henry  Erskine  first 
played  a  leading  part  in  it,  he  would  have 
found  worse  drawbacks  to  its  agreeability 
than  odious  smells,  barbarous  sounds,  or 
bad  suppers.  It  was  lamentably  wanting 
in  refinement:  the  best  (or  worst)  of  its 
conviviality  was  to  be  found  in  taverns; 
and  the  highest  compliment  to  a  fair  lady, 
the  most  devoted  act  of  gallantry,  was  to 
get  drunk  in  toasting  her. 

The  scene  is  the  Canongate,  by  which 
Susannah,  Countess  of  Eglintoun,  and 
her  seven  lovely  daughters,  are  returning 
from  a  ball  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  in 
sedaji  chairs  by  the  light  of  flaming  torch- 
es, each  attended  by  a  cavalier  with  his 
hat  in  one  hand  and  his  drawn  sword  in 
the  other.  The  procession  over,  and  the 
farewell  bows  and  courtesies  formally  ex- 
changed, the  gentlemen  retire  to  the  sup- 


per-room, where  one  proposes  a  toast  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice  and  empties  his 
glass.  Another  names  another  lady  and 
does  the  same.  The  first  repeats  the 
ceremony  with  another  glass.  The  sec- 
ond responds  to  the  challenge;  and  so 
they  go  on,  as  in  a  German  drinking  duel, 
till  one  drops  senseless  on  the  floor. 
Their  example  is  followed  by  the  rest  of 
the  party,  who  pair  off  for  the  purpose. 
This  custom  was  called  "saving  the  la- 
dies," why,  does  not  appear;  although 
some  of  them  were  said  to  take  pride  in 
the  prowess  of  their  champions,  as  if 
warmth  of  heart  was  proved  by  hardness 
of  head.  One  of  the  earliest  of  Henry 
Erskine's  essays  in  rhyme  is  a  copy  of 
verses,  printed  in  the  Edittburgh  Weekly 
Magazine  of  May,  i77l,on  the  St.  Cecilia 
Catch  Club,  by  whom  the  practice  was 
carried  to  excess.  The  manuscript  copy 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  is  headed  in  his 
handwriting:  "Wrote  on  purpose  to  be 
spoken  at  the  end  of  the  play  bespoke  by 
that  Club  in  the  character  of  a  lady  who 
had  just  received  her  ticket  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  sav'd  her.  In  this  elegant 
Society  every  lady  is  saved  to  whose 
health  a  certain  quantity  of  hot  punch  is 
drunk.  Such  as  have  no  such  feat  per- 
formed for  their  sake  are  damn'd.  Wrote 
at  Edinr,  1770."  After  alluding  to  the 
old-fashioned  practice  ofwooing,  he  con- 
tinues :  — 

But  this  wise  age,  by -luxury  refin'd, 
Has  left  these  little  wily  arts  behind  ; 
Flushed  with  the  juice  of  Gallia's  rosy  bunch, 
They  court  the  fair  in  "constables"  of  Punch. 
The  dauntless  youth,  secure  in  stomach  wide, 
With  eager  transport  swills  the  smoking  tide  ; 
For  on  this  noble,  great,  heroic  draught, 
His  fair  one's  fame  must  sink,  or  rise  aloft. 

The  Assembly  Rooms,  the  Almack's  of 
Scotland,  are  thus  described:  — 

The  dancing-room  [in  the  old  Assembly 
Close]  is  neither  elegant  nor  commodious. 
The  door  is  so  disposed,  that  a  stream  of  air 
rushes  through  it  into  the  room,  and  as  the 
footmen  are  allowed  to  stand  with  their  flam- 
beaux in  the  entry,  before  the  entertainment  is 
half  over,  the  room  is  filled  with  smoak,  almost 
to  suffocation.  There  are  two  tea  or  card 
rooms,  but  no  supper- room.  When  balls  are 
given  in  the  assembly  room,  and  after  them 
supper,  nothing  can  be  more  awkward  or  in- 
commodious to  the  company  than  the  want  of 
distinct  apartments  for  supper  and  dancing. 
At  present,  upon  these  occasions,  the  table  is 
covered  in  the  dancing-room  before  the  com- 
pany meets.  Additional  tables  are  set  out, 
where  room  is  made  for  them  by  the  dancing 
being  over.     Chairs  are  to  be  brought  in,  and 
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waiters  are  pouring  in  with  dishes,  while  the 
company  are  standing  all  the  while  in  the  floor. 

To  engage  a  lady  to  dance  was  called 
"lifting  "  her,  which  was  a  serious  matter 
at  a  time  when  the  engagement  was  for 
the  whole  evening,  there  being  no  change 
of  partners;  and  it  is  told  in  proof  of 
Henry  Erskine's  kindness  of  heart  that 
he  was  wont  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any 
neglected  maiden,  with  the  tickets  with- 
out which  a  couple  could  not  take  their 
places  in  a  set,  and  the  oranges  equally 
prescribed  by  custom  for  the  refreshment 
of  his  partner  after  the  dance. 

Mr.  Erskine,  who  shone  among  the  dancers 
—  a  circumstance  that  was  afterwards  "cast 
up  to  him  "  —  used  to  relate  several  little  anec- 
dotes regarding  this  etiquette  of  oranges.  One 
country  youth,  he  remembered,  who  was  more 
at  home' with  the  compounding  of  certain  fes- 
tive beverages  at  midnight  than  with  the  rou- 
tine of  the  ball-room,  yet  wishing  to  do  by  his 
partner  everything  that  was  right,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  young  lady  at  the  close  of  a  dance  : 
"  Miss,  wud  ye  tak'  a  leemon  ?  "  It  frequently 
happened  that  a  young  lady  suddenly  called 
upon  to  dance  would  hand  over  to  another, 
whose  fate  it  was  to  "sit  out,"  the  refreshment 
upon  which  she  had  been  engaged,  with  a  cau- 
tion against  an  undue  consumption  of  the  fruit. 

In  the  fourth  year  (1772)  after  he  was 
admitted  an  advocate,  he  was  married  to 
Christian  Fullerton,  of  an  old  and  honor- 
able family,  heiress  presumptive  through 
her  mother  to  the  property  of  Newhal), 
in  Fife.  His  suit  was  pressed  in  verse 
and  prose,  and,  judging  from  the  quantity 
of  rhyme  expended  in  it,  must  have  been 
unusually  long  and  sufficiently  beset  with 
obstacles  to  illustrate  the  Shakspearian 
adage  that  the  course  of  true  love  never 
did  run  smooth.  Forty  pages  of  the  MS. 
volume  containing  his  poetical  pieces,  are 
filled  with  love  elegies,  written  in  1770, 
addressed  to  Amanda:  in  the  first  of 
vhich  he  complains  that  the  narrowness 
of  his  fortune  obliges  him  to  conceal  his 
passion.  Then  come  "To  Amanda  in 
Sickness,"  "On  leaving  Amanda  in  the 
Spring,"  and  so  on.  They  are  somewhat 
wanting  in  ease,  grace,  and  fancy;  defi- 
ciencies for  which  Colonel  Fergusson 
accounts  by  their  earnestness  and  truth  : 
and  there  is  certainly  high  authority  for 
declaring  that  poets  succeed  better  in  fic- 
tion than  in  truth.*  Accordinsf  to  their 
son,  "she   was    exceedingly   clever;    her 

*  "The  Congratulation,"  addressed  by  Waller  to 
Charles  II.  on  the  Restoration,  was  inferior  in  poetical 
merit  to  his  "  Panegyric"  on  Cromwell.  When  the 
king  told  the  poet  of  the  inferiority,  he  replied  :  "Poets, 
sire,  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth." 


intuitive  sagacity  in  seeing  into  people's 
characters  hardly  ever  failed."  She  proved 
an  excellent  although  what  is  called  a 
notable  wife.  Not  content  with  having 
the  entire  management  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  she  would  occasionally 
trouble  him  with  questions  concerning 
them  when  the  enquiry  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  inopportune;  as  when  she 
roused  him  from  a  fit  of  meditation  or 
much-needed  nap  with,  "  Harry,  lovey, 
Where's  your  white  waistcoat?" 

The  newly  married  couple  set  up  house 
(if  it  could  be  called  house)  in  one  of  the 
lofty  tenements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  High  Court;  and  here,  "in  the  very 
centre  of  the  fashionable  world,"  they 
dispensed  hospitality  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  relatives.  At  this  period  al- 
most the  only  special  invitation  was  to 
take  a  dish  of  tea  at  four  o'clock  —  the 
dinner  hour  being  three.  Etiquette  re- 
quired that  the  tea  should  be  tasted  with 
the  teaspoon,  and  that  the  hostess  should 
ask  if  it  was  "  agreeable."  The  teaspoons 
were  numbered  to  ensure  each  guest  get- 
ting his  or  her  own  at  the  second  cup. 
This  species  of  reception,  remarks  Colonel 
Fergusson,  is  said  to  have  been  as  popu- 
lar with  gentlemen  as  with  the  ladies. 
This  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  con- 
vivial habits  of  the  period,  when  the  fes- 
tive meal  was  the  supper,  and  the  chosen 
scene  of  rollicking  enjoyment  the  tavern. 
The  picture  (in  "Guy  Mannering")  of 
Counsellor  Pleydell  at  High  Jinks  was 
notoriously  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Church  were 
as  prone  to  strong  potations  as  the  law- 
yers and  the  lairds.  The  most  important 
ecclesiastical  affairs  were  discussed  at 
supper,  and  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle  dis- 
tinctly lays  down  that,  till  long  after  the 
middle  of  the  century,  no  clergyman 
could  hope  for  success  unless  his  head 
was  hard  enough  to  bear  him  scatheless 
through  the  "convivialities"  of  society.* 

It  was  highly  to  Henry  Erskine's  cred- 
it, therefore,  that  he  never  indulged  in 
any  description  of  excess,  and  if  occa- 
sionally he  passed  an  evening  with  the 
famous  topers  and  humorists  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  became  a  member  of  their  clubs, 
he  was  acting  on  the  same  principle  as 
Pepys,  who,  by  way  of  apology  for  keep- 
ing company  with  Killigrew  and  the  like, 
sets  down  in  his  diary  :  "  Loose  company, 
but  worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once  —  to 
know  the  nature  of  it,  and  the  manner  of 

*  "Autobiography."  He  was  called  "Jupiter  "  Car- 
lyle from  his  resemblance  to  the  Jupiter  Tonans  in  thft 
Pantheon. 
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their  talk  and  lives."  Thus  Erskine  lived 
on  intimate  terms,  without  catching  the 
infection,  with  his  kinsman  the  Earl  of 
Kellie,  who  was  as  famous  for  loose  living 
as  for  his  musical  talents  and  his  songs. 
The  earl  was  giving  an  amusing  account 
of  a  sermon  which  he  heard  in  a  church 
in  Italy,  where  the  priest  was  expatiating 
on  the  miracle  of  St.  Anthony's  preach- 
ing with  such  unction  during  a  sea  voyage 
that  the  fishes  held  their  heads  out  of  the 
water  to  listen  to  him.  "  I  can  well  be- 
lieve the  miracle,"  remarked  Erskine, 
"  when  your  Lordship  was  at  church,  there 
was  at  least  one  fish  out  of  water."  In  a 
picture  of  the  alleged  miracle,  the  listen- 
ing lobsters  were  painted  red,  as  if  ready 
boiled  for  the  occasion.  When  this  was 
•objected  to  the  painter,  he  replied  that  it 
simply  made  the  miracle  the  greater. 

One  of  Lord  Stowell's  recollections  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  visit  to  Edinburgh  in  1773 
was  that  the  doctor  was  treated  by  the 
Scottish  literati  with  a  degree  of  defer- 
ence bordering  on  pusillanimity,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Crosbie  (an  eminent 
advocate),  whom  he  characterizes  as  an 
intrepid  talker  and  the  only  man  who 
was  disposed  to  stand  up  to  the  lexicogra- 
pher.* Colonel  Fergusson,  whose  nation- 
al pride  seems  to  have  been  sorely  wound- 
ed by  Johnson's  habitual  sarcasms  on  the 
Scotch,  says  that  "the  description  of  his 
treatment  of  the  hospitable  and  long-suf- 
fering people  of  Edinburgh  is  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  boil."  Was  it  from 
fear  or  indignation  that  Erskine  held 
aloof  from  the  illustrious  visitor,  to  whom 
he  was  presented  by  Boswell  at  an  acci- 
dental meeting  in  the  Parliament  Close? 
After  an  interchange  of  bows,  Erskine 
merely  said,  "  Your  servant,  sir,"  and 
passed  on;  pausing  a  moment  to  slip  a 
shilling  into  Boswell's  hand  for  (in  an 
.aside)  the  sight  of  his  bear.  Boswell  ex- 
presses the  warmest  gratitude  to  his  wife 
for  her  reception  of  his  redoubtable 
friend,  and  says  that  his  conversation 
soon  charmed  her  into  a  forgetfulness  of 
his  external  appearance.  Colonel  Fer- 
gusson states  that  she  was  one  of  the 
most  exasperated  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  and  said  that  she  had  often 
heard  of  a  man  leading  about  a  bear,  but 
never  before  of  the  man  being  led  by  the 
nose  by  the  animal.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
he  was  publicly  kissed  by  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Eglintoun. 

Speaking  of  1752,  Dr.  Alexander  Car- 
lyle  states  that  it  was  about  this  period 

♦  Croker's  Boswell.    Royal  oct.  edition,  p.  270. 


that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
became  a  theatre  for  young  lawyers, 
elected  as  elders,  to  display  their  elo- 
quence, and  he  mentions  several  who  af- 
terwards rose  to  eminence  as  having  first 
attracted  attention  on  this  singularly 
chosen  arena.  Far  from  bei ng  exclusively 
clerical,  the  subjects  were  frequently  of  a 
nature  to  afford  an  almost  unlimited  scope 
to  oratory;  as,  for  example,  when  Home's 
"  Douglas  "  raised  the  question  whether 
it  was  befitting  a  minister  to  compose  and 
publish  a  stage  play,  or  even  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  representation  of  one.  The 
Assembly,  after  much  animated  debate, 
passed  a  resolution  forbidding  the  clergy 
to  countenance  the  theatre;  but  little  or 
no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  it,  and 
in  the  year  1784,  when  Mrs.  Siddons  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  no  important 
business  could  be  fixed  for  the  evenings 
on  which  she  acted,  when  (as  we  learn 
from  Dr.  Carlyle)  all  the  younger  mem- 
bers, clergy  and  laity,  took  their  stations 
in  the  theatre  by  three  in  the  afternoon. 

Conspicuous  amongst  these  was  Henry 
Erskine,  who  had  been  elected  an  elder 
about  the  same  time  when  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  advocacy,  and  had  taken  all 
along  an  active  share  in  their  debates; 
finding  them  an  excellent  school  for  pub- 
lic speaking  as  well  as  an  agreeable  relax- 
ation. Speaking  of  a  leading  elder  to 
whom  he  was  frequently  opposed,  he  was 
wont  to  say  that  "running  down  Hill" 
was  easy  and  pleasant  work.  He  be- 
longed to  the  section  called  the  "  High- 
flyers," the  prevalent  accusation  against 
whom  was  fanaticism.  A  popular  carica- 
ture, entitled  "The  Modern  Hercules 
Destroying  the  Hydra  Fanaticism,"  rep- 
resents Dr.  Carlyle  brandishing  a  club 
over  the  monster,  whose  heads  include 
portraits  of  Dr.  Dalzell  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  Dr.  John  Erskine  of  the  Grey- 
friars  Church,  Henry  Erskine  with  finger 
upraised  in  a  warning  attitude,  and  one  or 
two  other  leaders  of  that  school.  They 
retorted  on  the  adverse  section  of  the 
"  Moderates "  by  the  charge  of  scepti- 
cism or  indifference,  and  by  alleging  that 
their  toleration  was  only  for  their  own 
side.  "  When  the  powers  of  darkness 
roasted  this  Moderation,  they  let  the  spit 
standstill:  one  side  was  burnt  to  a  coal, 
and  the  other  was  blood  raw."  The 
strength  of  the  rival  parties  was  brought 
to  a  test  when  Erskine  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  vacant  post  of  procurator  to 
the  Church,  and  was  beaten  by  a  narrow 
majority ;  the  successful  candidate  being 
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William  Robertson  (the  eldest  son  of  the 
historian),  who  took  the  title  of  Lord  Rob- 
ertson on  his  promotion  to  the  bench. 

That  Erskine's  eventual  success  at  the 
bar  was  in  some  measure  owing  to  the 
distinction  he  acquired  in  the  Assembly 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  of  his  causes  of  which  there  is 
any  record  was  a  clerical  one,  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  James  Lawson,  who  had  been 
kept  out  of  the  ministry  for  six  years 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  on 
grounds  which,  according  to  a  dissenting 
minority  of  the  elders,  would  have  equally 
justified  the  rejection  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  case  came  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1778  by  petition,  complaining  of  the 
rejection  of  a  discourse  he  had  delivered 
as  part  of  his  trials.  Erskine  appeared 
as  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  "  and  after 
everything  that  human  tongue  could  say 
had  been  urged  in  his  favor  and  against 
him,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  read  the 
discourse  to  which  exception  had  been 
taken,  but  this  proposal  was  promptly 
checked  by  Erskine  withdrawing  the  ap- 
peal." No  reason  is  given  or  suggested 
for  this  proceeding,  and  the  inevitable 
conclusion  is  that  he  dreaded  the  effect 
the  formal  perusal  of  the  discourse  might 
have  upon  the  interests  of  his  client,  who 
persevered  notwithstanding  in  a  succes- 
sion of  abortive  efforts  to  become  a  li- 
censed preacher  till  his  name  had  grown 
into  a  byword. 

Although  this  is  the  first  of  Erskine's 
recorded  cases,  he  must  already  have  ac- 
quired distinction  at  the  bar.  His  quali- 
ties were  precisely  of  the  character  that 
struck  at  once.  He  only  required  to  be 
seen,  heard,  and  known,  to  be  appreci- 
ated. Lord  Cockburn  speaks  of  "  his 
tall  and  rather  slender  figure,  a  face 
sparkling  with  vivacity,  a  clear,  sweet 
voice,  and  a-  general  appearance  of  ele- 
gance, which  gave  him  a  striking  and 
pleasing  appearance."  Lord  Jeffrey  says 
that  "he  was  distinguished  not  only 
by  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit, 
and  the  gracefulness,  ease,  and  vivacity 
of  his  eloquence,  but  by  the  still  rarer 
power  of  keeping  those  seducing  qualities 
in  perfect  subordination  to  his  judgment. 
By  their  assistance  he  could  not  only 
make  the  most  repulsive  subjects  agree- 
able, but  the  most  abstruse,  easy  and  in- 
telligible. All  his  wit  was  argument,  and 
each  of  his  delightful  illustrations  a  mate- 
rial step  in  his  reasoning."  Here  again 
Lord  Cockburn  agrees  :  "  His  playfulness 
was  always  an  argumentative  instrument. 
He  reasoned  in  wit ;  and,  untempted  by 


the  bad  taste,  and  the  weakness  of  desir- 
ing to  prolong  it  for  his  own  sake,  it  ceased 
the  very  instant  that  the  reasoning  was 
served." 

"  Nevertheless,"  adds  this  fine  observer 
and  practised  speaker,  "notwithstanding 
the  fascination  it  threw  around  him,  he 
had  better  have  been  without  the  power. 
It  established  obstructing  associations  of 
cheerfulness  whenever  he  appeared,  in 
the  public  mind."  By  "  obstructive  asso- 
ciations of  cheerfulness  "  must  be  meant 
the  tendency  to  laugh,  the  expectation  of 
being  amused,  which  is  inevitably  if  unin- 
tentionally provoked  by  a  known  wit,  a 
practised  joker,  even  when  he  wishes  to 
be  serious ;  and  when  the  envied  pos- 
sessor of  the  power  had  "  better  be  with- 
out it,"  is  when  he  is  addressing  grave 
people  who  cannot  disassociate  vivacity 
and  fancy  from  shallowness,  and  mistake 
dulness  for  depth. 

The  Temple  late  two  brother  sergeants  saw 
Who  deemed  each  other  oracles  of  law  ; 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split, 
And  shook  his  head  at  Murray  as  a  wit. 

According  to  Colonel  Fergusson,  the 
Scotch  bar,  when  Erskine  began  to  take 
a  lead  in  it,  savored  not  a  little  of  the  unc- 
tion of  Donald  Cargill  or  George  White- 
field.  "  Further,  the  language  of  the 
courts  at  this  time  was  little  better  than 
an  imperfect  dialect  of  English,  with 
neither  the  strength  and  precision  of  the 
southern  tongue,  nor  the  quaint,  graphic 
power  of  the  Scotch  when  spoken  in  its 
purity.  It  was  the  custom,  also,  at  this 
time,  for  counsel  to  address  the  judges 
according  to  certain  obsolete  forms,  and 
in  a  whining  tone,  the  exact  cadence  of 
which  was  prescribed  ;  and  to  have  abated 
from  which  would  have  been  an  unpardon- 
able liberty  in  the  eyes  of  the  lords  of 
Council  and  Session."  We  find  it  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  with  what  we  know  of  the 
contemporaneous  eloquence  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  where  many  of  the  per- 
formers were  the  same,  and  indications 
are  not  wanting  that  prior  to  the  period  in 
question  the  Scotch  judges  were  occa- 
sionally startled  out  of  their  sobriety  by 
rhetorical  displays  of  an  aspiring  or  even 
melodramatic  order.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  exciting  scene  in  a 
court  of  justice  than  that  which  (in  or 
about  1750)  led  to  Wedderburn's  (Lord 
Loughborough's)  abandonment  of  the 
Scotch  for  the  English  bar. 

Shortly  after  commencing  practice  at 
the  Scotch  bar,  he  happened  to  be  op- 
posed  to  Mr.   Lockhart,  at  that  time  a 
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leading  counsel.  In  replying  to  an  im- 
passioned appeal  of  this  powerful  oppo- 
nent, he  summed  up  an  ironical  picture  of 
Mr.  Lockhart's  eloquence  in  these  sarcas- 
tic terms  :  "  Nay,  my  lords,  if  tears  could 
have  moved  your  lordships,  tears,  sure  I 
am,  would  not  have  been  wanting."  The 
lord  president  immediately  interrupted 
the  young  counsel,  and  told  him  he  was 
pursuing  a  very  indecorous  course  of  ob- 
servation. Wedderburn  maintained  with 
spirit  that  he  had  said  nothing  he  was  not 
well  entitled  to  say,  and  would  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  again.  The  lord 
president,  irritated  at  so  bold  an  answer 
from  a  junior,  rejoined  in  a  manner,  the 
personality  of  which  provoked  the  advo- 
cate to  tell  his  lordship  that  he  had  said 
as  a  judge  what  he  dared  not  justify  as  a 
gentleman.  The  president  invoked  the 
protection  of  his  brother  judges,  and 
Wedderburn  was  ordered  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  court  to  make  a  most 
abject  apology,  on  pain  of  deprivation. 
He  refused,  and  threw  off  his  gown.* 

It  was  not  long,  we  are  told,  before  even 
the  law  lords,  who  were  most  antiquated 
in  their  ideas,  began  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  the  new  style,  introduced 
by  Erskine,  to  the  dry  and  somniferous 
prosing  of  the  old.  Having  to  address 
"the  fifteen  "  in  a  case  which  presented 
no  difficulty,  he  began:  "My  lords,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  so  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  the  evidence  that  I  shall  adduce 
so  perfectly  conclusive,  that  I  am  happy 
to  say  I  shall  not  need  to  take  up  much 
of  your  lordships'  time.  I  shall  be  very 
brief."  This  exordium  did  not  at  all  fall 
in  with  the  expectations  or  wishes  of  their 
lordships,  who  either  had  more  time  on 
their  hands  than  they  knew  what  to  do 
with,  or  had  settled  themselves  down  for 
an  intellectual  treat,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment was  expressed  by  one  of  them  who 
called  out :  "  Hoots,  Maister  Harry,  dinna 
be  brief,  dinna  be  brief." 

"  His  wit,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "was 
renowned  and,  as  it  made  him  the  life  of 
society,  placed  him  as  the  first  favorite  of 
the  courts  ;  but  it  was  also  used  in  ex- 
cess, partly  owing  to  the  audience  whom 
he  addressed,  the  fifteen  judges,  who  re- 
quired to  be  relieved  in  their  dull  work, 
and  as  soon  as  he  began,  expected  to  be 
made  gay."  They  gladly  caught  up  and 
threw  back  the  ball  which  he  flung  to 
them.  Opening  the  case  of  a  venerable 
spinster   with   a   name   provocative   of  a 

*  The  Lives  of  Twelve  Eminent  Judges.  By  W.  C. 
Townsend,  Esq.,  M.A.  London.  1846.  In  two  vol- 
umes.    Vol.  i.,  p.  167. 
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pun,  he  began  :  "  Maclean  and  Donald, 
the  defendants  ;  Tickle,  the  plaintiff,  my 
lord  !  "  "  Tickle  her  yourself,  Harry,  you 
can  do  it  as  well  as  I,"  was  the  retort  of 
the  presiding  judge.  Like  his  brother,  he 
was  extremely  popular  with  the  juniors  of 
the  bar,  and  never  failed  to  throw  his 
broad  shield  over  them  when,  with  or 
without  reason,  they  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  bench.  A  young  coun- 
sel, who  was  with  him  in  an  important 
cause,  bad  ventured  to  say  that  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  what  had  just  fallen 
from  their  lordships.  This  called  forth  a 
sharp  reproof,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
junior  and  the  probable  prejudice  of  the 
client,  when  Erskine  gallantly  came  to 
the  rescue  by  expressing  the  fullest  con- 
currence in  the  contrition  felt  by  his 
young  friend  at  an  imprudence  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  inexperience,  "  for  when 
he  has  practised  as  long,  or  half  as  long, 
at  this  bar  as  I  have,  I  can  safely  assure 
your  lordships  that  he  will  be  surprised 
at  nothing  your  lordships  may  say." 
With  some  of  their  lordships  it  must  have 
been  no  easy  matter  to  be  grave.  In  a 
case  where  Erskine,  David  Cathcart 
(afterwards  Lord  Alloway),  and  John 
Clerk  (afterwards  Lord  Eldin),  were  en- 
gaged, the  judge,  Lord  Polkemmet,  thus 
addressed  the  advocates  :  — 

Weel,  Maister  Askine,  I  hae  heard  3'ou,  an' 
I  thocht  ye  were  richt ;  syne  I  heard  you, 
Dauvid,  an'  I  thocht >/^  were  richt ;  and  noo  I 
hae  heard  Maister  Clerk,  an'  I  think  he's  the 
richtest  amang  ye.  That  bauthers  me,  ye  see  ! 
Sae  I  maun  e'en  tak  hame  the  process  and 
whamble't  i'  my  wame  a  wee,  ower  my  toddy  — 
and  syne  ye'se  hae  an  Interlocitor. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  an  English 
baron  of  the  Exchequer  who  complained 
of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  after  hearing 
both  sides,  and  begged  the  counsel  to 
come  to  an  understanding  amongst  them- 
selves. Lord  Braxfield  freely  indulged  on 
the  bench  the  coarse  humor  for  which  he 
was  famous  in  private  life.  A  sample  of 
the  kind  of  colloquy  that  took  place 
amongst  their  lordships  is  given  in  "  Red- 
gauntlet  :"  — 

"  What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch 
next  ? "  said  an  acute  metaphysical  judge  (Lord 
Karnes)  aside  to  his  brethren.  "  This  is  a  daft 
cause,  Bladderskate.  What  say  ye  tili't,  ye 
bitch  ?  "  "  Nothing,  mj^ord,"  answered  Blad- 
derskate. "  I  say  nothing,  but  pray  to  Heaven 
to  keep  our  own  wits."  "Amen,  amen,"  an- 
swered his  learned  brother,  "for  some  of  us 
have  but  few  to  spare." 

Having  to  be  examined  as  a  witness  in 
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a  consiston'al  court  before  Mr.  Commis- 
sary Balfour,  a  pompous,  absurd  person, 
Erskine  so  framed  his  answers  as  to  turn 
the  whole  proceedings  into  ridicule:  — 

It  was  only  when  everybody  in  Court  was 
shaking  with  laughter  that  a  suspicion  of  the 
truth  dawned  upon  the  judge ;  when  he,  in 
vain,  tried  to  restore  order.  With  even  super- 
added dignity  of  utterance  he,  at  last,  was 
driven  to  pronounce  the  words:  "At  this 
shameful  point  in  the  proceedings  of  this  Court, 
it  grieves  me  to  have  to  say  that  the  intimacy 
of  the  friend  must  yield  to  the  severity  of  the 
judge.  Macer,  —  forthwith  conduct  Mr.  Ers- 
kine to  the  Tolbooth!"  To  the  increased 
amusement  of  the  audience,  the  only  notice  of 
this  awful  mandate  that  the  macer  deigned  to 
take  was  to  reply,  with  ill-concealed  disgust,  — 
''Hoots  I  Mr.  Ba'four!" 

Meeting  Balfour,  who  was  suffering 
from  lameness,  he  asked  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  was  informed  in  labored  and 
tortuous  phraseology  that  Balfour  had 
fallen  in  getting  over  a  stile  on  his  broth- 
er's property.  "  Well,  Balfour,  it  was  a 
mercy  it  was  not  your  own  stile  (style)  or 
you  would  certainly  have  broken  your 
neck." 

The  Scotch  bench  and  bar  were  then 
principally  filled  and  recruited  from  the 
landed  aristocracy,  and  did  their  best  to 
be  as  exclusive  in  their  way  as  the  old 
French  nobility.  Thus  an  influential 
section  of  them  opposed  a  steady  resist- 
ance to  the  claim  of  a  gentleman  named 
Wright  to  be  admitted  of  the  faculty  on 
the  ground  of  low  birth,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Ers- 
kine that  the  opposition  was  overcome. 
His  protease  got  little  or  no  practice,  and 
died  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  His 
death  was  announced  to  Erskine  by  Sher- 
iff Anstruther,  who  added:  "They  say 
he  has  left  no  effects^..  "  That  is  not 
surprising,"  was  the  rejoinder,  "as  he 
had  no  causes^  he  could  have  no  effects.^'' 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
what  was  a  good  joke  at  the  time,  and  has 
since  become  a  hackneyed  one  with  many 
reputed  fathers,  has  been  traced  to  Henry 
Erskine.  The  punning  inscription  Tii 
Doces  on  a  tea-chest  has  been  claimed  for 
him.  At  a  circuit  dinner  to  the  bar.  Lord 
Kames  had  directed  that  port  wine  only 
should  be  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  many  audible 
hints  for  claret.  At  length  when  hard 
pressed,  in  the  hope  of  producing  a  di- 
version, he  turned  to  Erskine  and  asked  : 
"What  can  have  become  of  the  Dutch, 
who  only  the  other  day  were  drubbed  off 
the    Doggerbank    by  Admiral   Parker.?" 


"  I  suppose,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply, 
"  they  are  like  ourselves,  conjined fo  port.''^ 
The  dearth  of  claret  at  a  judicial  table 
seems  to  have  been  a  standing  grievance, 
although  "Jupiter"  Carlyle  states  that  he 
remembered  claret,  fresh  from  the  cask, 
being  hawked  round  Edinburgh  at  eight- 
pence  a  quart.  Erskine  was  dining  with 
Lord  Armadale  when,  being  confined  to 
port,  he  addressed  the  host  in  parody  of 
an  old  song:  — 

Kind  sir,  it's  for  your  courtesie. 
When  I  come  here  to  dine,  sir, 

For  the  love  you  bear  to  me, 
Give  me  the  claret  wine,  sir. 

To  which   Mrs.  Honeyman,  the  hostess, 
retorted  readily:  — 

Drink  the  port,  the  claret's  dear, 

Erskine,  Erskine  ; 
Ye'll  get  fou  on't,  never  fear, 

My  Jo,  Erskine. 

Henry  Erskine  warmly  co-operated  with 
his  brother.  Lord  Buchan,  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, and  his  name  heads  the  list  of  ordi- 
nary members,  dating  from  the  first  formal 
meeting  on  Nov.  14,  1782.  His  subse- 
quent attendance  was  irregular,  and  he 
was  accused  of  not  having  made  a  dona- 
tion to  the  society,  upon  which  he  wrote 
to  the  secretary,  regretting  that  he  had 
been  unable  to  attend  their  meetings  for 
some  time  past,  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  he  enclosed  "a  donation  which,  if 
you  keep  it  long  enough,  will  be  the  great- 
est curiosity  you  have."  This  was  a 
guinea  of  George  JII. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  mem- 
bers of  this  society  was  Hugo  Arnot  of 
Balcormo,  advocate,  author  of  the  "  His- 
tory of  Edinburgh."  It  was  to  him,  on 
his  assuming  the  title  of  fellow,  that  Lord 
Buchan  happily  applied  Pope's  couplet : 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fel- 
low, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello. 

Arnot  was  a  lantern-faced,  lean  and  at- 
tenuated figure  of  a  man,  of  avowedly 
sceptical  opinions.  The  white  horse  he 
ordinarily  bestrode  was  as  lanky  and 
sepulchral-looking  as  the  rider.  Return- 
ing from  a  Sunday-afternoon  ride,  he  met 
Erskine  coming  from  divine  service,  and 
called  out  to  him,  "  Where  have  you  been, 
Harry  .-^  What  has  a  man  of  your  sense 
to  do  consorting  with  a  parcel  of  old 
women  ?  I  protest  you  could  expect  to 
hear  nothing  new;  "  adding,  with  an  extra 
sneer,  "What,  now,  was  your  text?" 
"  Our  text,"  replied  Harry,  with  a  voice  of 
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impressive  solemity,  his  eye  sternly  fixed, 
the  while,  on  the  white  horse  and  his 
rider,  —  "  was  from  the  6th  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Revelation  and  the  8th  verse: 
'  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  Pale  Horse  : 
and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death, 
and  //^//followed  with  him.'" 

On  another  occasion,  when  Arnot,  taken 
to  task  for  his  irregularities,  was  contend- 
ing that  a  liberal  allowance  would  be  made 
by  a  gracious  Deity  for  the  errors  and 
temptations  of  the  flesh,  Erskine  replied 
by  an  impromptu  verse  :  — 

The  Scriptures  assure  us  that  much  is  forgiven 
To  flesh  and  to  blood  by  the  mercy  of  heaven  ; 
But  I've  searched  all  the  books,  and  texts  I 

find  none 
That  extend  such  forgiveness  to  Skin  and  to 

Bone. 

With  this  may  be  coupled  his  better- 
known  epigram  on  Moore's  translation  of 
Anacreon  :  — 

Oh,  mourn  not  for  Anacreon  dead  — 
Oh,  weep  not  for  Anacreon  fled  — 
The  lyre  still  breathes  he  touched  before, 
For  we  have  one  Anacreon  Moore. 

His  own  translation,  or  imitation,  of  the 
33rd  Ode  of  Anacreon  is  not  unworthy 
to  be  placed  alongside  of  Moore's,  and 
his  translations  from  Horace  are  marked 
by  grace  and  vivacity;  but  the  production 
which  won  him  a  place  amongst  poets, 
and  attained  at  one  time  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  popularity,  was  "The  Emi- 
grant :  an  Eclogue.  Occasioned  by  the 
late  numerous  Emigrations  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  Written  in  1773." 
After  going  through  several  editions,  it 
was  published,  in  1793,  as  a  "chap-book," 
and  sold  by  pedlars  or  chapmen  as  a  part 
of  their  penny  libraries.  The  verses  are 
smooth  and  , flowing,  and  that  a  sympa- 
thetic public  was  found  for  them  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  Scotland  is  intelligible 
enough,  but  they  want  the  genuine  poetic 
ring,  and,  so  far  as  the  higher  class  of 
readers  are  concerned,  they  lie  under  the 
very  serious  disadvantage  of  provoking  a 
comparison  with  "  The  Deserted  Village  " 
of  Goldsmith. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  min- 
istry, Erskine  was  appointed  lord  advo- 
cate in  the  place  of  Henry  Dundas,  after- 
wards Lord  Melville,  his  lifelong  rival 
and  competitor  for  place.  The  appoint- 
ment was  announced  to  him  in  a  letter 
dated  August  15,  1783,  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  prime  minister,  and  in  a 
congratulatory  letter  of  the  19th,  Adam 
writes :  — 


I  expect  soon  to  see  the  time  when  two  Ers' 
kines,  in  two  different  climates  practising,  are 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  where,  unlike  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  old,  the  one  will  not  be  in  the  shades 
below  when  the  other  is  in  heaven,  but  both  at 
once  lords  of  the  ascendant  in  their  respective 
hemispheres.  In  order  that  that  object  may 
be  attained  with  as  little. delay  as  possible,  I 
wish  you  with  all  convenient  speed  to  be  among 
us  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  if  any 
means  occur  by  which  I  can  tend  to  forward 
that  object,  you  have  only  to  desire  me  to  be 
upon  the  watch. 

He  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  seat 
till  many  years  afterwards,  and  he  re- 
mained in  Edinburgh  as  manager  for  the 
Whig  party  during  the  whole  of  the  strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  Pitt.  In  addition  to  the  office  of  lord 
advocate,  he  was  appointed  advocate  and 
state  counsellor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
on  his  Royal  Highness's  establishment  as 
great  steward  of  Scotland.  His  conti- 
dential  communications  with  the  Coalition 
were  carried  on  through  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas,  whose  letters  abound  with  proofs 
of  the  delusion  under  which  the  contest 
was  begun,  and  continued  on  their  part, 
until  the  general  election  placed  the  state 
of  public  opinion  beyond  a  doubt.  On 
December  18,  1783,  Sir  Thomas  writes  :  — 

Parliament  will  be  dissolved  on  Saturday  :  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  that  every  well- 
wisher  to  the  wellbeing  and  salvation  of  this 
Constitution  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
in  forming  the  new  Parliament  properly. 

Report  says  Pitt  is  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
Temple  Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

I  think  these  new  Ministers  are  so  little 
known  in  our  country,  that  those  who  are 
known,  although  not  Ministers,  may  still  have 
some  weight. 

Fox  was  with  the  King  after  Lord  Temple 
and  his  friends  came  out,  and  H.  M.  said  noth- 
ing to  him  out  of  the  common  road  of  business, 
which  is  rather  extraordinary.  However,  there 
is  little  doubt  of  a  dissolution. 

From  the  nicest  calculations  of  those  who 
know  all  the  connections  of  this  country,  it  is 
said  with  confidence  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion will  at  the  utmost  gain  twenty-four  votes 
from  amongst  our  friends,  whatever  they  may 
lose  in  the  jumble  from  their  own,  which  will 
secure  to  us  a  large  majority  in  the  new  Par- 
liament. 

When  the  dissolution  took  place,  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  sup- 
porters of  the  Coalition  lost  their  seats. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  1783,  he 
writes  to  say  that  Lord  Temple  had  re- 
signed, and  encloses  the  copy  of  an  ad- 
dress   to   the    king,  moved    by   Thomas 
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(Lord)  Erskine  and  seconded  by  Colonel 
Fitzpatrick  :  — 

It  needs  no  comment.  In  short,  the  disap- 
pointment, distraction,  confusion,  and  (I  had 
almost  said)  shame  of  these  our  opponents,  are 
not  to  be  described.  The  address  is  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  King  by  the  whole  House,  and  will 
probably  be  received  on  Wednesday. 

There  is  an  end  of  all  illusions  respecting  a 
dissolution. 

His  Majesty's  present  Administration  con- 
sists of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  Earl  Gower,  President  of 
the  Council  —  no  other  person  having  as  yet 
accepted,  or  now  being  likely  to  accept,  of  any 
office. 

In  short  the  game  is  up  with  them. 

Fox  says  he  hopes  that  you  and  Wight  have 
not  wrote  to  resign  your  offices,  and  desires 
you  may  not  think  of  doing  so. 

For  God's  sake  publish  the  address  in  every 
paper,  and  also  the  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  present  glorious  and  unparalleled 
Ministry,  that  it  may  be  proclaimed  to  the  re- 
motest corner  of  the  country.  I  wish  you  may 
be  able  to  make  sense  of  this  confused  letter, 
for  I  am  so  hurried,  and  twenty  people  talking 
to  me,  that  I  hardly  know  what  I  am  writing. 

Again,  a  week  further  on,  in  confident 
anticipation  of  an  assured  victory  ;  — 

London,  ist  January,  1784. 
My  dear  Harry,  —  I  am  delighted  to  find 
by  yours  of  the  26th  December  that  my  letters 
of  the  22nd,  with  the  copy  of  the  address,  had 
a  good  effect.  Believe  me,  the  game  is  up 
with  this  still-born  Administration.  They 
begin  to  look  upon  it  as  all  over  themselves; 

and   the   K has   lately  used  expressions 

which  are  not  very  promising  in  their  favor, — 
such  as,  *'  He  had  no  wish  to  turn  out  the  late 
Ministry ; "  and,  "  These  gentlemen  have  taken 
the  Government  upon  themselves  —  they  have 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  cannot  carry  it  on." 
All  this  looks  very  much  like  preparing  for  a 
change.  .  .  .  Keep  up  your  spirits,  and  do  not 
let  them  crow  too  much  on  their  supposed 
victory. 

^Immediately  before  the  decisive  divis- 
ion in  the  Lords,  when  the  India  Bill  was 
rejected  in  compliance  with  the  king's 
wishes  conveyed  through  Lord  Temple, 
Adam  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  wish 
I  was  as  sure  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
as  I  am  of  carrying  our  bill  this  even- 
ing." 

Next  to  the  intemperance  of  Burke, 
nothing  did  the  Coalition  more  harm  with 
the  country  than  a  rash  expression  of 
their  attorney  general  "Jack  Lee,"  when, 
making  light  of  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  East  1  ndia  Company,  he  asked,  "  What 
is  a  charter  but  a  piece  of  parchment 
with  a  lump  of  wax  dangling  to  it?" 
Sheridan   was  guilty  of   more   than   one 
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escapade  of  the  same  sort,  and,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  he  (Sheridan) 
"has  had  a  compleat  trimming  both  from 
the  D.  of  P.  and  Fox,  and  promises  to  be 
more  cautious  in  future  ;  that  hobby-horse 
of  his  called  JVit  frequently  runs  away 
with  him."  He  forgot  that  he  was  writ- 
ing to  the  most  incorrigible  wit  in  Scot- 
land. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  Sir  Thomas 
writes:  "The  present  glorious  ministers 
begin  to  droop  most  piteously ;  their  fa- 
mous address  from  the  House  of  Peers 
is  turned  into  such  ridicule  that  they  can- 
not bear  it."  A  month  later,  March  9, 
there  is  a  perceptible  change  of  tone: 
"  You  will  probably  be  much  surprised 
when  you  hear  that  we  carried  the  ques- 
tion of  a  representation  to  the  king  last 
night  only  by  one  vote." 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this 
correspondence  is  that  relating  to  the 
"  Irish  Resolutions,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  mitigate  the  glaring  injustice  by 
which  Irish  commerce  and  manufactures 
had  been  restricted  or  suppressed.  Lord 
North  declared  that  "they  outdid  every- 
thing that  the  wildest  imagination  could 
suggest;  "  and  Pitt's  willingness  to  make 
equitable  concessions,  which,  with  Ireland 
in  arms  and  Grattan  proclaiming  her  in- 
dependence,, could  be  withheld  no  longer, 
was  represented  by  the  Foxites  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  En- 
gland and  Scotland  as  a  base  surren- 
der of  British  interests  and  rights.  On 
the  i8th  of  February,  1785,  Sir  Thomas 
Dundas  writes:  "This  is  a  moment  of 
the  most  anxious  expectation  that  perhaps 
ever  occurred  in  this  country;"  and  Ers- 
kine is  exhorted  to  strain  every  nerve  to 
procure  petitions  from  allnhe  principal 
Scottish  towns,  by  assuring  them  that 
Irish  competition  would  be  their  ruin  if 
it  was  set  free.  How  zealously  and  effec- 
tively he  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his 
party  and  his  political  chiefs,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  letters  of  acknowledgment 
addressed  to  him,  e.  g.  :  — 

London,  Saturday,  7  May,  1785, 

4  P.M. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  The  very  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions you  have  made  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  intended  transfer  of  the  commerce  of 
this  kingdom  and  complete  ruin  of  the  landed 
interest,  insure  me  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction of  the  sentiments  which  such  ser- 
vices must  have  occasioned  in  my  mind,  and 
therefore  I  shall  not  detain  you  with  a  repeti- 
tion of  my  thanks.  Portland. 

The  Scotch  Pittites  never  lost  heart, 
and  Henry  Dundas  instinctively  divined 
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the  long  lease  of  power  that  was  in  store 
for  them.  On  Erskine's  playfully  re- 
marking, during  a  casual  meeting  in  the 
Parliament  House  just  after  his  appoint- 
ment, that  he  was  about  to  order  his  silk 
gown,  the  official  costume  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate, Dundas  drily  observed:  "It  is 
hardly  worth  while  for  the  time  you  will 
want  it :  you  had  better  borrow  mine." 
The  biographer's  version  of  the  reply 
differs  disadvantageously  from  the  cur- 
rent one  :  "  From  the  readiness  with 
which  you  make  the  offer,  Mr.  Dundas,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  gown  is  a  gown 
made  to  fit  any  party ;  but  however  short 
my  time  in  my  office  may  be,  it  shall 
never  be  said  of  Henry  Erskine  that  he 
adopted  the  abandojied habits  of  his  pred- 
ecessor." A  gown  cannot  be  made  to  fit 
a  "  party"  except  in  the  sense  of  "  per- 
son," a  vulgar  use  of  the  term  of  recent 
date  ;  and  the  repartee  is  best  in  the  more 
concise  form  :  "Thank  you,  but  it  never 
shall  be  said,"  etc. 

When  the  Coalition  ministry  came  to 
an  end,  Erskine  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Hay  Campbell,  a  shorter  man  than  him- 
self, and  on  offering  to  hand  on  the  gown, 
he  said,  "  You  must  take  nothing  off  it, 
for  I'll  {sic)  soon  need  it  again."  "  It  will 
be  baj'e  enough,  Harry,"  retorted  Camp- 
bell, "  before  you  get  it  again."  He  did 
not  get  it  again  till  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Towards  the  end  of  1785,  Erskine  was 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  his  official  rank 
by  being  elected  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  "The  deanship,"  remarks 
Lord  Cockburn,  "is  merely  a  station  of 
honor,  but  when  not  lowered  by  the  inter- 
ference of  political,  or  other  improper, 
considerations,  it  is  the  highest  honor  of 
the  kind  that  can  be  conferred  in  Scot- 
land. Each  election  is  only  for  a  single 
year  ;  but  he  who  once  succeeds  is  almost 
never  dispossessed,  so  that  it  is  the  presi- 
dency for  life,  or  during  the  holder's 
pleasure,  of  the  most  important  public 
body  in  the  country."  The  contest  was 
warm.  Sir  Thomas  Dundas  writes,  Dec. 
30,  1785:  — 

My  dear  Dean  of  Faculty,  —  ...  I  re- 
joice and  am  exceeding  glad  at  your  victory  — 
and  a  great  victory  it  appears  to  me  to  be,  be- 
cause your  opponents  certainly  stirr'd  heaven 
and  earth,  with  all  the  hellish  j^owers  of  ad- 
ministration, to  defeat  you  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  at  the  Scots  Bar.  You  have  now, 
thank  God,  got  the  command  over  our  enemies, 
and  I  know  you  will  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

It  is  one  almost  inevitable  disadvan- 
tage of  having  a  soldier  for  the  biographer 


of  a  lawyer,  that  professional  subjects  are 
thrown  into  the  background,  and  we  hear 
more  of  the  accomplished  man  of  the 
world  and  leader  of  society  than  of  the 
learned  jurist  or  forensic  orator.  Thus 
we  are  told  of  Erskine's  patronizing  Lu- 
nardi,  the  Italian  aeronaut,  who  became 
the  rage  in  Edinburgh  and  is  immortalized 
by  Burns ;  and  we  learn  how  the  second 
visit  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  the  northern 
Athens,  in  1785,  gave  rise  to  a  theatrical 
altercation  in  which  the  dean  of  faculty 
was  mixed  up.  He  must  have  been 
stage-struck  or  Siddons-struck,  for,  not 
content  with  heading  a  cabal  against  an 
actor  whom  the  playgoing  public  had  pro- 
scribed, he  set  on  foot  and  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  promote  a  subscription  of 
the  faculty  to  present  "  the  admirable 
Mrs.  Siddons"  with  a  massive  silver  tea- 
tray,  "in  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
her  many  virtues  as  much  as  in  gratitude 
for  the  pleasure  she  had  afforded  them." 
Nor  does  his  connection  with  the  stage 
end  here.  In  1791  Stephen  Kemble  and 
Jackson  entered  into  an  agreement  to  rent 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Theatre. 
They  fell  out,  and  referred  the  matter  in 
dispute  to  Erskine,  who  after  due  deliber- 
ation issued  what  is  called  a  decreet-arbi- 
tral,  which  pleased  neither  party,  and  es- 
pecially displeased  Jackson,  who  picks  it 
to  pieces,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  his 
"  History  of  the  Scottish  Theatre."  Dur- 
ing one  of  the  disturbances  at  the  theatre 
caused  by  the  cabal,  a  man  in  the  pit  per- 
severed in  retaining  a  standing  position 
in  defiance  of  a  clamorous  call  to  him  to 
sit  down.  Erskine  came  to  the  front  of 
his  box  and  appealed  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience:  "Pray  excuse  the  gentle- 
man :  don't  you  see  it  is  only  a  tailor 
resting  himself."  The  man  sank  into  his 
seat,  and  would  gladly  have  sunk  under 
it. 

The  tragic  muse  was  not  the  only  one 
of  the  sisterhood  which  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  dean.  Burns  writes  to  his 
friend  Gavin  Hamilton:  "  December  7, 
1786, —  My  Lord  Glencairn  and  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Mr.  Henry  Erskine,  have 
taken  me  under  their  wing,  and  in  all 
probability  I  shall  soon  be  the  tenth 
worthy,  and  the  eighth  wise  man  of  the 
world."  Again,  December  13:  "I  have 
been  introduced  to  a  good  number  of  the 
noblesse^  but  my  avowed  patrons  and  pa- 
tronesses are  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  the 
Countess  of  Glencairn,  with  my  Lord  and 
Lady  Betty,  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  Sir 
John  Whitefoord."  It  was  Erskine  whom 
Burns  had  to  thank  for  his  introduction  to 
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Lord  Monbotldo,  who  gave  suppers  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancients,  with  the  table 
strewn  with  flowers  and  the  flasks  gar- 
landed with  roses.  It  was  the  same  kind 
patron  whom  the  poet  consulted  as  to  the 
prudence  or  policy  of  including  in  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  the  fragment  of  a  "  Bal- 
lad on  the  American  War ;  "  and  there  is 
extant  a  letter  obviously  addressed  to 
him,  beginning:  "There  are  two  things 
which,  1  believe,  the  blow  that  terminates 
my  existence  alone  can  destroy, —  my 
attachment  and  propensity  to  poesy,  and 
my  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  your  good- 
ness." 

Burns  was  accidentally  present  when 
Erskine  and  the  then  lord  advocate  (Hay 
Campbell)  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
an  important  cause,  and  he  immediately 
pencilled  down  his  impressions  in  two 
stanzas,  headed  "Extempore  in  the  Court 
of  Session."  The  lord  advocate  comes 
first:  — 

He  clenched  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist, 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted, 
Till  in  a  declamation  mist 

His  argument  he  tint  it ; 
He  gaped  for't,  he  graped  for't, 

He  faud  it  was  awa,  man  : 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short 

He  eked  it  out  wi'  law,  man. 

Collected,  Harry  stood  a  wee. 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man  ; 
His  Lordship  sat  wi'  ruefu'  e'e 

And  eyed  the  gathering  storm,  man. 
Like  wind-driven  hail  it  did  asail, 

Or  torrents  ower  a  lin',  man  ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise,  lift  up  their  eyes, 

Ilalf-wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 

This  was  very  far  from  Erskine's  ordi- 
nary style  and  manner,  which  were  re- 
markable for  grace  and  polish. 

One  morning  in  the  summer  of  1788  the 
good  citizens  of  Edinburgh  were  startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Deacon  Brodie, 
a  member  of  the  Town  Council,  had  been 
apprehended  on  a  charge  of  burglary,  for 
having  (with  others)  broken  into  the  Ex- 
cise Office  and  carried  off  whatever  fell 
within  their  reach  ;  which,  however,  turned 
out  not  to  exceed  14/.  in  value.  The  dea- 
con, a  cabinet-maker  by  trade,  was  the 
son  and  grandson  of  burgesses  of  good 
repute,  and  his  hereditary  claims  to  re- 
spectability, combined  with  his  social 
qualities,  had  enabled  him  to  laugh  off,  as 
invented  pleasantries,  some  stories  which 
sound  as  if  the  famous  pickpocket,  Bar- 
rington,  had  been  the  hero  of  them.  How, 
for  example,  as  Colonel  Fergusson  relates, 
an   invalid  lady,  unable  to  go  to  church 
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one  Sunday,  was  surprised  by  the  entry 
into  her  room  of  a  man  with  a  crape  over 
his  face,  who  quietly  took  her  keys  from 
their  accustomed  place,  opened  a  bureau, 
took  out  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and,  having  replaced  the  keys  on  the 
lady's  table,  retired  "with  a  low  bow." 
The  lady,  speechless  till  her  visitor  had 
withdrawn,  in  amazement  exclaimed, 
"  Surely  that  was  Deacon  Brodie  !  "  Sub- 
sequent events  showed  that  she  was  prob- 
ably right  in  the  surmise. 

A  friend  of  the  councillor  at  supper 
mentioned  to  him  casually  that  he  vvas 
going  to  the  country  for  a  few  days  on  a 
certain  day.  Something  occurred  to  de- 
tain him  in  town.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  he  was  disturbed  by  a  creaking  in 
the  floor.  A  light  glanced  across  the  wall 
of  his  bedroom.  Through  a  window 
which  looked  into  another  room  he  ob- 
served his  friend  the  deacon,  in  a  mask, 
calmly  at  work  by  the  help  of  a  dark  lan- 
tern, making  a  selection  from  amongst 
his  valuables.  It  has  been  noted,  remarks 
Colonel  Fergusson,  as  characteristic  of 
the  town's  manners,  that  this  little  epi- 
sode should  have  been  quietly  tided  over, 
apparently,  with  little  or  no  unpleasant 
remark. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  his  detection  Brodie 
was  frequently  employed  in  the  way  of 
his  trade  by  the  Erskines,  and  their  son 
(Lord  Buchan)  mentions  in  proof  of  his 
mother's  insight  into  character  that  she 
had  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the  deacon, 
and  never  could  endure  his  presence  with 
complacency.  The  trial  took  place  at  the 
High  Court  of  Justiciary  on  August  29, 
1788.  Brodie  had  retained  Erskine,  re- 
marking that  "however  the  matter  might 
go,  he  had  pitted  the  best  cock  what  ever 
fought."  The  lord  advocate  led  for  the 
prosecution.  The  only  plausible  plea  was 
an  alibi,  and  when  this  broke  down,  Ers- 
kine's case  was  hopeless,  for  the  facts  of 
the  robbery  were  clearly  proved,  and  the 
line  of  defence  to  which  he  was  driven 
was  irreconcilable  with  the  now  notorious 
antecedents  of  the  prisoner.  According 
to  the  printed  report,  the  dean  of  faculty 
rose  at  three  in  the  morning  to  address 
the  jury:  — 

He  observed,  that  the  situation  of  his  un- 
fortunate client  presented  to  the  world  a  most 
astonishing  moral  phenomenon  !  That  a  man 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  who,  from  the  state  of  his  affairs,  made 
up  by  himself,  was  in  opulent  circumstances, 
and  infinitely  removed  from  indigence  and 
temptation;  who  for  a  long  series  of  years  had 
maintained  an  irreproachable  character  in  so- 
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ciety,  and  had  often  filled  offices  of  honor  and 
trust  among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  duties  of 
which  he  had  discharged  with  attention  and 
fidelity;  that  such  a  person  should  even  be 
suspected  of  the  crime  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment was  a  most  extraordinary  fact.  If  it  was 
true,  he  allowed  that  he  was  of  all  men  the 
most  culpable.  But  who  could  give  credit  to 
such  a  charge  as  was  here  exhibited  ?  for  as  an 
eminent  poet  of  our  own  country,  who  was  still 
alive,  had  expressed  himself :  — 

The  needy  man  who  has  known  better  days, 
One  whom  distress  has  spited  all  the  \vorld, 
Is  he  whom  tempting  fiends  would  pitch  upon 
To  do  such  deeds,  as  make  the  prosperous  men 
Lift  up  their  hands,  and  wonder  who  could  do  them. 

It  being  therefore  highly  incredible  that  Mr. 
Brodie  would  have  all  at  once  departed  from 
his  integrity,  and  dashed  into  such  guilty  and 
atrocious  crimes  as  now  were  charged  against 
him,  it  would  require  a  very  strong  and  unsus- 
picious proof  indeed  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him  ; 
and  if  parts  of  Mr.  Brodie's  conduct  which 
appeared  to  infer  suspicions  against  him  could 
be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  jury  would  lay  these  appearances  alto- 
gether out  of  their  view  in  judging  of  the  im- 
port of  the  evidence. 

The  jury  were  unanimous  in  the  verdict 
of  guilty,  and  Brodie  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  the  ist  of  October  following. 
Creech,  the  publisher  of  the  trial,  who 
was  on  the  jury,  states  that  he  applied  for 
a  report  or  notes  of  the  speech,  but  was 
informed  that  it  was  extempore  ;  that  there 
had  not  been  a  syllable  in  writing,  and 
that  the  dean  was  too  much  immersed  in 
business  to  attempt  setting  down  anything 
from  memory. 

The  nomination  to  the  clerkship  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  lay  with  the 
members,  becoming  vacant  in  1789,  was 
contested  with  as  much  eagerness  as  if 
everything  valuable  in  Church  and  State 
was  involved  in  the  issue,  although  the 
salary  was  only  84/.  a  year.  "Jupiter" 
Carlyle  was  the  candidate  of  the  Moder- 
ates;  Dr.  Dalzell,  professor  of  Greek  in 
the  university,  of  the  Highflyers.  Ers- 
kine  was  manager  and  leader  for  the  one 
party  ;  his  old  and  constant  antagonist, 
Henry  Dundas,  for  the  other.  Erskine 
opened  the  campaign  by  proposing  and 
carrying  a  resolution  that  it  should  be 
competent  to  any  elector  to  demand  a 
scrutiny,  which  was  opposed,  not  without 
reason,  by  Dundas  ;  for  although  in  the 
first  instance  a  majority  of  three  (145  to 
142)  was  declared  for  Carlyle,  he  eventu- 
ally retired  from  the  contest  rather  than 
await  the  result  of  a  scrutiny.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  this  affair  may  be 
collected  from  a  letter  addressed  to  Lady 
Betty  Cunningham  by  Mrs.  Mure  :  — 


This  town  is  now  very  quiet  after  the  great 
bustle  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a  sad 
one  it  has  been  too  for  such  a  trifle  as  84  pound 
a-year,  but  it  came  quite  to  be  a  political 
affair,  and  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  combatants. 
The  latter,  however,  carried  it  merely  by  the 
great  abilities  and  exertion  of  our  friend  Harry 
Erskine.  Some  people  say  it  is  to  come  on 
again,  but  I  don't  believe  that  will  answer.        _ 

In  his  capacity  of  lord  advocate  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  ^Erskine  was  bidden  to 
all  the  formal  gatherings  of  the  prince's 
friends,  and  Lord  Buchan  (the  son)  states 
that  whenever  his  father  was  in  London, 
the  prince  "appropriated"  him,  and  de- 
sired he  should  be  invited  wherever 
H.R.H.  went.  His  conversational  powers 
were  particularly  in  request,  and  taxed  to 
the  uttermost,  to  entertain  the  Stadtholder 
when  on  a  visit  to  this  country;  "the 
sleepiest  prince  in  Europe,"  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  described  him  to  Erskine  in 
an  aside  at  the  presentation.  He  slept 
through  performance  after  performance  at 
the  theatre,  and  gave  audible  evidence  of 
heavy  slumber  during  the  greater  part  of 
a  State  ball.  There  were  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  wide  awake,  to  the 
confusion  of  those  who  mistook  his  sleep- 
iness for  stupidity.  When  he  was  at 
Cambridge,  he  was  taken  to  divine  ser- 
vice at  one  of  the  college  chapels.  On 
coming  out  attended  by. the  vice-chancel- 
lor and  some  heads  of  houses,  he  turned 
to  them  and  asked  where  the  text  of  the 
sermon  was  taken  from,  as  he  had  not 
heard  it  distinctly.  None  of  them  knew. 
At  length,  risking   a   haphazard  answer, 

Dr.  B named  the  Second  Epistle  of 

Jude.  "  There  is  but  one  epistle  of  Jude," 
said  the  Stadtholder.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  meant 
of  course  the  second  chapter."  "  There 
is  but  one  chapter." 

It  was  about  1790  that  Erskine  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  the  Valley  of  the  Al- 
mond, which  he  christened  Ammondell. 
The  situation  he  chose  for  the  house  was 
low,  and  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Buchan, 
who  had  a  fancy  for  living  upon  a  hill,  ex- 
claimed on  being  taken  to  it,  "  Why  there 
is  actually  no  prospect  whatever  !  "  "  You 
forget,  my  dear  David,"  was  the  laughing 
reply,  "that  I  have -always  XhQ  prospect  oi 
your  estate."  He  was  already  a  Fifeshire 
laird  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  in  1790  he 
was  looking  to  the  representation  of  the 
Fifeshire  District  of  Burghs.  On  the 
30th  of  March  the  Duke  of  Portland 
writes  :  — 

The  prospect  you  give  us  of  your  success  in 
Fifeshire  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  wishes  of 
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all  your  friends,  and  especially  so  to  myself, 
who  look  to  it  with  the  interested  view  of  its 
furnishing  me  with  the  means  which  I  have 
long  wished  for,  of  knowing  you  personally. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  no  new  or  additional 
motive  was  wanting  to  call  forth  the  question 
of  my  best  endeavors  in  promoting  any  object 
you  have  at  heart ;  but  I  am  ingenuous  enough 
not  to  attempt  to  deny  the  force  of  that  which 
I  have  just  stated  and  to  be  proud  of  the 
avowal. 

Erskine's  moderate  politics  account  in 
some  measure  for  the  difificulty  he  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
and  also  for  his  not  figuring  as  the  cham- 
pion of  free  discussion,  like  his  brother 
Lord  Erskine  in  England  or  Curran  in 
Ireland.  "  What,"  asks  Lord  Cockburn, 
"  preserves  the  forensic  glory  of  Thomas 
Erskine  except  the  'State  Trials,'  which 
gave  subjects  of  permanent  dignity  to  his 
genius,  and  which,  thus  sustained,  his 
genius  made  immortal.''  Few  such  occa- 
sions occur  in  England,  and  far  fewer  in 
Scotland."  There  were  enough  and  more 
than  enough  of  such  occasions  for  any 
one  willing  and  able  to  take  advantage  of 
them.  It  was  a  Scotch  State  trial  (of 
Muir  in  1793)  that  Curran,  in  one  of  his 
finest  passages,  adduced  as  an  example 
of  the  persecuting  spirit  generated  by 
fear :  — 

To  what  other  cause,  gentlemen,  can  you 
ascribe  that  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  and  the 
philosophic  nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer 
has  been  gravely  found  guilty  of  a  libel,  for 
publishing  those  resolutions  to  which  the  pres- 
ent minister  of  that  kingdom  had  actually 
subscribed  his  name  ?  To  what  other  cause 
can  you  ascribe  what  in  my  mind  is  still  more 
astonishing,  that  in  such  a  country  as  Scot- 
land—  a  nation  cast  in  the  happy  medium 
between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  submis- 
sive poverty  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pam- 
pered wealth  f  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous 
and  persevering ;  winging  her  eagle  flight 
against  the  blaze  of  every  science,  with  an  eye 
that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires  ; 
crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art 
and  decked  with  the  wealth  of  every  Muse, 
from  the  deep  and  scrutinizing  researches  of 
her  Hume,  to  the  sweet  and  simpler,  but  not 
less  sublime  and  pathetic  morality  of  her  Burns 
—  how,  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that, 
genius,  and  character,  and  talents  should  be 
banished  to  a  distant  barbarous  soil,  con- 
demned to  pine  under  the  horrid  communion 
of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born  profligacy,  for 
twice  the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives 
to  the  continuance  of  human  life  ?  But  1  will 
not  press  any  idea  that  is  painful  to  me  and  I 
am  sure  must  be  painful  to  you.  I  will  only 
say  that  you  have  now  an  example  of  which 
neither  England  nor  Scotland  had  the  advan- 
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tage  :   you   have  the  advantage  of  the   panic, 
the  infatuation,  and  the  contrition  of  both.* 

The  biographer  states  that  Erskine 
only  appeared  in  one  of  the  State  trials, 
one  in  which  the  prosecution  was  with- 
drawn upon  a  point  of  law.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  his  readiness 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  had 
grown  into  an  article  of  popular  belief. 
A  writer  to  the  signet  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, representing  to  a  needy  tacksman 
the  futility  of  entering  into  a  lawsuit  with 
a  wealthy  neighbor,  was  told  :  "  We  dinna 
ken  what  ye  say,  maister;  there's  nae  a 
puir  man  in  Scotland  need  want  a  friend, 
or  fear  an  enem)-,  whilst  Harry  Erskine 
lives."  The  truth  is,  Harry  Erskine  was 
himself  something  of  an  alarmist:  in  the 
great  Whig  schism  of  1792,  he  sided  with 
Burke  against  Fox,  and  although  he  was 
an  active  member  of  the  convention  for 
reforming  the  internal  administration  of 
the  royal  burghs,  he  threatened  to  with- 
draw from  it  if  it  meddled  in  any  manner 
with  Parliamentary  reform.  In  April, 
1792,  his  younger  brother,  who  had  just 
joined  the  "Society  of  Friends  of  the 
People,"  writes  to  the  eldest,  Lord  Bu- 
chan :  "  I  have,  after  serious  reflection, 
become  a  member;  I  am  quite  sure  noth- 
ing less  will  save  the  country.  In  com- 
pleting the  original  body,  each  member 
has  leave  to  name  two  non-resident  mem- 
bers, and  my  wish  is  to  name  you  and 
Henry;  we  have  never  yet  come  forward 
together,  and  I  like  the'Tria  juncta  in 
uno'  in  a  good  cause."  Lord  Buchan 
assented;  Henry  declined.  In  the  June 
following  he  writes  to  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot: 

For  myself  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that,  however  excellent  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  may  be,  it  certainly  admits  (par- 
ticularly in  respect  to  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation) of  many  very  salutary  amendments  ; 
and  whenever,  at  -a^  proper  time,  and  in  2i  proper 
mode,  there  shall  be  brought  forward  a  plan  of 
reformation  in  that  respect,  it  shall  meet  with 
my  cordial  support.  But  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  this  is  of  all  others  the  most  im- 

*  "Speech  in  defence  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Row- 
an," Jan.  29,  1794.  Thomas  Muir,  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  was  tried  (Aug.  30,  1793)  for 
sedition,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  fourteen 
years.  Jeffrey  and  Romilly  were  present  at  the  trial, 
which  (Lord  Cockburn  states)  Jeffrey  never  mentioned 
without  horror.  Romilly  writes  to  Dumont :  '*  I  am 
not  surprised  that  you  have  been  shocked  at  the  ac- 
count you  have  read  of  Muir's  trial.  You  would  have 
been  more  shocked  if  you  had  been  present  at  it  as  I 
was."  Palmer,  a  Dissenting  minister  who  had  been 
educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge  where  he  graduated, 
was  tried  for  the  same  offence  and  underwent  the  same 
sentence.  We  cannot  venture  to  print  the  retort  of 
Lord  Braxfield  to  a  person  similarly  accused,  who  justi- 
fied being  a  reformer  by  divine  example. 
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proper  time  that  such  a  plan  could  have  been 
suggested,  and  that  the  mode  adopted  is  in 
the  present  conjuncture  the  most  unfortunate 
that  could  have  been  devised. 

At  the  same  time  he  thouorht  the  coer- 
cive measures  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment too  strong;  and  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  20,  1795,  he  was  the 
mover  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of 
the  Seditious  Meetings  and  Writings  Bill 
and  strongly  protesting  against  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war.  "  VVho  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us,"  was  the  motto  of  the 
anti-Gallican  party,  as  indeed  it  is  of  most 
parties  when  what  they  think  their  vital 
interests  are  at  stake,  and  Erskine's  po- 
litical opponents,  finding  that  they  could 
command  a  majority  amongst  his  profes- 
sional brethren,  resolved  on  striking  a 
blow  which  turned  out,  as  they  meant  it 
should,  the  most  mortifying  that  could  be 
inflicted  on  such  a  man.  The  office  of 
dean  of  the  faculty,  as  already  men- 
tioned, was  formally  an  annual  one.  Ers- 
kine  had  held  it  for  ten  years,  when  a 
circular  signed  by  eight  members  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  body  at  large,  calling  on 
them  to  show  their  disapproval  of  their 
dean's  conduct  and  principles  by  displac- 
ing him  in  favor  of  a  candidate  better 
fitted  to  "  represent  them  to  the  world, 
and  to  sustain  their  character  of  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  their 
country."  This  candidate  was  the  lord 
advocate,  Robert  Dundas  of  Arniston, 
who  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  85,  123 
to  38.  Lord  Cockburn,  who  condemns 
the  proceeding,  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
the  provocation  was  strong :  — 

Considering  the  state  of  the  times,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  presiding  at  a  public  meeting  to 
petition  against  the  war  may  be  questioned. 
The  official  head  of  a  public  body  should  con- 
sider what  is  due  to  the  principles  and  the 
feelings  of  those  he  may  be  supposed  to  rep- 
resent ;  and  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Fac- 
ulty, Erskine's  conduct  must  have  been  deeply 
offensive.  Still  the  resolution  to  dismiss  him 
was  utterly  unjustifiable.  It  was  nearly  un- 
precedented, violent,  and  very  ungrateful.  He 
had  covered  the  Faculty  with  the  lustre  of  his 
character  for  several  years  ;  and  if  wrong,  had 
been  misled  solely  by  a  sense  of  duty.  Nev- 
ertheless, on  the  1 2th  of  January,  1796,  he 
was  turned  out  of  office.  Had  he  and  the 
Faculty  alone  been  concerned  in  this  intem- 
perate proceeding,  it  would  not  have  occurred. 
But  it  was  meant,  and  was  taken,  as  a  warning 
to  all  others  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  public 
meetings  on  the  wrong  side. 

In  times  long  after,  when  men's  minds 
had  calmed  down,  it  was  a  subject  of  pride 
and  self-congratulation  to  have  been  one 


of  the  minority,  and  a  subject  of  regret  to 
have  refrained  from  voting  with  them. 
Jeffrey  was  eager  to  be  one  of  the  chosen 
band,  but  was  over-persuaded  by  his  father 
and  Lord  Glenlee  to  stay  away.  "  He  en- 
vied the  thirty-eight,  and  always  thought 
less  of  himself  from  his  not  having  been 
one  of  them."  Lord  Buchan  (the  son) 
says  :  "  I  believe  this  expulsion  from  the 
deanship  was  a  great  grief  to  my  father; 
though,  according  to  his  nature,  he  bore 
it  with  a  sweetness  and  equanimity  un- 
changed. My  mother  controlled  her  feel- 
ings less."  There  were  occasions  when 
his  equanimity  gave  way,  and  the  feelino- 
of  irritation  at  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  professional  brethren  was 
too  strong  for  him.  As  his  biographer 
suggests,  he  was  but  human.  At  some 
public  Whig  dinner  at  this  time  the 
chairman  proposed  "  the  health  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Faculty  who  had  done 
themselves  the  honor  of  voting  for  Mr. 
Erskine's  re-nomination  to  the  deanship." 
Mr.  Erskine  rose,  and  very  quietly  re- 
marked, "Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be 
sufficient  to  propose  the  health  of  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Faculty  ? " 

Burns  gave  vent  in  verse  to  his  indig- 
nation at  the  affront  put  upon  his  distin- 
guished friend  in  "  The  Dean  of  Faculty: 
a  New  Ballad."  It  was  not  one  of  his 
happiest  effusions.  The  first  verse  de- 
scribes the  heat  of  the  contest:  — 

Dire  was  the  hate  at  old  Harlaw, 

That  Scot  to  Scot  did  carry, 

And  dire  the  discord  Langside  saw, 

For  beauteous,  hapless  Mary  : 

But  Scot  with  Scot  ne'er  met  so  hot, 

Or  were  more  in  fury  seen,  Sir, 

Than  'twixt  Hal  and  Bob  for  the  famous  job 

Who  should  be  Faculty's  Dean,  Sir. 

There  appeared  also  amongst  several 
satirical  pieces  in  verse  and  prose  on  this 
event,  one  entitled  :  "  The  Telegraph  :  a 
Consolatory  Epistle  from  Thomas  Muir, 
Esq.,  of  Botany  Bay,  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
Erskine,  late  Dean  of  Faculty."  It  con-i 
tains  some  spirited  lines  :  — 

The  vote  is  passed,  and  black  balls  fill  the  urnj 
The  silken  gown  is  from  thy  shoulders  torn 
And  all  thy  titles  —  all  thy  honors  pass 
To  deck  the  persen  of  abhorred  Dundas. 
Come  to  the  sacred  shore,  and  with  thee  brinj 
All  who  have  virtue  to  detest  a  king. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  ia 
which  Erskine  was  engaged  after  his 
degradation  or  (as  his  friends  insisted  in 
calling  it)  his  elevation,  was  the  trial  of 
Macdonald  of  Glengarry  for  a  duel  which 
ended  fatally.     The  victim   of  the  duel 
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was  Lieut.  Macleod  of  the  42nd  Highland- 
ers. The  scene  of  the  quarrel  was  the  ball- 
room at  Inverness,  May  ist,  1798.  At 
a  late  hour,  after  supper,  Glengarry  came 
up  to  a  young  lady,  Miss  F'orbes  of  Cul- 
loden,  and  claimed  her  promise  to  dance 
the  last  country  dance  \vith<him.  She 
disclaimed  any  such  promise,  and  said 
she  was  engaged  for  the  dance  to  Mr. 
Randal  Macdonald,  and  on  this  gentle- 
man's relinquishing  his  right  in  Cxlen- 
garry's  favor,  she  refused  to  dance  with 
either  of  tliem.  On  Glengarry's  still  in- 
sisting on  his  claim,  Macleod,  a  mere 
youth,  who  was  sitting  by  her,  said: 
''  Why  do  you  tease  the  lady  ?  Can't  you 
allow  her  to  choose  for  herself?  You  are 
one  of  the  stewards,  and  can  command  as 
many  dances  .as  you  please."  Glengarry 
replied,  "It  is  no  business  of  yours;  you 
should  not  interfere."  Macleod  explained 
that  he  only  did  it  "  in  a  friendly  manner." 
After  this,  Miss  Forbes  danced  a  reel 
with  Macleod,  and  then  left  the  room. 
This  was  the  lady's  account  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the 
mess-room  of  the  79th  Regiment.  There 
high  words  passed  between  Glengarry 
and  Macleod,  and  Macdonald,  it  is  said, 
struck  the  lieutenant  over  the  bonnet  with 
his  stick,  and  kicked  him,  with  the  re- 
mark, "It  is  now  daylight,  and  you  know 
the  use  of  your  pen  and  ink."  Macleod 
drew  his  dirk,  but  the  company  interposed 
to  prevent  further  mischief. 

A  hostile  meeting  was  arranged,  but 
was  delayed  by  some  mistake  as  to  the 
locality:  the  magistrates  interfered;  and 
a  rumor  had  got  abroad  that  Glengarry 
was  disposed  to  show  the  white  feather. 
When  the  meeting  took  place,  Major 
Macdonald,  Glengarry's  second,  endeav- 
ored to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ;  but  besides  an  apology  in  writing 
to  be  dictated  by  military  men,  Macleod 
required  that  the  stick  with  which  he  had 
been  struck  should  be  placed  in  his  hands 
to  be  used  as  he  thought  proper.  This 
was  positively  refused,  and  the  parties 
took  their  ground  at  eleven  paces.  Cap- 
tain Campbell  (Macleod's  second)  had 
proposed  ten,  and  Major  Macdonald 
twelve.  The  bullets  for  the  pistols  proved 
to  be  too  small,  but  Major  Macdonald 
would  not  hear  of  their  being  wrapped  in 
leather  to  make  them  fit.  Macleod  was 
hit  at  the  first  fire,  under  the  arm.  At 
this  stage  the  seconds  induced  the  gentle- 
men to  shake  hands.  Macleod,  it  was 
found,  was  badly  wounded.  He  was 
taken  by  the  surgeon  in  attendance  to 
Fort  George,  when  the  ball  was  extracted, 


and  he  seemed  to  do  well  at  first ;  but  he 
gradually  declined,  and  died  on  the  3d  of 
June.  Throughout  the  affair,  adds  Colonel 
Fergusson,  the  prime  idea  in  the  poor 
lad's  mind  seems  to  have  been  to  bear 
himself  in  a  manly  fashion,  and  to  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  the  42nd,  under  the 
gross  insult  that  had  been  put  upon  him. 
When  he  shook  hands  with  his  adversary, 
his  naive  remark  was,  "You  will  allow, 
Glengarry,  that  I  stood  your  fire  like  a 
man." 

Whilst  an  indictment  for  murder  was 
preparing  by  the  direction  of  the  lord  ad- 
vocate, Erskine  was  consulted  whether  it 
would  be  safe  for  Glengarry,  who  was  still 
at  large,  to  stand  a  trial.  The  reply  was 
that  the  case  was  a  serious  one,  but  that 
he  (Erskine)  would  do  his  best,  and  Glen- 
garry at  once  determined  to  "stake  his 
chance  on  Henry  Erskine."  The  facts 
were  proved  as  stated,  and  we  can  well 
believe  that  the  excitement  was  extreme 
when  the  principal  witness  presented  her- 
self, —  a  handsome  young  woman,  dressed 
in  a  riding-habit,  black  hat,  and  green 
veil,  —  to  whom  Lord  Eskgrove,  the  pre- 
siding judge,  addressed  the  remark,  after 
she  had  been  sworn,  "  Sit  down,  young 
leddy,  but  ye  maun  pit  up  your  veil,  and 
let's  see  your  face." 

The  court  had  sat  nearly  fourteen  hours, 
and  it  was  close  on  midnight,  when  Ers- 
kine began  his  speech  for  the  defence, 
which  occupied  upwards  of  three  hours. 
No  report  of  it  is  extant,  but  it  consisted, 
we  are  told,  of  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
jury,  on  the  point  of  honor,  stress  being 
laid  on  the  persistent  efforts  of  Major 
Macdonald  and  his  principal,  to  offer 
every  kind  of  apology  consistent  with 
their  character  as  gentlemen.  It  was  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  jury  were 
enclosed,  and. appointed  to  give  in  their 
verdict  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day.  Such 
had  been  the  effect  of  Erskine's  appeal  to 
the  jury,  that  it  was  felt  that  the  matter 
was  as  good  as  ended.  So  much  was  this 
the  case,  that  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
necessity  for  Glengarry's  returning  to  his 
quarters  in  the  Tolbooth.  Coll  Macdon- 
ald, Glengarry's  agent  and  kinsman,  came 
to  consult  Mr.  Erskine  on  the  point,  when 
he  said,  "  If  Glengarry  is  wise  he  will  re- 
turn to  the  prison."  He  deemed  it  impru- 
dent at  this  stage  to  appear  over-confident 
of  the  result.  The  jury  accompanied  their 
verdict  of  "not  guilty  "  with  a  statement 
of  their  reasons,  which  were  essentially 
the  points  urged  by  Erskine,  disclaiming, 
with  doubtful  consistency,  the  doctrine 
that  killing  in  a  fair  duel  was  any  defence 
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against  a  charge  of  murder.  Lord  Esk- 
grove  expressed  his  approval  of  the  ver- 
dict with  a  hope  "  that  the  pannel,  and  all 
others,  would  be  careful  by  their  future 
conduct  to  avoid  so  illegal  and  dangerous 
a  practice  as  that  of  duelling."  With 
questionable  taste,  a  dinner  was  given  by 
Glengarry's  friends  to  celebrate  his  ac- 
quittal, to  which  Erskine  was  invited,  but 
his  approval  of  his  client's  conduct  was 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  admit  of  his 
being  present.  According  to  the  strict 
laws  of  honor  as  understood  when  duel- 
ling was  in  vogue,  a  hostile  meeting  was 
hardly  to  be  avoided  ;  but  assuming  Glen- 
garry to  have  been  rightly  advised  in  de- 
clining the  required  act  of  humiliation,  he 
should  certainly  have  fired  in  the  air. 

Instead  of  seeking  occasions,  like  his 
more  mercurial  and  excitable  brother,  to 
inveigh  against  abuses  of  authority  and 
encroachmients  on  constitutional  rights, 
Erskine  counselled  prudence  and  concili- 
ation to  the  clients  who  wished  to  make 
him  the  organ  of  their  discontent.  Al- 
most anything  in  the  nature  of  a  combina- 
tion could  be  brought  within  the  Seditious 
Meetings  Act.  Some  shoemakers  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  Benefit  So- 
ciety, were  prosecuted  and  applied  to 
Erskine;  who  advised  them  to  plead 
guilty,  and  trust  to  the  leniency  of  the 
court  on  the  ground  that  they  had  uncon- 
sciously offended  against  the  law.  An 
incorporated  body  of  tailors,  whom  he  had 
saved  from  a  threatened  prosecution  much 
in  the  same  manner,  insisted  on  giving 
him  a  dinner  at  which  his  health  was 
drunk  with  due  honors.  Seeing  when  he 
rose  to  reply,  that  there  were  ]\xs\.  eighteen 
of  them  present,  he  concluded  his  speech 
by  wishing  "health,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity to  doih  of  you,"  and  vanished  from 
the  room  without  waiting  to  see  how  the 
joke  took.  His  sense  of  fun  was  abso- 
lutely irrepressible.  Having  succeeded 
in  a  cause  in  which  his  clients,  a  large 
coal  company,  were  deeply  interested, 
they  invited  him  to  a  grand  dinner,  to 
celebrate  their  good  fortune.  The  chair- 
man having  called  on  Erskine  for  a  senti- 
ment or  toast,  he  gave  them  :  "  Sink  your 
pits  —  blast  your  mines  —  dam  your  riv- 
ers! "* 

The  offer  of  the  post  of  lord  justice 
clerk  in  1804  by  his  political  opponents 
was  a  handsome  acknowledgment  of  his 
professional  eminence,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  declined  re- 
flect  credit  on  his  firmness  of  principle 

♦  Townsend,  vol.  ii.,  p.  141. 


and  consistency.  Hope,  the  lord  advo- 
cate, who  had  the  prior  official  claim  to 
the  office,  represented  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  he  would  neither  renounce  his 
party  nor  hamper  his  future  conduct  by 
accepting  it.  "The  place,"  writes  his 
son,  "would  have  been  highly  agreeable 
to  him,  and  the  salary  was  much  needed; 
his  ready  generosity  had  forbidden  him 
to  lay  by  much  more  than  he  had  engaged 
to  pay  as  the  price  of  Ammondell.  But 
unfortunately,  as  I  think,  and  as  all  but 
himself  thought  afterwards,  a  scruple  of 
separating  his  fortunes  from  those  with 
whom  he  had  ever  believed  himself  closely 
uoited  by  a  common  principle,  was  the 
uppermost  idea  in  his  mind." 

His  wife  died  early  in  1804,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  (Jan.  7,  1805)  he  married  a 
fascinating  widow,  Mrs.  Turnbull,  a  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  who,  after 
she  had  again  become  a  widow,  writes  of 
her:  "Except  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Burns's 
patroness,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Erskine,  mar- 
ried to  the  late  lord  advocate,  I  do  not 
find  a  creature  who  has  oil  enough  in  the 
lamp  of  enthusiasm  to  burn  on  to  ad- 
vanced life." 

The  death  of  Pitt  (Jan.  23,  1806)  and 
the  formation  of  the  Cabinet  of  All  the 
Talents  placed  Erskine  once  again  in  the 
high  road  of  preferment.  But  there  was 
a  delay  in  his  reappointment  to  his  former 
office,  owing  probably  to  the  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  seat  in  Parliament.  This  was 
removed  by  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  (Feb. 
20)  writes  :  — 

I  kissed  hands  to-day  for  the  peerage  (of 
the  United  Kingdom).  His  Majesty  looked 
very  well,  and  received  the  citizens  of  London 
with  the  address,  surrounded  by  the  new  Min- 
isters. You  would  have  hardly  known  the 
Chancellor  (Lord  Erskine),  he  looked  so  sol- 
emn. I  could  not  persuade  myself  I  had  ever 
heard  him  joke  in  my  life. 

There  is  no  news  but  what  you  know.  In 
the  formation  of  a  Government,  consisting  of 
various  parties,  there  have  necessarily  occurred 
difficulties,  but  everything  goes  on  well  and 
smoothly  ;  and  it  is  to  me  surprising  that  there 
has  not  been  more  jarring  in  the  course  of  the 
whole  Business. 

Have  you  any  plan  for  getting  into  Parlia- 
ment immediately  ?  I  think  I  will  manage,  if 
you  have  no  view  of  a  seat,  to  get  you  in  this 
session.  You  shall  hear  from  me  in  a  day  or 
two. 

The  mode  in  which  his  lordship  man- 
aged this  affair  of  a  seat  is  an  illustration 
of  the  state  of  the   Scotch  representative 
system  prior  to  the  Reform  13111  of  1832. 
1  There  was  a  group  of  royal  burghs,  con- 
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sisting  of  Dunbar,  Lauder,  North  Ber- 
wick, Haddington,  and  Jedburgh.  The 
Dalrymple  family  were  all-powerful  at 
North  Berwick,  as  were  the  iMaitlands  (of 
which  Lord  Lauderdale  was  the  head)  at 
Lauder  and  Dunbar:  and  having  thus  be- 
tween them  three  of  the  five  burghs,  they 
arranged  that  a  Maitland  nominee  should 
sit  ioT  two  Parliaments  and  a  Dalrymple 
for  one.  This  arrangement,  which  com- 
pletely excluded  Haddington  and  Jed- 
burgh, had  existed  for  centuries.  When 
Lord  Lauderdale  wrote,  it  was  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  vacancy  which  it  was  his  turn  to 
fill  up.  The  vacancy  occurred  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple;  and 
Erskine's  election  was  notified  to  him  by 
the  agent  in  a  letter  dated  April  i8th, 
1S06:  — 

Edinbr.,  i%th  April,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  only  one  mo- 
ment's leisure  to  congratulate  your  Lordship 
on  your  election,  which  took  place  at  North 
Berwick  yesterday  ;  but  there  being  no  post 
for  London,  the  return  could  only  be  made 
this  day  by  the  Sheriff. 

It  seems  it  has  been  the  constant  practice 
for  the  sitting  member  to  send  an  English 
newspaper  to  each  borough  in  the  district, 
with  the  exception  of  Lauder,  to  which  Mr. 

B informed  me  that  it  had  been  in  use  to 

send  the  Courant.  This  is  an  expense  I  could 
not  have  dreamed  of,  but  so  much  is  it  under- 
stood, that  James  Dalrymple  desired  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Co2irier  the  Globe  should  be  sent 
to  North  Berwick.  The  delegates  for  Had- 
dington,  Dunbar^  and  Jedburgh,  made  choice 
of  the  Star. 

As  Sir  Hugh  [Dalrymple]  will  instantly 
countermand  these  papers,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  your  Lordship  to  have  an  immediate  com- 
munication with  Lord  Lauderdale  upon  this 
subject ;  and  might  I  beg  the  favor  of  a  single 
line  in  course,  with  your  Lordship's  instruc- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Courant  for  Lauder  .'' 

A  group  of  royal  burghs,  which  re- 
quired only  an' English  newspaper  apiece, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  model  constitu- 
ency, a  shining  example  of  purity  and  in- 
dependence ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
self-denial  of  the  corporate  body  did  not 
exclude  a  certain  amount  of  self-seeking 
in  the  individual  members.  Not  many 
weeks  after  his  election,  Erskine  received 
an  epistle  beginning  thus  :  — 

North  Berwick. 

Two  of  the  burgess's  of  North  Berwick  beg 
leave  to  present  their  most  respectful  compli- 
ments to  their  representative  in  Parliament, 
the  Lord  Advocate.  Conceiving  ourselves 
not  the  least  of  his  Lordship's  constituents, 
we  request  to  offer  him  a  few  remarks  for  his 
consideration.  In  the  present  state  of  things, 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  our  opinion  that 


his  Lordship  can  distinguish  himself  in  the 
present  Parliament.  The  first  that  occurs  is, 
that  his  Lordship  should  seize  the  chief  or 
entire  management  of  all  Scots  affairs,  in  the 
same  way  that  Dundass  formerly  did,  whereby 
he  would  become  popular  in  the  country,  when 
he  could  turn  out  the  Dundass  party,  and  put 
in  their  places  his  own  friends  and  well-wish- 
ers. His  Lordship  has  a  large  scale  to  go  on. 
He  has  the  church,  excise,  custom-house,  post- 
office,  and  many  other  lucrative  situations  in 
his  power  of  gift,  that  we  are  unacquainted 
with,  and  therefore  shall  not  specify  them. 
The  second  is,  that  he  should  make  some  emi- 
nent display  of  his  great  and  unrivalled  abili- 
ties in  Parliament ;  and  how  far  the  present 
trial  of  Lord  Melville  would  be  a  proper  op- 
portunity for  such  a  display  as  we  allude  to, 
is  submitted  to  his  Lordship's  better  judg- 
ment. 

His  Parliamentary  career  was  short. 
His  connection  with  the  Maitland  burghs 
was  terminated  by  the  dissolution  in  the 
October  following;  and  his  connection 
with  the  Dumfries  district  of  burghs,  for 
which  he  was  next  elected,  lasted  only  till 
the  dissolution  of  April,  1807.  He  stood 
twice  for  Linlithgowshire,  and  failed. 
Neither  was  his  official  career  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  useful  measures  he  meditated. 
Even  the  abolition  of  the  famous  "  fif- 
teen "was  reluctantly  left  to  his  succes- 
sor. 

His  appointment  as  lord  advocate  was 
gazetted  on  the  8th  of  March,  and  he 
immediately  left  Edinburgh  for  London. 
Alluding  to  his  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don in  a  professional  capacity,  Lord  Camp- 
bell says:  "I  remember  hearing  him 
plead  a  cause  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  All  the  courts  in  Westminster 
Hall  being  deserted  from  a  curiosity  to 
compare  the  two  brothers — and  full 
justice  was  done  to  the  elder."  Lord 
Brougham  also  bears  ample  testimony  to 
the  same  effect:  — 

He  was  a  most  argumentative  speaker  ;  and 
if  he  sometimes  did  more  than  was  necessary, 
he  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the  point 
to  be  pressed  on  his  audience  by  all  the  means 
he  couldfCmploy,  and  which  really  were  every 
weapon  of  eloquence  except  declamation  and 
appeals  to  the  tender  feelings.  Of  course,  a 
great  cause  placed  him  more  under  restraint, 
and  more  called  forth  his  exertions  ;  yet  it  was 
singular  how  much  he  would  sometimes  labor 
even  in  the  most  ordinary  matters.  However, 
if  I  were  to  name  the  most  consummate  exhi- 
bition of  forensic  talent  that  I  ever  witnessed, 
whether  in  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  argu- 
ment, the  felicity  of  the  copious  illustrations, 
the  cogency  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  dexterous 
appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  the  court,  I  should 
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without  hesitation  at  once  point  to  his  address 
( hearing  in  presence )  on  Maitland's  case  ;  and 
were  my  friend  Lauderdale  alive,  to  him  I 
should  appeal,  for  he  heard  it  with  me,  and 
cam.e  away  declaring  that  his  brother  Thomas 
(Lord  Erskine)  never  surpassed  —  nay,  he 
thought,  never  equalled  it. 

"He  at  that  time "  (continues  Lord 
Campbell)  "represented  Dumfries,  but  he 
never  opened  his  mouth  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  that  the  often  debated  ques- 
tion, how  be  was  qualified  to  succeed  there, 
remained  unsettled."  This  is  an  unac- 
countable mistake.  A  lord  advocate  could 
not  have  remained  mute,  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  contain  several  speeches 
of  his,  of  a  not  unambitious  character, 
although,  judging  merely  from  the  reports, 
we  cannot  say  that  they  support  his  tra- 
ditional reputation  for  excellence  in  de- 
bate, which  Lord  Jeffreys  says  died  with 
him.  The  discussion  on  the  Mutiny  Bill 
of  1806  turned  mainly  on  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  short  service,  a  ques- 
tion which  has  remained  unsettled  to  this 
hour.  Erskine  spoke  at  some  length  on 
this  subject,  and  gave  free  indulgence  to 
his  fondness  for  illustration,  not,  it  must 
be  owned,  in  his  happiest  vein  :  — 

Limited  service  was  the  most  successful  way 
of  procuring  men  ;  and  to  suppose  they  could 
not  judge  of  the  advantage  of  limited  service 
because  they  had  not  sustained  the  character, 
was  as  absurd  as  to  imagine  that  a  young 
woman  could  not  tell  the  inducements  that 
one  of  her  sex  might  have  in  taking  a  husband, 
because  she  herself  had  not  entered  into  the 
marriage  state.  In  the  country  with  which  he 
was  best  acquainted,  the  men  were  not  to  be 
obtained  by  hanging  a  purse  upon  a  halberd  ; 
they  took  a  rational  view  of  their  situation 
and  so  formed  their  determination. 

When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  future  and 
remote  disadvantages  of  the  plan,  they  re- 
minded him  of  a  dispute  regarding  a  canal 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  for  the  sup- 
ply of  coals.  In  one  direction  it  passed 
through  a  vale  without  the  smallest  interrup- 
tion on  a  perfect  level,  and  the  tract  through 
which  it  was  to  pass  contained  a  supply  of 
coals  for  three  centuries ;  in  another  it  was  to 
be  obstructed  by  sixty-seven  locks,  and  to  be 
elevated  750  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
but  the  supply  of  coals  was  sufficient  for  five 
centuries!  It  was  a  disgrace  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  country  that,  like  this  Bill,  the 
former  channel  had  numerous  opponents. 

He  had  the  qualification,  highly  es- 
teemed by  his  countrymen,  of  a  goodly 
presence.  "  We  Scotchmen,"  said  Fer- 
guson of  Pitfour,  "  always  vote  with  the 
lord  advocate,  so  we  like  to  be  able  to  see 


him  at  the  close  of  a  debate."  It  was 
this  Ferguson  of  Pitfour  who  boasted  that 
he  had  heard  many  a  speech  which  altered 
hi^  opinion,  never  one  that  had  the  least 
effect  upon  his  vote.  "  Sixty  years  since  " 
it  was  rare  to  find  a  Scotchman  who  had 
succeeded  in  throwing  off  his  native  dia- 
lect. Henry  Dundas  (Lord  Melville) 
spoke  broad  Scotch,  and  Lord  Braxfield 
accurately  described  the  effect  of  Jeffrey's 
brief  residence  at  Oxford  on  his  accent 
by  saying:  "The  laddie  has  tint  his 
Scotch  but  fand  nae  English."  The  ac- 
cent of  both  the  Erskines  was  unexcep- 
tionable and  Henry's  diction  classically 
pure.  \i  he  failed  comparatively  before 
so  fastidious  an  audience  as  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  as  was  said  of  Flood,  he  was  an  oak 
of  the  forest  too  old  to  be  transplanted. 
He  was  sixty  when  he  entered  Parliament, 
but  if  the  following  story  be  accepted  as 
told  by  Colonel  Fergusson,  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Lord  Campbell  could  not 
have  been  the  first  on  which  he  appeared 
in  a  professional  capacity  in  the  metrop- 
olis :  — 

To  this  period  of  Mr.  Erskine's  official  ca- 
reer belongs  a  story  which  has  often  been 
repeated,  illustrative  of  a  quaint  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation of  certain  terms  peculiar  to  the 
Scotch  Law  Courts.  .  .  . 

On  one  occasion,  it  is  xelated,  Harry  Ers- 
kine was  addressing  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  'regarding  some  trust  business.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  he  had  frequently 
occasion  to  mention  the  "curators,"  alvvavs 
pronouncing  the  word  in  the  manner  approved 
in  the  Scottish  Courts  —  that  is,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  One  of  the  English 
judges  —  Mr.  Erskine's  son  understood  that  it 
was  Lord  Mansfield  who  was  so  fastidious  — 
could  stand  this  no  longer,  and  exclaimed  :  — 

"  Mr.  Erskine,  we  are  in  the  habit  in  this 
country  of  saying  curator^  following  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Latin,  in  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
the  penultimate  syllable  is  long." 

"I  thank  your  Lordship  very  much,"  was 
Erskine's  reply;  "we  are  weak  enough  in 
Scotland  to  think  that  in  pronouncing  the 
word  curator^  we  follow  the  analogv  of  the 
English  language  ;  but  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  I  bow  with  pleasure  to  the  opinion  of  so 
learned  a  senator,  and  so  great  an  orator,  as 
your  Lordship." 

Lord  Mansfield  being  himself  an  emigrant 
from  Scotland,  was  doubtless  not  unwilling  to 
show  his  own  superior  attainments  in  the  di- 
rection of  civilization,  forgetful  how  ticklish  a 
question  is  that  of  the  quantities  of  classical 
words  in  English. 

Lord  Mansfield,  the  emigrant  from  Scot- 
land, the  silver-tongued  Murray,  died  in 
1793- 
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Erskine  was  in  Edinburgh  when  the 
news  arrived  of  the  downfall  of  the  gov- 
ernment, brought  about  by  an  injudicious 
attempt  to  introduce  a  small  installment  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  Referring  to  the 
bigotry  of  some  among  their  successors, 
he  condoled  with  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
upon  the  death  of  her  son,  saying  "  it  was 
much  to  be  lamented  that  poor  Lord 
George  did  not  live  in  these  times;  he 
would  have  stood  such  an  excellent  chance 
of  being  in  the  Cabinet  instead  of  in 
Newgate." 

Some  bitterness  of  feeling  may  well 
have  been  inspired  by  a  foreboding  sense 
of  the  series  of  disappointments  in  store 
for  him.  There  are  few  more  disagree- 
able positions  than  that  of  a  man  in  ad- 
vancing age  and  failing  health  who,  after 
filling  the  office  of  attorney-general  or  lord 
advocate,  is  thrown  back  upon  the  ordi- 
nary practice  of  the  bar.  His  only  hope 
of  dignified  retirement  is  the  bench,  and 
this  hope  Erskine  was  encouraged  to 
form,  not  only  by  the  general  recognition 
of  his  professional  claims,  but  by  the  at- 
tachment professed  for  him  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  influence  which  some 
of  his  party.  Lord  Moira  and  Adam  in 
particular,  were  still  known  or  thought  to 
possess  at  Carlton  House.  The  manner 
in  which  the  coveted  elevation  was  kept 
dangling  and  flickering  before  his  eyes 
till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  correspondence.  Early 
in  181 1  (precise  date  wanting),  the  office 
of  lord  president  of  the  Court  of  Session 
having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
President  Blair,  Adam  writes  to  say  that, 
in  a  very  full  conversation  with  the  prince, 
he  had  dwelt  upon  the  admitted  fact  that 
the  Scotch  lawyers  of  ability  and  legal 
knowledge  are  all  on  "our"  side  of  the 
question  ;  that  he  (Erskine)  was  at  the 
head  of  them ;  and  that  the  selection 
should  be  on  the  detur  digniori  principle. 
On  May  23,  iSii,  he  writes:  — 

My  dr-  Hy., —  I  have  hardly  time  to  do 
more  than  refer  to  what  Gibson  will  have  writ- 
ten to  say  that  the  Chanr.  has  just  left  me,  and 
I  have  communicated  the  Prince's  wishes  to 
hira  that  you  slid-  succeed  to  the  Presidt's. 
chair.  He  reed,  it  \vt.  great  candour,  and 
wh.  an  unqualified  declaration  that  fitness,  not 
politics,  shd.  be  the  rule.  Ld.  Moira,  Ld.  Dun- 
das,  and  Ld.  Keithe,  were  all  of  opinion  that 
this  was  the  course  to  take  —  valeat  quantum. 
Mr.  P.  (Percival)  was  most  kind  about  you, 
and  seriously  wishes  it. 

Again,  June  6th,  181 1  :  — 

I  have  explained  everything  minutely.  He 
[the  Prince]  knows  the  state  of  the   Scotch 


Bar  as  well  as  I  do,  and  that  the  talent  is  all 
in  our  quarter.  So  that  your  appt.  is  founded 
injitness,  XiO\. politics.  I  have  sd.  I  will  not  an- 
swer for  his  not  being  circumvented  and  de- 
feated, but  I  am  sure  of  his  good  intentions 
and  of  my  watchfulness. 

If  the  prime  minister  seriously  wished 
it,  and  the  regent's  intentions  were  good, 
where  was  the  hitch  ?  But  the  office  of 
president  was  conferred  on  Charles  Hope, 
and  that  of  lord  justice  clerk,  which  also 
had  become  vacant,  on  David  Boyle.  In 
a  letter  dated  Harrowgate,  October  30, 
181 1,  to  his  friend,  Cathcart,  Erskine 
writes :  — 

My  object  here  was  my  daughter's  health  ; 
but  I  had  resolv'd  to  go  on  to  London  to  be 
fully  apprised  of  everything,  and  to  take  my 
resolutions  accordingly.  One  of  them  is,  in 
every  event  finally  taken,  never  again  to  stand 
at  the  Scots  Bar.  I  trust  you  will  be  reliev'd 
from  that  odious  situation  by  the  application 
in  your  favor  being  successfull,  tho',  after  what 
has  happen'd,  I  confess  I  speak  more  from  my 
wishes  than  my  hopes.  Having  yielded  to  the 
appointment  of  Boyle,  and  Ministers  having 
had  the  audacity  to  press  that  measure,  what 
is  to  be  expected  of  any  signification  of  the 
Prince's  will  ?  He  has  signified  to  me  that 
the  late  arrangement  was  yielded  to,  not  from 
any  abatement  of  his  regard  for  me,  or  the 
high  opinion  he  entertains  of  me,  and  that 
when  he  has  an  opportunity  he  will  himself 
explain  the  whole.  I  think  it  right  to  give 
him  such  opportunity. 

In  this  letter  he  expresses  some  dis- 
trust of  Adam,  which  was  speedily  re- 
moved, and  (strange  to  say)  in  a  letter  to 
Cathcart,  dated  London,  November  28, 
181 1,  he  says  :  — 

Of  the  unaltered  state  of  the  Regent's  re- 
gard towards  me  I  have  no  doubt,  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  individually  concern'd,  I  am  convinc'd 
his  intentions  are  good.  I  do  believe  that, 
without  resorting  to  a  change,  he  could  not 
have  driven  the  point,  which  I  believe  he  had 
earnestly  in  view. 

In  the  same  letter,  referring  to  a  possi- 
ble change  of  government,  he  writes  :  — 

Should  the  change  be  a  right  one,  the  Court 
of  Revision  would  undoubtedly  take  place, 
and  you  need  not  doubt  that  the  chair  of  that 
Court  would  be  my  object  beyond  all  others. 
That  you  will  have  the  next  gown,  in  all  events, 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  In  that  event,  we 
should  be  able  to  form  a  respectable  Bench  ; 
as  the  Court  now  stands,  the  plan  would  be 
impracticable. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  incident 
(related  by  the  biographer)  occurred,  which 
ought  to  have  undeceived   him  once  for 
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liament  House,  and  asked  if  he  had  any  j 
news    from    London.     "  Excellent,"  was  | 
the  reply;  "  we  shall  all  be  sent  for  in  a  I 
short  time,"  and  the  speaker  threw  down  j 
a  letter  for  Mr.  Erskine  to  read  :  but  two  | 
letters,  received  that  morning,  had  been 
misplaced  in  their  franked  covers.     Mr. 
Erskine  reading:  the  one  not  intended  for 
his   perusal,   came    upon    the  expresion, 
"  We  must  at  any  x2JiQ.  get  rid  of  the  Ers- 
kines^''  —  when    he   discovered    the    mis- 
take.    Soon  after  this,  he  gave  up  the  bar 
and  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Am- 
mondell,  where  he  was  visited  in  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  by  Horner,  who  writes  :  — 

He  is  living  among  the  plantations  he  has 
been  making  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  bustle  of  business  :  he  has 
the  banks  of  the  river  Almond  for  about  four 
miles  :  he  told  me  he  had  thrown  away  the 
law  like  a  dirty  clout,  and  had  forgotten  it 
altogether.  It  is  delightful  to  see  the  same 
high  spirits,  which  made  him  such  a  favourite 
in  the  world  while  he  was  in  the  career  of 
ambition  and  prosperity,  still  attending  him, 
after  all'  the  disappointments  that  would  have 
chagrined  another  man  to  death.  Such  a  tem- 
per is  worth  all  that  the  most  successful  am- 
bition could  ever  bestow. 

Apparently  absorbed  in  rural  pursuits, 
building,  landscape-gardening,  his  violin, 
and  his  books,  he  never  entirely  lost  the 
hope  of  reappearing  in  public  life.  Nor 
was  he  permitted  to  lose  it.  At  one  time 
he  was  led  to  expect  a  peerage  ;  at  an- 
other, so  late  as  1816,  the  office  of  lord 
clerk  register.  Lord  Erskine  writes  to 
Mrs.  Erskine  :  — 

Everything  possible  was  done.  Adam  had 
in  the  kindest  manner  laid  the  ground,  and 
the  Prince  had  not  forgotten  Harry,  and,  as 
Macmahon  told  me,  most  unwillingly  relin- 
quished the  object :  but  Lord  Liverpool  had 
promised  the  Uuke  of  Buccleugh,  and  before 
Lord  Frederick  [Campbell]  was  cold  in  his 
bed,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  sent  from  Lord  Liv- 
erpool to  claim  it.  .  .  .  There  seems  literally 
to  be  a  spell  upon  our  family ;  arising,  how- 
ever, from  our  continuing,  after  the  death  of 
Fox,  to  be  connected  with  men  who  assume 
the  name  of  a  political  party,  but  by  their 
folly  have  ruined  their  .  .  .  country  along  with 
themselves. 

The  year  following,  Oct.  8,  18 17,  he 
died  after  a  short  illness  :  Lord  Erskine 
died  in  November,  1S23:  Lord  Buchan  in 
April,  1829;  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  sets 
down  his  impression  of  all  three  in  his 
Diary:  — 

April,  1829.  —  Lord  Buchan  is  dead,  a  per- 
son whose  immense  vanity,  bordering  upon 
insanity,  obscured,  or  rather  eclipsed,  very 
considerable  talents.     His  imagination  was  so 


fertile,  that  he  seemed  really  to  believe  the 
extraordinary  fictions  which  he  delighted  in 
telling.  .  ,  .  The  two  celebrated  lawyers,  his 
brotiiers,  were  not  more  gifted  by  nature  than 
I  think  he  was,  but  the  restraints  of  a  profes- 
sion kept  the  eccentricity  of  the  family  in 
order.  Henry  Erskine  was  the  best-natured 
man  I  ever  knew,  thoroughly  a  gentleman; 
and  with  but  one  fault — he  could  not  say  «<?, 
and  this  sometimes  misled  those  who  trusted 
in  him.  Tom  Erskine  was  positively  mad.  I 
have  heard  him  tell  a  cock-and-a-bull  story  of 
having  seen  the  ghost  of  his  father's  servant, 
John  Burnett,  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  he 
believed  every  word  that  he  was  saying.  Both 
Henry  and  Thomas  were  saving  men,  yet  both 
died  very  poor.  The  latter  at  one  time  pos- 
sessed 200,000/.  ;  the  other  had  a  considerable 
fortune.  The  Earl  alone  has  died  wealthy.  It 
is  saving,  not  getting,  that  is  the  mother  of 
riches.  They  all  had  wit.  The  Earl's  was 
crackbrained,  and  sometimes  caustic  ;  Henry's 
was  one  of  the  kindest,  best-humored,  and 
gayest  that  ever  cheered.society  :  that  of  Lord 
Erskine  was  moody  and  muddish.  But  I 
never  saw  him  in  his  best  days. 

Lord  Erskine's  wit  in  his  best  days  was 
as  gay  and  good-humored  as  his  broth- 
er's ;  and  to  talk  of  having  seen  a  ghost 
as  if  he  believed  it,  was  surely  no  proof 
of  madness.  Dr.  Johnson  believed  that 
he  heard  his  mother's  spirit  calling  to 
him.  H  both  Henry  and  Thomas  were 
saving  men,  and  saving  is  the  mother  of 
riches,  why  and  how  did  they  die  very 
poor  —  if  they  did,  which  we  doubt  ?  Sir 
Walter  places  the  trio  in  the  best  point  of 
view  by  taking  them  together.  "How 
animated  and  excited  a  view  of  human 
nature,"  exclaims  Lord  Cullen,  "is  the 
contemplation  of  superior  talent  employed 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  how  unique 
it  is  for  three  brothers  to  attain  that  pre- 
eminence !  "  It  is  literally  unique,  unless 
we  recognize  the  pretensions  .-of  the  Du- 
pins;  *  and  if  Thomas  (Lord)  Erskine's 
career  was  the  most  brilliant,  Henry's 
shone  through  life  with  a  steadier,  more 
sustained  light,  and  his  memory  is  most 
fondly  cherished  by  his  countrymen.  It 
was  not  merely  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his 
patriotism,  his  public  services,  that  called 
forth  the  burst  of  popular  enthusiasm  at 
his  death.  It  was  the  combination  of 
head  and  heart  that  had  endeared  his 
name  to  all  classes  ;  and  not  a  dissenting 
voice  was  heard  when  "To  the  best-be- 
loved man  in  Scotland"  was  proposed  as 
the  most  appropriate  motto  for  his  monu- 
ment. 

*  "Ala  m^re  des  trois  Dupins  "  is  the  inscription  on 
a  tombstone  in  Pere  la  Chaise.  Dupiii  ahir  and  the 
Baron  Charles  were  men  of  undoubted  eminence.  The 
younger  brother  was  a  clever  advocate. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE   STORY  OF   JAMES   BARKER: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CONGO  COAST. 
PART   I. 

Kabooka  Bay  was  a  quiet  spot  on  the 
desolate  Congo  coast.  There  was  no 
European  habitation  within  forty  miles  of 
it  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  white- 
washed roof  of  the  factory,  or  trading 
station  there,  could  be  seen  from  far  out 
at  sea,  a  solitary  speck  on  the  border  of 
an  almost  treeless,  barren-looking  coun- 
try. 

The  large,  wide  bay  itself  was  bounded 
at  each  end  by  low  cliffs  ;  and  from  dark 
seams  in  the  sides  of  these  exuded  a  thick 
shale  oil,  which  lay  yellow  and  greasy  on 
the  surface  of  the  pools  of  sea  water  at 
their  bases,  amid  the  rocks  round  which 
the  sea  curled  and  poured. 

Nevertheless  the  surf  was  neither  so 
high  nor  so  heavy  at  Kabooka  as  at  many 
other  places  along  the  coast.  Out  sea- 
wards, instead  of  the  usual  lines  of  white 
dangerous  water,  were  only  here  and  there 
little  patches  of  foam,  where  the  rollers 
came  upon  the  hidden  rocks.  Close  in- 
shore the  breakers  fell  in  almost  gentle 
succession,  and  at  last  spent  themselves 
on  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  strewn  with 
coral- encrusted  seaweed,  pink,  white, 
gray,  grass-green,  yellow,  and  purple  in 
color;  while  delicate  sea-shells  of  all 
shapes,  tints,  and  sizes,  lay  scattered 
about,  and  glistened  in  the  rays  of  a  tran- 
quil sunset. 

Drawn  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
water  lay  two  gaily-striped  surf-boats, 
their  sharp  curved  stems  pointing  sea- 
w'ards.  Beyond  them  a  pathway  was  worn 
through  the  bent  grass,  and  led  up  a  gen- 
tle slope  to  the  factory. 

On  the  planked  verandah  of  the  low 
wooden  felt-thatched  house  sat  two  white 
men  in  the  coast  costume  of  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  white  duck  trousers  a-piece,  enjoy- 
ing the  cool  of  the  evening  after  the  long 
heat  of  the  day.  And  the  two  had  had  a 
piece  of  hard  work,  as  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred tusks  of  ivory  lying  in  the  dark 
cargo-room  of  the  factory  testified.  These 
had  all  been  bought  during  the  day,  and 
probably  more  would  be  forthcoming  from 
the  native  traders  on  the  morrow.  On 
this  day,  too,  a  steamer  from  Europe  had 
been  due  at  Kabooka,  and  it  was  the  prob- 
ability of  her  arrival  before  they  should 
be  ready  to  ship  their  ivory  by  her  that 
the  two  men  had  been  discussing. 

"  Ah,  well,  when  she  comes,"  said  the 
elder,  —  a  dark,   sallow-faced,  but  good- 


looking  man, —  "she  will  be  the  last  but 
one  before  my  relief  arrives,  and  then 
*hey  for  England,  home,  and  beauty!' 
Eh,  Master  James  Barker?" 

"Ay,"  returned  the  younger;  "and  I 
don't  know  how  I  shall  get  on  without 
you,  sir,"  he  added.  "  Since  you  took  me, 
a  sick  ship  lad,  out  of  the  old  barque  in 
Sharks'  Creek,  and  nursed  me  to  life 
again,  when  near  every  man  aboard  died 
of  the  bilioso  fever,  you've  been  more 
than  a  father  to  me  —  you  have,  sir;  "  and 
the  lad  turned  a  glance  full  of  gratitude 
and  trust  towards  his  companion. 

"  Tuts,  tuts,"  replied  the  elder  shortly, 
"yours  was  the  worst  case,  and  you  were 
the  youngest  on  board;  so  naturally  I 
took  care  of  you.  But  what's  more  to  the 
purpose,  James,  you've  amply  repaid  any- 
thing I  ever  did  for  you  since  you've  been 
in  the  service  of  the  firm.  You've  turned 
out  an  honest,  brave  boy,  an  A  i  trader, 
and  a  prime  favorite  with  the  natives  ;  and 
I'll  go  bail  you'll  be  quite  indispensable  to 
my  relief  when  he  comes  ;  for  I  dare  say 
he'll  be  some  fellow  quite  ignorant  of  the 
trade  and  the  way  of  the  natives  here," 
and  Mr.  Monke's  voice  had  in  it  a  touch 
of  sarcasm. 

"  Let  me  go  home  with  you,"  suddenly 
pleaded  the  lad.  "  I  will  be  your  faithful 
servant;  I  will  not  ask  for  wages  from 
j-ou  if  "  —  and  he  stopped  —  "  if  you  will 
only  allow  me  to  be  near  you,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

Mr.  Monke  stared.  Here  was  evidence 
of  attachment  in  all  sincerity.  He  was 
flattered;  but  he  said,  "What,  James 
Barker  !  you  propose  to  be  my  servant  ? 
And  what  about  your  position  on  the 
coast?  Why,  you  will  be  an  agent  in 
charge  in  course  of  time,  with  a  station 
all  to  yourself,  and  your  own  master.  If 
the  firm  had  only  taken  my  advice,  they'd 
have  put  you  in  here  until  I  returned;  but 
they  never  do  the  correct  thing  until  it  is 
too  late,"  he  added,  having  another  fling 
at  his  relief. 

"  I  am  sick  of  the  xoast ;  I  hate  it," 
returned  the  lad  vehemently,  the  color 
mounting  in  his  face.  "The  same  sea, 
sky,  and  land,  day  after  day.  Nothing 
but  the  prickly  bush  and  the  niggers  to 
look  at.  Why,  sir,"  he  went  on  quickly, 
to  hide  what  the  other  might  possibly 
deem  ingratitude,  "we  haven't  seen  a 
white  man  for  three  months,  and  not  a 
white  woman  for  as  many  years." 

"Ha,  ha!"  laughed  the  elder  man 
kindly,  seeing  through  the  pretended  dis- 
gust of  the  lad,  "  you've  tired  of  it  all  very 
suddenly.     And  as   for  a  white  woman, 
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wait  till  you  have  a  beard.  I  never  heard 
you  mention  the  name  of  one  before, 
James.  You  surely  did  not  leave  a  sweet- 
heart at  home,  eh  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  lad  shortly,  and 
rose-as  a  native  servant,  clad  in  a  white 
flowing  cloth,  caught  dexterously  round 
his  shoulders,  came  on  the  verandah,  and 
after  making  a  low  salaam  with  the  white 
ish  palms  of  his  hands  turned  outwards, 
announced  that  dinner  was  served.  He 
then,  with  free  stride,  followed  his  whit- 
masters  into  the  dining-room,  his  round, 
black  face  and  thick,  red  lips  showing  in 
the  lamplight  like  polished  ebony  and 
coral.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  contrast  to  him  and  the  other 
three  of  his  race  who  waited  at  the  table 
—  the  counterparts  of  himself  in  the 
physiqtie  of  their  frames,  and  the  unmean- 
ing look  of  their  broad  faces  —  than  the 
two  white  men.  The  latter,  though  thin 
and  pale  through  the  effect  of  the  climate, 
and  looking  as  if  anyone  of  their  servants 
could  have  mastered  them  with  ease,  had 
yet  in  their  clear-cut  features,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  quick,  intelligent  look  of  their 
eyes,  a  something  that  gave  warning  not 
only  of  what  they  could  do,  but  would 
attempt. 

Yet  between  the  two  there  was  a  great 
difference  besides  that  of  age.  Monke's 
face  was  dark,  thoughtful,  and  sarcastic 
in  expression,  seeing  through  things,  as 
the  natives  well  knew.  The  lad's  coun- 
tenance, on  the  contrary,  was  open  and 
fair,  his  hair  was  light  brown,  almost  yel- 
low in  color,  and  there  was  a  dreamy  look 
in  his  blue  eyes  which  contrasted  oddly 
enough  with  his  gaunt,  awkward,  growing 
frame,  wiiose  bones  showed  too  plainly. 
Yet  there  was  a  gentleness  about  him 
which  had  first  attracted  his  senior.  In 
short,  while  the  one  was  educated  and 
practical,  the  younger,  ship-boy  though  he 
was,  and  rough  and  coarse  in  exterior, 
had  the  finer  mind. 

After  their  meal  the  two  wearied  men 
retired  to  rest  through  a  night  brilliant  in 
moonlight,  beneath  which  the  phospho- 
rescent waves  glittered  as  they  broke  with 
the  swell  in  the  dark  water  of  the  open 
bay,  and  edged  the  beach  with  continual 
flashes  of  silver.  On  the  shore  there  was 
not  a  sound  heard  save  the  murmur  of  the 
ocean  and  the  melancholy  cry  of  the  watch 
set  round  the  factory. 

Even  the  vast,  shadowy  background  to 
the  bay  was  silent.  As  the  hours  wore  on 
and  day  broke,  a  heavy  mist  collected 
over  the  gray  sea,  and  crept  slowly  inland, 
and  the  natives  for  the  last  watch  drew 


their  trade  blankets  about  them,  as  they 
shivered  with  the  cold.  But  as  the  sun 
showed  himself  the  mist  soon  rolled 
away,  and  everything  sparkled  and  rev- 
elled in  the  warm  light  of  the  early  tropi- 
cal morning.  With  it  came  a  band  of 
traders  from  the  native  village,  number- 
ing, with  their  bondsmen,  fully  one  hun- 
dred. Between  each  two  slaves,  in  a  sort 
of  wicker  basket,  was  slung  a  heavy, 
curved  elephant's  tusk,  and  in  single  line 
the  men  descended  a  path  through  the 
grass,  and  forded  a  river.  The  interpret- 
ers belonging  to  the  factory  and  the  mas- 
ters headed  this  procession,  holding  long 
wands,  with  which  they  gesticulated  and 
pointed  as  they  walked,  and  the  rear  was 
brought  up  by  a  crowd  of  fighting  men, 
whose  duty  it  had  been  to  guard  the  band 
on  their  journey,  and  who,  now  their  duty 
was  over,  beat  tom-toms,  blew  horns,  and 
made  a  great  fuss. 

All  this  excitement  was  by  way  of  re- 
joicing over  the  arrival  at  the  factory  of 
another  company  from  the  far  interior, 
whence,  after  many  months'  journeying 
through  tribe  after  tribe  and  past  danger 
after  danger,  they  had  emerged  on  the 
seacoast,  and  had  come  to  Kabooka  to 
dispose  of  their  produce.  The  men  were, 
one  and  all,  armed  with  knives  and  flat- 
headed  spears,  and  some  carried  bows. 
Their  knives  they  wore  stuck  through 
folds  of  native  yellow  gi-ass-cloth  wound 
round  their  waists.  The  bondsmen  and 
fighting  men  had  no  other  clothing  on 
their  bodies,  but  confined  their  decorative 
talents  to  their  hair,  which  they  wore  in 
the  form  of  great  trained  bushes  of  wool. 
The  masters,  in  w^hatever  condition  they 
had  travelled,  after  their  rest  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Kabooka,  had  arrayed  themselves 
in  long,  trailing  pieces  of  European  cotton 
cloths,  and  wore  anklets  and  bracelets  of 
brass,  and  strings  of  bright  beads  round 
their  necks.  All  had  flat  features  of  the 
true  negro  type,  and  they  differed  out- 
wardly only  in  color,  verging  from  a  dark 
brown  to  quite  a  light  bronze  tint.  Their 
frames  were  worn  through  their  long 
march;  but  to  them  repayment  for  all 
their  toil  was  soon  to  come  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  white  trader. 

Arrived  within  the  yard  of  the  factory, 
the  bearers  sat  themselves  down  beside 
the  walls,  while  the  others  stood  about  in 
groups  discussing  prices  while  waiting  for 
the  white  men.  Presently  the  large  doors 
of  the  cargo-room  were  thrown  open,  and 
immediately,  irrespective  of  degree  or 
rank,  a  rush  was  made  through  them  to 
be  brought  up  in  front  of  a  small  desk,  at 
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which  James  was  seated  calm  and  ready. 
He  motioned  with  his  hand  to  the  fore- 
most men,  who  instantly  squatted  down 
on  their  haunches  on  the  floor  in  circles, 
their  tusks  of  ivory  in  the  centre.  The 
others  blocked  up  the  entrance  to  the 
room,  and  streamed  out  into  the  sunny 
yard,  each  man  agog  to  catch  the  price  of 
the  first  tusk  sold,  which  would  necessa- 
rily serve  as  a  guide  to  the  value  of  the 
rest.  James  rose  and  inspected  one  be- 
longing to  the  group  immediately  in  front 
of  him.  It  was  what  was  called  a  prime 
tooth,  fully  five  feet  in  length,  curved 
gradually  and  without  knot  or  crack,  al- 
though its  dark-brown  smooth  surface  was 
dented  and  scarred,  and  its  point  worn 
fine  by  use  in  far-off  forests. 

James  signed  to  a  native  to  put  it  in 
the  balance,  and  it  turned  the  scale  at 
fifty  pounds.  Then  he  thrust  a  stout 
stick  into  the  hollow  root  of  it,  and 
brought  out  the  end  of  the  stick  covered 
with  wet  mud.  A  downcast  look  came 
over  the  faces  of  the  owners  as  he  smiled 
grimly  and  bade  them  clear  the  tusk.  At 
most  times  he  would  have  packed  the 
group  off,  or  made  them  wait  till  all  were 
served;  but  as  theirs  was  the  first  tooth, 
and  a  fine  one,  he  passed  over  the  attempt 
to  cheat,  and  after  the  mud  had  been 
scraped  out  of  the  tusk,  took  a  good  two 
or  three  pounds  off  the  weight  of  it  by 
way  of  retaliation,  and  then  considered 
his  offer.  So  many  guns,  so  much  pow- 
der, and  so  -many  "parts"  of  cloth,  he 
cried  out,  after  a  brief  calculation  of  the 
goods  he  had  for  barter;  and  immedi- 
ately his  voice  was  heard,  it  was  answered 
by  a  derisive  chorus  of  refusal  from  all 
parts  of  the  room. 

He  sat  down  and  waited  calmly  while 
the  groups  consulted  among  themselves 
and  with  the  interpreters  in  a  state  of  pre- 
tended frantic  indignation.  He  feigned 
indifference.  After  a  while,  an  offer  to 
take  a  price  exceeding  his  by  fully  a 
third  was  made  by  them,  which  he  refused, 
and  told  them  good-humoredly  to  speak 
their  "last  mouth"  next  time,  or  in  an- 
other word  sense.  Upon  this  he  was 
asked  to  name  a  fresh  price,  and  after 
pretending  to  look  with  much  seriousness 
at  the  slate  before  him,  he  increased  his 
offer  by  a  very  little,  informing  them  that 
he  had  now  truly  spoken  his  "last 
mouth."  Then  ensued  another  chatter,  in 
which  bondsmen  and  fighting  men  joined, 
so  great  was  the  eagerness  of  all  to  have 
a  part  in  settling  this  most  important  ques- 
tion, James  was  implored  and  entreated 
over  and  over  again  to  make  yet  another 


mouth,  but  he  answered  firmly,  "  What  I 
have  said  I  have  said,"  and  sat  back  in 
his  chair  with  folded  arms. 

It  was  a  sufficiently  striking  picture,  — 
the  long,  low,  wooden,  whitewashed  car- 
go-room, with  the  many  groups  of  stal- 
wart black  figures  squatted  before  the 
solitary  white  man  seated  at  his  desk,  and 
keeping  the  whole  company  in  check,  as 
it  were;  while  behind  him  for  a  back- 
ground, were  piled  huge  opened  bales  of 
gaudy-colored  cloths,  —  striped,  checked, 
figured,  flowered,  or  dyed  wholly  red  or 
blue.  Blankets,  rugs,  and  shawls  were 
spread  beside  gold  and  silver  threaded 
dress-pieces,  and  soldiers'  uniform  coats 
—  trappings  gorgeous  to  the  native  eye. 
Stands  of  old  flint  muskets  with  shining 
barrels,  some  of  which  bore  the  Tower 
mark,  were  ranged  along  the  walls,  or  lay 
in  open  cases.  Bundles  of  glittering 
sW'Ords,  spear-pointed  knives,  machets, 
Hand  much  other  cutlery,  were  placed  be- 
side hundredweights  of  heavy  brass  rings, 
slender  brass  rods,  flints,  hoop-iron,  and 
other  hardware.  Pottery  of  common 
sorts  and  heaps  of  nick-nacks  in  the  shape 
of  toys,  hand  looking  glasses,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  false  jewellery,  took  up  the 
whole  of  one  corner,  while  another  was 
occupied  by  boxes  of  beads.  Cases  of 
coarse  liqueurs  stood  thick  together,  and 
stowed  behind  them  loomed  large  pun- 
cheons of  rum. 

The  sight  of  all  these  riches  was  per- 
haps too  tempting  to  the  crowd  of  sav- 
ages, for  at  last,  though  with  a  tremendous 
show  of  reluctance,  James's  second  otTer 
was  accepted  by  them,  and  a  bargain 
struck  for  the  number  and  quantity  of 
muskets,  powder,  and  cloth  he  had  named, 
which  articles  would  be  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  many  others,  according  to  a 
fixed  standard  of  values  much  in  favor  of 
the  white  trader. 

The  price  of  the  first  tusk  sold  having 
thus  been  ascertained,  and  received  with 
a  grunt  by  the  natives,  bargaining  was 
speedily  proceeded  with,  and  Monke  join- 
ing the  lad,  the  two  men  toiled  busily  and 
eagerly  for  many  hours,  managing  the  in- 
creasing stream  of  sellers  with  consum- 
mate tact,  ability,  and  good  humor.  In- 
deed so  much  ivory  was  bought  that  the 
elder  man  began  to  have  serious  doubts 
of  there  being  sufficient  goods  in  the 
store  to  pay  for  it  all,  and  he  bade  James 
stop  buying  and  take  a  look  round  and 
give  his  opinion.  James  rose  and  was 
beginning  to  roughly  calculate  the  con- 
tents of  the  bales  and  cases  before  him 
when  he  happened  to  turn  suddenly,  and 
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saw  in  the  little  doorway  which  led  to  the 
dwelling  portion  of  the  house,  the  slender 
though  tall  figure  of  a  white  woman.  He 
started  backward  as  if  shot.  He  could 
not  at  first  believe  his  eyes.  He  stared, 
and  slowly  approached  the  figure,  which 
looked  at  him.  He  gave  an  inarticulate- 
cry  to  Mr.  Monke,  who,  turning,  was  also 
transfixed  with  astonishment.  A  lady!  a 
white  lady  !  It  was  the  last  object  either 
had  thought  to  see,  and  she  stood  before 
them,  and  quite  close,  having  advanced 
into  the  room,  and  being  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  a  roar  of  surprise  from  the 
astonished  natives. 

James  further  approached  her,  and  she 
put  out  both  her  hands,  which  he  took  in- 
voluntarily between  his  own  rough  palms. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  spoke.  At  last  she 
cried,  "  Oh,  you  are  English,  are  you 
not  ?  "  "  Yes,"  answered  James,  "  this  is 
an  English  house,  and  we  are  both  En-^ 
glish,  Mr.  Monke  and  I."  Monke  now 
came  forward  and  told  James  to  take  the 
girl  into  the  dining-room  and  attend  to 
her,  while  he  would  go  on  with  the  work. 

So  the  pair  thus  oddly  brought  together 
went  out  of  the  dark  and  now  close-smell- 
ing cargo-store  into  the  light  and  cheerful 
dining-room  of  the  factory,  and  there 
James  found  a  Dutchman  leaning  out  of 
one  of  the  windows,  and  talking  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  to  a  number  of  hammock- 
bearers  outside. 

Senhor  Thoolen  explained  that  he  had 
conducted  the  lady  to  Kabooka.  She  had 
landed  from  the  steamer  that  had  passed 
down  the  coast  two  nights  before.  "  The 
steamer  is  past  Kabooka,  then  ,'*  "  queried 
James.  "Yes,  but  it  is  to  call  on  its  re- 
turn from  the  south."  Mees  M'Gibbon 
had  come  out  to  her  brother,  and  was  for- 
warded by  the  Dutch  house  to  the  nearest 
English  factory.  He,  Senhor  Thoolen, 
l\ad  instructions  to  return  with  all  speed, 
and  would  make  his  farewell  if  the  Senhor 
English  would  provide  him  with  four 
fresh  bearers  for  his  hammock. 

"M'Gibbon  !"  ejaculated  James,  as  he 
heard  her  name  pronounced.  Was  it 
possible  that  she  could  be  the  sister  of  the 
notorious  Bill  M'Gibbon,  well  known  on 
all  the  coast  betwixt  the  Congo  and  the 
Gaboon  ?  "  M'Gibbon  !  "  again  said  James 
to  himself  —  a  Yankee  in  manner,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  an  ex-soldier  of  the 
American  war,  whose  face  was  scarred  by 
the  mark  of  a  bullet-wound  through  the 
cheek,  a  swaggerer,  a  drunkard  by  repu- 
tation. Could  so  fair  a  being  be  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  as  he  ?     And  if  so, 


how  had  he  allowed  her  to  come  to  so 
strange  a  land?  It  was  cruel  of  him. 
And  James  poured  out  his  inquiries  in 
Portuguese  to  the  Dutchman,  who,  sur- 
prised, shook  his  head  slowly,  and  did  not 
know  any  more  about  the  matter  than  that 
the  senhora  had  landed  from  the  steamer, 
and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  deliver 
her  safe  and  sound  at  Kabooka,  which  he 
had  done.  "  But,"  and  he  drew  James  to 
one  side,  "is  she  not  beautiful,  —  loove- 
lyf''  And  he  grasped  James  hard  by  the 
arm,  and  his  little  eyes  twinkled  know- 
ingly as  he  turned  them  up  in  his  head 
until  nothing  but  the  white  of  them  was 
seen,  and  kept  them  so  long  inverted  that 
they  began  to  look  like  fixtures. 

The  sooner  he  was  out  of  the  way  the 
better,  thought  James ;  and  sent  for  the 
bearers  he  wanted.  Then  the  girl,  who 
had  stood  by  wondering,  staggered  the 
lad  by  asking  simply  to  see  her  brother. 
James  tried  to  explain.  "  Is  he  not  here  ? " 
she  asked,  trembling  violently.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him,  confessed  James. 
But  Mr.  Monke  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
receive  her  until  a  messenger  could  be 
sent  to  him.  If  she  could  trust  herself  to 
stay  at  Kabooka,  that  would  be  the  best 
way.  It  might  be  a  week  or  more  before 
the  messenger  could  return ;  but  she 
might  be  sure  he  would  go  as  quickly  as 
possible.  It  was  of  no  use.  By  some 
misapprehension  she  ha'd  expected  to 
meet  her  brother,  and  her  disappointment 
was  too  great.  She  sat  down  and  burst 
into  tears.  She  had  already  heard  enough 
of  the  country  on  her  passage  out  to  know 
that  probably  she  was  the  only  English- 
woman in  the  land,  and  the  thought  fright- 
ened her.  By  the  sight  of  her  distress 
James  was  distracted.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Smelling-salts,  perfumes,  he 
thought  of;  but  there  were  none  within  a 
thousand  miles  of  him.  All  he  said  to 
her  seemed  at  fir-t  to  increase  her  grief. 
He  contented  himself  with  cursing,  to 
himself,  the  absent  M'Gibbon.  And  yet 
he  was  conscious  that  he  rejoiced  at  his 
absence. 

At  last  she  calmed  down  a  little,  and 
following  up  his  advantage,  he  sat  down 
beside  her  and  soothed  her  as  well  as  he 
was  able  in  his  awkward  way;  and  she, 
becoming  gradually  interested  in  what  he 
said,  told  him  in  return  how  and  why  she 
had  been  brought  to  tiie  coast. 

Her  profession  at  home. had  been  that 
of  a  governess.  Her  only  brother  had 
never  taken  any  notice  of  her;  but  having 
lost  a  situation  she  had  been  in,  and  not 
being  able   to   obtain   another,   she   had 
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written  to  his  agents  in  England  asking 
him,  as  her  onlyVelation,  to  help  her,  and 
for  a  reply  they  had  paid  her  passage  out 
to  him. 

This  surprised  and  puzzled  James  very 
much.  What  kind  of  life  did  M'Gibbon 
imagine  she  would  lead  on  the  coast? 
What  could  she  expect  to  do  there,  and  in 
its  climate,  if  it  did  not  kill  her?  As  these 
tiioughts  ran  through  his  mind,  Margaret 
—  for  that  was  her  name  —  plied  him  with 
questions  as  to  her  brother  and  his  sur- 
roundings; and  though  the  sympathetic 
lad  gave  her  as  good  an  account  of  the 
man  as  he  could,  and  of  his  house  and 
the  place  it  was  in,  yet  he  could  not  help 
showing  some  of  his  anxiety  to  her,  which 
she  perceived,  and  he  felt  that  she  seemed 
to  look  tohimsfor  help.  Mr.  Monke found 
the  two  together,  and  alone;  and  he 
smiled  in  spite  of  his  curiosity  to  know 
the  wherefore  of  the  appearance  of  this 
waif  from  the  civilized  world.  Upon  be- 
ing told,  he  was  as  much  astonished  as 
James  had  been,  and  then  he  was  grave. 
There  was  something  more  than  curious 
in  the  fact  that  a  man  like  M'Gibbon 
should  bring  this  young  and  educated  girl 
out  to  the  coast.  She  would  undoubtedly 
be  a  restraint  upon  him,  which  his  rough 
disposition  could  not  but  feel  irksome. 
And,  like  James,  Monke  thought,  What 
of  the  girl's  fate  in  a  spot  far  from  any 
other  woman  ? 

However,  he  could  do  no  more  for  her 
than  to  assure  her  that  she  was  as  wel- 
come as  possible  until  her  brother  came 
for  her;  and  he  despatched  a  messenger 
to  him  at  his  factory  on  the  Bay  of  Donde 
with  the  news  of  his  sister's  arrival  and  a 
letter  from  her.  Then  the  two  men,  leav- 
ing Margaret  alone  for  a  time,  went  back 
to  their  work  as  if  no  unexpected  inter- 
ruption had  come  to  the  routine  of  their 
solitary  lives,  —  at  least  the  elder  one  did. 
As  for  James,  already  something  led  his 
thoughts  astray. 

That  night,  when  the  work  was  again 
done,  Monke  sat  on  his  verandah  in  the 
shade  and  watched  the  two  young  people 
as  they  talked  together,  entirely  forgetful 
of  him,  and  already  fast  friends.  Thoughts 
of  far-off  days  many  years  past  came  to 
the  man  involuntarily.  And  James  hap- 
pened to  rise  and  go  out  with  the  girl  into 
the  bright  moonlight.  The  two  strolled 
away  together,  and  then  they  came  back 
and  stood  by  the  verandah  covering. 
Presently  the  lad  turned  his  face  up  to 
the  great  orb,  whose  strong,  pure  light 
brought  out  his  every  feature.  There 
was  an  expression  on  his  face  which  had 


!  never  been  there  before,  thought  the  elder 
man;  and  he  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
breathless  and  startled  in  spite  of  him- 
self, for  the  moment.  The  look  of  the 
lad  had  suddenly  reminded  him  of  some 
one,  and  he  gazed,  utterly  transfixed,  until 
James  came  on  to  the  verandah  again, 
when  he  dropped  back  into  his  chair  with 
a  sigh.  "  It  was  the  expression,  the  very 
expression,"  he  murmured  to  himself, 
half-affrighted.  "  Bah  !  the  idea  was  non- 
sense," he  muttered,  recovering.  It  was 
only  the  effect  of  time  and  circumstance 
on  his  imagination,  and  he  tried  to  dis- 
miss the  lad  from  his  thoughts. 

Yet  that  night  the  vision  of  a  face  came 
to  him  again  and  again,  so  that  he  could 
not  sleep,  and  he  rose  and  went  outside. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  veran- 
dah, he  gave  a  little  cry  of  surprise  and 
partly  of  terror.  There,  before  him  in  the 
moonlight,  was  the  very  face  that  had 
haunted  him.  But  the  next  moment  he 
recognized  James  ;  and,  to  cover  his  emo- 
tion, he  asked  the  lad  roughly  what  he 
did. out  so  late,  and  on  getting  no  answer, 
ordered  him  off  to  bed. 

The  sudden  advent  of  the  girl  had  un- 
duly disturbed  both  the  lad  and  himself, 
Monke  concluded,  and  the  sooner  she 
was  away  the  better.  It  was  no  business 
of  his  how  her  brother  would  behave  to 
her;  and  with  this  decision  he  tried  to 
sleep. 

Nevertheless,  not  even  James  became 
more  attentive  to  Margaret  during  her 
enforced  stay  than  Monke.  It  was  won- 
derful how  readily  he,  so  disinclined  to  be 
disturbed  or  roused,  put  himself  about  to 
accommodate  her.  He  insisted  on  giving 
up  his  own  room  to  her,  and  had  all  his 
bachelor  belongings  removed  out  of  it 
into  a  little  dark  room.  He  found  in  his 
trunks  collars  and  neckties  of  bygone  fash- 
ions, and  white  drill-coats,  and  adorned 
himself  to  the  great  envy  of  James,  who 
possessed  no  such  evidence  of  refinement, 
and  had,  to  his  great  disgust,  to  appear  at 
table  in  his  usual^  costume  of  shirt  and 
trousers  and  an  old  pilot  coat.* 

All  the  native  women  about  the  factory 
were  banished  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  had  strict  injunctions  to  wait  upon 
the  senJwi'a  and  do  nothing  else.  James, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  the 
household  arrangements  of  the  factory, 
endeavored  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  a 
white  coat  by  extreme  nicety  in  the  supply 
of  the  table.  He  held  long  consultations 
with  the  cook  and  the  cook's  mate.  He 
shot  and  dressed  a  bullock.  He  bribed 
the  native  hunters,  with  the  result  that 
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little  deer  not  much  larger  than  hares, 
red  legged  partridges,  green  pigeons,  and 
other  delicacies,  were  served  every  day 
after  fresh  oysters  from  the  river.  And 
for  vegetables  there  were  green  corn, 
yams,  and  large  red  peppers.  He  went 
on  board  the  steamer  on  its  return;  and 
after  seeing  two  tons  of  ivory  safely  stowed 
away  on  board,  returned  with  as  many 
loaves  of  the  ship's  white  bread,  and  bot- 
tles of  pickles  and  sauces,  and  potted 
meats,  as  he  could  buy  from  the  steward. 
At  this  improved  fare  Monke  chuckled  to 
himself,  and  wished  the  girl  would  stay  a 
very  long  time  to  stimulate  Mr.  James  in 
his  arrangements. 

And  to  Margaret's  great  distress,  a 
whole  week  passed  away  without  any 
news  from  her  brother.  The  first  intima- 
tion that  was  received  of  the  messasre 
being  delivered,  was  the  reappearance  of 
the  man  who  had  carried  it,  as  he  crawled 
through  the  open  doorway  of  the  dining- 
room.  Beside  him  strode  one  of  the  head- 
men of  the  factory,  whose  brazen  bangles 
and  heavy  coral  necklet  rattled  as  he 
pointed  with  angry  gesticulation  to  the 
head  of  the  messenger,  which  was  bound 
up  with  a  piece  of  blue  baft. 

His  story  was  soon  told.  He  had  de- 
livered his  "book"  (letter)  on  the  third 
day  after  leaving  Kabooka,  and  on  its 
presentation  had  been  paid  his  cloth. 
While  resting  after  his  quick  journey, 
he  had  been  summoned  before  the  mun- 
della  (white  man),  who  had  struck  at  him 
and  cut  him  —  and  the  man's  hands  were 
lifted  tenderly  to  his  head.  Then  he  had 
been  seized,  tied  up,  and  lashed  —  and  he 
turned  his  back  to  his  audience  and  re- 
•  mained  kneeling  in  that  attitude.  How- 
ever, a  cross-examination  conducted 
through  the  head-man  elicited  the  fact 
that  Zinga,  the  bearer,  had  received  two 
extra  bottles  of  rum  over  and  above  his 
allowance,  and  as  to  what  had  happened 
after  receiving  those  bottles  of  rum  his 
memory  was  defective.  He  had  been 
flogged,  he  explained.  But  that  he  had 
been  drunk  was  suspected,  and  his  case 
was  dismissed  amid  many  groans  and 
complaints  of  injustice  from  him,  which 
were  summarily  cut  short  by  the  head- 
man, who,  when  he  found  nothing  was  to 
be  made  out  of  Zinga  by  way  of  going 
shares  in  compensation  for  injuries  re- 
ceived, laid  his  wand  across  the  poor 
creature's  sore  back  without  compunction, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  door. 

The  treatment  the  messenger  had  re- 
ceived gave  Margaret  but  a  poor  idea  of 
her  brother.    He  had  been  terribly  severe 


with  the  poor  negro,  she  thought,  and  his 
continued  silence  in  regard  to  herself 
filled  her  with  vague  alarm.  However, 
by  James's  advice,  she  tried  to  be  hope- 
ful, and  was  rewarded  in  two  days  by  the 
sight  of  a  white  hammock  which  was  car- 
ried into  the  yard  of  the  factory  amid  a 
great  noise,  and  came  to  a  sudden  halt 
before  the  door.  Out  of  the  hammock 
rolled  M'Gibbon,and  as  he  lighted  on  his 
feet  he  was  conscious  that  a  pair  of  soft 
arms  were  about  his  neck,  and  that  a  face 
so  sweet  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  vision^ 
was  upturned  to  his  own  bronzed  and 
bearded  countenance.  It  was  a  face  set 
in  a  frame  of  soft  hair  and  gemmed  by  a 
pair  of  eyes  of  the  color  of  the  ocean  that 
rolled  not  fifty  yards  from  him.  So  taken 
aback  was  the  rough  man  with  the  beauty 
before  him,  that  he  kissed  the  face  on  the 
brow,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  emo- 
tion he  displayed,  he  thrust  his  sister  a 
little  way  from  him  and  stood  looking  at 
her  through  his  grey  eyes. 

'*  By  G I  "  he  exclaimed,  partly  in 

admiration  and  partly  to  himself.  "  How 
old  are  you?  "  he  added  quickly. 

"  Twenty,  Will,"  she  replied,  wonder- 
ing. 

"  You  are  too  young  and  too  good-look- 
ing to  be  buried  on  this  d d  coast,"  he 

answered.  "  I've  made  a  mistake  to  send 
for  you." 

She  trembled  a  little  as  she  heard  what 
he  said,  and  she  was  bitterly  disappointed 
by  his  manner;  but  she  bravely  replied, 
*'  So  long  as  you  are  near  me,  Will,  what 
need  I  care  ?  "  and  so  saying  clasped  her 
hands  caressingly  on  his  arm.  M'Gib- 
bon  hastily  withdrew  it,  and  muttering, 
"  Well,  as  you  are  here,  you'll  have  to 
stay,"  he  went  on  to  the  verandah  where 
Monke  stood  surveying  him.  That  gen- 
tleman gave  him  the  very  tips  of  his  fin- 
gers to  shake,  and  was  frigidly  polite  to 
him.  There  was  not  one  thing  in  common 
between  them  save  the  fact  that  they  had 
both  failed  in  life  ;  but  Monke,  though  he 
had  blundered,  knew  how  and  why  he 
had  blundered,  and  that  his  self-exile  on 
the  African  coast  was  of  his  own  doing. 
Whereas  the  other  was  a  coarse  bully, 
who  had  sinned,  and  would  sin  again.  He 
felt  most  uncomfortable  under  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  trader,  particularly  when  the 
latter  chided  him  in  his  most  sarcastic 
manner  for  his  want  of  attention  to  his 
sister,  and  let  him  know  he  thought  him 
most  unfeeling.  Then  there  was  that 
matter  of  Zinga.  But  as  for  Zinga, 
M'Gibbon  swore  that  if  he  caught  the 
rascal  he  would  repeat  the  flogging  he 
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had  given  him;  for  he  had  been  discov- 
ered in  an  attempt  at  theft.  And  as  in 
principle  theft,  or  attempt  at  theft,  was 
never  allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  the 
traders,  Monke  said  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject; but  privately  sent  a  message  to  the 
erring  Zinga  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be 
as  well  to  keep  out  of  the  white  man's 
way  for  a  little  while  to  avoid  unpleasant 
consequences, —  a  hint  which  Zinga  at 
once  took,  and  disappeared  to  his  own 
village.  James,  M 'Gibbon  treated  with 
the  greatest  curtness,  despite  the  lad's 
care  for  his  sister,  of  which  he  was  in- 
formed by  Monke.  The  lad  was  but  an 
"assistant"  or  trader's  servant  in  the 
man's  eyes.  Nevertheless,  when  the  little 
coasting  schooner  that  was  to  convey  the 
brother  and  sister  to  their  destination 
dropped  anchor  in  the  bay,  James  was  the 
first  to  go  on  board  to  make  its  little 
three-cornered  den  of  a  cabin,  with  its 
curtained  berths  and  its  single-peaked 
skylight,  fit  for  her  reception.  In  fact, 
he  turned  the  skipper  out  of  his  cabin, 
much  to  that  seaman's  disgust  at  having 
to  make  way  so  unexpectedly  for  a  woman. 
But  when  Margaret  stood  upon  his  quar- 
ter-deck, as  he  called  it  —  three  steps  and 
overboard  —  he,  in  his  own  vernacular, 
clapped, a  stopper  on  his  jawing  tackle, 
and  bowed  her  below. 

Before  she  went  down,  James  took  her 
hand  to  say  good-bye  ;  and  so  beautiful 
did  she  look  to  the  foolish  boy,  as  she 
stood  on  the  moving  deck  with  the  blue 
sky  and  the  rolling  sea  behind  her  — 
things  dear  to  him  —  that  he  was  hardly 
able  to  say  the  word.  But  presently  the 
rough  growl  of  the  skipper  gave  the  order 
to  up  anchor,  and  the  foresheet  was  loos- 
ened, and  James  went  over  the  side.  But 
when  a  little  way  off  he  bade  the  crew  of 
his  boat  lie  on  their  oars,  and  they  waited 
beside  the  low,  black  hull  of  the  schooner, 
as  it  dipped  to  the  swell  into  the  clear 
water,  until  the  clank  of  the  windlass  on 
board  ceased,  and  her  head  pointed  sea- 
ward. By  the  time  James  reached  the 
shore  she  was  already  a  far-off  speck 
upon  the  water,  and  before  long  had  van- 
ished out  of  sight  —  but  not  out  of  mind. 

For  three  months  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Margaret,  and  her  stay  at  Ka- 
booka  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
far-off  remembrance.  Monke's  leave  of 
absence  had  now  come,  and  with  it  his 
substitute.  To  him  Monke  praised  James's 
zeal  and  judgment,  and  recommended  the 
lad  strongly;  but,  to  his  surprise,  when 
he  told  James  of  what  he  had  said  for 
him  he  found  him  uneasy  and  dissatisfied. 


James  did  not  like  to  offend  his  friend, 
that  was  evident,  but  there  was  something 
on  his  mind  which  turned  that  friend's 
kind  words  to  gall,  and  Monke  questioned 
him  until  he  confessed  that  he  too  was 
going  away  from  Kabooka.  Monke  turned 
on  the  lad  astonished.  "What!"  ex- 
claimed he,  "  that  silly  notion  again  I  Do 
not  think  of  going  home  for  many  years, 
more  than  you've  been  here." 

"  I  was  not  thinking  of  home,"  an- 
swered James ;  "  I  have  no  home,"  he 
added  simply. 

"  What,  then  ?  "  asked  Monke. 

James  placed  a  letter  in  his  friend's 
hands,  and  on  opening  it  Monke  found  it 
contained  the  offer  from  M'Gibbon  of  a 
situation  on  terms  no  better  than  the 
lad  was  receiving.  The  trader  looked 
straight  into  James's  face,  and  read  him 
at  once. 

"It  is  that  girl  you  are  thinking  of,  you 
young  fool,"  he  said. 

James  did  not  reply. 

"  For  the  chance  of  seeing  her  you 
would  sacrifice  your  prospects  with  the 
firm.''  Bah,  it  is  the  utmost  silliness," 
and  Monke  laughed  outright.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  James  walked  away  seem- 
ingly not  the  less  determined.  Monke, 
seeing  that  ridicule  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  lad,  strode  after  him,  caught  him 
by  the  shoulder,  and,  turning  him  round, 
endeavored  to  reason  with  him,  but  to  no 
purpose. 

"  Yet  you  are  as  changeable  as  you  caa 
well  be,"  said  he  at  last.  "Not  long  ago 
you  wished  to  leave  the  coast  to  go  to 
England  with  me,  and  now  you  wish  to 
leave  me  to  go  to  this  M'Gibbon  for  a 
longer  term  of  years  than  would  see  you 
master  here.  I  am  disappointed  with 
you.  However,  you  are  nothing  to  me,  to 
be  sure,"  and  Monke  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  turned  away.  "  If  you  choose 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  do  so.  Accept 
this  berth,"  he  added,  with  rising  anger, 
"but  do  not  call  me  your  friend  again." 

"  I  have  accepted  it,'!  said  James 
quietly. 

Then  the  two  faced  each  other;  and 
Monke,  in  his  anger,  was  about  to  say 
something  bitter  regarding  the  ingratitude 
that  had  been  displayed  towards  him, 
when  the  pleading  look  that  filled  the 
lad's  eyes  struck  his  imagination  with 
such  force  that  he  stepped  back  a  pace  or 
two  almost  in  dismay,  and  was  silent. 

Recovering  himself  with  an  effort,  he 
laid  a  kindly  hand  on  the  lad,  for  he  could 
not  be  rough  with  him  now.  "  Very  well, 
James,  have  your  own  way,"  he  said  ;  and 
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without  speaking  more,  went  straight  to 
his  bedroom  and  sat  down,  amid  the 
preparations  for  his  departure.  Placing 
his  head  between  his  hands,  he  fell  into  a 
deep  reverie.  He  was  more  affected  than 
he  thought  he  could  be.  Was  it  possible  .'' 
he  reflected.  No.  He  knew  the  lad's 
story,  as  James  had  often  told  it  to  him, 
—  how  his  father  and  mother  were  dead  ; 
how  he  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle, 
a  laborer  in  a  bonded  dock  warehouse; 
how  the  child's  earliest  recollections  were 
of  the  greasy,  narrow,  and  filthy  streets, 
close  to  the  river,  of  a  great  town,  and 
among  the  tall,  smoke-begrimed  ware- 
houses which  overshadowed  everything 
near  them,  except  the  flaunting  gin-pal- 
aces, fed  by  the  sailors,  laborers,  wagon- 
ers, and  loafers,  who  pushed  in  and  out  of 
their  greasy  swing-doors  in  two  almost 
never-ceasing  streams  ;  how  three  golden 
balls,  poised  aloft,  were  the  only  signs 
that  rivalled  those  of  the  drinking-places; 
how  the  rumble  and  jolt  of  countless  wag- 
ons, bearing  merchandise  in  value  untold, 
sounded  from  grey  dawn  to  late  night 
along  those  very  streets,  whose  darkness, 
squalor,  and  wretchedness  the  lad  had 
suddenly  exchanged  for  the  blue  sea,  the 
breezy  sky,  and  the  strong  rushing  wind 
as  he  found  himself  on  board  ship. 

These  facts  Monke  knew,  and  they  were 
commonplace  and  trite  enough,  and  hardly 
to  be  twisted  into  any  romance  about 
James  any  more  than  the  not  less  simple 
story  of  the  little  native  boy,  who  on  his 
knees  was  busily  packing  the  great  white 
man's  boxes  as  neatly  as  could  be,  his 
black  eyes  sparkling  the  while  in  anticipa 
tion  of  receiving  an  old  shirt  or  coat  in  a 
present.  Both  he  got,  though  what  pos- 
sible use  the  garments  could  be  to  such 
a  mite  of  naked  humanity,  whose  sole  at- 
tire was  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  over  his 
loins,  was  not  apparent.  But  he  rose  and 
salaamed  for  them  gracefully. 

A  few  days  after  this  Monke  had  em- 
barked, and  James  had  set  out  on  his 
journey  by  lasd,  and  the  factory  was  left 
in  other  hands,  to  the  great  outward 
grief  and  lamentation  of  the  head-men, 
who  had  certainly  received  enough  part- 
ing gifts  to  console  them,  but  who 
thought  it  politic  to  impress  upon  the 
new-comers  a  sense  of  the  ineffable  good- 
ness of  the  white  men  who  had  gone,  and 
the  miserable  inferiority  of  their  succes- 
sors. 

At  Donde  all  James's  regret  at  losing  his 
only  friend  was  at  once  swept  away  by  the 
mere  sight  of  Margaret,  who  received 
him  with  an  eagerness  which  brou":ht  a 
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sparkle  to  his  eyes.  But  he  perceive 
once  that  she  looked  pale  and  thin,  and 
not  at  all  so  strong  as  when  she  had  ar- 
rived on  the  coast,  and  there  was  in  addi- 
tion a  wistfulness  in  her  eyes  which  told 
his  eager  and  concerned  glance  that 
something  more  than  faded  health  affected 
her.  He  had  not  been  many  days  in 
Donde  before  he  found  out  that  she  had 
always  been  neglected  and  left  alone  in 
that  solitary  spot.  It,  like  Kabooka, 
was  a  bay;  but  a  beautiful  one.  It  was 
land-locked,  and  surrounded  by  steep 
hills,  wooded  down  to  a  tiny  strip  of  circu- 
lar beach,  upon  which  there  was  scarcely 
a  ripple,  so  smooth  was  the  water.  It 
was  so  nearly  round  in  shape,  that  from 
most  parts  of  it  appeared  a  half  circle  of 
the  dense  vegetation  of  the  valleys  and 
the  more  scattered  hardwood  forests  on 
the  hillsides,  some  of  which  were  re- 
flected in  the  pool  of  water,  as  it  were,  for 
the  height  of  the  hills  dwarfed  the  size  of 
the  bay,  so  that  it  appeafed  much  smaller 
than  it  really  was,  and  not  until  one  took 
boat  and  tried  to  reach  an  opposite  shore 
was  its  size  revealed.  To  the  south-west 
a  narrow  opening  led  to  the  sea.  The 
soil  of  the  country  was  heavy  and  rich, 
and  consequently  the  chief  trade  was  in 
the  products  of  it,  —  palm-oil,  kernels,  and 
earth-nuts.  Of  this  trade  M'Gibbon 
ought  to  have  had  the  better  share,  for  his 
only  opponent  was  a  Portuguese  of  the 
name  of  Joao  Chaves,  who  lived  in  a  mat- 
house  surrounded  by  woods.  But,  as 
James  soon  found  out,  the  Portuguese 
had  the  better  trade,  and  what  was  more 
curious,  the  Scotchman,  instead  of  being 
jealous  of  Chaves,  spent  no  little  time 
with  him,  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  he  was  always  assisting 
him  with  goods,  for  which  he  received 
apparently  no  return. 

James  could  not  account  for  all  this. 
The  Portuguese  was  known  to  him  as  one 
of  the  many  convicts  who  are  deported  to 
west  Africa  by  the  Lisbon  government, 
and  after  a  time  are  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  provided  they  do  not  return  to  Por- 
tugal. What  particular  crime  Chaves  had 
committed  James  did  not  know;  but  his 
face,  to  the  lad's  eye,  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  And  in  truth  he  was  cruelty  itself 
to  the  natives  he  was  possessed  of.  In 
frame  he  was  a  tall,  loosely  made,  power- 
ful man.  From  his  straight  heavy  eye- 
brows his  dark  eyes  flashed  quick  furtive 
glances,  while  his  lips  kept  their  alertness 
company  with  a  shifty  smile,  which  ap- 
peared to  be  always  verging  upon  a  snarl. 
This  was  partially  concealed  by  a  thick 
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black  moustache  and  a  tangled  beard. 
There  was  a  something  about  his  pres- 
ence that  always  took  James  by  surprise. 
It  flashed  upon  the  lad  like  that  of  some 
wild  animal.  Nevertheless,  Chaves  tried 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  James,  and 
would  bid  him  good-day,  with  a  sweep  of 
his  so7nbrero,  and  tiie  smile  that  was  like 
a  snarl,  whenever  he  saw  him,  which  was 
not  often.  Margaret  shrank  from  the 
man. 

M'Gibbon's  neglect  of  his  sister  was 
James's  opportunity,  and  Margaret  and 
he  became  closer  companions  than  ever. 
He  shortly  worshipped  the  very  ground 
she  stood  on,  and  while  doing  his  work 
faithfully,  tried  to  comfort  and  amuse  her 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  somehow 
never  did  he  show  by  word  or  deed  wMiat 
was  in  his  inmost  heart.  He  considered 
her  too  beautiful,  too  far  above  him  for 
that  and  she  —  well,  she  looked  upon  him 
only  as  a  sailor. 

As  time  flew  on,  the  factory,  denuded 
from  time  to  time  of  goods,  gradually  fell 
into  disrepute  with  the  native  traders,  and 
the  trade  dwindled  away  slowly  but 
surely  during  all  the  wet  season.  James 
ventured  to  remonstrate  about  this,  but 
was  roughly  told  to  keep  a  silent  tongue  in 
bis  head,  and  to  do  the  best  he  could,  which 
he  did,  until  at  last  all  the  goods,  except  a 
supply  sufficient  to  buy  provisions  with, 
had  been  either  bartered  away  or  sent  to 
the  Portuguese. 

Then  it  was,  after  a  week  of  nearly 
constant  rain,  one  stormy  night  as  the 
lightning  zigzagged  in  the  heavens  in 
constant,  broad,  violet-white  bands,  blind- 
ing in  intensity,  and  the  heavy  thunder 
rolled  peal  after  peal  right  over  the  house, 
shaking  it  to  its  foundation  of  bricks,  and 
the  rain  plashed  down  in  almost  solid 
sheets  of  water,  that  James  was  awakened 
during  a  slight  lull  in  the  storm  by  the 
sound  of  a  woman's  scream,  followed  by 
the  noise  of  the  heavy  footsteps  of  a 
white  man  staggering  along  the  verandah, 
and  the  patter  of  the  bare  feet  of  the  black 
boys  as  they  fled  before  him.  To  throw 
aside  his  mosquito  curtains  and  leap  out 
of  his  bed,  took  the  lad  but  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  but  during  those  moments  the 
scream  was  repeated.  He  dashed  into 
the  chief  room  of  the  factory,  and  saw,  by 
the  light  of  the  lamp  that  burnt  there  of 
nights,  a  sight  that  for  a  second  almost 
paralyzed  him.  Margaret  was  struggling 
in  the  arms  of  the  Portuguese,  and  at  one 
end  of  the  room  stood  her  brother,  sway- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  fumbling  at  the  lock 
of  a  revolver. 
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Without  a  thought  James  sprang  upon 
Chaves,  and  struggled  with  him  to  bring 
him  down,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  Mar- 
garet was  enabled  to  escape  from  him; 
but  the  strong  man,  recovering  from  the 
shock,  threw  the  lad  from  him,  so  that  he 
staggered  and  fell.  The  Portuguese  then 
strode  out  of  the  room  into  the  darkness, 
M'Gibbon  daring  him  with  many  curses 
and  flourishes  of  his  weapon  to  return. 
At  once  James  did  his  best  to  calm  his 
drunken  master,  and  relieving  him  of  his 
weapon,  got  him  out  of  the  room  and  into 
hi^  bed,  and  hastening  back,  he  found 
Margaret  in  a  faint.  He  bathed  her  face 
with  water,  and  when  she  had  recovered 
a  little,  supported  her  to  the  door  of  her 
room.  As  she  was  about  to  enter  it,  she 
suddenly  turned  and  clung  to  him  con- 
vulsively. "You  will  not  —  you  will  not 
leave  me?"  she  whispered,  affrighted. 

"No,  no,"  he  muttered;  and  then  she 
told  him  in  broken  sentences  what  had 
happened. 

She  had  awakened  in  the  night,  and 
feeling  thirsty,  had  called  to  the  little  na- 
tive girl  who  attended  on  her;  but  finding 
the  child  stretched  across  the  doorway  of 
her  room  fast  asleep,  she  had  stepped 
across  her,  and  had  slipped  into  the  din- 
ing-room to  draw  the  water  herself  from 
the  round  earthen  jar  which  always  hung 
there  suspended  from  the  roof.  Suddenly, 
as  her  arms  were  stretched  upwards,  she 
found  herself  clasped  in  the  embrace  of 
the  Portuguese.  She  struggled  to  escape, 
and  then  James  entered. 

This  was  her  story,  which  she  told 
amid  the  gradually  decreasing  noise  of 
the  thunder,  and  the  fainter  lightning 
flashes,  trembling  violently  the  while  as 
she  half  lay  in  James's  arms.  Thus  he 
held  her  until,  on  his  promise  to  watch 
over  her  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  she 
went  into  her  room.  He  stretched  him- 
self before  her  door,  taking  the  place  of 
the  little  negro  girl.  His  thoughts  were 
troubled  for  her  safety.  He  knew  the 
nature  of  men  like  the  Portuguese,  and 
he  knew  also  that  the  man  had  somehow 
a  hold  over  M'Gibbon.  The  latter,  in 
spite  of  his  bluster,  was  afraid  of  Chaves, 
and  if  —  if  the  latter  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Margaret?  And,  sickened  by  the  thought 
of  what  might  happen  to  her  in  such  a 
case,  James  lay  awake  until  the  dawn. 

When  he  saw  Margaret  again  alone, 
she  added  to  his  suspicion  by  confessing 
to  him  that  her  brother  had  even  gone 
the  length  of  hinting  to  her  that  the  Por- 
tuguese admired  her,  and  it  would  be  for 
her  advantage  if  she  did  not  discourage 
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him;  and  he  had  backed  his  hints  up  by 
coarsely  reminding  her  that  she  might 
any  day  find  herself  a  beggar. 

James's  indignation  at  this  knew  no 
bounds,  and  on  Margaret  adding  that  her 
sole  anxiety  now  was  to  leave  the  country, 
he,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  offered 
her  the  bill  that  represented  the  whole  of 
his  savings,  to  pay  her  passage.  Even 
the  generosity  of  this  did  not  reveal  to 
her  all  that  was  in  the  lad's  heart  towards 
her. 

"Present  the  order  to  the  captain  of 
the  next  schooner  that  calls  here,"  s^id 
he,  "  and  get  you  away  while  you  are  safe. 
The  captain  will  take  it,  for  it  is  on  the 
firm  I  was  with,  is  signed  by  their  agent, 
and  nearly  due.  But  will  M'Gibbon  per- 
mit you  to  leave  ?  "  he  added. 

"He  cannot  surely  prevent  me,"  she 
replied,  "except  by  force,  and  he  could 
not  use  that.  And  you  —  you  will  be  on 
my  side,  will  you  not?"  and  she  laid  her 
hands  on  his  arm. 

James  smiled  at  the  trust  she  had  in 
him,  and  at  the  thought  that  he  could  be 
anywhere  else  except  on  her  side,  and 
then  he  told  her  how  much  he  feared 
from  the  ascendancy  the  Portuguese  had 
over  her  brother. 

"Yes,  yes,"  she  answered,  "there  is 
something  between  them,  —  something 
that  gives  that  man"  —  and  she  shud- 
dered—  "power  over  him.  I  had  felt  it 
before  you  came,  and  now  I  fear  it." 

"  He  has  already  about  ruined  him," 
said  James. 

"  I  fear  he  may  do  worse,"  she  replied. 

James  said  nothing  more  to  her;  but 
he  resolved  that  that  night  he  would,  if 
possible,  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  bond 
kept  the  two  men  together.  He  had  al- 
ready a  suspicion ;  but  he  was  determined 
to  verify  it. 

M'Gibbon,  after  having  mooned  about 
the  factory  for  the  whole  of  the  day,  and 
without  referring  to  what  had  occurred 
the  night  before,  or  even  showing  that  he 
expected  it  to  be  referred  to,  went  as 
usual  to  the  factory  of  Chaves.  James 
waited  until  darkness  had  well  set  in,  and 
then  placing  Margaret  in  the  charge  of 
two  brawny  natives,  armed  with  machets, 
followed  him. 

The  single  path  wound  gradually  up- 
wards past  scattered  trees  and  brushwood 
until  above  the  point  of  the  ba)%  near  to 
which  the  house  of  Chaves  stood.  Then 
it  descended  into  a  valley  where  the  forest 
was  thick  and  tangled,  and  the  trunks  of 
the  huge  redwood-trees  so  encircled  by 
thick  creepers,  so  matted  and  interwoven 


overhead,  that  the  starlight  only  flickered 
through  them  here  and  there  to  make  the 
darkness  visible.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  this  valley  the  factory  of  the  Portuguese 
was  built,  encircled  by  the  forest  except 
to  within  fifty  yards  or  so  of  the  house, 
where  the  ground  was  clear. 

James,  when  quit  of  the  wood,  crept  as 
softly  as  he  could  through  the  grass  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  watch,  and  succeeded 
in  passing  the  sentries  unobserved.  He 
halted  beneath  a  single  tree  on  a  small 
level  space.  All  was  silent  about  him 
except  the  ceaseless  "tick,  tick,  tick  "  of 
the  insects  in  the  tree  above,  and  the 
solemn  "croak,  croak"  of  the  frogs  in 
the  marshy  places  far  below.  Before  him 
the  light  given  by  a  twisted  rag  floating 
in  a  dish  of  palm-oil,  shone  yellow  and 
dim  through  the  reed  blinds  of  the  open 
verandah  of  the  house.  He  could  hear 
his  own  breath.  All  at  once  the  long- 
drawn  moans  of  some  one  in  intense 
agony  fell  upon  his  ear,  and  sounded  as 
if  from  close  beside  him.  He  started, 
and  peered  about,  and  again  he  heard  a 
moan.  Guided  by  the  sound,  he  saw,  a 
little  way  off,  the  punishment  post  of  the 
factory,  and  beside  it  lay  the  naked  form 
of  a  negro,  and  a  puff  of  wind  coming 
from  that  quarter  brought  with  it  a  sick- 
ening smell. 

The  man  was  chained  to  the  post,  and 
the  moans  he  made  were  so  distressful 
that  James  crept  up  to  him.  He  was 
lying  on  one  side  fastened  by  his  wrists 
tightly,  so  that  he  could  hardly  touch  any 
part  of  his  body  with  his  hands.  His  ribs 
showed  through  his  skin,  which  was  cov- 
ered with  mud,  wrinkled  and  cracked  by 
exposure,  and  seamed  by  raw  and  partially 
healed  welts  where  the  lash  had  twisted 
round  him.  His  arms  and  legs  were 
wasted  away,  and  his  face  was  hollow. 
The  only  sign  of  life  about  him  was  his 
eyes,  which  glittered  with  a  piteous  stare 
as  James  knelt  down  beside  him.  Tiiis 
the  lad  was  hardly  able  to  do  for  the 
stench  and  filth  about  the  slave,  who 
must  have  been  chained,  exposed  to  sun, 
rain,  and  dew,  for  some  weeks.  There 
was  a  tiny  cup  with  a  little  water  in  it, 
which  James  put  to  the  lips  of  the  man, 
who  made  one  effort  to  swallow,  but  could 
not.  He  was  evidently  dying.  James 
thought  to  put  him  on  his  back,  and  to 
support  his  head  a  little:  but  on  placing 
his  hand  behind  him,  felt  that  it  was  cov- 
ered with  blood,  and  that  little  strips  of 
flesh  were  adhering  to  it.  The  whole  of 
the  slave's  back  was  one  mass  of  dee 
cuts   crossed  and  recrossed,  as  he 
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been  flogged  again  and  again,  with  just 
sufficient  intervals  between  each  flogging 
to  allow  him  to  recover  some  vitality. 
This  was  a  piece  of  the  cruelty  of  Chaves, 
thought  James,  as  he  slipped  a  billet  of 
wood  under  the  man's  head,  and  rose  to 
leave  him.  He  could  do  nothing  for  him, 
and  he  had  yet  to  accomplish  the  discov- 
ery he  had  come  to  make. 

Notwithstanding  the  want  of  cover,  he 
managed  to  gain  the  edge  of  the  floor  of 
the  v'erandah  undiscovered.  This  was 
elevated  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  above  the 
ground,  and  he  could  hear  the  voices  of 
the  two  men  in  the  room  inside.  As  he 
lifted  a  corner  of  the  rattans,  M'Gibbon 
gave  a  loud  laugh.  James  paused  and 
heard  a  slight,  rattling  sound,  followed 
by  a  second  or  two  of  silence,  and  then  a 
low  chuckle  of  exultation.  He  knew  now 
what  he  had  come  to  find  out. 


From  Longman's  Masjazine. 
SOME  POINTS  IN  AMERICAN  SPEECH  AND 
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the  United  States  I  have  tried  to  set  forth 
in  a  graver  quarter.  But,  having  once 
begun,  I  still  find  something  to  say,  and, 
being  asked  to  write  something  for  an 
early  number  of  Lofis^maji's  Magazine,  it 
came  almost  natural  to  me  to  think  of 
talking  about  some  other  things  which 
had  struck  me  in  my  American  visit, 
things  bearing  on  matters  of  less  dignity 
than  the  constitution  of  the  Union  and 
the  historical  relation  of  that  constitution 
to  those  of  England  and  other  European 
lands. 

I  have  elsewhere  ventured  on  the  say- 
ing which  to  some  may  very  likely  seem  a 
paradox,  that  I  found  less  difference  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States 
than  I  find  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. Perhaps  I  am  not  altogether  quali- 
fied to  judge,  as  I  have  certainly  seen 
more  of  the  United  States  than  I  have 
seen  of  .Scotland.  But  so  it  certainly 
struck  me  ;  and  I  thought  I  saw  one  chief 
reason  for  the  fact,  namely,  that  English 
and  American  law  are  for  the  most  part 
the  same,  while  English  and  Scottish  law 
are  for  the  most  part  different.  I  believe 
that  this  difference  of  law  affects  many 
more  .things,  much  more  of  daily  habit, 
many  more  of  the  common  forms  of 
speech,  than  would  at  first  be  thought. 
But,  on  this  showing,  I  may  possibly  be 
asked  whether  I  do  not  find  a  greater 
likeness  between  Ireland  and  either  Eln- 
gland  or  America  than  I  find  between 
either  of  these  lands  and  Scotland.  In 
going  to  Ireland,  as  in  going  to  America, 
we  cross  the  sea  —  certainly  a  much 
smaller  part  of  it  —  and  we  then  find  our- 
I  selves   in   a  land  essentially  of  our  own 


That  the  two  great  branches  of  the 
English  people  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
ocean  should  never  weary  of  hearing 
about  one  another  is  surely  only  natural 
and  creditable  to  both.  I  trust  at  least 
that  those  whose  business  it  is  to  hear  do 
not  weary  of  hearing  ;  for  certainly  those 
on  either  side  who  expect  others  to  listen 
to  them  seem  never  weary  of  telling  their 
experience  of  the  other  side.  He  who 
visits  Britain  from  America,  he  who  visits 
America  from  Britain,  seems  bound,  if  he  j  law,  while  in  going  to  Scotland  we  keep 


be  at  all  in  the  habit  of  using  the  pen,  to 
use  it  forthwith  to  set  down  all  or  some  of 
his  impressions  of  the  kindred  land  and 
its  people.  The  thing  seems  to  have 
taken  its  place  as  a  formal  duty  which 
cannot  be  escaped.  For  my  own  part,  I 
had  hoped  to  escape  it.  I  was  so  well 
treated  in  America  that  it  really  seemed 


within  our  own  island,  and  yet  find  our- 
selves in  a  land  essentially  of  another  law. 
And  it  may  happen  that  more  superficial 
likenesses  between  America  and  Ireland 
may  strike  the  British  visitor  to  America 
pretty  soon  after  his  landing.  It  was  an 
American  visitor  to  England  who  re- 
marked—  I  believe  he  did. not  complain 


unthankful,  almost  uncivil,  for  me  to  write  i  —  that  in  England  he  missed  the  sound 


anything  about  America.  Yet,  while  I 
was  there,  I  was  asked  over  and  over 
again  whether  I  meant  to  write  a  book 
about  America.  All  thought  of  writing  a 
book  I  could  honestly  disclaim;  and  it 
was  only  gradually  that  the  necessity  of 
writing  something  less  than  a  book  forced 
itself  upon  me.  It  somehow  became  un- 
avoidable to  say  something,  and  my 
graver  thoughts,  whatever  they  may  be 
worth,  on  several  important  matters  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  and  prospects  of 


of  the  Irish  accent.  And  he  who  lands 
in  America,  above  all  if  he  lands,  as  most 
of  us- do,  at  New  York  —  yet  more,  if  he 
makes,  as  many  of  us  do,  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  dollars  by  spending  a 
large  number  of  them  on  a  New  York 
hackney  carriage — will  certainly  remark, 
whether  he  welcomes  or  not,  the  sound  of 
the  Irish  accent  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  sojourn.  But  he  may  perhaps  before 
long  come  to  think  that  the  presence  of 
English  law  in  Ireland  and  the  presence 
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of  the  Irish  cab-driver  in  America  are 
alike  phenomena  which  are  a  little  ab- 
normal, thou<;h  they  may  perhaps  have  a 
subtle  connection  with  one  another.  It 
may  be  that,  if  English  rule,  and  along 
with  it  English  law,  had  never  found  their 
way  into  Ireland,  the  Irish  cab-driver 
wou-ld  never  have  found  his  way  to  New 
York.  And  some  may  even  go  on  to 
think  that,  if  the  history  of  mankind  had 
taken  that  turn,  three  countries  at  least 
would  be  the  happier  for  it.  Anyhow  the 
likeness  of  the  law  between  England  and 
Ireland  does  not  bring  with  it  the  same 
kind  of  likeness  between  England  and 
Ireland  which  the  likeness  of  the  law  be- 
tween England  and  America  brings  with 
it.  And  the  reason  is  plain.  In  Ireland 
English  law,  and  all  that  comes  of  the 
presence  of  English  law,  is  something 
thoroughly  foreign.  In  America  the 
presence  of  English  law,  and  all  that 
comes  of  the  presence  of  English  law,  is 
something  thoroughly  natural  and  native. 
The  law  of  Ireland  is  like  the  law  of 
England,  because  Englishmen  conquered 
Ireland  and  forced  their  own  law  upon 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  law  of  Amer- 
ica is  like  the  law  of  England,  because 
Englishmen,  freely  settling  in  the  new 
land  of  America,  naturally  took  their  own 
law  with  them.  But  Scotland  was  never 
either  conquered  in  the  same  sense  as 
Ireland  nor  settled  in  the  same  sense  as 
America;  Scotland  therefore  has  never 
accepted  English  law,  but  keeps  a  wholly 
distinct  law  of  her  own  grov/th. 

Whatever  therefore  of  likeness  the  En- 
glish traveller  in  Ireland  finds  between 
that  island  and  his  own  country  is  due  to 
causes  exactly  opposite  to  those  which 
bring  about  the  likeness  between  England 
and  America.  In  both  cases  the  likeness 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  Englishmen  in 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  England;  but 
it  is  due  to  their  presence  in  altogether 
different  characters.  In  the  one  case  it 
is  the  presence  of  conquerors  in  an  inhab- 
ited land;  in  the  other  it  is  the  presence 
ofsettlers  in  what  was  practically  an  unin- 
habited land.  Whatever  likeness  there  is 
between  England  and  Ireland,  between 
America  and  Ireland,  is  only  on  the  sur- 
face. Whatever  likeness  there  is  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  between 
England  and  America,  between  Scotland 
and  America,  all  belongs  to  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  The  likenesses  and  un- 
likenesses  are  of  course  in  all  cases  due 
to  historical  causes.  But  in  the  one  case 
they  are  due  to  comparatively  modern 
historical   events,  after  the   nations   sev- 


erally concerned  had  put  on  their  several 
national  characters.  In  the  other  case 
tl>ey  are  due  to  those  subtler  causes, 
those  earlier  events,  which  ruled  that  the 
nations  concerned  should  severally  be 
what  they  are. 

I  said  that  the  difference  between  En- 
gland and  Scotland  seemed  to  me  greater 
than  the  difference  between  England  and 
America.  I  may  add  that  the  difference 
in  each  case  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  differ- 
ence, of  the  same  kind.  And  here  I  must 
venture  on  a  paradox.  The  difference 
between  Scotland  and  England  and  the 
difference  between  America  and  England 
are  botli,  I  hold,  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  botli  Scotland  and  America  are  in 
many  things  more  English  than  England 
itself.  This  is  above  all  things  true  in 
the  matter  of  language.  People  talk  of 
"Americanisms"  and  of  "Scotticisms," 
as  if  they  were  in  all  cases  corruptions, 
or  at  all  events  changes,  introduced  by 
Americans  and  Scotsmen  severally  into 
the  existing  English  tongue.  Now  I  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  a  good  many 
"Americanisms"  and  a  few  "Scotti- 
cisms "  which  really  answer  that  defini- 
tion. But  I  maintain  that  the  great  mass 
of  both  classes  come  under  quite  another 
head.  What  people  commonly  call  an 
"  Americanism  "  or  a  "  Scotticism,"  is,  for 
the  more  part,  some  perfectly  good  En- 
glish word  or  phrase,  which  has  gone  out 
of  use  in  England,  but  which  has  lived  on 
in  America  or  in  Scotland.  To  take  two 
very  obvious  instances,  most  people,  I 
feel  sure,  would  call  bairn  a  Scotch  word; 
most  people,  I  feel  sure,  would  call  /Jz//, 
in  the  sense  of  atitujfin,  not  indeed  an 
American  word,  but  an  American  use  of 
the  word.  It  almost  seems  as  if  they  be- 
lieved that  the  use  of  the  word  bairn  in 
any  sense,  and  the  use  of  the  wovd/all  in 
that  particular  sense,  was  something  that 
the  Scots  and  the  Americans  severally 
had  devised  of  their  own  hearts,  and  in 
which  England  never  had  any  share  at 
any  time.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  bairn  is  Scotch  only  so  far 
as  it  has  gone  out  of  use  in  England 
and  has  lived  on  in  Scotland.  West- 
Saxon  Alfred  talks  about  his  "bairns," 
while  the  word  would  certainly  not  have 
been  understood  by  any  true  Scottish 
Kenneth  or  Malcolm.  Fall,  in  the  par- 
ticular sense  of  autumn,  is,  in  the  like 
sort,  American  only  so  far  as  it  has  lived 
on  in  America  while  it  has  gone  out  of 
use  in  England.  That  is,  if  it  has  gone 
out  of  use  in  England  ;  for  I  can  distinctly 
remember  the  phrase  "spring  and  fall" 
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my  childhood.  By  "  Scotch  "  in  common 
talk  is  never  meant  the  Gaelic  speech  of 
the  true  Scots  ;  the  word  always  means 
the  speech  of  that  part  of  northern  En- 
gland which  came  under  the  rule  of  the 
kings  of  the  true  Scots.  The  English  of 
that  district  was  naturally  less  affected 
than  southern  English  by  the  Norman 
and  French  inHuences  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It 
therefore  keeps  a  crowd  of  good  and 
strong  English  words  which  have  dropped 
out  of  use  in  southern  English.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  later  connection  between 
France  and  ScoiJand,  and  the  respect 
shown  in  Scotland  to  the  Roman  law, 
have  brought  in  a  good  many  French  and 
Latin  words  which  are  unknown  in  south- 
ern English.  The  word  "  American,"  as 
applied  to  language  means,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  comparative  philologer,  the  native 
languages  of  the  American  continent,  ex- 
actly as  "  Scottish  "  ought  to  mean  the 
language  of  the  original  Scots.  In  com- 
mon use  it  does  mean  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  spoken  and  written  in  the 
United  States.  I  say  the  United  States, 
because  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether 
Canada  would  come  in  or  not.  Now  in 
the  matter  of  language,  as  in  most  other 
matters,  the  United  States  have  followed 
the  usual  law  of  colonies.  A  colony  is 
always  exposed  to  two  opposite  tenden- 
cies, which,  though  opposite,  are  found 
not  uncommonly  to  work  busily  side  by 
side.  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to 
stand  still,  and  there  is  also  a  greater 
tendency  to  go  ahead,  than  there  is  in  the 
mother  country.  A  colony  which  has  no 
chance  of  going  ahead  is  likely  to  stand 
very  still  indeed,  much  stiller  than  an  old 
country.  A  small,  isolated  colony,  say  a 
small  island,  is  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  most  old-world  places  to  be  found.  It 
will  in  many  things  keep  on  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  in  the  mother  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  settlement,  long 
after  that  state  of  things  has,  in  the 
mother  country  itself,  become  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  has  become  a  proverb  that, 
if  you  wish  to  see  old  France,  you  must 
go  to  French  Canada.  And  for  many 
things,  if  you  wish  to  see  old  England, 
you  must  go  to  New  England.  In  the 
United  States  the  tendency  to  go  ahead 
has  certainly  reached  as  great  a  develop- 
ment as  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  but  it 
has  by  no  means  driven  out  the  opposite 
tendency  to  stand  still.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  noticed  many  things  in  which  our 
kinsfolk  beyond  the  ocean  had  —  some- 
times, I  thought,  for  good,  sometimes,  I 


thought,  for  evil —  left  us  behind.  But  I 
also  noticed  some  things  in  which  they 
had  —  sometimes,  I  thought,  for  good, 
sometimes  for  evil  —  lagged  behind  us. 
There  is  a  vast  deal  of  conservative  feel- 
ing, or  at  least  of  conservative  habit,  at 
work  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  in 
the  older  States.  There  is  much  about 
them  in  speech,  in  manners,  in  institu- 
tions, which  has  a  thoroughly  old-world 
character,  much  that  has  lived  on  from 
the  England  of  tlie  seventeenth  century, 
much  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
settlers  called  back  into  being  things  far 
older  than  the  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  anything  that  seems 
strange  to  a  British  visitor  in  American 
speech  or  American  manners  is  not  quite 
modern  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  something  which  was  once 
common  to  the  older  and  the  newer  En- 
gland, but  which  the  newer  England  has 
kept,  while  the  older  England  has  cast  it 
aside.  And  it  is  not  very  hard  to  distin- 
guish between  usages  which  have  this 
venerable  sanction  and  usages  which  have 
come  in  only  yesterday.  It  does  not  need 
any  very  great  effort  to  discern  between 
words,  phrases,  ways  of  looking  at  things, 
which  have  been  handed  on  from  the  days 
of  John  Smith  of  Virginia  or  Roger  Wil- 
liams of  Rhode  Island,  and  words,  phrases,  r 
ways  of  looking  at  things,  which  have 
come  in  under  the  reign  of  the  stump  or- 
ator, the  interviewer,  and  that  deadliest  of 
all  foes  to  the  English  tongue  and  to 
every  other  tongue,  the  schoolmaster. 

I  have  drawn  a  parallel  between  the 
Scottish  and  the  American  forms  of  En- 
glish ;  but  it  is  a  parallel  which  is  far 
from  holding  good  in  every  point.  The 
Scottish — that  is,  the  northern  —  form 
of  English  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a 
dialect.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  an  indepen- 
dent form  of  the  language,  which  might 
have  come  to  set  the  standard  of  the  lan- 
guage and  to  become  the  polite  and  liter- 
ary speech,  instead  of  that  form  of  the 
language  to  which  that  calling  actually 
fell.  Or  rather,  as  long  as  Scotland  was 
politically  distinct  from  the  southern  En- 
gland, the  northern  form  of  English  actu- 
ally did  set  the  standard  within  its  own 
range.  It  was  the  polite  and  literary 
speech  within  the  English-speaking  lands 
of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  only  the  po- 
litical union  of  the  kingdoms  which  has 
brought  northern  English  down  from  that 
place  of  .dignity,  and  has  caused  southern 
English  to  set  the  standard  of  speech 
through  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 
Whatever  a  Scotsman  may  speak,  he  now 
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writes  after  the  manner  of  a  southern 
Eno:lishman.  But  the  Enojlishman  of 
America  does  not  write  —  he  is  in  no  way 
called  on  to  write  —  after  the  manner  of 
the  Englishman  of  Britain,  but  after  his 
own  manner.  For  his  manner  of  speech, 
however  it  may  differ  from  the  speech  of 
the  Englishman  of  Britain,  does  not  differ 
as  a  dialect  strictly  so  called.  And  this 
is  none  the  less  true,  though  it  is  quite 
certain  that  several  dialects  of  English 
are  spoken  in  America.  Some  Americans, 
specially  curious  in  such  matters,  profess 
to  mark  some  difference  of  speech  in 
almost  every  State,  and  to  be  able  in  most 
cases  to  say  from  what  State  a  man  comes. 
To  this  amount  of  discernment  I  naturally 
can  make  no  claim;  but  I  can  see  some 
marked  points  of  difference  between  the 
speech  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  taken  as  wholes.  And  I  can  fur- 
ther see  that  the  speech  of  Virginia  agrees 
in  some  points  with  the  speech  of  Wes- 
sex,  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
speech  of  either  Boston.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  surname  Carter.,  which  to  us 
does  not  sound  specially  patrician,  but 
which  in  Virginia  is  reckoned  to  be  at 
least  as  noble  as  Berkeley,  if  not  as  Mont- 
morency, is  locally  sounded  Kyartah. 
Now  if  the  utterance  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  word  may  seem  to  be  that  of  a  Lon- 
don lounger,  the  utterance  of  the  former 
part  is  genuine  west-Saxon,  whether  of 
the  days  of  Alfred  or  the  days  of  Victo- 
ria. But  if  we  come  to  compare  the  En- 
glish of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole, 
with  the  English  of  Britain  as  a  whole, 
there  is  no  difference  of  dialect  strictly 
so  called  between  them.  There  is  not 
the  same  kind  of  difference  which  there 
is  between  the  English  of  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  of  Britain  itself.  The 
test  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  which  I  have 
just  spoken  of.  The  speaker  of  northern 
English  finds  it  needful  to  adopt,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  the  southern  form  of  En- 
glish, instead  of  that  which  is  natural  to 
him.  But  no  American  speaker  or  writer 
ever  thinks  it  needful  to  adopt  a  British 
form  of  his  own  language,  any  more  than 
a  British  speaker  or  writer  thinks  it  need- 
ful to  adopt  an  American  form. 

And  yet  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  the 
English  tongue  common  to  Britain  and 
America  is  not  spoken  and  written  in 
exactly  the  same  way  in  Britain  and  in 
America.  The  man  of  either  land  carries 
with  him  marks  characteristic  of  his  own 
land  which  will  not  fail  to  bewray  him  to 
men  of  the  other  land.  But  those  marks 
are  not  of  the  nature  of  dialectic  differ- 


ence strictly  so  called.  I  told  my  Ameri- 
can hearers,  in  some  of  the  lectures  which 
I  gave  in  several  places,  that  between 
them  and  us  I  could  see  no  difference  of 
language,  no  difference  of  dialect,  but 
that  there  was  a  considerable  difference 
of  local  usage.  Now  local  usage  in  mat- 
ter of  speech,  whether  it  be  of  old  stand- 
ing or  of  quite  modern  origin,  is  alto- 
gether another  thing  from  real  difference 
of  dialect.  Real  difference  of  dialect  is 
a  matter  which  lies  pretty  much  beyond 
the  control  of  the  human  will.  It  is  often 
unconscious,  it  is  almost  always  involun- 
tary; if  any  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
difference,  it  is  a  reason  which  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface,  but  which  needs  to  be 
found  out  by  philological  research.  But 
mere  local  usage,  though  it  may  have  be- 
come quite  immemorial,  is  not  thus  wholly 
beyond  our  own  control.  There  is  some- 
thing conscious  about  it,  something  at 
any  rate  which  can  be  changed  by  an 
immediate  act  of  the  will.  For  mere  dif- 
ference of  local  usage  in  language,  we  can 
often  give  some  very  obvious  reason, 
which  needs  no  philological  research  at 
all  to  find  it  out.  For  instance,  what  we 
may  call  the  language  of  railways  is  largely 
different  in  England  and  in  America.  But 
this  is  no  difference  of  dialect,  only  dif- 
ference of  local  usage.  In  each  case  a 
particular  word  has  been  chosen  rather 
than  another.  In  each  case  the  word 
which  has  been  chosen  sounds  odd  to 
those  who  are  used  to  the  other.  In  each 
case  we  can  sometimes  see  the  reason  for 
the  difference  of  usage,  and  sometimes 
not.  No  obvious  reason  can  be  given 
why  in  England  we  speak  of  the  "  rail- 
wayT  while  in  America  they  commonly 
speak  of  the  "  railr*?;^^."  But  no  one  on 
either  side  can  have  the  least  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  word  which  is  used  on 
the  other  side.  And  indeed  the  Ameri- 
can might  say  that,  in  this  as  in  some 
greater  and  older  matters,  he  has  stuck 
to  the  older  usage.  Though  "railr^?^^" 
is  now  seldom  used  in  England,  my  own 
memory  tells  me  that  it  was  the  more 
usual  name  when  the  thing  itself  first 
came  in.  "  Railwrtr/,"  for  what  reason  I 
know  not,  has  displaced  "railr<?^(^"  in 
England,  and  it  is  worth  remarking  that 
it  is  doing  the  same  in  some  parts  of 
America.  Here  one  can  see  no  reason 
for  one  usage  rather  than  the  other,  and 
no  advantage  in  one  usage  rather  than  the 
other.  But  when  the  American  goes  on 
to  speak,  as  he  often  does,  of  the  railroad 
simply  as  "the  road,"  his  language  may 
sometimes  be  a  little  misleading,  but  it  is 
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easy  to  see  the  reason  for  it.  In  England 
we  had  everywhere  roads  before  we  had 
railroads;  the  railroad  needed  a  qualify- 
ing syllable  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
older  and  better  known  kind  of  road.  But 
in  a  large  part  of  America  the  railroad  is 
actually  the  oldest  road  ;  there  is  there- 
fore no  such  need  to  distinguish  it  from 
any  other.  This  to  us  seems  rather  like  a 
state  of  things  in  which  printing  should 
be  familiar,  but  writing  unknown ;  but  it 
is  a  state  of  things  which  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time  have  brought  about  in 
a  large  part  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  to  say,  the  two  tendencies  of  which  I 
spoke  have  been  at  work  side  by  side. 
The  tendency  to  lag  behind  has  hindered 
the  growth  of  a  good  system  of  roads  ;  the 
tendency  to  go  ahead  has  brought  in  a 
gigantic  system  of  railroads.  Here  we 
see  the  reason  for  the  different  use  of 
language.  We  see  it  also  in  the  different 
names  for  the  thing  which,  when  the  rail- 
road is  made,  runs  along  its  rails.  In 
Britain  it  is  a  "  carriage  ;  "  in  America  it 
is  a  "  car."  This  at  least  is  by  no  means 
a  distinction  without  a  reason.  The  dif- 
ferent forms  of  English  railway-carriage 
might  afford  some  curious  matters  for  ob- 
servation to  a  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Mr.  Tylor.  Nowhere  can  the  doctrine 
of  survivals  be  better  studied.  The  orig- 
inal railway-carriage  was  the  old-fashioned 
carriage  put  to  a  new  use  ;  the  innovation 
lay  in  putting  several  such  carriages  to- 
gether. It  is  only  quite  gradually  that 
what  we  may  call  a  picture  of  the  old  car- 
riage has  disappeared  from  our  trains. 
This  is  as  distinct  a  survival  as  the  use- 
less buttons  on  a  modern  coat  which 
once  fastened  up  a  lappet,  helped  to  carry 
a  sword,  or  discharged  some  other  useful 
function  now  forgotten.  But  the  Ameri- 
can "car"  was  not  made  after  any  such 
pattern.  It  is  strictly  a  "car;"  at  any 
rate  it  is  quite  unlike  the  special  meaning 
attached  to  the  word  "carriage."  If  any- 
thing other  than  itself  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  deviser  of  the  American  car, 
it  was  rather  the  cabin  of  a  steamer  than 
any  earlier  kind  of  carriage  ;  and  such  an 
origin  is  suggested  by  the  American 
phrase  of  being  '•  on  board  "  a  train,  which 
I  fancy  is  never  heard  in  England. 
Among  European  things,  the  older  kind 
of  American  car  is  most  like  that  which  is 
used  on  the  Swiss  railways,  as  if  there 
were  some  kind  of  federal  symbolism  in 
both.  And  now  another  form  of  the 
American  car  is  making  its  way  into  En- 
gland, and  with  the  thing  the  name  comes 
too.     For  "  car "   then   there  is  a  good 


reason  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  rail- 
way-station should  be  called  a  "depot." 
The  word  "station  "  is  not  etymologically 
English;  it  is  therefore  not  so  good  a 
name  as  the  German  Bahnhof;  but  it  is 
quite  naturalized  and  familiar,  while 
"  depot  "  is  still  foreign,  and  hardly  be- 
comes less  so  by  being  sounded  as  if  it 
were  Italian  and  written  dipo.  But  on 
several  American  railroads  the  name  is 
beginning  to  give  way  to  the  more  reason- 
able word  "  station." 

All  these  instances  taken  from  railway 
matters  are  necessarily  very  modern  ;  I 
will  take  another  which  I  have  no  doubt 
is  as  old  as  English  settlement  in  Amer- 
ica. In  England  we  use  the  word  "  shop  " 
both  for  a  place  where  things  are  made 
or  done  and  for  a  place  where  things  are 
sold.  In  America  the  word  is  confined  to 
the  place  where  things  are  made  or  done, 
as  "barber-shop,"  "carpenter-shop;"  a 
place  where  things  are  sold  is  a  "  store." 
Less  old  most  likely,  but  certainly  not  of 
yesterday,  is  the  usage  which  confines  the 
name  "corn"  to  one  particular  kind  of 
corn,  that  namely  which  we  know  as 
"  Indian  corn  "  or  maize.  I  heard  a  most 
distinguished  Englishman  —  Britisher,  at 
all  events  —  lecture  to  an  American  audi- 
ence on  the  history  of  the  English  corn- 
laws  ;  and  I  doubted  in  my  own  mind 
whether  all  his  hearers  would  understand 
that  he  was  mainly  speaking  of  wheat. 
Now  neither  of  these  forms  of  speech 
comes  among  the  cases  in  which  the  col- 
ony has  kept  on  the  elder  usage  of  the 
mother  country.  This  hardly  needs  proof 
in  the  case  of  "  corn."  But  the  narrower 
use  of  that  word  is  exactly  analogous  to 
the  narrower  use  of  the  word  "  beast " 
among  English  graziers,  and  of  the  word 
"bird"  among  English  sportsmen.  la 
the  case  of  "shop,"  the  word  is  perfectly 
good  English  both  in  the  wider  and  in  the 
narrower  sense,  as  it  is  in  a  good  many 
other  senses  besides.  But  I  cannot  find 
that  "  store  "  was  ever  used  in  England  ia 
the  American  sense,  till  it  came  in  quite 
lately  in  the  case  of  "  co-operative  stores."' 
But  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a 
perfectly  good  reason  for  the  difference 
of  usage  could  be  found  in  some  circum- 
stance of  early  colonial  life.  I  can  fancy 
that  in  one  of  the  first  New  England  set- 
tlements a  shop  would  really  be  a  "  store," 
in  a  sense  in  which  it  hardly  is  now  on 
either  side  of  ocean.  And  the  "co-oper- 
ative store  "  may  be  so  called  for  some 
reason  of  the  same  kind,  or  it  may  be  be- 
cause the  name  is  thought  to  be  finer,  or 
it  may  be  a  mere  transplantation  of  the 
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American  name.  The  "  shop "  or  the 
"  store  "  suggests  its  contents  ;  and  I  dare 
say  that  there  is  some  good  reason,  though 
I  do  not  see  it,  why  the  contents  of  one 
particular  kind  of  "store"  should  be 
specially  called  "dry  goods."  The  con- 
tents of  some  other  kinds  of  store  seem 
to  the  untechnical  mind  to  be  equally  dry. 
But  the  phrase,  however  it  arose,  is  just 
like  our  phrase  "  hardware,"  which  does 
not  take  in  all  things  that  are  in  them- 
selves hard.  Then  again,  I  have  known 
some  foolish  Britishers  mock  at  such 
phrases  as  "town  lot,"  "city  lot;"  but 
these  are  perfectly  good  and  natural  names 
for  things  to  which  we  have  nothing  ex- 
actly answering  in  modern  England.  The 
constant  use  of  the  phrase  "block,"  in 
showing  a  man  his  way  about  a  town, 
struck  me  at  first  as  odd.  But  it  is  a 
perfectly  good  use.  American  towns  are 
built  in  blocks,  in  a  way  in  which  the 
elder  English  towns  at  least  are  not. 
The  "  city  lot  "  suggests  the  "  city  "itself, 
of  which  we  certainly  hear  much  more  in 
America  than  in  England.  The  use  of 
the  word  "city"  in  England  is  rather 
strange.  At  some  time  later  than  Domes- 
day and  earlier  than  Henry  the  Eighth,  it 
came  to  be  confined  on  one  hand  and 
extended  on  the  other,  so  as  to  take  in  all 
places  that  were  bishops'  sees,  and  no 
places  that  were  not.  In  America  a 
"  city  "  means  what  we  should  call  a  cor- 
porate town  or  municipal  borough.  But 
in  England  the  word  "city"  is  seldom 
used,  except  either  in  rather  formal  speech 
or  else  to  distinguish  the  real  city  of 
London  from  the  other  parts  of  the  "  prov- 
ince covered  with  houses  "  which  in  com- 
mon speech  bears  its  name.  In  America 
the  word  "city"  is  in  constant  use,  where 
we  should  use  the  word  "  town,"  even 
though  the  place  spoken  of  bears  the 
formal  rank  of  a  city.  I  remember  get- 
ting into  strange  cross-purposes  with  an 
American  gentleman  who,  in  speaking  of 
a  visit  to  London,  went  on  speaking  of 
"  the  city,"  while  he  meant  parts  of  the 
province  covered  with  houses  far  away 
from  what  I  understood  by  that  name. 
"Town,"  in  New  England  at  least,  has 
another  meaning.  A  "town  "or  "town- 
ship"  may  contain  a  "city,"  or  it  may 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  one  often  hears' 
the  phrase  "down  town,"  even  in  New 
York  itself.  New  York,  by  the  way,  calls 
itself  a  "metropolis;"  in  what  sense  of 
the  word  it  is  not  easy  to  guess,  as  it  can 
hardly  be  because  it  is  the  seat  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  archbishopric.  And  I  have 
even  known  a  New  York  paper  speak  of 


the  rest  of  the  United  States  as  "the 
provinces."  That  insulting  name  is  bad 
enough  when  it  is  applied  to  an  English 
shif-e  ;  it  is  surely  worse  still  when  it  is 
applied  to  a  sovereign  commonwealth. 

The  words  "metropolis"  and  "prov- 
inces," used  in  this  way,  I  venture  to  call 
slang,  whether  the  city  which  is  set  up 
above  its  fellows  is  London  or  New  York. 
Anyhow  this  use  of  them  is  in  no  way 
distinctively  American  ;  indeed  the  mis- 
use of  the  word  "  provinces"  is,  I  fancy, 
excessively  rare  in  America,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly borrowed  from  England.  Each 
side  of  the  ocean  unluckily  finds  it  easier 
to  copy  the  abuses  of  the  other  side  than 
to  stick  to  the  noble  heritage  which  is 
common  to  both.  But  even  in  the  abuses 
of  language  on  either  side  there  is  no 
strictly  dialectic  difference  ;  still  less  is 
there  any  such  difference  in  those  legiti- 
mate varieties  of  local  usage  which  have 
grown  up  out  of  the  different  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries.  But  many 
of  these  last  have  thus  much  in  common 
with  dialectic  differences,  that  they  have 
come  of  themselves  without  any  fixed 
purpose,  even  though  we  often  can,  as  we 
cannot  in  the  case  of  strictly  dialectic 
difference,  see  why  they  have  come.  It 
is  otherwise  when  one  word  is  used  rather 
than  another  under  the  notion  of  its  be- 
ing finer.  This  is  plainly  the  case  with 
"depot,"  and  I  suppose  it  is  also  with 
"conductor  "  for  "  guard."  But  one  can- 
not see  either  that  "  railroad "  is  finer 
than  "  railway,"  or  that  "  railway  "  is  finer 
than  "  railroad."  If  "store"  may,  from 
one  point  of  view,  be  thought  finer  than 
"shop,"  the  increased  fineness  is  quite 
accidental;  it  is  another  thing  when  any 
man  on  either  side  calls  his  shop  or  store 
his  "establishment."  In  nearly  all  these 
cases  the  difference  matters  nothing  to 
one  whose  object  is  to  save  some  relics 
of  the  good  old  English  tongue.  One 
way  is  for  the  most  part  as  good  as  the 
other;  let  each  side  of  the  ocean  stick  to 
its  own  way,  if  only  to  keep  up  those 
little  picturesque  differences  which  are 
really  a  gain  when  the  substance  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  same  line  of  thought 
might  be  carried  out  in  a  crowd  of  phrases, 
old  and  new,  in  which  British  and  Ameri- 
can usage  differs,  but  in  which  neither 
usage  can  be  said  to  be  in  itself  better  or 
worse  than  the  other.  Each  usage  is  the 
better  in  the  land  in  which  it  has  grown 
up  of  itself.  A  good  British  writer  and  a 
good  American  writer  will  write  in  the 
same  languaije  and  the  same  dialect ;  but 
it  is  well  that  each  should  keep  to  those 
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little  peculiarities  of  established  and  rea- 
sonable local  usage  which  will  show  on 
which  side  of  the  ocean  he  writes.  _  It  is 
not  so  with  slang,  on  whichever  side  it 
has  grown  up.  It" is  hard  to  define  slang; 
but  we  commonly  know  it  when  we  hear 
it.  Slang,  I  should  think,  was  always 
conscious  in  its  origin.  A  word  or  phrase 
is  used,  not  unconsciously  under  the  nat- 
ural compulsion  of  some  good  reason  for 
its  use,  but  consciously,  indeed  of  set 
purpose,  because  it  is  thought  to  sound 
fine  or  clever.  It  presently  comes  to  be 
used  by  crowds  of  people  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  any  such  thought;  but  its 
origin  sticks  to  it;  it  remains  slang,  and 
never  becomes  the  true  yoke-fellow  of 
words  and  phrases  which  have  grown  up 
of  themselves  as  they  were  really  needed. 
Or  again,  there  may  be  a  word  or  phrase 
which  is  good  enough  in  its  turn  with 
others,  but  which,  if  used  constantly  to  the 
exclusion  of  others,  seems  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  slang.  Some  favorite  Amer- 
ican forms  of  speech  seem  to  us  in  this 
way  to  savor  of  slang,  and  I  believe  that 
some  favorite  British  forms  of  speech  in 
the  like  sort  savor  of  slang  to  an  American. 
To  take  a  very  small  example,  perhaps 
the  better  because  it  is  so  very  small,  the 
word  "  certainly  "  is  a  very  natural  form 
of  granting  any  request ;  but  in  England 
we  should  hardly  use  it  except  in  granting 
a  request  of  some  little  importance,  or 
one  about  the  granting  of  which  there 
might  be  some  little  doubt;  American 
use  extends  it  to  the  very  smallest  civili- 
ties of  the  table.  "I  guess"  I  have  al- 
ways stood  up  for,  as  a  perfectly  good 
form,  if  only  it  is  not  always  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  forms.  "  I  reckon  "  is 
as  good  English  as  English  can  be;  it  is 
only  at  '•  I  calculate"  that  one  would  be- 
gin to  kick;  but  I  do  not  think  that  "  I 
calculate"  is  often  heard  in  the  kind  of 
American  society  to  which  I  was  used. 
It  might  however  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  technical  and  special 
words  get  into  common  use,  sometimes 
on  one  side  of  the  ocean,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  and  which  seem  odd  to  those 
who  are  not  used  to  them.  Let  me  take 
an  Oxford  story  of  perhaps  five-and  thirty 
years  ago.  A  story  was  told  in  a  com- 
mon-room of  an  American  clergyman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  into  theologi- 
cal discussions  with  his  bishop,  and  who 
was  sometimes  a  little  puzzled  as  to  the 
way  in  which  he  ought  to  behave  in  such 
cases  towards  his  spiritual  superior.  "  I 
had  a  respect  for  his  office,"  said  the 
presbyter ;  "  but  I  did  not  like  to  endorse 


all  that  he  said."  A  fit  of  laughter  went 
round  the  room.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
there  seemed  something  irresistibly  lu- 
dicrous in  applying  a  commercial  word 
like  "  endorse  "  to  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment on  a  theological  matter.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  no  one  would  laugh  at  it  now 
either  in  America  or  in  Britain  ;  we  all  en- 
dorse, or  decline  to  endorse,  positions  on 
all  questions,  theological,  political,  philo- 
sophical, or  any  other.  But  I  doubt 
whether  any  one  in  England  would  talk 
of  "  the  balance  of  the  day,"  a  phrase 
which  I  have  heard  in  America,  though  I 
should  doubt  its  being  common.  Purely 
legal  phrases  too  seem  to  get  more  easily 
into  common  use  in  America  than  here, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  medical  phrases  also.  I  was  a  good 
deal  amazed  at  first  to  see  "  Real  Estate," 
"  Real  Estate  Office,"  written  up  as  the 
mark  of  a  place  of  business.  I  knew  my 
Blackstone  well  enough  to  have  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  what  was  meant ;  but  it  looked 
to  me  very  much  as  if  anybody  had  adver- 
tised a  "Jetsam  and  Flotsam  Office."  But 
I  presently  found  that  "  real  estate,"  "  to 
buy  real  estate,"  were  phrases  in  daily 
use  both  in  the  newspapers  and  in  com- 
mon talk.  Now  certainly  no  one  in  En- 
gland would,  if  a  man  had  bought  houses 
or  lands,  say  that  he  had  bought  "  real 
estate."  He  would,  if  he  did  not  define 
the  particular  thing  bought,  be  more 
likely  to  veil  it  under  the  general  name  of 
"property." 

In  pronunciation  strictly  so  called,  I 
mean  the  utterance  of  particular  words  as 
distinguished  from  any  general  tone, 
accent,  intonation,  and  the  like,  I  re- 
marked less  difference  between  America 
and  England  than  there  is  in  the  use  of 
the  words  themselves.  Of  certain  dialec- 
tic differences  within  the  United  States 
themselves  I  have  already  said  some- 
thing. When  the  Virginian  says  "  doe  " 
and  "floe"  for  "door  "  and  "floor,"  it  is 
as  truly  a  case  of  dialect  in  the  strictest 
sense  as  the  difference  between  the  dia- 
lect of  Somerset  and  the  dialect  of  York- 
shire. But  I  noticed  some  prevalent 
differences  of  pronunciation  in  America 
which  were  in  no  sense  dialectical,  but 
which  were  clearly  adopted  on  a  principle. 
I  fancy  that  something  that  may  be  called 
a  principle  has  more  influence  on  pronun- 
ciation in  America  than  it  has  in  England. 
This  remark  is  not  my  own ;  I  found  it, 
or  something  to  the  same  effect,  in  an 
American  periodical.  It  was  there  re- 
marked that  in  America  there  is  a  large 
class   of  people  who  read   a  great  deal 
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without  very  much  education,  and  who 
are  apt  to  draw  their  ideas  of  pronuncia- 
tion rather  from  the  look  of  the  words  in 
the  book  than  from  any  traditional  way  of 
uttering  them.  This  will  most  likely  ac- 
count for  some  cases,  specially  for  one  on 
which  I  have  something  to  say  presently. 
But  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the 
American  usage,  though  it  sounds  odd  to 
a  British  ear,  is  strictly  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  English  tongue.  I  heard 
in  America  "6pponent"  and  "inquiry," 
and  very  odd  they  sounded.  But  they 
simply  follow  the  English  rule  of  throw- 
ing the  accent  as  far  back  as  we  can, 
without  regard  to  the  Latin  or  Greek 
quantity.  If  we  say  "theatre" — which, 
by  the  way,  is  accidentally  right,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  accoit — "auditor," 
"ablative,"  and  a  crowd  of  other  words  of 
the  same  kind,  we  may  as  well  say  "6p- 
ponent  "  and  "  inquiry."  The  only  reason 
against  so  doing  is,  I  suppose,  that  they 
are  a  little  hard  to  say,  which  is  doubtless 
the  reason  why,  while  everybody  says  "  au- 
ditor" and  "  senator,"  nobody  says  "spec- 
tator." But  there  is  one  word  on  which  I 
wish  to  speak  a  little  more  at  large,  as  a 
clear  instance  in  which  the  schoolmaster 
or  the  printed  text  or  some  other  artifi- 
cial influence  has  brought  about  a  distinct 
change  in  pronunciation.  The  word 
is  in  England  usually  sounded 
while  in  America  it  is  usually 
"  clurk."  I  say  "  usually,"  be- 
did  once  hear  "clurk"  in  En- 
from  a  London  shopman  —  and 
I  was  told  at  Philadelphia  that 
people  there  still  said  "  dark," 


"clerk" 
"  Clark," 
sounded 
cause  I 
gland  — 
because 
some  old 

and  —  a  most  important  fact  —  that  those 
who  said  "  dark  "  also  said  "  merchant." 
Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  "  dark  "  is  the 
older  pronounciation,  the  pronunciation 
which  the  first  settlers  must  have  taken 
with  them.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  word  as  a  surname  —  and  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  surnames  —  is  al- 
ways sounded,  and  most  commonly  writ- 
ten, "  Clark  "  or  "  Clarke."  I  suspect  that 
"  Clerk  "  as  a  surname,  so  spelled,  is  dis- 
tinctively "  Scotch,"  in  the  modern  sense 
of  that  word.  Also  in  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  early  seventeenth  century,  the 
word  itself  is  very  often  written  "  dark" 
or  "  clarke."  But  of  course  "clerk"  was 
at  all  times  the  more  clerkly  spelling,  as 
showing  the  French  and  Latin  origin  of 
the  word.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the 
pronunciation  "  clurk  "  is  not  traditional, 
but  has  been  brought  in  artificially,  out  of 
a  notion  of  making  the  sound  conform  to 
the  spelling.      But  "  clurk  "  is  no   more 


the  true 
"derc," 
sound  it 


this 
The 


the  true  sound  than  "  dark  ; '' 
sound  is  "  clairk,"  like  French 
and  a  Scotsman  would  surely 
so. '  "  Clark  "  and  "  clurk  "  are  both  mere 
approximations  to  the  French  sound,  and 
"  dark  "  is  the  older,  and  surelythe  more 
natural  approximation.  The  truth  is  that 
we  cannot  sound  "  clerk  "  as  it  is  spelled ; 
that  is,  we  cannot  give  the  e  before  r  the 
same  sound  which  we  give  it  when  it  is 
followed  by  any  other  consonant.  We 
cannot  sound  e  in  "  clerk  "  exactly  as  we 
sound  e  in  "tent."  This  applies  to  a 
crowd  of  words,  some  of  Teutonic,  some 
of  Latin  origin,  in  which  the  spelling  is  e^ 
but  in  which  the  sound  has,  just  as  in 
"  clerk,"  fluctuated  between  a  and  u. 
The  old  people  at  Philadelphia  who  said 
"  ckrk  "  also  said  "  merchant."  And 
quite  rightly,  for  they  had  on  their  side 
both  older  English  usage  and,  in 
case,  the  French  spelling  itself, 
sound  "  merchant  "  has  come  in,  both  in 
England  and  in  America,  by  exactly  the 
same  process  as  that  by  which  the  sound 
"  clwrk  "  has  come  in  in  America,  but  not 
in  England.  In  these  cases  the  words 
are  of  Latin  origin;  so  is  "German," 
which  people  used  to  sound  "  Jarman  "  — 
as  in  the  memorable  story  of  the  Oxford 
University  preacher  who  wished  the 
"Jarman  theology  "  at  the  bottom  of  the 
"Jarman  Ocean."  But.  the  same  thing 
happens  to  a  crowd  of  Teutonic  proper 
names,  as  Derby,  Berkeley,  Berkshire, 
Bernard,  Bertram,  and  others.  In  these 
names  the  original  Old-English  vowel  is 
eo;  the  modern  spelling  and  the  differ- 
ent modern  pronunciations  are  mere  ap- 
proximations, just  as  when  the  vowel  is 
the  French  or  Latin  e.  One  has  heard 
"  D^zrby  "  and  "  D?/rby,"  "  Berkeley  "  and 
"  Berkeley  ;  "  and  though  the  a  sound  is 
now  deemed  the  more  polite,  yet  I  believe 
that  fashion  has  fluctuated  in  this  matter, 
as  in  most  others.  And  fashion,  whether 
fluctuating  or  not,  is  at  least  inconsistent; 
if  it  is  polite  to  talk  of  "  Brzrkshire  "  and 
"  D^rby,"  it  is  no  longer  polite  to  talk 
about  "  Jarman  "  and  "Jersey."  But  in 
all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  a  sound  is  the  older.  The  names  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  often  spelled 
with  an  a  in  old  writers  ;  and  the  a  sound 
has  for  it  the  witness  of  the  most  familiar 
spelling  of  several  of  the  names  when 
used  as  surnames.  "  Darby,"  "  Barclay," 
"  Barnard,"  "  Bartram,"  all  familiar  sur- 
names, show  what  sound  was  usual  when 
their  present  spelling  was  fixed.  Tour- 
ists, I  believe,  talk  of  the  "  D//rwent  "  (as 
they  call  the  Dove  the  "  Duv  ");  but  the 
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Derwent  at  Stamfordbridge  is  undoubt- 
edly D^rvvent,  while  the  more  northern 
stream  of  the  name  is  locally  Darwin,  a 
form  which  has  become  illustrious  as  a 
surname.  Now  in  words  of  this  kind, 
while  British  use  is, somewhat  fluctuating, 
I  believe  that  America  has  universally 
decided  for  the  u  sound.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  whether  in  England  or 
in  America,  the  sound  of  "Dwrby"  or 
"  B;/rtram  "  is  simply  an  attempt  to  adapt 
the  sound  to  the  spelling,  while  "  D^irby  " 
and  "  Bertram "  are  the  genuine  tradi- 
tional sounds.  I  see  another  instance, 
not  quite  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  name 
which  in  some  parts  of  America  is  given 
to  the  last  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  in 
New  England  is  always  zee;  in  the  south 
it  is  zed^  while  Pennsylvania  seems  to 
halt  between  two  opinions.  Now  zed  is  a 
very  strange  name.  Has  it  anything  to 
do  'with  Greek  zeta  ?  or  does  it  come 
from  the  old  form  izzard,  which  was  not 
quite  forgotten  in  my"  childhood,  and 
which  I  was  delighted  to  find  remembered 
in  America  also?  {Izzard \s  said  to  be 
for  "^  hard,"  though  surely  z  is  rather  s 
soft.)  But  anyhow  zee  is  clearly  a  school- 
master's device  to  get  rid  of  the  strange- 
sounding  zedy  and  to  make  z  follow  the 
analogy  of  other  letters.  But  the  analogy 
is  wrong,  bought  not  to  follow  the  anal- 
ogy  of  b,  d,  t,  but  that  of  /,  ;;/,  ;/,  r,  and 
above  all  of  its  brother  s.  If  we  are  not 
to  have  zed,  the  name  should  clearly  be, 
not  zee  but  ez.  But  it  is  a  comfort  that, 
besides  izzard,  I  also  found  "ampussy 
and" —  I  hardly  know  how  to  write  it  — 
remembered  beyond  the  ocean.  I  may 
very  likely  be  called  on  to  explain  on  this 
side.  "Ampussy  and,"  that  is,  in  full, 
'■'■  and  •p&r  se,  and,''''  is  the  name  of  the 
sign  for  the  conjunction  and,  &,  which 
used  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  the  al- 
phabet. May  I  quote  a  riming  nursery 
alphabet  of  my  own  childhood?  The  let- 
ters have  all  done  their  several  services 
towards  the  apple-pie  that  was  to  be  di- 
vided among  them  :  — 

Then  AND  came,  though  not  one  of  the  let- 
ters, 

And,  bowing,  acknowledged  them  all  as  his 
betters ; 

And,  hoping  it  might  not  be  deemed  a  pre- 
sumption, 

Remained  all  their  honors'  most  humble  con- 
junction. 

The  humble  "conjunction"  seems  to 
have  fared  yet  worse  than  Lord  Macau- 
lay's  chaplain,  and  to  have  got  no  apple- 
pie  at  all. 


Quite  distinct  from  the  pronunciation 
of  particular  words  are  any  general  char- 
acteristics in  the  way  of  utterance  which 
speakers  of  English  on  either  side  may 
notice  in  speakers  of  English  on  the  other 
side.  Americans  constantly  notice  what 
they  call  the  "English  intonation,"  the 
"  English  accent,"  and  I  have  even  seen 
it  called  the  "horrible  English  intona- 
tion." Now  I  am  not  very  clear  what  this 
accent  or  intonation  is,  and  the  less  so  as 
I  have  sometimes  been  told  that  I  myself 
have  it,  sometimes  that  I  have  it  not,  but 
that  I  speak  like  an  American.  As  no 
man  knows  exactly  how  he  himself  speaks, 
I  cannot  judge  which  description  is  the 
truer.  On  the  other  hand  we  Britishers 
are  apt  to  remark  in  Americans  something 
which  we  are  tempted  to  call  by  the 
shorter  word  "  twang,"  a  description  less 
civil,  perhaps,  than  "intonation"  without 
an  adjective,  but  less  uncivil  surely  than 
"  horrible  intonation."  As  to  the  origin  of 
this  "  twang  "  I  have  heard  various  opin- 
ions. Some  trace  it  to  a  theological,  some 
to  a  merely  geographical  cause.  It  has 
been  said  to  be  an  inheritance  from  the 
Puritans  as  Puritans  ;  others  say  that  it 
is  simply  the  natural  utterance  of  East 
Anglia,  without  reference  to  sect  or  party. 
As  an  American  mark,  the  thing  to  be 
most  remarked  about  it  is,  that,  though 
very  common,  it  is  far  from  universal.  It 
would  be  in  no  way  wonderful  either  if 
everybody  spoke  with  a  twang  or  if  no- 
body spoke  with  a  twang.  But  the  facts, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  are  these.  Some  peo- 
ple have  the  twang  very  strongly;  some 
have  it  not  at  all.  Some,  after  speaking 
for  a  long  time  without  it,  will  bring  it  in 
in  a  particular  word  or  sentence;  in  oth- 
ers it  is  strongly  marked  when  a  few 
words  are  uttered  suddenly,  but  dies  off 
in  the  course  of  a  longer  conversation. 
And  I  distinctly  marked  that  it  was  far 
more  universal  among  women  than  among 
men.  I  could  mention  several  American 
friends  from  whose  speech  —  unless  pos- 
sibly in  particular  technical  words  —  no 
one  could  tell  to  which  side  of  the  ocean 
they  belonged,  while  the  utterance  of  their 
wives  was  distinctly  American.  To  us 
the  kind  of  utterance  of  which  I  speak 
seems  specially  out  of  place  in  the  mouth 
of  a  graceful  and  cultivated  woman;  but 
I  have  heard  hints  back  again  that  the 
speech  of  graceful  and  cultivated  English- 
women has  sometimes  had  just  the  same 
effect  on  American  hearers.  But,  on 
whichever  side  our  taste  lies,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  American  utter- 
ance, be  it  Puritan,  East-Anglian,  or  any- 
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thing  else,  is  no  modern  innovation,  but 
has  come  by.  genuine  tradition  from  the 
seventeenth  century. 

It  is  otherwise  with  some  peculiarities 
which  concern,  not  the  natural  utterance 
of  words  to  the  ear,  but  their  artificial 
representation  to  the  eye.  If  the  school- 
master is  a  deadly  foe  to  language,  En- 
glish or  any  other,  the  printer  is  a  foe  no 
less  deadly.  Half  the  unhistorical  spell- 
ings which  disfigure  our  printed  language 
come  from  the  vagaries  of  half-learned 
printers,  on  which  side  of  the  ocean  mat- 
ters very  little.  As  for  Latin  words,  one 
is  sometimes  tempted  to  say,  let  them 
spell  them  as  they  please  ;  but  it  is  hard 
when  Teutonic  "  rime,"  a  word  which  so 
many  Romance  languages  have  borrowed, 
is  turned  into  "rhyme,"  merely  because 
some  printer's  mind  was  confused  between 
English  "rime"  and  Greek  "rhythm." 
So  with  specially  American  spelling-fan- 
cies. If  any  one  chooses  to  spell  words 
like  "traveller"  with  one  /,  it  looks  odd, 
but  it  is  really  not  worth  disputing  about. 
Nor  is  it  worth  disputing  about  "color" 
or  "  colour,"  "  honor  "  or  "  honour,"  and 
the  like.  But  when  it  comes  to  "armor," 
still  more  when  it  comes  to  "  neighbor," 
one's  Latin  back  in  the  former  case,  one's 
Teutonic  back  in  the  other,  is  put  up. 
Did  he  who  first  wrote  "armor"  fancy 
that  "armor"  was  a  Latin  word  like 
"honor"  or  "color"?  By  all  means  let 
armatura,  if  any  one  chooses,  be  cut 
short  into  arifiure;  but  let  us  be  spared 
such  a  false  analogy  as  armor.  "  Arbor  " 
for  "  arbour  "  brings  out  more  strongly 
the  delusion  of  those  who,  having  a  Latin 
tree  on  the  brain,  doffed  Teutonic  "  har- 
bour "of  its  aspirate.  But  the  most  un- 
kindest  cut  of  all  is  when  Old-English 
"  neahge^^^r,"  which,  according  to  the 
universal  rule  of  the  language,  becomes 
in  modern  English  "  neigh<5,9//r,"  is  also 
turned  into  "  neigh(^<5'/'."  Did  anybody, 
even  a  printer  or  a  dictionary  -  maker, 
really  fancy  that  the  last  three  letters  of 
"neighbour"  had  anything  in  common 
with  the  last  three  letters  of  "honour"? 
It  is  surely  hardly  needful  to  say  that 
Old-English  u  is  in  modern  English 
consistently  represented  by  on;  "hus" 
becomes  "house;"  "  suth "  becomes 
"south;"  "lit"  becomes  "out"  —  and 
"  neahgebur  "  becomes  "  neigh/^c'^^r." 
American  printers  too  have  some  odd 
ways  in  other  matters,  specially  as  to 
their  way  of  dividing  words  when  part  of 
a  word  has  to  be  in  one  line  and  part  in 
another.  Thus  "  nothing  "  will  be  divided, 
not  as  "no-thing,"  but  as  " noth-ing,"  as 


if  it  were  the  patronymic  of  a  name 
"Noth."  Yet  surely  even  a  printer  must 
have  known  that  "  nothing  "  is  "no-thing" 
and,nothingelse.  So  again  "knowledge" 
is  divided  as  "  knowl-edge,"  suggesting 
rather  the  side  of  a  hill  than  the  occupa- 
tion or  condition  of  one  who  knows.  It 
is  really  quite  possible  that  the  d  may 
have  been  thrust  into  "knowledge"  — 
better  written  "  knowlege  " — from  some 
thought  of  a  ledge.  Anyhow  one  suspects 
that  very  few  people  know  that  ledge  in 
"  knowledge  "  and  "  lock  "  in  "  wedlock  " 
are  one  and  the  same  ending.  "  Wed- 
lock"  at  least  is  safe  from  being  divided 
as  "wedl-ock,"  because  everybody  thinks 
that  it  has  something  to  do  with  a  lock 
and  key. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pile  together  a  far 
longer  list  of  differences  of  usage  in 
matter  of  speech  between  England  and 
America.  But  I  have  perhaps  brought 
together  enough  to  illustrate  my  main 
general  positions.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  so-called  "  Americanisms  "  are  not 
to  be  at  once  cast  aside,  as  many  people 
in  England  are  inclined  to  cast  them 
aside,  as  if  they  were  necessarily  corrup- 
tions of  the  common  speech,  as  if  it  proved 
something  against  a  form  of  words  to 
show  that  it  is  usual  in  America,  but  that 
it  is  not  usual  in  England.  Abuses  of 
language  undoubtedly  arise  in  America, 
just  as  they  do  in  England.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  trying  to  count  up  and  find 
out  in  which  country  they  are  the  more 
common.  Possibly  the  go-ahead  side  of 
the  younger  English  land  may  win  for  it 
the  first  place.  But,  if  so,  it  is  merely  a 
difference  of  degree,  not  of  kind.  I  fancy 
that  "racial"  is  American;  but  "sociol- 
ogy "  is  undoubtedly  British.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  conservative  side  of  the 
American  character  has  led  to  the  survival 
in  America  of  many  good  English  words 
and  phrases  which  have  gone  out  of  use 
in  England,  and  which  ignorant  people 
therefore  mistake  for  American  inven- 
tions. In  other  cases,  again,  differences 
of  usage  between  the  two  countries  are 
fully  explained  by  differences  of  circum- 
stances between  the  two  countries.  In 
some  cases,  again,  usages  which  cannot 
be  called  correct,  but  which  differ  from 
mere  abuses  of  language,  have  been 
brought  in  —  in  either  country  —  through 
mistaken  analogies  or  other  processes  of 
that  kind.  In  these  different  ways  there 
has  come  to  be  a  certain  distinction  be- 
tween the  received  British  and  the  re- 
ceived   American    use    of    the    common 
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English  tongue,  a  distinction  which  com- 
monly makes  it  easy  to  see  from  which 
side  of  ocean  a  man  comes.  But  there  is 
no  real  difference  of  language,  not  even 
any  real  difference  of  dialect;  the  speech 
of  either  side  is  understood  without  an 
effort  by  the  men  of  the  other  side,  and 
the  differences  are  largely  of  a  kind  in 
which  neither  usage  can  be  said  to  be  in 
itself  better  or  worse  than  the  other. 
Such  is  the  general  result  of  what  I  have 
to  say  about  language  and  about  some 
points  specially  connected  with  language. 
In  another  article  I  hope  to  carry  on  the 
same  line  of  argument  with  regard  to 
some  other  matters. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 


From  Golden  Hours. 
SIX  WEEKS   IN   SORRENTO  AND  ISCHIA  — 
BEFORE  THE   EARTHQUAKE. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  MORAVIAN    LIFE   IN  THE 
BLACK   FOREST,"   ETC. 

Naples,  May  14th.  We  had  a  delight- 
ful drive  to  Castellamare,  and  on  to  Na- 
ples by  train.  The  driver  who  brought 
us  from  the  station  to  the  hotel  kept  con- 
tinually signing  to  us  to  beware  lest 
anything  should  be  snatched  from  the  car- 
riage, and  Mrs.  M bade  me  hide  my 

watch  and  chain.  Canon  M told  me  I 

might  get  my  pocket  picked  at  the  first 
turning;  and  altogether  I  gained  rather 
an  alarming  impression  of  Naples.  But 
I  think  the  driver  was  alarming  us  for  his 
own  purposes  to  get  an  extra  doiiceur  for 
his  care,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M 's  expe- 
riences dated  from  twenty  years  ago,  and 
now  tout  cela  est  changi.  In  these  years 
the  city  has  grown  to  ahnost  four  times 
its  former  size ;  the  new  streets  are  as 
handsome  and  as  crowded  as  Cheapside, 
and  a  great  deal  more  picturesque  ;  the 
lazzaroni  have  disappeared,  and  the  popu- 
lation is  clothed  instead  of  going  naked, 
or  nearly  so.  Sixteen  million  francs  have 
been  expended  in  cleansing  and  purifying 
the  town,  and  a  pleasant,  fresh  air  circu- 
lates through  its  open  squares  and  thor- 
oughfares. The  old  vicos'and  vicoli  run- 
ning up  from  the  main  streets  are  pictur- 
esque beyond  description,  far  more  so 
than  those  in  Rome,  and  sometimes  they 
are  almost  to  be  compared  to  an  Eastern 
bazaar.  The  churches  are  numerous  and 
richly  decorated. 

The  Theatre  of  San  Carlo  is  the  largest 
in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  La  Scala 
at  Milan;  the  Chiaja  and  the  fine  Corso 


Vittor  Emanuele  are  perhaps  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  promenades  to  be  enjoved 
anywhere,  and  the  sight  and  sounds' all 
around  are  charming  and  delightful  in  the 
extreme.  Here  are  the  Abruzzi  Piffarari 
in  their  rough,  sheepskin  clothing,  piping 
and  dancing  beneath  our  windows.  There 
goes  a  vendor  of  iced  water,  with  his 
stone  jar  on  one  side,  and  his  basket  of 
tumblers,  sugar,  and  lemon  on  the  other. 
At  a  street  corner  is  a  smart  sherbet-stall, 
decorated  with  branches  of  fresh  flower- 
ing broom;  and  beneath  a  quiet  arcade 
sit  a  row  of  letter-writers,  inditing  epistles 
for  their  various  clients.  A  country  lass 
looks  coy  and  delighted  as  hers  is  read 
over  to  her.  The  writer  has  evidently 
put  her  words  into  a  form  that  pleases 
her.  Further  on  two  lads  lean  on  their 
elbows,  with  anxious  faces  ;  probably  they 
are  answering  some  advertisement,  or 
offering  themselves  for  some  situation. 
There  stands  a  poor  woman  chaffering  for 
a  piece  of  sweet  curd  laid  out  on  a  leaf; 
there  are  morsels  small  and  large,  and 
the  largest  suits  her  appetite  but  not  her 
purse.  In  one  arm  she  holds  a  little, 
swaddled  baby  upright,  with  its  face  out- 
wards. When  it  cries  she  lays  hold  of  it 
by  its  feet  and  gives  it  a  shake  down  in  its 
bag,  whereat  it  cries  more;  but  we  sup- 
pose this  is  to  give  its  toes  more  room  to 
kick  in.  Little  open  carriages  fly  about 
everywhere,  the  horses  guided  by  a  bright 
bar  of  brass  across  the  nose  instead  of  by 
a  bit,  the  harness  studded  all  over  with 
polished  nails,  and  surmounted  on  the 
back  by  a  brazen  figure-head  of  some  kind 
of  sphinx,  or  a  flying  dragon,  or  a  flag, 
etc. 

Wagons  move  slowly  in  between,  drawn 
not  seldom  by  mixed  teams  of  horse,  ass, 
and  ox ;  and  here  come  a  file  of  donkeys, 
staggering  beneath  the  heavy  burdens  of 
vegetables,  wood,  or  charcoal  with  which 
their  painted  panniers  are  laden.  Morning 
and  evening,  flocks  of  goats  come  and  go 
through  the  streets,  prettily  tinkling  their 
bells  as  they  do  in  Switzerland  ;  and  cows 
are  led  by,  with  their  calves,  to  be  milked 
at  the  housse  doors,  if  required.  After 
dark  chiffojtiers  may  be  seen  with  their 
lanterns,  carried  ct  tcrre^  wandering  hither 
and  thither,  like  Diogenes  in  the  market- 
place looking  for  an  honest  man,  search- 
ing for  odds  and  ends  worth  picking  up. 
(Query :  Why  should  they  be  so  much 
more  picturesque  than  our  rag  and  bone 
pickers  .-* )  In  the  midst  of  the  chromatic- 
scale  cries  of  the  various  errant  vendors 
of  all  sorts  of  wares  is  heard  the  horn  of 
the  tramway-driver,  warning  vehicles  off 
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the  rails,  and  this  indlange  of  noises  seems 
to  continue  the  whole  night  through,  till 
early  dawn  arrives  with  that  strange,  in- 
describable stillness  which  that  hour 
brings  with  it  all  the  world  over. 

A  propos  of  looking  for  honest  men, 
Diogenes  would  have  had  to  look  long 
amongst  the  Neapolitan  coral  and  tortoise- 
shell  sellers.  There  is  a  great  trade  here 
in  these  wares,  and  they  are  to  be  had  at 
all  prices  from  one  franc  to  many  hun- 
dreds, and  two-thirds  more  than  their 
value  seems  to  be  the  rule  to  ask.  In 
two  instances  we  have  got  things  at  ex- 
actly one-half  of  what  was  first  named, 
and  then  one  felt  that  one  had  still  been 
cheated  ! 

The  Chiaja  is  very  prettily  planted  with 
exotic  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds, 
palms,  prickly  pears,  and  pepper-trees 
amongst  others.  Vesuvius  still  sends  up 
his  column  of  smoke  and  steam,  but  does 
nothing  more,  although  more  seems  to  be 
very  generally  expected  of  him. 

The  night  after  our  arrival  we  went  to 
San  Carlo  to  hear  the  opera  of  "  Robert 
le  Diable,"  which  was  most  excellently 
given.  The  music  was  perfect,  and  the 
dress  and  scenery  and  getting  up  alto- 
gether capital.  We  all  enjoyed  it  greatly. 
The  ballet,  however,  would  certainly  never 
have  been  allowed  by  the  lord  chamber- 
lain ;  the  dress  of  the  dancers  is  neither 
decent  nor  graceful,  and  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  a  foot  and  a  half  added  to 
the  length.  The  theatre  is  magnificent, 
and  the  arrangements  for  entrance  and 
exit  most  comfortable.  Of  course,  we 
have  been  to  the  Exhibition  and  to  the 
Museum.  The  modern  pictures  in  the 
former  do  not  nearly  come  up  to  our  own 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition;  but  the 
beaux-arts  collections,  both  of  paintings 
and  of  china,  are  rich  in  the  extreme. 
The  Museum  is  most  interesting,  espe- 
cially for  the  Pompeiian  remains:  fres- 
coes, mosaics,  vases,  lamps,  and  jewellery. 
One  might  spend  days  and  weeks  in 
studying  them. 

Sunday  was  a  great y^/^,  the  festival  of 
St.  Januarius,  the  patron  of  the  cathedral 
here.  On  this  day  and  on  one  other  in 
the  year  his  blood,  preserved  in  a  small 
jar  in  the  sacristy,  becomes  miraculously 
liquefied,  and  is  in  that  state  exhibited  to 
the  people.  The  churches  were  most  of 
them  much  decorated  with  flowers  and  col- 
ored draperies,  and  the  country  people,  in 
their  picturesque  dresses,  flocked  in  to  the 
services.  In  the  afternoon  we  drove  up  to 
St.  Martino.  Five  o'clock  had  struck  as 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill, 


and  the  church  had  just  been  closed.  We 
got  permission,  however,  to  ascend  to  the 
ramparts  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  from 
which  we  had  a  magnificent  panorama 
over  the  bay  to  Capri  and  Ischia,  Vesu- 
vius, the  little  island  of  Procida,  and 
down  upon  the  flat  roofs  and  tall  houses 
of  the  town  of  Naples  itself.  We  re- 
turned by  a  steep  stairway,  which  led 
from  the  hill  summit  to  the  fine  Corso 
Emanuele,  winding  above  the  bay,  and 
commanding  beautiful  views  at  every 
turn. 

On  Monday  we  made  a  pilgrimage 
amongst  the  churches,  and  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas's  cells  and  oratory.  The  mon- 
astery in  which  he  was  visited  by  many 
great  princes  and  people  of  the  land  is 
now  turned  into  public  offices  and  law- 
courts.  We  entered  one  of  the  Litter 
where  a  trial  was  going  on.  The  prison- 
er, a  very  young  man,  who  looked  like  a 
student,  stood  high  upon  a  sort  of  grad- 
uated marble  platform,  guarded  by  sol- 
diers with  drawn  bayonets  and  blank 
swords.  I  enquired  what  was  his  crime, 
and  was  told  that  he  had  assassinated 
some  one.  I  did  not  quite  make  out 
whom,  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  fellow- 
student,  in  some  after-dinner  quarrel,  so 
far  as  I  could  make  out  from  what  was 
said.  When  the  judge  had  summed  up, 
he  was  asked  whether  he  had  anything  to 
say  in  his  own  defence,' and  after  some 
nervous  twitching  of  his  jaws  and  gloved 
hands,  he  spoke  with  considerable  flu- 
ency. When  he  came  to  a  stop,  the 
judge  looked  at  him  very  severely,  and  in 
angry,  indignant  tones  told  him  that  "  he 
had  lied."  We  could  not  stop  to  see  him 
removed  ;  but  I  asked  what  his  sentence 
was  likely  to  be,  and  was  told  it  would  not 
be  death.  It  seemed  singular  that  the 
very  first  trial  that  we  should  happen 
upon  in  Italy  should  be  for  assassination. 
The  judge  spoke  most  severely  of  the 
crime,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious  point 
of  view.  Very  picturesque  groups  of 
peasants  streamed  up  and  down  the  stairs 
to  the  courts,  and  if  we  had  had  time, 
we  should  have  liked  to  have  looked  into 
another  of  them.  In  the  Church  of  St. 
Severo  there  is  a  curious  and  beautiful 
figure  of  the  veiled  Christ,  recumbent, 
and  carved  in  marble.  As  an  old  priest 
observed,  it  is  a  cosa  rara.  We  made 
our  way  back  to  the  Via  Tribunale,  one  of 
the  most  charmingly  picturesque  streets 
I  have  ever  seen,  lined  on  either  side  with 
arcades  of  shops,  containing  all  sorts  of 
bright  wares,  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
every    description,    church    decorations, 
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carvers  of  images  and  vendors  of  fanciful 
sweetmeats.  Here  was  found  a  little  car- 
riage with  much  brass  studding  over  it, 
and  we  were  quickly  speeding  down  the 
Via  Toledo  towards  home.  We  spent  the 
afternoon  amongst  the  coral-shops,  much 
amused  with  some  of  our  own  bargain- 
ings.    One  man  pointed  to  Mrs.  M 's 

medal  with  the  pope's  effigy  upon  it,  and 
solemnly  said,  "in  the  name  of  the  Saiito 
Padre,'' h^  could  not  reduce  his  prices  to 
ours  :  but  he  took  two-thirds  of  what  he 
asked.  In  another  shop  we  offered  ex- 
actly one-half,  and  said  laughingly  that  it 
was  all  we  had  left  in  our  purses.  The 
people  looked  amused,  and  the  woman 
cast   quite   an  admiring  gaze  upon  Mrs. 

M .     Her   round,   fair  face,  beaming 

with  merriment,  seemed  greatly  to  take 
her  fancy,  and  clasping  her  hands,  she 
exclaimed,  "Tanto  graziosa!"  I  need 
not  say  that  we  got  our  coral  at  half  price, 
and  I  believe  we  might  have  made  any 
bargain  we  pleased.  It  is  quite  true  that 
one  may  do  almost  anything  with  Italians, 
if  one  is  only  good-tempered  and  patient. 

May  i6th. — Yesterday  Canon  M , 

who  iiad  preceded  us  to  Ischia,  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  wrote  to  us  to 
join  him  there,  so  we  started  by  the 
steamer  at  two  o'clock,  and  reached  the 
village  of  Casamicciolk  at  five.  The 
scenery  was  lovely  all  the  way,  especially 
when  we  passed  the  steep  ch'ffs  of  the 
little  island  of  Procida,  with  the  town  and 
fortress  above.  Our  arrival  here  was  a 
strange  one.  A  number  of  boats  came  to 
the  steamer's  side  to  fetch  off  the  passen- 
gers, and  in  one  was  a  courier  who  had 
been  sent  down  to  meet  us,  as  Mr.  M 


was  not  well,  and  could  not  come  himself. 
The   courier  handed  up   a  card  to  Mrs. 

M ,  and  after  a  struggle  we  got  into 

the  right  boat,  which  pushed  off,  and  then 
pushed  back  for  two  Germans  who  were 
coming  to  the  same  hotel.  They  and  we 
decided  on  walking  up  from  the  shore, 
leaving  our  small  luggage  to  follow.  The 
smart  courier  seemed  a  little  surprised, 
and  took  a  mule  for  himself,  while  the 
cameriere  had  a  horse.  One  preceded 
and  the  other  followed  us,  while  a  whole 
bevy  of  donkey-men  and  lads  accompanied 
us,  tormenting  us  to  engage  them,  if  not 
for  to-day,  for  to-morrow,  or  the  next  day. 
Nothing  would  persuade  them  to  leave  us 
in  peace;  one  entreated  us  in  the  name 
of  the  "  Salvatore  "  to  engage  him;  an- 
other told  us  that  he  was  "  Antonio,"  and 
that  "  Antonio  was  the  man  for  us."  Two 
more  besought  us  '*  not  to  forget  Giuseppe 
and  Francesco."     We  grew  perfectly  des- 


perate at  last,  and  the  courier  assured 
them  that  in  this  way  they  disgusted 
every  one  who  came  to  the  island,  and 
the  cameriere  reasoned  with  them,  and 
we  by  turns  laughed  at  and  scolded  them  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  came  with 
us  to  the  hotel,  and  the  last  words  we 
heard  were  "  Remember  Antonio  !  " 

We  found  a  very  comfortable  room 
awaiting  us,  large  and  airy,  with  a  prettily 
tiled  floor,  in  a  kaleidoscope  pattern  of 
blue  and  buff;  the  windows  opening  upon 
a  balcony  overlooking  a  large  garden 
planted  with  palms,  magnolias,  fig  and 
lemon  trees,  the  Neapoli  or  Japanese 
medlar,  and  delicious  roses,  hedged  in  by 
a  slope  covered  with  trellised  vines.  To 
the  right  through  the  trees  a  view  of  the 
bay  and  Vesuvius. 

After  dinner  we  wandered  about  the 
garden,  watching  the  fireflies  flitting  like 
jewels  or  sparks  amid  the  shrubs.  The 
first  thing  we  heard  this  morning  was  that 
there  had  been  an  earthquake  in  the  night, 
and  we  knew  then  what  had  caused  us  to 
awake  at  one  o'clock,  and  what  had  occa- 
sioned the  stir  in  the  house.  There  was 
one  also  a  few  days  back,  which  set  all 
the  beSs  ringing,  and  which  greatly 
alarmed  the  courier,  his  master  tells  us. 

Mr.  S has  been   staying  here  some 

time  with  his  wife  and  children  and  ser- 

vamts — Mrs.    S taking   the  sulphur 

baths,  which  Mr.  M is  now  also  try- 
ing.    After  breakfast  a  Pulcinello  show 


arrived,  much  to  the  delight  of  Mr.  S 's 

two  little  boys.  We  amused  ourselves 
by  watching  them  and  it.  Our  hump- 
backed Punch  is  represented  here  by  the 
masked  Pulcinello,  in  his  loose  white 
drawers  and  shirt  girt  round  the  waist. 
Toby,  the  dog,  seems  to  take  no  part  in 
the  play,  but  in  true  Italian  style  a  duel  is 
fought  ^  propos  of  some  fair  lady,  and 
Pulcinello  apparently  gains  the  day  in  the 
end.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  Italian  idea 
of  him.  The  acting  and  declamation, 
especially  the  latter,  are  superior  to  those 
of  our  Punch  and  Judy  shows. 

We  have  taken  a  ramble  along  the  road 
through  the  village,  and  down  to  the  shore. 
We  had  first  to  lodge  a  complaint  against 
the  donkey-men  to  the  landlord,  who  gave 
them  a  good  scolding  for  persecuting  us, 
and  so  we  got  a  little  peace.  The  high- 
road is  quite  a  good  one  now,  but  only  a 
few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  wheel  to  be 
seen  in  the  island,  and  the  first  horse  and 
cart  created  ^quite  a  commotion,  the  peo- 
ple assembling  in  crowds  to  see  it.  The 
hillsides  are  covered  with  terraces  of  trel- 
lised vines,  interspersed  with  uncleared 
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tracts  of  sweet  chestnuts  and  pine-trees, 
overtopped  here  and  there  by  a  silvery 
limestone  crag.  Tb.e  walls  of  the  narrow 
vicos  glow  with  ferns  and  mosses  and 
wild  flowers  of  every  hue,  and  every  house 
and  hut  is  a  picture  in  itself  —  flat  roofs, 
walls  of  pink  or  ochre,  arcades  and  log- 
gias with  trellised  vines,  little  domed 
buildings  here  and  there,  giving  the  place 
a  Moorish  sort  of  aspect,  increased  by  the 
dark  complexions  of  many  of  the  people. 
Some  of  the  men,  with  their  half-bare  legs 
and  brown  skins,  remind  me  of  the  fel- 
lahs in  Egypt,  and  the  girls  coming  from 
the  wells  with  their  earthen  water  jars 
poised  upon  their  heads  look  Egyptian 
too.  The  headdress  of  the  women  is 
very  picturesque  and  becoming  —  a  hand- 
kerchief of  some  bright  color,  orange, 
scarlet,  green,  or  blue,  folded  cornerwise 
over  the  head,  one  end  hanging  down  the 
back,  the  other  two  crossed  behind,  and 
brought  up  to  be  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the 
top.  Sometimes  the  point  at  the  back  is 
caught  lightly  up,  and  tucked  in  on  one 
side,  which  is  prettier  still. 

The  chief  occupation  of  these  island- 
ers consists  in  vine-culture  and  fishing. 
The  women  employ  their  spare  time  in 
spinning.  The  island  is  but  five  miles  by 
three  in  extent,  but  it  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  five-and-twenty  thousand.  All 
seem  industrious,  and  the  ground  is  well 
utilized.  Little  patches  of  Indian  corn, 
bamboos,  and  vegetables  are  cultivated 
on  spare  plots  between  the  vineyards. 
The  ifin  ordinaire  is  a  very  pleasant,  full- 
flavored,  light  wine,  the  color  of  golden 
sherry,  which  I  very  much  prefer  to  the' 
claret  species  one  otherwise  gets. 

The  hotels  seem  to  provision  them- 
selves from  Naples,  and  are  very  com- 
fortable and  well-ordered,  the  worst  thing 
in  them  being  the  beds,  and  they  are 
dreadful.  On  a  groundwork  of  hard 
boards  is  laid  a  sacking,  filled  with  the 
hard  dry  leaves  of  the  Indian  corn,  and 
over  that  a  wool  mattress,  as  hard  and  un- 
yielding as  iron.  We  have  had  this  laid 
below,  and  the  other  above,  thinking  that 
the  softer  of  the  two.  But  how  I  do  long 
for  a  good  spring-mattress  !  We  hear  that 
there  is  to  be  a  grand  fete  to-morrow  at 
Lacco,  a  fishing  village,  about  a  rrtile  and 
a  half  from  Casamicciola.  It  is  in  honor 
of  Saint  Restituta,  the  patron  of  fisher- 
men, whether  in  general,  or  only  of  this 
island,  I  can't  say,  but  I  should  imagine 

her  to  be  a  local  saint.     Mrs.  M says 

she  never  heard  of  her  before.  A  woman 
told  us  quite  earnestly  this  morning  that 
Saint  Restituta  had  brought  some  rouirh 


weather  to-day  for  the  sake  of  the  fisher- 
men, that  they  might  get  some  good  fish  ! 

May  1 8th.  —  We  spent  nearly  all  yes- 
terday at  Lacco,  going  down  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  in  the  afternoon,  to  remain 
till  ten  o'clock  to  see  the  illuminations 
and  fireworks.  The  latter,  however,  be- 
gan only  as  we  came  away.  The  whole 
village  and  mountain-side  was  lighted  up 
with  lines  of  tiny  oil  lamps,  sheltered 
ingeniously  from  the  wind  by  white  and 
colored  paper  shades.  Festoons  of  these 
formed  triumphal  arches  and  arcades 
across  the  market-place,  and  over  and 
around  the  church  porch.  A  little  rocky 
islet  in  the  bay  was  encircled  with  light, 
and  a  number  of  little  barks  hovered 
about,  some  of  which  were  hung  with 
colored  lanterns.  Each  mountain  peak 
showed  a  crown  of  light,  as  if  it  were 
studded  with  fireflies.  The  whole  effect 
was  very  pretty  and  fairy-like. 

We  reached  the  village  in  the  morning 
in  time  for  the  choral  mass,  given  with  a 
full  orchestra.  We  were  astonished  at 
the  good  music  and  singing,  and  at  the 
quiet,  orderly,  and   devout   congregation 

—  such  a  contrast  to  Sorrento.  It  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  women,  and  their  bright 
head-dresses  and  petticoats  made  a  bril- 
liant mass  of  color  almost  indescribable. 
The  harmony  was  wonderful,  when  one 
considered  the  individualmixtures.  Here 
a  girl  with  an  orange  skirt  and  a  scarlet 
kerchief;  there  another  with  a  plum-col- 
ored jacket,  trimmed  with  pea-green  braid 
and  a  green  apron;  a  woman  in  a  sky- 
blue  dress  and  a  crimson  and  yellow  head- 
piece, and  so  on.  The  men  seemed  all 
to  have  got  new  fezzes  for  the  occasion, 
scarlet  or  brown,  with  a  broad  red  border 

—  some  of  them  must  have  been  nearly 
half  a  yard  long. 

The  church  itself  was  decorated  in 
every  part,  the  whole  roof  and  walls,  pul- 
pit, and  altar,  as  well  as  Saint  Restituta's 
shrine,  were  covered  —  not  an  inch  of  the 
original  whitewash  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  artistic  arrangement  was  perfect,  and 
all  the  designs  in  good  taste,  although 
not  to  be  called  ecclesiastical ;  indeed, 
the  whole  looked  more  like  a  very  prettily 
got  up  little  theatre,  or  the  boudoir  of 
some  grand  ballroom.  But  the  ingenuity 
with  which  the  most  simple  materials  had 
been  turned  to  effective  account  was  what 
most  of  all  pleased  us.  The  groundwork 
was  white  tissue  paper,  or  coarse  white 
muslin,  and  on  this  was  disposed  tinsel, 
red,  blue,  and  yellow,  intermingled  with 
folds  and  draperies  of  colored  muslin, 
chiefly  orange   and   crimson.     Even   the 
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rose  in  the  centre  of  the  ceih'ng  was  done 
in  piiffs  and  flutes  of  this.  On  one  side 
of  the  high  altar  stood  Saint  Restituta 
resplendent  with  jewels  and  ornaments, 
branches  of  coral,  chains  and  rings,  be- 
neath a  gorgeous  canopy.  To  her  all 
eyes  were  turned ;  and  when  the  first 
grand  burst  of  music  came  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis, 
some  of  the  poor  women  just  behind  us 
sobbed  aloud,  and  we  could  hear  them 
crying,  "  Oh  !  Restituta  mia  !  Restituta 
mia!"  A  wail  which  sounded  tome  as 
if  their  hearts  were  saying,  "  You  have 
not  stood  by  me."  Probably  they  were 
mourning  some  husband  or  son  lost  at 
sea.  Others  prayed  very  hard  and  ear- 
nestly to  her,  as  if  hoping  against  hope 
for  the  return  of  one  long  unheard  of,  and 
then  they  would  sit  down  with  eyes  red 
and  heavy  with  weeping.  A  little  brown- 
eyed  lad  of  about  six  brought  to  the  priest, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
afternoon  vespers,  a  packet  of  long  wax 
tapers,  tied  round  with  a  crimson  ribbon, 
to  which  a  ring  was  attached.  It  was 
evidently  a  votive  offering  to  the  shrine 
of  the  saint  from  his  mother.  The  priest 
hung  the  handsome  ring  upon  a  coral 
branch,  and  gave  the  little  fellow  the  relic 
of  the  saint  to  kiss.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight,  but  a  sad  one,  and  I  prayed  in  my 
heart  that  these  people  might  be  taught 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  no  longer  to  offer  their 
substance  to  idols,  or  to  put  their  faith  in 
the  dead,  but  to  place  their  trust  in  the 
living  God,  to  ask  the  Saviour  to  give 
them  that  help  and  comfort  which  they 
look  for  in  vain  from  their  imaginary 
saint,  Restituta.  Some  of  the  women 
seem  to  possess  a  large  amount  of  jew- 
ellery, good,  but  of  a  very  quaint  descrip- 
tion. Huge  gold  earrings,  of  Genoese 
work,  in  the  form  of  ships  or  boats,  hang- 
ing down  quite  to  their  shoulders,  quan- 
tities of  rings,  perhaps  brought  by  sailor 
relatives  from  distant  lands,  and  heavy 
gold  chains,  which  must  have  come  down 
as  heirlooms  in  their  families,  from  time 
immemorial. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  mass  some  of 
the  men,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  clapped  the  singers,  and 
called  out  "  bravo."  This  demonstration 
was,  however,  quenched  in  a  moment,  and 
was  not  repeated.  Outside  the  church, 
before  and  after  the  service,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  curious  mot- 
ley scene.  Jugglers,  tumblers,  actors, 
and  orators  stood  up  upon  casks,  beating 
drums  and  tambourines,  and  inviting  the 
crowds  to  enter  their  booths  and  witness 
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their  respective  performances.  Over 
charcoal  embers  women  were  busily  fry- 
ing little  fish  or  vegetables  in  batter  ;  iced 
water  was  cried  about,  a  glass  for  five 
centesimi,  with  a  few  drops  of  anisetto  in 
it  to  take  off  the  chill.  Stalls  of  ginger- 
bread displayed  wonderful  devices,  in- 
cluding St.  Peter's  keys  and  flaming 
hearts.  Under  a  tent  coffee  was  to  be 
had,  and  opposite  to  it  a  temporary  wine- 
shop had  been  erected.  Of  course  Pul- 
cinello  did  not  fail.  He  always  secured 
an  audience,  and  this  time  the  gallows 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  which  perhaps 
was  omitted  the  other  day  out  of  respect 
to  the  children. 

The  great  event  of  the  evening  was  the 
procession  of  the  saint,  accompanied  by 
clergy  and  choir-boys,  and  a  great  con- 
fraternity of  the  villagers  dressed  in  white 
cassocks  with  sky-blue  copes  —  all  car- 
rying lighted  tapers.  The  boys  were 
dressed  in  muslin  and  tinsel,  like  the 
church,  and  sang  sweetly  as  they  went,  — 

Jesu's  heart  all  burning 
With  fervent  love  for  thee. 

Three  tiny  maidens  followed  dressed  in 
white  muslin,  with  wreaths  on  their  heads, 
flowers  in  their  hands,  and  chains  and 
jewellery  all  over  them.  They  held  the 
streamers  of  a  large  banner,  and  were  led 
by  sailor  brothers.  There  was  almost  a 
fight  on  the  altar  steps  between  the  young 
men  for  the  honor  of  carrying  the  saint. 
It  was  ended  by  the  priest  turning  one 
young  fellow  out  of  the  church.  This 
was  the  only  bit  of  bad  behavior  we  wit- 
nessed from  beginning  to  end  of  the  fes- 
tival. All  the  people  were  most  civil  and 
pleasant  towards  us,  giving  up  to  us  the 
best  places,  asking  whether  we  were 
pleased  with  the  fete^  and  anxious  that 
we  should  understand  and  appreciate  it. 

The  procession  had  a  long  round  to 
make.  The  priest  gave  the  benediction 
with  the  relic  to  all  the  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  scattered  dwellings  about  it. 
It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  before  it  re- 
turned to  the  church,  which  was  now 
brilliantly  lighted  up  with  chandeliers  and 
tapers,  about  as  pretty  a  sight  as  anything 
could  be.  The  people  crowded  in  for  the 
final  ceremony  of  the  "benediction  with 
the  blessed  Sacrament."  We  only  looked 
in  at  the  door,  and  then  turned  to  see  the 
effect  of  the  illuminated  village  and  moun- 
tain sides  and  peaks.  It  was  a  scene  not 
easily  to  be  forgotten.  In  the  distance 
Vesuvius  reared  his  two  peaks,  a  column 
of  white  steam  ascending  from  the  one,, 
the  other  half  lost  in  haze.     In  the  fore- 
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ground  rose  a  jagged,  steep  promontory 
of  the  island  of  Ischia  itself,  and  just 
beyond  jutted  out  a  long  spur  of  little 
Procida,  with  its  white  castle  surmount- 
ing it. 

In  the  market-place  was  a  general  buzz 
of  talk  and  movement  amongst  the  crowd, 
eagerly  awaiting  the  promised  fireworks. 
We  were  obliged  to  leave  just  before  they 
began,  glad  to  find  donkeys  and  donkey- 
men  ready  and  willing  to  carry  us  up  the 
hillside  to  Casamicciolk.  Indeed,  they 
fought  for  the  honor  (or  the  money  !),  and 
I  was  reminded  of  the  same  sort  of  scene 
in  former  years  at  Cairo. 

We  are  told  that  the  great  earrings  I 
have  described  are  of  Greek  origin,  and 
are  worn  only  by  the  married  women. 
Short  petticoats  and  wooden  sandals  used 
to  complete  their  costume.  The  latter 
one  still  sees. 
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From  Temple  Bar. 
THE   LAST   OF  THE  GEORGES. 

A  WELL-KNOWN  epigram  praises  Heav- 
en that  with  the  death  of  George  IV.  the 
Georges  ended,  and  it  may  give  a  mo- 
ment's surprise  to  some  to  read  that  there 
was  a  George  V.,  the  best,  the  ablest,  the 
unhappiest,  the  most  interesting  in  mind 
and  fortune  of  all  the  Georges.  The  fifth 
George  inherited,  indeed,  only  one  of  the 
crowns  that  were  worn  by  the  other  four  — 
their  original  ancestral  crown  of  Hanover, 
which  could  not,  like  that  of  England,  be 
assumed  by  a  woman,  and  consequently 
passed,  on  the  death  of  William  IV.,  in 
1837,  to  his  brother  Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  When  the  latter 
died  he  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son 
George,  who  was  to  be  the  last  king  of 
Hanover  and  the  last  of  the  Georges. 
Of  this  monarch  personally  the  world  has 
hitherto  known  little,  but  we  are  now  en- 
abled to  make  his  better  acquaintance  by 
a  book  of  memoirs  on  contemporary  his- 
tory, which  has  been  recently  published 
in  Germany  by  Oscar  Meding,  who  occu- 
pied peculiarly  close  relations  with  him 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
Meding's  official  position  in  the  Hanove- 
rian service  was  never  higher  than  that  of 
a  clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Interior,  but 
he  saw  more  of  King  George,  and  en- 
joyed a  larger  share  of  his  confidence, 
than  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  of  whom, 
indeed,  the  king,  from  his  blindness,  was 
curiously  jealous  ;  and  after  the  annexa- 
tion   of    Hanover,   when    the   dethroned 


monarch  settled  in  Paris  for  the  work  of 
intrigue  and  conspiracy,  Meding  seems  to 
have  been  to  him  eyes  and  hands,  and  all 
in  all.  His  memorials  naturally  contain 
much  important  information  about  the 
various  causes  and  influences  that  con- 
ducted to  the  remarkable  catastrophe  of 
1866,  but  there  is  nothing  in  them  more 
interesting  than  the  figure  and  personality 
of  the  king  himself. 

Born  in  Berlin  in  1819,  three  days  after 
Queen  Victoria,  George  V.  was  in  his 
boyhood  taught  to  look  on  himself  as  a 
possible  rival  to  her  for  the  English 
throne,  there  having  been  some  talk  at 
that  time —  Meding  goes  too  far  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  strong  movement  —  among 
the  Tories  for  introducing  a  Salic  law  to 
exclude  the  Princess  Victoria  from  the 
succession.  Meding  says  the  recollection 
of  this  rivalry  disturbed  the  cordiality  be- 
tween the  courts  of  England  and  Hano- 
ver ever  after,  though  their  relations  con- 
tinued friendly  in  form.  However  this 
may  be,  difficulties  certainly  arose  now 
and  again  out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of 
the  two  royal  families  as  branches  of  the 
same  house.  A  constant  source  of  bitter- 
ness at  Hanover  was  the  persistent  refusal 
of  Queen  Victoria  to*  permit  any  of  her 
subjects  to  accept  the  Hanoverian  order 
of  Guelph.  This  order  had  been  founded 
by  one  of  the  Georges,  and  while  the 
crowns  were  united,  had  been  habitually 
conferred  on  English  subjects  and  worn 
by  them,  but  on  the  separation  of  the 
crowns,  it  came  under  the  same  rules  as 
other  foreign  orders,  and  these  were  not 
allowed  to  be  accepted  by  English  sub- 
jects except  in  a  few  specified  and  ex- 
ceptional cases.  Ernest  Augustus  and 
George  V.  both  conferred  the  order  re- 
peatedly on  Englishmen,  but  its  accept- 
ance was  never  permitted.  This  always 
gave  high  offence  at  Hanover.  It  was 
taken  to  spring  from  jealousy  of  the  male 
line  of  Guelph,  and  to  indicate  disrespect 
to  the  head  of  the  house.  If  so,  the  latter 
had  his  own  peculiar  opportunities  for 
reprisal  as  head  of  the  Guelphic  house  of 
Brunswick,  of  which  the  English  royal 
family  was  now  a  subordinate  branch. 
His  consent  was  required  to  the  marriages 
of  the  English  princesses,  and  sometimes 
that  consent  was  withheld  after  the  mar- 
riage was  recognized  by  all  other  members 
of  the  house.  This  occurred  in  the  case 
of  the  marriage  of  the  princess  Mary  Ad- 
elaide with  the  Duke  of  Teck.  George  V. 
refused  to  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a 
morganatic  one,  because,  while  the  duke's 
father  was  of  royal  blood,  his  mother  be- 
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lonjxed  only  to  the  lesser  nobility,  and  he 
could  not,  therefore,  in  the  king's  opinion, 
be  treated  as  being  of  equal  birth  with 
the  princess  Mary. 

Immediately  after  their  marriage,  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  visited  him 
in  person  at  V^ienna  (where  he  then  was) 
in  order  to  procure  his  assent ;  but  though 
he  received  them  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness, he  still  adhered  to  his  refusal,  and 
at  table,  while  the  princess  was  set  at  his 
right,  the  Duke  of  Teck  took  place  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  and  officially  was  not 
treated  as  a  relative  of  the  family.  But 
King  George  valued  nothing  so  much  as 
his  family.  Pride  is  too  weak  a  word  to 
express  his  feeling  for  it.  It  wai^  worship. 
The  Guelphs  had  a  providential  rdle^  a 
divine  mission  :  they  were  a  sacred,  a 
chosen  house,  and  it  was  less  humiliation 
than  sacrilege  to  give  admission  to  infe- 
rior blood.  He  would  rather  be  head  of 
the  house  of  Guelph  than  king  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  Defend- 
er of  the  Faith ;  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Duke 
of  Teck  as  a  full  relative,  he  was  already 
nothing  more;  the  kingdom  had  departed, 
and  forever,  and  even  his  vast  private 
property  was  forced  to  be  confiscated  on 
account  of  his  continued  attitude  of  irrec- 
oncilability. 

In  reading  Meding's  sketches,  we  can- 
not escape  a  curious  impression  that  from 
first  to  last  a  mysterious  fatality  always 
hung  upon  King  George.  Accident  seems 
to  play  weightier  parts  and  carry  graver 
issues  than  in  most  other  careers  ;  oppor- 
tunities come  and  tempt  and  are  let  slip, 
nobody  can  well  say  how  ;  without  wrong 
intention,  without  even  any  conspicuous 
error  of  judgment  on  the  data  that  pre- 
sented them.selves,  the  wrong  turn  is 
always  sure  to  be  taken.  The  divinity 
that  does  no(  hedge  kings  seems  ever 
lurking  hard  by,  and  weaving  threads  of 
ill  omen  that  eventually  converged  in  the 
remarkable  catastrophe  of  1866. 

Nothing  exercised  a  more  peculiar  and 
important  influence  on  the  character  of 
George  V.,  and  through  his  character  on 
his  history,  than  his  blindness,  and  his 
blindness  was  the  result  of  three  consecu- 
tive misfortunes.  He  perhaps  had  a  con- 
stitutional tendency  to  it,  for  his  father 
was  blind  of  one  eye,  but,  at  any  rate,  he 
first  lost  the  sight  of  the  left  eye  in  a  dis- 
ease of  childhood,  and  then,  in  1833,  when 
he  was  fourteen,  he  seriously  injured  the 
other  by  an  accident  while  at  play  with 
the  present  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the 
garden  of  Windsor  Castle.    He  was  amus- 


ing himself  by  throwing  a  long  silk  purse 
with  heavy  gold  tassels  up  into  the  air 
and  catching  it  as  it  fell,  and  was  warned 
to  be  careful  of  his  eye,  as  the  purse  had 
already  nearly  struck  his  face;  but  the 
very  next  throw,  it  fell  upon  the  right  eye 
and  impaired  its  vision  permanently, 
though  without  as  yet  taking  it  altogether 
away.  That  was  left  for  another  accident 
in  1840. 

The  elder  Grafe,  the  celebrated  Berlin 
oculist,  was  brought  to  the  Palace  of 
Herrenhausen  to  perform  an  operation 
upon  the  injured  organ,  and  by  some  fatal 
shake  of  the  hand  accidentally  cut  through 
the  optic  nerve.  The  surgeon,  driven  to 
despair  by  what  he  had  done,  took  refuge 
in  suicide  immediately  on  his  return  from 
Hanover.  The  crown  prince  remained 
henceforth  in  impenetrable  darkness.  He 
bore  this  calamity  like  a  brave  man  and  a 
philosopher.  He  never  complained  of  it. 
He  was  full  of  that  cheerful,  if  subdued 
repose  which  so  often  surprises  us,  and 
charms  us,  and  reproves  us,  in  the  blind. 
He  even  took  that  light  estimate  of  his 
afBiction  which  sometimes  surprises  us 
even  more.  He  used  to  say  that  eyesight 
was  the  sense  we  could  most  easily  dis- 
pense with ;  and  that  is  so  far  true. 
Blindness,  though  a  much  more  impres- 
sive, is  a  much  less  severe,  calamity  than 
deafness,  for  example.  It  secludes  the 
sufferer  less  from  the  enjoyment  of  socie- 
ty, it  unfits  him  less  for  its  business  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  its  impressiveness  it  engages 
instant  sympathy  and  help,  while  the 
other  attracts  too  often  little  but  ridicule. 
The  deaf  are  less  dependent,  at  least  less 
obviously  dependent  on  others  than  the 
blind;  but  their  independence  means 
isolation,  whereas  the  dependence  of  the 
blind  gives  them  often  new  limbs,  new 
powers,  new  organs,  both  by  the  fresh 
faculties  it  develops  in  themselves,  and 
the  use  it  enables  them  to  command  of 
the  ready  assistance  of  others.  Had  Mr. 
Fawcett  been  deaf  he  would  never  have 
become  postmaster-general,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  in  such  a  case  Prescott 
would  have  kept  up  sufficient  interest  to 
write  his  histories. 

In  his  father's  lifetime  George  was  al- 
ways treated  as  if  he  saw.  Everybody 
was  obliged  to  speak  of  him  and  to  him  as 
if  he  had  no  defect,  and  though  he  never 
exhibited  this  sensitiveness  himself,  he 
still  —  from  habit  probably  —  often  used 
the  expression,  "  I  see."  He  always  said, 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  you."  But  while  he 
was  still  crown  prince,  there  was  a  party 
in   Hanover  who  thought  this  defect  le- 
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gaily  disqualified  him  from  the  succession, 
and  there  was  some  dissatisfaction  on  the 
subject  down  even  to  the  last  year  of  his 
reign.  In  that  year  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  Berlin  published  in  its 
Hanoverian  correspondence  an  account 
of  a  religious  ceremony  that  took  place 
in  connection  with  some  family  event  in 
the  palace,  and  mentioned  that  a  sermon 
was  preached  from  a  certain  text.  On 
referring  to  this  text,  it  was  found  to  be, 
"  Woe  to  the  country  whose  king  is 
blind."  The  paragraph  was  of  course  a 
mystification.  No  such  sermon  had  been 
delivered,  but  the  king  was  much  hurt 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  writer  of 
the  paragraph  was  a  high  official  of  his 
own  treasury.  This  official  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  the  king,  with  a  truly 
royal  magnanimity,  supported  the  forsak- 
en wife  and  children  from  his  own  private 
purse.  But  as  to  the  prejudice  against  a 
blind  king,  the  history  of  George  V. 
shows  both  where  it  is  wrong  and  where 
it  is  right.  It  is  entirely  wrong  in  con- 
sidering blindness  a  necessary  intellectual 
disqualification  for  government.  On  the 
contrary,  this  defect  perhaps  leaves  to  the 
mind  more  disposition  and  more  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  important  affairs;  and 
King  George,  at  any  rate,  had  a  better 
and  more  enlightened  grasp  of  public 
questions  than  any  of  his  chief  ministers. 
But  his  blindness  exercised  a  curious  and 
sinister  effect  on  his  relations  with  his 
counsellors.  It  made  him  excessively 
jealous  of  his  monarchical  prerogative, 
and  even  when  he  had  the  highest  per- 
sonal regard  and  affection  for  his  minis- 
ters, he  was  morbidly  suspicious  of  their 
making  encroachments,  and  consequently 
never  gave  them  his  entire  confidence. 
For  the  same  reason  he  never  had  any 
minister  of  great  ability.  Meding  ac- 
counts for  this  by  saying  that  Hanover 
was  a  small  country,  whose  kings  had 
always  been  resident  abroad,  and  that  its 
bureaucracy  having  accordingly  got  into 
humdrum  ways,  were  not  the  stuff  states- 
men are  made  of.  But  in  that  case,  if 
King  George  wanted  a  man  of  ability  he 
might  have  gone  beyond  his  own  borders 
for  him,  as  the  king  of  Prussia  did  for 
Stein,  as  the  emperor  of  Austria  did  for 
Beust.  But  the  abler  the  minister  the 
more  suspicious  and  uneasy  would  George 
become,  and  he  paid  heavily  in  the  end 
for  the  inferiority  of  his  advisers. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  his  blind- 
ness, it  may  be  added  that  in  spite  of  that 
defect  he  was  an  excellent  and  even  dar- 
ing: rider.     Of  course  he  could  not  take 


the  right  directions  or  turnings  without 
assistance,  but  in  some  respects  he  had 
quite  a  wonderful  sense  for  locality.  •'  I 
remember,"  says  Meding,  "being  one 
day  with  him  on  a  hill  at  Goslar  and  as- 
cending a  watch-tower:  he  stood  with  his 
face  to  the  north,  and  then  explained  the 
whole  prospect  round  the  horizon,  naming 
every  place  and  every  hill  without  making 
a  single  mistake." 

Meding's  narrative  begins  with  the 
year  1859,  when  he  first  came  to  Hanover 
to  be  assessor  at  the  Landrostei  (the 
office  of  local  government  for  the  metro- 
politan province).  He  was  brought  into 
personal  relations  with  the  king  almost 
.immediately  after  his  arrival,  inasmuch  as 
from  his  literary  qualifications  he  was  se- 
lected to  organize  a  press  bureau  for 
Hanover,  to  secure  for  the  government  an 
extensive  connection  with  journals,  to 
employ  an  efficient  staff  of  leader-writers 
and  correspondents,  and  in  every  possible 
way  to  get  the  views  of  Hanover  repre- 
sented far  and  wide  in  the  German  press. 
This  was  an  enterprise  in  which  the  king 
took  much  more  interest  than  his  minis- 
ters. He  had  been  brought  up  in  En- 
gland and  knew  something  of  the  power 
of  public  opinion,  which  the  official  mind 
in  Hanover  was  far  above  noticins:.  He 
gave  directions  to  Meding  every  day  in 
person,  he  even  wrote  leaders,  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  for  one  of  his  leaders 
the  publisher  of  the  newspaper  in  which  it 
appeared  was  prosecuted  before  a  Hano- 
verian court  and  his  plant  arrested  by  the 
Hanoverian  police,  though  the  proceed- 
ings were  immediately  quashed  when 
Meding  gave  the  minister  of  justice  a  hint 
as  to  how  the  land  really  lay.  It  was 
found  incredibly  easy  to  secure  the  Ger- 
man press.  In  Hanover  this  was  done  by 
means  of  a  distribution  of  government 
printing  jobs — a  cheap  defence  of  mon- 
archies—  though  even  this  moderate 
douceur  was  often  unnecessary,  many  of 
the  country  papers  being  only  too  glad  to 
insert  articles  that  wore  the  appearance  of 
being  original,  whether  they  came  from 
the  government  bureau  or  anywhere  else. 
They  had  previously  been  in  the  habit  of 
simply  copying  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
journals,  from  their  want  of  ability  to 
write  leaders  of  their  own.  The  German 
press  outside  of  Hanover  was  reached  by 
more  ingenious  devices:  they  were  ap- 
proached, not  through  the  editors  but 
through  the  correspondents  —  the  Berlin 
newspapers  through  their  correspondents 
in  Vienna  or  Frankfort,  and  the  Vienna 
newspapers  through  their  correspondents 
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in  Berlin  or  Dresden.  Meding  describes 
this  class  of  persons,  who  collect  infor- 
mation in  the  government  and  newspaper 
offices  during  the  day  and  despatch  it  in 
the  evening  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
various  journals  they  serve,  and  he  says 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  making  an  ar- 
rangement with  them  by  which  they 
ao-reed  to  write  their  daily  letters  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions.  In  this  way  he 
was  able  to  make  his  voice  heard  through 
some  of  even  the  principal  journals  in 
Germany,  and  to  get  the  Hanoverian  view 
of  a  question  simultaneously  asserted  in 
the  most  diverse  quarters,  without  stir- 
ring- the  smallest  suspicion  of  collusion. 
The  glimpses  of  German  journalism  we 
receive  in  these  volumes  are  sadly  unfa- 
vorable, but  both  in  regard  to  incompe- 
tence and  to  corruption,  they  are  confirmed 
by  all  we  learn  from  other  sources. 

King  George  was  very  fond  of  sea- 
bathing and  yachting,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses resided  on  the  island  of  Nonder- 
ney  for  so'hie  months  every  year.  Here 
all  ceremony  was  cast  aside,  and  the  life 
of  the  court  was  the  happiest  and  freest. 
The  island  belonged  to  Hanover,  but  the 
king  wished  it  to  have  the  neutral  charac- 
ter of  an  international  bathing  resort,  and 
always  maintained  the  incognito  while  he 
resided  there.  He  wore  only  the  plain 
black  clothes  of  a  citizen,  with  the  star 
and  ribbon  of  the  Garter,  and  he  had 
every  day  a  little  dinner  to  which  the  vis- 
itors on  the  island  were  invited  without 
any  strict  regard  being  paid  to  their  com- 
petency to  appear  at  court.  These  little 
entertainments,  where  princes  and  clergy 
and  players  met  on  easy  footing,  were 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  king,  and  made 
most  agreeable  to  all  who  were  present. 
An  invitation  to  a  trip  on  the  royal  yacht 
was  however  one  of  the  terrors  of  Nor- 
derney  for  many.  The  king  never  suf- 
fered from  seasickness,  but  he  was  often 
the  only  one  on  board  except  the  crew 
who  enjoyed  this  immunity.  Herr  von 
Manteuffel,  brother  of  the  Prussian  min- 
ister of  that  name,  frequently  implored 
permission  to  remain  ashore,  but  the  king 
always  withheld  it  with  a  laugh,  enjoying 
the  misery  of  the  poor  man,  who  was 
already  ill  by  anticipation.  The  queen 
rarely  accompanied  him  to  Norderney. 
The  tenderest  affection  reigned  between 
them  ;  he  always  called  her,  even  before 
large  companies,  "  my  angel-queen  ;  "  but 
she  was  very  much  of  a  recluse,  and  her 
ways  were  solitary  and  peculiar.  Much 
misfortune  might  have  been  spared  the 
family  had  she   been   fonder  of  society, 


and  especially  had  she  cultivated,  as  in 
that  case  she  would  almost  certainly  have 
done,  friendly  relations  with  the  neigh- 
boring and  connected  family  of  Prussia. 
The  only  instance  of  intercourse  between 
the  two  families  that  is  recorded  in  the 
present  volumes,  is  a  brief  meeting  be- 
tween the  king  of  Hanover  and  the  pres- 
ent emperor  of  Germany,  then  prince 
regent  of  Prussia.  The  circumstances  of 
this  meeting  show  the  remarkable  energy 
and  initiative  of  which  the  blind  monarch 
was  capable.  Napoleon  III.  had  arranged 
an  interview  with  the  prince  regent  to 
exchange  views  about  the  German  ques- 
tion, and  no  doubt  other  matters  more 
closely  at  that  time  affecting  the  French 
emperor's  personal  position.  This  inter- 
view caused  considerable  anxiety  to  the 
king  of  Hanover,  who  feared  it  would  be 
misconstrued  into  an  indication  of  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  Prussia  to  separate 
itself  from  its  understanding  with  the 
other  German  powers,  and  be  used  by  the 
Prussian  party  in  Germany  to  forward  its 
own  views  of  the  situation  at  home.  And 
there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  Napole- 
on's proposal  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  i860,  and  on.  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  the  interview  was  to  take  place  at 
Baden-Baden.  After  praying  earnestly, 
as  was  his  custom,  for  light  on  the  course 
he  should  pursue,  the  king  resolved  on 
the  evening  of  the  12th  of  June  to  go  at 
once  in  person  to  Berlin,  and  suggest  to 
the  prince  regent  that  the  other  German 
princes  should  accompany  him  on  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  with  Napoleon. 
Taking  the  midnight  train  and  telegraph- 
ing to  Ills  ambassador  to  have  a  carriage 
awaiting  him  at  the  Berlin  station,  he 
changed  his  dress  in  the  railway  carriage 
for  the  uniform  of  the  Prussian  regiment 
of  Hussars  of  which  he  was  colonel,  and 
the  star  and  ribbon  of  the  Prussian  order 
of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  immediately  on 
arriving  at  Berlin  drove  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace. It  was  not  yet  seven  o'clock,  and 
the  prince  regent  was  not  a  little  aston- 
ished when  his  servant  came  to  his  bed- 
room and  announced  that  the  king  of 
Hanover  had  arrived  at  the  palace.  He 
hastened  down  to  the  room  where  the 
king  awaited  him,  and  after  embracing 
and  kissing  one  another,  the  latter  imme- 
diately began  :  "You  are  to  meet  Napo- 
leon in  Baden.''  That  will  not  do;  it  will 
be  misinterpreted.  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  my  view.  You  must  not  go  alone.  I 
will  go  with  you  ;  the  others  must  come 
also.  Then  all  misconstruction  will  be 
prevented,  and  you   will  meet  Napoleon 
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more  worthily,  surrounded  by  the  German 
princes."  The  prince  thanked  the  king 
warmly  for  his  visit,  entered  heartily  into 
his  proposal,  and  the  result  was  that  on 
the  15th  he  was  accompanied  by  the  rest 
of  the  German  princes  at  his  interview 
with  the  French  emperor.  The  king 
stayed  to  dinner,  returned  to  Hanover  in 
the  evening,  and  set  out  for  Baden  on  the 
day  after. 

At  Baden-Baden  King  George  lived  in 
the  English  Hotel,  and  on  the  morning 
following  the  interview,  as  he  came  from 
his  chamber  on  the  arm  of  his  servant 
Mahlmann,  a  stranger  was  sitting  in  the 
salon.  Mahlmann,  who  did  not  know 
him,  and  took  him  to  be  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house,  asked  him  angrily 
what  brought  him  there,  for  that  was  the 
king  of  Hanover's  room.  The  stranger 
advanced,  and  the  king  at  once  recognized 
the  voice.  It  was  Napoleon,  who  had 
come  in  plain  dress  and  without  atten- 
dant, and  had  requested  that  no  ceremo- 
nious announcement  of  his  visit  should 
be  made  to  the  king.  He  produced  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  dec- 
orated King  George  with  it,  which  was  to 
the  latter  a  source  of  embarrassment,  as 
he  had  up  till  then  entertained  a  preju- 
dice against  Napoleon,  and  was  the  only 
one  of  the  German  sovereigns  who  had 
not  given  him  an  order.  The  emperor 
remained  long  with  the  king,  and  repeated 
his  visit  again  and  again  while  in  Baden, 
and  completely  overcame  the  prejudice  of 
the  latter  by  his  charming  manner,  and 
the  high  reverence  he  professed  for  legit- 
imism. His  great  idea  was  that  the  em- 
pire was  the  only  form  of  government 
that  could  possibly  represent  the  legit- 
imist standpoint  permanently  in  France. 
Count  Chambord  had  no  heir,  and  the 
Orleanist  family  were  anti-legitimist,  and 
it  was  the  first  empire  that  had  really 
stemmed  the  Revolution.  King  George 
was  thoroughly  converted  into  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  emperor,  and  telegraphed 
to  Hanover  for  a  courier  to  come  on  at 
once  with  the  insignia  of  the  order  of 
George  to  bestow  upon  his  new  friend. 

The  king's  relations  with  Napoleon  did 
not  end  here.  One  of  the  most  curious 
documents  in  Meding's  volumes  is  a  pro- 
posal for  arrangement  with  the  Count 
Chambord,  which  was  undoubtedly  drawn 
up  by  Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Italian  war,  and  which  was  sent  in  a  very 
indirect  and  informal  way  to  the  court  of 
Hanover.  Count  Walevvski  gave  it  to  a 
French  teacher  in  Hanover,  who  was 
tutoring  the  crown  prince;  he  gave  it  to 


Meding,  and  Meding  laid  it  before  the 
king,  wliom  it  was  meant  to  reach,  and 
for  whose  good  offices  it  was  a  feeler. 
The  proposal  was  that  Count  Chambord 
shotild  recognize  Napoleon,  not  as  his 
successetir  Ui^itime^  which  was  of  course 
impossible,  but  as  cotithiunteur  reconmt 
de  sa  dynastie,  and  so  exclude  the  preten- 
sions of  the  house  of  Orleans.  In  re- 
turn for  this,  the  emperor,  on  his  part, 
should  secure  to  the  count  all  the  French 
possessions  of  his  family,  the  title  of 
Majesty  royale,  and  a  residence  in  any 
French  town  except  Paris  ;  and  should, 
besides,  maintain  by  arms  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  use 
his  influence  to  maintain  them  on  that  of 
Parma.  The  king  of  Hanover  entered 
so  far  into  the  scheme  that  negotiations 
were  actually  begun.  But  delays  arose  — 
the  Italian  question  would  not  wait,  and 
Napoleon,  who  had  kept  his  ships  off  Na- 
ples ready  for  either  course,  according  to 
the  result  of  these  negotiations,  finally 
struck  in  in  favor  of  Piedmont  and  Gari- 
baldi. His  Italian  campaign  —  his  war 
for  an  idea,  for  which  he  has  received  so 
much  mistaken  praise,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
only  one  of  the  selfish  shifts  of  a  selfish 
and  shifty  life. 

One  of  the  oddest  pictures  in  the  book 
is  the  pilgrimage  of  King  George  and  the 
royal  family  to  Goslar  to  undergo  the  so- 
called  "nature-cure"  of.  "Dr."  Lampe. 
This  Lampe  was  the  ideal  of  the  harmless 
and  successful  quack.  He  iiad  been  a 
shoemaker  in  the  peaceful  village  to 
which  he  now  attracted  such  illustrious 
people,  and  he  professed  to  have  discov- 
ered his  panacea  in  certain  ancient  books 
and  manuscripts  which  had  long  lain  there 
in  the  dust.  His  treatment  consisted  of 
two  parts — outwardly  of  periodical  rub- 
bings; and  inwardly  of  the  use  of  juices 
expressed  from  some  herbs  of  the  Hartz, 
mixed  by  Lampe  himself  on  a  system 
known  to  no  one  else,  and  adapted  with 
special  modifications  to  every  particular 
case  that  came  before  him.  He  had  been 
frequently  punished  for  quackery,  but  his 
punishments  made  his  fortune.  They  ad- 
vertised him  in  a  way  nothing  else  could, 
and  drew  patients  from  far  and  near. 
Among  others  who  visited  him  was  the 
Archduchess  Constantine  of  Russia,  the 
sister  of  the  queen  of  Hanover,  and  she 
experienced  so  much  benefit  that  she  in- 
duced the  queen  to  give  the  new  cure  a 
trial.  The  king  had  always  been  a  homoe- 
opathist,  but  he  now  sent  Lampe  a  formal 
license  to  practise  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  cure* 
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director,  and  went  to  Goslar  to  put  him- 
self personally  under  the  cure-director's 
hands.  Lampe  was  at  this  time  about 
sixty  years  old  — a  long,  haggard  figure, 
with  wild,  weather-beaten  features,  and 
eager,  sharp,  and  knowing  eyes.  He 
wore  a  Polish  tunic,  like  that  of  which 
German  students  are  still  so  fond,  made 
of  velvet,  and  elaborately  braided  all 
over;  and  as  Lampe  must  now  have  some 
special  dress  to  appear  at  court  with, 
corresponding  to  the  novel  dignity  of 
cure-director,  the  king  determined  that 
this  Polish  tunic  should  be  his  uniform. 
The  queen  presented  him  with  a  fine  car- 
riage and  two  splendid  greys,  and  Lampe 
in  his  gay  coat  drove  up  in  great  state 
every  morning  to  the  Frankenberg  clois- 
ter, where  the  king  resided,  to  ascertain 
the  condition  of  his  royal  patients,  and 
brew  the  appropriate  mixture  for  the  next 
day.  It  was  only  to  kings  that  Lampe 
condescended  to  pay  a  personal  visit,  for 
he  too  was  a  king,  and  exercised  the  most 
despotic  authority  both  over  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  village  of  Goslar,  and  the 
patients  who  now  flocked  to  him.  He 
assigned  to  the  latter  the  lodgings  where 
they  must  live,  and  if  they  complained  or 
went  elsewhere,  he  peremptorily  refused 
them  all  medical  treatment;  and  in  the 
same  way,  if  a  villager  did  not  do  as  he 
bade,  he  received  no  more  lodgers,  and 
lost  the  income  he  derived  from  them. 

Ordinary  patients  had  to  come  every 
morning  and  in  all  weathers  to  the  "  cure- 
garden,"  where  Lampe  sat  in  a  little  booth 
and  received  them  one  by  one.  His  ex- 
amination and  consultation  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  rigorous  silence;  he 
judged  their  condition  by  sight  alone,  and 
no  one  was  permitted  to  utter  a  word,  to 
make  a  complaint  or  explanation,  or  to 
put  a  single  question  ;  a  code  of  simple 
signs  had  been  established,  by  which  the 
little  information  the  mysterious  physician 
desired  to  learn  as  to  the  effects  of  his 
treatment  could  be  conveyed  in  solemn 
silence  by  holding  up  finger  or  thumb,  or 
fist,  in  various  combinations.  The  old 
shoemaker  must  have  had  a  sense  of 
humor;  some  of  his  prescriptions  seem 
so  exquisitely  absurd  that  he  could  hardly 
have  given  them  without  a  laugh  in  his 
sleeve.  Meding  called  one  morning  on 
Professor  Pernice  of  Gottingen,  who  held 
a  high  legal  position  at  the  court  of  Han- 
over, and  found  him  in  his  room,  standing 
on  one  leg  and  drinking  a  brown  decoction 
of  herbs.  He  had  come  to  Goslar  to  be 
cured  of  extreme  corpulency,  and  Lampe 
ordered  him  to  stand  on  one  les:  for  an 


hour  every  morning  while  he  sipped  the 
mixture.  On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  ab- 
surdity that  mingled  with  the  entire  sys- 
tem may  have  conspired  not  unessentially 
with  the  change  of  diet  and  habit  to  any 
cures  that  were  made  by  it. 

From  the  '*  cure-garden  "  of  Goslar  to 
the  assembly  of  princes  at  Frankfort  — 
the  most  pompous  gathering  of  recent 
times — is  a  long  step,  but  unfortunately 
it  does  not  carry  us  clear  of  the  ridiculous. 
Meding  accompanied  King  George  to  that 
glittering  fiasco,  and  gives  us  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  all  its  state  and  circumstance  ; 
the  splendid  horses  and  equipages  of  the 
sovereigns,  their  civil  and  military  retinue, 
the  lesser  glories  of  the  ambassadors,  the 
countless  lackeys  in  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  thronging  the  corridors  of  the 
hotels  and  illuminating  the  dulness  of 
the  streets.  Into  the  politics  of  this  re- 
markable assembly  we  shall  not  enter. 
The  king  of  Prussia  simply  stayed  away, 
and  that  brought  the  whole  array  to 
nought.  Meding  dwells  with  much  unc- 
tion on  the  daily  dinners  —  the  ''■table 
cfhote  of  kings"  —  which  culminated  in 
the  great  banquet  at  the  Roman  Hall 
where  the  old  emperors  used  to  be 
crowned,  and  where  now  in  memory  of 
these  ancient  times,  when  the  coronation 
oxen  were  roasted  whole  at  the  public 
market-place,  a  quartier  de  boeitf  his- 
toriqiie  was  placed  in  the  menu.  When 
the  elector  of  Hesse  rose  from  the  table, 
he  said  in  a  dry,  sarcastic  way  he  had, 
"  Well,  we  have  done  our  part,  and  now 
for  the  rush  to  our  doctors."  The  joke 
was  greatly  relished,  but  it  seems  now 
almost  sad  to  think  how  soon  he  and 
others  of  the  sovereigns  there  present 
were  to  find  the  results  of  that  diet  of 
princes  much  more  difficult  to  digest  than 
they  had  then  the  least  suspicion  of. 

King  George  was  very  liberal  with 
money  in  big  sums,  but  had,  remarkably 
enough,  a  very  high  idea  of  its  value  in 
little  amounts.  Fraulein  Schubert,  a  well- 
known  operatic  singer  of  the  time,  had 
pleased  him  much  by  her  performances, 
and  learning  that  she  had  suffered  what 
for  her  was  a  serious  loss,  he  asked  her 
one  day  how  much  it  was,  and  she  said 
nineteen  hundred  thalers  —  some  ;^3oo. 
He  promised  to  make  it  up  to  her,  but 
added  that  he  had  not  so  much  over  at 
present,  but  would  make  a  point  of  paying 
her  in  due  time.  His  habit  was  to  lay 
out  once  a  month  a  definite  sum  for  his 
personal  expenditure,  and  he  took  a  very 
strict  account  of  the  disbursement  of  this 
monthly    budget.      A     hundred     thalers 
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spent  from  this  personal  fund  seemed  to 
him  much  more  than  half  a  million  spent 
in  the  general  administration  of  the  court. 
But  he  did  not  forget  Fraulein  Schubert. 
He  took  a  hundred  thalers  a  month  from 
this  source,  and  laid  them  by  for  her  reg- 
ularly in  a  special  box.  In  the  course  of 
nineteen  months  he  had  accumulated 
enough  to  make  good  her  loss,  and  caused 
it  to  be  sent  to  Fraulein  Schubert,  who 
had  probably  by  that  time  given  up  ex- 
pecting it. 

Meding,  of  course,  narrates  very  mi- 
nutely all  the  negotiations  and  preliminary 
movements  of  the  fatal  year  1866,  and  the 
impression  his  narrative  leaves  upon  us 
is  that  Hanover  suffered  its  judgment  to 
be  paralyzed  by  a  fear  of  Prussia,  and 
drifted  uncertainly  from  step  to  step  till  it 
found  itself  in  actual  combat  with  that 
power  before  it  could  draw  breath,  and 
swallowed  by  her  entirely  before  it  could 
draw  another.  Prussia  was  from  its  situa- 
tion a  sort  of  natural,  though  not  declared, 
enemy  of  Hanover.  Hanover  stood  be- 
tween one  part  of  Prussia  and  another, 
and,  what  was  worse,  between  Prussia 
and  the  seacoast.  Little  difficulties  were 
always  arising,  and  annexation  was  long 
talked  of.  King  George  was  in  a  dilem- 
ma. He  shrank  from  siding  with  Austria, 
because  that  would  provoke  the  future 
vengeance  of  Prussia ;  and  he  hesitated 
to  side  with  Prussia,  or  even  to  give  the 
pledge  of  neutrality  which  Prussia  de- 
sired, because  that  would  only  help  his 
natural  enemy  to  become  great.  In  what- 
ever direction  he  turned,  Prussia  was  still 
the  peril,  and  he  ran  into  it  from  his  very 
circumspection  to  avoid  it.  He  left  Han- 
over with  no  intention  of  fighting  against 
Prussia;  he  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  at  war  with  her;  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  a  dethroned  king,  and  he 
never  saw  his  country  again. 

Some  current  mistakes  are  disproved 
by  facts  mentioned  by  Meding.  The  an- 
nexation of  Hanover  is  often  ascribed  to 
the  king's  obstinate  and  inflexible  adher- 
ence to  his  hereditary  rights  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  quite  ready  to  make 
concessions  of  territory,  and  actually 
wrote  King  William,  addressing  him 
"  Dear  William,"  and  begging  for  an  ar- 
rangement on  some  such  basis.  But 
Bismarck  had  made  his  mind  up  for  an- 
nexation ;  it  was  there  the  inflexibility 
lay  ;  and  the  letter  was  never  answered. 
Then  it  is  commonly  said  that  once  the 
annexation  was  settled,  King  George 
ought  to  have  bowed  to  the  inevitable, 
and  saved  at  least  the  family  property  by 


submission  to  King  William.  But,  as 
Meding  shows,  his  restoration  was  at  that 
time  far  from  being  so  hopeless  as  it  now 
seems,  and  the  secret  organizations  of  the 
blind  king  were  not  the  least  formidable 
of  the  enemies  that  then  threatened 
Prussia.  It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that 
strongly  legitimist  as  King  George  had 
always  been,  he  based  this  new  struggle 
not  on  divine  right,  but  on  the  democratic 
principle  of  popular  choice.  The  people 
of  Hanover  had  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  ruler,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity had  a  right  to  participate  in  the 
choice.  His  idea  now  was  a  monarchy 
founded  on  a  plebiscite,  and  his  right  was 
the  grace  of  God  coupled  with  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  Adversity  usually 
petrifies  the  views  of-pretenders  and  emi- 
grants into  an  impracticable  rigidity;  it 
expanded  those  of  King  George,  and  this 
adaptability  is  a  quality  he  is  not  com- 
monly credited  with. 

The  last  sight  we  get  of  the  king  in 
these  volumes  is  at  the  Duke  of  Brun- 
swick's villa  at  Hietzing  near  Vienna, 
which  the  duke  placed  at  his  disposal  in 
1866,  and  in  which  he  lived  for  several 
years  after  that  fatal  crisis.  This  villa 
was  furnished  in  a  peculiar  style :  the' 
chief  salon  was  decorated  after  Chinese 
taste  ;  the  walls  were  covered  with  Chi- 
nese tapestry  ;  round  the  roof  hung  rows 
of  Chinese  bells,  which  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind  made  to  tingle;  on  the 
floor  lay  a  Chinese  straw  mat;  motley 
Chinese  lanterns  hung  from  the  ceiling, 
and  Chinese  porcelain  figures,  as  large  as 
life,  stood  here  and  there  in  the  room. 
The  smoking-room  was  furnished  like  a 
Turkish  salon,  and  the  room  which  the 
king  occupied  was  ornamented  in  Scottish 
fashion  :  the  heavy,  richly-gilt  chairs  and 
tables  were  covered  with  silk  of  Scotch 
tartan  ;  the  walls  were  decked  with  Scotch 
weapons  and  tartan  plaids,  and  the  paint- 
ings represented  picturesque  scenes  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels.  Meding  says 
that  in  this  room,  where  he  passed  so 
much  of  his  time  with  the  king  transactins: 
the  secret  work  of  conspiracy,  he  never 
could  escape  a  strangely  uneasy  and  mys- 
terious feeling ;  the  Stuarts  came  always 
to  the  recollection,  and  overshadowed  the 
work  with  evil  omen.  The  suofzestion 
was  natural,  and  its  premonition  has  so 
far  come  true.  The  great  events  of  1870 
drove  the  Guelphic  claim  to  Hanover  out 
of  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  and  it  is 
already  as  much  a  tradition  of  the  past  as 
the  Jacobite  cause.  King  George  died 
in  1878,  and  his  son,  the  present  Duke  of 
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Cumberland,  may  find  it  easier — he 
would  certainly  find  it  wiser  —  to  accept 
the  situation,  and  accepting  the  situation 
means  merely  giving;  up  a  hopeless  dream, 
and  getting  instead  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
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Messrs.  Longman's  spirited  attempt 
to  issue  a  magazine  for  sixpence  which 
may  fairly  compete  with,  and,  if  possible, 
excel  in  intrinsic  worth  as  well  as  popu- 
larity, magazines  of  double  the  price, 
brings  strongly  before  us  the  secret  of 
genuine  literary  popularity  with  the  great 
majority  of  readers,  —  a  point  on  which  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  for  any  critic  to  de- 
cide, unless  he  suppresses  for  the  mo- 
ment all  reference  to  his  own  individual 
taste,  and  considers  calmly  the  class  of 
books  which  win  from  the  reading  public 
the  most  signal  signs  of  favor.  Messrs. 
Longman,  we  see,  regard  Mr.  James 
Payn  as  the  novelist  to  whom  they  would 
most  naturally  turn  when  looking  for  great 
popular  favor,  while  they  ask  the  brilliant 
author  of  **  Vice  Versa  "  to  lend  them  the 
supplementary  aid  of  his  talents.  They 
justly  consider  Professor  Tyndall  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  on  physical  sci- 
ence, while  they  ask  Professor  Owen,  —  a 
somewhat  eccentric  choice,  —  to  give 
them  his  judgment  on  the  present  state  of 
the  controversy  as  to  the  origin  of  spe- 
cies. They  go  to  Mr.  Howells,  the  clever 
American  novelist,  for  his  sketch  of  a 
New  England  village;  ask  the  author  of 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  for  verse; 
publish  "A  Gossip  on  Romance"  from 
that  lively  essayist,  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  ; 
and  put  before  us  some  of  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Mr.  Freeman  during  his 
recent  tour  in  the  United  States  on  those 
American  usages  of  speech  and  practice 
which  struck  him  most.  This  is  not  a  bad 
sixpennyworth,  and  as  regards  some  of 
the  authors  chosen  we  could  not  offer  a 
suggestion  likely  to  have  improved  the 
popularity  of  this  first  number.  But  there 
are  clearly  one  or  two  omissions,  while 
one  or  two  of  the  authors  whose  papers 
are  here  published,  seem  to  have  been 
selected  rather  for  the  purpose  of  stamp- 
ing the  magazine  with  a  reputation  for 
care  and  learning,  than  for  the  purpose  of 


eliciting  a  large  demand.  Had  we  to 
draw  up  the  list  best  adapted  simply  to 
command  a  large  sale,  we  should  have  left 
Mr.  James  Payn  and  Professor  Tyndall 
where  they  are,  secured  from  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold,  —  the  author  of  "The  Light  of 
Asia,"  not  the  author  of  "The  Sick  King 
of  Bokhara,"  and  "Tristram  and  Iseult," 
a  poem  on  Egypt;  extracted  from  Dr. 
Farrar  an  essay  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Apocalypse;  obtained  a  criticism  of  En- 
gland (instead  of  his  sketch  of  New  En- 
gland) from  Mr.  Howells,  or  failing  Mr. 
Howells,  from  Mr.  Henry  James ;  asked 
Mr.  Froude  for  an  estimate  of  the  imag- 
inative power  and  weakness  of  Carlyle  ; 
Mr.  John  Morley  for  a  paper  on  the  capac- 
ities and  incapacities  of  English  journal- 
ism; Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  for  an 
article  on  the  sins  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
government,  —  and  Professor  Bryce,  for 
one  on  its  merits  ;  while  the  whole  might 
close  with  a  paper  from  Mr.  Ruskin  on  the 
art  and  poetry  of  Rossetti.  Messrs. 
Longman  would  say,  if  they  criticised  our 
suggestion,  that  it  violates  their  first  rule, 
not  to  meddle  either  with  religion  or  with 
politics.  Well,  that  is  just  the  rule  which 
seems  to  us  to  destroy  their  best  chance 
of  popularity,  for  it  is  the  most  distinctive 
note  of  modern  feeling  that  there  shall  be 
no  subject  of  supreme  popular  interest 
excluded  from  the  survey  of  our  popular 
literature;  and  though  it  may  be  wise  to 
admit  contributions  to  that  survey  from 
all  sides,  it  is  foolish  and  unmeaning  to 
exclude  such  subjects  artificially  from  any 
journal  which  professes  to  appeal  to  the 
imagination  and  to  minister  to  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  man.  If  Messrs.  Long- 
man's magazine  fails  to  secure  the  popu- 
larity which  it  would  otherwise  deserve,  it 
will  be  through  this  obsolete  reluctance 
to  meddle  with  subjects  on  which  men  are 
fiercely  at  issue  with  each  other. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  our  susfges- 
tions  for  a  popular  programme,  we  have 
included  some  writers  who  have  a  first- 
rate  reputation  with  the  most  fastidious 
critics,  and  some  who  have  not,  but  only 
a  first-rate  power  of  securing  readers.  It 
is  in  fact  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  acci- 
dent, whether  a  man  of  first-rate  powers 
will  or  will  not  choose  subjects  on  which 
he  can  hope  to  interest  the  great  mass  of 
readers,  or  whether  or  not  a  man  who  has 
the  happy  art  of  interesting  a  great  num- 
ber of  readers  will  or  will  not  have  the 
power  to  deal  with  great  subjects  in  a 
vivid  and  adequate  way.  The  result  is 
that  some  really  great  writers  are  thor» 
oughly  popular,  and  that  some  extraordi- 
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narily  popular  writers  are  not  by  any 
means  great,  and  that  a  magazine  which 
needs  in  the  first  place  to  be  read,  if  only 
that  it  may  gain  the  ear  of  the  public, 
ought,  at  least  at  the  outset,  to  secure  the 
aid  of  both  classes  of  writers.  Now, 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  the  popular  ele- 
ment in  style,  as  distinguished  from  real 
power  to  treat  the  subject  in  hand  with 
lucidity  and  force?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  the  power  of  producing  a 
rapidly-moving  series  of  vivid  and  novel 
impressions,  clear  in  detail,  which  seem 
to  illuminate  a  subject  without  always 
really  doing  so.  We  have  intimated,  for 
instance,  that  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  the 
author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  a  poem 
on  Buddhism  which  has  now  reached  its 
ninth  edition,  would  probably  write  a  much 
more  popularly  effective  poem  on  Egypt, 

—  or  on  any  other  subject  of  the  moment, 

—  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  po- 
ems many  of  us  know  by  heart,  and,  in- 
deed, regard  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
truest  intellectual  life.  Let  us  compare 
their  methods  of  work.  Here  is  a  very 
effective  passage  from  "The  Light  of 
Asia,"  describing  the  situation  of  Sid- 
dartha's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  fronting  the 
Himalayas :  — 

Yet  not  love 
Alone  trusted  the  king;  love's  prison-house 
Stately  and  beautiful  he  bade  them  build, 
So  that  in  all  the  earth  no  marvel  was 
Like  Vishramvan,  the  Prince's  pleasure-place. 
Midway  in   those  wide   palace-grounds   there 

rose 
A  verdant  hill  whose  base  Rohini  bathed, 
Murmuring  adown  from  Himalay's  broad  feet, 
To  bear  its  tribute  into  Gunga's  waves. 
Southward  a  growth  of  tamarind  trees  and  sal, 
Thick  set  with  pale  sky-colored  ganthi  flowers, 
Shut  out  the  world,  save  if  the  city's  hum 
Came  on  the  wind  no  harsher  than  when  bees 
Hum   out  of  sight  in  thickets.      Northwards 

soared 
The  stainless  ramps  of  huge  Himala's  wall, 
Ranged  in  white  ranks  against  the  blue — un- 

trod, 
Infinite,  wonderful  —  whose  uplands  vast, 
And  lifted  universe  of  crest  and  crag. 
Shoulder  and  shelf,  green  slope  and  icy  horn, 
Riven  ravine,  and  splintered  precipice 
Led  climbing  thought  higher  and  higher,  until 
It  seemed  to  stand  in  heaven  and  speak  with 

gods. 
Beneath  the  snows  dark  forests  spread,  sharp 

laced 
With  leaping  cataracts  and  veiled  with  clouds  : 
Lower  grew  rose-oaks  and  the  great  lir  groves 
Where  echoed  pheasant's   call  and  panther's 

cry, 
Clatter  of  wild  sheep  on  the  stones,  and  scream 
Of  circling  eagles  :  under  these  the  plain 
Gleamed  like  a  praying-carpet  at  the  foot 
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Of  those  divinest  altars.     Fronting  this 
The  builders  set  the  bright  pavilion  up, 
Fair-planted  on  the  terraced  hill,  with  towers 
On  either  flank  and  pillared  cloisters  round. 

Here  is  a  great  stream  of  vivid  impres- 
sions, some  of  them  made  vague  by  names 
which  to  the  ordinary  reader  only  conceal 
the  meaning,  though  none  the  less  impos- 
ing on  that  account,  —  some  of  them  dis- 
tinct and  clear,  —  all  of  them  studded 
with  vivid  points  of  color,  many  of  which 
distract  the  attention  from  the 
effect  of  the  great  scene  painted. 

Tamarind  trees  and  sal. 
Thick  set  with  pale  sky-colored  ganthi  flowers, 

impress  the  casual  reader  much  more  than 
tamarind  trees  alone  would  do.  Then, 
"the  stainless  ramps  of  huge  Himala's 
walls,"  by  which  we  suppose  is  (incor- 
rectly) meant  "ramparts,"  tickles  the  ear. 
Then,  the  idea  that,  by  looking  upwards, 
thought  climbs  higher  till  it  seems  "to 
stand  in  heaven  and  speak  with  gods," 
produces  a  kind  of  spurious  sense  of  un- 
imaginable exaltation;  and  finally,  we 
receive  a  number  of  really  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  mountain-heights,  which  are, 
however,  grotesquely  contrasted  with  the 
plain  as  "  a  praying  carpet"  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains.  That  is  art  of  the  spangly 
kind,  art  which  relies  on  the  sparkling 
detail  in  it  much  more  than  it  relies  on 
the  wholeness  of  the  effect,  which,  in- 
deed, deliberately  sacrifices  wholeness  of 
effect  to  startling  fragments,  just  as  in 
another  passage  Siddartha  is  described 
as  standing,  — 

His  tearful  eyes  raised  to  the  stars,  and  lips 
Close-set  with  purpose  of  prodigious  love. 

No  true  poet  would  have  written  that 
word  "prodigious,"  but  it  will  waken  the 
attention  and  catch  the  memory  of  many 
who  would  never  have  noted  or  recalled 
a  simpler  and  more  natural  phrase.  It  is 
the  word  of  a  clever  man  trying  to  be- 
come a  poet  by  virtue  of  standing  on 
intellectual  tiptoe;  and  we  cannot  imag- 
ine a  worse  way  of  becoming  a  poet,  or  a 
better  way  of  winning  popular  attention, 
if  he  can  but  keep  up  continuously  the 
same  strenuous  efforts.  Now,  take  a 
mountain  picture,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  one  sees  the  differ- 
ence at  once,  —  the  wholeness  of  the  ef 
feet,  the  subordination  of  the  details  :  — 

In  front,  the  awful  Alpine  track 

Crawls  up  its  r(^cky  stair  ; 
The  autumn  storm- winds  drive  the  rack 

Close  o'er  it  in  the  air. 
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Behind,  are  the  abandoned  baths 

Mute  in  their  meadows  lone  ; 
The  leaves  are  on  the  valley  paths, 

The  mists  are  on  the  Rhone  ; 

The  white  mists,  —  rolling  like  a  sea, — 

I  hear  the  torrents  roar. 
Yes,  Obermann,  all  speaks  of  thee,  — 

I  feel  thee  near  once  more. 

I  turn  thy  leaves,  I  feel  thy  breath 

Once  more  upon  me  roll, 
That  air  of  languor,  cold,  and  death, 

Which  brooded  o'er  thy  soul. 

A  fever  in  these  pages  burns. 

Beneath  the  calm  they  feign  ; 
A  wounded  human  spirit  turns 

Here,  on  its  bed  of  pain. 

Yes,  though  the  virgin  mountain  air 
Fresh  through  these  pages  blows, 

Though  to  these  leaves  the  glaciers  spare 
The  soul  of  their  white  snows ; 

Though  here  a  mountain  murmur  swells 
Of  many  a  dark-boughed  pine  ;* 

Though  as  you  read,  you  hear  the  bells 
Of  the  high-pasturing  kine ; 

Yet,  through  the  hum  of  torrent  lone 

And  brooding  mountain  bee, 
There  sobs  I  know  not  what  ground-tone 

Of  human  agony. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  like  a  true  poet, 
groups  the  effects  of  the  Alpine  scene 
before  him  round  the  memory  of  a  solitary 
dweller  in  those  scenes,  whose  motives 
for  shrinking  from  the  world  he  was  de- 
sirous to  recall,  and  nothing  could  well 
exceed  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  the  pic- 
ture. There  are  no  beads  of  insulated 
color  in  it;  nothing  that  is  not  subordi- 
nate to  and  in  keeping  with  the  whole. 

In  the  other  popular  writers  we  have 
mentioned,  we  find  the  same  swift  move- 
ment with  the  same  brilliancy  of  detail. 
It  is  this  which  makes  Professor  Tyndall 
so  effective  a  popularizer  of  science,  for 
instance.  Mark  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  narrates  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
selects  his  words,  so  as  to  produce  a 
graphic  conception  of  a  minute  phenome- 
non. In  this  very  paper  in  Longman'' s 
Magazine,  what  can  be  happier,  for  the 
purpose  of  stamping  his  meaning  on  his 
readers,  than  his  use  of  the  expression, 
"the  wreck  of  a  molecule,"  for  its  chem- 
ical decomposition  by  the  action  of  light.'' 
It  paints  exactly  what  he  desires  to  draw 
attention  to,  and  paints  it  most  vividly. 
In  science,  detail  is  everything,  and  the 
very  faculty  which  often  spoils  poetry  and 
the  higher  imaginative  writing,  discrimi- 


nates link  from  link  in  the  sequence  of  a 
scientific  process.  Mr.  Ruskin,  again, 
though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers 
of  our  day,  has  gained  his  popularity 
greatly  by  the  faults  as  well  as  by  the 
beauties  of  his  effects.  But  his  failing  is 
not  in  the  style,  but  in  the  eccentricities 
of  his  judgment  itself,  which  often  man- 
ages to  distort  and  bring  into  undue  prom- 
inente  points  which,  startling  as  they  are, 
are  startling  by  their  faulty  perspective, 
not  by  their  truth  of  effect.  And  again, 
is  it  not  Mr.  James  Payn's  fault  as  a 
novel-writer,  —  a  fault  which  practically 
adds  enormously  to  his  popularity,  —  that 
he  is  too  amusing,  indulges  in  too  much 
light  comedy,  and  imparts  the  effect  of  a 
spurious  piquancy  to  his  pictures  of  life? 
Certainly,  that  is  Canon  Farrar's  fault  as 
a  religious  writer.  His  rhetoric  is  far  too 
fond  of  impressive  contrasts  or  combina- 
tions; his  style  is  sensational;  and  it  is 
the  sensationalism  of  his  style  that  wins 
popularity  for  sermons  often  much  more 
valuable  in  substance  than  they  are  in 
form,  though  it  is  the  over-rhetorical 
form,  and  not  the  valuable  substance, 
which  catches  the  public  ear.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  regard  to  politics,  we 
have  selected  much  more  lucid  and  tem- 
perate writers  than  in  regard  to  any  other 
subject  which  can  stimulate  passion,  and 
this,  we  think,  rightly,  for  on  politics  the 
judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  read- 
ers is  beginning  to  be  an  educated  judg- 
ment, and  intolerant  of  tinsel.  Even  the 
Daily  Telegraph  has  .found  this  out,  and 
for  the  most  part  keeps  its  special  tele- 
graphese for  the  arcana  of  social  or  geo- 
graphical mysteries.  The  secret  of  all 
popular  writing  not  also  good  writing  is, 
we  are  convinced,  first,  a  power  of  rapid 
movement,  not  to  say  rhapsody,  which 
carries  men  on,  and,  next,  a  power  of 
striking  out  sudden  lights  to  startle  and 
awaken  them.  Sometimes,  as  in  scien- 
tific exposition,  and,  again,  in  the  painting 
of  really  great  historic  scenes,  these  habits 
are  consistent  with  true  art;  but  even 
when  they  are  not  consistent  with  true 
art,  they  are  almost  always  at  the  bottom 
of  a  great  popular  reputation. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
LIVING  CHESS. 


CowPER,  who  like  many  another  good 
man,  would  put  under  ban  every  recre- 
ation in  which  he  did  not  himself  delight, 
portrays   the  chess-player   marching  and 
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counter-marching  his  host  of  wooden  war- 
riors, — 

With  an  eye 
As  fixed  as  marble,  with  a  forehead  ridged 
And  furrowed  into  storms,  and  with  a  hand 
Trembling,  as  if  eternity  were  hung 
In  balance  on  his  conduct  of  a  pin. 

Who,  asks  he  —  with  a  mind  well  tuned 
to  contemplation  —  would  waste  attention 
on  the  chequered  board  ?  The  poet  would 
have  endorsed  Bishop  Beveridge's  argu- 
ment: "  Either  chess  is  a  lottery  or  not. 
If  it  be  a  lottery  it  is  not  lawful  ...  if  it 
be  not  a  lottery,  then  it  is  not  a  pure  re- 
creation ;  for  it  depends  upon  man's  wit 
and  study,  it  exercises  his  brains  and 
spirits,  as  much  as  if  he  were  about  other 
things.  So  that  being  on  one  side  not 
lawful,  and  on  the  other  side  no  recre- 
ation, it  can  on  no  side  be  a  lawful  recre- 
ation." 

Neither  bard  nor  bishop  would  have 
countenanced  the  good  people  of  Darling- 
ton and  Bishop  Auckland  in  parting  with 
their  coin  to  see  the  vicar  and  school- 
master of  Heighington  play  chess  in  Red- 
worth  Park;  not  with  wooden  warriors, 
but  with  boys  and  girls,  attired  in  canvas 
copies  of  fifteenth-century  costumes,  fig- 
uring on  the  turfy  board  as  kings  and 
queens,  rooks  and  bishops,  knights  and 
pawns.  A  propos  of  this  novel  device  for 
augmenting  the  Heighington  school  fund, 
a  journalist  recalled  to  recollection  Adrien 
Robert's  story  of  a  like  contest  on  the 
plains  of  Barrackpore  between  the  chief 
of  the  Thugs  and  a  representative  of 
John  Company.  Many  attempts  had  been 
made  on  the  latter's  life,  all  of  which 
proved  ignominious  failures;  owing,  as 
the  adepts  at  assassination  believed,  to 
the  protective  powers  of  an  old  grey  felt 
hat,  the  favorite  head-gear  of  their  foe. 
To  obtain  possession  of  ths  talisman,  and 
so  put  matters  on  a  more  equal  footing, 
the  Thug  leader  challenged  the  governor 
to  a  game  at  living  chess,  undertaking  to 
supply  him  with  men,  at  the  charge  of 
twenty-five  pounds  sterling  per  man,  it 
being  understood  that  every  "  man  "  taken 
on  either  side  was  to  be  put  to  death  then 
and  there.  The  governor  promptly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge,  staking  his  old  hat 
against  the  surrender  of  those  concerned 
in  the  attempts  upon  his  life.  After  play- 
ing for  some  hours,  the  Englishman  cap- 
tured his  opponent's  queen  and  actual 
wife,  and  then  adjourned  for  luncheon, 
leaving  the  Thug  chieftain  in  great  per- 
turbation of  mind  regarding  his  prospec- 
tive loss,  an  anxiety  relieved  on  his  adver- 
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sary's  return,  by  the  latter  gallantly  waiv- 
ing his  right  of  execution  in  the  lady's 
case ;  an  unlooked-for  act  of  generosity 
utterly  overcoming  her  lord,  who,  in  con- 
sequence, lost  the  game,  and  handed  over 
the  stakes. 

The  imaginative  Frenchman's  game 
with  living  chessmen  was  not  entirely 
evolved  from  his  inner  consciousness. 
An  old  traveller  avows  that  the  kings  of 
Burmah  used  to  play  chess  in  that  grand 
fashion.  Describing  Akbar's  palace  at 
Delhi,  in  1792,  Hunter  says  the  pavement 
of  one  of  the  courts  was  "  marked  out 
with  squares  in  the  manner  of  the  cloth 
used  by  the  Indians  for  playing  the  game 
called  pachess.  Here,  it  is  said,  Akbar 
used  to  play  at  the  game,  the  pieces  being 
represented  by  real  persons.  On  one  side 
of  the  court  is  a  little  square  apart,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stands  a  pillar  supporting 
a  circular  chair  of  stone,  at  the  height  of 
one  storey.  Here  the  emperor  used  to 
sit  to  direct  the  moves."  One  of  Aus- 
tria's many  Don  Johns  had  a  room  in  his 
palace  paved  with  black  and  white  mar- 
ble after  the  pattern  of  a  chessboard, 
and  there  played  the  game  with  living 
pieces.  A  duke  of  Weimar  turned  his 
soldiers  to  similar  account,  as  did  Fred- 
erick the  Great  and  his  marshal,  Keith, 
when  more  serious  evolutions  were  not  in 
hand. 

Some  half-century  ago  a  futile  attempt 
to  popularize  living  chess  here,  was  made 
by  opening  the  Lowther  Rooms  in  West 
Strand  —  now  known  as  Toole's  Theatre 
—  for  the  purpose.  The  floor  was  marked 
out  as  a  chessboard,  and  men  and  women, 
dressed  in  appropriate  garb,  were  always 
in  attendance  to  serve  the  use  of  those 
who  chose  to  pay  a  crown  for  the  pleasure 
of  playing  chess  under  such  unusual  con- 
ditions. The  players  sat  in  boxes  over- 
looking the  board,  directing  the  move- 
ments of  their  pieces.  The  taking  of  a 
man  was  always  preluded  by  a  clashing  of 
weapons  in  mimic  combat,  before  the 
captured  piece  retired  from  the  fray.  One 
who  tried  his  skill  at  the  Lowther  Rooms 
found  the  battling  of  the  men,  and  their 
fidgeting  about  their  squares,  anything 
but  conducive  to  the  concoction  or  carry- 
ing out  of  artful  combinations;  while  he 
was  in  constant  expectation  of  seeing  his 
forces  weakened  by  some  piece  or  pawn 
taking  huff,  and  walking  off  the  board, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Neither 
players  or  the  public  took  kindly  to  the 
new  way  of  playing  the  old  game,  and 
want  of  patronage  brought  the  experiment 
to  an  end  in  three  months'  time. 
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In  1857,  Count  Platen  gave  a  grand 
fancy  ball  in  the  Hanover  Theatre  ;  open- 
ing it  with  a  procession  of  magnificently 
arrayed  living  chessmen,  who,  the  parade 
over,  put  themselves  in  position  on  a  gi- 
gantic chessboard,  to  enable  two  mock 
magicians  to  test  their  powers,  and  in  so 
doing  afford  much  amusement  to  the  com- 
pany, who  watched  the  varying  phases  of 
the  combat  with  great  interest. 

Only  three  years  since,  Captain  Mac- 
kenzie and  Mr.  Delmar  played  a  game  at 
living  chess  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
New  York.  The  stage  was  covered  with 
alternate  squares  of  black  and  white 
Canton  cloth,  forming  a  board  thirty-two 
feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  red  border. 
The  kings  wore  the  costume  of  Charle- 
magne, their  jewel  decked  robes  differing 
but  in  color,  one  donning  red,  the  other 
blue  ;  their  crowns  being  in  one  case  gold, 
in  the  other,  silver — or  what  passed  for 
such.  Rich  dresses  "of  the  historical 
period  "draped  the  forms  of  the  rivalled 
queens,  and  *' jewelled  coronets  sat  upon 
their  graceful  heads."  The  bishops  wore 
highly  decorated  vestments,  bore  mitres, 
and  carried  croziers.  The  knights,  wield- 
ing heavy  pikes,  were  clad  in  bright  ar- 
mor. The  rooks  were  distinguished  by 
bearing  miniature  castles  on  their  heads; 
and  the  pawns  were  represented  by  pretty 
girls  of  uniform  height,  in  amazonian 
dress,  and  armed  with  spears  and  shields. 
The  players  sat  on  raised  platforms  with 
their  chessboards  before  them,  a  crier 
announcing  each  move,  and  pursuivants 
conducting  the  piece  or  pawn  concerned 
to  its  proper  square.  Captain  Mackenzie 
first  called:  "Pawn  to  king's  fourth." 
A  dainty  miss  of  sixteen,  whose  long 
black  hair  hung  loose  over  her  helmet, 
was  led  to  her  square,  and  when  Mr.  Del- 
mar's  crier  also  made  the  same  move,  the 
two  misses^  standing  face  to  face,  sus- 
pended hostilities  for  the  nonce,  and  ex- 
changed smiles.  The  following  move 
brought  the  captam's  knight  to  the  king's 
bishop's  third  square,  and  Delmar  made 
a  similar  move  with  his  knight  to  his 
queen's  bishop's  square.  Delmar's  fourth 
move  was  the  capture  of  a  red  pawn  by 
a  bishop.  Her  rosy  cheeks  assumed  a 
scarlet  hue  of  mortification  at  being  cap- 
tured at  such  an  early  stage  of  the  game, 
and  as  the  pursuivant  led  her  off,  she 
pouted  petulantly.  The  pouting  was  re- 
peated on  the  sixth  move,  when  Delmar, 
who  seemed  to  take  a  great  fancy  to  the 
pretty  pawns,  pitted  a  blue-eyed  pawn 
against  a  red,  and  she,  too,  had  to  retire. 
The    next    move  was   another   match  of 


maiden  against  miss,  and  the  queen's 
bishop's  pawn  of  the  gallant  captain  was 
the  third  victim.  Mackenzie's  tenth 
move,  after  fine  strategic  manoeuvres,  was 
a  capture  of  a  blue  pawn,  and  three 
moves  later  his  bishop  vanquished  a 
stately  knight.  The  panoplied  descen- 
dant of  Henry  the  Second,  twirling  his 
moustache,  sought  consolation  among  the 
charming  prisoners  behind  the  wings. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  move  Delmar  made  a 
brilliant  sacrifice  of  his  bishop,  which 
proved  unfortunate,  the  captain's  thirtieth 
move  giving  him  checkmate.  Doubtless 
the  loser  found  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  "  the  game  throughout  brought  out 
very  happily  the  merits  of  the  various 
costumes." 


From  The  Spectator. 
ROLLING-STONE  RAMBLES. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "A  LAZY  JOURNEY." 

I. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  winter  as 
this  ? "  asked  one  sufferer  of  another. 
"  Yes,  last  summer,"  was  the  answer. 
And  the  melancholy  epigram  was  present 
in  my  mind  the  other  day,  as  I  looked 
listlessly  from  the  window  of  the  Siddons 
Club,  having  returned  from  my  holiday 
outing,  upon  the  usual  procession  of  im- 
pure particles  which  make  a  London  at- 
mosphere ;  and  VVilkins,  who  never  leaves 
town,  but  stays  there  on  purpose  to  abuse 
it,  asked  me,  in  that  tone  of  unoccupied 
depression  which  is  peculiar  to  a  club 
window,  whether  I  had  ever  seen  such  a 
London  fog  as  that  in  September.  "  Yes," 
I  said,  "this  September,  on  the  Italian 
lakes."  For  it  is  true  that  Mrs.  Balbus 
and  myself  had  recently  visited  those 
climes  of  the  perennial  sun.  Years  lapse, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  think  how  long  it  is 
since  I  chronicled,  for  the  patient  readers 
of  the  spectator^  the  story  of  a  lazy  ram- 
ble through  nearer-lying  regions,  which  I 
ventured  to  describe  under  fictitious 
names,  for  fear  of  rousing  susceptibilities. 
That  was  but  my  humor,  which  has  passed, 
like  most  humors,  and  leaves  me  in  a 
mood  of  solid  realism.  These  kind  of 
half-fairy  fancies  are  but  the  cynthias  of 
a  minute,  and  "no  two  dreams  are  like." 
Terrefolle  has  assumed  to  me  the  com- 
mon-place guise  of  France;  Feuille-morte 
and  Eau-qui-dort  have  evaporated  in  the 
guide-book  into  Avranches  and  Coutances, 
and  giddy  and  brilliant  Trouville  asks  me 
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with  scorn  how  I  can  have  dared  to  para- 
phrase her  into  Trou-vilain  ?  How  a 
man's  old  work  seems  to  jibe  at  him 
sometimes,  as  he  takes  it  up,  as  if  to  say 
to  him,  "  It  isn't  you  that  did  me,  you 
know  ! "  Three  years  after  :  and  what 
changes  have  passed  over  tlie  whole  men- 
tal and  moral  frame,  gradual  ministers  of 
the  law  of  growth,  forerunners  of  the 
final  change  !  Illusions  have  been  lived 
down,  and  hopes  have  been  disappointed  ; 
dreamed-of  reconciliations  have  not  come 
about,  and  short,  sharp  partings  have 
come  in  where  none  such  were  feared,  to 
toss  about  the  cards  of  life  in  quite  an- 
other deal.  Unexplained  estrangements 
have  elbowed  out  old  friendships,  and 
seeming  accident  has  knit  again,  more 
strongly  than  before,  former  ties  which 
had  been  all  unloosed  ;  trusted  affections 
have  proved  as  rotten  as  tinder,  wiiere  the 
hot  spark  of  self  has  fallen  ;  and  honor 
has  tumbled  like  a  house  without  founda- 
tions, when  treachery  and  "  expediency," 
vanity  and  ingratitude,  have  sprung  their 
little  mines  beneath  it;  till  looking  back, 
over  a  three  years'  space,  its  moral  reads 
as  this,  —  that  there  is  nothing  certain  but 
uncertainty.  Of  what  we  believed  would 
be,  nothing  has  been  ;  of  what  we  pur- 
posed to  do,  nothing  has  been  done.  But 
much  has  been  done  that  we  did  not  pur- 
pose ;  and  much  has  been  which  we  never 
believed  in,  and  —  nobody  knows.  Even 
scientific  congresses  have  made  mistakes  ; 
and  only  American  weather-prophets  are 
never  wrong. 

Can  it  be  I,  for  instance,  that  but  three 
years  since  was  dilating  on  the  advantages 
of  living  in  a  valley,  and  scoffing  at  those 
who  built  their  houses  upon  hills?  How 
soon  afterwards  was  it  that  the  irony  of 
fate  avenged  the  mountaineers,  and  the 
pale  spectre  of  typhoid  drove  us  forth  bag 
and  baggage,  to  join  the  hill  faction  at 
once,  and,  as  I  now  suppose,  forever ! 
My  landlord  —  he  was  at  once  of  the  legal 
and  house-letting  persuasions,  and  there- 
fore doubly  acute  — was  a  great  admirer 
of  those  papers  of  mine,  and  for  a  long 
time  convinced  me  out  of  my  own  mouth 
(as  against  my  nose),  when  I  suggested 
smells.  The  thing  was  not  possible,  in 
so  sweet  a  valley.  Moreover,  he  was  one, 
he  said,  who  had  himself  lost  a  thumb 
through  bad  drainage,  and  was  sure  to  be 
very  tender  of  mine.  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  hope,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
justice,  that  he  has  by  this  time  lost  the 
other.  I  am  not  vindictive;  but,  as  we 
said  in  the  Catechism,  such  is  my  desire. 
He  persuaded  me  of  many  things,  assisted 


by  my  views.  He  spoke  of  imprudent 
diet,  of  the  habit  of  servants  to  throw 
vegetables  down  the  sink,  and  so  forth, 
and  for  a  long  time  persuasively.  The 
garrison  held  out.  The  whole  household 
lived  upon  brandyand-water,  and  notliin<y 
else.  (After  I  had  left,  the  local  wine- 
merchant  sent  me  in  a  magnificent  ac- 
count for  succulent  drinks  which  I  had 
never  seen.  I  resisted  him  before  the 
judge  of  the  county,  and  had  to  pay. 
"  My  dear  sir,"  said  an  eminent  legal  ex- 
pert, to  console  me,  "  the  trick  is  obvious, 
and  '  the  books  '  palpably  cooked.  But 
county-court  judges  always  decide  for  a 
tradesman  versus  a 'gentleman,' "  which 
is  a  pleasant  reputation  for  justices  to 
sleep  on;  and  I  am  glad  I  am  not  one  of 
them.)  This  is  parenthesis ;  but  I  am 
talking  of  migrations,  and  I  migrated 
from  North  Bitton  on  Silverstreak,  this 
time  guarding  a  strict  anonymous,  because 
it  is  not  a  good  place  for  simple.-minded 
people  to  live  in.  At  last  my  cook  took 
to  rolling  about  on  the  floor  in  fits,  rejru- 
larly,  when  she  "  opened  up  "  the  scullery 
in  the  morning.  And  one  evening,  after 
various  premonitory  whiffs,  there  burst 
forth  between  cod  and  mutton  such  an 
overmastering  stink,  that  we  literally 
packed  our  clothes  and  fled  into  the  dark- 
ness, then  and  there.  It  was  impossible 
even  for  that  soliciting  landlord,  this  time, 
to  persuade  me  that  it  was  the  fish  that 
smelt.  No  cod  could  ever  do  it,  even 
there.  It  was  a  Saturday  night,  as  I  well 
remember;  for  we  picnicked  for  the  Sun- 
day at  the  house  of  a  comparatively  sweet 
and  positively  hospitable  friend;  and  on 
the  Monday  we  departed  from  the  district 
forever,  leaving,  as  our  last  contribution, 
a  just  action  behind  us,  which,  I  trust, 
smells  sweet,  as  in  the  poem,  in  spite  of 
surrounding  example  from  the  county 
court  downwards. 

So  it  was  that  we  left  that  ancient  town 
upon  the  river,  and  found  ourselves 
another  home,  with  all  the  conditions  re- 
versed except  as  to  Conservative  mem- 
bers. Our  lines  are  cast  this  time  in  a 
city  by  the  sea,  on  whose  grey-and-blue 
pattern  we  look  down,  from  a  height  above 
it,  over  a  sloping  garden,  which  provides 
us  with  the  regulation  lawn-tennis  ground, 
circled  with  a  halo  of  vegetables.  We 
are  our  own  landlords,  taught  by  the  bitter 
experience  of  another's  smells.  Hence- 
forth, at  least,  my  smells  shall  be  my  own, 
and  I  will  pay  no  rent  for  them.  The 
bonny,  bright  town,  which  shall  be  called 
Sunbourne,  lies  before  us  in  a  tempting 
maze  of  tree-planted  streets,  which  recall 
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the  green  alleys  and  avenues  of  certain 
foreiu;n  cities.  They  bisect  each  other  at 
odd  angles,  instead  of  running  in  a  series 
of  parallel  lines  to  the  water,  after  the 
dull,  uncompromisin;^  fashion  of  most 
seaside  towns.  And  beautiful  bits  of 
green,  sudden  bursts  of  unexpected  fields 
and  parks,  with  endless  varieties  of  com- 
fortable and  tasteful  homes,  each  to  itself 
in  its  own  walled  garden,  and  built  in  all 
the  quaintnesses  of  parti-colored  form 
with  which  modern  architects  have  exor- 
cised the  grim,  old  barrack-spirit  of  mo- 
notony, leave  us  but  small  room  to  regret 
the  cottage  in  the  plain,  and  the  enter- 
prising, but  inventive,  wine-merchant,  or 
his  friend  and  backer,  the  county-court 
judge.  Before  us  a  broad  plain  of  level 
marsh,  dotted  with  old  castles  and  new 
gas-works,  and  other  landmarks  upon  the 
wrinkled  face  of  Time  ;  and  behind  us,  an 
amphitheatre  of  breezy  down,  stretching 
its  arms  out  to  the  sea  and  folding  Sun- 
bourne  to  its  heart,  as  well  it  may,  in 
gratitude  for  the  balmiest  air  and  the  most 
perpetual  and  buoyant  sunshine  which  the 
spirit  of  man  can  crave  for;  and  as  a  re- 
sult, I  have  solemnly  recanted  to  Mrs. 
Balbus  all  the  theories  I  formerly  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  proper  requisites  for  a 
residence;  she  has  said,  "  Yes,  Tom,"  in 
each  instance  in  a  spirit  of  unmurmuring 
adhesion  ;  and  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is  that 
I  seem  to  realize  that  she  fails  to  attach 
any  serious  importance  to  my  opinions. 
Indeed,  she  distinctly  said,  upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  I  was  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  living  on  a  hill,  that  "we'd 
got  to  do  it  now,  and  it  didn't  matter." 
Some  people  have  a  way  of  putting  things 
which  is  fatal  to  argument. 

I  attribute  it  partly  to  the  novelty  of 
the  new  home,  and  partly  to  the  Machia- 
vellian craft  of  which  I  am  a  master,  that 
for  the  three  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  same  lazy  journey  through  the 
Cider  lands,  I  succeeded  in  staving  off 
the  fatal  question  of  foreign  parts.  I 
leaned  upon  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  that 
former  tour,  and  the  pity  it  would  be  to 
spoil  its  memories;  I  insisted  on  the  dis- 
agreeable characteristics  of  foreigners, 
and  the  alluring  qualities  of  home;  I 
quoted  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  on  the 
general  inadequacy  of  the  Continent,  and 
his  opinion  even  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius, 
that  there  was  nothing  in  it;  I  appealed 
to  my  advancing  years  (for  which  I  was 
pulled  up  somewhat  sharply);  I  pointed 
out  that  I  had  seen  it  all,  to  be  met  by 
the  undeniable  counter  that  other  people 
had   not;    I    used   household   arguments 


about  the  purse,  which  were  forcible,  but 
not  convincing;  and  was  met  throughout 
by  that  steady  persistency  which  "wins 
campaigns  and  civilizes  deserts,  and  com- 
passes in  lesser  matters  what  it  will.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  I  found  myself  com- 
mitted to  a  foreign  tour,  this  time  upon 
the  understanding  that  we  were  to  reverse 
our  former  plan,  —  never  stop  more  than 
two  nights  anywhere,  and  see  as  many 
lands  as  could  be  seen  in  the  space  of 
four  weeks.  And  so  we  did.  Belgium 
and  the  Rhine,  Coblentz  and  the  Mosel, 
Heidelberg  and  the  Neckar,  Lucerne  and 
the  Reuss,  Verona  and  the  Adige,  with  a 
kaleidoscope  of  lakes  and  the  climbing  of 
many  mountains  (in  railway  trains),  chase 
each  other  in  picturesque  confusion 
through  my  brain,  like  the  whirligig  of 
spires  and  towers  which,  after  his  famous 
visit  to  Oxford,  made  havoc  with  the  head 
of  Mr.  Verdant  Green's  papa. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  awe  due  to  the 
occasion,  that  a  day  or  two  ago  I  took  up 
the  Times  —  no  lesser  medium  would 
have  met  the  emergency  —  and  read 
therein  a  letter  of  some  proportions,  by  a 
professor  of  eminent  fame,  both  in  the 
world  of  science  and  in  that  of  Alpine 
enterprise.  It  was  couched  in  language 
of  much  dignity  and  authority,  and  the 
text  of  it  was  this.  That,  on  the  whole, 
the  weather  in  Switzerland  this  summer 
had  not  been  fine.  It  was  true  that  this 
had  been  for  some  time  freely  reported  in 
many  prints  and  in  various  places,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  tourists  of  the 
baser  sort  had  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  the  professor.  But  obviously  it 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a  fact  till  it  had 
received  his  counter-seal,  and  it  was  \^r)j 
good  of  him  to  affix,  as  it  were,  his  black 
mark  to  the  weather,  and  to  let  unscien- 
tific people  feel  sure  that  it  had  really 
rained.  I  thought  it  did  at  the  time,  my- 
self; and  now,  of  course,  I  know  it. 
When  I  came  to  the  end  of  that  letter, 
tears  of  gratitude  stood  in  my  eyes.  I 
do  not  mean  because  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  it,  but  from  sympathy  with  the  ad- 
mirable sentiment  which  wound  it  up.  In 
spile  of  its  raining  in  Switzerland — in- 
deed, whilst  it  was  raining  —  the  pro- 
fessor had  heard  how  we  had  been  win- 
ning in  Egypt,  and  felt  called  upon  pub- 
licly to  express  his  devout  thankfulness 
that  England  was  still  a  nation.  It  was 
impossible  for  me  —  or,  I  should  think, 
for  England  —  not  to  feel  this  condescen- 
sion on  the  professor's  part  all  the  more, 
from  his  having  gone  rather  out  of  his 
way  to  show  it,  at  least  to  the  lay  mind. 
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To  the  man  of  science,  the  connection 
between  the  nature  of  England  and  the 
weather  in  Switzerland  may,  of  course,  be 
clear.  But  from  the  outside  world,  in 
that  letter,  that  connection  was  artistically 
veiled  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  what  one  fact  had  to  do  with 
the  other,  except,  possibly,  that  both  had 
occurred  to  other  people  before,  though 
they  had  no  authority  to  mention  them. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  the  letter  was 
a  great  comfort  to  me,  because  I  had  just 
been  reading,  in  the  same  unerring  jour- 
nal, an  article  on  a  text  it  has  been  per- 
sistently preaching  of  late,  on  what  may 
be  called  the  monohippoid  or  one-horse 
character  of  England  in  the  matter  of 
literature.  I  had  derived  therefrom  the 
melancholy  information  that  we  have  no 
novelists,  no  playwrights,  no  humorists, 
no  historians,  no  poets,  and  no  orators, 
only   a  large   number  of  critics  —  appar- 


ently with  nothing  to  criticise — and  sci- 
ence, and  the  Times.  So  I,  too,  lifted 
up  my  voice  and  wept,  and  thanked  God 
that^we  have  still  critics  to  tell  us  of  our 
faults,  and  professors  to  let  us  know  when 
it  is  raining.  How  it  rained  (for  I  am 
bound  to  confirm  the  professor,  and  to 
say  that  it  did),  I  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
show  another  day.  I  remember  a  dram- 
atist who  was  congratulated  on  having 
obtained  the  services  of  a  certain  actress 
for  his  new  burlesque.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"  I'm  lucky.  She  can't  sing,  and  she 
can't  dance,  and  she  can't  act.  And 
she's  very  plain.  Otherwise  she's  de- 
lightful." So  might  I  say,  that  we  were 
in  Switzerland  a  fortnight,  and  never  saw 
the  mountains  ;  and  in  Italy  for  another, 
and  never  saw  the  sun.  And  we  ate  too 
little,  and  paid  too  much.  Otherwise,  it 
was  lovely. 

Tom  Balbus. 


The  Foundation  of  Alexandria.  —  En- 
tering Egypt  at  Pelusium,  Alexander  found  his 
fleet  already  there.  The  Egyptians  crowded 
to  welcome  him,  and,  leaving  a  garrison  in  the 
city,  he  marched  across  the  desert  to  Memphis. 
Here  the  satrap  Mazakes  immediately  surren- 
dered himself,  and  an  immense  treasure  came 
into  the  hands  of  Alexander.  The  whole  of 
Egypt,  indeed,  submitted  with  alacrity,  as  a 
relief  from  the  insulting  despotism  of  the  Per- 
sians. The  Macedonian  hero  rested  himself 
for  some  time  in  this  ancient  and  magnificent 
city,  offering  sacrifices  to  the  god  Apis  and  the 
other  Egyptian  deities,  and  entertaining  the 
people  with  gymnastics  and  musical  perform- 
ances. He  then  sailed  down  the  western 
branch  of  the  Nile  to  Canopus,  situated  at  its 
mouth.  Seeing  the  advisibility  of  removing 
the  seat  of  government  from  Memphis  to  some 
spot  upon  the  coast  which  would  be  more 
within  his  power,  he  determined  to  found  a 
new  metropolis  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Hence  arose  the  famous  city  of  Alex- 
andria, afterwards  one  of  the  most  splendid 
and  important  capitals  6f  the  world  —  the  great 
seat  of  commerce  for  Europe,  Africa,  and  In- 
dia, and  an  intellectual  centre  of  the  Greek 
race,  which  for  several  ages  exercised  a  pow- 
erful influence  over  the  philosophy  and  religion 
of    the  civilized  world.      Alexander  himself 


marked  out  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  principal  streets,  and  the  sites  of 
numerous  temples,  which  were  to  be  dedicated 
to  Grecian  and  Egyptian  deities.  The  site  was 
on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  stretching  between 
Lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea,  and  the  plan  of 
the  city  was  made  to  include  the  adjacent  isle 
of  Pharos,  which  was  joined  to  the  other  part 
by  a  causeway.  Two  harbors  were  formed  — 
one  on  each  side  of  this  causeway  —  for  ships 
coming  by  sea  ;  and  Lake  Mareotis  was  utilized 
for  the  reception  of  exportable  produce  from 
the  interior.  The  nucleus  of  the  population 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  neighboring  town 
of  Canopus.  During  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Alexandria  grew  immensely  in  size,  in  grandeur, 
in  population,  and  in  wealth.  Its  museum  was 
celebrated  in  all  civilized  lands,  and  the  library 
of  Alexandria  (the  destruction  of  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  contradictory  statements) 
contained  the  finest  collection  of  Greek  classics 
in  the  world.  In  this  most  interesting  city, 
the  East  and  West  may  be  said  to  have  min- 
gled as  in  a  common  centre  ;  and  from  the  con- 
sequent interchange  of  ideas  between  the  more 
ancient  and  the  more  youthful  communities  of 
the  world,  Christianity  itself  received  some  of 
those  elements  which  rank  among  the  philo- 
sophical influences  of  a  later  epoch. 

Cassell's  Illustrated  Universal  History. 
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THE  TAPESTRY-WORKER. 
BY   MARGARET   SCOTT   MACRITCHIE. 

**  Carry  me  out,  my  brethren  ; 

For  1  can  work  no  more. 
Carry  me  out  to  meet  him  — 

My  Master  at  the  door  ! 
The  sun  is  slowly  setting, 

And  the  old  man's  eyes  are  dim, 
And  the  task  he  gave  is  finished ; 

Carry  me  out  to  him  ! 

*'  The  task  he  gave  is  finished  : 

I  mind  when  it  began, 
How  joyously  and  swiftly 

The  busy  moments. ran; 
In  ardor  for  his  service, 

Methought  I  wrought  so  well 
That  e'en  his  own  appointings 

I  should  at  last  excel. 


"But  through  my  vain  ambition 

There  fell  the  hand  divine, 
That  quietly  effac'd  it  — 

My  dearly-loved  design. 
And  whilst  I  sore  lamented 

For  beauty  swept  away, 
^More  beauty  hath  obedience,^ 

I  heard  the  Master  say. 

"  Then  I  was  still,  my  brethren. 

And  turned  to  toil  anew, 
Leaving  to  hwi  the  guidance, 

Whose  plans  are  sure  and  true; 
And  though  to  trace  his  pattern 

At  times  I  vainly  tried, 
My  heart  found  rest  remembering 

He  sees  the  other  side. 

"  I  sat  behind  the  canvas, 

I  saw  no  beauty  grow, 
I  held  his  own  directions  — 

Enoi{gh  for  me  to  know ; 
Many  had  wider  portions 

Of  clearer,  brighter  hue. 
But  the  old  man  in  the  corner 

The  Master  needed  too. 

"And  if  nor  gain  nor  glory 

Shine  out  from  this  my  weft, 
Still  he  will  not  be  angry  — 

I  did  the  task  he  left. 
And  now  that  I  am  helpless. 

And  weary  is  my  frame. 
My  brethren,  in  the  distance 

I  hear  him  call  my  name." 

They  bore  the  old  man  gently 

Forth  from  the  working-room, 
Forth  from  the  ended  labor. 

Forth  from  the  silent  loom, 
And  down  a  voice  came  floating, 

A  voice  serene  and  blest, 
**  O  good  and  faithful  servant ! 

Enter  thou  into  rest. 


•"Long,  long  in  patient  duty 

Thy  yearning  soul  was  tried  ; 
Open  thine  eyes  to  beauty 

Upon  the  ^M^r  side  ! 
Behind  the  canvas  toiling, 

Thou  didst  not  dream  of  this, 
That  every  shadow-tangle 

Wrought  out  eternal  bliss  ; 

"And  every  thread  mysterious 

Into  the  pattern  given, 
Was  weaving  rich  perfection 

Of  love  iind  life  in  heaven. 
Now  rise  thou  to  the  glory 

By  lowly  hearts  possessed. 
Who  but  fulfil  my  bidding, 

And  leave  to  me  the  rest !  " 

Sunday  Magazine. 


WAITING. 

Where  the  sunlight  and  the  shadow 

Strive  throughout  the  day, 
Happy  children  in  the  meadow 

Gaily  laugh  and  play  ; 
Boasting  one  above  another. 

As  they  idly  roam, 
How  will  each  surpass  the  other 

When  their  ships  come  home  ! 

We,  who  smile  at  childish  prattle 

With  a  Stately  air  ; 
We,  who  fight  a  sterner  battle 

With  our  daily  care, — 
Though  a  prudent,  grave  adviser 

Each  himself  may  deem, — 
Are  we  really  so  much  wiser 

Than  the  children  seem.-* 

Have  we  not,  alas,  how  often  ! 

Through  departed  days. 
Watched  for  cold,  grey  skies  to  soften 

Into  golden  haze  ? 
Looking  o'er  life's  troubled  ocean, 

White  with  angry  foam  ; 
Waiting  through  the  day's  comm.otion. 

Till  our  ships  come  home  .'' 

Hope,  that  shed  a  fuller  splendor. 

O'er  us  as  we  went ; 
Love,  that  gleamed  so  true  and  tender 

With  a  clear  content ; 
Wealth  that  might  be  had  for  winning, 

Peaceful  heart  and  brow  : 
These  were  ours  at  life's  beginning  — 

Are  they  with  us  now  ? 

Still,  the  children's  happy  laughter 

Ripples  in  our  ears  ; 
Heedless  they  of  what  comes  after. 

Careless  all  of  fears. 
Youth  and  age  are  linked  together, 

Onwards  as  they  roam, 
Waiting  both  through  changing  weather 

Till  their  ships  come  home. 
Golden  Hours.  R.  S.  W. 
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From  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
MOZLEY'S   REMINISCENCES.* 

To  speak  with  nigsjardly  praise  of  these 
amusing  and  interesting  volumes  would 
be  scarcely  less  churlish  than  to  look  a 
gift  horse  in  the  mouth.     None,  certainly, 
who  take  up  the  work  will  fail  to  mark  its 
faults;  and  to  many  the  faults   may  not 
unreasonably  seem  very  serious.     But  the 
question    is,    not    whether    Mr.    Mozley 
would  have  done  well  to  spend  more  time 
on  his  task,  or  whether  the  task  should 
not   have   been  undertaken  and   finished 
long  ago,  but  whether  we  would  willingly 
be  without  these  contributions  to  the  so- 
cial, the  religious,  and  even  the  political 
history    of   the    nineteenth    century.     In 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Mozley  has    reserved 
for  his  advanced  old  age  the  work  of  ar- 
ranging and  recording  recollections  which 
embrace  the  lifetime  of  two  generations; 
he   has   accomplished   this   work   in    the 
short  space  of  a  few  months ;  and  he  has 
chosen  rather  to  trust  to  his  memory  than 
to  weary  himself  by  ransacking  the  rich 
store   of   documents    in    his    possession. 
But  the  memory  which  will  make  no  blun- 
ders in  traversing  so  vast  a  field,  and  will 
judge  with  unfailing  accuracy  the  charac- 
ters of  workers  in  it  who  still  survive  or 
who  have  passed  away,  must  be  a  won- 
derful memory  indeed ;   and   the    remon- 
strances and  protests  called  forth  by  some 
of  Mr.  Mozley's  reminiscences  prove  that 
there  may  be  some  grounds  for  doubting 
his  possession  of  this  rare  gift.     We  may 
say  at  once  that  the  mistakes,  or,  as  some 
would  have  it,  the  blunders,  in  these  vol- 
umes are  not  few ;  that  the  portraits  of 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  are 
not  exact,  and  that  the  painter  does  not 
always  catch   their  spirit  and  rightly  ap- 
preciate their  motives.     But  after  all  the 
abatements  which  may  be  made  on  every 
score,  the  impartial  judge  will  assuredly 
close  the  work  with  a  conviction  that  Mr. 
Mozley's  inaccuracies  nowhere  affect  his 
honesty ;    and    that,   although    he    might 
have  done  more  and  might  have  done  it 
better,  his  book  is  a  storehouse  of  facts 
of  which   future   historians  of   the   nine- 

*  Reminiscences  chiefly  of  Oriel  College  and  the 
Oxford  Movement.  2  vols.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Mozley, 
M.A.     London:   1S82. 


teenth  century  will  be  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves. 

There  is,  first,  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  subject.     No   chapter  in  the  history 
of  human  thought  is  entirely  unattractive  ; 
and  if,  some  years  ago,  the  temptation  to 
look  on  the  religious  history  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  as  dull  was  widely  felt,  it 
has  now   well-nigh  lost   its  power.     The 
narrative  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr.  Overton, 
if  other  testimony  were  wanting,  has  ex- 
hibited in  its  true  colors  the  energetic  life 
which  preceded  the  more  varied  and  wide- 
spread movements  of  our  own  day,  and 
has  vindicated  for  it  our  hearty  respect. 
It  has  enabled  us  to  see  more  clearly  how 
the  life  of  the  earlier  age  has  blended  it- 
self with  that  of  the  later,  and  only  by 
insisting  on  the  same  largeness  of  view 
shall  we  be  able  to  discern  the  direction 
in  which  the  currents  of  modern  feeling 
and  thought  are  flowing.     Our  nearness 
to  the  period  embraced  in  Mr.  Mozley's 
pages  may  interfere  with  the  impartiality 
of  our  judgments  on  some  points  involved 
in  the  survey;  but  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  retrospect  of  the  last  sixty 
years  is  one  of  surpassing  and  altogether 
singular  interest,  and  we  cannot  readily 
believe   that  an  impression  so  deep  an- 
swers to  no  substantial  reality.    For  those 
who  never  care  to  look  below  the  surface 
of  things,  or  who,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
do  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  at  all,  the 
retrospect  may  reveal  little  more  than   a 
maze  of  controversies  not  always  profita- 
ble,  and    not   seldom    repulsive ;    but    a 
more  patient  scrutiny  will  furnish  ample 
proof  that  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  does  not 
really  arrest  the   onward  flowing   of  the 
waters,  and  that  the  manifold   movement 
is  distinctly  and  steadily  in   the  direction 
of  eood.     That   the  issues  should  differ 
widely  from    the    results    aimed   at    and 
striven  for  even  by  the  foremost  actors  in 
the  great  work,  follows  almost  of  neces- 
sity; and  if  the  issues  of  the  controver- 
sies which  have  stirred  this  century  are, 
as  we  may  reasonably  believe,  likely  to 
be    more    mighty  than   those  of  the   last 
century,  there  will  be  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  antici- 
pated by  those  who  have  been  most  active 
in  brinijinir  them  about. 
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Few  men  have  more  strongly  influenced 
their  age  than  the  great  thinker  and  writer 
who  must  be  rejiarded  as  the  hero  of  Mr. 
Mozley's  pages.  This  influence  has  been 
exercised  on  minds  of  very  various  types  ; 
and  it  has  been  felt  by  many  who  may 
affect  the  future  course  of  English 
thought  in  directions  far  from  acceptable 
to  himself.  In  the  religious  history  of 
our  time  the  most  prominent  figure  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  of  John  Henry  Newman. 
Without  any  such  intention  on  his  own 
part  the  fact  of  this  prominence  has  been 
brought  into  the  strongest  light  by  his 
"Apologia."  It  could  scarcely  be  other- 
wise. He  had  in  that  work  to  speak 
chiefly  and  almost  exclusively  of  himself. 
In  Mr.  Mozley's  volumes  he  appears  in 
no  dwarfed  proportions  ;  but  he  appears 
more  as  the  centre  of  a  group,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
have  attained  or  left  behind  them  a  name 
memorable  for  high  sincerity  of  purpose, 
for  singleness  of  heart,  and  for  the  thor- 
oughness of  their  self-devotion.  Nor  is 
this  tribute  to  be  paid  only  to  those  who 
from  first  to  last  have  accompanied  and 
followed  Dr.  Newman.  It  belongs  of 
equal  right  to  those  among  them  who  at 
no  time  had  much  sympathy  with  his 
aims,  or  who  may  have  felt  that  his  aims 
were  mistaken  and  his  methods  delusive. 
Thus  viewed,  the  group  is  of  striking  in- 
terest. Furthest  removed  from  us  are 
those  who  represent  tlie  earlier  school, 
whose  modes  of  thought  and  expression 
tended  to  foster  in  Dr.  Newman  the  ha- 
tred of  the  temper  and  spirit  which  he  is 
never  weary  of  condemning  under  the 
name  of  Liberalism.  The  '*  Noetic " 
philosophy,  arrested  by  Dr.  Newman  and 
his  friends,  had  its  attractions  for  men 
like  Copleston  and  Whately  ;  but  there 
were  others  in  whom  were  stirrinor  the 
elements  of  a  stronger  opposition  to  any 
theories  which  might  invest  the  Church 
with  autocratic  power  as  the  visible  city 
of  God.  Among  these  was  Blanco  White, 
the  Spanish  priest  who  sought  in  England 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  intolerable  bur- 
den of  mediaeval  traditionalism,  and  whose 
hatred  of  the  scholastic  terminology  as  an 
instrument  of  oppression  and  a  source  of 
deadly  corruption  was  to  find  expression 


in' the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den  ;  and  among  these  also  was  one 
whose  influence  was  to  outweigh  alto- 
gether that  of  either  Blanco  White  or 
Hampden,  the  great  teacher  who  filled 
Arthur  Stanley  with  a  double  portion  of 
his  own  spirit,  and  fostered  in  many  more 
the  manly  independence  and  fearlessness 
of  which  the  coming  years  would  show  a 
constantly  growing  need.  With  these  or 
near  to  them  are  men,  not  one  of  whom 
will  be  soon  forgotten,  men  linked  in  per- 
sonal friendship,  and  to  whatever  extent 
in  unity  of  motive  and  aim  —  Keble,  tlie 
humble-minded  and  retiring  poet  of  "The 
Christian  Year;"  the  three  brothers  who 
added  lustre  to  the  honored  name  of  Wil- 
berforce,  but  who  in  life  were  to  follow 
different  paths ;  and  not  a  few  more,  Hur- 
rell  Froude,  Manning,  Isaac  Williams, 
Oakley,  Faber,  Ward,  of  whom,  in  spite  of 
all  changes,  errors,  and  mistakes,  Oxford 
and  England  may  well  be  proud.  All 
these,  with  the  rest  who  may  remain  un- 
named, may  have  been  combatants  in 
opposing  armies  ;  but  they  were  also  fel- 
low-soldiers in  a  crusade  in  which  all  were 
honestly  striving  to  further  the  victory  of 
good  over  evil,  and  in  which  there  was, 
for  a  time  at  least,  an  enthusiasm  as  deep 
as  that  which  spurred  Godfrey  and  Tan- 
cred,  and  a  devotion  altogether  more  pure 
and  self-sacrificing.  Even  when  closing 
in  battle  with  each  other  they  cannot  be 
regarded  as  enemies  ;  and  those  of  them 
who  still  survive  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
may  well  cherish  the  memories  of  all  who 
have  passed  away  to  the  peace  in  which, 
with  the  removal  of  the  veil  of  sense,  all 
strife  is  forever  extinguished.  The  man 
is  happy  who  can  look  back  on  years  so 
spent.  The  lapse  of  time  and  the  failure 
of  hope  will,  if  we  are  to  believe  Gibbon, 
always  tinge  with  a  browner  shade  the 
evening  of  life;  but  these  dark  shadows 
do  not  fall  across  the  path  of  those  who 
are  assured  that  human  efforts,  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  high  pur- 
poses steadily  worked  out,  cannot  go  for 
nothing.  To  this  serenity  Mr.  Mozley 
has  attained,  and  the  thought  of  the  pas^ 
brings  to  him  neither  pain  nor  depressioj 
but  only  thankfulness  and  trust.  It  hi 
added  to  his  happiness  to  tell  the  stoj 


which    carries    him    back    over 
changes  of  his  long  career. 

As  I  tell  these  names,  and  feebly  recount 
their  services,  other  names,  and  others  still, 
pierce  through  the  haze  of  many  years.  The 
constellation  grows,  and  brightens,  and  sur- 
rounds me.  vSome  have  gone  their  way,  and  I 
have  gone  mine.  There  has  been  failure  and 
shortcoming;  decay  of  mental  power  and 
diminution  of  lustre,  not  without  touch  of  sad- 
der infirmity.  There  have  been  mistakes,  mis- 
calculations, and  extravagances,  with  humbling 
and  mortifying  consequences.  But  in  no  like 
cause,  or  like  number  or  kind  of  men,  was 
there  ever  less  to  be  remembered  with  shame. 
If  I  may  estimate  them  by  the  measure  of  my 
own  feelings,  they  are  all  good  and  true  men  ; 
they  are  a  goodly  company  that  will  never 
wholly  part,  and  what  they  lack  of  present 
unity  or  other  fulfilment  they  will  hereafter 
enjoy.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  15.) 

For  Mr.  Mozley  these  old  friends  and 
friendly  antagonists  are  altogether  human 
still.  No  halo  of  unapproachable  bright- 
ness surrounds  any  of  them  ;  none  of  them 
rise  above  heights  which  his  criticism 
cannot  reach  ;  and  he  has  told  the  story 
of  their  greatest  achievements,  their  pass- 
ing weaknesses,  and  their  saddest  failures, 
TV'ith  hearty  praise,  with  thorough  sym- 
pathy, and  with  humor  which  is  infinitely 
amusing.  In  spite  of  sturdy  assertions 
from  time  to  time,  of  his  right  to  judge  of 
the  sayings  or  acts  of  others  by  such  pow- 
ers of  reason  as  have  been  granted  to  him, 
his  pages  are  full  of  a  self-depreciation 
which  seems  to  betray  here  and  there 
a  touch  of  .irony.  Readers  not  well 
versed  in  the  literary  or  theological  his- 
tory of  the  last  half-century  may  be  par- 
doned if  they  are  put  off  their  guard  by 
the  humility  which  pleads  that  the  pres- 
ent work  is  Mr.  Mozley's  first  publication, 
and  will  most  probably  be  his  last.  With 
whatever  faults  he  may  be  chargeable, 
lack  of  skill  in  writing  cannot  be  numbered 
among  them.  Every  page  of  the  work 
attests,  perhaps  only  too  clearly,  that  pe- 
culiar readiness  acquired  only  by  long 
experience,  which  is  never  at  a  loss  in  the 
treatment  of  any  subject,  and  which  can 
at  the  least  make  every  topic  pleasant  to 
every  reader,  even  if  it  be  at  the  cost  of 
exhibiting  on  their  ludicrous  side  matters 
which,  for  the  writers  criticised,  were  ter- 
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ribly  solemn  and  serious.  His  confes- 
sions of  ignorance  are  made  with  admira- 
ble adroitness.  A  pleasant  chapter  on 
Frank  Edgeworth,  the  Frank  who  is  the 
young  hero  of  his  sister  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  stories,  and  who  regarded  both 
his  sister  and  her  tales  with  impartial 
aversion,  introduces  a  conversation  in 
which  Edgeworth,  telling  him  that  he 
wishes  to  believe  but  cannot,  asks  if  the 
Fathers  who  quoted  the  Gospels  were 
"  men  to  enquire  or  only  anxious  to  be- 
lieve." '•  What,"  he  adds,  "  do  we  know 
about  them  ?  " 

Ah  me !  this  struck  at  the  root  of  my  de- 
fence, for  I  knew  nothing  about  the  Fathers. 
Even  had  I  known  more,  it  would  have  been 
all  book  knowledge  —  nay,  worse  than  that, 
mere  "  cram."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  45.) 

When  a  happy  retort  is  needed,  he  de- 
lights in  recording  his  discomfiture.  Af- 
ter hearing  Samuel  Wilberforce  the 
younger  naming  with  a  friend,  alternately, 
more  than  fifty  species  of  pines  and  Taxo- 
dia,  he  became  impatient  and  threw  in  : 

"  Yet  the  meanest  grub  that  preys  on  those 
trees  is  higher  in  the  order  of  creation  than  all 
of  them."  Wretched  man  that  I  was !  In- 
stantly the  bishop  looked  me  in  the  face.  "  So 
you  think  a  bucket  of  Thames  water  a  nobler 
object  of  contemplation  than  Windsor  Forest." 
I  collapsed,  for  I  never  executed,  or  even 
attempted,  a  repartee  in  my  life  :  I  might  have 
said  that  I  would  rather  spend  a  day  in  Wind- 
sor Forest  than  in  the  House  of  Commons  or 
in  Convocation,  but  that  it  did  not  follow  I 
thought  Windsor  Forest  higher  than  both  of 
them  in  the  order  of  creation.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  117.) 

At  Colchester  he  finds  himself  laden 
with  work  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Morant, 
overlooking  the  remains  of  Colchester 
Castle  and  the  grand  Norman  church  a 
few  steps  off. 

But  I  had  never  five  minutes  [he  tells  us] 
of  that  absolute  rest  which  my  poor  nature  re- 
quired, and  which  less  scrupulous  or  more 
courageous  people  obtain  by  the  use  of  tobacco. 
Had  I  gone  there  provided  with  a  few  dozen 
sermons,  or  with  some  speaking  power,  I  might 
have  remained  at  Colchester  to  this  day.  .  .  . 
My  visiting  was  not  such  a  burden ;  indeed. 
Round  seemed  to  think  me  rather  an  enthusiast 
in  that  way.  Yet  my  first  visit  was  a  nervous 
one.  .  .  .  How  I  acquitted  myself,  and  what 
good  I  did,  I  cannot  say,  but  if  I  was  not  pre- 
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pared  for  the  pulpit,  neither  was  I  for  the  bed- 
side.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  278.) 

This  scantiness  of  natural  power  and 
of  acquired  learning  becomes  not  incon- 
venient in  dealing  with  the  many  high 
matters  which  he  confesses  to  be  mucli 
too  hard  for  him.  He  understands  the 
first  invocation  in  the  Litany  of  the  En- 
glish Prayer-Book ;  the  rest  are  not  to 
him  intelligible. 

When  I  pronounce  them,  I  feel  in  a  mo- 
mentary maze,  as  if  a  dizziness  had  come  on 
me,  or  as  if  I  had  slipped  and  were  twisted 
round.  I  have  had  to  execute  a  performance, 
and  I  have  always  done  it  ill.  .  .  .  To  confess 
the  honest  truth,  when  I  say  the  words  of  our 
invocations  with  the  least  attempt  to  under- 
stand them,  I  feel  balancing  myself  upon  the 
finest  edges  between  Tri theism  on  the  one 
side,  and  Sabellianism,  if  I  know  what  that  is, 
on  the  other.  I  may  confidently  say  I  feel  no 
such  straitness  and  peril  in  using  the  Latin 
forms.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  349.) 

Nor  is  it  only  here  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  feebly  groping  his  way  where 
others  walked  with  enviable  confidence. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture was  one  vast  mass  of  conventionalisms, 
very  galling,  very  oppressive,  yet  not  to  be 
touched  as  you  would  value  your  peace  and 
character.  Should  any  one  have  the  temerity 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  words,  "  In  the 
place  where  the  tree  falleth,  there  shall  it  lie," 
were  point  blank  against  purgatory,  or  whether 
the  "works"  contrasted  by  St.  Paul  with 
"faith"  included  Christian  obedience  in  the 
same  category  as  Jewish  ordinances,  he  must 
be  an  atheist,  or,  still  worse,  a  Papist  in  dis- 
guise. .  .  .  Hence  possibly  my  questionings 
were  less  reverent  and  more  impatient  than 
they  might  have  been.  I  had  to  seek,  and  I 
did  seek,  for  a  clue  through  this  sea  of  doubt- 
ful interpretations  ;  but  I  was  not  much  of  a 
Biblical  scholar,  and  still  less  read  in  the  Fa- 
thers or  even  in  our  own  divines.  The  latter 
are  a  wordy  race,  and  one  has  to  be  a  long  time 
getting  at  the  pith  of  their  meaning.  Some  of 
them  seem  to  have  no  other  art  than  that  of 
disguising  the  weakness  of  their  own  convic- 
tions.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  378.) 

In  like  manner  he  is  willing  to  admit 
that  when,  after  a  sojourn  in  Normandy, 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Church 
of  Rome,  he  was  actuated  chiefly  by  a 
desire  to  rid  himself  of  a  sense  of  tor- 
menting and  overpowering  difficulties. 

I  believe  I  was  seeking  rest.  I  was  dis- 
tracted and  wearied  with  discussions  above  my 
measure,  my  faculties,  and  my  attainments.  I 
disliked  the  tone  of  disputants,  all  the  more 
because  I  easily  fell  into  it  myself.  The 
Church  of  England  was  one  vast  arena  of  con- 
troversy.    Ten  thousand  popes  —  the  lay  popes 


ten  times  more  arrogant,  unreasonable,  and 
bifter  than  the  clerical,  and  the  female  popes 
a  hundred  times  worse  than  either  —  laid  down 
the  law,  and  demanded  instant  obedience. 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  392.) 

This  is  all  very  amusing,  although  it 
fails  to  carry  to  our  minds  a  due  sense  of 
the  author's  incapacity  for  dealing  with 
the  points  in  question.  It  is  not  without 
a  slight  temptation  to  incredulity  that  we 
listen  to  Mr.  Mozley  when  he  tells  us  that 
he  has  attempted  no  account  of  New- 
man's works,  having  always  been  a  "bad 
reader"  and  having  now  "less  power  than 
ever  of  mastering  any  work  requiring 
close  attention  and  continued  thought;" 
and  we  are  tempted  to  put  our  own  inter- 
pretation on  his  confession  that  the  work 
before  us  is  but  a  superficial  one,  "for  I 
am  not  much  of  a  logician,  or  of  a  meta- 
physician, or  of  a  philosopher;  least  of  all 
am  I  a  theologian."  The  truth  is  simply 
this,  that  Mr.  xMozley  is  before  all  things 
a  journalist.  Although  he  has  not  thought 
proper  in  these  confessions  to  do  more 
than  hint  obscurely  at  the  principal  occu- 
pation of  his  own  life,  it  is  notorious  that 
he  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  the 
chief  contributors  to  a  leading  newspaper, 
and  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
his  performances  in  that  capacity.  He 
also  acted  for  some  time  as  editor  of  the 
British  Critic^  as  the  successor  of  New- 
man himself.  These  facts  suggest  the 
singular  reflection  that  a  man  so  whimsi- 
cal in  his  habits,  so  inaccurate  in  his 
statements,  and  so  unsettled  in  his  opin- 
ions, should  have  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  over  the  political  and  theological 
views  of  his  contemporaries.  If  we  were  ^ 
to  judge  of  his  writing  by  the  style  of  thedH 
volumes  now  before  us,  we  should  say  it^l 
is  slipshod  and  careless,  though  humor- 
ous. He  probably  wrote  better  at  other 
limes  and  in  other  places.  But  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  thinker  he  must  be  ranked 
far  below  his  brother,  Dr.  James  B.  Moz- 
ley, the  late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford.  His  lifelong  experience  as  a 
journalist  accounts  for  some  shortcomings 
as  well  as  for  some  of  his  merits  as  a 
writer.  It  has  put  him  so  effectually  on 
his  guard  against  dulness  as  to  tempt 
him  to  undue  efforts  to  be  always  bright 
and  sparkling.  Matters  even  of  impor- 
tance are  rather  touched  lightly  than 
handled  with  adequate  seriousness  ;  and 
Mr.  Mozley  is  more  anxious  for  dramatic 
grouping  than  for  the  clear  sequence  of 
his  narratives.  The  same  cause  has  led 
him  into  not  a  few  useless  digressions 
and  exaggerations.     It  has  exposed  him 
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to  cbar^es  of  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  of  Sir  James 
Stephen,  of  the  father  of  Mr.  Heri^ert 
Spencer,  and  others.  It  has  betrayed 
him  into  some  inexact  statements  about 
his  brother-in-law,  Cardinal  Newman.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
steered  clear  of  some  of  these  reefs  and 
rocks  had  he  availed  himself  of  means  at 
his  disposal  —  in  other  words,  if  he  had 
bestowed  upon  his  task  the  time  which 
beyond  doubt  it  needed.  He  insists,  in- 
deed, with  some  earnestness,  that  his 
book  consists  of  reminiscences,  and  remi- 
niscences only. 

I  possess  a  great  mass  of  letters,  journals, 
and  other  documents  that  might  have  helped 
to  make  these  volumes  a  little  more  interesting 
and  more  authentic.  But  I  have  now  only  a 
small  remainder  of  my  eyesight  —  one  eye  gone 
and  not  much  left  of 'the  other  —  while  my 
prospects  of  life  and  strength  are  also  a  small 
and  doubtful  remainder.  I  should  soon  have 
lost  mvself  had  I  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
all  this  buried  material.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  9.) 

We  regret  that  he  should  have  had  this 
fear,  or  that,  having  it,  he  should  not  have 
shrunk  from  entering  into  details  with 
regard  to  the  cardinal's  early  lite,  unless 
he  had  something  like  a  certitude  of  the 
exactness  of  his  picture.  To  the  outward 
world  it  is  of  comparatively  little  moment 
whether  Dr.  Newman's  mother  belonged 
to  one  school  of  religious  thought  or  to 
another;  but  our  knowledge  of  the  in- 
fluences which  moulded  or  may  have 
moulded  his  childhood  must  affect  our 
judgment  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  For 
a  long  time  he  showed  a  marked  leaning 
to  the  party  which  was  known  as  the 
Evangelical.  Later  on,  he  was  for  a  long 
time  the  champion  of  the  theories  of 
churchmanship  specially  insisted  on  by 
the  great  Caroline  divines.  It  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertain, 
if  we  can,  the  channel  by  which  he  passed 
from  one  stage  of  his  religious  life  to  an- 
other. On  this  point  we  learn  something 
from  his  "Apologia;"  we  gather  some- 
thing more  from  the  reminiscences  of  Mr. 
Mozley,  who  regrets  that  in  his  "  biogra- 
phy "  "  Newman  has  not  done  justice  to 
his  early  adventures  and  sallies  into  the 
domains  of  thought,  politics,  fancy,  and 
taste."  To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
that  the  "Apologia"  was  not  meant  to  be 
a  biography,  and  that  an  enumeration  of 
his  accomplishments  in  music  and  poetry 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  it.  But 
if  the  "  Apologia  "  does  not  in  terms  con- 
tradict, it  gives  no  direct  countenance  to 
Mr.  Mozley's  statement  that  Mrs.  New- 


man, born  of  a  Huguenot  family,  "  was 
from  first  to  last  thoroughly  loyal  to  her 
family  traditions,  and  all  the  early  teach- 
ing of  her  children  was  that  modified 
Calvinism  which  retained  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  as  a  text,  but  put  into  young 
hands  Watts,  Baxter,  Scott,  Romaine, 
Newton,  Milner  —  indeed,  any  writer  who 
seemed  to  believe  and  feel  what  he  wrote 
about." 

Calvinism,  even  in  a  modified  form,  is 
not.  so  pleasant  a  creed  as  to  leave  room 
for  dissatisfaction  if  any  one  can  be  shown 
not  to  be  imbued  with  it;  and  in  the  As- 
sembly's Catechism  it  still  exhibits  feat 
ures  so  shocking  that  we  can  well  under- 
stand the  indignation  which  the  imputation 
of  it  would  rouse  in  minds  for  whom  it 
has  no  attraction.  The  Catechism  states, 
in  the  broadest  and  baldest  way,  the  sev- 
erance of  mankind  into  the  small  body 
of  the  elect  who  must  be  saved  in  spite 
of  themselves,  and  the  larger  body  of  the 
reprobate  whose  ruin  even  divine  power 
is  unable  to  avert.  We  welcome,  there- 
fore, the  assurance  of  Mr.  Francis  New- 
man that  Mrs.  Newman  was  free  of  all 
leanings  to  Calvinism  in  any  shape ;  nor 
are  we  sorry  to  learn  that  she  never  in- 
troduced, either  to  him,  or,  as  he  believes, 
to  any  of  her  children,  any  one  of  the 
books  named  by  Mr.  Mozley.  Not  only 
is  it,  he  declares,  untrue  that  she  taught 
him  or  them  the  Assembly's  Catechism, 
but  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  seea 
it,  while  he  is  quite  sure  that  in  his  fa- 
ther's house  he  never  heard  of  its  name 
or  its  existence.  On  this  subject  we  have 
in  the  "Apologia"  only  the  following 
sentence:  — 

I  was  brought  up  from  a  child  to  take  great 
delight  in  reading  the  Bible;  but  I  had  no 
formed  religious  convictions  till  I  was  fifteen. 
Of  course  I  had  perfect  knowledge  of  my  cate- 
chism. 

We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  words 
"  my  catechism  "  must  denote  the  cate- 
chism which  he  would  regard  as  his  own 
so  long  as  he  remained  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England;  and  this  catechism, 
it  is  quite  certain,  could  not  be  that  of 
the  Assembly  of  Westminster.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  understand  precisely  what 
may  be  meant  by  the  absence  or  lack  of 
formed  religious  opinions  in  his  early 
youth.  If  we  follow  Mr.  Mozley,  we 
shall  suppose  that  Dr.  Newman  refers  to 
the  sudden  passage  from  death  to  life, 
from  deliberate  rebellion  to  absolute  sub- 
mission, from  love  of  iniquity  to  love  of 
goodness,    which,   according    to    certain 
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schools,  is  the  immediate  result  of  the 
instantaneous  conversion  wrought  in  the 
elect  and  in  these  alone.  "  He  expected," 
Mr.  Mozley  tells  us,  "to  be  'converted;' 
in  due  time  he  was  '  converted  ; '  and  the 
day  and  hour  of  his  conversion  he  has 
ever  remembered,  and  no  doubt  observed." 
This  description  scarcely  tallies  with  the 
account  in  the  "Apologia,"  which  speaks 
only  of  a  "great  change  of  thought." 

I  fell  under  the  influences  of  a  definite  creed, 
and  received  into  my  intellect  impressions  of 
dogma  which,  through  God's  mercy,  have  never 
been  effaced  or  obscured. 

But  far  from  adding  that  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  the  change  has  been  commem- 
orated continuously  to  the  present  time. 
Dr.  Newman  goes  on  to  say  that  the  feel* 
ing  itself,  in  its  Calvinistic  aspect,  soon 
passed  away.  The  reason  for  its  thus 
vanishing  is  obvious.  He  had  never  em- 
braced the  negative  side  of  the  Calvinistic 
theory  of  conversion.  He  looked  upon 
himself  as  predestined  to  salvation;  he 
thought  of  others  as  "  simply  passed  over, 
not  predestined  to  eternal  death,"  adding 
that,  like  his  beloved  teacher,  Thomas 
Scott,  of  Aston  Sandford,  he  rejected  the 
latter  proposition  as  a  detestable  doctrine. 

The  passage  is  significant  as  showing 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Dr.  Newman 
has  always  clung  to  the  idea  of  dogma  as 
the  declaration  of  an  external  visible  au- 
thority, not  as  the  statement  of  truth 
which  remains  unaffected  whether  it  be 
declared  by  such  an  authority  or  not. 
We  can  therefore  take  these  sentences 
along  with  Mr.  Mozley's  declaration,  else- 
where made,  that  "  Newman  was  always 
for  a  thorough  religious  conversion,  with 
a  real  sense  of  it;  a  deep  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  doctrinal  truths,  and  an  ab- 
solute devotion  to  its  claims."  But  Mr. 
Mozley  had  spoken  of  conversion  at  the 
outset  as  an  instantaneous  passage  from 
one  type  of  character  to  another ;  and 
this  we  fail  to  reconcile  with  a  later  pas- 
sage in  which  he  speaks  of  Newman  as 
maintaining  such  a  change  to  be  impossi- 
ble, and  as  claiming  for  himself  "to  have 
been  substantially  the  same  from  first  to 
last,  only  in  progress  and  development; 
under  heaven-sent  guidances,  impulse, 
and  assistance."  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  charge  of  inconsistency  may  apply 
both  to  Mr.  Mozley  and  to  Dr.  Newman. 
The  latter,  it  seems,  was  disposed  not 
merely  to  approve  the  notion  of  a  York- 
shire schoolmaster  that  men  never  change, 
but  to  formulate  a  theory  accounting  for 
deaths   chronologically  premature.     Per- 


sons so  removed  had  done,  he  supposed, 
all' the  good  they  could  do  or  were  likely 
to  do,  and  they  were  suddenly  withdrawn 
because  they  would  do  no  more  or  could 
do  no  more,  although  the  prolonged  life 
of  many  who  had  altogether  survived 
their  work  was  a  fact  calling  not  less  ur- 
gently for  an  explanation.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  difficulty  in  framing  theories 
which  account  for  certain  sets  of  phe- 
nomena only;  and  the  illustrations  of 
such  theories  may  exhibit  no  little  humor. 
Such  'an  illustration,  we  are  told,  Dr. 
Newman  gave,  when  Mr.  Mozley's  ser- 
vant drove  him  in  a  pony  trap  from  Chol- 
derton  to  Salisbury,  eleven  miles. 

The  poor  man,  who  was  gardener,  and 
always  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  coun- 
try and  things  in  general,  talked  the  whole 
way.  The  next  letter  from  Newman  ended 
with,  "  Pony  went  well ;  so  did  Meacher's 
tongue.  Shoot  them  both.  They  will  never 
be  better  than  they  are  now ! "  (Vol.  i.,  p. 
209.) 

An  inconsistency  still  more  marked  is 
exhibited  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Oxford  movement.  Richard  Hurrell 
Froude  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
such  as  the  most  rigid. of  sacerdotalists 
might  rejoice  to  attain  ;  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  Hildebrand  or  Becket  to 
unite  the  most  extravagant  ecilesiastical 
pretensions  with  extreme  hatred  of  other 
religious  bodies  which  put  forth  like 
claims,  and  in  such  instances  there  is  in 
truth  no  difference  of  opinion,  except  as 
to  the  geographical  centre  of  power. 
Froude,  therefore,  might  insist  on  these 
pretensions,  and  yet  remain  an  Anglican 
of  the  Anglicans.  The  only  question  is 
whether  he  did  so  or  did  not.  Mr.  Moz- 
ley speaks  of  him  as  always  somewhat  in 
advance  of  Newman,  but  st:!l  as  rctu'-ning 
from  his  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
1833  "  more  utterly  set  against  Roman 
Catholics  than  he  had  been  before.  His 
conclusion  was  that  they  held  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness  ;  that  they  were  wretched 
Tridentines  everywhere  and,  of  course, 
ever  since  the  Reformation  ;  that  the  con- 
duct and  behavior  of  the  clergy  was  such 
that  it  was  impossible  they  could  believe 
what  they  professed ;  that  they  were  idol- 
aters in  the  sense  of  substituting  easy 
and  good-natured  divinities  for  the  God 
of  Truth  and  Holiness."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  304.) 
In  his  "  Remains  "  Froude  was  allowed 
to  speak  unreservedly  for  himself.  No 
attempt  was  made  by  his  editors  to  soften 
or   modify   any  of   his    utterances;    and 
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upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Mozley  remarks,  they 
were  right,  "for  no  one  ever  charged,  or 
could  now  charge,  on  Froude  that  his  ex- 
pressions had  brought  any  one  to  Rome, 
or  could  doubt  that  Froude  himself  was 
Anglican  to  the  last." 

With  this  we  need  only  contrast  the 
following  sentences  in  Dr.  Newman's 
*'  Apologia."     Froude,  we  are  here  told, 

had  an  intellect  as  critical  and  logical  as  it  was 
speculative  and  bold.  Dying  prematurely,  as 
he  did,  and  in  the  conflict  and  transition  state 
of  opinions,  his  religious  views  never  reached 
their  ultimate  conclnsion,  by  the  very  reason 
of  their  multitude  and  their  depth.  His  opin- 
ions arrested  and  influenced  me,  even  when 
they  did  not  gain  my  assent.  He  professed 
openly  his  admiration  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  his  hatred  of  the  Reformers.  .  .  .  He  felt 
scorn  of  the  maxim,  "The  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  and  he 
gloried  in  accepting  tradition  as  a  main  instru- 
ment of  religious  teaching.* 

It  seems,  indeed,  strange  that  the  por- 
trait of  Hurrell  Froude  drawn  by  Newman 
in  the  "Apologia"  should  not  have  led 
Mr.  Mozley  to  reconsider  some  state- 
ments which  he  advances  with  absolute 
confidence.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
tendency  Romewards,  or  in  any  other 
direction,  may  exist  for  a  time  without 
being  known  to  those  who  are  affected  by 
it ;  and  in  the  same  way  Newman's  lan- 
guage in  1833  may  have  given  no  signs  of 
steps  to  be  taken  some  years  later;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that  a  strong  leaning  to, 
and  indeed  a  preference  for,  the  Roman 
Church,  was  for  Hurrell  Froude  no  reason 
for  deserting  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  that  from  him  Newman 
learnt  to  regard  this  position  as  legiti- 
mate. 

It  is  difficult  [he  says]  to  enumerate  the  pre- 
cise additions  to  my  theological  creed  which  I 
derived  from  a  friend  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 
He  made  me  look  with  admiration  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the  same  degree  to 
dislike  the  Reformation.  He  fixed  deep  in  me 
the  idea  of  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and 
he  led  me  gradually  to  believe  in  the  Real 
Presence. t 

It  is  little  better  than  a  quibble  to  pre- 
tend that  minds  in  such  a  state  are  not 
in  substantial  harmony  with  the  dogmatic 
system  of  the  Roman' Church.  The  hon- 
esty of  men  who  with  such  convictions 
retain  their  position  in  the  English  Church 
is  another  question,  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled quite  so  easily  perhaps  as  Mr.  Mozley 

*  Apologia,  p.  85. 
t  Apologia,  p.  87. 


seems  to  think.  Such  conduct  may  be 
made  to  look  very  black  ;  but,  the  aspect 
being  changed,  it  may  assume  a  fairer 
hue.  Speaking  of  some  French  priests 
whom  he  met  at  Caen  in  1843,  ^^r.  Moz- 
ley tells  us  that  "  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  Newman  would  join  their  communion, 
and  that  he  was  only  lingering  in  order  to 
bring  more  with  him  in  the  end." 

This  [he  adds]  they  seemed  to  think  a  natu- 
ral and  proper  proceeding  ;  and  I  should  doubt 
whether  there  exists  a  Frenchman  capable  of 
thinking  otherwise.  It  may  seem  unwarrant- 
able to  attribute  to  a  great  and  gallant  nation 
a  moral  code  which  few  Englishmen  will  be 
found  to  tolerate  ;  but  France  is  a  military  na- 
tion, and  has  also  ever  been  divided  into  par- 
ties practically  at  war,  and  observing  the  old 
maxim  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  in  war.  We 
Englishmen  hardly  know  what  a  great  blessing 
we  enjoy  in  being  able,  upon  the  whole,  to  ob- 
serve the  code  of  honor,  even  while  we  dis- 
agree.    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  291.) 

This  is  one  of  the  taunts  against  France 
and  Frenchmen  which  Mr.  Mozley  throws 
out  from  time  to  time  with  discreditable 
rashness.  Yet  it  appears  from  his  gro- 
tesque account  of  his  visit  to  Normandy 
that  he  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  the  manners  of  the  French 
people,  and  he  seems  never  before  to  have 
been  inside  a  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  seems  to  us  the  height  of  fatuous  im- 
pertinence to  assume  that  "we  English- 
men "  have  a  sense  of  honor  to  which  the 
French  cannot  attain  because  they  are  "a 
military  nation  :  "  and  certainly  that  high 
sense  of  honor  was  not  universal  amongst 
Mr.  Mozley's  priestly  friends  and  asso- 
ciates. 

For  at  this  very  time  Mr.  Spencer,  af- 
terwards  known  more  widely  as  Father 
Ignatius,  was  urging  on  his  party  pre- 
cisely the  conduct  which  commended 
itself  to  the  priests  at  Caen.  "  Let  us  re- 
main quietly  for  some  years  till,  by  God's 
blessing,  the  ears  of  Englishmen  are  be- 
come accustomed  to  hear  the  name  of 
Rome  pronounced  with  reverence."  At 
the  end  of  this  term  you  will  soon  see  the 
fruits  of  our  patience.  In  truth,  wherever 
there  is  compromise,  we  must  expect  to 
see  the  terms  on  which  it  rests  strained 
from  time  to  time  at  either  end.  That 
there  are  elements  of  compromise  both  in 
the  articles  and  in  the  formularies  of  the 
English  Church,  is  a  fact  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  and  the  large  extent  to  which  the 
compromise  may  be  lawfully,  though  not 
honorably,  carried  in  the  direction  of  Ro- 
man teaching,  has  been  authoritatively 
laid  down     in    the     Bennett  judgment. 
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Whether  the  amount  of  liberty  exercised 
by  the  vicar  of  Frome  would  have  per- 
manently satisfied  Mr.  Spencer,  we  may 
well  doubt  ;  but  that  there  are  honest 
English  "eriilemen  who  cannot  see  why 
the  terms  of  compromise  may  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  indulgently  on  the  side  of 
Laud  as  on  that  of  Baxter,  we  cannot 
doubt  at  all;  and  the  admiration  for 
Rome  on  the  one  side  balances  the  ad- 
miration of  nonconformity  on  the  other. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  value  of  the 
reminiscences  which  form  the  bulk  of 
these  volumes  must  be  tested  in  details 
affecting  personal  interests  and  feelings, 
and  sometimes  trenching  on  painful  top- 
ics. But  the  necessity  exists  ;  and  only 
by  seeing  how  matters  stand  in  two  or 
three  instances  can  we  reasonably  con- 
vince ourselves  that  careful  examination 
may  produce  the  same  results  in  others. 
The  world  has  already  dealt  somewhat 
freely  with  the  relations,  or  the  supposed 
relations,  between  Cardinal  Newman  and 
his  brother  Mr.  Francis  Newman.  Such 
relations  need,  of  course,  the  most  deli- 
cate handling;  and  here  assuredly  Mr. 
Mozley  would  have  done  well  to  try  his 
own  memory  by  the  impressions  lelt  on 
those  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The 
matter  is  not  one  of  intrinsic  importance. 
The  public  is  not  greatly  concerned  in  de- 
termining the  degrees  of  cleverness  or 
other  qualities  in  a  family.  But  when  two 
brothers  have  won  for  themselves  a  name, 
when  in  different  directions  they  have  ex- 
ercised a  large  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  age,  it  becomes  doubly  imprudent 
to  commit  to  paper  recollections  which 
may  not  be  trustworthy.  Mr.  Mozley  is 
anxious  to  make  good  what  he  regards  as 
serious  omissions  in  Dr.  Newman's 
"  Apologia,"  forgetting  that  that  work 
contains  professedly  a  history  not  of  his 
life,  but  only  of  his  religious  opinions; 
and  for  this  reason  he  speaks  of  the 
school  at  Ealing,  in  which  Newman  rose 
almost  at  a  bound  to  the  head,  "where, 
before  long,  he  was  followed  by  his  no 
less  remarkable  and  even  more  precocious 
brother,  Frank  Newman.  From  boyliood 
the  two  brothers  had  taken  the  opposite 
sides  on  every  possible  question,  and  per- 
haps the  fact  that  one  of  the  born  dispu- 
tants was  more  than  four  years  younger 
than  the  other  accounts  somewhat  for 
their  respective  lines  of  divergence.  If 
they  argued  at  all  on  an  equality,  the 
younger  must  be  the  cleverer,  the  elder 
more  mature."  On  this  point  Dr.  New- 
man, in  his  "Apologia,"  says  nothing; 
nor  is  this  description  warranted  by  any 


statements  of  Mr.  Francis  Newman  in  his 
"  Fliases  of  P'aith."  It  seems,  in  truth,  to 
be  far  removed  from  fact.  The  precocity 
was  exhibited  not  by  the  younger  brother, 
but  by  the  elder,  who  soon  found  himself 
in  circumstances  which  forced  him  into 
a  premature  leadership.  The  brothers 
started  from  a  common  ground,  where  a 
general  agreement  left  no  room  for  any- 
thing like  angry  debate  or  painful  argu- 
ment, until  the  mind  of  the  elder  began  to 
show  that  the  impression  of  the  Augus- 
tinian  City  of  God  was  already  deeply  en- 
graven upon  it.  The  difference  began 
when  the  elder  formulated  his  ideas  of  an 
external  infallible  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  ;  but  even  when  this  was  met  by  the 
counter  assertion  that  the  choice  between 
Rome  and  Canterbury  as  such  an  author- 
ity was  a  mere  geographical  accident, 
there  was  nothing  of  that  prolonged  dis- 
puting on  which  Mr.  Mozley  lays  stress. 

The  banquet  to  which  Mr.  Mozley  in- 
vites his  readers  is  both  rich  and  varied  ; 
but  we  cannot  say  that  the  entertainment 
places  us  altogether  at  our  ease.  If  all 
the  personages  of  whom  he  speaks  were 
wholly  unknown  to  us,  we  might  resign 
ourselves  to  the  comfortable  supposition 
that  his  judgments  of  them  are  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  just  >and  right.  But 
each  fresh  mistake  abates  our  confidence, 
while  it  makes  us  feel  that  Mr.  Mozley's 
reliance  on  his  power  of  recollection  is 
vastly  too  great.  He  remembers  the  en- 
thusiastic praises  bestowed  on  Arnold  by 
Rugby  boys  during  their  Oxford  resi- 
dence, and  the  wealth  of  oracular  sayings 
for  which  they  professed  themselves  in- 
debted to  him.  "Had  I  memory,"  he 
adds,  "or  had  I  kept  a  journal,  I  should 
now  be  able  to  reproduce  hundreds  of 
them."  But  the  lack  of  memory  and  the 
absence  of  a  journal  are  serious  hin- 
drances for  an  historian,  and  such  admis- 
sions do  not  allay  our  fears.  With  some 
feelings  of  wonder  we  read  of  Rugby  as 
giving  itself  up,  after  Dr.  WooH's  time, 
to  "  historical  and  philosophical  specula- 
tions," and  it  is  not  without  amusement 
that  we  come  across  some  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  a  public  schoolboy  to  his  head 
master.  Mr.  Mozley  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  application  to  Arnold  for  the 
admission  of  his  brother  James,  the  future 
divinity  professor,  to  Rugby.  The  boy 
was  a  few  months  too  old  ;  and  Mr.  Moz- 
ley was  reconciled  to  the  decision,  which 
at  first  keenly  disappointed  him,  by  the 
fact  that  his  brother  had  a  hesitation  in 
his  speech,  and,  moreover,  that  there 
were  "some  points  of  fatal  resemblance" 
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between  him  and  Arnold.  "Both  were 
independent  in  their  opinions  and  quick 
in  their  tempers.  It  was  only  sixteen 
years  after  this  that  my  brother  published 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  an  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  interesting  review  of 
Arnold's  'Life  and  Correspondence'  by 
Stanley."  At  the  beginning  of  this  period 
dangerous  controversies  were  not  much 
to  be  dreaded  between  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher;  and  long  before  the  sixteen  years 
were  ended  he  might  be  qualified  not 
merely  to  write  a  review  of  his  life,  but 
to  take  part  in  his  work  at  Rugby.  With 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  school 
again,  iMr.  Mozley's  memory  must  have 
played  him  false.  His  brother,  we  are 
told,  would  not  have  been  content  to  be 
in  any  lower  form  than  the  highest  — 
"that  i.s,  Arnold's  own  twenty."  This 
phrase  is  explained  in  another  passage, 
which  tells  us  that 

Arnold  was  now  conducting  Rugby  on  the 
principle  of  selection,  adaptation,  and  careful 
manipulation.  He  was  sending  away  every 
boy  not  likely  to  do  good  to  himself  or  to  the 
school.  Contenting  himself  with  a  general 
oversight  of  the  rest,  he  chiefly  devoted  him- 
self to  the  twenty  boys  most  qualified  to  bene- 
fit by  his  instruction.  He  also  innovated  con- 
siderably on  the  old  routine  of  books  and 
studies.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
innovation  than  to  occupy  lads  of  sixteen  and 
under  in  the  unfathomable  problems  of  Nie- 
buhr's  "Roman  History."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  255.) 

This  passage  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  inaccuracies  into  which 
a  writer  with  a  singular,  if  not  a  fatal, 
facility  for  painting  rapidly  and  broadly 
may  fall.  Had  he  said  that  Arnold  did 
not  hesitate  to  send  away  a  boy  who  was 
manifestly  doing  himself  or  the  school 
harm,  he  would  have  hit  the  mark  fairly 
enough.  Had  he  looked  at  Stanley's 
"Life  of  Arnold,"  he  would  have  seen 
there  that  the  head  master's  form  was  the 
sixth,  and  not  the  twenty,  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Bonamy 
Price;  and  had  he  cared  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  teaching  of  the  school  forty 
years  ago,  he  would  have  found  that  Nie- 
buhr's  '•  Roman  History  "  was  not  a  text- 
book for  the  sixth,  and  therefore  not  for 
any  other  form,  and  that  the  business  of 
the  boys  was  to  get  up  their  lessons  in 
Herodotus,  Livy,  or  any  other  author,  as 
best  they  could,  and  then  to  benetit  by 
such  instruction  as  their  more  widely-read 
teacher  could  impart  to  them.  Lastly, 
had  he  spent  a  little  time  on  the  historical 
criticism  of  tiie  last  thirty  years,  he  might 
have  learnt  that  Niebuhr's  "  Roman  His- 


tory "  is  not  a  storehouse  of  unfathom- 
able problems,  but  little  more,  unfortu- 
nately, than  a  house  of  cards,  very  rudely 
shaken,  if  not  demolished,  by  the  unspar- 
ing scrutiny  of  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis. 

Arnold,  however,  was  a  thinker  as  well 
as  a  teacher,  a  Christian  as  well  as  an 
historian,  with  very  decided  views  on  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  faith,  and  religion, 
and  on  his  duty  with  reference  to  them. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  keep  silence  if  there 
were  evils  in  Church  or  State  which  called 
for  correction  ;  still  less  could  he  fail  to 
lift  up  his  voice  and  cry  aloud  if  he  saw 
any  possessed  by  beliefs  which  seemed 
to  him  to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  all 
trust  in  God  and  in  the  moral  government 
of  the  world.  Such  a  danger  he  thought 
that  he  saw  in  the  growth  of  a  party  at 
Oxford  which  made  human  salvation  de- 
pend on  the  perfection  and  soundness  of 
an  organization  which  appeared  to  him  a 
mere  mechanism.  These  convictions  he 
expressed  with  irrepressible  earnestness, 
and  with  a  vehemence  which  his  oppo- 
nents could  not  fail  to  regard  as  excessive 
and  unwarrantable.  It  was  his  belief  that 
all  Christendom  and  all  mankind  are  in 
the  hands  of  God,  who  is  dealing  with 
each  mercifully  and  justly,  and  that  their 
condition  in  his  sight  is  determined  by 
the  sincerity  of  their  motives  and  the 
purity  of  their  lives,  and  not  primarily  by 
their  position  in  any  ecclesiastical  system  ; 
that  Church  order  and  Church  govern- 
ment are,  like  all  order  and  government, 
indispensably  necessary,  that  they  may 
be  inestimable  blessings,  or  may  become 
instruments  of  perversion  and  corruption, 
and  that  they  must  inevitably  become  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  letter 
is  in  any  matter  made  to  take  the  jjlace  of 
the  spirit,  and  the  shadow  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  the  substance.  Believing  that  this, 
and  only  this,  could  be  the  result  of  the 
new  Oxford  teaching,  how  could  he  do 
otherwise  than  speak  out  plainly  and 
strongly  ?  Without  holding  that  the 
whole  work  of  the  Reformation  was  per- 
fect, he  could  yet  insist  that,  if  the  new 
teaching  should  prevail,  the  great  upris- 
ing against  the  ecclesiastical  despotism  of 
the  Middle  Ages  would  have  gone  for 
nothing;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  his 
antagonists  should  have  been  much  of- 
fended by  his  words,  when  it  was  their 
secret  or  avowed  determination  that  it 
should  go  for  nothing.  But  strong  words, 
no  doubt,  carry  a  sting,  and  the  article 
which  in  the  pages  of  this  journal*  gave 

*  April,  1836,  "The  Oxford  Malignants."  Stanley, 
"  Life  of  Arnold,"  ii.  9. 
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utterance  to  all  that  he  felt  was  rendered 
perhaps  still  more  stinginsj  by  a  title  not 
devised  by  himself.  If  his  language  was 
too  personal,  this  was  a  matter  for  regret : 
but  no  evil  could  be  more  serious,  and  he 
could  not  meet  it  with  any  weapons  which 
would  be  manifestly  unsuited  to  such  a 
warfare.  He  could  not  describe  as  insig- 
nificant a  struggle  which  might,  he  feared, 
tax  all  the  powers  of  the  combatants  en- 
gaged in  it;  nor  could  he  treat  with  con- 
tempt men  whose  sincerity  and  zeal  gave 
to  their  work  its  dangerous  and  deadly 
impetus.  But  Mr.  Mozley  is  under  the 
impression  that  Arnold  relied  chiefly  on 
these  weapons  of  contempt  and  ridicule; 
and  minsflins:  the  words  of  some  among 
his  pupils,  followers,  or  friends  with  his 
own,  he  has  made  Arnold  responsible  for 
them  all.  Hence  we  are  told  that  Arnold 
tried  to  crush  the  movement  with  social 
contempt. 

Unhappily,  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
pupils  believed  themselves  justified  in  saying 
everything  he  had  said,  and  they  described 
Newman  as  an  unknown  person  at  Oxford, 
seen  in  the  pulpit  once  a  week,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  that  is  "  society." 
In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the 
Apostles  and  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies were  not  in  society,  socially  known  and 
insignificant.  In  that  sense  the  studiously 
contemptuous  expressions  of  Arnold  and  some 
of  his  pupils  may  be  true.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  395.) 

In  words  still  stronger  we  are  informed 
that  "when  Arnold  discharged  his  torrent 
of  abuse  at  Newman  and  his  friends,  the 
worst  thing  he  had  to  say  of  them  was 
that  they  were  nobodies  in  Oxford;  al- 
most unknown  there;  not  in  society, 
hardly  indeed  admissible,  so  he  insin- 
uated." 

Such  statements  assuredly  ought  not  to 
come  without  a  reference.  The  method 
of  insinuation  was  one  with  which  Ar- 
nold was  not  familiar;  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  Mr.  Mozley  measures 
the  severity  of  adverse  criticism.  To  be 
told  that  we  are  nobodies  is  scarcely  so 
intolerable  a  rebuke  as  to  be  told  that  our 
theories  are  "incompatible  with  all  sound 
notions  of  law  and  government,"  and 
that  we  are  "substituting  a  ceremonial 
for  a  spiritual  Christianity."  In  this  lay 
the  gist  of  Arnold's  censure  ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  it  lay  elsewhere  is  to  run  into  a 
strange  misconception.  Mr.  Mozley  is 
surely  ascribing  to  Arnold  features  for- 
eign to  his  character,  when  he  speaks  of 
him  as  having  a  special  turn  for  specula- 
tion and  a  special  lack  of  practical  aim. 
In  the  following  words,  at  any  rate,  we 


have  little 
ture  :  — 


more  than   an  imasfinarv 


Whether  as  private  tutor  or  as  head  master 
of  Rugby,  Arnold  was  engaged  in  the  most 
laborious  and  engrossing  of  all  occupations, 
seeking  occasional  rel'cf  from  that  drudgery  by 
enquiries  into  the  most  conjectural  regions  of 
history,  or  into  the  political  or  religious  prob- 
lems of  the  future.  He  thus  lived  in  a  world 
of  his  own,  as  despotic  at  his  writing-desk  as 
in  his  school,  and  wielding  his  pen  as  if  it  were 
a  ferule.     (Vol.  ii.,  p.  52.) 

Can  Mr.  Mozley  have  read  the  "  Roman 
History,"  in  which,  so  far  as  it  traverses 
the  regions  of  conjecture,  Arnold  takes 
for  granted  that  the  work  has  all  been 
rightly  done  by  another,  whom  he  follows 
accordingly,  while  he  hastens  onwards 
himself  to  find  his  full  enjoyment  in  re- 
cording the  career  of  Hannibal?  Can  he 
have  spent  much  time  on  the  other  writ- 
ings of  a  man  who  might  perhaps  with 
greater  truth  be  described  as  too  much 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  present  evils 
to  see  not  only  that  there  might  be  more 
than  one  way  of  escaping  from  many  of 
them,  but  that  the  sense  of  despair  is 
strengthened  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
teachings  of  the  past  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  future  ?  To  Mr.  Mozley  all  that  Ar- 
nold said  on  the  Tractarian  movement  in- 
volved a  "ridiculous  misconception,"  we 
must  suppose,  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his 
allies;  but  the  misconceptions  are  not  al- 
together on  one  side.  Stanley's  narrative 
must  be  strangely  misleading,  if  sundry 
baitings  which  Arnold  is  here  said  to  have 
undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  Tory  clergy- 
man, Mr.  Litchfield,  stirred  him  to  par- 
oxysms of  indignation. 

His  imagination  peopled  the  world  with 
Litchfields,  and  he  could  not  hear  of  the  slight- 
est contravention  of  his  opinions  without  im- 
agining some  lively  animal  of  the  same  lively 
species  about  to  spring  on  him.  He  seemed 
to  live  in  a  jungle,  where  every  moving  of  the 
reeds  was  fearfully  significant. 

Such  a  delusion,  however,  would  scarce- 
ly be  greater  than  that  of  Newman's 
friends,  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  "  had  ac- 
cepted the  character  of  Arnold  as  an  ami- 
able enthusiast,  drawn  in  by  Bunsen  .  .  . 
but  still  true  to  his  professions  of  dovelike 
sweetness  and  simplicity."  There  was 
nothing  even  in  the  article  on  the  Oxford 
Malignants  differing  in  kind  from  what 
he  had  said  before  and  what  he  said  after- 
wards. It  furnished  no  warrant  for  the 
inference  that  it  expressed  the  "indigna- 
tion of  a  man  disappointed  of  a  mighty 
ambition,"  and  still  less   that  it  is   the 
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language  of  a  man  who  denudes  himself 
ot  his  "Christian  livery  on  entering  the 
anonymous  arena.  Nor  is  there  any 
more' solid  groundwork  for  the  fancy  that 
"  some  years  after,  from  one  cause  or  an- 
other," "  there  was  a  great  softening  in 
Arnold,  and  when  he  came  up  for  his  lec- 
tures on  ancient  history  and  was  thrown 
into  Newman's  company  at  Oriel,  they 
became  good  friends,  and  so  parted." 
Arnold  delivered  no  lectures  on  ancient 
history.  He  was  not  Camden  Professor. 
The  phrase,  "thrown  into  another's  com- 
pany," implies  something  like  frequent 
intercourse.  From  Arnold's  journal  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  but  one  meet- 
ing between  himself  and  Newman,  when 
they  dined  together  in  Oriel  Hall  —  a 
meeting  of  which  his  biographer  says 
simply  that  he  then  became  "  for  the  first 
time  personally  acquainted  with  that  re- 
markable man,  whose  name  had  been  so 
long  identified  in  his  mind  with  the  theo- 
logical opinions  of  which  he  regarded  Ox- 
ford as  the  centre."  There  was  no  doubt 
courtesy  and  friendliness  between  the 
two  men  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  softening 
towards  the  system  of  dogma  which  was 
daily  acquiring  greater  power  over  the 
mind  of  Dr.  Newman. 

The  career  of  Arnold  stands  out  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den. The  former  is  throughout  consis- 
tent. There  is  no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  his  thought,  no  abandonment  of  any 
definite  line  pursued  for  a  time,  no  laying 
aside  of  any  method  used  vigorously  on 
some  solitary  or  rare  occasion.  The  other 
has  surprised  both  friends  and  foes  by 
what  would  seem  to  be  its  strange  incon- 
clusiveness.  In  its  earlier  portion  and 
towards  its  close  it  exhibits  no  peculiar 
features  ;  but  between  these  two  comes  a 
period  of  strange  philosophic  activity 
which  to  many  brought  a  foreboding  of 
disastrous  change.  The  time  was  at 
hand,  unknown  as  yet  probably  to  Hamp- 
den and  even  to  those  who  were  to  be 
most  active  in  the  work,  when  the  move- 
ment, directed  by  Newman  and  his  friends, 
should  lead  to  the  ransacking  of  the  al- 
most forgotten  stores  of  patristic  litera- 
ture, the  "sad  rubbish"  from  which 
Gaisford  hurried  visitors  to  the  library  of 
Christchurch.  But  before  that  time  came, 
a  blow  was  struck  against  the  method 
apart  from  which  that  patristic  literature 
would  be  altogether  useless.  The  writ- 
ings of  the  P^athers  were,  or  were  supposed 
to  be,  a  storehouse  of  dogma;  but  what 
benefit  would  there  be  in  dogma  if  it  could 
not  be  dealt  with  scientificallv?  and  of 


what  use  again  would  be  the  most  elabo- 
rate fabric  so  reared,  if  there  should  be 
reason  for  suspecting  that  its  foundations 
rested  on  sand  .'*  Not  much  was  known 
of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  but  some  of 
its  terms  were  familiar  sounds,  and  were 
associated  with  beliefs  held  to  be  of  pri- 
mary importance.  The  fact  of  this  con- 
nection excited  but  a  languid  interest,  or 
perhaps  no  interest  at  all,  until  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  startled  by  a  con- 
demnation of  this  terminology  from  the 
university  pulpit.  The  condemnation  was 
based  on  the  definite  ground  that  the 
"speculative  logical  Christianity  which 
survives  among  us  at  this  day  has  been 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  union  and 
peace  of  the  Church  of  Christ."  It  was 
formulated  in  the  propositions  that  the 
"vast  apparatus  of  technical  terms  which 
Christian  theology  now  exhibits"  was 
radically  vicious  and  wrong,  and  that 
"whilst  theologians  of  the  schools  have 
thought  that  they  were  establishing  reli- 
gious truth  by  elaborate  argumentation, 
they  have  been  only  multiplying  and  ar- 
ranging a  theological  language."  The 
fatal  mischief  lay  in  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tem converted  signs  into  things.  "The 
combinatio:!  and  analysis  of  words  which 
the  logicnl  theology  has  produced  have 
given  occa.ion  to  the  passions  of  men  to 
arm  themselves  in  defence  of  the  phan- 
toms thus  called  into  being."  Hampden 
might  naturally  have  supposed  that  a 
challenge  thus  deliberately  given  would 
not  fail  to  be  taken  up  by  those  to  whom 
a  dogmatic  theology  seemed  a  thing  never 
to  be  dispensed  with.  For  a  time,  never- 
theless, no  one  appeared  to  heed  it. 
Hampden  was  not  a  man  likely  to  gather 
around  him  a  throng  either  of  friends  or 
of  enemies.  He  was,  indeed,  in  Mr.  Moz- 
ley's  uncomplimentary  language, 

one  of  the  most  unprepossessing  of  men.  He 
was  not  so  much  repulsive  as  utterly  unattrac- 
tive. There  was  a  certain  stolidity  about  him 
that  contrasted  strongly  with  the  bright,  viva- 
cious,.and  singularly  lovable  figures  with  whom 
the  eyes  of  Oriel  men  were  then  familiarized. 
Even  the  less  agreeable  men  had  life,  candor, 
and  not  a  little  humor.  Hampden's  face  was 
inexpressive,  his  head  was  set  deep  in  his 
broad  shoulders,  and  his  voice  was  harsh  and 
unmodulated.  Some  one  said  of  him  that  he 
stood  before  you  like  a  milestone  and  brayed 
at  you  like  a  jackass.  It  mattered  not  what 
he  talked  about,  it  was  all  the  same,  for  he 
made  one  thing  as  dull  as  another.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  3^0-) 

It  might  well  have  been  supposed  that  the 
lectures   were    forgotten,   when   in    1834 
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Hampden  published  his  pamphlet  on  reli- 
gious dissent  and  the  use  of  relicjious 
tests  in  the  university.  The  challenge 
was  now  conveyed  more  directly.  Instead 
of  attacking  the  scholastic  terminology 
only,  he  "statad  that  the  creeds  were  but 
opiiMons,  for  vviiich  a  man  could  not  be 
answcabl';,  r.nd  that  they  were  expressed 
in  obsolete  phraseology."  The  pamphlet 
contained  a  distinct  proposal  to  abolish 
subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ; 
and  the  orthodox  timidity  of  Englishmen 
began  to  take  alarm.  They  have  been,  it 
would  seem,  unable  to  learn  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  can  maintain  her  author- 
ity without  resorting  to  this  machinery  of 
subscription  ;  and  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  putency  of  truth  thus  indicated  was 
admitted  in  terms  by  Henry  Wilberforce 
in  a  letter  to  the  primate.  The  very  foun- 
dations of  the  faith,  he  argued,  had  been 
a-^sailed  by  the  pamphlet;  and  his  protest, 
if  it  did  nothing  more,  made  Hampden  a 
marked  man,  exposing  him  to  obloquy  on 
one  side,  and  increasing  his  chance  of 
promotion  on  the  other.  The  promotion 
came  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Burton.  Hamp- 
den was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity;  and  if  the  sacerdotal  theory  of 
the  Church  was  to  be  upheld,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  lectures  became  an  indispen- 
sable necessity.  The  cry  of  danger  to  the 
Christian  faith  insured  the  adverse  sen- 
tence of  Convocation,  of  which  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  members  had 
read  the  lectures.  For  the  rest  a  series 
of  extracts  were  supposed  to  render  su- 
perfluous the  task  of  going  through  a  book 
admitted  by  a  general  but  tacit  consent  to 
be  utterly  unreadable.  Eleven  years  later 
the  floodgates  of  controversy  were  re- 
opened, when  Hampden  was  named  for 
the  see  of  Hereford.  The  lectures  had 
not  been  listened  to  when  they  were  de- 
livered ;  they  were  not  read  when  judg- 
ment was  passed  on  them  by  Convocation, 
nor  were  they  read  now  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  annul  the  nomination  of  the 
crown.  But  the  circumstances  of  the 
strife  were  changed. 

Hampden  had  now  to  fight  not  only  for  his 
opinions,  but  still  more  for  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. The  latter  was  an  impregnable  position. 
Hampden  did  nothing,  said  nothing,  and  was 
unassailable.  As  peace  there  must  be  on  the 
bench,  and  he  would  not  submit,  others  must. 
S.  Wilberforce  then  began  to  read  the  lectures 
seriously,  at  least  as  he  had  never  done  before  ; 
and  the  result  was  an  apology  to  Hampden  for 
all  he  had  himself  done,  on  the  plea  of  igno- 
rance.    (Vol.  i.,  p.  27^') 

Thirty-four  years  after  the  delivery  of 
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the  lectures  came  another  recantation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  "  had  done  his  best  for  a 
whole  generation  to  understand  the  lec- 
tures without  the  slightest  success.  As  it 
was  utterly  past  his  power  to  understand 
them,  he  liad  been  clearly  wrong  to  con- 
demn them  on  the  information  of  others." 
The  reason  given  was  an  inability  to  mas- 
ter works  of  an  abstract  character,  the 
last  phrar.e  which  perhaps  could  be  rightly 
used  to  designate  the  lectures. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  strange  history. 
There  had  been  nothing  in  Hampden's 
earlier  career  to  account  for  his  devoting 
himself  to  this  special  task  ;  but  there  was 
something  significant  in  the  close  ac- 
quaintance subsisting  between  himself 
and  the  shy  Spanish  priest  who  had  found 
a  refuge  in  the  haven  of  an  Oriel  fellow- 
ship, and  for  whom  the  throwing  down  and 
the  casting  aside  of  the  scholastic  termin- 
nology  was  nothing  less  than  a  matter  of 
life  and  death.  Blanco  White  made  no 
secret  of  the  disappointment  which  he 
felt  at  the  incompleteness  of  Hampden's 
work  ;  and  the  suspicion  gained  strength 
that  he  himself  had  had  no  small  share  in 
what  had  been  already  done.  So  far  as 
we  can  now  see,  he  had  looked  forward 
to  the  delivery  of  the  lectures  as  to  an 
event  which  would  "seal  the  doom  of  or- 
thodoxy; "and  Hampden's  refusal  to  take 
the  final  plunge  was  for  him,  in  Mr.  Moz- 
ley's  words,  "  the  deathblow  of  a  long- 
cherished  hope."  The  fact  that  Blanco 
White  had  this  share  in  the  composition 
of  the  lectures  has  been  warmly  disputed 
and  confidently  denied  ;  but  the  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  adduced  by  Mr. 
Mozley  seems  amply  to  establish  it. 
There  is  something  extremely  significant 
in  the  slender  acquaintance  which  Hamp- 
den possessed  with  the  subject  before  he 
became  known  to  the  Spanish  exile,  and 
the  comparatively  full  knowledge  which 
he  seems  to  have  attained  subsequently,  a 
knowledge  seemingly  lost  again  later  :n. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  fact.  The  credit 
or  discredit  of  Dr.  Hampden  is  not  the 
point  to  be  dealt  with,  although  his  de- 
fence, if  an}'  defence  be  needed,  is  com- 
plete. 

Is  it  wrong  [Mr.  Mozley  asks]  for  a  man 
charged  with  an  important  public  duty,  and 
undertaking  a  new  and  difficult  task,  full  of 
peril,  to  avail  himself  of  the  only  informant, 
the  only  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject, 
within  reach,  that  informant  being  also  an  old 
and  intimate  friend?  Would  it  have  befitted 
the  lecturer  himself,  his  position,  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  university,  to  neglect  an  opportunity 
ready  at  hand,  and  of  a  very  exceptional  char- 
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acter  ?  There  is  no  such  folly,  no  such  cause 
of  utter  breakdown  and  disgrace,  as  the  silly 
pride  of  doing  things  by  oneself,  without  assist- 
ance. Hampden  never  claimed  that  originality, 
which,  as  often  as  not,  is  the  parent  of  error. 
He  was  a  laborious  and  conscientious  reader 
and  thinker,  whose  chief. anxiety  seems  to  have 
been  to  work  on  a  recognized  foundation,  and 
to  use  all  the  means  at  hand  for  doing  his  work 
as  well  as  he  could.  What,  then,  are  uni- 
versities made  for,  if  not  to  bring  students 
together,  and  enable  them  to  compare  notions 
and  render  mutual  services.'*  Nor  does  a 
statesman  or  an  orator  demean  himself,  and 
practise  a  fraud,  because  he  avails  himself  of 
professionals  and  experts. 

Mr.  Mozley  has  in  this  instance  fairly 
made  good  his  statement.  He  has  put 
together  a.  strong  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  for  most  of  it  he  insists 
that  he  speaks  of  his  own  personal  knowl- 
edge. In  one  or  two  other  cases  it  is  not 
impossible  that  his  account  may  be  right, 
and  the  explanation  of  his  critics  wrong. 
Of  all  the  prominent  workers  in  the  new 
Oriel  or  Oxford  movement,  Keble  has 
been  most  surrounded  with  something  of 
a  saintly  halo;  and  he  who  would  ques- 
tion the  beauty  of  his  character  would 
betray  only  his  own  folly.  But  the  deep 
reverence  of  friends  is  sometimes  unduly, 
although  pardonably,  offended,  if  some 
flaws  are  pointed  out  in  what  to  them 
may  seem  wellnigh  perfect ;  and  as  Dr. 
Newman  has  said,  Keble's  name  was 
spoken  "with  reverence  rather  than  ad- 
miration "  sixty  years  ago. 

When  one  day  I  was  walking  in  High  Street 
with  my  dear  earliest  friend  just  mentioned, 
with  what  eagerness-did  he  cry  out,  "There's 
Keble  ! "  and  with  what  awe  did  I  look  at  him  ! 
Then,  at  another  time,  I  heard  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  my  college, give  an  account  how  he  had  just 
then  had  occasion  to  introduce  himself  on 
some  business  to  Keble,  and  how  gentle,  cour- 
teous, and  unaffected  Keble  had  been,  so  as 
almost  to  put  him  out  of  countenance.  Then, 
too,  it  was  reported,  truly  or  falsely,  how  a 
rising  man  of  brilliant  reputation,  the  present 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Dr.  Milmau,  admired  and 
loved  him,  adding  that  somehow  he  was  un- 
like any  one  else.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  219.) 

Mr.  Mozley  was  less  contented  to  live 
in  this  atmosphere  of  worship.  He  speaks 
of  Keble  with  hearty  appreciation  as  the 
sun  of  the  little  Oriel  world.  "His  na- 
ture, indeed  his  very  appearance,  was  such 
as  to  move  the  affection  of  all  about  him, 
and  he  could  hardly  ever  have  the  least 
need  of  those  rebukes  and  contradictions 
that  pursue  ordinary  people  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  indeed  later  still."  But  the 
fact  remained  that  he  had  grown  up  "  in 


what  may  be  called  the  sacred  seclusion 
of  old  English  family  life,  among  people 
enjoying  a  perfect  harmony  of  taste  and 
opinion." 

Such  a  training  [Mr.  Mozley  thinks]  had  not 
that  admixture  of  roughness  which  is  necessary 
to  fit  a  man  for  the  work  of  this  rude  world. 
He  could  only  live  in  a  calm  and  sweet  atmo- 
sphere of  his  own.  He  had  not  the  qualities 
for  controversy  or  debate,  which  are  necessary 
for  any  kind  of  public  life.  He  very  soon  lost 
his  temper  in  discussion.  It  is  true  there  were 
one  or  two  in  our  college  who  really  might 
have  tried  the  temper  of  an  angel  ;  but  there 
really  was  no  getting  on  with  Keble  without 
entire  agreement,  that  is,  submission. 

This  criticism  is  not  unnaturally  re- 
sented by  Dr.  Pusey.  To  Mr.  Mozley's 
remark  that  Keble  "had  renounced  ail 
hope  of  promotion,"  he  replies  that  Keble 
could  not  renounce  what  he  had  never  en- 
tertained. The  charge  of  irritability  in 
argument  he  meets  by  the  retort  that  Mr. 
Mozley's  mind  was  not  fitted  to  appreciate 
either  Keble  or  Newman,  and  that,  with- 
out meaning  any  harm,  he  wrote  off-hand 
of  Keble  as  he  would  of  any  man  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Pusey,  "of  course,  never  wit- 
nessed any  loss  of  temper  in  him,"  and 
that  to  which  Mr.  Mozley  seemed  such 
was  only  "  the  pain  which  it  gave  him  to 
hear  the  truth  contradicted."  The  de- 
fence is  singularly  characteristic.  We 
seldom  encounter  opposition  from  those 
with  whom  we  wholly  agree,  and  we  have 
only  to  regard  as  the  truth  a  number  of 
propositions  which  make  up  virtually  the 
bulk  of  our  own  opinions;  and  when 
these  are  impugned,  we  may  without  any 
loss  of  temper  show  signs  of  a  pain  which 
shaJl  effectually  arrest  discussion.  The 
number  of  these  propositions  has  always 
a  tendency  to  enlargement;  and  Mr.  Moz- 
ley significantly  remarks  that  this  method 
of  bringing  controversies  to  an  end  "  was 
the  more  lamentable,  in  that  some  very 
small  matters  came  in  those  days  to  be 
raised  into  tests  of  loyalty  and  ortho- 
doxy." 

We  are,  in  truth,  apt  in  greater  or  less 
degree  to  make  our  own  world,  and  it  may 
be  that  men  of  the  world  are  not  the  least 
unlikely  to  take  due  account  of  forms  of 
thought  differing  indefinitely  from  each 
other.  In  Dr.  Pusey's  eyes  Mr.  Mozley 
was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  Mr.  Mozley 
has  certainly  exhibited,  in  a  series  of  pic- 
tures at  once  amusing  and  instructive,  the 
manifold  aspects  of  religious  and  intel- 
lectual life  at  Oxford  in  the  earlier  half  of 
the  present  century.  Lessons  not  unim- 
portant may  be  learned  from  those  por- 
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tions  of  his  narrative  wiiich  most  provoke 
a  smile.  The  history  of  the  Noetic  party 
at  Oriel,  and  of  the  more  distinctly  eccle- 
siastical school  which  followed  it,  may  be 
grave  and  dignified  enough ;  but  there 
were  other  parties  or  schools  which  ex- 
hibited no  dignity  at  all.  Such  was  the 
little  society  gathered  at  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  which  was  intended  "to  be  a  burn- 
ing and  shining  light  in  the  surrounding 
da.rkness."  The  brightness  was  not  a 
physical  one. 

These  Edmund  Hail  men  could  be  known 
anywhere.  They  were  either  very  shabby  or 
very  foppish.  They  all  had  the  look  of  dirt, 
which,  perhaps,  was  not  their  fault,  for  they 
had  dirty  complexions.  How  is  it  that  good- 
ness, poverty,  and  a  certain  amount  of  literary 
or  religious  ambition,  produce  an  unpleasant 
effect  on  the  skin  ? 

They  were  not,  however,  always  birds  of 
a  feather.  Some  few  were  men  of  read- 
ing and  of  learning. 

But  they  did  not  find  theraselvon  at  home, 
and  thev  made  their  escape  to  anoi.her  college 
at  the  lirst  opportunity — Jacobsou  to  wit. 
Matters  must  have  been  even  worse  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century.  An  old  family  friend 
of  mine,  Mr.  Wayland,  together  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Joyce,  who  became  a  popular  private  tutor 
and  used  to  help  Lord  Grenville  to  write  ele- 
giacs on  his  departed  dogs,  found  themselves 
thrown  together  by  misdirected  kindness  in  St. 
Edmund  Hall.  I  cannot  say  that  they  blessed 
the  friends  who  had  so  ordered  their  career. 

Their  feelings  of  disappointment  and 
annoyance  may  well  be  forgiven  under 
the  conditions  which  Mr.  Mozley  goes  on 
to  describe. 

As  the  St.  Edmund  Hall  men  divided  their 
time  between  self -contemplation,  mutual 
amusement,  and  the  reading  of  emotional 
works,  studying  no  history,  not  even  critically 
studying  the  Scriptures,  and  knowing  no  more 
of  the  world  than  sutiiced  to  condemn  it,  they 
naturally,  and  perforce,  were  driven  into  a  very 
dangerous  corner.  This  was  invention.  Their 
knowledge  was  imaginary.  So,  too,  was  their 
introspection,  their  future,  sometimes  even 
their  past.  All  precocity  is  apt  to  take  this 
form.  The  quick  ripening  mind,  for  lack  of 
other  matter,  feeds  upon  itself.  These  j'oung 
men  had  been  reared  on  unsubstantial  and 
stimulating  food;  on  pious  tales,  on  high- 
wrought  death-beds,  on  conversations  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  on  one-sided  biographies. 
Truth  of  opinion,  they  had  always  been  told, 
was  incomparably  more  important  than  truth 
of  fact.  Henry  Wilberforce  used  to  relate  the 
rather  unguarded  speech  of  a  well-known 
archdeacon,  friend  of  Sumner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester :  '•  It's  remarkable  that  all  the  most 
spiritually-minded  men  I  have  known  were  in 
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their  youth  extraordinary  liars."     (Vol.  i.,  p. 
24S0 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  say  where 
the  strict  sense  of  truthfulness  is  most 
thoroughly  fostered.  Such  education  as 
these  St.  Edmund  Hall  men  had,  they 
had  received  probably  either  at  home  or 
in  some  insignificant  school ;  but  else- 
where Mr.  Mozley  seems  to  speak  of  such 
conditions  as  by  no  means  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  the  virtue  which  they  con- 
spicuously lacked.  On  the  Wilberforces 
we  are  told  that  "  one  result  of  a  private 
education  was  their  truthfulness." 

A  public  school,  and  indeed  any  school  so 
large  as  to  create  a  social  distance  between 
the  masters  and  the  boys,  is  liable  to  suffer  the 
growth  of  conventional  forms  of  truth  and  con- 
ventional dispensations  from  absolute  truth. 
Loyalty  to  the  schoolfellows  warps  the  loyalty 
due  to  the  master.  The  world  has  had  many 
a  fling  at  Bishop  Wilberforce's  ingenuity  and 
dexterity,  but  his  veracity  and  faithfulness  can- 
not be  impugned.  He  said  what  he  believed 
or  felt,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word  —  a  fact 
that  must  be  admitted  by  many  who  owe  him 
little  or  nothing. 

But  we  can  scarcely  stop  at  this  point; 
and  in  the  comments  which  follow,  Mr. 
Mozley  is  not  quite  consistent  with  him- 
self. For  the  cultivation  of  truthfulness, 
private  education  stands,  it  seems,  after 
all,  at  a  disadvantage. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  public  schoolboy,  even 
if  he  cuts  a  knot  with  a  good  bold  lie  every 
now  and  then,  on  what  custom  holds  to  be  the 
necessity  of  occasion,  yet  learns  to  manage  the 
whole  matter  of  truth  better  than  he  could  at 
home  or  at  a  private  tutor's.  He  learns  better 
to  distinguish  between  truthful  and  false  char- 
acters, true  and  false  appearances,  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  in  the  coinage  of  morality, 
the  words  that  mean  and  the  words  that  don't 
mean,  the  modes  of  action  likely  to  bear  good 
fruit,  and  the  modes  which  only  promise  or 
pretend.  Every  public  schoolboy  can  say  how 
it  was  S.  Wilberforce  made  some  considerable 
mistakes,  and  hew  it  was  he  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  sinuous  ways  and  slippery  expressions. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  114.) 

These  remarks  leave  the  main  point 
untouched.  Promises  made  by  man  to 
man,  exactness  in  conversation,  and  truth- 
ful judgments  of  others,  do  not  exhaust 
the  conditions  which  may  be  tests  of 
truthfulness.  In  his  private  life  Bishop 
Wilberforce  was  absolutely  trustworthy, 
high-minded,  and  honorable  ;  but  he  was 
also  a  theologian  and  a  politician,  and  in 
both  capacities  he  had  to  deal  with  cir- 
cumstances which  called  not  seldom  for 
wary  treatment,  and  which  exposed  hira, 
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we  think  unjustly,  to  the  charge  of  slip- 
periness  and  insincerity.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  the  bishop's  private  corre- 
spondence in  the  biography  lately  pub- 
lished of  him  without  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  even  more  earnest 
in  his  convictions  than  he  was  supposed 
to  be. 

At  the  outset  of  the  Tractarian  move- 
ment, vast  numbers  had  already  half 
convinced  themselves  that  there  was  a 
well-organized  conspiracy  for  reducing 
Englishmen  under  papal  bondage.  Their 
worst  fears  received  an  absolute  confir- 
mation when,  as  Mr.  Mozley  puts  it,  "a 
man  retiring  and  modest  even  to  a  fault, 
who  could  never  have  seen  a  dozen  peo- 
ple together  without  a  wish  to  hide  him- 
self," made  a  pretty  theory  of  what  all 
the  world  does  in  one  way  "or  another." 
In  Mr.  Mozley's  opinion  the  theory  was 
superfluous  as  well  as  imprudent.  The 
Bible,  he  asserts,  is  now  the  most  univer- 
sal book  in  the  world,  and  where  it  goes 
there  can  be  no  reserve.  This  may  be 
doubted.  The  multiplication  of  books 
does  not  change  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  a  vast  superiority  in  education 
and  learning  will  always  enable  a  man  to 
practise  reserve  with  the  common  folk,  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so.  But  of  Isaac  Wil- 
liams, as  the  one  to  make  the  challenge, 
Mr.  Mozley  may  well  say:  — 

Could  the  man  himself  have  been  exhibited 
at  Exeter  Hall  .  .  .  people  would  h^ve  seen 
what  a  simple  rogue  the  poor  child  was,  what 
an  imitation  Guy  Fawkes,  what  an  innocent 
Inquisitor.  As  it  was,  and  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  man,  the  world  fell,  or  affected  to  fall, 
into  a  paroxysm  of  terror  at  the  infernal  machi- 
nations preparing  against  it.  The  front  line 
of  the  advancing  foe  it  could  venture  to  cope 
with  in  open  fight  and  measure  swords  with. 
It  was  the  awful  indefinite  reserve  and  the 
dark  ambuscade  that  made  ten  thousand  pul- 
pits tremble  to  the  very  foot  of  the  steps.  For 
many  years  after,  whenever  the  preacher  had 
exhausted  his  memory  or  his  imagination,  and 
run  out  his  circle  of  texts  or  ideas,  he  could 
easily  fall  back  on  the  dark  doings  of  Oxford. 
Congregations  of  London  shopkeepers  were 
told  that  Newman  and  Pusey  inculcated  and 
practised  systematic  fraud,  concealment,  and 
downright  lying  in  a  good  cause  —  that  is,  in 
their  own.  When  one  looked  round  to  see  the 
impression  made  by  the  dreadful  charge,  the 
congregation  either  were  so  fast  asleep,  or  they 
were  taking  it  so  easy,  that  they  must  have 
heard  it  often  before,  or  perhaps,  after  all,  did 
not  think  habitual  lying  so  serious  a  matter. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  435.) 

The  alarm,  however,  was  not  simply 
feigned ;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
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said  and  written  to  demonstrate  its  ab- 
surdity, it  is  felt  still.  Individual  men 
may  have  cleared  themselves  of  the  very 
faintest  complicity  with  dissimulation  in 
any  shape ;  but  it  has  not  been  found 
easy  or  even  possible  to  banish  the  fear 
of  systems  which  seem  to  furnish  congen- 
ial soil  for  something  worse  than  mere 
evasion.  The  difficulties  which  surround 
the  subject  are  exceedingly  great ;  and  to 
take  it  in  hand  without  keeping  these 
difficulties  fully  in  sight  is  simply  to  be- 
tray huge  folly.  It  is  precisely  this  folly 
of  which  Mr.  Kingsley  was  guilty  when 
he  made  his  attack  on  Dr.  Newman  in 
person,  and  so  fell  into  a  trap  from  which 
extrication  was  impossible.  It  was  the 
method  of  his  protest  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  his  accusation  that  was  in  fault. 
His  charge  was  mere  water  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian 
Remembrancer  ten  years  before.  The 
allegations  of  this  writer,  even  after  a 
careful  weighing  of  all  that  is  urged  in 
the  appendix  to  Dr.  Newman's  "Apolo- 
gia," remain,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  sub- 
stantially unaffected,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly far  more  serious  than  those  which 
Mr.  Kingsley  made  in  his  unfortunate 
article  in  Macmilla?t^s Mas^azine.  It  is  a 
grave  matter  when  a  writer,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  authoritative  treatises 
on  casuistry,  ends  by  saying  that,  so  long 
as  Liguori's  theory  of  truthfulness  re- 
mains uncondemned,  "  we  must  be  par- 
doned if  we  believe  their  word,  because 
they  are  Christians  —  because  they  are 
men  of  honor  —  because  they  are  En- 
glishmen ;  not  because  they  are,  but  in 
spite  of  their  being,  Romanists."  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  refi^se  to  hear 
Dr.  Newman  when  he  says  that  the  prac- 
tice is  founded  on  the  words  which  warn 
us  against  casting  pearls  before  swine; 
and  that  in  matters  of  practice,  apart  from 
questions  of  teaching,  "great  English, 
writers  simply  declare  that  in  certain  ex- 
treme cases,  as  to  save  life,  honor,  or 
even  property,  a  lie  is  allowable."  *  It  is 
Jeremy  Taylor  who  insists  that  "  to  tell  a 
lie  for  charity,  to  save  a  man's  life,  the  life 
of  a  friend,  of  a  husband,  of  a  prince,  of  a 
useful  and  a  public  person,  hath  not  only 
been  done  at  all  times,  but  commended  by 
great  and  wise  and  good  men."  Jeanie 
Deans  was  brought  up  in  a  sterner  school 
of  morality.  John  Inglesant,  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  the  Jesuits,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  lie  for  his  king,  even  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life. 

*  Apologia,  p.  418. 
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So,  running  out  in  all  directions,  pene- 
trating the  domain  of  poetry  and  art,  pro- 
voking against  itself  reactions,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  in  all  cases  seen  the  is- 
sue, the  great  movement  has  gone  on,  and 
is  indeed' going  on  still.  With  its  origin 
and  progress  are  associated  a  multitude  of 
memorable  names  ;  and  of  many  of  these 
Mr.  Mozley  has  spoken  with  affectionate 
enthusiasm,  of  none  without  tender  sym- 
pathy, or  at  the  least  an  impartial  forbear- 
ance. But  who  shall  say  that  he  has  fully 
appreciated  either  thi»  actors  or  their 
work  ?  Mr.  Mozley  would  assuredly 
make  no  such  imprudent  claim.  Some  of 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them  live  in 
his  pages  pothers,  scarcely  less  important, 
are  barely  seen  within  the  charmed  circle, 
and  such  omissions  seem  to  point  to 
personal  characteristics  in  himself  which 
MH*.  Mozley  would  be  the  last  to  disavow. 
Milman  and  Stanley  are  but  two  out  of 
many,  whose  minds  have  been  in  what- 
ever measure  shaped  and  braced  to  their 
work  by  the  influences  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  and  who  are  destined,  as  we 
believe,  to  mould  in  far  greater  measure 
the  religious  faith  of  Englishmen  here- 
after. These  men  Mr.  Mozley  has,  we 
think,  failed  to  understand,  as  Dr.  Pusey 
holds  him  to  have  failed  in  understanding 
Newman  and  Keble.  It  may  therefore  be 
true  that  though  he  has  lived  through  it, 
he  has,  in  a  certain  sense,  failed  to  under- 
stand the  movement  itself.  He  can  speak 
of  the  theories,  rather  we  should  say  the 
doctrines,  of  the  Apostolical  Succession, 
of  priestly  power,  of  absolution,  and  the 
rest,  but  nowhere,  it  would  seem,  as  going 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Churchman- 
ship,  as  understood  by  Hurrell  Froude,  by 
Keble,  or  by  Newman,  is  nowhere  com- 
pared closely  with  the  church manship  of 
the  older  men,  of  whose  general  excel- 
lence he  speaks  with  genuine  and  hearty 
admiration.  The  time  came  when,  in  the 
orderly  sequence  of  thought,  the  road  to 
which  he  had  committed  himself  brought 
him  to  the  great  alternative,  and  bade 
him,  as  he  thought,  make  choice  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the 
communion  of  Latin  Christendom ;  and 
in  picturing  for  us  the  struggle  through 
which  he  passed  he  has  given  expres- 
sion, on  various  subjects  of  the  great- 
est gravity,  to  thoughts  pointing  to  like 
modes  in  which  other  minds  may  be 
working,  and  of  which  it  will  be  well 
for  his  readers  to  take  account.  But  that 
of  the  primary  conviction  needed  for  an 
irrevocable  decision  there  was  an  uncon- 
scious, or  rather  a  half-conscious,  lack, 


the  following  sentences  are  a  virtual  con- 
fession :  — 

Why  did  I  go  so  far,  and  why  did  I  not  go 
farther  ?  Why  enter  upon  arguments  and  not 
accept  their  conclusions  ?  Why  advance  to 
stand  still,  and  in  doing  so  commit  myself  to 
a  final  retreat?  The  reasons  of  this  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  lay  within  myself,  wide 
apart  from  the  great  controversy  in  which  I 
was  but  an  intruder.  I  was  never  really  seri- 
ous, in  a  sober  business-like  fashion.  I  had 
neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  enter  into  any 
great  argument  with  the  resolution  to  accept 
the  legitimate  conclusion.  Even  when  I  was 
sacrificing  my  days,  my  strength,  my  means, 
my  prospects,  my  peace  and  quiet,  all  I  had, 
to  the  cause,  it  was  an  earthly  contest,  not  a 
spiritual  one.  It  occupied  me,  it  excited  me, 
it  gratified  my  vanity,  it  identified  me  with 
what  I  honestly  believed  a  very  grand  crusade, 
it  offered  me  the  hopes  of  contributing  to  great 
achievements.  But  good  as  the  cause  might 
be,  and  considerable  as  my  part  might  be  in 
it,  I  was  never  the  better  man  for  it,  and,  not 
being  the  better,  I  never  was  the  wiser.  In 
fact,  it  was  to  me,  all  or  most  of  it,  an  outside 
affair. 

The  explanation,  probably,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  All  faiths  rest  on  certain  ultimate 
premisses ;  and  where  a  man  is  honest 
and  single-hearted  it  is  by  these  that  his 
course  is  throughout  '  life  determined. 
No  doubt  there  are  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  and  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
them  elsewhere,  who  never  troubled  them- 
selves about  such  questions;  but  no  man 
has  joined  the  Roman  Church  with  a 
mind  at  ease,  who  had  not  convinced  him- 
self that  only  by  so  doing  he  could  escape 
from  complete  and  irremediable  ruin ; 
and  this  conviction  in  all  but  its  final  stage 
was  fully  formed  in  Dr.  Newman's  mind 
for  years  before  he  made  his  submission. 
In  the  very  striking  and  forcible  part  of 
the  "Apologia"  which  gives  his  "Gen- 
eral Answer  to  Mr.  Kingsley,"  he  declares 
that  as  he  looks  on  this  living,  busy  world 
he  sees  no  reflection  of  its  Creator,  and 
is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  either  there 
is  no  Creator,  or  this  living  society  of 
man  is  in  a  true  sense  "discarded  from 
his  presence."  Hence,  if  there  be  a  God, 
and  since  there  is  a  God,  the  human  race 
is  implicated  in  some  terrible  aboriginal 
calamity,  and  is  out  of  joint  with  the  pur- 
poses of  its  Creator.  If  for  any  this  ruin 
is  to  be  arrested  and  a  method  of  deh'v- 
erance  vouchsafed,  there  must  be  a  con- 
crete representative  of  things  invisible, 
which  shall  have  the  force  and  the  tough- 
ness necessary  to  be  a  breakwater  against 
the  deluge  of  unbelief  and  rebellion. 
There   must  be  "  a  power  in  the  world, 
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ivested  with  the  prerogative  of  infallibil- 
.y  in  reh"gious  matters."  These  prem- 
ises beino;  granted,  it  may,  we  allow,  be 
hard  matter  to  resist  the  conclusion  ; 
lUt  they  must  be  granted  in  full.  It  is 
ot  enough  to  say  that  the  idea  of  moral 
oodness  excludes  that  of  a  mechanical 
Obedience,  and  that  moral  action  and  the 
esponsibility  consequent  upon  it  imply 
hoice;  that  a  bad  choice  involves  indefi- 
lite  mischief;  that  the  divine  purpose  is 
lot  therefore  affected,  and  that  the  divine 
vork  still  advances  to  its  great  consum- 
nation.  We  are  offering  no  arguments 
ind  pronouncing  no  judgment.  Both 
vould  here  be  out  of  place ;  and  there  is 
he  less  need  for  offering  them,  as  we 
lave  had  occasion  lately  to  deal  at  some 
ength  with  these  premisses,  and  with  the 
heological  fabric  which  rests  on  them,  in 
)ur  remarks  on  Dean  Stanley's  "  Chris- 
ian  Institutions."  Dean  Stanley's  an- 
iwer  to  Dr.  Newman's  syllogism  is  also 
:)ur  own ;  and  we  are  content  to  leave 
jehind  us  the  controversies  which  no 
iheories  of  sacerdotalism  have  ever  been 
able  to  settle.  In  some  of  his  comments 
Dn  the  religious  history  of  the  last  half- 
::entury,  Mr.  Mozley  seems  to  have  caught 
the  true  answer  to  the  perplexities  which 
he  has  rather  shaken  off  than  fairly  un- 
ravelled. He  has  at  least  fully  learnt  the 
lesson  that  "everything  warns  us  and 
[:alls  us  to  moderation  and  to  mutual 
toleration;"  and  if  his  mind  had  been 
less  fixed  on  organized  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitutions, he  would  have  seen,  in  Dean 
Stanley's  words,  that  underneath  the  vast 
mass  of  sentiments  and  usages  which 
have  accumulated  round  the  forms  of 
Christianity  "there  is  a  class  of  princi- 
ples—  a  religiqn  behind  the  religion, 
which,  however  dimly  expressed,  has 
given  them  whatever  vitality  they  pos- 
sess." In  this  assurance  we  can  read 
more  cheerfully  the  beautiful  words  with 
which,  at  the  close  of  his  "  Apologia," 
speaking  of  all  those  who  had  with  him 
been  so  united  at  Oxford,  and  so  happy 
in  their  union.  Dr.  Newman  prays  "with 
a  hope  against  hope  that  they  may  even 
now  be  brought  at  length,  by  the  power 
of  the  divine  will,  into  one  fold  under  one 
shepherd." 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

The  summer   went  over   without  any 
special  incident.     August  and  the  grouse 


approached,  or  rather  the  twelfth  ap- 
proached, August  having  already  come. 
Every  bit  of  country  not  arable  or  clothed 
with  pasture,  was  purple  and  brilliant  with 
heather;  and  to  stand  under  the  columns 
of  the  fir-trees  on  a  hillside,  was  to  be 
within  such  a  world  of  "  murmurous 
sound"  as  you  could  scarcely  attain  even 
under  the  southern  limes,  or  by  the  edge 
of  the  sea.  The  hum  of  the  bees  among 
the  heather  —  the  warm,  luxurious  sun- 
shine streaming  over  that  earth-glow  of 
heather-bells  —  what  is  there  more  musi- 
cal, more  complete  ?  These  hot  days  are 
rare,  and  the  sportsman  does  not  esteem 
them  much  ;  but  when  they  come,  the  sun 
that  floods  the  warm  soil,  the  heather  that 
glows  back  again  in  endless  warmth  and 
bloom,  the  bees  that  never  intermit  their 
hum  "  numerous  "  as  the  lips  of  any  poet, 
the  wilder  mystic  note  that  answers  from 
the  boughs  of  the  scattered  firs,  make  up 
a  harmony  of  sight  and  sound  to  which 
there  are  few  parallels.  So  Lord  Mille- 
fleurs  thought  when  he  climbed  up  the  hill 
above  Dalrulzian,  and  looking  down  on 
the  other  side,  saw  the  sea  of  brilliant 
moorland,  red  and  purple  and  golden,  with 
gleams  here  and  there  of  the  liveliest 
green,  —  fine  knolls  of  moss  upon  the 
grey-green  of  the  moorland  grass.  He 
declared  it  was  "  a  new  experience,"  with 
a  little  lisp,  but  a  great  deal  of  feeling. 
Lady  Lindores  and  Edith  were  of  the 
party  with  John  Erskine.  They  had 
lunched  at  Dalrulzian,  and  John  was 
showing  his  poor  little  place  with  a  some- 
what rueful  civility  to  the  Duke  of  Laven- 
der's son.  Millefleurs  was  all  praise  and 
admiration,  as  a  visitor  ought  to  be;  but 
what  could  he  think  of  the  handful  of  a 
place,  the  small  house,  the  little  wood,  the 
limited  establishment?  They  had  been 
recalling  the  Eton  days,  when  John  was, 
the  little  marquis  declared,  far  too  kind  a 
fag-master.  "  For  I  must  have  been  a 
little  wretch,"  said  the  little  fat  man,  fold- 
ing his  hands  with  angelical  seriousness 
and  simplicity.  Lady  Lindores,  who  had 
once  smiled  at  his  absurdities  with  such 
genial  liking,  could  not  bear  them  now, 
since  she  had  taken  up  the  idea  that  Edith 
might  be  a  duchess.  She  glanced  at  her 
daughter  to  see  how  she  was  taking  it, 
and  was  equally  indignant  with  Alille- 
fleurs  for  making  himself  ridiculous,  and 
with  Edith  for  laughing.  "  I  have  no 
doubt  you  were  the  best  fag  that  ever 
was,"  she  said. 

"  Dear  Lady  Lindores  !  always  so  good 
and  so  kind,"  said  Millefleurs,  clasping 
his  little  fat  hands.     "  No,  dearest  lady,  1 
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was  a  little  brute ;  I  know  it.  To  be 
kicked  every  day  would  have  been  the 
right  thing  for  me — and  Erskine,  if  I 
recollect  right,  had  an  energetic  toe  upon 
occasions,  but  not  often  enough.  Boys 
are  brutes  in  general :  with  the  exception 
of  Rintoul,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  a 
little  angel.  How  could  he  be  anything 
else,  born  in  such  a  house  ?  " 

"  If  you  think  Lindores  has  so  good  an 
effect,  Rintoul  was  not  born  there,"  she 
said,  laughing,  but  half  vexed:  for  she 
had  not  indeed  any  idea  of  being  laughed 
at  in  her  turn,  and  she  was  aware  that  she 
had  never  thought  Rintoul  an  angel.  But 
Lord  INIillefleurs  went  on  seriously, — 

'*  Rintoul  will  despise  me  very  much, 
and  so  probably  will  Erskine;  but  I  do 
not  mean  to  go  out  to-morrow.  I  take 
the  opportunity  here  of  breaking  the 
news.  If  it  is  as  fine  as  this,  I  shall  come 
out  here  (if  you  will  let  me)  and  lie  on  this 
delicious  heather,  watch  you  strolling 
forth,  and  listen  to  the  crack  of  the  guns. 
No;  I  don't  object  to  it  on  principle.  I 
like  grouse,  and  I  suppose  that's  the  best 
way  to  kill  them,  if  you  will  take  so  much 
trouble  ;  but  for  me,  it  is  not  my  way  of 
enjoyment.  I  was  not  made  to  be  a  son 
of  civilization.  Do  not  laugh,  Lady  Edith, 
please  ;  you  hurt  my  feelings.  If  you  take 
luncheon  to  the  sportsmen  anywhere,  I 
will  go  with  you  :  unless  you,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  will,  despise  me  too." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  such  a  noble  thinor 
to  shoot  birds.  Lord  Millefleurs." 

"  But  yet  you  don't  dislike  grouse  — 
and  it  must  be  killed  somehow,"  said 
John,  somewhat  irritated,  as  was  natural. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  don't  find  fault  with 
you.  I  see  your  position  perfectly.  It  is 
a  thing  you  have  always  done.  It  is  an 
occupation,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex- 
citement, a  pleasure.  I  have  felt  the  same 
thing  in  California  with  the  cattle.  But 
it  doesn't  amuse  me,  and  I  am  not  a  great 
shot.  I  will  help  to  carry  your  luncheon, 
if  Lady  Lindores  will  let  me,  and  enjoy 
the  spectacle  of  so  many  healthy,  happy 
persons  who  feel  that  they  have  earned 
their  dinner.  All  that  I  sympathize  in 
perfectly.  You  will  excuse  me  saying 
dinner,"  said  Millefleurs,  with  pathos. 
"  When  we  got  our  food  after  a  morning's 
work  we  always  called  it  dinner.  In  many 
things  I  have  quite  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion; but  there  are  some  particulars  still 
in  which  I  slip  —  forgive  me.  May  we  sit 
down  here  upon  the  heather  and  tell 
stories?  I  had  a  reputation  once  in 
that  way.  You  would  not  care  for  my 
stories,  Lady  Edith ;  you  know  them  all 


by  heart.  Now  this  is  what  I  call  de- 
lightful," said  little  Millefleurs,  arranf'ino' 
himself  carefully  upon  the  heather,  and 
taking  off  his  hat.  "  You  would  say  it  is 
lovely,  if  you  were  an  American." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  moor  ?  I  think  it  is 
very  lovely,  with  all  the  heather  and  the 
gorse,  and  the  burns  and  the  bees.  Out 
of  Scotland,  is  there  anything  like  it?" 
Edith  said. 

"Oh  yes,  in  several  places;  but  it  is 
not  the  moor,  it  is  the  moment.  It  is 
lovely  to  sit  here.  It  is  lovely  to  enjoy 
one's  self,  and  have  a  good  time.  Society 
is  becoming  very  American,"  said  Mille- 
fleurs. "  There  are  so  many  about.  They 
are  more  piquant  than  any  other  foreign- 
ers. French  has  become  absurd,  and 
Italian  pedantic;  but  it  is  amusing  to  talk 
a  foreign  language  which  is  in  English 
words,  don't  you  know." 

"You  are  to  come  back  with  them  to 
dinner,  Mr.  Erskine,"  Lady  Lindores  said. 

She  thought  it  better,  notwithstanding 
her  prevailing  fear  that  Millefleurs  would 
be  absurd,  to  leave  him  at  liberty  to  dis- 
course to  Edith,  as  he  loved  to  discourse, 
"  I  hope  you  are  going  to  have  a  fine  day. 
The  worst  is,  you  will  all  be  so  tired  at 
night  you  will  not  have  a  word  to  bestow 
upon  any  one." 

"I  have  not  too  many  at  any  time," 
said  John,  with  a  glance,  which  he  could 
not  make  quite  friendly,  at  the  visitor  — 
who  was  flowing  blandly  on  with  his  lisp, 
with  much  gentle  demonstration,  like  a 
chemical  operator  or  a  prestidigitateiir^ 
with  his  plump  hands.  Our  young  man 
was  not  jealous  as  yet,  but  a  little  moved 
with  envy  —  being  not  much  of  a  talker, 
as  he  confessed  —  of  Millefleurs's  fluency. 
But  he  had  thrown  himself  at  Edith's  feet, 
and  in  this  position  felt  no  bitterness,  nor 
would  have  changed  places  with  any  one, 
especially  as  now  and  then  she  would  give 
him  a  glance  in  which  there  was  a  secret 
communication  and  mirthful  comment 
upon  the  other  who  occupied  the  fore- 
ground. Lady  Lindores  preferred,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  talk  to  her  and  with- 
draw his  observation  from  her  daughter. 
Reluctantly,  against  the  grain,  she  was 
beginning  in  her  turn  to  plot  and  to 
scheme.  She  was  ashamed  of  herself, 
yet,  having  once  taken  up  the  plan,  it 
touched  her  pride  that  it  should  be  car- 
ried out. 

"  I  have  always  found  you  had  words 
enough  whenever  you  wished  to  say 
them,"  she  said.  "  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  everybody  has  that.  And  Lord  Lin- 
dores tells  me  you  don't  do  yourself  jus* 
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tice,  Mr.  Erskine.  He  says  you  speak 
very  well,  and  have  such  a  clear  head.  I 
think,"  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "it  is  you 
who  ought  to  be  in  Parliament,  and  not 
Rinioul." 

"That  is  past  thinking  of,"  John  said, 
with  a  little  heightened  color.  He  thought 
so  -himself;  but  neither  could  the  party 
bear  a  divided  interest,  nor  had  he  him- 
self any  influence  to  match  that  of  Lord 
Lindores. 

"  You  are  going  to  Tinto  on  Tuesday," 
said  Lady  Lindores,  "  with  the  rest?  Do 
you  know,  Mr.  Erskine,  my  boy  has  never 
met  his  brother-in-law  since  that  evening 
here,  when  some  words  passed.  I  never 
could  make  out  what  they  were.  Not 
enough  to  make  a  quarrel  of  ?  not  enough 
to  disturb  Carry " 

"1  do  not  think  so.  It  was  only  a  — 
momentary  impatience,"  John  said. 

"  Mr.  Erskine,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a 
great  favor.  It  is  if  you  would  keep  in 
Rintoul's  company,  keep  by  him;  think, 
in  a  family  how  dreadful  it  would  be  if 
any  quarrel  sprang  up.  The  visit  will  not 
last  long.  If  you  will  keep  your  eye 
upon  him,  keep  between  him  and  tempta- 
tion   " 

John  could  not  help  smiling.  The  po- 
sition into  which  he  was  being  urged,  as 
a  sort  of  governor  to  Rintoul,  was  entirely 
absurd  to  his  own  consciousness.  "  You 
smile,"  cried  Lady  Lindores  eagerly; 
"  you  think  what  right  has  this  woman  to 
ask  so  much  ?  I  am  not  even  a  very  old 
friend." 

"  I  am  laughing  at  the  idea  that  Rintoul 
should  be  under  my  control ;  he  is  more  a 
man  of  the  world  than  I  am." 

"Yes,"  said  his  mother  doubtfully, 
"that  is  true.  He  is  dreadfully  worldly 
in  some  ways;  but,  Mr.  Erskine,  I  wonder 
if  you  will  disapprove  of  me  when  I  say 
it  has  been  a  comfort  to  me  to  tind  him 
quite  boyish  and  impulsive  in  others? 
He  is  prudent  —  about  Edith  for  exam- 
ple." 

"About  — Lady  Edith?"  John  said 
faltering,  with  a  look  of  intense  surprise 
and  anxiety  on  his  face. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lady  Lindores 
was  herself  a  most  imprudent  woman. 
She  gave  him  a  quick,  sudden  glance, 
reddened,  and  then  looked  as  suddenly  at 
the  other  group  :  Millefleurs,  flowing  forth 
in  placid  talk,  with  much  eloquent  move- 
ment of  his  plump  hands,  and  Edith  lis- 
tening, with  a  smile  on  her  face  which 
now  and  then  seemed  ready  to  overflow 
into  laughter.  She  betrayed  herself  and 
all  the  family  scheme  by  this  glance,  —  so 


sudden,  so  unintentional,  —  the  action  of 
one  entirely  unskilled  in  the  difficult  art 
of  deception.  John's  glance  followed 
hers  with  a  sudden  shock  and  pang  of 
dismay.  He  had  not  thought  of  it  before ; 
now  in  a  moment  he  seemed  to  see  it  all. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  moment  too;  for 
Edith  was  slightly  leaning  forward,  look- 
ing at  her  companion  with  a  most  amiable 
and  friendly  aspect,  almost  concealing, 
with  the  forward  stoop  of  her  pretty 
figure,  the  rotund  absurdity  of  his.  She 
smiled,  yet  she  was  listening  to  him  with 
all  the  absorbed  attention  of  a  Desdemo- 
na;  and  the  little  brute  had  so  much  to 
say  for  himself!  The  blood  all  ran  away 
from  John's  healthful  countenance  to  re- 
plenish his  heart,  which  had  need  of  it  in 
this  sudden  and  most  unlooked-for  shock. 
Lady  Lindores  saw  the  whole,  and  shared 
the  shock  of  the  discovery,  which  to  her 
was  double,  for  she  perceived  in  the  same 
moment  that  she  had  betrayed  herself, 
and  saw  what  John's  sentiments  were. 
Some  women  divine  such  feelings  from 
their  earliest  rise  —  foresee  them,  indeed, 
before  they  come  into  existence,  and  are 
prepared  for  the  emergencies  that  must 
follow ;  but  there  are  some  who  are  always 
taken  by  surprise.  She,  too,  became  pale 
with  horror  and  dismay.  She  ought  to 
have  foreseen  it  —  she  ought  to  have 
guarded  against  it;  but  before  she  had  so 
much  as  anticipated  such  a  danger,  here 
it  was  I 

"I  mean,"  she  faltered,  "that  she 
should  —  meet  only  the  best  people,  go  to 
the  best  houses  —  and  that  sort  of  thing ; 
even  that  she  should  be  perfectly  dressed ; 
he  goes  so  far  as  that,"  she  said,  with  an 
uneasy  laugh. 

John  did  not  make  any  reply.  He 
bowed  his  head  slightly,  that  was  all.  He 
found  himself,  indeed,  caught  in  such  a 
whirlpool  of  strange  emotion,  that  he 
could  not  trust  his  voice,  nor  even  his 
thoughts,  which  were  rushing  headlong 
on  each  other's  heels  like  horses  broken 
loose,  and  were  altogether  beyond  his 
control. 

"But  he  is  himself  as  impulsive  as  a 
boy,"  cried  the  unlucky  mother,  rushing 
into  the  original  subject  with  no  longer 
any  very  clear  perception  what  it  was  ; 
"and  Mr.  Torrance's  manner,  you  know, 
is  sometimes  —  offensive  to  a  sensitive 
person.  He  does  not  mean  it,"  she  added 
hurriedly;  "people  have  such  different 
degrees  of  perception." 

"  Yes  —  people  have  very  different  de- 
grees of  perception,"  said  John  dreamily; 
he  did  not  mean  it  as  a  reproach.     It  was 
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the  only  observation  that  occurred  to 
him  ;  his  mind  was  in  too  great  a  turmoil 
to  be  able  to  form  any  idea.  To  think  he 
had  never  budg^ed  from  his  place  at  her 
feet,  and  that  all  in  a  moment  this  should 
have  happened  !  He  felt  as  if,  like  a  man 
in  a  fairy  tale,  he  had  been  suddenly  car- 
ried off  from  the  place  in  which  he  was, 
and  was  hearing  voices  and  seeing  visions 
from  some  dull  distance,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  they  meant. 

Meanwhile  Millefleurs  purled  on  like 
the  softest  little  stream,  smooth  English 
brooklet,  without  breaks  or  boulders.  He 
was  never  tired  of  talking,  and  himself 
was  his  genial  theme.  "  I  am  aware  that 
I  am  considered  egoistical,"  he  said.  "  I 
talk  of  things  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Now,  you  know  most  things  better  than  I 
do  —  oh  yeth  !  women  are  much  better 
educated  nowadays  than  men  ;  but  my 
limited  experiences  are,  in  their  way, 
original.  I  love  to  talk  of  what  I  know. 
Then  my  life  over  yonder  was  such  fun. 
If  I  were  to  tell  you  what  my  mates  called 
me,  you  would  adopt  the  name  ever  after 
by  way  of  laughing  at  me;  but  there  was 
no  ridicule  in  their  minds." 

*'  1  hope  you  don't  think  I  would  take 
any  such  liberty,  Lord  Millefleurs." 

"It  would  be  no  liberty;  it  would  be 
an  honor.  I  wish  you  would  do  it.  They 
called  me  Tommy  over  there.  Now,  my 
respectable  name  is  Julian.  Imagine 
what  a  downfall.  1  knew  you  would  laugh  ; 
but  they  meant  no  harm.  I  acknowledge 
myself  that  it  was  very  appropriate. 
When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
plump  and  not  very  tall  —  I  am  aware 
that  is  a  pretty  way  of  putting  it;  but 
then,  you  don't  expect  me  to  describe  my 
personal  appearance  in  the  coarsest  terms 
—  it  is  so  natural  to  call  him  Tommy.  I 
was  the  nurse  when  any  of  them  were  ill. 
You  have  no  notion  how  grateful  they 
were,  tliese  rough  fellows.  They  used  to 
curse  me,  you  know  —  that  was  their  way 
of  being  civil — and  ask  where  I  had  got 
such  soft  hands."  Here  Millefleurs  pro- 
duced those  articles,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  certain  tenderness.  "  I  was  al- 
ways rather  vain  of  my  hands,"  he  said, 
with  the  most  childlike  naiiiete^  "but 
never  so  much    as  when  Jack   and   Tim 

d d  them,  in   terms  which    I  couldn't 

repeat  in  a  lady's  presence,  and  asked  me 
where  tlie  something  I  had  learned  to 
touch  a  fellow  like  that?  It  occurred  to 
me  after  that  I  might  have  studied  sur- 
gery, and  been  of  some  use  that  way ; 
but  I  was  too  old,"  he  said,  a  soft  little 
sigh  agitating  his  plump  bosom  —  "and 


then  I  have  other  duties.  Fortune  has 
been  hard  upon  me,"  he  added,  raisino- 
pathetically  the  eyes,  which  were  like 
beads,  yet  which  languished  and  became 
sentimental  as  they  turned  upwards.  It 
was  when  he  spoke  of  Jack  and  Tim  that 
Edith  had  looked  at  him  so  prettily,  bend- 
ing forward,  touched  by  his  tale  ;  but  now 
she  laughed  without  concealment,  with  a 
frank  outburst  of  mirth  in  which  the  little 
hero  joined  with  great  good  humor,  not- 
withstanding the  pathos  in  his  eyes. 

This  pair  were  on  the  happiest  terms, 
fully  understanding  each  other;  but  it 
was  very  different  with  the  others,  be- 
tween whom  conversation  had  wholly- 
ceased.  Lady  Lindores  now  drew  her 
shawl  round  her,  and  complained  that  it 
was  getting  chilly.  "  That  is  the  worst 
of  Scotland,"  she  said  —  "you  can  never 
trust  the  finest  day.  A  sharp  wind  will 
come  round  a  corner  all  in  a  moment  and 
spoil  your  pleasure."  This  was  most  un- 
provoked slander  of  the  northern  skies, 
which  were  beaming  down  upon  her  at 
the  moment  \\\\\\  the  utmost  brightness, 
and  promising  hours  of  sunshine;  but 
after  such  a  speech  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  go  down  hill  again  to  the 
house,  where  the  carriage  was  waiting. 
John,  who  lingered  behind  to  pull  himself 
together  after  his  downfall,  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  Edith  lingered  too. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  incapa- 
ble of  saying  anything  to  her.  To  point 
the  contrast  between  himself  and  Mille- 
fleurs by  a  distracted  silence,  that,  of 
course,  was  the  very  thing  to  do  to  take 
away  any  shadow  of  a  chance  he  might 
still  have  !  But  he  had  no  chance.  What 
possibility  was  there  that  an  obscure 
country  gentleman,  who  had  never  done 
anything  to  distinguish  himself,  should 
be  able  to  stand  for  a  moment  against  the 
son  of  a  rich  duke,  a  marquis,  a  million- 
aire, and  a  kind  of  little  hero  to  boot, 
who  had  been  very  independent  and  orig- 
inal, and  made  himself  a  certain  reputa- 
tion, though  it  was  one  of  which  some 
people  might  be  afraid.''  There  was  only 
one  thing  in  which  he  was  Millefleurs's 
superior,  but  that  was  the  meanest  and 
poorest  of  all.  John  felt  inclined  to  burst 
out  into  savage  and  brutal  laughter  at 
those  soft  curves  and  flowing  outlines,  as 
the  little  man,  talking  continuously,  as  he 
had  talked  to  Edith,  walked  on  in  front 
with  her  mother.  The  impulse  made  him 
more  and  more  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
3*et  he  was  so  mean  as  to  indulge  it,  feel- 
ing himself  a  cad,  and  nothing  else. 
Edith    laughed    too,    softly,    under    her 
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breath.  But  she  said  quickly,  "  We 
should  not  laugh  at  him,  Mr.  Erskine. 
He  is  a  very  good  little  man.  He  has 
done  more  than  all  of  us  put  together. 
They  called  him  Tommy  in  America," 
said  the  traitress,  with  another  suppressed 
laugh.  John  was  for  a  moment  softened 
by  the  "we"  with  which  she  began,  and 
the  gibe  with  which  she  ended.  But  his 
ill-humor  and  jealous  rage  were  too  much 
for  him. 

"  He  is  Marquis  of  Millefleurs,  and  he 
will  be  Duke  of  Lavender,'*  he  said,  with 
an  energy  which  was  savage,  trampling 
down  the  tough  heather  under  his  feet. 

Edith  turned  and  looked  at  him  with 
astonished  eyes.  It  was  a  revelation  to 
her  also,  though  for  the  first  moment  she 
scarcely  knew  of  what.  "  Do  you  think 
it  is  for  that  reason  we  like  him,  Mr.  Ers- 
kine ?  How  strange!"  she  said,  and 
turned  her  eyes  away  with  a  proud  move- 
ment of  her  head,  full  of  indignation  and 
scorn.  John  felt  himself  the  pettiness 
and  petulance  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty;  but  he  was  very  unhappy,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  impossible  to  say  or  do 
anything  by  which  he  might  get  himself 
pardoned.  So  he  walked  along  moodily 
by  her  side,  saying  nothing,  while  Lord 
Millefleurs  held  forth  just  a  few  steps  in 
advance.  Edith  bent  forward  to  hear 
what  he  was  saying,  in  the  continued 
silence  of  her  companion,  and  this  was  a 
renewed  draught  of  wormwood  and  gall 
to  John,  though  it  was  his  own  fault.  It 
was  with  relief  that  he  put  the  ladies  into 
their  carriage,  and  saw  them  drive  away, 
though  this  relief  was  changed  into  angry 
impatience  when  he  found  that  Millefleurs 
lingered  with  the  intention  of  walking, 
and  evidently  calculated  upon  his  com- 
pany. The  little  marquis,  indeed,  took 
his  arm  wjth  friendly  ease,  and  turned 
him  with  gentle  compulsion  towards  the 
avenue.  "You  are  going  to  walk  with 
me,"  he  said.  "An  excellent  thing  in 
Scotland  is  that  it  is  never  too  warm  to 
walk,  even  for  me.  Come  and  talk  a  lit- 
tle. I  have  been  telling  tales  about  my- 
self. I  have  not  heard  anything  of  you. 
The  first  is  such  an  easy  subject.  One 
has  one's  little  experiences,  which  are 
different  from  anyone  else's;  and  wher- 
ever there  are  kind  women,  you  find  your 
audience,  don't  you  know?" 

"  No,  I  don't  know,"  said  John  abrupt- 
ly. "  It  never  occurs  to  me  to  talk  about 
myself.  I  can't  see  what  interest  any- 
body can  have  in  things  that  happen  to 
me.  Besides,  few  things  do  happen  for 
that  matter,"  he  added,  in  an  undertone. 


"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Millefleurs,  "  I 
don't  want  to  appear  to  teach  you,  who  arc 
a  man  of  much  more  intelligence  than  I. 
But  that  ith  a  mithtake,  I  must  say  it. 
You  can  always  talk  best  on  the  subject 
you  know  best.  Don't  you  find  it  a  great 
difference  coming  here  after  knocking 
about  the  world  ?  Yes,  I  feel  it  ;  but  so- 
ciety is  quite  fresh  to  me,  as  fresh  as 
California  while  it  lasts.  Then  I  have  had 
my  eyes  opened  as  to  my  duties.  My 
father  and  mother  are  as  kind  as  possible. 
A  friend  of  mine  tells  me,  and  I  am  partly 
convinced,  that  to  keep  them  comfortable 
is  my  chief  business.  You  are  of  that 
opinion  too  ?  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
it.     It  belongs  to  civilization;  but  so  long 

as  civilization  lasts,  perhaps And  so 

I  am  going  to  marry  and  range  myself," 
Millefleurs  said,  with  his  air  of  ineffable 
self-satisfaction,  turning  up  the  palms  of 
his  fat,  pink-tinged  hands. 

"  Really  !  "  John  cried,  with  faint  deri- 
sion, feeling  as  if  this  innocent  exclama- 
tion were  an  oath.  "And  the  lady.?"  he 
added,  with  a  still  more  fierce  laugh. 

Millefleurs  gave  his  arm  a  little 
squeeze.  "  Not  settled  yet,"  he  said  — 
"  not  settled  yet.  I  have  seen  a  great 
many.  There  are  so  many  pretty  persons 
in  society.  If  anyone  of  them  would  ask 
me,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  perfectly 
happy;  but  choice  is  always  disagreeable. 
In  America  also,"  he  added,  with  some 
pathos,  "  there  are  many  very  pretty  per- 
sons; and  they  like  a  title.  The  field  is 
very  wide.  Let  us  take  an  easier  subject. 
Is  Beaufort  coming  to  you  ?  " 

"  His  answer  is  very  enigmatical,"  said 
John.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  he  means 
to  come  or  not." 

"  He  is  enigmatical,"  said  Millefleurs. 
"  He  is  the  queerest  fellow.  What  is  the 
connection  between  him  and  the  family 
here  ?  " 

This  question  took  John  entirely  by 
surprise.  It  was  so  sudden,  both  in  form 
and  meaning.  He  had  expected  his  com- 
panion, before  he  paused,  to  go  on  for 
at  least  five  minutes  more.  He  hesitated 
iu  spite  of  himself. 

"  There  is  no  connection  that  I  know 
of  between  him  and  the  family  here." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  there  is,"  said  Millefleurs, 
with  gentle  pertinacity;  "think  a  minute. 
Erskine,  my  dear  fellow,  forgive  me,  but 
you  must  have  Beaufort  here.  If  he  is 
not  near  me,  he  will  lose  the  confidence  of 
my  papa  —  who  will  think  Beaufort  is 
neglecting  his  precious  son.  I  speak  to 
you  with  perfect  freedom.  Beaufort  and 
I  understand  each  other.     I  am  in  no  need 
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of  a  governor,  but  he  is  in  want  of  a  pro- 
tege. Don't  you  see?  By  this  arrange- 
ment everything  is  made  comfortable. 
Beaufort  understands  me.  He  knows 
that  control  is  a  mistake  in  my  case.  He 
found  me  and  brought  me  home,  because 
I  was  already  on  my  way  :  he  keeps  me 
from  harm  —  for  what  you  call  harm  has 
no  attraction  for  me,  don't  you  know.  It 
is  only  my  curiosity  that  has  to  be  kept 
in  check,  and  at  present  I  have  plenty  to 
occupy  that ;  but  my  father  does  not  un- 
derstand all  this.  Minds  of  that  genera- 
tion are  a  little  limited,  don't  you  know? 
They  don't  see  so  clearly  as  one  would 
wish  them  to  see.  If  Beaufort  is  long 
away  from  me,  he  will  think  I  am  in  dan- 
ger, —  that  I  may  bolt  again.  Also,  it  will 
interfere  with  Beaufort's  prospects,  which 
the  duke  is  to  take  charge  of- " 

"But  this  seems  to  me  rather  —  not 
quite  straightforward  on  Beaufort's  part," 
said  John. 

At  this  little  Millefleurs  shrugged  his 
plump  shoulders.  ''It  is  permitted  to 
humor  our  elders,"  he  said.  "  It  pleases 
them  and  it  does  no  one  any  harm.  Beau- 
fort, don't  you  know,  is  not  a  fellow  to 
walk  alone.  He  is  clever  and  all  that ; 
but  he  will  never  do  anything  by  himself. 
Between  him  and  me  it  suits  very  well. 
So,  to  save  the  duke's  feelings  and  to  help 
Beaufort  on,  you  must  stretch  a  point  and 
have  him  here.  It  will  be  thought  he  is 
watching  over  me  at  a  little  distance  like 
the  sweet  little  cherub,  don't  you  know,  in 
the  song.  What  objection  have  they  got 
to  seeing  him  here  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  said  John 
steadily,  turning  his  face  to  the  other  side 
to  escape  the  scrutiny  of  those  small, 
black,  bead-like  eyes. 

"Oh  come,  come,  come!"  said  little 
Millefleurs,  remonstrating  yet  coaxing, 
patting  him  lightly  on  the  arm,  "one  sees 
it  must  have  been  one  of  the  daughters.  It 
will  do  no  harm  to  tell  me.  Am  I  such  an 
ignorant?  These  things  are  happening 
everyday.     Is  it  this  one  here " 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?"  cried 
John  angrily.  "Lady  Edith  was  only  a 
child." 

"Ah  !  then  it  was  the  other  one,"  Mille- 
fleurs said  seriously;  "that  suits  me 
better.  It  would  have  been  a  trifle  ridic- 
ulous —  Beaufort  might  keep  in  the  back- 
ground if  there  is  any  reason  for  it ;  but 
we  must  really  think  of  the  duke.  He 
will  be  in  a  state  of  mind,  don't  you  know, 
and  so  will  my  mother.  They  will  think 
I  have  bolted  again." 

"  And  when  is  it,"  said  John  satirically, 


for  he  was  sick  at  heart  and  irritable  in 
the  discovery  which  he  had  made,  "that 
Beaufort's  mission  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  duke  to  fulfil  his  hopes  ? " 

Millefleurs  laughed  a  soft,  rich  laugh, 
not  loud.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said, 
"that  is  when  I  marry,  don't  you  know? 
That  is  my  occupation  now  in  the  world. 
When  I  have  a  wife  the  other  will  be  off 
duty.  I  am  much  interested  in  my  occu- 
pation at  present.  It  brings  so  many  spec- 
imens of  humanity  under  one's  eyes.  So 
different  —  for  women  are  just  as  different 
as  men,  though  you  don't  think  so  per- 
haps.  It  might  make  a  man  vain,"  he 
said,  turning  out  his  pink-tinged  p«lm, 
"to  see  how  many  fair  creatures  will  take 
notice  of  him  ;  but  then  one  remembers 
that  it  was  not  always  so,  and  that  takes 
one  down  again.  In  California  I  was 
liked,  I  am  proud  to  say,  but  not  admired. 
It  was,  perhaps,  more  amusing.  But  I 
must  not  be  ungrateful;  for  life  every- 
where is  very  entertaining.  And  here  are 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  said  the 
little  man.  "  When  you  have  a  pursuit, 
every  new  place  is  doubly  interesting.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  you  are  hunting 
or  botanizing  or  —  a  pursuit  gives  in- 
terest to  all  things.  Now  is  the  time  for 
the  country  and  rural  character.  I  some- 
times think  it  is  that  which  will  suit  me 
best." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  are  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  and  one  of  our  country  young 
ladies  may  have  the  honor  of  pleasing 
you,"  said  John,  somewhat  fiercely.  His 
companion,  looking  up  in  his  face  with 
deprecating  looks,  patted  his  arm  as  a 
kind  of  protest. 

"  Don't  be  brutal,  Erskine,"  he  said 
with  his  little  lisp;  "such  things  are 
never  said."  John  would  have  liked  to 
take  him  in  his  teeth  and  shake  him  as  a 
dog  does,  so  angry  was  he  and  furious. 
But  little  Millefleurs  meant  no  harm.  He 
drew  his  old  schoolfellow  along  with  him, 
as  long  as  John's  civility  held  out.  Then, 
to  see  him  strolling  along  with  his  little 
hat  pushed  on  the  top  of  his  little  round 
head,  and  all  the  curves  of  his  person  re- 
peating the  lines  of  that  circle!  John 
stopped  to  look  after  him  with  a  laugh 
which  he  could  scarcely  restrain  so  long 
as  Millefleurs  was  within  hearing.  It 
was  an  angry  laugh,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  the  young  man  to  give  occa- 
sion for  it.  There  was  nothing  really  in 
him  that  was  contemptible,  for  to  be 
plump  is  not  an  offence  by  any  code.  But 
John  watched  him  with  the  fiercest  de- 
rision going  along  the  country  road  with 
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his  cane  held  in  two  fingers,  his  hat  curl- 
ing in  the  brim,  his  locks  curling  the 
other  way.  And  this  was  the  man  whom 
even  Lady  Lindores  — even  she,  a  woman 
so  superior  to  worldly  motives  —  conde- 
scended to  scheme  about.  And  Edith  ? 
was  it  possible  that  she,  too  —  even  she  ? 
Everything  seemed  to  have  turned  to  bit- 
terness in  John's  soul.  Tinto  before  him 
in  the  distance,  with  its  flaunting  flag,  gave 
emphasis  to  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
For  mere  money,  nothing  else,  one  had 
been  sacrificed.  The  other,  was  she  to 
be  sacrificed,  too?  Was  there  nothing 
but  wealth  to  be  thought  of  all  the  world 
over,  even  by  the  best  people,  by  women 
with  every  tender  grace  and  gift  ?  When 
he  thought  of  the  part  in  the  drama  allot- 
ted to  himself — to  entertain  Beaufort, 
who  was  the  keeper  of  Millefleurs,  in  or- 
der that  Millefleurs  might  be  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  present  pursuit,  John  burst  into 
a  laugh  not  much  more  melodious  than 
that  of  Torrance.  Beaufort  and  he  could 
condole  with  each  other.  They  could 
communicate,  each  to  each,  their  several 
disappointments.  But  to  bring  to  the 
neighborhood  this  man  whom  Carry  dared 
not  see,  whom  with  such  tragic  misery  in 
her  face  she  had  implored  John  to  keep  at 
a  distance  —  and  that  it  should  be  her 
parents  who  were  bringing  him  in  cold 
blood  in  order  to  advance  their  schemes 
for  her  sister  —  was  it  possible  that  any- 
thing so  base  or  cruel  could  be  ? 

CHAPTER   XXIV. 

"  The  thing  is  that  he  must  be  brought 
to  the  point.  I  said  so  in  town.  He 
dangled  after  her  all  the  season,  and  he's 
dangled  after  her  down  here.  The  little 
beggar  knows  better  than  that.  He 
knows  that  sharp  people  would  never 
stand  it.  He  is  trusting  to  your  country 
simplicity.  When  a  man  does  not  come 
to  the  point  of  his  own  accord,  he  must  be 
led  to  it  —  or  driven  to  it,  for  that  mat- 
ter," said  Rintoul.  He  was  out  of  humor, 
poor  fellow.  He  had  gone  astray  in  his 
own  person.  His  disapproval  of  his 
mother  and  of  everybody  belonging  to 
him  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  his 
disapproval  of  himself.  This  put  him  out 
in  every  way;  instead  of  making  him  tol- 
erant of  the  others  who  were  no  worse 
than  himself,  it  made  him  rampant  in  his 
wisdom.  If  it  was  so  that  he  could  not 
persuade  or  force  himself  into  the  right 
way,  then  was  it  more  and  more  neces- 
sary to  persuade  or  force  other  people. 
He  took  a  high  tone  with  Lady  Lindores, 
all  the  more  because  he  had  discovered 


with  astonishment,  and  a  comical  sort  of 
indignation,  that  his  mother  had  come 
over  to  his  way  of  thinking.  He  could 
not  believe  it  to  be  possible  at  first,  and 
afterwards  this  inconsistent  young  man 
had  felt  disgusted  with  the  new  accom- 
plice whom  he  had  in  his  heart  believed 
incapable  of  any  such  conversion.  But 
such  being  the  case,  there  was  no  need 
to  menager  her  susceptibilities.  "Or 
driven  to  it,"  he  repeated  with  emphasis. 
"  I  shall  not  stand  by,  I  promise  you,  and 
see  my  sister  plante  la " 

*'  You  have  used  these  words  before, 
Rintoul.  They  disgust  me,  and  they  of- 
fend me,"  said  his  mother.  "  I  will  not 
be  a  party  to  anything  of  the  kind.  Those 
who  do  such  things  dishonor  the  girl  — 
oh,  far  more  than  anything  else  can  do. 
She  does  not  care  at  all  for  him.  Most 
likely  she  would  refuse  him  summarily." 

"  And  you  would  let  her  —  refuse  a 
dukedom?"  cried  Rintoul. 

"  Refuse  a  —  man  whom  she  does  not 
care  for.  What  could  I  do?  I  should 
even  like  now,  after  all  that  has  happened, 
that  it  should  come  to  something;  but  if 
she  found  that  she  could  not  marry  him, 
how  could  I  interfere?" 

"Jove!  but  I  should  interfere,"  cried 
Rintoul,  pacing  up  and  down  the  room. 
"  How  could  you  help  interfering?  Would 
you  suffer  me  to  throw  away  all  my  pros- 
pects ?  "  Here  he  paused,  with  a  curious, 
half-threatening,  half-deprecating  look. 
Perhaps  his  mother  would  be  one  who 
would  suffer  him  to  sacrifice  his  pros- 
pects. Perhaps  she  would  sympathize 
with  him  even  in  that  wrong-doing.  She 
was  capable  of  it.  He  looked  at  her  with 
mingled  disdain, and  admiration.  She  was 
a  woman  who  was  capable  of  applauding 
him  for  throwing  himself  away.  What 
folly  I  and  yet  perhaps  it  was  good  to 
have  a  mother  like  that.  But  not  f-or 
Edith,  whose  case  was  of  an  altogether 
different  complexion  from  his  own.  He 
made  a  pause,  and  then  he  added  in  a 
slightly  louder  tone,  being  excited  :  "  But 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  dangle  on  for- 
ever. When  a  fellow  follows  a  girl  into 
the  country  he  must  mean  something. 
You  may  take  my  word  for  that." 

At  this  moment  the  handle  of  the  door 
gave  a  slight  clink;  a  soft  step  was  audi- 
ble. "Pardon  me  for  disturbing  you, 
dearest  lady,"  said  the  mellifluous  voice 
of  Millefleurs.  The  little  marquis  had  a 
footvvhich  made  no  sound  on  the  carpet. 
He  was  daintily  attired,  and  all  his  move- 
ments were  noiseless.  He  came  upon 
these  startled  conspirators  like  a  ghost. 
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"  Send  me  away  if  I  am  de  irop,''''  he  said, 
claspino;  his  plump  hands.  "  It  is  my 
hour  of  audience,  but  Rintoul  has  the 
first  claim." 

•'  Oh,  I  don't  want  any  audience,"  said 
Rintoul.  He  had  exchanged  an  anxious 
glance  with  his  mother,  and  both  had  red- 
dened in  spite  of  themselves.  Not  to 
betray  that  you  have  been  discussing 
some  one  who  appears,  while  the  words 
of  criticism  are  still  on  your  lips,  is  diffi- 
cult at  all  times ;  and  Rintoul,  feeling 
confused  and  guilty,  was  anxious  to  give 
the  interrupted  conversation  an  air  of  in- 
significance. "  My  mother  and  I  have  no 
secrets.  She  is  not  so  easy  as  the  moth- 
ers in  society,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  No  !  "  s'aid  Millefleurs,  folding  his 
hands  with  an  air  of  devotion.  "  I  would 
not  discuss  the  chronique  scandaleitse^  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  in  Lady  Lindores's 
hearing.  The  air  is  pure  here  ;  it  is  like 
living  out  of  doors.  There  is  no  dessous 
dcs  cartes  —  no  behind  the  scenes." 

"What  does  the  little  beggar  mean?" 
Rintoul  said  to  himself,  feeling  red  and 
uncomfortable.  Lady  Lindores  took  up 
her  work,  which  was  her  flag  of  distress. 
She  felt  herself  humiliated  beyond  de- 
scription. To  think  that  she  should  be 
afraid  of  any  one  overhearing  what  she 
said  or  what  her  son  had  said  to  her ! 
She  felt  her  cheeks  burn  and  tingle  ;  her 
needle  trembled  in  her  fingers  ;  and  then 
there  ensued  a  most  uncomfortable  pause. 
Had  he  heard  what  they  were  saying? 
Rintoul  did  not  go  away,  which  would 
have  been  the  best  policy,  but  stood  about, 
taking  up  books  and  throwing  them  down 
again,  and  wearing,  which  was  the  last 
thing  he  wished  to  do,  the  air  of  a  man 
disturbed  in  an  important  consultation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  his  mind  was  occupied 
with  two  troublesome  questions:  the  first, 
whether  Millefleurs  had  overheard  an)*- 
thing;  the  second,  how  he  could  himself 
get  away.  Millefleurs  very  soon  perceived 
and  partook  this  embarrassment.  The 
phrase  which  had  been  uttered  as  he 
opened  the  door  had  reached  his  ear  with- 
out affecting  his  mind  for  the  first  mo- 
ment. Perhaps  if  he  had  not  perceived 
the  embarrassment  of  the  speaker  he 
would  not  have  given  any  weight  to  the 

words — "When   a   fellow  follows " 

Funny  alliteration!  he  said  to  himself. 
And  then  he  saw  that  the  mother  and  son 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  his  entrance. 
He  was  as  much  occupied  by  wondering 
what  they  could  mean,  as  they  were  by 
wondering  if  he  had  heard.  But  he  was 
the   first   to  cut  the  difficulty.     He  said, 
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"  Pardon  me,  dear  lady,  I  have  forgotten 
something.  I'll  come  back  directly  if 
you'll  let  me,"  and  went  out.  Certainly 
there  had  been  some  discussion  going  on 
between  mother  and  son.  Perhaps  Rin- 
toul had  got  into  debt,  perhaps  into  love  ; 
both  were  things  which  occurred  daily, 
and  it  was  always  best  when  such  a  sub- 
ject had  been  started  between  parent  and 
child  that  they  should  have  it  out.  So  he 
withdrew,  but  with  that  phrase  still  buzz- 
ing in  his  ears,  "When  a  fellow  follows 
It  was  a  comical  combination  of 


words;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  it,  and 
presently  it  began  to  disturb  his  mind. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  library  or  any  of 
the  other  rooms  in  the  house,  he  went 
outside  with  the  sensation  of  having  some- 
thing to  reflect  upon,  though  he  could 
not  be  sure  what  it  was.  By-and-by  the 
entire  sentence  came  to  his  recollection. 
"'When  a  fellow  follows  a  girl  into  the 
country'  —  but  then,  who  is  it  that  has 
followed  a  girl  into  the  country? — Rin- 
toul ?"  This  cost  him  about  five  minutes' 
thought.  Then  little  Millefleurs  stopped 
short  in  the  midst  of  the  path,  and  clasped 
his  hands  against  his  plump  bosom,  and 
turned  up  his  eyes  to  heaven.  "  Why  !  it 
is  I  !  "  he  said  to  himself,  being  more 
grammatical  than  most  men  in  a  state  of 
agitation.  He  stood  for  a  whole  minute 
in  this  attitude,  among  the  big  blue-green 
araucarias  which  stood  around.  What  a 
subject  for  a  painter  if  there  had  been  one 
at  hand  !  It  was  honor  confronting  fate. 
He  had  not  intended  anything  so  serious. 
He  liked,  he  would  have  said  loved,  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  He  would  not  have 
hesitated  anywhere  to  give  full  utterance 
to  this  sentiment:  and  to  please  his  fa- 
ther, and  to  amuse  himself,  he  was  con- 
sciously on  the  search  for  some  one  who 
might  be  suitable  for  the  vacant  post  of 
Marchioness  of  Millefleurs.  And  he  had 
thought  of  Edith  in  that  capacity  —  cer- 
tainly he  had  thought  of  her.  So  had  he 
thought  of  various  other  young  ladies  in 
society,  turning  over  their  various  claims. 
But  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  come 
to  any  sudden  decision,  or  to  think  that 
necessary.  As  he  stood  there,  however, 
with  his  eyes  upraised,  invoking  aid  from 
that  paternal  Providence  which  watches 
over  marquises,  a  flood  of  light  spread 
over  the  subject  and  all  its  accessories. 
Though  he  had  not  thought  of  them,  he 
knew  the  prejudices  of  society;  and  all 
that  Rintoul  had  said  about  leaving  a  girl 
plants  lei  was  familiar  to  him.  "When 
a  fellow  follows "  (absurd  alliteration ! 
said   Millefleurs,   with   his   lisp,  to   him- 
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self)  "a  girl  into  the  country,  he  muth 
mean  thomething"  —  and  once  more  he 
clasped  his  hands  and  pressed  them  to 
his  breast.  His  eyes,  raised  to  heaven, 
took  a  languishing  look;  a  smile  of  con- 
sciousness played  about  his  mouth  ;  but 
this  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  was  re- 
placed at  once  by  a  look  of  firm  resolution. 
No  maiden  owed  her  scath  to  Millefleurs  : 
though  he  was  so  plump,  he  was  the  soul 
of  honor.  Not  for  a  moment  could  he 
permit  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
trifling  with  Edith  Lindores,  amusing 
himself  —  any  of  those  pretty  phrases  in 
use  in  society.  He  thought  with  horror 
of  the  possibility  of  having  compromised 
her,  even  though,  so  far  as  he  was  himself 
concerned,  the  idea  was  not  disagreeable. 
In  five  minutes  — for  he  had  a  quick  little 
brain  and  the  finest  faculty  of  observa- 
tion, a  quality  cultivated  in  his  race  by 
several  centuries  of  social  eminence  — 
Millefleurs  had  mastered  the  situation. 
All  the  instructions  that  Rintoul  had  so 
zealously  endeavored  to  convey  to  his 
mother's  mind  became  apparent  to  Mille- 
fleurs in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It 
would  be  said  that  he  had  left  \\qx plantS 
Id;  he  allowed  himself  no  illusion  on  the 
subject.  So  it  might  be  said,  —  but  so  it 
never  must  be  said  of  Edith  Lindores. 
He  was  perfectly  chivalrous  in  his  instant 
decision.  He  was  not  to  say  in  love  — 
though  did  Providence  bestow  any  one  of 
five  or  six  young  ladies,  among  whom 
Edith  stood  high,  upon  him,  Millefleurs 
felt  positively  convinced  that  he  would 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  And 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  mi":ht  not  be  run- 
ning  the  risk  of  a  refusal,  a  thing  which 
is  very  appalling  to  a  young  man's  imag- 
ination. But  notwithstanding  this  danger, 
Millefleurs,  without  hesitation,  braced 
himself  up  to  do  his  duty.  He  buttoned 
his  coat,  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on 
again,  and  then  pulling  himself  together, 
went  off  without  a  moment's  hesitation  in 
search  of  Lord  Lindores. 

An  hour  later  the  earl  entered  his  lady's 
chamber  with  a  countenance  in  which 
gratification,  and  proud  content  in  an 
achieved  success,  were  only  kept  in  check 
by  the  other  kind  of  pride  which  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  perceived  that  this 
success  was  anything  out  of  the  ordinary. 
He  told  her  his  news  in  a  few  brief  words, 
which  Lady  Lindores  received  with  so 
much  agitation,  turning  from  red  to  white, 
and  with  such  an  appearance  of  vexation 
and  pain,  that  the  earl  put  on  his  sternest 
aspect.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
flurry   and    disturbance.'"'    he   said.     "I 


hope  we  are  not  going  to  have  it  all  over 
again,  as  we  had  before  Carry's  wedding." 

"  Oh,  don't  speak  of  poor  Carry's  wed- 
ding in  comparison  with  this.  This,  God 
grant  it,  if  it  comes  to  pass,  will  be  no 
degradation  —  no  misery " 

"Not  much  degradation,  certainly  — 
only  somewhere  about  the  best  position 
in  England,"  with  angry  scorn  Lord  Lin- 
dores said. 

But  the  lines  were  not  smoothed  away 
from  his  wife's  forehead,  nor  did  the  flush 
of  shame  and  pain  leave  her  face.  She 
looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  to  see  wheth- 
er she  should  tell  him.  But  why  poison 
his  pleasure  ?  "It  is  not  his  fault,"  she 
said  to  herself;  and  all  that  she  gave  ut- 
terance to  was  an  anxious  exclamation  : 
"  Provided  that  Edith  sees  as  we  do  !  " 

"  She  must  see  as  we  do,"  Lord  Lin- 
dores said. 

But  when  Rintoul  came  in,  his  mother 
went  to  him  and  seized  his  arm  with  both 
her  hands.  "  He  heard  what  you  said  !  " 
she  cried,  with  anguish  in  her  voice. 
"  Now  I  shall  never  be  able  to  hold  up 
my  head  in  his  presence  —  he  heard  what 
you  said  I  " 

Rintoul  too,  notwithstanding  his  more 
enlightened  views,  was  somewhat  red. 
Though  it  was  in  accordance  with  his 
principles,  yet  the  fact  of  having  helped 
to  force,  in  any  way,  a  proposal  for  his 
sister,  caused  him  an  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion. He  tried  to  carry  it  off  wMth  a 
laugh.  "  Anyhow,  since  it  has  brought 
him  to  the  point,"  he  said. 

This  was  the  day  on  which  Millefleurs 
was  to  be  taken  to  Tinto  to  see  the  house 
and  all  its  curiosities  and  wealth.  In 
view  of  this  he  had  begjjed  that  nothing: 
might  be  said  to  Edith,  with  a  chivalrous 
desire  to  save  her  pain  should  her  answer 
be  unfavorable.  But  how  could  Lady 
Lindores  keep  such  a  secret  from  her 
daughter  ?  While  she  was  still  full  of  the 
excitement,  the  painful  triumph,  the  terror 
and  shame  with  which  she  had  received 
the  news,  Edith  came  in  to  the  morning 
room,  which  to-day  had  been. the  scene  of 
so  many  important  discussions.  They 
had  been  perhaps  half  an  hour  together, 
going  gaily  on  with  the  flood  of  light- 
hearted  conversation  about  anything  and 
nothing  which  is  natural  between  a  girl 
and  her  mother,  when  she  suddenly  caught 
a  glimpse  in  a  mirror  of  Lady  Lindores's 
troubled  face.  The  girl  rushed  to  her 
instantly,  took  this  disturbed  countenance 
between  her   hands,   and  turned  it    with 


gentle  force  towards  her. 
grew  grave  at  once. 


Her  own  face 
the 


"  Something  is 
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matter,"  she  said;  "something  has  hap- 
pened. Oh,  mother,  darling,  what  is  it? 
Something  about  Carry  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  nothing,  nothing  !  Certainly 
nothing  that  is  unhappy Don't  ques- 
tion me  now,  Edith.  Afterwards,  you 
shall  know  it  all." 

"  Let  me  know  it  now,"  the  girl  said ; 
and  she  insisted  with  that  filial  tyranny 
against  which  mothers  are  helpless.  At 
last  Lady  Lindores,  being  pressed  into  a 
corner,  murmured  something  about  Lord 
Millefleurs.  *'  If  he  speaks  to  you  to- 
night, oh,  my  darling  —  if  he  asks  you  — 
do  not  be  hasty  ;  say  nothing,  say  nothing, 
without  thought." 

"Speaks  to  me  —  asks  me!"  Edith 
stood  wonder-stricken,  her  eyes  wide 
open,  her  lips  apart.  "  What  should  he 
ask  me  ?  "  She  grew  a  little  pale  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  My  dearest !  what  should  he  ask  you  ? 
What  is  it  that  a  young  man  asks  —  in 
such  circumstances  ?  He  will  ask  you  — 
perhaps  —  to  marry  him." 

Edith  gave  a  kind  of  shriek  —  and  theii 
burst  into  a  peal  of  agitated  laughter. 
"  Mother,  dear,  what  a  fright  you  have 
given  me!  I  thought — I  didn't  know 
what  to  think.  Poor  little  man!  Don't 
let  him  doit  —  don't  let  him  do  it,  mam- 
ma! It  would  make  us  both  ridiculous, 
and  if  it  made  him  at  all  —  unhappy;  but 
that  is  nonsense  —  you  are  only  making 
fun  of  me,"  said  the  girl,  kissing  her,  with 
a  hurried  eagerness  as  if  to  silence  her. 
Lady  Lindores  drew  herself  away  from 
her  daughter's  embrace. 

"  Edith,  it  is  you  who  are  making  your- 
self ridiculous  —  consider  how  he  has 
sought  you  all  this  time  —  and  he  came 
after  you  to  the  country.     I  have  felt  what 

—  was  coming  all  along.  My  dearest,  did 
not  you  suspect  it  too  ?  " 

Edith  stood  within  her  mother's  arm, 
but  she  was  angry  and  held  herself  apart, 
not  leaning  upon  the  bosom  where  she 
had  rested  so  often,  "/suspect  it !  how 
could  I  suspect  it  ?  "  she  cried.  It  went  to 
Lady  Lindores's  heart  to  feel  her  child 
straighten  herself  up,  and  keep  apart  from 
her  and  all  her  caresses. 

"  Edith,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  set  your- 
self against  it !  Think,  only  think " 

"  What  has  God  got  to  do  with  it, 
mother  ?  "  the  young  creature  cried  stern- 
ly. "I  will  set  myself  against  it  —  nay, 
more  than  that.  I  am  not  like  Carry; 
nothing  in  the  world  will  make  me  do  it 

—  not  any  reason,  not  any  argument." 
She  was  still  encircled  by  her  mother's 
arm,  but  she  stood  straight,  upright,  erect 


as  a  willow-wand,  unyielding,  drawing  her 
garments  as  it  were,  about  her,  insensible 
to  the' quivering  lines  of  her  mother's  up- 
turned face,  and  the  softer  strain  of  her 
embrace.  No,  not  indifferent  —  but  re- 
sisting —  shutting  her  eyes  to  them,  hold- 
ing herself  apart. 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Edith!  Oh,  my 
darling,  think  how  different  this  is  from 
the  other!  Your  father  has  set  his  heart 
on  it,  and  I  wish  it  too.  And  Millefleurs 
is  —  Millefleurs  will  be " 

"Is  this  how  you  persuaded  Carry?" 
cried  Edith,  with  sad  indignation;  "but 
mother,  mother,  listen  !  not  me.  It  is 
better  that  never  another  word  should  be 
said  between  us  on  this  subject,  for  I  will 
never  do  it,  whatever  may  be  said.  If  my 
father  chooses  to  speak  to  me,  I  will  give 
him  tny  answer.  Let  us  say  no  more  — 
not  another  word  ;  "  and  with  this  the  girl 
unbent  and  threw  herself  upon  her  moth- 
er, and  stopped  her  mouth  with  kisses, 
indignant,  impassioned  —  her  cheeks  hot 
and  flushed,  her  eyes  full  of  angry  tears. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  drive  to 
Tinto  of  this  strange  party,  all  palpitating 
with  the  secret  which  each  thought  un- 
known to  the  other,  was  a  curious  episode 
enough.  Millefleurs,  satisfied  with  him- 
self, and  feeling  the  importance  of  his  po- 
sition with  so  much  to  bestow,  found,  he 
thought,  a  sympathetic  response  in  the 
look  of  Lady  Lindores,  to  whom,  no 
doubt,  as  was  quite  right,  her  husband  had 
disclosed  the  great  news;  but  he  thought 
that  Edith  was  entirely  ignorant  of  it. 
And  Edith  and  her  mother  had  their  se- 
cret on  their  side,  the  possession  of  which 
was  more  momentous  still.  But  they  all 
talked  and  smiled  with  the  little  pleasan- 
tries and  criticisms  that  are  inevitable  in 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  classes,  and  did  not 
betray  what  was  in  their  hearts. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
FALSE  COIN  IN  SACRED  HERMENEUTICS. 

Not  long  ago  an  American  journal 
suggested  the  expediency  of  forming  a 
"  Society  for  the  suppression  of  cruelty 
to  Scripture ;  "  not,  as  might  perhaps  have 
been  imagined,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  sacred  volume  from  maltreat- 
ment by  its  open  foes,  but  to  save  it  from 
the  "twisting,  torturing,  thumbscrewing, 
and  other  savage  and  outrageous  proc- 
esses," habitually  inflicted  on  it  by  "  its 
professed  friends,  in  their  desperate   ef- 
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forts  to  extort,  haul  forth,  and  by  sheer 
and  ingenious  methods  of  torture,  tear 
out  of  a  Scripture  passage  doctrines 
which  never  were  in  any  way  or  degree 
connected  with  or  involved  in  it  at  all." 

We  propose  to  take  this  quaint  sugges- 
tion for  our  text.  It  is  impossible  to  help 
being  amused  at  the  scene  which  it  con- 
jures up  before  the  mind,  —  of  the  rever- 
end expositors  assembled  in  the  torture- 
chamber,  like  so  many  familiars  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  busy  with  a  grim  alacrity 
at  interrogating  the  divine  word  by  the 
peine  dure  et forte,  till  they  wring  from  it, 
instead  of  its  own  truth,  the  confession 
or  assent  which  they  are  determined  by 
violence  to  extort.  But  the  pity  is  that, 
under  the  exuberant  and  racy  phraseol- 
ogy characteristic  of  transatlantic  humor, 
so  much  of  solid  truth  should  lie.  Those 
who  have  had  most  experience  in  over- 
hauling commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and 
exploring  the  enormous  mass  of  current 
religious  literature,  will  be  the  last,  we 
suspect,  to  extenuate  the  fact  or  accuse 
the  statement  of  exaggeration.  That  the 
representation  is  well  founded,  we  have 
no  shadow  of  doubt;  and  it  is  because 
we  are  sure  that  the  evil  to  which  it  points 
is  a  crying  one,  and  is  the  cause  of  much 
of  the  distaste  notoriously  felt  by  the 
educated  laity  for  sermons  and  books  of 
theology  and  devotion  in  general,  that  we 
make  the  attempt  to  hold  it  up  to  repro- 
bation, and  furnish  some  brief  hints  for 
its  abatement. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  pretend  that 
the  habit  of  wresting  and  misapplying 
Scripture  is  peculiar  to  modern  times. 
It  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  even  older, 
and  by  a  long  line  of  descent  has  come 
down  to  the  divines  of  the  present  day  as 
a  damnosa  hereditas  —  a  traditional  incu- 
bus and  hereditary  disease.  Nor  do  we 
deny  that,  with  the  comparatively  recent 
growth  of  the  critical  sciences,  a  better 
day  has  begun  to  dawn  for  Biblical  exe- 
gesis in  general,  and  even  for  the  popular 
religious  literature  of  tract  and  periodical 
and  broadsheet,  purveyed  in  such  amaz- 
ing quantities  for  the  uneducated  classes. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  very  fact  of 
the  rise  and  spread  of  accurate  criticism 
in  other  departments  of  study  makes  our 
protest  against  the  still  prevalent  misin- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  all  the  more 
needful;  for  the  last  places  to  catch  the 
light  of  the  intellectual  dawn  have  always 
been  the  haunts  of  theological  discussion 
and  exposition,  and  religion  has  griev- 
ously suffered  from  the  shadows  being 
permitted  to  lie  over  them  undisturbed, 


while  all  around  the  gloom  was  breaking 
up,  and  the  monsters  of  ignorance  and 
error  were  flying  before  the  advancing 
day. 

The  earliest  and  doubtless  the  most 
flagrant  sinners  against  sound  principle 
and  common  sense  in  the  use  of  the  sa- 
cred books  were  the  rabbis  of  Israel, 
whose  hermeneutical  vagaries  and  mon- 
strous applications  of  Scripture  form  the 
staple  of  the  Talmud.  To  those  doctors 
of  the  law,  the  Old  Testament  from  be- 
ginning to  end  was  a  congeries  of  riddles, 
to  the  solution  of  which  they  dedicated 
their  lives.  In  comparison  with  their 
own  tortuous  and  mystical  explanations, 
the  plain  grammatical  sense  had  little 
interest  for  them.  The  inspired  text  they 
used  to  compare  to  water  ;  but  their  Mish- 
jia  or  oral  tradition  to  wine,  and  their 
Gemara  or  commentary  to  spiced  wine. 
Every  verbal  resemblance,  however  su- 
perficial, every  variation  of  spelling  and 
peculiarity  of  arrangement  or  order,  sug- 
gested to  them  a  mystery;  out  of  texts 
arbitrarily  pieced  together,  meanings  were 
evolved  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  war- 
rant could  be  found ;  from  the  mere  met- 
aphors latent  in  common  speech  porten- 
tous conclusions  were  deduced  ;  in  the 
numerical  values  of  the  letters  of  which 
words  were  composed  occult  meanings 
were  discovered.  The  results  may  be 
imagined,  and  were  perhaps  surprising 
even  to  the  scribes  themselves  in  their 
saner  moments;  for  among  their  tradi- 
tions is  one  which  depicts  the  amazement 
of  Moses,  when  in  a  vision  he  saw  some 
rabbi  of  the  future  extracting  whole  bush- 
el-loads of  meanings  and  decisions  from 
every  angle,  curl,  and  horn  of  every  letter 
of  the  law. 

We  shall  try,  by  a  few  specimens  of 
the  more  quotable  sort,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  rabbinical  style  of  handling  Scripture. 
It  might  seem  to  an  unsophisticated  read- 
er rather  difficult  to  determine  from  the 
text,  "The  ox  knovveth  his  owner,  and 
the  ass  his  master's  crib;  but  Israel  doth 
not  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider," 
what  kind  of  scourge  should  be  used 
to  inflict  the  "forty  stripes  save  one  "  on 
those  who  broke  the  law.  But  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  rabbis  was  not  to  be  foiled. 
Ought  not  the  men  who  know  not,  to  be 
beaten  by  the  animals  whose  knowledge 
shames  them?  Then  twist  together 
thongs  of  ox-hide  and  ass-hide,  and  lay 
the  compounded  lash  on  the  back  of  the 
guilty.  Out  of  Laban's  invitation  to 
Abraham's  servant,  "  Come  in,  for  I 
have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for 
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the  camels,"  evidence  was  extracted  to 
show  that  the  piety  of  the  great  father  of 
the  faithful  was  so  transcendent  and  con- 
tagious as  to  be  shared  even  by  his  cam- 
els;  for  by  imagining  some  occult  con- 
nection between  the  phrases  for  "  making 
ready  the  house"  and  "removing  idols," 
the  meaning  was  reached  that  the  camels 
piously  declined  to  enter  till  the  emblems 
of  idolatry  had  been  cleared  out.  In 
praise  of  the  phylacteries,  or  little  leath- 
ern boxes  containing  texts  from  the  law, 
which  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  bind 
on  the  brow  and  left  arm,  a  proof  that 
they  were  worn  by  Jehovah  himself  w-as 
found  in  the  text,  "Jehovah  hath  sworn 
by  his  right  hand  and  the  arm  of  his 
strength,''''  i.e.,  the  left  arm  bound  with 
one  of  those  curious  amulets.  But  on 
entering  a  cemetery  it  was  ruled  that  they 
should  be  taken  off,  on  the  ground  that 
those  who  wore  them  in  the  presence  of 
the  dead  would  be  guilty  of  the  insolent 
ostentation  condemned  in  the  passage, 
"  Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth 
his  Maker."  On  the  narrative  which  re- 
lates that  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Lot 
was  brought  to  Abraham  by  "one  that 
had  escaped,"  the  curious  myth  was 
founded  of  the  escape  of  Og,  the  king  of 
Bashan,  from  the  deluge,  his  gigantic 
stature  being  supposed  to  have  enabled 
him  to  wade  beside  the  ark  till  the  waters 
subsided.  The  question  whether  prayer 
should  be  said  on  a  low  or  an  elevated 
place  was  decided  in  the  favor  of  the 
former  by  the  Psalmist's  words,  "  Out  of 
the  depths  have  I  cried  unto  thee."  That 
the  second  temple  should  lack  five  of  the 
excellent  things  which  distinguished  the 
first,  was  inferred  from  the  casual  omis- 
sion of  the  final  letter,  which  happens  to 
be  the  numeral  for  five,  from  the  word 
for  "  glory  "  in  the  prediction,  "  The  glory 
of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than 
of  the  former."  A  proof  that  it  is  the 
Messiah  who  shall  bruise  the  serpent's 
head  was  discovered  in  the  identity  of  the 
numerical  value  of  the  letters  in  the  words 
for  Messiah  and  serpent.  A  rule  that  no 
man  ought  to  eat  before  he  has  fed  his 
beast  was  extricated  from  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  promise,  "  I  will  send  grass 
in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that  thou  mayest 
eat  and  be  full,"  —  "thy  cattle  "  first,  and 
"thou"  afterwards.  In  the  remark  that 
Job's  cattle  increased  —  literally,  b?^oke 
forth  —  in  the  land,  evidence  was  found 
of  the  extraordinary  measure  in  which  the 
divine  favor  rested  on  his  possessions  ; 
the  metaphor  being  taken  as  signifying 
that  even  his  goats  so  broke  through  the 


ordinary  course  of  nature,  as  to  be  cour- 
ageous and  strong  enough  to  resist  and 
kill  the  wolves  that  attacked  them.  To 
take  one  more  specimen:  the  rabbis  laid 
it  dovvn  that  in  speeding  the  parting  guest 
one  ought  not  to  say,  "  Go  in  peace,"  but 
"  Go  unto  peace  ;  "  for  David  said  to  Ab- 
salom, "  Go  in  peace,"  and  he  went  and 
was  hanged  ;  but  Jethro  said  unto  Moses, 
"  Go  unto  peace,"  and  he  went  and  pros- 
pered. 

Here,  then,  in  the  rabbinical  method 
of  handling  Scripture,  was  the  fons  et 
origo  of  the  evil  practice  of  compelling 
the  sacred  text  to  yield  up  any  meaning 
that  the  reader  wished  to  extract  from  it. 
From  the  Jewish  schools  the  infection 
was  caught  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  of  whose  exegesis  one  of  the 
principles  seems  to  liave  been  that  what- 
ever, of  an  orthodox  tenor,  can  be  got  out 
of  the  Bible  by  any  kind  of  mystic  or 
allegorical  interpretation  may  be  safely 
accepted  as  the  meaning  of  the  Bible.  A 
few  specimens  will  be  sufficient  to  exhibit 
their  perverse  ingenuity  in  making  Scrip- 
ture speak  what  they  wanted  it  to  say. 
No  one  can  object  to  the  doctriite  said  to 
have  been  conveyed  by  Constantine's  vis- 
ion of  the  cross  with  the  inscription, 
"  By  this  conquer  ;  "  but  nothing  can  be 
less  satisfactory  than  to  establish  it  by  an 
appeal  to  the  outstretched  arms  of  Moses 
during  the  battle  with  Amalek,  unless  it 
be  the  discovery  of  it  in  the  cross-like 
shape  of  the  letter  which  in  Greek  stands 
for  the  number  (300)  of  Gideon's  conquer- 
ing band,  and  more  plainl}'  still  in  the 
three  letters  which  express  the  number  of 
the  trained  servants  (318)  with  whom 
xAbraham  defeated  the  marauding  kings, 
on  the  ground  that  the  first  is  the  same 
cross-shaped  numeral,  and  the  other  two 
are  the  primary  letters  of  the  word  Jesus. 
The  importance  of  the  sacraments  is  un- 
questionable; but  on  no  legitimate  princi- 
ple of  interpretation  can  they  be  found  in 
the  table  spread  for  the  Psalmist  in  the 
presence  of  his  enemies  ;  or  in  the  meta- 
phorical use  of  liquor  and  wheat  by  the 
royal  lover  in  the  Canticles  to  depict  the 
comeliness  of  his  mistress;  or  in  the 
genial  advice  of  the  Preacher,  "  Go  thy 
way;  eat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink 
thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart;  "  or  in  the 
two  pence  given  by  the  good  Samaritan  to 
the  innkeeeper.  The  building  up  of  the 
Church  on  the  Gospel  does  not  follow 
very  naturally  from  the  Psalmist's  state- 
ment that  the  Creator  has, founded  the 
earth  on  the  seas,  and  established  it  on 
the  floods ;   nor  the   two  advents  of  the 
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Messiah,  from  the  two  goats  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Jewish  day  of  atonement ;  nor  the 
number  of  the  apostles,  from  the  tradi- 
tional number  of  the  bells  in  the  fringe  of 
Aaron's  ephod ;  nor  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
from  the  three  measures  of  meal  in  which 
the  woman  of  the  parable  hid  her  leaven  ; 
nor  the  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  the 
Church,  from  the  circumstance  that  two 
boats  were  filled  with  the  fish  caught  in 
the  first  miraculous  draught ;  nor  the  pres- 
ence of  the  women  at  the  Lord's  burial 
from  the  proverbial  saying,  "Whereso- 
ever the  carcass  is,  thither  shall  the  eagles 
be  gathered  together."  The  spices  used 
at  the  burial  cannot  have  been  really  pre- 
dicted by  the  "spikenard  and  saffron, 
calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  all  trees  of 
frankincense  "  grown  in  the  spouse's  gar- 
den in  the  Canticles  ;  nor  the  crucifixion 
in  Isaiah's  complaint,  "  I  have  spread  out 
my  hands  all  the  day  to  a  rebellious  peo- 
ple." To  go  back  to  Eden  for  the  origin 
of  the  obligation  to  fast,  and  deduce  it 
from  the  prohibition  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  is  curiously  perverse  ; 
nor  is  it  less  so  to  turn  the  parable  of  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins  into  a  eulogy  on 
virginity  and  almsgiving,  by  making  the 
lamps  mean  the  former  and  the  oil  the  lat- 
ter; and  the  parable  of  the  sower  into  an 
appraisement  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  married,  widowed,  and  virgin  states 
of  life,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  the  thir- 
tyfold,  sixtyfold,  and  hundredfold.  The 
extremely  fanciful  identification  of  the 
four-and-twenty  elders  of  the  Apocalypse 
with  the  Old  Testament  reckoned  as 
twenty-four  books,  and  of  the  four  living 
creatures  with  the  four  Gospels,  still  has 
its  advocates  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  modern  expositor  has  ventured  to  en- 
dorse any  of  the  patristic  interpretations 
of  the  number  of  the  fish,  "  an  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three,"  taken  in  the  second 
miraculous  draught.  One  scheme  makes 
it  up  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
reckoned  at  a  hundred,  the  elect  remnant 
of  Israel  at  fifty  more,  and  the  three  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity,  to  whose  praise  they 
are  all  gathered.  Another  gets  it  by  add- 
ing the  ten  words  of  the  Decalogue  to  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  then  sum- 
ming the  numerals  from  one  to  seventeen 
inclusive,  which  again  brings  out  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  for  the  number  of  the 
redeemed.  Another,  having  got  the  sev- 
enteen as  before,  multiplies  it  by  three, 
the  number  of  the  Trinity;  the  fifty-one 
thus  obtained,  being  one  in  excess  of  the 
Jubilee  period  of  the  Jews,  is  taken  to  in- 


dicate the  true  rest ;  and  this  again,  mul- 
tiplied by  three,  indicates  the  total  of  the 
heirs  of  the  heavenly  rest.  Or,  if  we  pre- 
fer something  simpler,  there  are  other 
schemes  to  accommodate  us.  We  may 
take  the  mystic  number  to  mean  that  the 
Church  would  be  composed  of  married, 
widowed,  and  virgin  members  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a  hundred  of  the  first  to  fifty 
of  the  second,  and  three  of  the  last ;  or 
that  the  divine  kingdom  would  embrace 
the  three  known  quarters  of  the  globe, 
with  an  equal  contingent,  represented  by 
fifty,  from  each. 

Between  the  Fathers  and  the  expositors 
of  the  modern  world  the  mediaeval  schooK 
men  form  the  connecting  link  ;  and  of 
these  the  chief  thing  to  be  noted  is  that, 
besides  keeping  up  the  mystical  and  fan- 
tastic method  of  interpretation,  they  had 
their  own  peculiar  stone  of  stumbling  in 
their  endeavor  to  weld  together  theology 
and  philosophy  in  a  compact,  logical  sys- 
tem of  knowledge.  Nothing  is  less  cast 
in  a  systematic  mould  than  the  Bible  ;  and 
it  was  not  possible  to  stretch  it  on  the  bed 
of  the  Aristotelian  logic  without  sadly 
straining  and  distorting  it.  Under  such 
treatment  Revelation  was  transformed 
into  a  code  of  supernatural  knowledge, 
out  of  which  a  theory  of  the  universe 
might  be  constructed,  and  the  inspired 
volume  became  a  repository  of  proposi- 
tions capable  of  being  discussed  like  met- 
aphysical problems.  How  uncritical  was 
the  schoolmen's  use  of  Scripture  may  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  even  the  great- 
est of  them,  the  Angelical  Doctor,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  takes  "the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  "  to  mean  an  angel  of  the  lowest 
rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy ;  establishes 
the  pre-eminence  of  Satan  by  the  highly 
poetical  descriptions,  in  Job  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, in  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  of  the 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Tyre;  proves  the 
justification  of  a  sinner  to  be  the  greatest 
of  God's  works  by  the  text,  "  His  mercies 
are  over  all  His  works,"  and  to  be  instan- 
taneous by  the  suddenness  of  the  sound 
at  the  Pentecostal  effusion  of  the  Spirit; 
and  bases  the  seven  orders  of  the  ministry 
in  the  Roman  Church  on  Isaiah's  predic- 
tion of  the  sevenfold  grace  that  should 
rest  upon  the  Messiah.  If  it  is  curious  to 
find  his  predecessor,  the  famous  Master 
of  the  Sentences,  interpreting  the  "  begin- 
ning" in  the  first  verse  of  the  Bible  to 
mean  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity, 
what  can  be  said  of  a  contemporary  ex- 
positor who  explains  the  cupidity  of  Judas 
by  the  statement,  that  the  bribe  offered 
him  consisted  of  the  identical  pieces  of 
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money  paid  by  the  Ishmaelites  for  Joseph, 
which  had  come  down  through  the  ages 
a5>  an  heirloom  in.  Israel,  and  were  worth 
ten  times  as  much  as  the  current  coins? 

Such  is  the  lon<y  ancestral  line  throus^h 
which  the  habit  of  misinterpreting  Scrip- 
ture has  come  down  to  modern  Chris- 
tendom. From  one  point  of  view  the 
antiquity  of  the  practice  may  perhaps  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  our  fault.  We 
only  follow  our  fathers,  it  may  be  urged, 
and,  at  any  rate,  we  are  no  worse  than 
they.  True,  we  are  not  worse,  for  that 
were  barely  possible  ;  but  our  guilt  is  that 
we  are  not  greatly  better — that  we  have 
taken  so  little  to  heart  the  warning  that 
lies  before  us  in  their  errors,  and  profited 
so  little  by  the  light  which  has  illuminated 
other  departments  of  study.  If  our  in- 
dictment seems  overcharged,  let  the  reader 
reserve  his  verdict  till  he  has  weighed  the 
evidence  we  shall  adduce. 

Probably  the  most  prolific  source  of 
modern  wrestings  of  Scripture  is  the  de- 
sire to  discover  in  it  what  the  expositor 
himself  wants  it  to  say,  or  thinks  that  it 
ought  to  say.  When  a  person  has  any 
topic  on  the  brain,  as  the  familiar  phrase 
runs,  it  is  surprising  how  that  topic  ap- 
pears to  him  to  lurk  in  the  most  unlikely 
places,  and  with  what  ingenious  dexterity 
he  hauls  it  forth,  as  a  conjuror  produces 
his  miscellanies  from  what  looks  to  the 
spectator  like  an  empty  sleeve.  The 
mind  of  the  commentator  being  saturated 
with  the  tenets  of  Christianity,  he  is 
tempted  to  read  them  back  unconsciously 
into  the  documents  of  the  preceding  dis- 
pensation, and  perceive  them  starting  up 
on  all  sides  out  of  the  rudimentary  teach- 
ing of  the  earlier  ages  of  Revelation. 
Some  particular  doctrine,  perhaps,  has 
laid  such  an  exclusive  and  tyrannical 
grasp  on  his  thoughts,  that  everything  in 
his  eyes  is  colored  by  it,  or  in  some  way 
or  other  contains  it  or  leads  up  to  it. 
What  expositors  of  this  stamp  draw  out 
of  the  text  is  not  so  much  what  is  really  in 
it,  as  what  they  themselves  have  brought 
to  it.  They  discover  it  there  because 
they  have  unconsciously  put  it  there,  and, 
as  the  proverb  says,  "They  who  hide  can 
find."  They  remind  one  of  a  man  looking 
earnestly  into  a  mirror  to  ascertain  what 
is  in  it,  and  taking  for  answer  the  image 
that  confronts  him,  which,  of  course,  is 
.nothing  else  than  his  own  likeness. 

We  borrow  from  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare's  very  interesting  work,  "  Guesses 
at  Truth,"  a  curious  illustration  of  this 
process,  because,  ludicrous  as  it  is  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  it  may  not  unfairly 


be  taken  as  typical  of  a  good  deal  of  the 
exegesis  still  prevalent.  A  pious  French- 
man, it  is  related,  was  bewailing  the  con- 
dition of  his  country,  and  pouring  forth 
his  sorrows  in  the  pathetic  words  of  the 
psalm,  "  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat 
down  and  wept,"  etc. — a  psalm,  by  the 
way,  which  we  have  heard  ascribed  to 
David's  inspired  foresight.  Being  some- 
what foolishly  interrupted  by  the  question 
whether  he  did  not  feel  a  difficulty  when 
he  came  to  the  savage  denunciation  of 
Babylon  in  the  concluding  verse,  "  Happy 
shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy 
little  ones  against  the  stones  "  —  the  hon- 
est mourner  replied  with  touching  simplic- 
ity, that  for  him  the  verse  had  no  such 
cruel  sense,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The 
stones  meant  St.  Peter,  the  rock  on  which 
the  Church  is  built;  and  the  blessing  was 
pronounced  on  those  who  should  gather 
in  the  children  of  the  heathen,  and  attach 
them  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  story,  as 
the  archdeacon  says,  is  a  beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  transmuting  power  which 
enables  a  devout  heart,  in  defiance  of  the 
critical  intellect,  to  extract  spiritual  nutri- 
ment out  of  the  least  promising  materials  ; 
but  all  the  same  it  has  a  clear  note  of 
warning  for  the  mystical  expositor. 

As  to  the  instances  that  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  give,  we  can  atssure  the  reader 
that  they  are  all  genuine,  although,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  shall  scrupulously 
abstain  from  giving  names  and  references. 
We  are  not  attacking  persons,  but  protest- 
ing against  a  traditional  and  mischievous 
method.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  be  ex- 
haustive :  that  would  require  almost  as 
many  volumes  as  we  have  pages  at  our 
service.  It  will  be  enough  to  make  a 
comparatively  small  selection  of  charac- 
teristic specimens. 

Beginning  with  the  common  case  of 
reading  doctrines  into  passages  where  no 
legitimate  construction  can  possibly  find 
them,  we  will  take,  first,  the  great  doctrine 
of  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  in 
the  Gospel.  In  spite  of  the  certain  fact 
that  this  doctrine  was  mysteriously  held 
back  in  the  earlier  Revelation  till  near  its 
close,  our  modern  expositors  are  con-' 
stantly  forcing  it  out  of  Old  Testament 
texts.  When  Korah's  rebellious  company 
were  buried  alive  by  the  earth  yawning 
under  their  feet,  the  simple  phrase  which 
describes  them  as  going  down  "  alive  into 
the  pit"  is  compelled  to  yield  the  prepos- 
terous sense  that  their  disembodied  souls 
passed  on  into  Hades.  When  a  parent  in 
the  old  time  spoke  of  going  down  to  his 
son  in  the  grave,  or  a  patriarch  or  king 
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was  said  to  be  gathered  to  his  fathers,  we 
are  asked  to  strain  the  language  so^  as  to 
make  it  imply  a  conscious  reunion  in  the 
world  of  spirits.  Because  Josiah  was  told 
that  he  should  be  spared  by  his  death 
from  seeing  the  calamities  coming  on  his 
people,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  news 
from  the  upper  world  does  not  penetrate 
the  abode  of  the  departed.  From  Isaiah's 
saying  that  the  righteous  rest  in  their 
beds,  each  one  who  on  earth  had  lived 
uprightly,  the  headlong  expositor  takes 
occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  moral  energy 
of  the  disembodied  saints.  The  Preach- 
er's saying  that  when  man  dies  the  breath 
returns  to  God  who  gave  it,  instead  of 
being  taken  as  simply  meaning  in  his 
mouth  the  reversal  of  the  original  cre- 
ative process,  is  turned  into  a  proof  of 
the  true  but  later  doctrine  of  man's 
continued  personal  existence  in  a  future 
world. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  any  single 
doctrine.  What  reasonable  plea  can  be 
urged  for  finding  the  Atonement  in  the 
scarlet  thread  which  Rahab  was  to  bind 
in  her  window  at  Jericho,  as  a  signal  to 
the  Israelites?  or  in  the  crimson  lips  of 
the  spouse  in  the  Canticles?  or  in  the 
worm  to  which  the  afflicted  Psalmist  com- 
pares himself  in  his  humiliation?  What 
for  discovering  the  Eucharist  in  the  re- 
freshment of  bread  and  wine  offered  by 
Melchizedek  to  Abraham's  weary  troop 
on  their  homeward  march  ?  or  in  our 
Lord's  condescension  in  receiving  publi- 
cans and  sinners,  and  eating  with  them? 
or  in  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  its  central  topic?  What  for 
tracing  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  in 
the  circumstance  that  Jael  was  not  helped 
by  her  husband  to  slay  Sisera?  and  the 
cross,  in  the  murderous  tent-peg  which 
she  drove  tl>rough  her  victim's  skull  ? 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
Atonement  and  both  the  sacraments  have 
been  discerned  in  Solomon's  beautiful 
and  impassioned  idyl  ;  but  that  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  extravagant  symbolism 
found  in  his  portraiture  of  the  person  of 
his  beloved.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of 
her  body  —  and  the  delineation  is  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  detail  —  which  has 
not  been  taken  to  express  some  feature  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  as,  for  instance, 
her  teeth,  to  signify  the  ministers  who 
chew  spiritual  meat  for  the  babes;  and 
her  breasts,  the  two  Testaments,  or  else 
the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Jews 
and  Gentiles  :  but  a  good  deal  of  this  is 
not  quite  fit  for  quotation.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps,  have  the  mystical  interpreters  run 
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more  wild.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  that 
human  love,  on  its  spiritual  side,  is  an 
expressive  emblem  or  shadow  of  "  the  love 
which  passeth  knowledge;  "or  that  Sol- 
omon's Song,  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
sacred  idealization  of  the  marriage  bond, 
may  as  a  whole  be  fairly  applied  to  image 
forth  the  mystic  union  of  the  Redeemer 
with  his  bride  the  Church.  What  shocks 
the  sober  critical  sense,  as  involving  an 
inadmissible  anachronism,  is  the  divorce 
of  the  Hebrew  lyric  from  its  plain  histori- 
cal sense,  and  the  literal  transfer,  item  by 
item,  to  the  yet  unrevealed  mysteries  of 
Christianity,  of  its  poetical  and  impas- 
sioned portraiture  of  courtship  and  love. 
Yet  this  is  not  without  its  parallels,  one  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  application  to 
Christians  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
animals  pronounced  clean  by  the  Levitical 
law.  In  the  cleft  hoof  has  been  discerned 
their  steadfast  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  or  even  their  twofold  faith  in  the 
Father  and  in  the  Son  ;  in  the  ruminat- 
ing function,  their  habit  of  meditating  on 
the  divine  word;  in  the  fish's  fins,  the 
elevating  and  propelling  power  of  their 
prayers. 

Belonging  to  the  same  category  as  the 
extreme  mystical  interpretation  of  Solo- 
mon's Seng  is  the  direct  application  to 
the  Christian  Church  of  the  Oriental  im- 
agery employed  by  the  Hebrew  psalmists 
and  prophets  to  clothe  their  expectations 
of  the  future  triumphs  of  Israel.  Thus 
the  martial  prediction,  "  I  will  render 
double  unto  thee,  when  I  have  bent  Ju- 
dah  for  me,  filled  the  bow  with  Ephraim,. 
and  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against 
thy  sons,  O  Greece,  and  made  thee  as  a 
sword  of  a  mighty  man  "  —  is  gravely  ex- 
plained to  mean  the  mission  of  the  Apos- 
tles, as  arrows  shot  forth  from  Jerusalem: 
by  the  bow  of  Christ,  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  heathen  world.  So  again,  the 
use  of  a  feminine  word  in  the  noble  pro- 
cessional psalm,  probably  in  reference  tO' 
the  choirs  of  women  in  the  sacred  proces- 
sions of  Israel,  has  led  to  the  passage,. 
"  The  Lord  gave  the  word  ;  great  was  the 
company  of  the  preachers^''  being  inter- 
preted of  the  part  that  devout  women 
should  sustain  in  the  first  planting  of 
Christianity.  Many  persons  must  have 
heard  the  internal  holiness  of  the  Church 
deduced  from  the  words,  "The  king's 
daughter  is  all  glorious  within  ;  "  yet  the 
obvious  meaning  is  merely  that  inside  the 
cha77tber  the  royal  bride  is  sitting  splen- 
didly dressed,  as  the  parallelism  of  the 
next  line  shows,  "  Her  clothing  is  of 
wrought  gold."     Something  in  the  same 
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style  is  tlie  discovery  of  the  perpetual 
virfjinity  of  the  blessed  mother  of  our 
Lord  in  the  description  of  the  spouse  of 
Solomon's  Song  as  "  a  garden  enclosed,  a 
spring  shut  up,  a  fountain  sealed ;  "  and 
also  in  the  gate  of  Ezekiel's  visionary 
temple,  which  should  forever  remain 
shut,  "  because  Jehovah  the  God  of  Is- 
rael hath  entered  in  by  it."  Such  uses 
of  Scripture  must  be  pronounced,  on  all 
sound  critical  principles,  as  trivial  and 
baseless  as  the  finding  of  a  priestly  chasu- 
ble in  the  cloak  left  behind  by  St.  Paul  at 
Troas,  and  altar-candles  in  the  lights  of 
the  upper  chamber  at  the  same  place, 
when  he  preached  to  the  disciples  until 
midnight;  and  of  a  divine  model  of  ritual 
for  Christian  worship  in  the  apocalyptic 
symbolism  of  the  celestial  temple,  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  Jewish  sources. 

Another  cause  of  much  straining  and 
falsifying  of  Scripture  has  been  the  idea 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  be  properly  vindicated,  unless  its 
statements  from  one  end  to  the  other  can 
be  shown  to  stand  on  the  level  of  the  pur- 
est morality  and  the  most  advanced  sci- 
ence. To  effect  this,  with  whatever  arbi- 
trary violence  both  to  its  spirit  and  letter, 
becomes,  therefore,  the  aim  of  a  consider- 
able class  of  expositors.  When  dealing 
with  narratives  of  conduct  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  but  wiiich 
passed  unreproved,  or  even  gained  ap- 
plause, in  the  rude  times  of  primitive 
Revelation,  they  either  resort  to  the  dan- 
gerous expedient  of  inventing  and  reading 
into  the  narratives  special  divine  com- 
mands, which  they  suppose  able  to  turn 
wrong  into  right,  as  in  the  cases  of  Ehud, 
Jael,  and  other  well-meaning  but  unscru- 
pulous heroes  and  heroines  ;  or  else  they 
take  on  themselves  to  bring  the  narratives 
up  to  the  proper  level,  by  putting  quite  a 
different  complexion  upon  them,  as  when 
they  deny  that  Jephthah  offered  his  un- 
fortunate daughter  as  a  burnt  sacrifice, 
and  reduce  his  treatment  of  her  to  a  dedi- 
cation to  perpetual  virginity.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  subject  to  a  degrading 
violence  the  sublime  psalm  of  creation 
with  which  the  Bible  opens,  and  the  vari- 
ous descriptions  of  nature  which  occur  in 
the  poetical  books,  that  they  may  recon- 
cile them,  as  they  call  it,  with  modern 
physical  discoveries,  and  make  them 
speak  the  language  of  science  instead  of 
their  own  noble  but  simple  poetry.  Book 
after  book  is  published  to  carry  out  this 
purpose,  and  very  wonderful  are  the  ex- 
egetical  feats  which  are  accomplished. 
Reading  these  works,  we  find  wrenched 


out  of  the  sacred  text  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  the  luminiferous  ether  and  the 
nebular  theory;  the  globular  form,  daily 
rotation,  and  annual  circuit  of  the  earth; 
gravitation,  electricity,  galvanism,  chemi- 
cal affinities;  the  stratification  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  remains  pre- 
served in  it  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
primeval  world,  —  all  extorted  out  of  the 
simple  poetical  phrases  which  describe 
the  aspects  of  nature  as  it  presented  itself 
to  the  eyes  of  the  inspired  prophet  or 
poet.  Thus  poetry  is  turned  into  prose, 
primitive  religion  into  modern  science; 
the  glory  of  the  spiritual  into  the  materi- 
alism of  the  natural ! 

But  on  that  part  of  the  subject  we  have 
no  time  to  dwell,  so  many  are  the  in- 
stances which  crowd  on  our  recollection 
of  learning  misapplied,  historical  fitness 
violated,  and  every  sound  canon  of  liter- 
ary criticism  set  at  defiance.  We  take 
up  a  couple  of  erudite  commentaries,  and 
find  two  doctors  of  theology  exhausting 
the  resources  of  their  learning  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  nature  of  the  animal 
which  tempted  Eve  ;  one  deciding  in  fa- 
vor of  an  "  ouran-outang,"  the  other  of  a 
brilliant-winged  dragon,  such  as  he  sup- 
poses the. celestial  seraphim  to  be.  To 
bring  the  miracle  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  more  within  our  comprehension, 
we  are  treated  to  a  serious  discussion 
about  the  part  played  in  it  by  the  east 
wind ;  and  are  told  that  as  the  sea  at  that 
place  was  twelve  miles  broad  and  twenty- 
eight  yards  deep,  and  a  wind  strong 
enough  to  scoop  out  a  sufficient  trench 
through  it  for  the  crossing,  dry-foot,  of 
the  six  hundred  thousand  men  of  Israel 
would  certainly  have  blown  clean  away 
the  entire  host  with  all  their  cattle,  we 
must  suppose  the  trench  through  the 
waters  to  have  been  formed  by  other 
means,  and  must  limit  the  use  of  the  east 
wind  to  drying  the  bottom,  afterv/ards  and 
making  it  easy  walking.  Among  the 
strange  comments  to  which  the  chronicle 
of  the  arrest  of  the  sun  and  moon  during 
the  battle  of  Beth-horon  has  given  rise, 
two  deserve  especial  notice  as  illustra- 
tions of  wooden-headed  dealing  with  the 
early  literature  of  Israel.  One  gives  us 
a  calculation,  in  horse-power,  of  the  force 
sufficient  quickly  to  stop  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  the  proper  interval 
to  reproduce  it,  without  causing  on  either 
occasion  any  perceptible  shock  to  the  in- 
habitants ;  the  other  elaborately  works 
out  the  conclusion,  that  the  derangement 
produced  on  that  occasion  in  the  earth's 
position  was  exactly  counterbalanced  by 
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the  second  derangement,  seven  or  eight 
centuries  later,  in  Hezekiah's  time,  when 
the  shadow  went  ten  degrees  backward 
on  the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz,  so  that  the  ab- 
sence now  of  any  trace  of  either  is  satis- 
factorily explained.  Every  one  knows 
the  controversy,  which  is  almost  coeval 
with  Christianity,  about  the  precise  rela- 
tionship to  our  Lord  of  his  "brethren;" 
whether  they  were  his  own  younger  broth- 
ers ;  or  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife, 
according  to  the  general  belief  of  the 
Church  ;  or,  as  St.  Jerome  maintained,  to 
save  Joseph's  virginity  as  well  as  Mary's, 
sons  of  a  sister  of  the  virgin,  and  there- 
fore first  cousins  to  Jesus.  The  question 
is  scarcely  soluble,  except  on  sentimental 
grounds;  but  a  solution  of  it  has  just 
been  published  by  a  would-be  critical  ex- 
positor, which  is  worth  noting  as  showing 
how  far  we  still  are  from  a  reasonable  use 
of  Scripture.  Is  it  not  written  in  an  an- 
cient Messianic  psalm,  "  I  am  become  a 
stranger  unto  my  brethren,  and  an  alien 
unto  my  mother's  children".?  Viy  moth- 
er's children!  Surely,  then,  prophecy 
settled  the  matter,  so  as  to  preclude  fur- 
ther inquiry,  hundreds  of  years  before 
they  were  born!  Perhaps  it  is  even  a 
worse,  because  more  serious,  wresting  of 
Scripture,  to  put,  as  we  have  seen  done 
even  in  Bampton  Lectures,  the  impreca- 
tory psalms  into  our  Lord's  mouth,  and 
assert  that  they  were  his  own  personal 
utterances  just  as  much  as  any  of  the 
words  spoken  by  him  when  on  earth. 
What  must  fairly  educated  people  feel 
when  a  preacher  coolly  reminds  them  that 
Solomon  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  in  the  Bible,  and  in  proof  tells  off 
on  his  fingers  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  some 
of  the  Psalms  to  boot.f*  or  when  an  essay- 
ist, enamored  of  the  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances of  Leviticus,  pronounces  Psalm 
CXIX.  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  elabo- 
rate eulogy  of  them  ?  or  when  an  annotator 
bids  us  observe  what  additional  emphasis 
is  given  by  the  spectroscope  to  St.  Paul's 
illustration  of  the  resurrection,  by  the 
familiar  fact  that  star  differeth  from  star 
in  brightness.? 

P'ew  more  flagrant  specimens  of  what 
may  justly  be  called  Philistinism  in  liter- 
ature are  to  be  found  than  those  that  are 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  homilists, 
who  lay  themselves  out  to  improve,  by 
ethical  and  spiritual  applications,  the  nar- 
ratives and  incidents  of  the  earlier  parts 
of  the  Bible.  The  lessons  thus  enforced 
may  be  in  themselves  unexceptionable; 
but  when  they  are  fathered  on  texts  that 


know  them  not,  and  like  parasitic  growths 
destroy  the  life  of  what  they  feed  upon, 
they  become  both  offensive  and  hurtful. 
Space  would  fail  us  to  give  any  adequate 
representation  of  the  enormous  currency 
of  this  sort  of  false  coin,  and  half-a-dozen 
instances  must  suffice.  We  may  only 
smile  when  a  preacher  on  the  continuance 
of  the  sinful  nature,  even  in  the  regener- 
ate, founds  his  discourse  on  Joseph's 
inquiry  about  his  father,  *'  The  old  man 
of  whom  ye  spake,  is  he  yet  alive?  "or 
when  an  archbishop  lashes  the  despisers 
of  episcopacy  from  the  words,  "Sirs,  ye 
should  not  have  loosed  from  Crete  ;  "  or 
when  tobacco  smokers  are  admonished 
from  the  text,  "  That  which  cometh  out 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man."  But 
it  is  a  serious  outrage  on  the  historical 
truth  of  Scripture,  and  not  merely  on 
common  sense,  when,  to  point  a  denunci- 
ation of  murder,  Moses  is  held  up  to 
reprobation  as  a  conscience-stricken  hom- 
icide, fearfully  burying  out  of  sight  the 
dreadful  evidence  of  his  crime,  and  es- 
caping from  the  stroke  of  justice  to  ex- 
piate his  guilt  by  forty  years  of  exile  and 
hardship.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
St.  Stephen  would  have  thought  of  such 
a  version  of  the  great  deliverer's  conduct. 
Notwithstanding  quaint  old  Herbert's 
consolation  under  bad  sermons,  — 

The  worst  speak  something  good  ;  if  all  want 

sense, 
God  takes  a  text,  and  preacheth  patience,  — 

we  cannot  withhold  our  pity  from  congre- 
gations who  are  called  on  to  illustrate 
"  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints," 
by  listening  while  some  tedious  pulpiteer, 
from  the  trivial  circumstance  that  Ehud 
who  treacherously  assassinated  Eglon 
was  left-handed,  deduces  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  in  causing  eccentric  and 
abnormal  variations  to  break  the  usual 
uniformity  of  nature;  or  makes  the  in- 
quiry of  Manoah,  the  father  of  Samson, 
respecting  the  dedication  of  his  promised 
child  to  be  a  Nazarite,  the  pretext  for  a 
long  string  of  platitudes  on  the  duty  of 
educating  children  religiously;  or  pro- 
pounds the  amazing  thesis,  that  as  Jeph- 
thah's  daughter  was  adopted  as  the  offer- 
ing of  her  people,  and  became  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  their  repentance  and  faith, 
so  the  Son  of  God  became  the  world's 
atonement ;  or  finds  important  indications 
of  the  nature  and  fortunes  of  the  univer- 
sal Church  in  the  burning  bush  of  the 
wilderness,  the  brazen  sockets  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  of 
Solomon's  temple,  and  the  sponge  filled 
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with  sour  wine  which  was  put  to  the  Re- 
deemer's lips  as  he  hunfj^  upon  the  cross. 
We  have  kept  till  the  last  the  wide- 
spread misuse  of  Scripture,  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  what  we  venture  to 
designate  "  modern  apocalyptics."  From 
time  to  time,  especially  since  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  when  some  of  the 
mystic  periods  of  prophecy  were  supposed 
to  be  running  to  the  end,  an  epidemic  of 
prediction  broke  out  in  Christendom,  and 
generation  after  generation  shook  with 
the  terror  of  some  imminent  catastrophe 
of  the  world,  whether  by  fire  or  water, 
which  disturbed  imaginations  read  in  the 
dates  and  symbols  of  the  most  mysterious 
parts  of  the  Bible.  Notwithstanding  the 
falsification  which  has  hitherto  invariably 
dogged  the  steps  of  all  such  vaticinations, 
this  method  of  using  Scripture  is  as  rife 
as  ever,  and  the  crop  of  fanciful  specula- 
tions yielded  by  it  during  the  present- 
century  far  surpasses  all  previous  expe- 
rience. How  many  times  the  year  has 
been  fixed  for  the  final  convulsion,  and 
has  passed  unmarked  by  any  unusual  oc- 
currence, it  would  not  be  easy  to  reckon. 
But  nothing  discourages  our  prophets. 
They  revise  their  dates,  and  prophesy 
again.  It  is  no  warning  to  them  that  the 
course  of  this  kind  of  prophetical  inter- 
pretation is  strewn  with  failures,  as  the 
siiore  is  strewn  with  wrecks  after  a  storm. 
Scarcely  a  war  or  a  revolution  breaks  out 
on  the  theatre  of  Christendom,  or  a  novel 
tenet  arises  in  philosophy  or  science,  or  a 
new  phase  comes  over  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, without  these  lynx-eyed  observers 
spying  out  something  in  the  prophetical 
imagery  that  corresponds  to  it,  and  sound- 
ing a  fresh  note  of  warning  of  the  near- 
ness of  the  end.  Their  manipulating  skill 
never  fails  them;  bricks  they  will  manu- 
facture, straw  or  no  straw.  If  the  histori- 
cal facts  are  stubborn,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  facts  ;  if  the  inspired  text  is  reluc- 
tant to  confess,  there  are  exegetical  racks 
to  extort  from  it  a  semblance  of  assent. 
And  so,  though  wiser  men  shake  their 
heads,  and  the  world  is  taught  to  scoff, 
the  stream  of  wild  vaticination  rolls  gaily 
along. 

Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

One  of  the  most  singular  and  persistent 
of  modern  prophetic  myths  is  the  one  that 
identifies  with  a  Napoleon  the  Antichrist 
who  is  expected,  in  the  expiring  days  of 
the  age,  to  head  the  final  revolt  of  the 
world  against  Christ.  Since  the  time 
when   the  well-known  philanthropist  and 


champion  of  the  slave,  Granville  Sharp, 
went  to  Pitt,  Bible  in  hand,  to  show  him 
Bonaparte  in  the  "  little  horn  "  of  Daniel, 
and  provoked  the  astonished  statesman  to 
exclaim,  "Good  God,  sir,  you  don't  mean 
to  call  Bonaparte  a  little  horn  ! "  the  ro- 
mance has  preserved  its  vitality  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Corsican  family. 
We  well  recollect  with  what  exultation 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon's  election  to  the 
presidency  of  the  French  Republic  in 
1848  was  hailed  by  one  of  the  ablest 
advocates  of  this  strange  identification, 
whose  faith  had  been  sorely  tried,  but  not 
overthrown,  by  the  untoward  death  of  the 
first  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena  nearly  thirty 
years  before.  "  Here,"  said  the  aged 
prophet  to  us, "  here  is  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  Wounded  to  death  'i  Yes,  but 
the  deadly  wound  is  healed.  Napoleon 
lives  again  in  his  nephew  and  legal  heir, 
whom  you  will  presently  see  make  himself 
Emperor  of  Rome,  and  gather  the  armies 
of  the  earth  to  the  battle  of  Armageddon," 
Well,  that  Napoleon  has  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh,  and  his  poor  son  too;  but  the 
myth  lives  on,  and  in  its  latest  form  points, 
we  believe,  either  to  Jerome,  with  Gam- 
betta  for  his  forerunner,  or  to  some  yet 
unborn  member  of  the  familv,  whom  the 
soul  of  Nero  will  come  back  from  the 
abyss  to  animate ! 

Another  of  the  extraordinary  prophetic 
myths  of  the  age,  also  based  on  misunder- 
standings of  Scripture,  circles  round  the 
ten  tribes  of  ancient  Israel  which  were 
carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrian 
monarch  Shalmaneser,  and  thenceforth 
vanished  from  the  sacred  history.  A  ro- 
mance, preserved  among  the  eccentric 
visions  of  the  second  apocryphal  book  of 
Esdras,  describes  them  as  having  miracu- 
lously crossed  the  Euphrates,  as  Israel 
crossed  the  Jordan  under  Joshua,  and 
journeyed  eastward  for  a  year  and  a  half 
to  a  mysterious-  land  named  Arsareth, 
where  they  are  to  remain  hidden  till  — at 
the  time  of  the  end  —  the  river  shall  be 
again  dried  up  for  their  return ;  and  this 
romance  has  become,  in  one  shape  or 
other,  an  article  of  faith  to  thousands  of 
modern  Christians.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  understand  how  any  one  of  even  mod- 
erate education  can  believe,  in  the  face  of 
history  and  of  geographical  and  ethical 
science,  that  these  lost  tribes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  still  bodily  concealed  in  some 
unexplored  Eastern  land,  waiting  for  the 
divine  summons  to  reappear  in  the  last 
crisis  of  the  world's  apocalyptic  agony. 
But  surely  there  is  a  still  more  outrageous 
defiance  of  common  sense  in  the  other 
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form  of  the  myth,  which  represents  these 
old  Semitic  tribes  as  having  long  ago 
emerged  from  their  hiding-place,  and 
grown  up  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  race! 
Yet  this  monstrous  belief  has  won  to  itself 
so  many  dupes,  through  a  pretended  ap- 
peal to  Scripture,  that  it  has  generated  a 
sect  and  a  literature  of  its  own.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  one  might,  with  less 
violence  to  probability,  trace  back  the 
roses  in  the  Temple  gardens  to  slips  of 
the  olive  brought  home  by  the  Crusaders 
from  Gethsemane. 

Indeed,  the  whole  story  of  prophetic 
exegesis  lends  a  sad  plausibility  to  the 
old  saying  that  the  study  of  the  Apo- 
calypse drives  mad  those  whom  it  does 
not  find  so  already.  The  moment  we  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  the  function  of  the 
inspired  prophets  was  not  to  utter  predic- 
tions of  a  distant  future  to  people  who 
had  no  concern  with  it,  but  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  God  and  his  righteousness  to 
the  men  of  their  own  generation  who 
needed  practical  guidance  and  warning, 
the  use  of  their  words  to  divine  before- 
hand the  long  course  of  history  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  to  fix  our  own  position 
now  in  the  onsweeping  current  of  time, 
cannot  appear  otherwise  than  a  baseless 
and  perilous  superstition.  What  in  the 
world,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  ask,  could 
the  sad  captives  in  Babylon,  or  the  gallant 
Maccabean  heroes  in  their  struggle  with 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  have  had  to  do 
with  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  or  the  advance 
of  Russia  in  central  Asia,  or  the  Crimean 
war,  or  British  railroads  and  school 
boards?  How  could  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, as  they  entered  the  shadow  of  the 
tremendous  convulsions  which  heralded 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  occasion 
for  the  visions  and  messages  of  the  Apoc- 
aylpse,  have  been  concerned  with  the  rise 
of  the  Saracens  and  Turks,  the  growth  of 
the  mediaeval  Papacy,  or  the  catastrophe 
of  the  French  Revolution  .?  Is  it  credible 
that  the  seer  of  Patmos,  on  whose  pro- 
phetic soul  lay  the  burden  of  the  thicken- 
ing gloom,  and  whose  burning  desire  was 
to  sustain  his  brethren  through  the  con- 
flict and  terror  by  visions  of  the  divine 
kingdom  that  should  rise  in  ideal  beauty 
out  of  the  wreck  of  the  opposing  world- 
powers, —  is  it  credible  that  he  should 
have  trifled  with  the  Church  of  his  day, 
by  setting  before  it  a  series  of  riddles 
which  must  wait  long  ages  for  a  solution  ? 
Is  it  within  the  limits  of  even  the  most 
strained  probability,  for  instance,  that  he 
should  have  had  in  mind  the  heraldic 
frogs  that  preceded  the  fieur-de-lys  in  the 


I  blazon  of  the  royal  arms  of  France,  when 
j  he  likened  to  frogs  the  three  unclean 
!  spirits  from  the  mouths  of  the  dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  ?  Or  Uiat 
he. should  have  meant  the  withholding  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  from  "the 
laity  in  the  modern  Church  of  Rome, 
when  he  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  the 
two  wonder-working  witnesses  in  the 
street  of  the  apostate  Jerusalem  ?  Or 
that  he  should  have  predicted  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  seven  Dutch  provinces 
from  the  Papal  rule  of  Spain,  under  the 
form  of  the  slaughter  of  seven  thousand 
men  by  the  earthquake  of  the  second 
woe;  and  the  missionary  and  Bible  soci- 
eties of  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the 
angel  bearing  in  mid-heaven  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel;  and  the  cross  keys  of  the 
Vatican  by  the  mark  of  the  beast?  Yet 
of  such  interpretations  as  these  many  of 
our  modern  apocalyptic  commentaries  and 
treatises  are  full. 

But  while  we  ask  these  questions,  and 
make  our  protest  against  the  wresting  of 
Scripture  to  the  purpose  of  vaticination, 
we  would  not  be  understood  to  suggest 
the  slightest  doubt  of  the  value  even  to 
our  days  of  the  prophetic  books  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  their 
inspired  teaching  is  for  all  time  ;  that  they 
nobly  illustrate,  for  those  who  can  use  them 
rightly,  important  principles  of  the  divine 
government  and  eternal  laws  of  the  spirit- 
ual world,  and  may  therefore  be  turned  to 
good  account,  so  long  as  the  Church  is 
militant,  to  guide  her  in  comprehending 
and  dealing  with  each  crisis  that  arises  ia 
her  long  conflict  with  error  and  sin.  What 
we  do  most  earnestly  reprobate  is  the 
practice  of  employing  the  sacred  records 
as  manuals  of  divination,  and  subjecting 
them  to  cruel  perversions  and  dislocations 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  their  language  into 
some  fantastic  semblance  of  agreement 
with  events  and  expectations  that  lie  ut- 
terly beyond  their  scope. 

Let  the  reader  now  honestly  try  to  esti- 
mate the  magnitude  of  the  harm  caused 
by  that  chronic  and  widespread  misuse  of 
Scripture,  of  which  the  evidence  has  been 
laid  before  him,  remembering  at  the  same 
time  that  our  presentation  of  the  subject 
is  necessarily  so  incomplete  as  to  be  little 
better  than  a  faintly  traced  outline.  The 
more  he  considers  the  matter,  the  less,  we 
think,  will  he  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
conclusion,  that  of  the  internal  evils  with 
which  Christendom  has  been  afflicted, 
there  is  scarcely  one  that  has  not  been 
grievously  aggravated  by   the  disastrous 
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perversion  of  the  divine  oracles.  It  is 
this,  more  than  anything  else,  that  has 
doomed  religion  to  be  always  fighting  a 
losing  battle  against  advancing  science, 
has  alienated  from  her  the  leaders  of 
thought,  and  given  occasion  for  the  most 
plausible  of  the  flouts  and  gibes  flung  by 
insolent  sceptics  at  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion. It  has  been  of  misinterpreted  texts 
that  the  extravagant  doctrines  have  been 
engendered,  which  have  shocked  the 
moral  sense  of  mankind,  and  produced  a 
fatal  harvest  of  faction,  heresy,  and 
schism.  It  was  by  means  of  perverted 
texts  that  the  Papal  usurpation  was  con- 
solidated, and  the  worst  corruptions  of 
the  primitive  faith  enforced  as  divine  ver- 
ities on  the  outraged  conscience  of  the 
Church.  It  was  the  foul  wresting  of  Holy 
Writ  to  devilish  ends  that  steeled  the 
heart  of  the  persecutor,  sanctified  treach- 
ery, lying,  and  outrage,  worked  the  racks 
and  kindled  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  reddened  the  story  of  Christendom 
with  intestine  war  and  bloodshed. 

In  religion 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament  ? 

We  promised,  before  concluding,  to  of- 
fer some  brief  hints  for  the  abatement  of 
the  evil ;  and  bold  as  the  undertaking  may 
seem,  we  will  not  shrink  from  the  attempt 
to  fulfil  it.  For  in  spite  of  the  amazing 
vitality  of  bad  customs,  we  by  no  means 
look  despairingly  to  the  future  of  Biblical 
exegesis.  Even  here  the  schoolmaster  is 
already  abroad  ;  light  is  penetrating  the 
dark  quarters  ;  a  noble  band  of  pioneers 
is  hewing  a  way  through  the  rubbish  of 
centuries,  and  laying  open  for  the  multi- 
tude an  easy  access  to  a  just  understand- 
ing and  use  of  the  Bible.  With  the  help 
of  the  immense  critical  apparatus  recently 
prepared  for  us  by  the  masters  of  scholar- 
ship, candor,  honesty,  and  common  sense 


neither  gaping  chasms  nor  startling  sur- 
prises are  to  be  found.  As  he  advances 
from  book  to  book,  following  the  chrono- 
logical succession  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
ascertained,  he  will  recognize  how  the  in- 
spired teachers,  as  they  were  raised  up 
one  after  another,  built  on  the  truths  al- 
ready possessed,  and  cast  their  instruc- 
tion into  the  existing  moulds  of  thought, 
adding  of  new  truth  just  so  much  as  the 
contemporary  generation  was  able  to  re- 
ceive, but  always  keeping  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  comprehension  and  its  practical' 
needs.  He  will  thus  be  brought  to  con- 
ceive of  divine  revelation  as  a  leaven, 
working  slowly  and  by  degrees  within  the 
human  mass ;  or  as  a  stream  growing 
fuller  and  purer  as  it  flows  onward  through 
its  devious  channel;  or  as  the  light  in- 
creasing little  by  little  from  the  faint 
gleam  of  earliest  dawn  to  the  radiance  of 
perfect  day  ;  or  as  a  course  of  education 
beginning  with  the  parables  and  meta- 
phors suited  to  infancy,  and  ascending 
through  primers  and  schoolbooks  towards 
the  final  stage  of  mature  knowledge  and 
unadulterated  truth.  With  this  idea  con- 
stantly before  him  of  the  order  and 
method  of  the  Bible,  the  expositor  will 
never  be  tempted  to  wrench  away  any  part 
of  it  from  its  historical  basis,  as  if  it  could 
be  interpreted  in  the  abstract  without 
reference  to  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  its  origin  ;  nor  will  he  be  in  danger  of 
reading  back  the  more  advanced  teaching 
into  the  elementary  forms,  and  tlius  in- 
curring the  catastroplie  which,  as  the  par- 
able warns  us,  is  wont  to  follow  the  put- 
ting of  new  wine  into  old  wine-skins. 
What  will  chiefly  engage  his  attention  is 
the  line  of  spiritual  and  eternal  truth,  ever 
broadening  as  it  came  down  the  ages, 
and  stage  by  stage  disembarrassing  itself 
of  such  transient  accretions  and  imper- 
fect moulds  as  the  divine  wisdom  may 
have  been  pleased  to  employ,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accommodating  it  to  the  capaci- 
may  be  trusted  to  do  all  that  is  essential,  i  ties   of  the  ignorant   and  rude;  but  the 


What  strikes  us  as  the  chief  want  at  pres- 
ent is  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  progres- 
sive character  of  the  revelation  of  truth 
recorded  in  Holy  Writ.  The  expositor 
must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  Bible  is 
no  single  treatise,  all  of  one  time  and  on 
one  level,  but  a  library  of  treatises,  cover- 
ing a  millennium  and  a  half,  and  standing 
on  very  different  levels  of  knowledge  and 
teachins:.     He  will  then  be  in  a  position 


riddles  and  forced  uses,  whether  of  the 
mystic  interpreters  or  gross  literalists,  will 
have  no  charm  in  his  eyes.  To  disentan- 
gle the  spirit  from  the  letter  —  to  trace 
the  divine  amidst  the  human  —  to  ascer- 
tain what  each  inspired  message  really 
meant  to  the  men  of  its  own  time,  and 
how  that  same  meaning  bears  on  our  cir- 
cumstances and  duties  now,  under  very 
different  conditions  of  life,  —  such  will  be 


to  perceive  that  the  revelation  recorded  in  i  the  aim  of  the  expositor  in  whom  the  crit 


it  never  proceeded  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  was  always  gradual  and  continuous, 
like   an   orderly    development,   in   which 


ical  temper  of  mind  is  united  with  the 
faith  and  reverence  of  the  devout  be- 
liever ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  aim 
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is  pursued  with  an  open  eye  and  a  sincere 
heart,  he  will  be  preserved,  we  are  con- 
fident, from  turning  the  divine  order  of 
the  Bible  into  chaos  by  random  inter- 
pretations, and  drawing  the  poisonous 
draughts  of  error  out  of  the  wells  of  sal- 
vation. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
SOME    ASPECTS    OF    AMERICAN    PUBLIC 
LIFE. 

American  politics  of  late  have  been 
much  brought  before  English  readers. 
A  novel  called  "  Democracy,"  published 
in  New  York  some  years  ago,  and  now 
reprinted  in  England,  has  had  a  great 
success  among  us.  As  it  paints  in  strong 
colors  and  with  great  literary  force  the 
corruption  and  selfishness  of  American 
public  men,  it  has  produced  some  effect 
upon  English  opinion.  Much  has  also 
been  said  by  our  own  public  writers  and 
speakers  about  an  American  institution 
called  the  caucus,  described  as  a  poison- 
ous weed  which,  when  once  brought 
across  the  Atlantic,  will  strike  root  every- 
where among  the  pure  wheat  of  Englisii 
politics,  just  as  the  Canadian  pondweed 
propagated  itself  twenty  years  ago  through 
our  rivers  and  canals,  till  half  of  them 
were  choked  up.  The  time  is,  therefore, 
opportune  for  saying  a  few  words  upon 
some  aspects  of  politics  in  America,  in 
the  hope  of  giving  English  readers  a  fair 
impression  of  their  true  state,  and  of 
showing  how  far  any  warnings  drawn 
from  them  are  applicable  to  England.  I 
do  so,  of  course,  with  the  diffidence  which 
every  one  must  feel  in  attempting  to  speak 
of  a  country  that  he  knows  only  as  a 
traveller.  But  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would,  in  addressing  Englishmen, 
be  exposed  to  other  difficulties  hardly 
less  serious  than  those  an  Englishman 
has  to  face  in  speaking  of  America. 

What  is  the  picture  which  not  only  this 
novel  sets  before  us?  It  is  the  picture 
of  a  vast  continent,  a  prosperous,  rapidly 
increasing,  and  highly  civilized  nation  of 
fifty-one  millions  of  people,  whose  gov- 
ernment lies  in  the  hands  of  a  knot  of 
selfish' and  unprincipled  men,  some  of 
them  accessible  to  bribes,  the  rest  ready 
to  wink  at  corruption  and  to  sacrifice 
honor  for  the  sake  of  their  personal  ad- 
vantage or  that  of  their  party.  The  cen- 
tral figure  in  the  novel  is  a  man  of  great 
force  of  character,  but  thoroughly  vulgar 
in  his  ideas,  as  well  as  in  his  oratory;  a 


man  who  admits  and  justifies  a  gross 
breach  of  public  duty  in  taking  money  to 
"put  through"  a  contract,  whose  power 
is  based  upon  intrigue,  who  has  done 
nothing  for  the  country  either  as  a  legis- 
lator or  an  administrator.  This  man  is 
at  the  head  of  his  party,  a  candidate  for 
its  nomination  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  unlikely  to  be 
chosen.  The  other  personages  are  wor- 
thy companions  of  such  a  chief.  Some 
are  weak,  most  are  ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded,  all  are  vulgar.  There  is  no  pub- 
lic spirit,  no  statesmanlike  insight  among 
them.  Their  chief  virtue  is  devotion  to 
a  party  which  seems  to  have  no  princi- 
ples. 

"What  a  shocking  state  of  things!" 
cries  the  English  Pharisee,  not  without  a 
comfortable  reflection  that  he  is  not  as 
these  Republicans.  "  This,  then,  is  what 
democracy  comes  to.  This  is  the  result 
of  putting  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
masses.  Men  of  rank  and  wealth  are 
driven  out  of  public  life;  the  ignoble  mob 
choose  people  like  themselves  to  be  their 
representatives;  corruption  reigns;  na- 
tional interests  are  sacrificed,  national 
honor  forgotten  ;  the  morality  of  the  coun- 
try sinks  while  its  revenues  are  wasted. 
And  this  is  what  you  want  to  bring  En- 
gland to,  with  a  lowered  county  franchise, 
attacks  on  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Birmingham  Caucus." 

One  need  not  be  a  Tory  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  a  prospect.  If  the  progress  of 
democracy  is  to  make  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe  a 
fair  type  of  our  public  men,  we  had  better 
pause.  The  present  state  of  things,  what- 
ever its  faults,  is  not  so  bad.  But  is  the 
picture  a  true  one  ?  That  is  to  say,  are 
Silas  P.  Ratcliffe  and  his  associates  fair 
types  of  leading  politicians  in  America? 
and  if  so,  does  the  dominant  position 
which  he  holds  in  United  States  politics 
mean  the  same  thing  as  the  premiership 
of  a  Silas  P.  Ratcliffe  would  mean  in  En- 
gland ?  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
matter  as  a  political  question.  Reason- 
ings from  the  politics  of  one  country  to 
those  of  another  are  interesting  and,  when 
wisely  used,  instructive.  But  they  are 
also  dangerous,  for  there  is  always  some- 
thing which  makes  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  vitiate 
any  inference  except  under  limitations 
and  qualifications  which  the  ordinary 
reader  does  not  heed,  or  soon  forgets. 
And  sensible  people  have,  at  bottom,  a 
just  perception  of  this,  and  do  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  much  influenced  by  ar- 
guments of  the  kind.     The  chief  practical 
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use  of  history  is  to  prevent  one  from  be- 
ing taken  in  by  historical  analogies.  My 
object  in  these  pages  is  to  do  what  little  I 
can  to  prevent  Englishmen  from  misjudg- 
ing America,  not  to  frame  any  arguments 
in  favor  of  democratic  progress  in  En- 
gland. Things  in  England  will  proceed 
on  their  own  path  whatever  we  may  read 
about  republicanism  elsewhere,  for  the 
forces  which  move  them  are  large  and 
potent.  Apart  from  this  altogether  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  Englishmen  should  have 
just  views  about  the  country  which  is 
most  like  their  own,  and  with  which  their 
relations  are  most  intimate. 

That  there  are  such  persons  as  Silas  P. 
Ratcliffe  among  the  public  men  at  Wash- 
ington must  be  admitted.  There  are  such 
persons  in  England  also,  and  in  every  coun- 
try, monarchical  or  republican.  Any  one 
writing  a  novel  about  English  public  life 
might  fill  it  with  people  equally  unscrupu- 
lous and,  in  their  way,  equally  successful, 
and  yet  might  justify  every  character  by 
pointing  to  some  well-known  politician  as 
the  original  of  the  portrait.  There  are 
persons  in  the  English  Parliament,  and 
not  merely  needy  adventurers,  but  persons 
of  wealth  or  position,  some  of  whom  en- 
joy titles,  conferred  or  inherited,  who  are 
no  better,  and  whom  we  think  no  better, 
than  these  Washington  politicians. 

"But,"  it  will  be  said,  "these  men  are 
very  few  in  England;  they  are  not  fair 
types  ;  they  are  exceptions,  rare  excep- 
tions ;  and  in  England  they  never  rise  to 
high  places.  Their  schemes  are  mainly 
commercial,  and  do  not  injure  the  political 
interests  of  the  country."  This  is  per- 
fectly true.  The  people  in  question  are 
fortunately  few  in  England,  nor  have  they 
ever  climbed  to  the  highest  posts.  But 
as  they  do  exist  among  us  an  American 
may  say  that  the  picture  in  the  novel  is 
unfair  in  the  same  way  as  an  English 
novel  would  be  unfair  which  presented 
only  such  persons  as  figuring  in  English 
political  life.  Although,  therefore,  the 
American  picture  may  be  less  misleading 
than  a  similar  English  picture  would  be, 
still  it  is  misleading.  The  author  of  the 
novel  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  for  he 
wrote  for  his  own  countrymen,  who  would 
understand  and  allow  for  those  exaggera- 
tions which  we  permit  to  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion. It  is  only  the  English  reader  who 
is  in  danger  of  being  misled.  He  may 
forget  what  the  American  reader  knows, 
that  there  are  plenty  of  public  men  at 
Washington  who  are  just  as  upright,  fair- 
minded,  and  high-minded  as  most  of  our 
leading  politicians  are  in   England.     To 


determine  the  extent  to  which  black  sheep 
are  to  be  found  among  members  of  Con- 
gress (taking  them  as  a  sample  of  the 
more  successful  politicians),  and  how  far 
such  persons  have  found  their  way  into 
the  front  rank,  would  be  hard  even  for  an 
American,  and  is  much  harder  for  an  En- 
glishman. No  doubt  there  are  more  who 
can  be  "got  at,"  whose  vote  can  be  influ- 
enced by  lobbying,  than  would  be  found 
in  the  English  Parliament.  So  the  Amer- 
icans say  themselves,  and  a  stranger  may 
therefore  say  it  without  offence.  But 
there  are  very  few  indeed  who  would  take 
a  bribe  in  a  naked  form,  and  there  are  not 
more  who  have  given  bribes  to  their  con- 
stituents, or  been  privy  to  giving,  than 
were  to  be  found  in  the  English  Parlia- 
ment twenty  years  ago.  "  Lobbying," 
that  is  to  say,  the  working  of  a  bill  through 
the  legislature,  usually  becomes  personal 
solicitation,  backed  up  by  offers  of  some 
personal  advantage.  It  is  certainly  far 
more  rife  than  in  England,  and  has  thrown 
discredit  on  the  profession  of  the  lobby- 
ist. The  protective  tariff,  with  the  alter- 
ations which  are  sometimes  made  and 
constantly  threatened  in  it,  alterations 
affecting  enormous  commercial  interests, 
is  a  fertile  source  of  this  evil.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  it  affects  only  what  we 
should  calls  private  bill  legislation.  There 
is  also  great  laxity  in  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing pledges  and  making  promises  to 
catch  the  votes  of  particular  sections. 
Members  of  Congress  who  in  private  will 
speak  in  harsh  terms  of  Ireland  and  her 
people,  and  tell  you  that  England  is  too 
lenient  in  her  dealings  with  Irish  conspir- 
acy or  obstruction,  allow  themselves  to 
make  speeches  and  give  votes  in  support 
of  Irish  agitators  and  against  England 
which  excite  the  disgust  of  all  sensible 
Americans. 

It  must  further  be  admitted  that  the 
men  who  do  or  have  done  these  things, 
and  who  maintain  their  position  by  job- 
bing appointments  in  a  way  to  be  ex- 
plained presently,  are  sometimes  conspic- 
uous men,  influential  in  the  councils  of 
their  party,  talked  of  for  the  highest 
offices,  and  -occasionally  rewarded  by  a 
judgeship,  or  a  lucrative  post,  or  a  foreign 
mission.  They  are  often  powerful,  stump 
orators,  draw  crowds  when  they  make  an 
electioneering  tour,  and  show  great  skill 
in  manipulating  those  assemblies  of  the 
party  that  are  called  nominating  conven- 
tions. Any  one  who  should  take  his  idea 
of  American  politics  exclusively  from  the 
newspapers  in  which  the  doings  of  these 
politicians  are  chronicled  and  their  char- 
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acters  reviled  or  defended,  might  suppose 
that  they  were  tlie  leading  persons  in  the 
State,  and  would  be  alarmed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  their  getting  complete  control  of 
it.  He  would  indeed  perceive  that  there 
are  also  honest  and  patriotic  men  engaged 
in  politics,  but  hearing  less  of  these  latter, 
he  would  think  that  they  were  always 
being  jostled  out  of  the  game,  andthat 
the  bad  men  were  going  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way.  The  remarkable  fact  is 
that  these  bad  men,  though  always  on  the 
point  of  getting  the  great  places  and  doing 
terrible  mischief  there,  never  do  get  them. 
The  wind  lifts  the  apples  just  out  of  their 
reach,  as  it  did  from  Tantalus  in  the 
Odyssey.  They  intrigue  for  nominations 
to  the  presidency  or  some  other  exalted 
position,  but  at  the  last  moment,  when 
success  seems  almost  assured,  public 
opinion  comes  in  to  baulk  their  hopes. 
The  nominating  convention  which  has  to 
choose  the  candidate  of  the  party  feels 
that  it  cannot  go  before  the  nation  with  a 
man  of  tarnished  character,  a  man  who 
has  not  what  the  Americans  call  "  a  good 
record."  Or  if  the  place  is  one  in  the 
president's  gift,  he  rarely  ventures  to  out- 
rage popular  sentiment  and  injure  his 
own  position  by  making  a  really  bad  ap- 
pointment. To  be  known  as  incorrup- 
tible is  as  helpful  to  a  public  man  in 
America  as  in  England  or  in  any  other 
country.  Indeed,  simple  honesty  and 
sincerity  often  raise  to  the  highest  places 
persons  of  quite  ordinary  capacity.  Out 
of  the  whole  list  of  presidents  of  the 
United  States  there  is  not  one  on  whose 
character  for  personal  probity  a  stain 
rests,  while  some,  of  whom  Lincoln  and 
Garfield  are  the  most  recent  conspicuous 
examples,  have  been  singularly  conscien- 
tious and  patriotic.  So,  too,  among  those 
who  have  of  late  years  filled  the  great 
Cabinet  offices,  and  the  not  less  important 
places  of  president  of  the  Senate  and 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  are  very  few  of  tarnished  reputation. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  minor 
officials,  but  the  minor  officials,  for  rea- 
sons to  be  explained  presently,  can  do 
much  less  mischief  than  corresponding 
officials  would  do  in  England.  Even  as 
regards  them  there  is  probably  more 
smoke  *han  fire.  People  are  much  less 
reticent  than  in  England;  charges  which 
are  only  whispered  here  are  made  openly 
there,  and  made  so  frequently  and  so 
groundlessly  that  the  accused  person, 
even  when  innocent,  does  not  care  to 
refute  them.  Scandals  that  in  Europe 
would   be   hushed   up  obtain  the  widest 


currency.  No  doubt  they  are  frequent. 
I  am  far  from  defending  the  present  state 
of  things,  which  the  wisest  Americans 
deplore.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  it  is 
much  less  alarming  than  Englishmen 
would  suppose  from  reading  American 
newspapers,  or  from  the  picture  the  novel 
presents.  And  on  the  whole  the  public 
business  of  the  United  States  goes  on 
fairly  well.  Grave  offenders  are  punished 
by  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people; 
mischievous  enterprises  are  checked  be- 
fore much  harm  has  been  done ;  and 
though  as  regards  foreign  affairs  there  is 
some  gasconading,  and  sometimes  a  want 
of  international  courtesy,  one  might  point, 
were  it  not  desirable  to  avoid  controver- 
sies of  English  politics,  to  English  minis- 
ters who  have  rivalled  or  surpassed  the 
most  offensive  performances  of  American 
secretaries  of  state.  There  is  a  want  of 
dignity  in  politics  generally;  there  is  a 
want  of  efficiency  in  some  departments  of 
administration,  and  serious  loss  to  the 
public  by  jobbing;  but  in  comparison 
with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  the  extraordinary  elas- 
ticity of  its  finance,  these  failings  attract 
little  notice. 

It  is  more  important  and  interesting  to 
inquire  how  far  corruption  and  vulgarity 
and  ignorance  among  American  politi- 
cians mean  the  same  thing  and  have  the 
same  consequences  as  similar  faults  would 
mean  and  have  in  England.  One  may 
admit  that  they  exist  in  America,  and 
utterly  deny  that  they  cast  the  same  black 
shadow  over  the  country  as  they  would 
over  England.  This  is  exactly  what 
every  one  who  knows  the  two  countries 
will  deny.  But  it  needs  some  explanation 
to  Englishmen,  who  are  apt  to  take  their 
own  country  as  a  type,  and  assume  that 
others  must  be  like  it.  Where  two  peo- 
ples and  forms  of  government  have  so 
many  points  of  likeness  as  we  have  to  the 
United  States,  this  tendency  is  all  the 
greater.  The  proposition  I  wish  ^o  sup- 
port is  that  politics  are  a  totally  different 
thing  in  America  from  what  they  are  in 
England.  Here  the  political  life  of  the 
country  is  its  main,  its  central,  its  highest 
social  life.  It  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  men  most  consmcuous  by  rank  and 
practical  talents.  It*  is  the  great  game 
which  ambitious  men  seek  to  join  in,  the 
great  means  of  influencing  the  welfare  of 
the  community  which  patriotic  or  philan- 
thropic men  desire  to  use.  All  educated 
people,  and  many  uneducated,  take  an  in- 
terest in  it,  watch  what  goes  on  in  Parlia- 
ment, are  familiar  with  the  characters  and 
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even  the  faces  of  the  leading  men.  Here 
there  are  usually,  and  during  the  last  few 
years  have  been  constantly,  large  and 
grave  questions  under  discussion  —  con- 
stitutional questions  respecting  the  dis- 
tribution of  political  power,  questions  of 
foreign  policy  which  involve  peace  or  war 
with  neighboring  States,  domestic  ques- 
tions some  one  of  which  affects  every 
class  in  the  community.  The  central 
government,  though  less  dominant  and 
less  meddlesome  than  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  is  nevertheless  always '.near  us, 
touching  us  at  many  points.  The  bad- 
ness or  goodness  of  our  administration, 
the  wisdom  or  folly  of  our  foreign  policy, 
the  merits  or  defects  of  current  legislation, 
make  a  sensible  difference  to  us.  They 
rightly  engage  public  attention,  they  nat- 
urally attract  much  of  the  best  talent  of 
the  country.  In  a  word,  if  our  central 
government  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  corrupt  Parliament  or  incompetent  offi- 
cials, England  would  decline  at  once. 
And  if  England  were  to  suffer  her  affairs 
to  be  managed  by  such  men,  it  would  only 
be  either  because  she  had  none  better,  or 
because  the  tone  of  public  morals  and 
public  spirit  had  already  fallen.  The  de- 
cadence of  the  statesmen  would  argue  the 
decadence  of  the  people.  But  in  America 
the  political  life  of  the  country  is  not  the 
main  or  central  current  of  its  life,  but 
seems  a  kind  of  side  channel  encumbered 
by  weeds  and  bushes.  Politics  are  not 
the  career  which  a  young  man  of  talents 
and  ambition  naturally  turns  to  or  seeks 
to  enter.  There  are  at  present,  and  have 
been  since  the  pacification  of  the  South, 
few  political  questions  that  rouse  any  in- 
terest. Nobody  cares  about  politics 
(save  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion) except  those  professional  politicians 
who  are  playing  the  game  for  their  own 
purposes.  There  really  is  nothing  to  care 
about.  The  proceedings  of  Congress  at- 
tract little  attention,  and  are  very  briefly 
reported.  People  don't  talk  about  poli- 
tics as  they  do  in  this  country.  Last 
autumn,  during  a  stay  of  four  months  in 
America,  in  which  I  had  constant  oppor- 
tunities of  mixing  with  all  sorts  of  people, 
I  never  heard  a  political  subject  men- 
tioned unless  when  I  had  introduced  it 
myself.  In  fact,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  ordinary  American  citizen  how  the 
Federal  government  is  carried  on,  while 
as  to  foreign  policy  it  is  happily  unnec- 
essary to  have  any.  As  a  distinguished 
American  thinker  once  said  to  me,  gov- 
ernment in  America  is  a  mere  survival,  a 
relic  of  past  times  which  has  no  longer 


the  importance  it  still  possesses  in  the 
Old  World.  Indeed  he  went  so  far  as  to 
calf  it  a  scab  on  the  body  politic,  which 
may  in  time  disappear. 

To  state  fully  the  causes  of  this  differ- 
ence would  require  many  pages,  so  I  will 
only  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  There  is, 
first,  the  fact  that  there  are  now  really  no 
great  questions  to  engage  men's  sym- 
pathy and  exercise  their  reason.  There 
is,  secondly,  the  superior  attraction  which 
the  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  America  has  for  its  people,  the 
progress  of  colonization,  the  making  and 
working  of  railroads,  the  founding  of  new 
industries;  all  these  are  more  important 
to  their  eyes  than  to  those  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation,  and  cover  more  of  their  ho- 
rizon. Then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
government  is  in  America  divided  be- 
tween the  central  or  Federal,  and  local  or 
State  authorities.  Of  these  two,  the 
former  is  the  more  dignified,  and  in  a 
sense  the  more  important,  because  it 
affects  the  whole  republic ;  but  it  touches 
the  citizen  infinitely  less  than  the  central 
government  does  in  England,  because  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  direct  taxation  and 
very  little  with  legislation,  both  these  mat- 
ters belonging  to  the  several  States.  A 
good  deal  of  the  want  of  interest  which 
educated  Americans  show  in  their  gov- 
ernment appears  due  to  a  separation  of 
politics  into  two  divisions,  neither  of 
which  covers  the  whole  ground.  State 
politics  seem  too  local,  restricted,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  municipal,  to  demand  the 
services  of  a  first-rate  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  Federal  politics  are  too  re- 
mote, and  do  not  include  one  of  the  de- 
partments most  interesting  to  a  jurist  or 
philanthropist,  that  of  the  reforms  in  the 
civil  law  or  local  administrative  system. 
It  must  further  be  remembered  that  there 
is  altogether  less  government,  lesslnter- 
ference  by  the  State  in  America,  and  for 
the  matter  of  that  in  our  colonies  also, 
than  in  England.  The  idea  that  things 
ought  to  be  left  to  themselves,  that  private 
enterprise  is  the  safest  agency  for  promot- 
ing objects  of  common  utility,  is  more 
largely  embraced  and  applied  there  than 
here.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent which  a  faithful  adherent  of  laissez- 
faire  doctrines  recoils  from.  Kailroad 
companies,  for  instance,  and  other  power- 
ful corporations  are  subjected  to  far  less 
control  than  with  us,  and  sometimes  tyr- 
annize over  the  districts  they  traverse. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  objects  which  peo- 
ple in  England  propose  to  effect  by  legis- 
lation, which  in  America  are  assumed  to 
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be  left  to  the  benevolence  of  some  volun- 
tary society.     And,  of   course,  there  are 
fewer  ancient  rules  or  institutions  which 
need  to  be  legislated  for  in  order  to  adapt 
them  to  the  necessities  of  modern  times. 
Lastly,  the  immense  area  of  the  country 
places   its  political   life  under  conditions 
totally  different  from  those  of  the  Euro- 
pean States.     Although  the  telegraph  in- 
forms every  village  next  morning  of  what 
has  happened  at  Washington   the  after- 
noon   before,   Washington    is    not,   and 
never  can  be,  what  London  is  to  England 
or  Paris  to  France.     Its  life  is  a  purely 
political  life,  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
great   commercial    and    literary   centres. 
Statesmen  who  reside  in  it  are  personally 
known  only  there  and  at  their  own  homes. 
They    cannot    make    themselves    known 
over  the  rest  of  the  Union.     A  French  or 
English  statesman  may  in  the  course  of  a 
twenty  years'  career  have  visited  all  the 
great   towns  in  France  or  England,  and 
made  himself  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  in 
every  part  of  his  country.     And  in  small 
countries  like  France  and  England  people 
are  constantly  reviving  their  own  interest 
in  politics   and   that   of  their  friends  by 
visits  to  headquarters.     The  chairmen  of 
local    Liberal   and  Conservative   associa- 
tions, who  come  up   to  London  and  are 
taken  into   the   gallery  of  the  House   of 
Commons  by  the  county  or  borough  mem- 
ber, acquire  and  carry  back  with  them  a 
personal    interest    in    political    struggles 
and   a  sense   of    their   dramatic   aspects 
which  no  American  can  feel  who  lives  in 
Maine   or  Minnesota,  not  to  say  on  the 
Pacific  coast.     True,  the  professional  pol- 
itician, wherever  he  lives  in  America,  is 
at  least  as  much  interested  in  politics  as 
any  one   in   England,  for   politics   affect 
his   livelihood,   a   professional    politician 
being  either  an  office-holder  or  an  office- 
seeker.     But  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordi- 
nary intelligent   citizen,  and  he,  just  be- 
cause  there    is   a   class    of    professional 
politicians,  cares  less  about  politics,  and 
has  less  to  do  with   them  than  a  man  of 
the  same  position  and  education  would  do 
in  England.     For  these  among  other  rea- 
sons   politics  mean    less   and   politicians 
count  for  less  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  European  country.     Their  merits 
are  lesk  beneficial,  their  faults  less  mis- 
chievous,   their   whole   sphere   of  action 
more  restricted  and  less  regarded  than  in 
England.     Instead  of  being  drawn   from 
the  highest  class,  socially  and  intellectu- 
ally, and  being  a  sample  of  what  is  best 
in    the    country,    politicians    are    largely 
composed  of  persons  of  scanty  education, 


small  means,  and  average  abilities.    Their 
occupation,  the  practice  of  what  is  called 
politics  in  the  United  States,  does  not,  or 
need  not,  for  the  reasons  already  stated, 
involve   any   study  or   even   any  dealing 
with    that   large   round  of  difficult   ques- 
tions   which    employs   the   politicians   of 
European  countries.     A  great  many,  es- 
pecially in  the  cities,  and  in  the  eastern 
and  central  States  generally,  are  lawyers, 
and  the  lawyers  (there  is  in  America  no 
distinction  between  barristers  and  attor- 
neys) are  the  representatives  of  a  profes- 
sion no  less  valuable  and  influential  than 
in   England.     But  it  is  not  generally  the 
more  eminent  lawyers  who  take  to  poli- 
tics ;  it  is  often  the  small  practitioner  in 
a  small  town  who,  when  his  business  does 
not    prosper,    becomes    an    office-seeker. 
One  does  not  like  to  make  general  state- 
ments, because  they  are  apt  to  be  misun- 
derstood; and  I  know  many  politicians  in 
America    who    are    men    of   the    highest 
character,  as  well  as  the  highest  ability. 
But   if  "a  general   statement    has   to   be 
made,  it  must  be  that  the  politicians  re- 
flect public  capacity  and  thought  not  of 
the  best  but  of  the- mediocre  sort.     And 
as   the  practice  of  politics   does    not   re- 
quire, or    produce,  any    familiarity    with 
those  large  questions  which  the  members 
of  European  legislatures  have  to  face,  it 
is  not  in  itself  educative.     Besides,  it  is 
exposed  to  many  temptations.     The  pres- 
ident of  a  small  Western  university  one 
day  showed  me  a  list  he  had  made  out  of 
the  employments  to  which  his  graduates 
had  betaken    themselves  during  the  last 
seven  years.     When    he   had   given    the 
numbers  of  those  who  had  become  doc- 
tors, schoolmasters,  and  so  forth,  I  asked, 
"And   how   many    have   gone   into   poli- 
tics?"    "I   am  glad   to  say,  only  five," 
was  his  answer,  given  without  any  idea  of 
a  joke.     This  is  the   ordinary  sentiment 
of  the   educated   American    towards    the 
local  politicians,  and  it  is  of  course  from 
their  ranks  mainly  that  the  Federal  poli- 
ticians are  taken.     Socially  and  economi- 
cally-regarded, the  politicians  are  an  un- 
important   element    in    society  over    the 
Union  at  large.     It  is,  therefore,  a  capital 
error  to  compare  them  with  the  politicians 
of  any  European  country,  or  to  suppose 
that  their  defects  are  an  index  of  a  de- 
cline   in    honor,    morality,  or    patriotism 
among   the   people    at   large.     And  it  is 
scarcely  less  an  error  to  attribute  those 
defects  to  what  is  vaguely  called  democ- 
racy. 

However  our  English  alarmist  returns 
to  the  charge.     "Admitting  the  truth  ol 
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your  statements,"  he  replies,  "see  what 
they  involve.  You  grant  that  the  best 
men  of  the  country  seldom  go  into  poli- 
tics. Is  this  not  a  serious  misfortune.'* 
Does  it  not  leave  the  field  open  to  bad 
men?  Even  supposing  the  State  legis- 
latures to  correspond  (though  the  area  of 
their  power  is  so  vastly  larger)  to  the  mu- 
nicipal councils  of  our  great  towns  or  to 
the  county  boards  which  we  are  promised 
shortly,  is  it  not  important  that  capable 
and  upright  men  should  form  these  legis- 
latures.''  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  a  good 
citizen  to  serve  his  neighbors  and  his 
country  by  entering  them,  as  many  good 
citizens  in  England  serve  on  local  bodies.? 
Must  there  not  be  something  seriously 
wrong  if  good  citizens  hold  aloof.'*  And 
must  not  grave  evils  sooner  or  later  follow 
from  leaving  the  reins  of  government, 
local  and  still  more  Federal  government, 
in  the  hands  of  persons  many  of  whom 
are  unworthy  of  trust.?" 

That  there  is  force  in  such  reflections 
the  Americans  are  themselves  the  first  to 
admit.  For  years  past  the  best  organs 
of  public  opinion  in  the  United  States 
have  been  preaching  their  duty  to  good 
citizens,  calling  on  them  not  only  to  go  to 
the  polls,  but  to  see  that  worthy  candi- 
dates are  run,  and  themselves  come  for- 
ward as  candidates  both  for  the  local 
legislatures  and  for  Congress.  One  must, 
therefore,  answer  the  English  critic  not 
by  denying  that  the  present  evils  are  seri- 
ous in  such  great  cities  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  nor  that  they  may  be  serious 
over  a  wider  area  fifty  years  hence,  when 
the  pressure  of  population  on  the  means 
of  subsistence  has  increased,  but  by  in- 
sisting that  as  regards  the  country  at 
large  they  are  incomparably  less  serious 
than  they  would  be  in  Europe.  Politics 
in  America  —  and  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  Canada  (whose  condition  is  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  that  of  her  south- 
ern neighbors)  —  mean  the  distribution  of 
offices;  and  the  offices  have  so  much  less 
importance  than  in  Europe  that  it  matters 
far  less  who  are  the  men  that  fill  them. 
As  regards  the  causes  which  keep  the  best 
men  out  of  politics,  I  have  only  space  to 
indicate  one  or  two.  Parliamentary  life 
is  less  interesting  and  stimulating  than  in 
England,  because  it  has  fewer  and  less 
vital  problems  to  deal  with.  Other  ca- 
reers, such  as  that  of  finance  or  railroad 
management,  are  relatively  more  attrac- 
tive than  they  are  here.  There  exists  no 
large  leisured  class  with  a  hereditary  taste 
for  politics,  and  almost  a  hereditary  claim 
to  hig:h  office.     The  immense  area  of  the 


American  Union,  and  the  fact  that  the 
political  capital  is  a  comparatively  small 
city,  diminislies  the  action  of  good  so- 
ciety upon  politics.  No  such  centre  ex- 
ists, as  in  France  or  England,  where  a 
great  merchant,  or  financier,  or  advocate, 
or  journalist,  or  man  of  letters,  can  live 
and  pursue  politics  along  with  his  own 
profession.  In  fact  he  is  in  most  cases 
forced  to  sacrifice  his  other  avocations  if 
he  goes  into  Congress,  since  he  cannot 
conduct  his  business  from  Washington. 

All  these  causes  taken  together  go  a 
good  way  to  explain  the  disinclination  of 
the  "best  people"  to  enter  political  life. 
There  is,  however,  one  still  more  impor- 
tant, which  deserves  a  paragraph  or  two 
to  itself,  because  it  brings  us  to  consider 
the  capital  evil  of  American  politics,  and 
involves  also  the  explanation  of  what  is 
called  rather  absurdly — for  the  word  has 
in  America  a  different  meaning — the 
caucus  system.  That  system  is  a  vicious 
one.  But  it  has  very  little  likeness  to 
what  is  called  the  "  Birmingham  Caucus  " 
in  England,  an  institution  which  must  be 
judged  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  by 
false  analogies  drawn  from  beyond  the 
Atlantic. 

The  United  States,  in  taking  over  a 
century  ago  English  law  and  the  English 
political  system  in  its  main  features  (such 
as  the  two  chambers,  and  the  vesting  of 
executive  power  and  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment to  offices  in  a  single  head  of  the 
State),  took  over  also  that  remarkable  in- 
stitution which  we  call  government  by 
party.  As  everybody  knows,  party  gov- 
ernment is  not  very  old  in  England.  It 
grew  up  under  Charles  II.,  before  whose 
time  the  sovereign  had  himself  chosen  his 
ministers  instead  of  having  them  forced 
on  him  by  Parliament;  and  it  became 
settled  under  Anne  and  George  I.  Its 
essence  lies  in  the  existence  in  a  country 
of  two  sets  of  views  and  tendencies,  which 
divide  the  nation  into  two  sections,  each 
section  believing  in  its  own  views,  and 
influenced  by  its  peculiar  tendencies  and 
associations  to  deal  in  its  own  particular 
way  with  every  new  question  as  it  comes 
up.  The  particular  dogmas  may  change  ; 
doctrines  once  held  by  Whigs  alone  may 
now  be  held  by  Tories  also;  doctrines 
which  Whigs  would  have  rejected  a  cen- 
tury ago  may  now  be  part  of  the  orthodox 
creed  of  the  Liberal  party.  But  the  ten- 
dencies are  permanent,  and  have  always 
so  worked  upon  the  several  new  great 
questions  and  problems  which  have  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries  presented  them- 
selves, that  each  party  has  had  not  only  a 
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concrete  life  in  its  members,  but  an  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  in  its  principles. 
Even  when  its  leaders  have  been  least 
worthy  and  their  aims  least  pure,  it  has 
felt  itself  ennobled  and  inspirited  by  the 
sense  that  it  had  great  objects  to  fight  for, 
a  history  and  traditions  which  imposed 
upon  it  the  duty  of  carrying  on  the  con- 
test for  its  dis'tinctive  principles.  It  is 
because  practical  questions  have  never 
been  lacking  which  brought  these  respec- 
tive principles  into  play,  forcing  the  one 
party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  order  and 
authority,  the  other  that  of  progress  and 
freedom',  that  our  two  great  parties  have 
not  degenerated  into  mere  factions.  Their 
struggles  for  office  have  been  redeemed 
froni  selfishness  by  the  feeling  that  office 
was  a  means  of  giving  effect  to  those  prin- 
ciples in  practice. 

But  if  tlie  principles  which  called  a 
party  into  being  have  ceased  to  exist,  if 
its  characteristic  doctrines  have  no  longer 
any  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  things, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  there  are  no  ques- 
tions to  which  those  principles  can  be 
applied  so  that  the  one  party  will  natu- 
rally, in  pursuance  of  its  hereditary  ten- 
dency, propose  one  solution  and  the  other 
party  another,  what  becomes  of  the  party? 
Clearly  it  ought  to  die.  Its  function  is 
exhausted.  It  has  no  longer  an  intellec- 
tual and  moral  raison  cfetre.  The  soul 
is  gone  ;  so  the  life  ought  to  expire  and 
the  body  be  buried.  But  parties  are  sel- 
dom content  so  to  die.  They  live  on  and 
fight  as  fiercely  as  ever,  as  did  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines  long  after  the  power  of 
the  emperor  had  vanished,  and  that  of  the 
pope  had  ceased  to  oppose  it.  Suppose 
that  in  England  all  the  questions  which 
divide  Whigs  from  Tories  were  suddenly 
settled.  We  should  be  in  a  difficulty. 
Our  free  constitution  has  been  so  long 
v^'orked  by  the  action  and  reaction  of 
Ministerialists  and  Opposition  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  there  would  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  two  parties.  But  they  would 
no  longer  be  Whigs  and  Tories ;  they 
would  be  merely  Ins  and  Outs.  Their 
combats  would  be  waged  not  even  nomi- 
nally for  principles,  but  for  place.  For 
the  government  of  the  country,  with  the 
honor,  power,  and  emoluments  attached 
to  it,  would  still  remain  as  a  prize  to  be 
contended  for;  and  not  only  the  leaders, 
but  those  who  expected  something  from 
the  leaders,  would  continue  to  register 
voters,  and  form  political  clubs,  and  fight 
elections  just  as  they  do  now.  The  differ- 
ence would  be  that  there  would  no  longer 
be  great  and  noble  principles  to  appeal  to, 


so  that  men  quiet  or  fastidious,  or  other- 
wise occupied,  would  not  join  in  the  strug- 
gle, while  those  who  did  would  no  longer 
feel  stimulated  by  the  sense  that  they  were 
battling  for  something  ideal,  something 
which  involved  the  welfare  of  their  coun- 
try. Loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  it  was 
sought  to  make  prime  minister  would  be 
a  poor  substitute,  and  not  a  safe  substi- 
tute, for  loyalty  to  a  faith.  If  there  were 
no  conspicuous  leader,  the  only  motive 
left  would  be  party  spirit,  and  a  desire 
that  one's  friends  should  have  the  good 
things.  Something  like  this  has  hap- 
pened in  America.  Since  the  resettle- 
ment of  the  Southern  States  after  the 
civil  war  there  have  been  no  questions 
dividing  the  old  great  parties  (such  ques- 
tions as  do  exist,  the  tariff  and  civil  ser- 
vice reform,  are  questions  on  which  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  have  not  taken 
sides).  The  old  principles  which  made 
the  parties  have  been  worked  out,  and  the 
parlies,  having  no  longer  any  distinctive 
programme  to  carry  out,  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  dissolved.  But  the 
government  of  the  country  has  to  be  car- 
ried on,  and  therefore  the  parties  must  be 
kept  alive  for  that  purpose.  They  have, 
therefore,  become  mere  Ins  and  Outs; 
and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  best 
citizens  should  feel  the  same  desire  to 
join  in  a  combat  of  office-seekers  as  men 
in  France  or  in  England,  where  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  or  freedom  are  held  to  be 
at  stake.  This  state  of  matters  exists  in 
Canada  also  —  indeed  in  most  of  our 
self-governing  colonies  —  and  the  results 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  American  re- 
public. 

But  here  comes  in  another  feature,  pe- 
culiar to  the  United  States.  All  adminis- 
trative Federal  offices,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  from  the  presidency  down  to  a 
postmastership  in  a  Western  village,  or 
the  keeping  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  are  party  offices,  held  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  executive.  Custom  as  well  as 
law  allows  the  holder  to  be  dismissed  at 
any  moment  without  cause;  and  custom 
prescribes  that  he  shall  be  dismissed 
whenever  the  party  opposed  to  his  own 
comes  into  power.  The  new  administra- 
tion is  not  only  permitted  but  bound  to 
reward  its  supporters  by  putting  them 
into  the  ofiBces  whence  those  of  the  los- 
ing party  have  been  expelled.  This  is 
what  is  called  the  spoils  system,  from 
the  famous  phrase  of  President  Jack- 
son, "  The  spoils  belong  to  the  victors." 
Its  most  immediate  evil  result  is  to  in- 
jure the  civil  service  of  the  country  by 
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discouraging  able  and  steady  men  from 
entering  it,  since  they  can  have  no  secu- 
rity that  they  will  keep  their  places,  and 
by  making  the  nation  lose  the  benefit  of 
such  skill  as  its  employes  have  acquired 
by  practice,  since  the  most  devoted  and 
experienced  official  may  be  turned  out  at 
short  notice  for  no  fault  of  his  own,  but 
merely  because  the  place  is  wanted  for 
some  importunate  applicant.  There  is, 
however,  another  consequence  less  obvi- 
ous to  the  En<;lish  reader.  It  creates  a 
large  class  of  persons  who  have  a  direct 
personal  interest  in  political  warfare.  The 
absence  of  great  public  questions  may 
make  the  ordinary  citizen  indifferent  to 
the  triumph  of  one  or  other  party.  But 
the  private  and  selfish  interest  of  every 
man  who  holds  a  salaried  place,  or  who 
desires  to  get  one,  raises  up  a  set  of  peo- 
ple full  of  zeal  for  their  party,  eagerly  and 
restlessly  active  in  promoting  its  triumph 
by  every  means  in  their  power.  It  is 
they  who  work  politics,  or,  to  use  the 
transatlantic  expression,  "run  the  ma- 
chine." To  these  men  the  success  of  their 
party  means  their  own  livelihood,  and  the 
opportunity  of  providing  for  their  rela- 
tives and  friends;  and  although  the  posts 
are  not  highly  paid,  the  income  is  a  fair 
one  for  persons  who  themselves  mostly 
belong  to  the  poorer  class.  If  Federal 
offices  alone  were  involved,  the  number  of 
places  to  be  had  would  be  too  small  to 
make  the  office-seeking  class  a  large  one. 
But  in  every  State  and  every  city  the  two 
great  parties  exist,  and  possess  a  complete 
organization.  Every  State  and  every  city 
has  a  large  number  of  salaried  offices 
whose  occupants  are  changed  according 
as  the  one  party  or  the  other  is  in  the  ma- 
jority. Some  of  these  offices  are  elective, 
and  the  party  runs  its  candidates  for  them. 
To  this  category  there  unfortunately  be- 
long, in  most  States,  the  judgeships. 
Other  offices  lie  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  the  mayor,  as  the  case  may  be, 
but  to  these  he  is  expected  to  appoint  ad- 
herents of  the  party  to  which  he  belongs, 
which  has  put  him  in  power,  and  in  whose 
hand  his  own  fortunes  lie.  Besides,  the 
membership  of  Congress  or  of  a  State 
Legislature  is  itself  also  a  salaried  place, 
not  indeed  lucrative,  yet  to  many  people 
quite  worth  having.  The  party  organ- 
ization of  course  looks  after  all  elec- 
tions and  all  appointment  to  State  offices 
and  local  offices  as  well  as  to  Fed- 
eral offices.  And  as  elections  are  fre- 
quent, members  of  the  Federal  House 
of  Representatives  being  chosen  every 
two  years,  and  there  being  many  other 


elections  for  the  State  offices  and  munici- 
pal offices,  the  machine  is  not  allowed  to 
rust.  It  is  kept  constantly  going,  it  needs 
the  attention  and  occupies  the  energies  of 
a  tolerably  large  number  of  persons.  They 
are  of  course  the  persons  to  whom  it 
means  place,  profit,  and  power.  Hence 
in  every  district  the  office-holders  are  the 
Ministerialists,  who  keep  the  party  to- 
gether, conduct  the  registrations,  bring 
out  the  candidates,  get  up  and  address  the 
public  meetings,  work  the  elections,  and 
(in  extreme  cases)  falsify  the  polling-books. 
The  office-seekers,  who  can  only  get  in 
themselves  by  turning  out  the  present  oc- 
cupants, are  the  Opposition,  and  perform 
similar  work  for  their  own  side,  though  of 
course  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  hav- 
ing the  control  of  the  election  machinery. 
If  they  had  only  one  set  of  places  to  look 
to,  the  Federal  offices,  or  the  Slate  offices, 
or  the  local  offices,  they  might  be  dis- 
heartened by  repeated  failures  —  such  as 
the  Democratic  party  has  had  to  suffer 
since  the  first  election  of  President  Lin- 
coln in  i860.  But  as  there  are  two  other 
sets  of  places  to  stimulate  their  desires 
and  reward  their  efforts,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  apathy.  A  beaten  party  comes  up 
fresh  to  the  fight  every  time,  and  gener- 
ally before  long  gets  hold  of  one  set  at 
least  of  the  coveted  emoluments.  So  dis- 
tinctly is  the  duty  of  the  civil  service  to 
work  for  their  own  side  recognized,  that 
the  party  managers  sometimes  impose  a 
sort  of  tax,  informally  of  course  and  se- 
cretl}',  upon  their  officials,  who  have  then 
to  contribute  a  percentage  of  their  sala- 
ries towards  the  party  fund,  out  of  which 
the  expenses  of  canvassing  and  election- 
eering are  defrayed. 

"  Is  then,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  the  busi- 
ness of  electioneering  left  to  these  per- 
sonally interested  politicians?  Do  other 
citizens,  those  active,  keen,  bright  Amer- 
icans of  whom  we  hear  so  much,  not  take 
part  in  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  at 
least  to  see  that  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity are  entrusted  to  competent  hands  ? 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  office-holders  and 
office-seekers  should  exert  themselves; 
less  easy  to  understand  why  other  people 
do  not  join,  do  not  keep  such  an  impor- 
tant matter  from  falling  into  these  profes- 
sional hands  ?  Why  do  not  public-spirited 
men,  whose  motives  are  above  suspicion, 
become  candidates  for  the  various  offices 
and  for  the  membership  of  the  legisla- 
tures ?  They  would  naturally  be  preferred 
by  their  fellow-citizens." 

Party  organization  has  been  brought  to 
a  rare  perfection  in  America.      Nothing 
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can  be  fairer  in  theory,  nothing  more 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  self-gov- 
ernment. The  unit  is  a  small  local  area 
—  in  a  city  one  of  the  wards.  The  voters 
belonging  to  the  party  in  this  local  area 
are  convoked  to  a  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  their  delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  larger  local  area  in 
which  these  wards  are  included.  This 
meeting  is  called  a  primary,  and  the  dele- 
gates whom  it  chooses  are  a  species  of 
ward  committee  for  the  ward.  Together 
with  the  delegates  from  all  the  other 
wards,  they  form  the  convention  for  the 
district.  Either  directly  or  through  other 
delegates  whom  they  in  turn  choose  to 
proceed  to  a  higher  convention,  they  se- 
lect the  candidates  for  office.  The  details 
of  the  system  are  complex  :  it  may  be 
enough  to  note  that  the  highest  of  all 
party  assemblies  is  that  which  meets  once 
in  every  four  years  to  choose  the  party 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  council  is  called  the 
National  Nominating  Convention ;  and 
the  similar  bodies  which  meet  to  choose 
in  each  state  the  candidates  for  its  chief 
offices  are  called  State  Conventions. 
The  main  duty  of  every  convention  is  to 
choose  the  party  candidates,  both  for  the 
elective  offices  and  for  the  membership 
of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  Congress 
(as  the  case  may  be),  the  object  of  course 
being  to  secure  that  the  undivided  vote 
of  the  party  shall  be  cast  for  the  candi- 
dates who  are  most  likely  to  succeed, 
because  most  in  favor  with  the  party  as  a 
whole.  And  the  system  seems  excellently 
calculated  to  attain  this  end,  because  it  is 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  in  their 
several  primaries,  who  choose  the  dele- 
gates, and  these  delegates  who  in  turn 
choose  those  with  whom  the  selection  of 
candidates  rests.  The  people  have  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  will,  and 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  do  not  get  the 
best  candidates.  Clearly  the  primary  is 
the  key  of  the  whole.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  delegates  it  chooses,  for 
once  chosen,  they  can  bring  out  any  can- 
didate they  like.  He  is,  through  their 
nomination,  the  candidate  of  the  party, 
who  has  a  claim  on  the  votes  of  the  party, 
even  of  those  who  would  not  have  them- 
selves chosen  him.  The  duty,  therefore, 
of  every  good  citizen  who  desires  the 
best  candidates  is  to  go  to  the  party  pri- 
mary of  the  ward  or  district  he  belongs 
to,  and  there  give  his  vote  for  delegates 
he  can  trust.  But  unfortunately  the  good 
citizen  often  does  not  care  enough  about 
the  matter.     He   has   an  engagement  to 


dinner,  or  it  is  a  wet  night,  or  he  forgets 
all  about  the  meeting.  The  professional 
politician,  however,  does  not  forget.  He 
goes,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  he  has  it  all  his  own  way.  He 
has  usually  a  number  of  acquaintances 
whom  he  takes  with  him  (the  men  whom, 
in  American  phrase,  he  "owns  "),  so  that 
the  primary  may  consist  almost  entirely 
of  the  professionals  and  their  creatures. 
In  such  cases  the  business  is  despatched 
quickly  and  easily.  A  list  of  delegates, 
which  has  of  course  been  prepared  be- 
forehand by  the  leading  professionals,  is 
proposed  to  the  meeting  and  carried  with- 
out a  division.  These  delegates  are  the 
professionals  themselves,  or  persons  on 
whom  they  can  rely.  The  meeting  is  then 
dissolved;  and  in  a  day  or  two,  when  all 
the  primaries  are  over,  the  Republicans 
or  Democrats  (as  the  case  may  be)  of  the 
city  learn  that  they  have  left  themselves 
in  the  hands  of  this  clique,  who  have 
settled  the  whole  thing  in  secret  conclave, 
and  merely  gone  through  the  form  of  ob- 
taining a  popular  sanction.  Sometimes, 
however,  things  do  not  proceed  so  smooth- 
ly. If  the  local  party  managers  have 
abused  their  power  by  putting  into  office 
bad  men,  who  have  wasted  or  misappro- 
priated the  city  revenues,  the  better  citi- 
zens now  and  then  combine  to  attend, 
and  if  possible  to  "capture"  the  prima- 
ries. They  come  in  large  numbers,  and 
when  the  managers'  list  of  delegates  is 
submitted,  they  oppose  it  and  propose 
another  list  of  their  own.  A  struggle 
follows.  The  chairman,  who  is  usually  in 
the  confidence  of  the  managers,  probably 
tries  to  rule  the  speakers  of  the  indepen- 
dent section  out  of  order,  and  may  some- 
times go  so  far  as  to  declare  the  list  of 
his  own  friends  carried  when  it  has  not 
been  so,  or  even  to  dissolve  the  meeting 
rather  than  accept  a  defeat.  Possibly, 
but  rarely,  the  independents  succeed  in 
getting  their  delegates  chosen.  Gener- 
ally the  victory  remains  in  one  way  or 
another  with  the  professional  clique. 
And  it  must  be  understood  that  such  a 
contest  is  altogether  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence, only  to  be  looked  for  in  places 
where  the  ruling  party  has  grossly  abused 
its  power  and  driven  the  better  sort  of 
citizens  to  exert  themselves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  community.  This  has  hap- 
pened only  in  a  few  of  the  great  cities, 
and  most  conspicuously  in  New  York,  a 
place  so  exceptional,  owing  to  its  vast 
population  of  poor  and  ignorant  people, 
mostly  recent  immigrants  from  Europe, 
that  It  must  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
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American  city  politics.  The  more  usual 
way  of  resisting  the  domination  of  the 
party  managers  is  for  good  citizens,  after 
meetings  and  combinations  among  them- 
selves, eitlier  to  abstain  from  voting,  or  to 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  opposite 
party,  or  to  bring  out  a  rival  set  of  candi- 
dates of  their  own  party,  and  run  these 
both  against  the  opposite  party  and 
against  what  may  be  called  the  authorized 
list  of  their  own  party  managers.  This  is 
called,  in  the  technical  language  of  poli- 
tics, "  bolting,"  and  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  by  moderate  and  patriotic  men  of  both 
parties.  In  Philadelphia,  a  city  which 
has  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  its 
*'  ring "  as  long  as  New  York,  it  was 
successfully  employed  a  year  ago  to  put 
several  trustworthy  men  into  office.  liut 
in  general  these  tactics,  when  used  by  an 
independent  section  in  either  party,  re- 
sult in  the  victory  of  the  opposite  party, 
because  the  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced 
that  any  serious  defection  from  one  gives 
the  other  the  majority.  The  immediate 
gain  may  not  be  great,  because  the  candi- 
dates of  the  other  party  are  probably  men 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  whom  the  inde- 
pendents refused  to  accept  from  their  own 
clique.  But  the  warning  given  to  the 
ring  against  which  the  independents  liave 
revolted  is  not  lost.  They  are  made  to 
feel  that  they  have  gone  too  far,  and  are 
disposed  next  time  to  bring  forward  bet- 
ter candidates,  and  so  endeavor  to  win 
back  the  "bolters"  to  their  former  party 
allegiance.  Thus  the  evil  is  by  no  means 
without  a  remedy.  Only  that  remedy  is 
not,  as  one  might  have  expected,  found  to 
be  most  easily  applied  by  an  attack  on  the 
primaries. 

Through  the  last  few  pages  I  have  been 
describing  extreme  cases.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Union,  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  in  the  smaller  cities,  these  evils 
prevail.  They  are  confined  to  some  few 
great  cities,  such  as  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Only  there  does  one  find  full- 
grown  rings,  only  there  have  the  better 
citizens  been  driven  to  organize  them- 
selves against  the  tyranny  of  bad  men, 
perverting  a  system  which  was  intended 
to  be  truly  popular  and  representative. 
The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
ordinary  towns  and  cities  may  not  be  the 
best  possible  — neither  is  that  of  our  own 
municipalities  —  but  it  is,  taking  one  place 
with  another,  tolerably  honest  and  com- 
petent, as  good  as  can  be  looked  for  in 
such  a  world  as  the  present.  I  have  dealt 
with  the  extreme  cases  because  it  is  from 


those  extreme  cases  that  English  assail- 
ants of  American  institutions  have  drawn 
their  examples,  and  in  particular  their 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  what  they 
call  the  caucus  system  ;  and  have,  there- 
fore, sketched  that  system  as  it  exists  in 
New  York,  the  darkest  instance  that  can 
be  adduced. 

The  so-called  Birmingham  Caucus  is 
supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  this  American 
original,  and  to  be  likely  to  reproduce  its 
faults.  The  different  scheme  of  our  En- 
glish Constitution  prevents  it  from  being 
carried  out  with  the  same  completeness; 
it  exists  here,  therefore,  only  in  two 
grades,  viz.  the  ward  meeting  (the  Amer- 
ican primary) and  the  council  for  the  whole 
constituency,  the  eight  hundred  or  four 
hundred,  or  so  forth,  corresponding  to  the 
American  nominating  district  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  several  primaries. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  lies  in  its  creat- 
ing a  representative  committee  for  each 
constituency,  to  which  the  members  of 
the  party  in  that  constituency  delegate 
the  function  of  selecting  candidates  for 
Parliament.  It  has  no  other  function  but 
that  of  organizing  the  party  in  the  locality, 
and  enabling  it, to  prevent  those  divisions, 
and  consequent  defeats,  which  arose  from 
the  appearance  at  elections  of  more  can- 
didates than  there  were  seats  for,  each 
alleging  that  he  was  the  favorite  of  the 
party.  There  were  no  means,  except  the 
rarely  available  one  of  a  test  ballot,  of 
ascertaining  which  candidate  the  party 
really  preferred;  and  this  method  was 
therefore  invented  of  giving  the  majority 
of  the  party  the  means  of  protecting  itself 
by  saying  beforehand  whom  it  wished  to 
support.  It  was  the  alternative  to  two 
methods,  both  of  which  had  proved  bad 
—  nomination  by  an  irresponsible  and 
self-elected  clique  and  the  distraction  of 
the  party  between  a  number  of  com- 
petitors, some  of  whom  might  be  plainly 
out  of  the  running,  yet  able  to  ruin  the 
others  and  so  give  the  victory  to  the  other 
side. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  either  to  de- 
fend or  attack  the  Birmingham  system. 
My  only  personal  experience  of  it  has 
been  so  far  unpleasing,  that  having  been 
once  a  delegate  from  the  primary  of  the 
ward  I  reside  in,  I  was  turned  out  when 
the  primaries  were  captured  by  an  inroad 
of  persons  belonging  to  another  section 
of  the  party  ;  we  who  fancied  ourselves 
the  "good  citizens  "  having  been  culpably 
absent  from  our  primary  on  the  night  of 
meeting.  This  instance  taught  us  one  of 
the  weak  points  of  the  plan ;  and  the  Lon- 
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don  boroughs  (in  only  two  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  does  it  exist)  are  obviously  not 
the  best  places  to  try  it  in.  However,  I 
am  not  going  to  examine  its  working  in 
England,  but  only  the  pertinence  of  argu- 
ments drawn  from  its  working  in  America. 
Two  charges  are  brought  against  it. 
One  is  that  it  will  destroy  the  indepen- 
dence of  members  of  Parliament  by  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  dictation  of  a  local 
committee.  This  is  an  objection  never 
taken,  a  result  never  complained  of,  in 
the  United  States.  The  councils  or  con- 
ventions of  delegates  do  not  control  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  not  so  much  because 
they  might  not  wish  to  do  so  if  it  were 
necessary,  as  because  it  is  not  necessary. 
The  bonds  of  party  allegiance  are  already 
so  tight,  it  is  so  well  understood  that  a 
member  of  Congress  must  vote  with  his 
party,  that  no  local  pressure  is  needed. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  already 
explained,  politicians  are  largely  profes- 
sionals who  must  stick  to  their  party  for 
the  sake  of  their  prospects  in  life.  The 
existence  of  a  tight  party  organization  is 
another  symptom,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
same  tendency,  but  it  is  not  the  cause  of 
this  want  of  personal  independence.  The 
phenomena  of  American  politics  are  here 
too  dissimilar  from  those  of  England  to 
make  a  comparison  instructive.  Any  one 
who  has  watched  large  English  constitu- 
encies will  think  the  fear  of  a  member 
being  enslaved  by  his  local  political  com- 
mittee chimerical.  There  are,  of  course, 
members  whose  real  sentiments  differ 
somewhat  from  those  they  have  expressed 
at  their  election,  or  whose  original  provin- 
cial opinions  have  been  affected  by  the 
social  influences,  or  perhaps  by  other 
more  purely  personal  influences  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  the  capital.  It  may 
be  occasionally  irksome  to  these  members 
to  be  reminded  by  the  committee  of  their 
local  association  of  what  the  party  there 
expects  from  them.  In  such  a  case  the 
committee  is  likely  to  be  right  and  the 
member  wrong.  But  a  member  whose 
conduct  is  straightforward  and  consistent, 
who  tells  his  constituents  candidly  what 
he  thinks,  and  who  is  not  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  concealment  or  sinister  motives, 
will  have  more  power  over  them  than  any 
committee  or  other  caucus,  and  need  not 
bow  to  its  dictation.  English  constituen- 
cies are  sometimes  fickle,  like  all  bodies 
of  men.  But  they  hate  dictation.  They 
may  be  trusted  to  support  a  member 
against  a  committee,  and  will  not  long  put 
up  even  with  their  own  delegates  should 
they   show    a    tyrannical   spirit.      Those 
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who  remember  the  political  history  of 
Lancashire  during  the  years  from  1850  to 
1870,  will  admit  that  nothing  so  mueh 
weakened  the  Liberal  party  there  as  the 
idea  (well  or  ill  founded  I  need  not  inquire) 
that  it  was  governed  by  a  clique  in  Man- 
chester representing  the  old  Anti-Corn- 
lavv  League.  Since  that  idea  has  vanished 
the  party  has  recovered  its  unity  and 
vigor. 

The  other  charge  against  the  Birming- 
ham system  is  that  by  vesting  the  power 
of  selecting  a  candidate  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  delegates,  it  limits  the  range  of 
candidates,  prevents  good  men  from  com- 
ing forward  who  would  otherwise  have 
offered  themselves,  and  throws  the  con- 
duct of  the  party  into  the  hands  of  small 
knots  of  men  who  will  use  it  in  a  narrow, 
grasping,  selfish  spirit,  who  will  push  for- 
ward their  own  friends  only,  and  insist 
on  a  servile  conformity  with  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  school.  Here,  it  may  be 
said,  American  experience  is  in  point. 
The  rings,  with  their  control  over  the 
delegates  and  their  manipulations  of  the 
primaries  so  as  to  get  just  such  delegates 
as  they  want,  are  a  specimen  of  what, 
with  a  little  practice,  we  shall  come  to  in 
England. 

This  would  be  so  but  for  three  profound 
differences  between  the  American  politi- 
cal system  and  our  own.  The  first  lies  in 
the  great  number  of  salaried  ofificers  (in- 
cluding memberships)  given  away  by  pop- 
ular election.  Hence  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  a  complete  machinery  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  these  offices,  whereas  in 
England  we  have  very  few  such  places  of 
emolument,  promotion  lying  not  with  the 
people,  but  with  some  minister  or  some 
administrative  body,  and  members  of  the 
legislature  receiving  no  payment.  The 
second  lies  in  the  fact  that  elections  are 
very  frequent.  As  the  former  cause  made 
the  machine  so  elaborate,  this  cause  makes 
it  so  smooth,  easy,  and  efficient  in  its 
working.  It  is  kept  constantly  going.  It 
is  a  mill  to  which  grist  is  never  lacking, 
because  these  numerous  short-term  offices 
and  memberships  are  constantly  becom- 
ing vacant ;  fresh  elections  are  required; 
candidates  have  again  to  be  brought  out; 
the  steam  is  always  up,  and  the  wheels 
always  turning.  But  in  England  the 
eight  hundred  exists  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  choosing  a  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, and  this  function  it  has  to  exercise 
only  once  (on  an  average)  in  five  years, 
perhaps  less  frequently  if  the  old  mem- 
bers continue  popular  and  offer  them- 
selves afresh.      This   eight   hundred,   in 
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its  executive  committee,  may  be  called 
together  from  time  to  time  to  pass  resolu- 
tions condemning  or  approving  the  con- 
duct of  government,  and  calling  on  the 
representatives  of  the  people  to  vote  this 
way  or  that.  But  that  is  a  harmless  pro- 
ceeding, very  different  from  the  kind  of 
work  which  occupies  an  American  assem- 
blage of  nominating  delegates.  Between 
a  body  whose  function  it  is  at  intervals  of 
several  years  to  select  candidates  for  an 
unpaid  honor,  and  one  which  is  always 
choosing  them  for  a  great  variety  of  sal- 
aried places,  there  is  surely  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  The  latter  must 
"have  a  power  and  significance  in  the 
country,  an  influence  over  the  people, 
which  the  former  cannot  have.  The 
third  and  last  point  of  difference  is 
quite  the  most  important.  My  readers 
will  have  anticipated  it.  In  America 
there  is  a  class  of  persons  eagerly  inter- 
ested in  working  the  machine,  because 
their  livelihood  depends  on  it,  viz.,  the 
civil  service  actual  and  potential,  the 
office-holders  and  the  office-seekers. 
Whereas  in  England  the  civil  service, 
consisting  of  permanent  officials  who  are 
appointed  by  examination  without  refer- 
ence to  party,  and  hold  office  for  life  (if 
they  properly  perform  their  duties),  has 
no  personal  interest  whatever  in  politics 
or  political  agitation.  What  can  make 
the  contrast  stronger  than  the  fact  that 
while  in  America  the  civil  service  have 
actually  been  taxed  by  their  superiors  for 
the  support  of  the  party  funds,  and  are 
understood  to  be  the  people  chiefly  bound 
to  look  to  the  party  organization,  in  En- 
gland a  wise  custom  forbids  members  of 
the  civil  service  to  take  part  in  political 
meetings  or  canvas  at  elections?  It  is 
notorious  that  the  sentiment  of  the  official 
classes,  and  particularly  of  their  upper 
ranks,  is  often  opposed  to  the  government 
in  power.  Thus  in  the  United  States 
■  there  is  not  only  a  powerful  machine,  but 
plenty  of  people  who  are  led  to  work  it 
for  their  own  selfish  purposes  by  their 
own  selfish  motives.  But  in  England  no 
similar  class  exists.  The  men  who  sum- 
mon our  primaries  and  are  chosen  dele- 
gates and  influence  the  councils  of  eight 
hundred,  have  nothing  to  gain  by  their 
activity,  beyond,  indeed,  that  amount  of 
local  notoriety  and  power  which  any  kind 
of  prominence  secures.  They  are  in- 
spired, except  so  far  as  mere  vanity  may 
move  them,  by  zeal  for  the  principles  of 
their  party  or  attachment  to  its  leaders, 
not  one  in  a  hundred  having  anything  to 
gain  by  the  completest  party  victory.     In 


days  of  political  peace  and  dulness  these 
feelings  languish,  whereas  in  America  the 
time  when  there  are  fervent  questions  to 
excite  the  whole  community  is  just  that 
at  which  the  professional  politician  has  to 
work  hardest  to  get  his  voters  together, 
and  by  their  means  secure  the  spoils  for 
himself.  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the 
machine  which  is  dangerous  in  America 
because  there  is  so  much  for  it  to  do  and 
so  many  persons  interested  in  working  it, 
has  in  England  neither  the  interests  nor 
the  persons,  and  may  therefore  be,  so  far 
as  the  example  of  America  goes  (for  it  is 
only  with  that  example  that  we  are  here 
concerned),  a  perfectly  harmless  and  in- 
deed beneficial  institution. 

This  would  be  less  clearly  the  case  if 
the  sphere  of  the  Birmingham  system 
were  to  be  extended  far  beyond  its  pres- 
ent function  of  choosing  Parliamentary 
candidates  and  occasionally  meeting  to 
discuss  current  topics.  Were  all  munici- 
pal elections,  for  instance,  and  those  of 
school  boards  and  poor-law  guardians  to 
be  brought  within  its  scope,  it  would  be  a 
more  potent,  because  a  more  frequently 
active,  factor  in  our  politics.  I  am  myself 
one  of  those  who  regret  the  tendency, 
equally  visible  in  both  of  our  great  par- 
ties, to  drag  all  popular  elections  into  the 
sphere  of  party  politics  and  fight  them 
on  party  lines,  and  who  heartily  hope  that 
the  temptation  to  win  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage by  such  means  will  be  resisted. 
But,  even  if  the  authors  of  the  Birming- 
ham system  had  gone  farther  in  this 
direction  than  they  have  yet  done,  their 
creation  would  remain  a  totally  different 
thing  from  that  American  spectre  with 
which  we  are  threatened. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  the  subject 
of  the  American  civil  service  without 
reminding  English  readers  that  there  have 
been  during  the  last  few  years  very  ear- 
nest and  continued  efforts  made  for  its 
reform  and  for  the  total  abolition  of  the 
"spoils  system."  A  European  observer 
does  not,  when  he  first  lands,  fully  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  question,  for 
it  seems  to  him  to  concern  only  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  officials.  After  a  time  he 
perceives  that  the  wisest  Americans  are 
right  in  looking  upon  it  as  the  source  of 
some  of  the  gravest  defects  in  their  gov- 
ernment, and  he  learns  to  admire  the 
disinterested  zeal  with  which  so  many  of 
the  best  men  in  the  country  are  laboring 
to  prove  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  the 
necessity  of  letting  appointments  be  made 
by  merit,  not  by  political  favor,  and  for 
life   or  good   behavior.     They  urge  not 
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merely  that  the  work  of  the  nation  will 
be  better  done,  but  that  the  class  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  will  be  almost  extin- 
guished, and  a  higher  and  purer  tone 
given  to  political  "life  altogether.  The 
American  people  is  so  large,  so  busy,  so 
hopeful,  and  on  the  whole  so  justly,con- 
tented  with  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoys, 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  convince  it  of 
the  necessity  and  value  of  this  reform, 
which  the  professional  politicians  of  both 
parties,  not  venturing  on  open  opposition, 
are  trying  to  evade  by  minimizing  the 
issues  involved.  But  a  steady  progress 
is  being  made;  Civil  Service  Reform 
Associations  have  been  formed  all  over 
the  Eastern  States  ;  lectures  are  constant- 
ly given  on  the  subject  and  discussions 
raised  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  press. 
Opinion  in  such  a  nation  is  not  easily 
moved  on  a  comparatively  new  question, 
but  when  moved  it  is  irresistible,  and  the 
hour  of  success  seems  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tant. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  phenomenon 
in  American  life  which  I  may  not  have 
sufficiently  dwelt  on.  The  higher  politics 
of  the  country  are  not,  like  the  lower,  left 
mainly  to  the  professional  politicians. 
There  is  always  a  large  number  of  able 
and  thoughtful  men,  who  take  no  part  in 
electioneering  and  hold  no  office,  who  are 
engaged  in  discussing  matters  of  principle 
and  enlightening  their  fellow-citizens  upon 
them.  There  is  thus  formed  a  body  of 
quiet  and  sober  opinion  which  holds  back 
the  Congress  or  the  persons  in  power 
from  doing  any  serious  mischief,  and 
which,  when  things  grow  really  serious, 
steps  in  to  seize  the  helm.  In  1871  New 
York  was  suddenly  rescued,  by  the  action 
of  a  few  public-spirited  men  who  had 
previously  been  "outside  politics,"  sup- 
ported by  the  bulk  of  the  respectable 
citizens,  from  the  fangs  of  the  Tammany 
ring.  Three  years  ago  San  Francisco 
was  in  like  manner  delivered  from  a  sim- 
ilar gang.  Everybody  knows  that  this 
can  be  done  again  if  a  like  emergency 
should  arise,  and  everybody  has,  therefore, 
been  comparatively  indifferent,  perhaps 
too  indifferent,  to  the  defects  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  ordinary  machinery.  But  the 
indifference  diminishes,  and  the  number 
of  able  and  earnest  men  who  enter  public 
life,  especially  as  candidates  for  local 
offices,  increases  every  year.  The  pro- 
fessionals strain  every  nerve  to  keep  them 
out,  and  this  is  one  of  the  main  causes 
why  they  are  still  so  few;  but  the  mass 
of  good  citizens  are  less  and  less  obedient 
to  party  dictation,  more  and  more  disposed 


to  give  their  support  to  independent  can- 
didates. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  remarks  I 
have  intentionally  described  the  worst  as- 
pects of  American  politics,  and  taken  my 
facts  from  those  great  Atlantic  cities 
where  the  crowd  of  ignorant  immigaants 
has  put  democratic  institutions  to  the  se- 
verest strain.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
do  so,  because  it  is  from  these  cities  that 
English  critics  of  the  United  States  have 
drawn  their  illustrations  and  their  warn- 
ings ;  and  my  object  has  been  to  show 
that  even  taking  such  institutions, — and 
particularly  the  caucus  system,  —  where 
they  are  at  their  worst,  the  differences 
from  England  are  so  great  that  no  infer- 
ence directly  applicable  to  ourselves  can 
be  drawn.  America  does  indeed  suggest 
considerations  of  practical  value  to  En- 
glishmen and  Frenchmen  and  to  all  free 
countries.  She  bids  us  maintain  the 
present  arrangements  of  our  civil  service  ; 
she  impresses  upon  all  citizens  the  duty 
of  interesting  themselves  in  public  affairs  ; 
she  dissuades  us  from  multiplying  popular 
elections,  or  handing  over  to  them  such 
posts  as  judgeships  ;  she  reminds  us  that 
the  spirit  of  party  must  not  be  suffered  to 
extend  its  influence  too  widely  and  seize 
upon  all  elective  bodies.  But  these,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  last,  are  not  the  rocks 
towards  which  we  in  England  seem  to  be 
drifting. 

If  this  article  had  been  a  sketch  of 
American  politics  as  a  whole,  there  would 
have  been  many  other  matters  to  enlarge 
on.  Some  defects  in  the  Constitution  and 
in  the  mode  of  working  it  must  have  been 
pointed  out ;  many  merits  would  also  have 
been  set  forth  ;  and  it  would  have  been 
shown  how  even  the  faults  are  largely  due 
to  transitory  influences,  which  may  disap- 
pear when  education  tells  upon  the  new 
and  still  incompetent  citizens  whom  a  too 
indulgent  system  admits  at  once  to  elec- 
toral power.  I  should  have  observed  that 
the  professional  politicians,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  above,  are  far  less  harmful 
through  the  country  generally  than  in  the 
populous  maritime  cities;  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  interior  they  scarcely  ex- 
ist, and  that  even  where  they  do,  per- 
sonal corruption  is  rare  among  them. 
The  scandals  of  New  York  have  done 
great  injustice  to  the  fair  fame  of  local 
government  in  general.  Taking  the 
American  political  system  as  a  whole,  tiie 
shadows,  regrettable  as  they  are,  are  less 
conspicuous  than  the  lights.  If  it  is  to 
be  judged  by  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  security  of  the  individual  citi- 
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zen  and  give  free  scope  to  liis  exertions, 
a  dispassionate  observer  will  pronounce 
it  superior  to  those  of  France,  or  Ger- 
many, or  Italy,  and  will  perceive  that  it 
has  solved  some  problems  which  we  in 
England  have  still  to  solve. 

James  Bryce. 


NO 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
PHILIP   IN   A   NEW  PART. 

If  Mrs.  Winnington  and  her  youngest 
daughter  had  a  disagreeable  walk  home, 
owing  to  the  absolute  lack  of  any  sym- 
pathy between  them,  the  couple  who  pre- 
ceded them  across  the  wet  grass  and 
through  the  chilly  mists  of  the  autumn 
evening  were  in  no  such  evil  case,  and 
found  mutual  solace  for  the  troubles  of 
life  in  one  another's  companionship. 
Philip  was  still  in  a  downcast  and  chas- 
tened frame  of  mind,  and  at  such  times  he 
commonly  felt  as  though  Margaret  were 
the  only  true  friend  he  had  in  the  world; 
while  she,  perceiving  his  low  spirits,  and 
naturally  connecting  them  with  Tom 
Stanniforth's  rather  conspicuous  atten- 
tions to  Nellie,  was  half  sorry  that  he 
should  be  in  trouble,  half  glad  that  it 
should  be  the  means  of  moving  him 
towards  a  more  than  usually  demonstra- 
tive affection  for  herself.  The  best  love 
of  the  best  women  has  always  something 
of  a  maternal  character,  and  everybody 
knows  that  a  son  can  pay  no  greater  com- 
pliment to  his  mother  than  to  make  her 
the  recipient  of  his  confidence,  whether 
spoken  or  unspoken.  Margaret  did  not 
attempt  any  specific  kind  of  consolation, 
being  too  much  in  dread  of  appearing  in- 
trusive for  that;  but  she  let  her  boy  know, 
in  a  general  way,  that  all  his  emotions, 
pleasurable  and  otherwise,  were  shared 
by  her,  and  she  further  soothed  him  with 
such  delicate  forms  of  flattery  as  are  con- 
veyed for  the  most  part  by  inference. 

Tliis  process  was  so  far  successful  that 
it  had  the  effect  of  warming  up  Philip's 
self-esteem,  which  had  fallen  below  freez- 
ing-point; and  it  was  but  natural  that 
gratitude  to  so  perceptive  a  benefactress 
should  make  him  wish  to  do  or  say  some- 
thing that  should  be  agreeable  to  her. 
So  presently  he  came  out  with,  — 

"  Meg,  I  think  I  was  in  rather  too  great 
a  hurry  to  decide  on  cutting  the  bar.  I 
don't  in  the  least  believe,  you  know,  that 


I  shall  ever  do  any  good  as  a  lawyer;  still, 
as  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I 
might  as  well  perhaps  go  on  to  the  end  of 
the  first  furrow,  and  if  my  being  called 
was  of  no  other  use,  at  least  it  would 
please  you,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Of  course  it  would  please  me,"  cried 
Margaret;  *'  1  can't  tell  you  how  much  it 
would  please  me.  You  know  I  wouldn't 
for  the  world  urge  you  to  take  up  any 
profession  that  you  disliked;  but  the  fact 
of  being  called  to  the  bar  would  not  com- 
mit you  to  anything,  and  it  might  perhaps 
lead  to  some  appointment  that  might  suit 
you.  And  then  —  you  don't  mind  people 
saying  disagreeable  things  about  you,  I 
dare  say." 

"  Not  in  the  least,  so  long  as  I  don't 
hear  them." 

"  But  I  am  weak-minded  enough  to  be 
made  unhappy  by  them.  And  you  see,  I 
do  hear  them;  I  can't  help  it.  You  don't 
know  what  a  satisfaction  it  will  be  to  me 
to  be  able  to  tell  one  or  two  solicitous 
friends  that  you  have  no  intention  of  lead- 
ing an  idle  life." 

"Poor  old  Meg!"  said  Philip  with  gen- 
erous compassion  for  this  womanly  weak- 
ness. "All  right,  then;  that's  settled. 
In  two  years'  time  you  shall  have  a  photo- 
graph of  me  in  my  wig  and  gown  with 
which  to  confound  the  sceptical,  and  in 
the  mean  time  I  shall  keep  my  eyes  open, 
and  try  to  discover  some  less  objection- 
able way  of  earning  my  bread  and  but- 
ter." 

Margaret  thanked  him  so  warmly  that 
he  really  felt  for  the  moment  that  he  was 
performing  an  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  inform 
her  of  his  actual  projects,  as  he  had  been 
very  nearly  doing  five  minutes  before. 
Why  vex  her  needlessly?  he  thought.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  she  would 
relish  the  idea  of  seeing  him  behind  the 
footlights  of  the  opera;  and  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  patted  on  the  back  and  told 
what  a  good,  kind  fellow  he  was.  He  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  was  rather  good  and 
kind  —  quite  as  much  so,  at  all  events,  as 
circumstances  would  allow  him  to  be; 
and,  by  way  of  showing  how  thoroughly 
in  earnest  he  was,  he  declared  that  he 
would  go  up  to  London  and  "  set  to  work  " 
no  later  than  the  very  next  morning. 

Margaret  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
this  precipitancy;  the  more  so  as  she 
recollected  that  the  Michaelmas  term  did 
not  begin  until  the  month  of  November. 
But  that  circumstance  need  not  stand  in 
the  way  of  private  study,  she  reflected, 
and  perhaps  it  was  best  to  strike  while 
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the  iron  was  hot.  One  thing,  however, 
she  felt  impelled  to  say:  — 

"I  hope,  dear,  you  are  not  hurrying 
away  for  any  particular  reason." 

"  Particular  reason  ?  "  repeated  Philip  ; 
and  it  was  well  that  the  darkness  hid  his 
alarmed  face. 

"  I  mean,  you  mustn't  jump  to  conclu- 
sions. Tom  Stanniforth  is  the  Brunes' 
guest,  you  see,  and  they  must  be  civil  to 
him.  I  suspect  that,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  you  would  find  that  Nellie  is  very 
anxious  for  his  visit  to  come  to  an  end." 

Philip  burst  into  a  great  laugh  of  relief. 
"  So  you  thought  I  was  going  off  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy!  Now,  Meg,  I  do  think  you 
might  have  known  me  better.  Am  I  ever 
jealous  ?  Do  I  ever  covet  my  neighbor's 
house,  or  his  wife,  or  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or 
anything  that  is  his?  There  is  only  one 
person  in  the  world  about  whom  I  have 
ever  felt  jealous,  and  that  is  yourself. 
There  used  to  be  a  time  when  I  was  hor- 
ribly afraid  that  you  would  end  by  marry- 
ing the  trusty  Kenyon." 

"Then,"  said  Margaret,  who  now,  in 
her  turn,  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
darkness  —  "  we  are  quits  ;  for  you  might 
have  known  me  better  than  to  think  that 
of  me." 

Philip  left  Longbourne,  the  following 
morning,  in  a  condition  of  comfortable 
self-approval,  and  no  presentiment  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  was  next 
to  see  the  old  place  occurred  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  his  excellent  spirits. 

"Where  shall  I  write  to  you?"  Mar- 
garet asked,  as  he  climbed  into  the  dog- 
cart that  was  to  take  him  to  the  station. 

"  Oh  !  the  Club,  as  usual,"  he  answered. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing any  other  address  than  this,  and, 
since  he  had  become  the  tenant  of  Coo- 
massie  Villa,'had  often  blessed  the  lucky 
chance  which  had  preserved  him  from  a 
less  cautious  custom.  Margaret  knew 
that  he  sometimes  went  to  an  hotel,  some- 
times to  rooms,  and  had  not  cared  to  ask 
for  more  precise  information  upon  the 
subject. 

Now  although  there  was  no  particular 
reason  of  the  kind  that  Mrs.  Stanniforth 
had  imagined  to  hasten  Philip's  departure, 
there  was  an  approaching  event  which 
rendered  his  presence  in  London  at  this 
juncture,  if  not  essential,  at  least  desir- 
able and  becoming.  On  his  arrival  at 
Coomassie  Villa  he  found  Mrs.  Webber 
(the  Aunt  Keziah  to  whom  it  may  be  re- 
membered Mrs.  Marescalchi  had  once 
made  reference  as  the  sole  representative 
of  her  kith  and  kin)  in  temporary  posses- 
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sion  of  the  house,  and  exactly  twenty-four 
hours  later  a  very  diminutive  gentleman 
was  added  to  the  list  of  Fanny's  near 
relations. 

It  seems  possible  that  readers  may  not, 
up  to  the  present  point,  have  become 
greatly  enamored  of  Philip  Marescalchi, 
and  perhaps  —  with  a  view  towards  rais- 
ing him  in  the  estimation  of  an  important 
section  of  them — it  may  be  well  here  to 
state  that  he  proved  himself  a  father  of 
the  most  unexceptionable  description. 
To  the  ordinary  male  mind  an  infant, 
both  as  regards  its  aspect  and  its  habits, 
is  a  somewhat  repulsive  little  creature. 
It  has  none  of  the  soft  prettinesses  which 
belong  to  the  young  of  the  lower  animals  ; 
it  is  both  exacting  and  ungrateful;  and 
the  utter  helplessness  which  is  supposed 
to  endear  it  in  a  special  degree  to  one  of 
its  parents  seldom  arouses  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  in  the  breast  of  the  other. 
Philip,  however,  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  From  the  first  he  mani- 
fested an  immense  interest  in  and  affec- 
tion for  his  baby,  which  was  indeed  an 
unobjectionable  specimen  of  its  kind, 
being  neither  red  nor  uproarious,  but  a 
tiny,  waxen-faced  thing  which  passed  the 
best  part  of  its  days  and  nights  in  pro- 
found slumber.  He  purchased  for  it  a 
cradle  so  lovely  that  Mrs.  Webber  threw 
up  her  hands  in  mingled  admiration  and 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  it ;  and  beside  this 
expensive  toy  he  would  sit  contentedly 
hour  after  hour,  endeavoring  by  means  of 
various  expedients  to  attract  the  attention 
of  its  inmate,  who  would  occasionally 
reward  his  efforts  with  a  tipsy  sort  of 
smile. 

Most  ladies  will  be  disposed  to  think 
that  there  must  have  been  some  good  in 
a  man  who  could  so  conduct  himself;  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  right. 
Philip  himself  was  a  good  deal  puzzled 
and  diverted  by  his  own  state  of  mind, 
and  would  often  laugh  gently  at  himself 
with  that  good-humored  indulgence  which 
was  his  normal  attitude  in  moments  of  in- 
trospection. He  had  no  idea  of  shaping 
any  particular  course  in  life  for  himself, 
or  of  steering  by  the  light  of  any  fixed 
principle  or  set  of  principles  ;  he  liked  to 
let  things  happen  to  him,  and  to  vvatch 
the  results  ;  and  when  these  took  unex- 
pected forms,  as  they  often  did,  he  was 
interested,  and  sometimes  greatly  tickled. 
This  experience  of  family  life  and  pater- 
nity had  for  him  the  charm  of  novelty 
mingled  with  a  certain  spice  of  unreality. 
He  never  forgot  that  he  could  escape 
from  it  all  whenever  it  might  please  him 
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to  do  so,  and  return  to  practical  bachelor- 
hood and  the  society  of  his  equals,  and  in 
that  knowledge  lay,  perhaps,  the  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  was  quite  satisfied 
to  remain  where  he  was.  And  he  was 
really  fond  of  poor  little  Fanny,  who  was 
recovering  very  slowly,  and  upon  whom 
feebleness  and  her  newly  acquired  ma- 
tronly dignity  had  exercised  a  softening 
and  refining  influence.  After  a  time, 
when  she  was  able  to  leave  the  house, 
Philip  used  to  hire  an  open  fly,  and  take 
her  out  for  drives,  through  miry  lanes  and 
byways,  into  the  country,  where  they  were 
as  secure  from  recognition  as  in  the  heart 
of  central  Africa,  and  where  creeping 
mists,  and  falling  leaves,  and  the  pale 
light  of  watery  sunsets  affected  her  sim- 
ple happiness  with  no  chilly  warning  of 
change.  Long  afterwards  Philip  some- 
times looked  back  upon  those  days  with 
an  aching  feeling  at  his  heart  and  a  sigh 
over  "circumstances,"  which  he  had  al- 
ways blamed,  and  always  will  blame,  for 
the  various  misfortunes  that  have  fallen 
to  his  lot. 

Fanny's  love  and  admiration  for  her 
husband  knew  no  bounds.  She  was 
firmly  convinced,  and  would  frequently 
declare,  that  there  was  no  one  like  him  in 
the  world  —  no  one  so  kind,  so  unselfish, 
so  uncomplaining.  "  And  to  think  of  him 
living  like  this,  after  what  he's  been  accus- 
tomed to!"  Fanny  would  exclaim,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  In  truth,  Coomassie 
Villa,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of 
the  household,  was  by  no  means  a  com- 
fortable place  of  residence  at  this  time; 
and  if  there  had  not  been  a  good  deal  of 
amiability  in  Philip's  composition,  he 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  tolerate 
Mrs.  Webber,  who  had  taken  upon  herself 
the  functions  of  nurse,  and  who  occasion- 
ally showed  herself  to  be  a  very  unpleas- 
ant old  person  indeed. 

Mrs.  Webber,  unfortunately,  was  not  an 
Oxfordshire  rustic,  who  might  have  been 
overawed  by  Mr.  Marescalchi's  gentility, 
but  a  shrewd  woman,  London  born  and 
London  bred,  whose  husband  kept  a  pub- 
lic house  in  Islington,  and  whose  views 
of  life  and  humanity  were  of  the  coarser 
and  more  practical  kind.  She  had  never 
approved  of  Fanny's  escapade,  and  did  not 
disguise  her  opinion  that  her  niece's  hus- 
band was  "  a  slippery  one." 

"  When  are  you  a-going  to  come  for- 
ward, like  a  honest  man,  and  let  this  poor 
child  have  his  rights  ?  "  she  asked,  making 
a  sudden  descent  upon  Philip  one  after- 
noon when  he  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
dreary   little    drawing-room,  and   tossing 
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the  baby  with  a  series  of  violent  upward 
jerks  while  she  spoke.  She  was  a  tall, 
st(Jut  woman  with  sharp  black  eyes  and 
grizzled  corkscrew  curls,  and  she  put  her 
question  in  a  determined  manner. 

"  His  rights  ?  Well,  really,  Mrs.  Web- 
ber, I  think  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  may  fairly  claim  it  as  one  of  his  rights 
that  he  should  not  be  made  sick,  as  he 
certainly  will  be,  if  you  go  on  hurling  him 
into  the  air  as  you  are  doing  much  long- 
er. You  can't  mean  to  tell  me  that  any 
human  being,  of  however  tender  years, 
can  like  that  mode  of  treatment." 

"  Don't  you  be  imperent,  young  man.  I 
haven't  brought  up  ten  children  of  my 
own,  nor  yet  I  haven't  left  my  comforta- 
ble home  and  come  here  to  do  servant's 
work,  for  you  to  teach  me  what  babies 
like  and  what  they  don't  like." 

"Mrs.  Webber,  I  feel  that  we  have 
acted  most  selfishly  in  keeping  you  so 
long.  Let  us  lose  no  time  in  engfajrino:  a 
nurse  and  restoring  you  to  your  neglected 
family." 

"  Hah  !  make  use  of  me  so  lonof  as  I'm 
wanted,  and  then  show  me  the  door  — 
that's  it,  is  it  ?  But  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
Philip,  that  I'm  not  one  as  can  be  treated 
that  way.  Are  you  a-going  to  do  your 
dooty  by  my  niece  1  Are  you  a-going  to 
love,  honor,  and  cherish  Jier  as  your  wife, 
and  introduce  her  as  such  to  your  rela- 
tions? For  that  is  what  you  swore  to  do 
at  the  altar,  mind  you." 

"It  may  be  so;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  clause  in  the  marriage  service.  In 
any  case,  the  matter  is  one  between  Fan- 
ny and  me,  and  highly  as  I  respect  you, 
Mrs,  Webber,  I  don't  intend  to  discuss  it 
with  you." 

"  There's  two  must  give  their  word  to 
that  bargain,"  cried  Mrs.  Webber,  with  a 
defiant  toss  of  her  head  and  of  the  long- 
suffering  baby.  "jNow,  listen  to  me, 
Philip;  I  don't  want  to  have  no  trouble; 
let's  sit  down  and  talk  over  things  quiet, 
as  between  friends." 

"  Mrs.  Webber,  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt 
you,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say  anything  of 
a  nature  to  hurt  your  feelings;  but  there 
is  a  trifling  matter  which  I  think  it  best 
to  mention  to  you  before  we  go  any  fur- 
ther. Twice  within  the  last  five  minutes 
you  have  addressed  me  as  '  Philip.'  Don't 
do  it  again,  please  ;  I  don't  like  it." 

The  effect  of  this  mild  remonstrance 
was  very  remarkable.  Mrs.  Webber 
sank  down  upon  the  nearest  chair, 
dropped  the  baby  upon  her  knees  and  be- 
gan to  cry. 

"  Never  did  I  think  to  be  so  spoke  to  in 
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this  house  !  Not  to  be  allowed  to  call 
my  own  niece's  husband  by  his  name  ! 
Well,  this  is  unkind  !  "  she  ejaculated  be- 
tween her  sobs. 

Philip  was  immensely  delighted.  He 
found  himself  the  richer  by  a  new  experi- 
ence, and  mentally  noted  it  down  under 
the  heading  of  "  How  to  deal  with  the 
lower  classes."  Finding  he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  he  proceeded,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  war,  to  follow 
up  his  advantage  and  trample  upon  the 
fallen. 

"  My  good  woman,  your  intentions  may 
be  excellent;  but  you  are  meddling  with 
matters  which  are  too  high  for  you.  I 
may  in  time  succeed  in  raising  my  wife  to 
my  own  rank  in  society;  but  the  process 
must  be  taken  in  hand  slowly  and  deli- 
cately. As  for  her  relations,  I  haven't 
married  them,  and  it  will  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question,  I  am  afraid,  that  we 
should  receive  them  upon  terms  of  inti- 
macy." 

This  was  rather  overshooting  the  mark. 
Mrs.  Webber  raised  her  head  and  snorted 
wrathfully. 

"  Intimacy,  indeed  ! "  quoth  she.  "  W^ait 
till  you  are  asked  for  your  intimacy.  / 
don't  want  it,  nor  never  did.  I  want  my 
niece's  rights.  I'm  standing  up  for  them 
as  won't  stand  up  for  theirselves." 

But  at  this  juncture  Marescalchi  junior 
intervened  appositely  with  a  long-re- 
pressed howl,  and  had  to  be  carried  up- 
stairs. 

Philip,  left  in  possession  of  the  field  of 
battle,  stretched  out  his  legs,  whistled, 
sighed,  and  made  a  dismal  grimace.  He 
was  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Webber's  compro- 
mising his  future  in  any  very  serious  man- 
ner; but  she  certainly  had  it  in  her  power 
to  cause  him  much  intermittent  trouble 
and  worry  ;- and  that  was  almost  as  bad. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  how  much 
better  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  mar- 
ried Nellie  Brune,  and  how  much  —  how 
very  much  better  —  if  he  had  not  married 
at  ail.  Then  he  got  up,  shook  himself, 
and  walked  away  in  the  rain  to  his  club, 
where,  chancing  to  meet  an  acquaintance 
who  was  passing  through  town,  he  soon 
forgot  all  his  sorrows  in  a  game  of  pyra- 
mids. 

In  the  month  of  October  Herr  Stein- 
berger  returned  to  London  ;  and  Philip 
lost  no  time  in  placing  himself  in  the 
hands  of  that  competent  professor.  Stein- 
berger,  this  time,  was  complimentary,  and 
more  encouraging  than  he  had  been  upon 
the  occasion  of  Philip's  first  visit  to  him. 
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"You  have  a  goot  ear,"  he  was  pleased 
to  say;  "and  the  voice  —  well,  the  voice 
is  goot  too ;  but  you  have  not  learnt  to 
get  him  out.  What  for  you  want  to  go 
upon  the  stage,  eh .?  That  is  no  business 
of  mine,  you  say." 

"  I  don't  say  so  at  all,"  answered  Philip, 
laughing,  "and  I  am  quite  willing  to  tell 
you.     I  want  to  make  money." 

"Ah  —  so!  It  is  no  caprice,  then. 
To  make  money.-*  —  well,  that  might  be. 
At  concerts,  yes;  upon  the  stage  —  per- 
haps." He  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said :  "  I  will  undertake  you,  if  you 
choose;  but  only  upon  the  condition  that 
you  work  hardt,  and  that  you  sing  not 
anywhere  in  public  until  I  gif  you  leaf. 
When  you  break  one  of  these  rules  I 
make  you  my  bow  and  wish  you  goot 
morning.     Is  that  agreedt?" 

Philip  consented  willingly,  and  was 
then  admitted  as  one  of  Herr  Steinber- 
ger's  pupils  upon  terms  much  more  mod- 
erate than  the  great  man  was  in  the  habit 
of  exacting  from  fashionable  amateurs. 
For  several  weeks  the  new  pupil  worked 
as  hard  as  could  have  been  desired,  and, 
finding  that  he  made  perceptible  progress, 
enjoyed  his  work  thoroughly.  For  in  art 
of  all  kinds  it  is  not  le  premier  pas  qui 
coiite;  it  is  the  weary  second  and  third 
steps,  when  enough  has  been  learnt  to 
show  how  many  more  must  be  taken 
before  proficiency  can  be  reached,  that 
discourage  the  faint-hearted  and  the  indo- 
lent. To  Philip,  who  was  of  an  essentially 
sanguine  temperament,  success  seemed 
not  only  certain,  but  close  at  hand,  and 
he  was  proportionately  joyous. 

At  Coomassie  Villa,  too,  things  were 
going  pleasantly  and  cheerfully  at  this 
time.  Aunt  Keziah  had  not  yet  returned 
to  native  Islington;  it  being  essential,  as 
she  said,  that  she  should  remain  for  a 
week  or  so,  in  order  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceec.ings  of  the  nurse,  to  whom  she  had 
resigned  the  care  of  the  precious  baby ; 
but  she  kept  herself  much  in  the  back- 
ground, called  Philip  "sir"  when  she 
spoke  to  him,  and  was  to  all  appearance 
disposed  to  accept  the  situation  in  the 
spirit  of  a  sensible  woman.  Philip  was 
so  much  pleased  by  this  change  of  de- 
meanor, that  on  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  her  departure,  he  went  out  and  bought 
her  a  massive  gold  bracelet,  which  peace- 
offering  she  accepted  with  many  expres- 
sions of  humble  gratitude.  It  presently 
appeared,  however,  that  she  had  not  yet 
said  her  last  word. 

"  Before    I    bid  you  good-night,  sir," 
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said  she,  that  same  evening,  "I   should    you  must  know,  has  a  mother  who  lives 


be  glad  to  have  an  answer  to  the  question 
I  made  so  bold  as  to  arst  you  three  weeks 
ago." 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Webber,  I  thought  I 
had  given  you  an  answer  at  the  time." 

"You'll  escuse  me,  sir,  hut  that  is  just 
what  you  did  not  do.  And  a  answer  I  am 
respeckfully  determined  for  to  have." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Keziah, //^rti-i!?/"  pleaded 
F'anny,  who  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  and 
who  had  become  very  pink  during  this 
speech. 

"  Now,  my  dear,  don't  you  worrit  your- 
self. I  know  my  dooty,  and  your  husband 
will  see  his,  if  it's  put  to  him  plain.  For 
close  upon  a  year  I've  held  my  tongue  ; 
but  the  time  has  come  now  for  him  to 
acknowledge  you  before  the  world,  and  I 
mean  he  shall  do  it  too." 

Philip  shrugged  his  shoulders  wearily. 
"My  good  Mrs.  Webber,  what  is  the  use 
of  your  bothering  me  in  this  way.?  I 
told  you  before  that  I  must  decline  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  you." 

"Very  well,  sir;  then  you  will  drive  me 
to  take  measures  which  it  goes  against 
me  to  take  them.  To-morrow  I  write  to 
Mrs.  Stanniforth,  and  I  tell  her  the  whole 
truth.  I  have  her  address,  you  see,  sir," 
added  Mrs.  Webber,  holding  up  an  enve- 
lope which  Philip  recognized. 

"  Oho  !  so  you've  been  reading  my  let- 
ters," said  he. 

"A  speech  which  no  gentleman  would 
make,"  returned  Mrs.  Webber,  with  awful 
calmness.  "No,  sir;  I  have  not  read 
your  letters,  nor  wouldn't  so  demean 
myself  if  it  was  ever  so.  But  a  henve- 
lope  is  what  all  the  world  may  look  at." 
And  indeed  the  envelope  in  question  bore 
the  words  Longbourne,  Crayminster,  in 
sufficiently  large  capitals. 

Philip  had  thought  it  wisest  to  shroud 
the  whereabouts  of  his  home  in  mystery, 
but,  with  his  usual  carelessness  about 
matters  of  detail,  had  left  clear  evidence 
upon  the  subject  on  his  dressing-table. 

"  I  suppose  you  know,"  he  remarked, 
"that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mrs. 
Stanniforth  from  cutting  me  off  with  a 
shilling  whenever  she  pleases." 

"  I  don't  think,  sir,"  answered  Mrs. 
Webber,  smiling,  "that  she  will  do  that." 

"Well,  no;  candidly  speaking,  I  don't 
think  she  will.  She  has  a  weakness  for 
a  certain  worthless  individual,  and  upon 
that  you  appear  to  have  calculated.  I 
may  as  well  tell  you,  though,  that  between 
forgiving  me  and  receiving  my  wife  there 
is   a   vast  difference.     Mrs.  Stanniforth, 


with  her  —  an  old  lady  of  whom  you  re- 
mind me  in  many  respects,  Mrs.  Webber. 
She  is  quite  as  stupid  as  you  are,  quite 
as  obstinate,  and  thinks  herself  quite  as 
sharp.  As  a  bull}',  she  beats  you.  Make 
her  your  enemy,  and  you  might  as  well 
try  to  get  Fanny  into  heaven  as  inside 
the  doors  of  Longbourne,  so  long  as  she 
remains  there  ;  and  she  will  remain  there, 
I  take  it,  until  she  dies.  Now,  Mrs. 
Webber,  I'll  be  perfectly  frank  with  you. 
Your  writing  to  Mrs.  Stanniforth,  as  you 
propose,  would  give  me  about  as  much 
pain  as  anything  could  do.  Mrs.  Stanni- 
forth is  in  a  good  deal  of  trouble  just 
now,  owing  to  various  things  that  have 
occurred  —  that  very  letter  which  you  are 
stroking  your  nose  with  was  written  a  few 
days  ago  to  tell  me  about  them  —  and  if 
this  blow  comes  upon  her  as  an  addition 
to  them,  I  believe  it  will  very  nearly  break 
her  heart.  That  would  distress  me,  and 
wouldn't  do  you  an  atom  of  good.  You 
probably  know  enough  of  your  sex  to  be 
aware  that  she  would  set  you  down  as  an 
interested  old  schemer,  and  Fanny,  at 
best,  as  a  willing  instrument  in  your 
hands.  I  grant  you  that  she  and  her 
mother  will  have  to  make  the  best  of  what 
they  will  consider  a  bad  business  in  the 
long  run ;  but,  if  you  will  let  me  manage 
things  in  my  own  way,  they  may  eventu- 
ally consent  to  take  Fanny  by  the  hand  ; 
whereas,  if  you  precipitate  matters,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  refuse  to  hear 
her  name  mentioned,  and  will  use  their 
influence  to  get  me  into  the  Australian 
police,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Now 
you  can  do  as  you  like." 

"  Maybe  you  are  speaking  the  truth," 
said  Mrs.  Webber.  "  Lord  knows  whether 
you  are  or  not ;  but  what  you  say  sounds 
like  sense.  I  shan't  interfere  without  you 
drive  me  to  it,"  she  continued,  after  tak- 
ing counsel  with  herself  for  a  minute  or 
two  ;  "  but  mind  this  :  if  ever  you  take  it 
into  your  head  to  desert  my  niece " 

"  Aunt  Keziah,"  cried  Fanny,  starting 
up  from  her  couch  with  her  cheeks  aflame, 
"  I  won't  sit  here  and  let  you  talk  so  ! 
How  can  you  say  such  wicked  things! 
You  don't  understand  my  Philip  one  bit." 
And  she  threw  her  arms  round  her  Phil- 
ip's neck  protectingly. 

He  disengaged  himself  gently,  saying, 
"Lie  down  again.  Fan,  and  don't  agitate 
yourself.  Imitate  me:  you  see  I  am  not 
agitated.  Your  Aunt  Keziah  takes  a  low 
view  of  human  nature ;  which  is  to  be 
regretted  for  everybody's  sake,  and  espe- 
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dally  for  her  own.  Try,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Webber,  to  rise  to  a  higher  moral  level, 
and  bear  in  mind  that,  as  Fanny  justly 
remarks,  you  don't  understand  me  one 
bit.  That  thought  may  make  you  easier 
at  times  when  you  are  inchned  to  suspect 
me  of  being  a  consummate  villain.  Be- 
sides, you  have  got  the  address,  you 
know." 

"  Yes  ;  I've  got  the  address,"  said  Mrs. 
Webber,  slapping  the  pocket  into  which 
she  had  thrust  Mrs.  Stanniforth's  enve- 
lope. 

"  So  that  you  will  always  have  it  in 
your  power  to  throw  the  fat  in  the  fire. 
That  reflection  is  likely  to  be  a  comfort  to 
you.  And  now,  as  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  suppose  we  have 
some  of  that  mulled  claret  which  you 
brew  so  admirably,  and  drink  the  baby's 
heahh." 

Thus  Philip  glided  lightly  away  from  a 
peril  which  had  frightened  him  more  than 
might  have  been  supposed  from  his  man- 
ner of  treating  it. 

CHAPTER   XV. 
MRS.   WINNINGTON   RECEIVES   A   SHOCK. 

During  the  weeks  which  Philip  had 
spent  agreeably  in  perfecting  himself  in 
the  parts  of  husband,  father,  and  vocalist, 
time  had  not  stood  still  at  Longbourne. 
The  period,  indeed,  had  been  an  unusu- 
ally exciting  one  in  the  history  of  that 
small  world,  and  had  brought  about  rebel- 
lions, battles,  conferences,  and  treaties, 
all  of  which  must  now  be  in  due  course 
recorded. 

Mrs.  Winnington,  whom  we  left  admin- 
istering a  well-deserved  lecture  to  her 
youngest  daughter,  was  so  little  relieved 
by  that  exercise,  and  so  much  put  out  by 
the  various' incidents  of  the  afternoon, 
that  her  temper  entered  upon  one  of  its 
worst  and  gloomiest  phases ;  and  even 
the  sudden  retirement  of  Marescalchi, 
which  at  ordinary  times  would  have  given 
her  great  satisfaction,  drew  nothing  more 
from  her  than  a  passing  expression  of  her 
utter  disbelief  in  his  purpose  of  working 
either  at  law  or  at  anything  else.  Nor 
did  she  at  all  enjoy  being  left  in  a  great, 
silent  house,  with  no  one  to  speak  to  ex- 
cept her  two  daughters,  neither  of  whom 
happened  to  be  a  person  with  whom  it 
was  possible  to  pick  a  quarrel.  From 
sheer  lack  of  a  more  worthy  antagonist, 
she  fell  foul  of  Mrs.  Prosser  upon  some 
point  of  domestic  economy,  and  was 
routed  with  great   loss  ;   after   which,  to 
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Margaret's  infinite  distress,  she  took  to 
her  bed  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  sent 
for  the  doctor,  who  unfeelingly  ordered 
her  to  get  up  forthwith  and  go  out  of 
doors. 

Tom  Stanniforth,  as  in  duty  bound, 
walked  up,  after  a  day  or  two,  to  call  upon 
his  sister-in-law;  but,  as  ill-luck  would 
have  it,  Mrs.  Winnington  and  Edith  had 
selected  that  very  afternoon  to  pay  a 
round  of  visits,  and  consequently  missed 
him.  The  elder  lady's  disgust  at  this 
cojitretemps  was  not  lessened  by  the  news 
that  Mr.  Stanniforth  had  been  persuaded 
to  remain  on  a  few  days  longer  with  the 
Brunes  She  still  persisted  in  declaring 
to  herself,  as  well  as  to  Margaret,  that  his 
visit,  whether  long  or  short,  could  have  no 
very  serious  consequences  ;  still,  having 
nothing  else  to  think  about,  she  allowed 
herself  to  brood  over  the  subject  until  it 
became  a  torment  to  her,  and  at  last  — 
being  a  woman  to  whom  inaction  was  un- 
bearable—  she  made  up  her  mind  to  go 
over  to  Broom  Leas  and  speak  a  few 
words  "in  a  friendly  way"  to  Mr.  Brune. 
The  words  that  had  hitherto  passed  be- 
tween her  and  that  gentleman  had  not 
commonly  been  very  friendly  ones,  nor 
was  her  feeling  towards  him  of  a  very 
friendly  nature  ;  but  that,  as  she  pointed 
out  to  Margaret,  who  ventured  upon  a 
mild  protest  against  her  resolution,  "  was 
not  the  question."  Accordingly,  she  re- 
quested the  use  of  a  carriage  for  the  after- 
noon, and  drove  over  to  Broom  Leas  in 
state,  not  knowing  very  well,  perhaps, 
what  she  was  going  to  say  when  she  got 
there,  but  feeling  that  at  least  it  would  be 
a  satisfaction  to  her  to  be  upon  the  spot. 

That  it  is  always  well  to  be  "  upon  the 
spot"  was  a  maxim  which  had  been  fre- 
quently in  Mrs.  Winnington's  mouth  in 
the  course  of  a  very  fairly  successful  ca- 
reer ;  and  in  truth  it  was  doubtful  whether, 
if  she  had  not  been  so  palpably  and  un- 
flinchingly upon  the  spot,  in  Whitehall  and 
elsewhere,  at  certain  times,  her  sons  would 
have  got  on  as  well  in  their  several  pro- 
fessions as  they  have  done. 

Mrs.  Winnington  was  by  way  of  being 
short-sighted;  but  her  eyes  were  capable 
of  doing  a  good  stroke  of  work  when  any 
sudden  demand  was  made  upon  them ; 
and  it  so  chanced  that,  as  the  victoria  in 
which  she  was  seated  turned  briskly  in 
at  the  gates  of  Broom  Leas,  she  distinctly 
saw  a  manly  form  which  was  familiar  to 
her  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  farm- 
yard in  close  proximity  to  a  small  and 
girlish   one   which    she   also    recognized 
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without  difficulty.  She  saw  more  than 
this,  for  she  saw  that  she  was  seen  ;  and 
she  saw  worse,  for  she  saw  Mr.  Stanni- 
forth,  in  the  most  barefaced  manner,  walk 
away  and  conceal  himself  behind  an  ad- 
jacent rick.  Nellie  came  forward,  and 
met  her  visitor  at  the  front  door. 

"How  do  you  do?"  says  Mrs.  Win- 
nington,  alighting  slowly,  and  favoring 
Miss  Brune  with  a  full  view  of  the  lowered 
eyelids  and  faint  smile  which  with  her 
were  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an 
inward  and  heartfelt  superiority.  "  Is 
your  father  anywhere  about .'"' 

"  Impudent  old  woman  !  "  thought  Nel- 
lie ;  "  what  does  she  mean  by  speaking  to 
me  as  if  she  had  come  to  buy  butter  and 
eggs?"  She  said  aloud,  "Won't  you 
come  in,  Mrs.  Winnington  ?  I  don't 
know  where  my  father  is;  but  he  went 
out  with  his  gun  some  time  ago,  and  I 
hardly  expect  him  back  before  dark.  Do 
you  want  to  see  him  about  anything  in 
particular  ? " 

"Oh,  no,"  answered  Mrs.  Winnington; 
"nothing  very  particular.  If  he  had  been 
in,  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  whether 
he  had  heard  anything  about  the  'Octo- 
pus '  being  ordered  to  the  west-African 
station.  You  know  my  son  has  just  been 
appointed  to  her  as  first  lieutenant,  and  I 
understood  that  one  of  your  brothers  had 
also  joined  her  lately." 

"  The  west-African  station  !  "  exclaimed 
Nellie  in  consternation;  "oh,  I  do  hope 
not !  No,  I  am  sure  we  had  heard  noth- 
ing of  the  kind.  When  Harry  wrote,  he 
said  they  were  to  join  the  Channel  fleet." 

"Perhaps  it  is  not  true,"  said  Mrs. 
Winnington,  who  had  in  fact  invented 
this  pretext  for  her  call  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment;  "there  are  always  so  many 
absurd  rumors  going  about.  As  you  have 
heard  nothing,  it  probably  is  not  true. 
No,  I  won't  go  in,  thank  you;  but,  since 
I  am  here,  I  will  just  take  a  turn  round 
the  garden  with  you,  my  dear,  if  you  can 
spare  me  a  few  minutes.  1  should  be 
rather  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  saying 
something  to  you  which  —  which,  in  fact, 
1  think  you  ought  to  be  told." 

Nellie  opened  her  eyes  rather  wide. 
Never  before  had  she  been  called  "my 
dear  "  by  Mrs.  Winnington,  and  her  imag- 
ination failed  to  suggest  to  her  any  clue 
to  the  significance  of  this  portent. 

"  How  neat  and  tidy  your  lawn  always 
is!"  said  Mrs.  Winnington  graciously. 
"  That  is  the  advantage  of  a  small  garden. 
Now  at  Longbourne  we  find  that  it  is  next 
to  impossible   to   keep   the    grounds    in 


decent  order  at  this  time  of  year.  The 
mere  sweeping  up  of  the  leaves  takes 
three  men  all  their  time  from  morning  to 
night." 

"They  must  be  three  very  lazy  men," 
remarked  Nellie,  who  knew  as  well  as  any- 
ho^dy  how  much  could  be  accomplished  in 
a  fair  day's  work.  She  could  not  refrain 
from  adding,  "  There  is  very  nearly  as 
much  turf  here  as  at  Longbourne." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Well,  I'm  sure 
your  gardener  deserves  every  credit. 
And  I  notice  that  you  always  manage  to 
have  a  few  flowers,  too,  to  make  the  place 
look  bright.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Brune 
takes  an  interest  in  flowers.  One  so 
often  sees  the  garden  quite  neglected  in 
houses  where  there  is  no  mistress  ;  and 
that  is  such  a  pity." 

"There  is  a  mistress  in  this  house," 
said  Nellie  shortly. 

"  To  be  sure  there  is,  my  dear,"  rejoined 
Mrs.  Winnington,  patting  her  on  the 
shoulder  quite  affectionately;  "but  she  is 
a  very  young  mistress,  and  not  a  very  ex- 
perienced one.  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
have  used  the  word  mistress  ;  I  was  think- 
ing rather  of  houses  where  there  is  no 
mother!''* 

"  As  far  as  gardening  goes,  I  don't  see 
why  there  being  no  mother  should  make 
any  great  difference,"  .observed  Nellie. 
("  What  in  the  world  is  she  driving  at  ?  I 
hope  she'll  come  to  the  point  before  I  lose 
my  temper  and  say  something  rude.") 

Mrs.  Winnington  had  her  point  quite 
clearly  before  her  eyes,  and,  having  exe- 
cuted these  cumbrous  preliminary  cir- 
clings  in  the  air,  was  now  ready  to  swoop 
down  upon  it. 

"  As  far  as  gardening  goes  !  "  she  said. 
"  But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  loss  of  a  mother  is  an 
irreparable  one."  Nellie  thought  that,  in 
the  case  of  some  people  whom  she  knew, 
there  might  be  considerations  which  would 
go  far  towards  mitigating  the  bereavement 
alluded  to  ;  but  she  had  the  self-restraint 
to  abstain  from  saying  this :  and  Mrs. 
Winnington  proceeded. 

"  I  am  so^averse  to  anything  that  might 
have  the  appearance  of  meddling  that  I 
generally  prefer  to  remain  silent,  even 
when  I  feel  that  a  word  in  season  might 
be  of  real  service;  but  the  question  is 
whether  that  motive  for  silence  is  not 
really  a  wrong  and  selfish  one  —  whether 
one  ought  not  to  think  only  of  doing  one's 
duty  to  one's  neighbors  —  to  point  out  to 
people  when  they  make  themselves  ridic- 
ulous." 
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"As  you  would  they  should  do  unto 
you,"  put  in  Nellie,  whose  patience  was 
!ast  ebbing  away.  "  If  you  don't  mind  my 
telling  you  in  what  way  you  seem  to  me 
ridiculous,  Mrs.  Winnington,  I  can't  ob- 
ject to  letting  you  do  as  much  for  me." 

'•  My  dear,'  you  must  remember  the  dif- 
ference in  our  ages.  It  would  be  hardly 
becoming  in  you  to  call  me  ridiculous, 
even  if  I  were  so;  and  that  is  just  one  of 
those  things  which  a  mother  would  enable 
vou  to  see." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  be  no  use  to  try 
and  stop  you,  Mrs.  Winnington,  but  I 
may  as  well  tell  you  beforehand  that,  so 
long  as  my  father  does  not  consider  me 
ridiculous,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  in 
the  least  about  what  you,  or  anybody  else, 
may  happen  to  think  of  me." 

"Ah!"  said  Mrs.  Winnington,  "that 
is  just  the  spirit  in  which  I  expected  to  be 
met.  That  is  exactly  the  sort  of  speech 
which  a  motherless  girl  would  be  sure  to 
make.  You  do  not  understand  now, 
though  you  will  understand  some  day, 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
society.  In  the  present  instance  your 
father  would  naturally  be  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  hear  what  people  are  saying 
about  you." 

"  And  what  are  people  saying  about 
me?"  asked  Nellie,  stopping  short  and 
facing  Mrs.  Winnington,  who,  however, 
continued  her  slow  progress  across  the 
lawn. 

"  Well,  I  must  say  that  I  blame  your 
father  a  little  ;  it  is  partly  his  fault.  When 
one  has  a  daughter  of  your  age,  one  can- 
not be  too  particular,  and  he  has  been,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  thoughtless.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  hurt  your  feelings;  but  it  is 
best  to  tell  the  truth,  and  you  know  one 
cannot  follow  up  a  rich  bachelor  in  that 
persistent  way  without  setting  people's 
tongues  going.  I  would  not  for  one  mo- 
ment insinuate  that  either  you  or  your 
father  knew  what  you  were  doing;  and  as 
for  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  think  I  may  confi- 
dently say  on  his  behalf  that  he  would  be 
very  much  amused  at  the  idea  of  his 
name  being  coupled  with  yours.  Still  the 
fact  remains  that  he  is  staying  at  your 
house,  instead  of  at  Longbourne." 

Nellie  was  too  furious  to  do  more  than 
ejaculate  '■^  Oh/^^  under  her  breath. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  her  companion 
benevolently,  "it  does  .not  matter  to  him  ; 
but  I  know  so  well  what  is  invariably  said 
in  these  cases.  It  is  the  poor  girl  who  is 
pitied  and  laughed  at,  and " 

"  Thank  you ;  that  will  do,"  interrupted 


Nellie,  who  had  now  found  her  tongue. 
"My  friends  know  perfectly  well  that  I 
would  die  rather  than  marry  any  one  of 
the  name  of  Stanniforth  ;  and  as  for  other 
people,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  what 
they  say.  It  might  amuse  Mr.  Stanniforth 
to  hear  his  name  coupled  with  mine  ;  but 
I  assure  you  it  would  not  amuse  me  at  all. 
Impertinent  and  false  things  are  said 
about  everybody,  I  suppose :  what  I  can- 
not understand  is  that  any  one  should 
have  the  courage  to  repeat  them  to  the 
person  of  whom  they  are  said." 

Nellie  was  quite  aware  that,  having 
thus  delivered  herself,  she  would  best 
consult  her  self-respect  by  saying  no 
more;  but  feminine  nature  got  the  better 
of  her,  and,  after  a  short  and  sharp  strug- 
gle, she  added :  "You  need  not  be  at  all 
alarmed,  Mrs.  Winnington.  Rich  as  Mr. 
Stanniforth  is,  he  does  not  exactly  belong 
to  the  class  into  which  our  family  has 
been  accustomed  to  marry." 

"Why,  my  good  girl,"  cried  Mrs.  Win- 
nington quite  unaffectedly  and  coarsely, 
"your  mother  was  only  a  banker's  daugh- 
ter!" 

There  was  thus  a  momentary  risk  of 
this  interview  coming  to  an  end  in  a  de- 
plorably vulgar  manner;  but  happily  both 
combatants  saw  the  danger,  and  controlled 
themselves.  Mrs.  Winnington  left  rather 
hastily,  but  without  further  loss  of  dignity, 
and  was  upon  the  whole  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  afternoon's  work.  Had  this 
rather  dull-witted  woman  been  a  female 
Machiavelli,  she  could  hardly  have  played 
her  cards  more  adroitly,  or  have  taken 
more  certain  means  of  gaining  her  end, 
than  she  had  done;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  credit  for  successful  diplomacy 
was  due  to  her  upon  this  occasion.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  her  to  res- 
cue her  intended  prey  by  stirring  up  Miss 
Brune's  pride,  because  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  her  to  suppose  that  that 
young  lady  could  have  any  pride  —  a  lux- 
ury in  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton's  notions,  only  the  noble  and  wealthy 
could  afford  to  indulge.  In  speaking  as 
she  had  done,  she  had  been  actuated  sim- 
ply and  solely  by  an  amiable  wish  to  make 
the  girl  uncomfortable.  She  had  herself 
been  made  somewhat  uncomfortable  by 
Stanniforth's  walking  behind  that  hay- 
stack under  her  very  eyes  and  by  Nellie's 
virtual  participation  in  this  affront;  and 
her  desire  had  been  to  retaliate  without 
delay,  and  further  to  let  the  young  woman 
understand  that,  whoever  might  win  or 
lose  the  prize,  it  would  assuredly  not  fall 
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to  her  share.  She  flattered  herself  that 
she  had  succeeded  in  both  of  these  noble 
aims.  As  for  Miss  Brune's  indignant 
repudiation  of  a  possible  alliance  with 
any  Stanniforlh  whatever,  she  took  that 
for  what  she  considered  it  to  be  worth. 
The  impertinence  of  it  had  made  her 
rather  angry  for  the  moment;  but,  as  the 
thing  could  obviously  have  been  only  said 
with  a  view  to  impertinence,  it  was  hardly 
worth  remembering.  The  important  point 
was  that  Mr.  Stanni forth  was  not  likely 
to  be  pressed  to  postpone  his  departure 
a  second  time,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  would  be  restored  to  his  anxious  friends 
at  Longbourne.  After  that,  Edith  must 
be  made  to  bestir  herself  more,  and  per- 
haps it  might  even  be  well  that  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  conditional  engagement 
should  be  entered  upon  before  he  left. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.  Winnington 
herself  was  not  overburdened  by  any 
foolish  pride. 

When  she  reached  home  she  found  the 
drawing-room  and  library  untenanted, 
Margaret  and  Edith  having,  it  was  to  be 
presumed,- gone  out  for  a  walk.  Now  it 
was  a  habit  of  Mrs.  VVinnington's,  when- 
ever she  found  the  house  empty,  to  prowl 
all  over  it,  peeping  into  blotting-books, 
opening  drawers,  occasionally  going  so 
far  as  to  read  letters  that  might  be  lying 
handy,  and  —  as  Mrs.  Prosser,  who  hated 
her  with  a  perfect  hatred,  would  say  — 
"poking  and  rummaging  about  as  any 
under-housemaid  that  1  caught  at  such 
tricks  should  be  dismissed  immediate, 
and  no  character  given." 

It  is  probable  that  Mrs.  Winnington 
saw  no  harm  at  all  in  such  pokings  and 
rummagings.  Her  daughters,  she  would 
have  said,  liad  no  secrets  from  her,  or  at 
all  events  ought  not  to  have  any.  Nor 
had  she  any  particular  end  to  serve  in 
entering  other  people's  bedrooms.  For 
some  occult  reason  it  gave  her  pleasure 
to  do  so,  and  the  present  occasion  being 
favorable  for  the  gratifying  of  her  tastes, 
she  proceeded  to  profit  by  it.  First  she 
made  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the 
reception  rooms;  then  she  went  up-stairs, 
and  spent  some  time  in  overhauling  the 
contents  of  Margaret's  wardrobe;  and 
then  she  passed  on  to  the  room  at  that 
time  occupied  by  Edith,  which  opened 
out  of  a  long  corridor  where  the  family 
portraits  had  hung  in  the  days  when  the 
owners  of  Longbourne  had  possessed  a 
family  to  be  thus  commemorated.  This 
corridor  had  a  peculiarity.  It  terminated 
in  a  small  gallery,  resembling  a  theatre- 


box,  or  one  of  those  pews  which  are  still 
to  be  met  with  in  a  few  old-fashioned 
churches,  whence  you  looked  down  upon 
a  curious  apse-like  chamber,  tacked  on  to 
the  house  by  a  seventeenth-century  Brune 
for  some  purpose  unknown.  It  may  have 
been  intended  to  serve  as  a  theatre,  or 
possibly  as  a  private  chapel :  of  late  years 
it  had  fallen  into  disuse,  being  a  gloomy 
and  ill-lighted  apartment,  and  was  seldom 
entered  by  anybody,  except  by  the  house- 
maids who  swept  it  out  from  time  to  time. 
Some  one,  however,  was  in  it  now.  Mrs. 
Winnington,  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  of 
her  daughter's  door,  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  voices  arising  from  that  quarter, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  she 
should  at  once  make  her  way  along  the 
passage  as  stealthily  as  might  be,  and 
peer  over  the  edge  of  the  gallery  to  see 
what  might  be  going  on  below. 

She  arrived  in  time  to  witness  a  scene 
so  startling  that  she  very  nearly  put  a 
dramatic  finish  to  it  then  and  there  by 
fallingheadlongover  the  balustrade,  which 
was  a  low  one.  Upon  an  ottoman  directly 
beneath  her,  her  daughter  Edith  was 
sitting  in  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  atti- 
tude, her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee  and 
her  face  hidden  by  her  right  hand,  while 
her  left  was  held  by  Walter  Brune,  who 
was  kneeling  at  her  feet.  And  this  is 
what  that  audacious  young  reprobate  was 
saying,  in  accents  which  rose  towards  the 
roof  with  perfect  distinctness  :  — 

"Now,  my  darling  girl,  you  must  not 
allow  yourself  to  be  so  cowed  by  that  aw- 
ful old  mother  of  yours.  There  !  I  beg 
your  pardon  :  I  didn't  intend  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  her,  but  it  came  out  before 
I  could  stop  myself.  What  I  mean  is, 
you  mustn't  let  her  bully  you  to  that  ex- 
tent that  you  daren't  call  your  soul  your 
own.  Stand  up  to  her  boldly,  and  depend 
upon  it  she'll  knock  under  in  the  long  run. 
V't'^hen  all's  said  and  done,  she  can't  eat 
you  alive." 

The  feelings  of  the  astounded  listener 
overhead  may  be  imagined. 

"Ah,  you  don't  understand,"  sighed 
Edith.  "  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  man  to 
talk  of  standing  up  for  himself;  but  you 
don't  consider  how  different  it  is  with  us." 

"  But  I  do  understand  —  I  do  consider," 
declared  Walter,  scrambling  up  to  his  feet. 
"  I  know  it's  awfully  hard  upon  you,  my 
dearest ;  but  wouldn't  it  be  harder  still  to 
marry  some  decrepid  old  lord  to  please 
your  mother,  and  to  be  miserable  and 
ashamed  of  yourself  for  the  rest  of  your 
life  ?  " 
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At  this  terrible  picture  Edith  shuddered 
eloquently. 

"  So  yo'u  see  it's  a  choice  of  evils,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man.  "  Some  people,  I 
know,  would  think  it  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune for  you  that  you  should  have  come  to 
care  for  a  poor  beggar  like  me  ;  but  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that,  because  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  is  a  real  misfortune  at  all.  How 
can  it  be  a  misfortune  to  love  the  man 
who  loves  you  better  than  any  one  else  in 
the  world  can  possibly  do,  and  who  will 
always  love  you  just  the  same  as  long  as 
he  lives  ?  "  ("  Upon  my  word  !  "  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Winnington  inaudibly.) 

"Of  course,"  Walter  went  on,  "we 
shall  have  troubles,  and  probably  we  shall 
have  to  wait  a  good  many  years  ;  but  we 
are  young,  and  we  can  afford  to  wait,  if 
we  must.   You  won't  mind  waiting?" 

*'Oh,  no;  it  is  not  the  waiting  that  I 
shall  mind,"  said  Edith  faintly. 

"And  we  know  that  it  won't  be  forever, 
and  that  nothing  can  make  either  of  us 
change.  When  one  thinks  of  that,  all  the 
rest  seems  almost  plain  sailing.  The 
first  explosion  will  be  the  worst  part  of 
the  business.  I  shall  tell  my  father  to- 
night." 

"  Oh,  must  you  ?  —  so  soon  ?  What  will 
he  say  ? " 

"  He  ?  Oh,  he  won't  say  much,  dear  old 
man.  I  dare  say  he  won't  exactly  ap- 
prove just  at  first;  but  when  he  sees  that 
I  am  in  earnest,  he'll  do  what  he  can  to 
help  me.  And  then,  you  know,  my  dear, 
you'll  have  to  tell  your  mother." 

"  Walter,  I  can't.  I  really  could  not  do 
it.  You  have  really  no  idea  of  what  a 
coward  I  am.  I  always  lie  awake  siiiver- 
ing  all  night  before  I  go  to  the  dentist's  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  would  rather  have  all  my 
teeth  pulled  out,  one  by  one,  than  tell 
mamma  that  I  had  engajjed  myself  to 
you." 

At  this  juncture  it  was  only  natural  that 
the  young  lovers  should  embrace;  and  if 
Mrs.  Winnington  had  not  been  literally 
stunned  and  paralyzed,  she  could  hardly 
have  maintained  her  silence  any  longer  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  demonstration.  As 
it  was,  she  neither  moved  nor  uttered  a 
word ;  and  presently  she  heard  Edith 
whisper  pleadingly, — 

"Walter  —  dear  —  don't  you  think  we 
could  —  mightn't  we  —  keep  it  secret  just 
a  little  longer?  " 

The  honest  Walter  rubbed  his  ear  in 
perplexity.  "  Well,  of  course  we  could; 
but  it  would  be  only  a  putting  off  of  the 
evil  day,  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that  we 


had  been  perfectly  straight  with  the  old 
—  with  your  mother.  Look  here;  how 
would  it  do  if  I  were  to  break  it  to 
her?" 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  ! 
If  only  there  were  some  means  of  letting 
her  find  it  out!" 

Hardly  had  this  aspiration  been 
breathed  when  a  hollow  groan  was  heard, 
proceeding  apparently  from  the  upper 
air.  Edith  started  violently,  and  clasped 
her  hands. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  shrieked,  "  what  was  that  ? 
Did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Walter,  who  had 
himself  been  somewhat  startled  ;  "  it  was 
nothing  ;  it  was  only  one  of  the  cows  out- 
side. What  a  timid  little  goose  you 
are  ! " 

"  Oh,  it  was  not  a  cow  !  No  cow  ever 
made  such  a  dreadful  sound  as  that.  I 
am  sure  this  dismal  room  is  haunted —  I 
can't  stay  here  any  more."  And  Edith 
fled  precipitately. 

Walter  lingered  for  a  moment,  looked 
all  round  him,  looked  up  at  the  ceiling, 
looked  everywhere,  except  at  the  gallery 
just  over  his  head,  and  then  hurried  away 
after  her. 

The  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was 
reclining  in  an  armchair,  fanning  herself 
with  her  pocket-handkerchief,  and  feeling 
by  no  means  sure  that  she  was  not  about 
to  have  a  fit. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  pity  or  sympathy  should  be  felt  for 
Mrs.  Winnington,  who,  nevertheless,  was 
a  huinan  creature  very  much  like  the  rest 
of  us  —  better,  possibly,  than  some,  and 
no  worse  than  a  good  many  others.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  narrative  her 
failings  have  necessarily  been  brought 
much  to  the  front;  but  she  was  not  one  of 
those  depraved  persons  — if  indeed  there 
be  any  such  —  who  deliberately  say  to 
evil,  "  Be  thou  my  good."  She  was  not 
a  religious  woman  (though  she  had  always 
paid  due  respect  to  the  observances  of 
the  Church,  as  beseemed  a  bishop's  wife); 
but  neither  was  she  a  woman  without 
clear,  albeit  perverted,  notions  of  duty. 
That  she  was  a  miserable  sinner,  she  was 
bound,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  to  be- 
lieve ;  but  she  certainly  did  not  suppose 
that  her  sins  were  any  blacker  than  those 
of  her  neighbors.  According  to  her  lights, 
she  had  done  the  best  that  she  could  for 
her  daughters,  whom  she  really  loved  after 
a  certain  fashion  ;  and,  according  to  her 
lights,  she  intended  to  continue  doing  the 
best  she  could  for  them.     It  is  a  fact  that 
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she  thought  a  great  deal  more  about  them 
than  she  did  about  herself.  Thus  it  was 
that  she  was  every  whit  as  much  aston- 
ished and  pained  by  what  she  had  wit- 
nessed as  the  most  virtuous  mother  into 
whose  hands  this  book  may  chance  to 
fall  would  be,  were  she  to  discover  her 
own  immaculate  daughter  in  the  act  of 
embracing  —  say  the  parish  doctor  or  the 
poverty-stricken  parish  curate. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it !  "  moaned 
poor  Mrs.  Winnington,  as  she  sat  humped 
up  in  her  armchair,  with  all  her  majesty  of 
deportment  gone  out  of  her.  "  I  could 
not  have  believed  it  possible!  Edith,  of 
all  people  !  If  it  had  been  Kate,  or  even 
Margaret,  I  could  have  understood  it  bet- 
ter —  but  Edith  !  Oh,  I  am  crushed  !  —  I 
shall  never  get  over  this." 

She  really  looked  and  felt  as  if  she 
might  be  going  to  have  a  serious  attack  of 
illness  ;  but  as  there  was  nobody  there  to 
be  alarmed,  or  to  offer  her  assistance,  she 
picked  herself  up  after  a  time,  and  made 
her  way  down  the  corridor  with  a  slow, 
dragging  step.  Being  still  in  her  walking 
dress,  she*  thought  she  would  go  out  and 
see  what  a  breath  of  fresh  air  would  do 
for  her.  She  did  not,  however,  get  fur- 
ther than  the  front  door  ;  for,  just  as  she 
was  about  to  let  herself  out,  who  should 
run  briskly  up  the  steps  but  Mr.  Brune  ! 

"  Is  that  Mrs.  Winnington?"  said  he. 
"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  VVinnington?  Do 
you  know  whether  my  boy  Walter  is 
here  ?  Somebody  told  me  he  had  gone 
up  to  Longbourne,  and  I  rather  want  to 
see  him;  so  I   thought  I  would  just  look 

Why,  what's  the  matter.?"  he  broke 

off,  for  the  first  time  noticing  the  lady's 
woebegone  face ;  "  has  anything  hap- 
pened .'"' 

"  Your  son  is  here,"  answered  Mrs. 
Winnington,  in  a  deep,  tragic  voice  wor- 
thy of  Mrs.  Siddons.  "Yes,  Mr.  Brune  ; 
something  has  indeed  happened.  No, 
not  an  accident ;  don't  jump  about,  there's 
a  good  man;  my  nerves  are  completely 
unstrung.  As  we  have  met,  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  about  it  at  once.  If  you  are 
not  in  a  hurry,  perhaps  you  will  give  me  a 
few  minutes  in  private." 

"  By  all  means,  Mrs.  Winnington;  but 
hadn't  you  better  let  me  get  you  a  glass  of 
wine  first.''     You  look  quite  grey." 

Mrs.  Winnington  shook  her  head  ;  but 
Mr.  Brune  thought  it  best  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  rang  the  door- 
bell. After  a  glass  of  port  wine  Mrs. 
Winnington's  complexion  began  slowly  to 
regain  its  normal  florid  aspect,  and  she 


was  able  to  assume  something  of  her  cus- 
tomary stateliness  of  demeanor  in  motion- 
ing her  companion  to  follow  her  into  a 
small  room  on  the  ground  floor  which  was 
sometimes  used  as  a  study  by  Philip,  and 
where  she  could  feel  tolerably  safe  from 
intrusion. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Brune,"  she  began,  seating 
herself  opposite  to  him,  "  I  will  say  at 
once  that  I  acquit  you  of  all  blame  in  this 
scandalous  business.  I  feel  sure  that 
when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to  tell 
you,  you  will  be  as  much  grieved  and  hor- 
rified as  I  have  been." 

"  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  not  to  disap- 
point you,"  answered  he. 

Mrs.  Winnington  paused.  "  I  can  as- 
sure you,"  she  said  at  length,  "  that  1  feel 
the  —  the  disgrace  of  all  this  very  keenly. 
Really  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin." 

"  Suppose  you  take  a  little  more  wine," 
suggested  Mr.  Brune,  who  had  beea 
alarmed  for  a  moment,  but  who  now  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  nothing  very  terrible 
was  the  matter  after  all. 

*' No,  thank  you.  It  is  very  disagree- 
able to  have  to  tell  it ;  but  you  will  under- 
stand, of  course,  that  I  am  speaking  to 
you  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and  I  count 
upon  your  honor  to  let  what  I  say  go  no 
further." 

And  then  Mrs.  Winnington  related 
what  had  taken  place  between  Walter  and 
Edith  in  her  presence,  suppressing  noth- 
ing, except  that  interchange  of  kisses 
which  respect  for  her  daughter  forbade 
her  to  mention. 

"  Ah,"  remarked  Mr.  Brune  coolly, 
when  she  had  concluded  her  recital,  "  I 
thought  something  of  this  kind  would 
probably  occur  sooner  or  later." 

"You  did?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Winning- 
ton,  now  quite  restored  to  her  natural  self. 
"Then  I  must  say,  Mr.  Brune,  that  you 
have  been  rather Well,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect to  hear  this  !  " 

"  What  would  you  have  had  me  do  ?  "1 
asked  her  interlocutor,  perhaps  rather  en- 
joying the  discomfiture  of  this  veteran 
match-maker.  "  Naturally  I  am  sorry 
that  Walter  should  have  fixed  his  affec- 
tions upon  a  penniless  girl,  for  I  cannot 
by  any  possibility  find  him  a  sufficient  in- 
come to  marry  upon  ;  but  I  never  sus- 
pected anything  until  it  was  much  too  late 
for  interference  to  do  any  good." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  case  which  had 
not  presented  itself  to  Mrs.  Winnington. 
She  had  expected  that  Mr.  Brune,  if  he 
did  not  make  an  absolute  apology,  would 
at  least  be  apologetic  in  his  manner  ;  and, 
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lo  and  behold !  he  was  taking  up  a  tone  of 
complete  equality.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was  that  she  could  not  very  well  see  how 
he  was  to  be  put  to  silence;  for  it  was 
certainly  true  that  Edith  was  penniless. 

"  I  need  not  point  out  to  you,"  she  said, 
smothering  her  indignation,  "that  a  stop 
must  be  put  to  this  immediately." 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
poor  boy  — and  for  the  poor  girl  too,  for 
that  matter;  but  we  can  only  hope  that 
they  will  both  get  over  it." 

"  Edith  undoubtedly  will.  She  is  a 
mere  child ;  she  has  been  led  into  folly 
and  deceit  by  one  in  whom  I  had  unwisely 
placed  implicit  trust,"  cried  Mrs.  Win- 
nington,  who  could  not  refuse  herself  the 
satisfaction  of  making  this  rather  unjust 
accusation.  "  Of  course,"  she  added, 
"you  will  at  once  let  your  son  understand 
that  he  is  not  to  hold  any  sort  of  com- 
munication with  her  in  future,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  excit- 
ing remark,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  must  abstain  from  going  anywhere 
where  he  is  likely  to  meet  her." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  answered  Mr.  Brune, 
"  that  I  am  prepared  to  take  such  author- 
itative measures  as  that.  Neither  you 
nor  I,  Mrs.  Winnington,  desire  this  match  ; 
but,  you  see,  we  don't  happen  to  be  the 
principal  persons  concerned  ;  and  if  we 
can't  be  generous,  we  may  at  least  be 
just.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  these  young  people  will 
ever  be  able  to  marry,  and,  if  they  ask 
me  my  advice,  I  should  recommend  them 
without  hesitation  to  give  each  other  up; 
but  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  they  chose  to  exchange  promises  of 
fidelity,  and  to  wait  for  better  times,  I 
don't  think  that  I,  for  my  part,  should 
consider  myself  justified  in  forbidding  an 
engagements  You,  of  course,  can  do 
what  you  think  proper  ;  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  my  own  possible  action.  Walter 
has  been  a  good  son  to  me,  and  I  shall 
not  cross  him  in  any  way  that  I  can 
help." 

Mrs.  Winnington  started  to  her  feet  in 
a  fury.  "  I  declare,  Mr.  Brune,"  she  ex- 
claimed, *'  I  don't  know  whether  to  call 
you  weak  or  wicked  !  " 

"  Call  me  what  you  please,  my  dear 
lady,"  replied  Mr.  I3rune,  who  had  also 
risen;  "or  call  me  both,  if  you  think  it 
would  relieve  your  feelings  at  all  to  do 
so.  Vituperation,  however,  will  scarcely 
help  us  to  arrive  at  a  clearer  understand- 
ing; and  indeed  I  believe  we  understand 
each  other  quite  clearly  as  it  is.     So,  un- 


less you  have  anything  more  of  a  practical 
nature  to  suggest,  I  shall  wish  you  good 
evening." 

When  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Winnington 
sank  back  into  her  chair  which  she  had 
just  vacated,  and  raised  her  clasped  hands 
to  heaven. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  a  world 
we  live  in !  Everybody  is  false,  every- 
body is  selfish  ;  it  makes  one  feel  as  if 
one  would  never  be  able  to  believe  in  any 
one  but  oneself  again  !  " 

The  amusing  part  of  it  is  that  she  was 
perfectly  sincere. 


From  The  Queen. 
AMERICAN  PERFUMES. 

The  manufacture  of  perfumes  in  the 
United  States  is  an  industry  which  counts 
itself  but  about  twenty-five  years  old. 
Thirty  years  ago  Parisian,  London,  and 
other  foreign  makers  of  agreeable  per- 
fumes supplied  the  entire  American  de- 
mand. To-day  the  American  industry  has 
reclaimed  seven-eighths  of  the  trade,  and 
expects  within  ten  years  to  supply  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  cologne  water  and  other 
perfumes  used  in  the  country.  New 
York  city  stands  foremost  as  a  manufac- 
turer of  these  products.  The  census  of 
1880  records  sixteen  manufacturers  in 
New  York,  employing  three  hurldred  and 
one  hands,  and  producing  1,094,700  dol- 
lars worth  of  the  scented  goods  per 
annum.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  for 
a  number  of  years  monopolized  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  but  of  late 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  other  cities  have  begun  to 
compete.  Investigation  among  the  trade 
in  New  York  elicited  the  fact  that,  while 
that  city  and  Philadelphia  produce  the 
great  bulk  of  all  colognes,  perfumes,  and 
toilet  waters  made  in  the  United  States, 
Chicago  ranks  next,  turning  out  each  year 
about  one-half  the  quantity  manufactured 
in  New  York  alone.  A  popular  impres- 
sion that  many  of  the  best  handkerchief 
extracts  bearing  the  names  of  flowers  are 
based  on  skilfully  simulated  odors  turns 
out  to  be  totally  untrue.  Cologne  water, 
however,  as  is  generally  known,  was  orig- 
inally that  bearing  the  Farina's  mark,  and 
imported  from  the  city  of  Cologne  itself. 
It  is  a  refreshingly  fragrant,  alcoholic 
preparation,  excellent  for  toilet  purposes, 
the  sick-room,  and  otherwise ;  but  Fari- 
na's preparation  is  to-day  simply  one  of 
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many  excellent  ones.  It  is  of  interest  to 
know  that  orood  cologne  water  is  prepared 
from  odorless  spirits,  made  from  corn, 
and  scented  with  lavender,  rosemary,  ber- 
gamot,  lemon,  orange,  and  in  some  in- 
stances essential  oils  of  spices.  Perhaps 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  is  al- 
cohol. That  prepared  from  corn  is  pre- 
ferred because  it  can  be  obtained  quite 
free  from  any  odor,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  spirits  made  from  potatoes  or  the 
grape.  The  processes  by  which  the 
odors  of  flowers  are  obtained  are,  with  an 
exception  to  be  noted  hereafter,  confined 
to  France,  England,  northern  Italy,  and  a 
few  to  Turkey.  The  reason  of  this  is 
that  the  flowers  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pomade  extracts  —  in  which  form  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  receive  the  basis  for 
their  first-grade  perfumes  —  are  those 
mostly  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  southern 
France  and  upper  Italy.  The  climate 
there,  from  its  evenness,  seems  specially 
fitted  to  produce  highly  scented  flowers. 
In  no  other  part  of  the  globe  do  flowers 
grow  which  are,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  density  of  per- 
fume. The  pomade  extracts  referred  to 
are  prepared  by  a  curious  and  interesting 
process,  technically  termed  enficiiraj^e. 
A  refined  fat  is  spread  upon  a  large  sieve  ; 
upon  this  are  laid  the  petals  of  the  flow- 
ers from  which  the  perfume  is  to  be 
taken.  Subsequently  another  layer  of 
like  character,  and,  on  top,  others  also, 
constitute  the  arrangement.  This  is  sub- 
jected to  a  moderately  warm  temperature 
for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  to  a  higher 
heat,  which  causes  the  grease  to  melt  and 
run  into  a  vat.  The  leaves  remain  upon 
the  sieve,  devoid  of  odor.  The  same 
grease  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  the 
process  gives  the  double  extract,  and,  if 
repeated  again,  the  triple  extract.  It  is 
then  put  up  in  tin  cans  and  sold  to  the 
manufacturer  of  perfumes  at  Paris  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  pomade  extract,  as 
it  is  called,  is,  in  the  United  States,  for 
instance,  subjected  to  treatment  with  the 
odorless  corn  spirits,  and  the  perfume 
held  by  the  grease,  finding  greater  affinity 
for  the  alcohol,  leaves  the  former  for  the 
latter.  To  rid  the  compound  of  the 
grease,  the  Wenck  Perfume  Manufactur- 
ing Company's  process  consists  in  "  freez- 
ing." By  lowering  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  very  considerably  the  pomade  is 
precipitated,  and  the  true  perfume  extract 
of  this,  that,  or  the  other  flower  is  run  off 


and  bottled  for  sale.  The  attars,  or  ottos, 
as.  we  occasionally  see  it,  are  oils  distilled 
from  the  barks,  rinds,  or  leaves  of  aro- 
matic plants,  trees,  or  fruits.  In  this 
process  the  substance  is  distilled  by 
steam,  which  carries  off  the  essential  oil 
and  deposits  it  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water,  from  which  it  is  readily  drawn  off. 
There  are  other  and  less  frequent  meth- 
ods of  obtaining  the  subtle  fragrance,  but 
that  first  given  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant. From  the  above  it  is  shown  that 
the  raw  material  used  by  the  manufactur- 
ers of  the  best  perfumes  has  to  be  im- 
ported. Large  quantities  are  used  every 
year,  and  the  business,  as  stated  at  the 
outset,  is  rapidly  growing.  Efforts,  it 
may  be  added,  have  been  made  in  Florida 
to  use  the  process  previously  described 
by  which  to  steal  from  American  tropical 
flowers  their  perfumes.  The  attempt  has 
not,  it  is  stated,  been  abandoned,  although 
a  partial  success  only  has  been  achieved, 
from  causes  heretofore  pointed  out.  Ex- 
periments made  in  the  same  direction  on 
Staten  Island  some  time  since  resulted 
fruitlessly.  The  full  meaning  of  the  want 
of  success  of  efforts  at  enfieiirage  in 
America  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while 
in  the  south  of  France  one  hundred 
pounds  of  rose-leaves  furnish  one  dessert 
spoonful  of  extract  of  rose,  in  America  it 
is  roughly  estimated  that  a  ton  of  rose- 
leaves  would  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
same  quantity.  American  perfume  man- 
ufacturers complain  that  they  are  unjustly 
taxed  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the 
"  raw  material  "  they  have  to  import,  erro- 
neously designated  pomade.  It  is  no 
way  to  be  confounded  with  the  article 
sold  under  that  name  for  use  on  the  hair, 
though  resembling  it  in  appearance;  yet, 
imported  as  it  is  in  large  quantities,  it 
has  to  come  under  the  rule,  which  makes 
it  cost  one-half  more  than  it  can  be  ob- 
tained for  in  France.  In  addition  to 
handkerchief  extracts  and  cologne  water, 
the  remaining  products  of  American  per- 
fume factories  are  known  as  toilet  waters. 
These  have  been  introduced  of  late  years, 
and  have  found  a  wide  sale.  It  is  claimed 
for  them  that  balsam  and  other  ingredi- 
ents of  a  tonic  or  an  astringent  nature  are 
specially  intended  to  invigorate  the  skin 
and  regulate  the  perspiration.  The 
American  manufacturers  of  these  subtle 
products  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  home  standard  perfumes 
will  command  a  preference  on  the  toilet 
tables  of  London  and  Paris. 
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As  in  his  sleep  a  baby  lies 
Buried,  till  waking  bids  him  rise ; 
As  in  the  acorn  trees  are  hid. 
To  show  themselves  when  summers  bid; 
As  in  the  mind  dear  faces  lurk 
Unseen  till  memory's  wand  shall  work  : 
So  sleeps  my  love  within  her  grave  — 
Not  'neath  that  sod, 
But  there  with  God ! 
Alone, 
Till,  dying,  I  shall  death  obey, 
And  follow  her  the  selfsame  way 

She  went ; 
Then,  shall  I  see  her  face  to  face  — 
The  old  delight  with  double  grace  — 
And  each  to  each  shall  wake  from  sleep, 
Love's  endless  fellowship  to  keep  — 
Not  there. 
Beneath  that  rounded  sod, 

But  there. 
In  heaven,  in  life  with  God  ! 
Sunday  Magazine.  MaRY  HARRISON. 


PRIMROSES. 


Latest,  earliest  of  the  year. 

Primroses  that  still  were  here. 

Snugly  nestling  round  the  boles 

Of  the  cut-down  chestnut  poles. 

When  December's  tottering  tread 

Rustled  'mong  the  deep  leaves  dead, 

And  with  confident  young  faces 

Peeped  from  out  the  sheltered  places 

When  pale  January  lay 

In  its  cradle  day  by  day, 

Dead  or  living,  hard  to  say, 

Now  that  mid-March  blows  and  blusters, 

Out  you  steal  in  tufts  and  clusters. 

Making  leafless  lane  and  wood 

Vernal  with  your  hardihood. 

Other  lovely  things  are  rare, 

You  are  prodigal  as  fair. 

First  you  come  by  ones  and  ones. 

Lastly  in  battalions, 

Skirmish  along  hedge  and  bank. 

Turn  old  Winter's  wavering  flank, 

Round  his  flying  footsteps  hover. 

Seize  on  hollow,  ridge,  and  cover. 

Leave  nor  slope  nor  hill  unharried. 

Till  his  snowy  trenches  carried. 

O'er  his  sepulchre  you  laugh. 

Winter's  joyous  epitaph. 

This,  too,  be  your  glory  great, 
Primroses,  you  do  not  wait. 
As  the  other  flowers  do, 
For  the  spring  to  smile  on  you. 
But  with  coming  are  content, 
Asking  no  encouragement. 
Ere  the  hardy  crocus  cleaves 
Sunny  borders  'neath  the  eaves, 
Ere  the  thrush  his  song  rehearse 
Sweeter  than  all  poets'  verse, 


Ere  the  early  bleating  lambs 
Cling  like  shadows  to  their  dams. 
Ere  the  blackthorn  breaks  to  white. 
Snowy-hooded  anchorite  ; 
Out  from  every  hedge  you  look. 
You  are  bright  by  every  brook. 
Weaving  for  your  sole  defence 
Fearlessness  of  innocence. 
While  the  daffodils  still  waver, 
Ere  the  jonquil  gets  its  savor. 
While  the  linnets  yet  but  pair. 
You  are  fledged,  and  everywhere. 
Nought  can  daunt  you,  nought  distress. 
Neither  cold  nor  sunlessness. 
You,  when  Lent  sleet  flies  apace, 
Look  the  tempest  in  the  face  ; 
As  descend  the  flakes  more  slow. 
From  your  eyelids  shake  the  snow. 
And  when  all  the  clouds  have  flown. 
Meet  the  sun's  smile  with  your  own. 
Nothing  ever  makes  you  less 
Gracious  to  ungraciousness. 
March  may  bluster  up  and  down, 
Pettish  April  sulk  and  frown  ; 
Closer  to  their  skirts  you  cling. 
Coaxing  Winter  to  be  Spring. 


Then  when  your  sweet  task  is  done. 
And  the  wild-flowers,  one  by  one, 
Here,  there,  everywhere  do  blow, 
Primroses,  you  haste  to  go. 
Satisfied  with  what  you  bring. 
Waning  morning-star  of  spring. 
You  have  brightened  doubtful  days. 
You  have  sweetened  long  delays. 
Fooling  our  enchanted  reason 
To  miscalculate  the  season. 
But  when  doubt  and  fear  are  fled. 
When  the  kine  leave  wintry  shed. 
And  'mong  grasses  green  and  tall 
Find  their  fodder,  make  their  stall ; 
When  the  wintering  swallow  flies 
Homeward  back  from  southern  skies. 
To  the  dear  old  cottage  thatch 
Where  it  loves  to  build  and  hatch. 
That  its  young  may  understand, 
Nor  forget,  this  English  land  ; 
When  the  cuckoo,  mocking  rover, 
Laughs  that  April  loves  are  over ; 
When  the  hawthorn,  all  ablow. 
Mimics  the  defeated  snow  ; 
Then  you  give  one  last  look  round, 
Stir  the  sleepers  underground, 
Call  the  campion  to  awake. 
Tell  the  speedwell  courage  take, 
Bid  the  eyebright  have  no  fear, 
Whisper  in  the  bluebell's  ear 
Time  has  come  for  it  to  flood 
With  its  blue  waves  all  the  wood. 
Mind  the  stitchwort  of  its  pledge 
To  replace  you  in  the  hedge. 
Bid  the  ladysmocks  good-bye, 
Close  your  bonnie  lids  and  die  ; 
And,  without  one  look  of  blame,    • 
Go  as  gently  as  you  came. 

Alfred  Austin. 
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From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
LUCIUS   CAREY,    LORD   FALKLAND.* 

There  are  some  lives,  not  necessarily 
in  the  highest  ranks  of  history,  which  are 
constantly   rewritten  and  discussed,  and 
such  a  one   is  the  life  of  Lucius  Carey, 
Lord  Falkland.     It  is   not  because  he  oc- 
cupies in  every  picture  of  the  Civil  War  a 
space  disproportionate  to  his  short  career, 
nor  again  that  from  the  days  of  Claren- 
don down  to  our  own  generation  there  is  a 
striking  consent  of  the  most  eminent  writ- 
ers to  give  honor  to  the  unsullied  life  of 
the  Royalist  statesman,  but  that   in  the 
circumstances   of  his  time  many  reason- 
able analogies  and   resemblances  may  be 
traced  to  the  condition  of  our  England  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     The  rule  of  the 
Plantagenets,  the  long  struggle  of  York- 
ists and  Lancastrians,  the  government  of 
the  Tudors,  though  parts  of  a  very  con- 
tinuous and  consistent  history,  seem  too 
far  off  from  our  time  to  belong  to  us  ;  but 
the  principles  for  which  Charles  L   and 
the  Long  Parliament  contended,  prerog- 
ative and  freedom  of  debate,  control   of 
the  military  forces,  right  of  taxation,  the 
relations  of  the  Church  to  and  in  the  vState, 
underlie  at  least  the  political  controver- 
sies of  our  own  age,  whilst  they  are  still 
burning  questions  in  some  of  the  great 
monarchies    and    civilized    countries    of 
Europe.     The  gulf  of  time  which  divides 
us   from   that  famous    Long    Parliament 
with  which  Lord  Falkland's  name  is  for- 
ever  associated    is  little   more  than  two 
hundred  years  wide  —  an  interval  which, 
lonof  in  the  life  of  individual  men,  is  short 
in  that  of  a'nation  ;  and  of  all  Parliaments 
before,  and  perhaps  after,  the   Long  Par- 
liament is  the  most  memorable  in  English 
history.     From  it  dates,  in  the  words  of 
one    of  our    historians,    the   "corporate 
life  "  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State, 
from  it  the  modern  relations  of  the  crown 

*  On  the  gth  Sept.,  1878,  close  by  the  town  of  New- 
bur\',  a  granite  memorial  was  unveiled  in  honor  of  Lord 
Falkland  and  the  Royalist  officers  and  men  who  fell 
fighting  for  King  Charles  L  on  the  29th  day  of  the 
same  month,  1643,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before.  It  was  my  fortune  on  that  and  on  a  previous 
occasion  to  speak  at  some  length  on  the  character  and 
career  of  Lor.d  Falkland ;  and  as  I  have  been  several 
times  requested  to  republish  those  speeches,  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of  combining 
their  chief  features  in  a  single  article. 


and  the  people,  from  it  the  stately  and 
orderly  structure  of  English  Constitu- 
tional freedom.  The  abdication  of  James 
IL,  the  Toleration  Act,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  devel- 
opment of  Parliamentary  parties,  and  the 
balanced  Constitution  such  as  we  have 
known  it  during  the  early  and  golden 
days  of  our  Victorian  age,  have  all  flowed 
naturally  and  consistently  out  of  the  con- 
troversies and  legislation  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  coming  generation,  bred 
up  under  different  conditions  of  thought 
and  education,  may  perhaps  find  it  hard 
to  sympathize  to  an  equal  degree  with  the 
feelings  which  animated  the  Royalist  and 
Parliamentarian  parties  of  that  time. 
Never  probably  has  a  change  been  so 
rapid  in  all  that  constitutes  the  real  life  of 
men  as  that  which  has  occurred  within 
the  last  half-century;  and  the  new  ideas 
and  interests  and  learning  of  our  day  are 
creating  for  our  children  an  absolutely 
new  world.  Thus  the  interval  between 
their  a^e  and  that  of  the  Civil  War  will  to 
them  probably  appear  a  much  wider  one 
than  to  us  who  have  inherited  in  a  more 
continuous  descent  the  traditiorf^  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  year  1900,  if  it  changes 
character  in  the  same  rate  and  proportion 
that  it  has  changed  during  the  last  three 
years  of  evil  augury,  will  not  have  one 
shred  or  vestige  of  common  character 
with  the  great  body  whic|i  met  to  decide 
the  fortunes  of  England  in  November, 
1640. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  that  time,  none  is 
more  vivid,  none  comes  more  closely  home 
to  us,  than  the  picture  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. We  know  the  form  and  shape  of 
the  long,  low,  and  ill-lit  room  in  which  the 
Commons  met;  we  have  the  speeches, 
closely  reasoned,  stern  in  import,  steeped 
in  religious  thought  and  phraseology  ;  we 
recognize  the  familiar  names  of  the  great 
county  families  who  yet  live  in  the  land 
and  who  then  and  ever  since  have  sent  up 
members  to  Parliament  —  Trelawneys, 
Edgcumbes,  Bullers  from  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  Herberts  from  Wales,  a  Knight- 
ley  from  Northampton,  a  Deering  from 
Kent,  a  Howard  from  Oxfordshire,  a  Port- 
man  from  Taunton,  a   Cecil  from    Hert- 
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ford,  a  Percy  from  Northumberland  —  we 
know  the  very  places  in  which  they  sat, 
and  we  can  easily  reproduce  to  ourselves 
the  scenes  of  which  that  room  was  a  wit- 
ness. Such  a  one  was  that,  when  on 
a  critical  occasion  the  house,  highly 
wrought  by  the  anxieties  of  the  time,  sat 
for  a  while  silent  and  full  of  thought,  un- 
til the  clerk  at  the  table  read  out,  as  might 
be  heard  any  day  now,  the  details  of  some 
trifling  and  casual  bill.  Then  the  House, 
feelinsf  the  contrast  of  the  bill  with  the 
grave  surroundings  of  the  hour,  burst  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter.  Such 
again  was  the  scene  when  Pym,  then 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  brought  into  the 
House  an  anonymous  letter  which  he  had 
received  threatening  his  life,  and  contain- 
ing a  rag  supposed. to  be  infected  with  the 
plague.  The  clerk  read  out  the  letter,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  description  of  the 
rag  he  dropped  it  on  the  floor  and  amid 
the  cries  of  the  members  he  spurned  both 
rag  and  letter  out  of  the  House.  Yet 
again  another  scene,  when  some  laths  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  the  House  gave  a 
sudden  crack  and  caused  a  panic,  in  which 
all  the  #embers  *' under  the  gallery  in 
amaze  leaped  down,  and  some  fell  one 
upon  another,  and  some  ran  away  out  of 
the  House,"  and  through  Westminster 
Hall,  till  old  Sir  Robert  Mansell  drew  his 
S\vord  and  made  them  stand  like  true  En- 
glishmen. *'  Mr.  Thomas  Earle  broke  his 
shin,  and  Sir  Fr^eric  Cornwallis  had  his 
hat  dusted  with  lime  from  the  broken  laths, 
and  Mr.  John  Hotham  met  some  running 
away  and  asked  the  cause  ;  but  they  not 
telling  it  and  pursuing  their  flight,  he 
came  to  the  door  to  inquire,  conceiving 
that  there  had  been  some  division  in  the 
House  concerning  the  deans  and  chap- 
ters." 

These  and  such  like  are  scenes  which 
make  the  Long  Parliament  live  again  be- 
fore us,  and  they  are  colored  by  little  in- 
cidents which,  in  similar  circumstances, 
would  have  been  perfectly  natural  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  which  our  gen- 
eration  has  been  familiar.  In  the  midst 
of  them  Lord  Falkland  is  a  central  figure, 
and  one  with  whom  we  have  so  much  in 
common,  that,  were  he  now  living,  he 
might   share  our   public   anxieties,   take 


part  in  our  controversies,  and  hold  con- 
versje  with  us  as  friend  and  counsellor. 
His  position  was  that  which  has  been 
occupied  by  a  few  statesmen  of  our  own 
day,  who,  whilst  holding  true  to  their  own 
principles  and  opinions,  have  yet  had  the 
singular  fortune  to  be  trusted  by  both  par- 
ties in  the  State,  and  even  to  find  per- 
sonal friends  in  the  opposing  ranks.  Till 
the  stern  arbitration  of  the  sword  was 
actually  invoked,  he  was  in  habits  of 
more  or  less  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
Parliamentarian  leaders;  fragments  of 
his  conversation  with  Hampden  and 
Cromwell  remain;  and  such  has  been  the 
influence  of  his  character  even  beyond  his 
own  day  that,  whilst  intellectually  the  in- 
ferior of  the  great  writer  whose  pen  has 
given  him  fame,  he  has  perhaps,  so  far  as 
action  is  concerned,  stamped  a  deeper 
mark  upon  our  public  life  than  did  Lord 
Clarendon.  Both  parties  in  the  State 
have  claimed,  and  may  continue  to  claim, 
some  share  in  his  high  character. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  here  to 
describe  at  any  length  Lord  Falkland's 
career.  His  character  has  been  portrayed 
by  the  greatest  writer  of  his  day,  his  own 
intimate  friend,  the  English  Thucydides 
of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  modern 
eulogy  cannot  go  beyond  that  graceful 
and  touching  description.  The  ''prodi- 
gious parts  of  his  learning  and  knowl- 
edge ;  his  inimitable  sweetness  of,  and 
delight  in,  conversation  ;  his  flowing  and 
obliging  humanity  ;  his  goodness  to  man- 
kind and  his  primitive  simplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  life,"  delight  us  by  the  picture 
which  they  conjure  up,  no  less  than  by  the 
language  in  which  that  picture  is  painted 
for  all  time.  The  pencil  of  Vandyke  has 
not  done  more  for  Charles  I.  and  his 
Royalist  followers  than  the  noble  periods 
of  Clarendon  have  done  for  Lord  Falk- 
land. Whilst  the  commonwealth  of  let- 
ters stands,  and  polished  converse  casts 
its  spell  over  the  human  mind,  the  recol- 
lection of  Great  Tew,  with  its  varied  so- 
ciety gathered  from  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  the  history  of  that  free  inter- 
course of  mind  and  mind  which  preceded, 
as  it  was  wholly  different  from,  i  later  and 
somewhat  ignoble  patronage  of  literature, 
will  have  a  never-dying  charm.     It  is  true 
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that  there  were  some  on  the  Parliamenta- 
rian side  who  in  a  love  of  letters  and  in 
mental  culture  might  challenge  compari- 
son with,  and  in  some  respects  even  assert 
a  superiority  to,  Lord  Falkland.     There 
were  gentlemen,  scholars,  poets  amongst 
the  opponents  of  the  king ;  but  none  com- 
bined  so   many  high    qualities,   and   no- 
where in  the  history  of  that  stormy  time 
does  any  individual  character  stand  forth 
in  such  harmonious  entirety,  in  such  com- 
plete and  blameless  relief,  as  that  of  Lord 
Falkland.     From  the  early  opening  of  his 
life,  when   with    characteristic    unselfish- 
ness he  offered  to  resign  his  whole  prop- 
erty to  a  somewhat  unreasonable  father, 
down  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  when,  in 
the  words  of   his   friend  and  chronicler, 
"that  incomparable  young  man  fell  in  the 
four-and-thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  having 
so  much  despatched  the  business  of  life 
that   the  oldest  rarely  attain  to  that  im- 
mense knowledge,  and  the  youngest  enter 
not  into  the  world  with  more  innocence," 
he    was    unswervingly    true    to    himself. 
Fuller,  in    his   quaint   phraseology,  says 
that  "cracks  in  a  glass  past  mending  are 
no  great  matter,  but  the  least  flaw  in  a 
diamond  is  considerable;"  and  with  this 
feeling  many  have  searched  and  scanned 
Lord  Falkland's  character  for  those  little 
inequalities  and  defects  which  in  ordinary 
men    pass   unnoticed.     I    do   not  indeed 
desire  to  represent  him  as  a  perfect  char- 
acter,   for    history    knows     none     such. 
There  are  spots  in  every  sun,  and  in  Lord 
Falkland    there    were    doubtless    errors. 
He  was  a  man  of  impulse,  of  ardent  feel- 
ing,  made' up  of  conflicting  sympathies, 
but   for  that  reason  all  the  more  human 
and  attractive  to  subsequent  times.    None 
can  complain  when  so  candid  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  weighs  with  judicial  fairness 
the    merits   and    shortcomings    of    Lord 
Falkland's    career,    even   if    his   ultimate 
conclusion   is   less   favorable  than  I   am 
disposed  to  think  it  should  be.     But  the 
few  who  with  far  less  learning  and  impar- 
tiality have  failed  to  recognize  the  beauty 
of  his  character,  and  in  that  carping  tem- 
per,  which    the  great   German   historian 
declares  to  be  the  basest  spirit  in  which 
history  can   be  written  or  studied,  have 
only  sought  to  discover  the  faults  and  ex- 


ao-orerate  the  imperfections  of  Lord  Falk- 
land,  are  outweighed  by  the  more  generous 
accord  of  the  greater  masters  of  English 
literature.  Parliament,  a  truer  exponent 
of  public  feeling,  has  recognized  the  lofti- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  purity  of  life  in 
the  Royalist  hero,  when  in  that  stately 
approach  to  its  own  council  chambers, 
crowded  with  the  statues  of  English 
statesmen  and  rich  with  historic  associa- 
tions, it  placed  the  marble  figure  of  Lord 
Falkland  leaning  on  his  sword  in  pensive 
mood. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  all  this  that  has 
given  Lord  Falkland  the  place  which  he 
holds  in  English  estimation,  and  through 
which  he  still  has  so  great  an  attraction 
for  us.    In  language  worthy  of  his  subject 
Mr.  M.  Arnold  has  summed  up  the  causes 
of  this  "  exalted  esteem,"  and  I  cannot  do 
better  than  repeat  them.    "  He  had  every- 
thing," he  says,  "  except  personal  beauty 
to  qualify  him  for  a  hero  to  the  imagination 
of  mankind.     He  had  rank,  accomplish- 
ment, sweet  temper,  exquisite  courtesy, 
liberality,  magnanimity,  superb  courage, 
melancholy,  misfortune,  early  death."     A 
rare  and  touching,  and  yet  as  I  believe  a 
true  picture  of  the  man  ;  and  as  we,  living 
amid   the   rapid    mutations   of  our  time, 
dwell  on  such  characters  as  his  and  re- 
trace the  lines  of  moral  beauty  in  which 
they  have  come  down  to  us,  they  some- 
times seem  to  us  truer  and  more  endur- 
ing, because  more  worthy  to  live,  than  the 
undistinguished   crowd   that   flits    across 
our   commonplace   stage.     We    may   say 
to  ourselves  as  the  old   monk,  who   had 
sat  for  threescore  years    before    Titian's 
famous  picture  of  the  "Last  Sapper  "in 
the    Escurial,   said :    "  I    have    sat    daily 
watching  that  picture  till  all  my  compan- 
ions have  dropped  off,  and  yet  there  the 
figures   in    the   picture   remain.      I    look 
at  them,  till  I  sometimes  think  that  they 
are  the  realities  and   we    but   the  shad- 
ows." 

Anyhow,  so  long  as  human  nature  re- 
mains, the  story  of  those  who  have  lived 
and  died  nobly  will  never  cease  to  influ- 
ence the  conduct  of  other  men;  nor  are 
we  so  far  removed  from  the  age  of  Lord 
Falkland  that  we  cannot  draw  some  les- 
sons  from  his   short    career.     Of    these 
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lessons    there    are    at   least   four   which 
seem  worthy  of  note. 

I.  There  was  in  him  the  high  culture, 
the  love  of  letters,  the  delight  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  learned,  the  wise,  the  good 
—  all  in  fact  that  gives  social  life  its 
greatest  charm.  He  was  in  this  the  ideal 
of  a  statesman  and  the  very  representa- 
tive of  an  hereditary  class,  whose  duty 
and  defence  it  is  by  the  diligent  use  of 
the  greater  leisure  vouchsafed  to  them  in 
a  busy  age  to  fit  themselves  for  the  varied 
duties  of  society  and  legislation.  "  I  par- 
doned," says  the  eloquent  American  trav- 
eller, "  high  park  fences  when  I  saw  that 
besides  deer  and  pheasants  these  have 
preserved  Arundel  marbles,  Townley  gal- 
leries, Howard  and  Spencerian  libraries, 
Warwick  and  Portland  vases,  Saxon 
MSS.,  monastic  architectures.  Such 
lords  are  the  treasurers  and  librarians  of 
mankind  engaged  by  their  pride  and 
wealth  to  this  position."  Yet  side  by 
side  with  this  love  of  all  that  appeals 
most  highly  to  cultivated  minds  was  the 
ready  surrender  of  it  by  Lord  Falkland  at 
the  summons  of  duty.  Nor  was  it  a  slight 
or  nominal  sacrifice.  In  his  house  at 
Great  Tew,  that  "college  situated  in  a 
purer  air,"  he  had  all  that  books  and  con- 
verse and  accomplished  society  could 
give;  Morley,  Hammond,  Chillingworth 
were  his  guests,  Cowley  and  Waller  in 
kindly  verse  paid  tribute  to  the  charm  of 
his  intellectual  gifts,  whilst  the  quiet  hap- 
piness of  home  life  left  no  room  for  the 
ambitions  of  the  court  or  the  distinctions 
of  political  office.  For  it  is  clear  alike 
by  dates  and  facts  that  he  persisted  in 
refusing  office  until  he  ran  the  risk  of 
being  thought  to  refuse  it  from  the  fear 
of  responsibility;  and  then  with  the  eager 
generosity  of  his  nature  he  at  once  ac- 
cepted its  burdens  and  courted  its  perils. 
This  was  his  sacrifice  to  the  State  ;  it  was 
freely  made;  and  in  it  he  taught  a  practi- 
cal and  a  not  unnecessary  lesson  to  other 
beside  his  own  times,  when  we  consider 
the  growing  irksomeness  of  political  work 
in  our  day,  and  the  tendency  here  as  in 
America  in  the  higher  class  of  minds  to 
withdraw  from  the  turbid  tide  of  public 
business  into  the  still  waters  of  private 
life.  As  in  that  day  Izaak  Walton  betook 
himself  to  his  fishing.  Lord  Arundel  to 
his  marbles,  Evelyn  to  foreign  ^travel,  so 
there  will  always  be  men  whose  culture 
and  refinement,  whilst  eminently  fitting 
them  for  the  service  of  tiie  State,  also 
turn  them  away  from  the  coarse  turmoil 
of  politics. 

II.  Lord  Falkland  combined  that  which 


in  all  ages  has  been  found  difficult  of 
combination,  and  was  especially  hard  in 
his  time  —  an  honest  devotion  to  the 
crown  with  an  equally  true  devotion  to 
the  State.  He  was  worthy  of  his  family 
motto,  "In  utroque  fidelis;"  he  anticipat- 
ed and  accepted  in  singleness  of  heart  the 
old  saying  that  "a  commonwealth  and  a 
king  are  no  more  contrary  to  each  other 
than  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  the  top  bough 
thereof.  There  is  a  republic  included  in 
every  monarchy."  None  within  the  record 
of  our  constitutional  history,  none  even 
from  the  days  of  Pitt  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
has  excelled,  scarcely  any  that  I  can  re- 
call has  equalled  him,  in  this  loyal  devo- 
tion to  the  English  Constitution.  He  was 
emphatically  a  statesman  —  a  stern,  ar- 
dent, almost  intolerant  denouncer  of 
abuse,  and  yet  a  faitiiful  servant  of  the 
crown;  undazzled  by  ambition,  unstained 
by  the  vices  of  the  courtier  or  the  so- 
called  patriot,  pursuing  to  the  best  of  his 
lights  the  simple  rule  of  duty,  negligent 
even  of  consistency  where  consistency 
was  wrong. 

The  great  abuses  which  existed  in  Lord 
Falkland's  day  have  long  since  passed 
away,  and  it  is  only  a  distorted  imagina- 
tion that  can  affect  to  believe  that  they 
now  exist  or  are  possible;  but  there  will 
always  be  evils  to  remove  and  improve- 
ments to  be  effected  in  the  body  politic 
of  a  great  nation  ;  and  the  temper  which 
moved  Lord  Falkland  is  as  necessary  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  as  in  those 
of  Charles  I. 

III.  In  a  time  of  great  party  bitterness 
and  unfairness  we  may  pause  to  dwell 
upon  the  singular  moderation  and  "  char- 
itableness," as  Clarenxion  calls  it,  of  Lord 
Falkland's  character  and  conduct. 

And  yet   it  is   for  these   very  reasons 
that  some  modern  writers,  unable  to  for- 
give his  final  decision  to  die  in  the  king's 
service,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  deny  him 
that  quality  of  moderation  which  Hallam 
and  Lord  Macaulayhave  more  generously; 
accorded.    Political  moderation  with  them 
has  assumed  a  new  form,  and  is    to  be"^ 
found  rather    with    Cromwell    and    Pymj 
than  with   Bedford  and  Hutchinson,  Cul- 
pepper and    Falkland.     If    so,    we    mayi 
well  ask  what  is  political  moderation?     It- 
has    many    counterfeits     and     forgeries.^ 
There  were  Laodiceans  in  the  apostolic^ 
age  as  there  have  been  pretenders  to  the] 
virtue    in     subsequent     times.     Politicalj 
moderation  is   not  uncertainty  of  vision,] 
nor  hesitancy  of  purpose,  nor  an  oscillat- 
ing between    two   extremes,  nor   even   al 
philosophic  desire  to  steer  a  middle  coursei 
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between  contending  factions.  It  is  rather 
the  fair  and  even  temper,  the  generous 
recognition  of  what  is  wise  and  right  even 
in  opponents,  the  abhorrence  of  injustice 
and  abuse  even  in  associates.  It  is  the 
temper  which  leans  to  the  cause  beloved 
by  Cato  though  unfavored  by  the  gods. 
As  was  said  at  a  later  period  of  another 
eminent  Englishman,  it  might,  7Tiutatis 
mutandis,  be  said  of  Lord  Falkland  that 
he  was  the  foremost  defender  of  liberty 
at  the  beginning  of  1641,  the  foremost 
defender  of  order  at  the  close  of  1641 ; 
the  champion  of  the  ancient  and  legal 
Constitution  of  the  realm  against  an  en- 
croaching government  at  one  time  and 
against  a  seditious  Parliament  and  popu- 
lace at  another;  and  when  at  last  speech 
gave  place  to  action,  and  the  paths  of 
loyalty  and  disloyalty,  of  duty  and  rebel- 
lion, lay  before  him,  he  unhesitatingly 
made  his  choice.  Of  all  men  he  was 
sensitively  alive  to  the  miseries  of  civil 
war,  and  the  victory  of  neither  side  could 
have  been  to  him  an  object  of  unqualified 
desire.  Unlike  Hampden,  he  is  free  from 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  having  aggra- 
vated the  quarrel ;  so  long  as  he  might  he 
sought  to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of 
king  and  Parliament;  but  when  it  was 
clear  that  the  time  had  passed  for  the 
peaceable  adjustment  of  the  controversy, 
he  boldly  chose  the  least  of  two  evils, 
though  conscious  that  he  was  fighting 
under  the  shadow  of  inevitable  doom. 
He  became  a  partisan,  but  he  was  a  par- 
tisan without  forgetting  that  partisanship 
may  be  consistent  witii  truth  and  honor. 
So  rooted  indeed  was  he  in  these  princi- 
ples, that  when  secretary  of  state  he  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  employment  of 
spies  and  the  opening  of  letters  —  prac- 
tices which  had  been  invented  by  his 
predecessors  as  they  have  been  accepted 
by  his  successors  in  office.  Perhaps  of 
all  statesmen  he  would  seem  least  of  all 
to  have  sanctioned  a  distinction  between 
public  and  private  morality,  most  of  all 
to  have  given  form  and  reality  to  Lord 
Bacon's  famous  aphorism,  "  that  clear 
and  round  dealing  is  the  honor  of  man's 
nature,  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood, 
though  it  is  like  alloy  in  gold  and  silver 
which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  bet- 
ter, yet  embaseth  it."  Such  morality 
may  be  thought  to  be  too  high  for  ordi- 
nary political  practice;  yet  few  will  deny 
the  beauty  or  the  value  of  the  example. 
In  a  period  remarkable  for  political  and 
statesmanlike  capacity  there  is  no  char- 
acter in  which  shine  out  so  scrupulous  a 
love  of  truth  and  so  delicate  a  sense  of 


honor.  Setting  aside  many  names  in  the 
Royalist  ranks  as  noble  and  pure  as  any 
that  can  be  found  in  history,  I  prefer  to 
compare  him  with  such  men  as  Bedford, 
Elliot,  Hutchinson,  Hampden,  Milton, 
and  I  fail  to  see  that  they  reach  to  his 
high  level.  It  would  of  course  be  absurd 
to  suggest  a  literary  comparison  of  the 
accomplished  friend  of  Chillingworth  and 
Hales  with  the  great  master  of  English 
poetry,  who,  Puritan  as  he  was,  could 
sing  so  sweetly  of  storied  windows  and 
pealing  organs  and  the  entrancing  magic 
of  lofty  ritual.  But  if  in  the  domain  of 
letters  Lord  Falkland  was  immeasurably 
inferior  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
poets,  he  was  in  worthiness  and  consis- 
tency of  action  as  much  his  superior. 
When  with  unfeigned  reluctance  Lord 
Falkland  left  the  shades  of  Great  Tew  to 
undertake  the  ungrateful  duties  of  public 
life,  Milton  was  also  consenting  "to  lay 
aside  his  singing  robes  for  a  season  and 
to  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness 
to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and 
hoarse  disputes."  But  who  can  read  his 
coarse  and  scurrilous  and  utterly  unjust 
abuse  of  Charles  I.  and  then  turn  to  his. 
almost  equally  vehement  denunciation  of 
the  Long  Parliam.ent  a  few  years  later,, 
and  not  contrast  his  violence  and  the 
gross  inconsistencies  into  which  that  vio- 
lence betrayed  him,  with  the  stately  mod- 
eration of  Lord  Falkland,  whose  pen, 
during  the  literary  war  which  ushered  in: 
the  real  conflict,  was  as  blameless  as  his 
sword  was  afterwards.? 

IV.  There  is  a  time  in  human  affairs 
when  moderation  must  give  place  to  ac- 
tion. It  has  been  made  an  accu.sation 
against  Lord  Falkland  that  he  abandoned 
the  high  ground  of  moderation  to  become 
a  partisan;  but  it  is  rather  to  be  counted 
amongst  the  merits  of  the  man  that  he  so 
appreciated  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
that,  regardless  of  consistency,  regardless 
of  the  ties  of  personal  friendship,,  regard- 
less of  the  misfortune,  failure,  troubles, 
which  he  could  not  but  foresee,  he  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  cause  which  he  held  to 
be  right.  It  has  been  said  that  in  his 
change  of  political  attitude  he  made  what 
would  be  called  in  modern  phraseology  a 
sharp  curve ;  but  the  distempers  and 
troubles  of  a  revolutionary  period  neces- 
sitate sharp  curves;  and  he  who,  when 
once  convinced  that  government  is  pass- 
ing out  of  control,  and  that  the  State  is 
drifting  away  from  its  true  moorings,  hes- 
itates to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  neither  the  foresight  of  the 
statesman  nor  the  heart  of  the  patriot.    It 
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is  impossible,  as  it  has  been  truly  said, 
for  a  man  to  realize  the  fable  of  Mahom- 
med's  coffin  and  to  remain  forever  bal- 
anced between  even  attractions.  He  may 
indeed  oscillate  like  a  pendulum  between 
the  two  extremes,  but  in  such  a  case  he 
will  "yield  to  both  parties,  be  duped  by 
both,  and  be  despised  by  all."  The  real 
difficulty,  however,  in  times  like  those  of 
which  I  am  writing  is  to  decide  where 
and  when  the  turning-point  presents  it- 
self. The  change  in  Lord  Falkland  was 
undoubtedly  rapid.  On  nth  March  Lord 
Falkland  was  a  consenting  party  to  a  bill 
directed  against  the  judicial  and  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  bishops;  and  it  was  in 
this  debate  that  the  famous  difference  of 
opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Hyde 
threatened  for  a  moment  to  divide  the 
friendship  of  years.  On  the  23rd  Oc- 
tober, six  months  later,  when  a  similar 
bill  was  again  brought  forward.  Lord 
Falkland  was  found  with  Mr.  Hyde  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure.  This 
change  of  opinion  has  been  often  com- 
mented on,  but  the  reasons  are  not  far  to 
seek.  They  were  in  part  explained  at  the 
time.  When  Mr.  Hampden  remarked 
upon  the  change,  it  drew  from  Lord  Falk- 
land the  severe  retort,  that  "he  had  for-" 
merly  been  persuaded  by  that  worthy 
gentleman  to  believe  many  things,  which 
he  had  since  found  to  be  untrue,  and 
therefore  he  had  changed  his  opinion  in 
many  particulars  as  well  as  to  things  and 
persons." 

But  there  was  another  and  obvious  rea- 
son in  the  course  of  public  events.  Much 
had  happened  since  the  3rd  November, 
1640,  when  the  Long  Parliament  had  met ; 
and  again  much  between  the  nth  March 
and  the  23rd  October,  1641  :  the  balance 
of  constitutional  power  had  shifted,  the 
party  of  defence  had  become  the  party  of 
attack,  Parliamentary  privilege  had  evi- 
dently gained  the  upper  hand  of  royal 
prerogative;  ship  money  had  been  pro- 
nounced illegal ;  the  Star  Chamber  and 
the  Court  of  High  Commission  had  ceased 
to  exist;  and  whilst  the  ancient  institu- 
tions of  the  realm  were  trembling  to  their 
fall,  Pym  and  the  leaders  of  the  Oppo- 
sition were  with  an  unscrupulous  ability 
forcing  on  the  great  duel  between  king 
and  Parliament.  Lord  Falkland,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  historian 
by  no  means  favorable  to  the  royal  cause, 
"  clung  to  the  law,  but  the  law  had  been 
vindicated;  they  bitterly  resented  the 
system  of  Strafford  and  of  Laud,  but  the 
system  was  at  an  end;  they  believed  that 


English  freedom  hung  on  the  assembling 
of  Parliament,  and  on  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion'of  the  crown  with  the  great  council 
of  the  realm,  but  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ments was  now  secured  by  the  Triennial 
Bill,  and  the  king  professed  himself  ready 
to  rule  according  to  the  counsels  of  Par- 
liament." 

Dr.  Arnold  himself  admits  that  we  must 
distinguish  very  widely  between  the  "  anti- 
popular  "party  in  1640,  before  the  Long 
Parliament  met,  and  the  same  party  a  few 
years  or  even  months  afterwards.  The 
time  had  come,  as  sooner  or  later  it  comes 
in  all  revolutions,  when  the  choice  of  par- 
ties, however  painful,  has  to  be  made, 
when  the  greater  peril  absorbs  all  minor 
considerations,  and  the  safety  of  funda- 
mental institutions  becomes  the  supreme 
object.  Happy  and  worthy  of  all  praise 
are  they  who,  like  Lord  Falkland,  have 
the  clear  vision  and  the  strong  judgment 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  cause  of  right 
and  order,  and  not,  like  the  frothy  rhetori- 
cians of  the  French  Revolution,  to  be 
dragged  on  step  by  step  to  that  fatal  point 
where  advance  and  retreat  are  alike  hope- 
less. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  Lord 
Falkland  without  considering  how  far  he 
affected,  how  far  he  was  affected  by,  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  In-the  seventeenth 
century  moderation  was  not  the  virtue  of 
statesmen  any  more  than  charity  was  that 
of  theologians.  In  England  men  were 
very  much  in  earnest,  whilst  abroad  the 
earnestness  often  became  savagery. 
There  were  o;allant  gentlemen  who  could 
say,  like  Sir  Edmund  Verney:  "For  my 
part  I  do  not  like  the  quarrel,  and  do 
heartily  wish  that  the  king  would  yield  and 
consent  to  what  they  desire  ;  so  that  my 
conscience  is  only  concerned  in  honor 
and  in  gratitude  to  follow  my  master.  I 
have  eaten  his  bread,  and  served  him  near 
thirty  years,  and  will  not  do  so  base  a 
thing  as  to  forsake  him,  and  choose  rather 
to  lose  my  life  (which  I  am  sure  I  shall 
do)  to  preserve  and  defend  those  things 
which  are  against  my  conscience  to  pre- 
serve and  defend."  There  were  noble 
spirits  who,  when  dying  on  the  battle-field 
and  asked  to  prefer  some  petition  to  the 
king,  could  reply,  "  I  have  no  prayer  now 
but  to  the  King  of  kings." 

These  it  is  true  were  Royalists,  and  im- 
bued with  the  best  spirit  of  Royalist  chiv- 
alry;  but  there  were  also  on  the  other  side 
men  like  Colonel  Hutchinson,  "  who  never 
disdained  the  meanest  person  nor  flat- 
tered the  greatest,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  the  rule  of  temperance  in  meat,  drink, 
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apparel,  pleasure,  and  all  those  things 
that  may  be  lawfully  enjoyed."  There 
were  courteous  and  high-minded  gentle- 
men who  could  write  as  Waller  wrote  to 
his  old  friend  and  companion  :  "  My  affec- 
tions to  you  are  so  unchangeable  that 
hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friend- 
ship to  your  person,  but  I  must  be  true  to 
the  cause  wherein  I  serve.  The  God  of 
peace  in  his  good  time  send  us  peace,  and 
in  the  mean  time  fit  us  to  receive  it.  We 
are  both  on  the  stage,  and  we  must  act 
the  parts  that  are  assigned  us  in  this 
tragedy.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honor, 
and  without  personal  animosi'ties."  But 
these  were  the  few  —  the  very  few  on  the 
Parliamentarian  side  ;  and  the  young  sol- 
dier who  died  at  Marston  Moor  with  the 
one  single  regret  on  his  lips  that  he  had 
not  lived  longer  to  smite  more  of  the 
Lord's  enemies  was  a  truer  representation 
of  the  higher  feeling  in  that  party.  It 
v^^ould  therefore  be  too  much  to  suppose 
that  Lord  Falkland  impressed  his  own 
moderate  temper  on  the  civil  war ;  but  it 
may  certainly  be  said  that  the  spirit  of 
that  moderation  which  existed  in  him, 
and  more  or  less  in  many  other  English- 
men, was  reflected  in  the  war.  Neither 
then  nor  since,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  American  War  of  Secession, 
can  any  civil  strife  be  in  this  respect  com- 
pared with  the  Great  Rebellion.  The 
Wars  of  the  Roses  in  England,  the  Wars 
of  the  League  in  France,  the  religious 
war  of  the  Palatinate,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  those  massacres  in  the  valleys 
of  Piedmont  which  kindled  the  genius  of 
Milton  into  verse  of  eternal  indignation 
and  pathos  —  none  of  these  will  bear 
comparison  with  our  Great  Rebellion. 
During  the  course  of  that  struggle  the 
old  life  of  town  and  country  in  most 
places  went  on  as  before,  old  forms  were 
adhered  to,  old  traditions  maintained, 
even  the  operations  of  trade  by  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  were  allowed  to  go 
free;  nor,  if  we  except  Ireland,  where  it 
was  a  war  of  races  rather  than  of  parties, 
can  we  readily  call  to  mind  on  either  side 
cases  of  very  gross  or  detestable  outrage. 
Even  at  the  close  of  the  war,  during  the 
Protectorate,  though  there  was  injustice 
and  harshness  and  sequestration  of  prop- 
erty, the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Consti- 
tution stood  out  above  the  waters,  and 
John  Lilburne's  trial  in  1649  's  an  illus- 
tration how  little  the  old  forms  of  justice 
had  changed.  The  Great  Rebellion  pre- 
ceded the  French  Revolution,  with  which 
it  has  often  been  compared,  by  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half,  but  how  different  was 


it  in  its  objects,  its  aspects,  its  whole 
course!  The  French  Revolution  was, 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  a  carnival  of  devils,  in  which 
the  fear  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety was  trampled  under  foot,  till  its 
loathsome  existence  was  put  an  end  to  by 
the  military  power  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  Great  Rebellion  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  war  of  principles,  in  which  both 
parties  were  under  the  influence  of  strong 
religious  feelings,  in  which  they  both  con- 
scientiously believed  that  they  had  right 
on  their  side,  and  fought  out  their  differ- 
ences in  a  fair  and  manly  spirit.  English 
society  was  in  truth  so  sound  that  not 
even  the  distractions  of  civil  war  dis- 
turbed its  ancient  tenor.  The  more  that 
its  history  is  studied  the  more  will  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Hallam  be  confirmed, 
that,  setting  aside  the  ruffians  and  fanatics 
on  either  side,  the  swash-bucklers  and  the 
hypocrites,  the  "roystering  cavaliers'* 
and  the  "preaching  colonels,"  there  were 
men  not  very  widely  separated  in  con- 
science and  opinion  who  voted  in  the 
opposite  Parliaments  of  Oxford  and  West- 
minster, and  who  fought  in  opposite 
ranks  at  Edgehill  and  Newbury.  "  We 
cannot  believe  that  Falkland  and  Culpep- 
per differed  greatly  in  their  constitutional 
principles  from  Whitelock  and  Pierpont, 
or  that  Hertford  and  Southampton  were 
less  friends  to  a  limited  monarchy  than 
Essex  and  Northumberland;"  and,  "as 
I  know,"  continues  that  just  and  candid 
historian,  "  how  little  there  was  on  one 
side  [the  Parliapnentarian]  of  such  liberty 
as  a  wise  man  would  hold  dear,  so  I  am 
not  yet  convinced,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Royalists,  the  peers  and  gentry  of  En- 
gland, were  combating  for  the  sake  of 
tyranny."  From  those  men,  of  whom 
Lord  Falkland  was  a  representative  and 
type,  dates  the  commencement  of  En- 
gland's modern  history  ;  from  them  the 
reforms  which  in  substance  if  not  in 
name  we  still  enjoy  ;  from  their  time  come 
down  the  precedents  that  guide  us,  the 
principles  that  underlie  our  political  con- 
troversies, and,  broadening  as  it  comes, 
the  great  volume  of  English  constitutional 
freedom.  Almost  alone  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  we  retain  some  traces  of  that  old 
society  which,  changed  as  it  is,  once  cov- 
ered the  face  of  the  Continent.  We  have 
removed  from  it  all  that  was  hard  and  un- 
just, we  have  insensibly  moulded  it  to  the 
altered  requirements  of  our  new  world, 
but  we  retain  its  outline,  and  in  that  out- 
line we  can  trace  our  lineal  descent  from 
the  historic  England  of  other  days.     In 
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our  abundant  prosperity,  our  equal  laws, 
our  friendly  union  of  classes,  our  temper- 
ate monarchy  we  have,  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  all  hu- 
man institutions,  a  picture  of  which  our 
ancestors  never  dreamed  as  possible  even 
in  the  pages  of  their  fondest  Utopias. 
May  it  never  be  said  of  us  as  it  was  once 
written  of  a  former  generation:  "They 
planted  a  fair  garden  and  then  invited  a 
wild  boar  to  refresh  himself  under  the 
shade  of  the  fruit-trees;  and  their  guest, 
being  something  rude,  hath  disordered 
their  paradise  and  made  it  to  become  a 
wilderness."  Carnarvon. 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  LADIES   LINDORES. 

CHAPTER   XXV. 

John  Erskine  was  on  the  steps  lead- 
ins:  to  the  great  central  entrance  when  the 
carriage  from  Lindores  drove  up  at  the 
door.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  he  found 
himself  there,  for  he  was  aware  of  the  in- 
tended visit;  and  with  the  sombre  attrac- 
tion which  the  sight  of  a  rival  and  an  ad- 
versary has  for  a  man,  felt  himself  drawn 
towards  the  scene  in  which  an  act  of  this 
drama  in  which  his  happiness  was  in- 
volved, was  going  on.  He  hurried  down 
before  the  footman  to  get  to  the  carriage- 
door,  and  hand  the  ladies  out.  He  had 
seen  them  several  times  since  that  day 
when  Lady  Lindores,  unused  to  deception, 
had  allowed  the  secret  to  slip  from  her. 
And  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  the 
fact  that  Millefleurs,  who  was  in  person 
and  aspect  so  little  alarming,  but  in  other 
ways  the  most  irresistible  of  rivals,  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  field  before  him. 
But  John,  with  quickened  insight,  had 
also  perceived  that  no  decisive  step  had 
as  yet  been  taken,  and  with  infinite  relief 
was  able  to  persuade  himself  that  Edith 
as  yet  was  no  party  to  the  plot,  and  was 
unaware  what  was  coming.  He  saw  in  a 
moment  now  that  some  important  change 
had  come  over  the  state  of  affairs.  Lady 
Lindores  avoided  his  eye,  but  Edith 
looked  at  him,  he  thought,  with  a  sort  of 
appeal  in  her  face,  —  a  question,  —  a  won- 
dering demand,  full  of  mingled  defiance 
and  deprecation.  So  much  in  one  look  ! 
—  and  yet  tiiere  seemed  to  him  even  more 
than  all  this.  What  had  happened.'* 
Millefleurs  was  conscious  too.  There 
was  a  self-satisfaction  about  him  more  evi- 
dent, more  marked  than  usual.  He  put 
out  his  chest  a  little  more.     He  held  his 


head  higher,  though  he  refrained  from  any 
special  demonstration  in  respect  to  Edith. 
There  was  an  air  about  him  as  of  a  man 
who  had  taken  some  remarkable  initia- 
tive. His  very  step  touched  the  ground 
with  more  weight :  his  round  eyes  con- 
templated all  things  with  a  more  bland 
and  genial  certainty  of  being  able  to  solve 
every  difficulty.  And  Rintoul  had  a 
watchful  look  as  of  a  man  on  his  guard  — 
a  keen  spectator  vigilantly  attentive  to 
everything;  uncertain  whether  even  yet 
he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  interfere. 
All  this  John  Erskine  saw  at  one  glance, 
—  not  clearly  as  it  is  set  down  here,  but 
vaguely,  with  confused  perceptions  which 
he  could  not  disentangle,  which  conveyed 
no  distinct  information  to  his  mind,  but 
only  a  warning,  an  intimation  which  set 
every  vein  of  him  tingling.  Lady  Lin- 
dores would  not  meet  his  eye;  but  Edith 
looked  at  him  witli  that  strange  look  of 
question  —  How  much  do  you  know?  it 
seemed  to  say.  What  do  you  suspect? 
and  with  a  flash  of  indignation  —  Do  you 
suspect  me?  Do  you  doubt  me?  He 
thought  there  was  all  this,  or  something 
like  it,  in  her  eyes  ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
tell  what  they  meant,  nor,  so  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  what  length  her  knowl- 
edge went.  He  met  her  look  with  one  in 
which  another  question  bore  the  chief 
part.  But  it  was  much  less  clear  to  Edith 
what  that  question  meant.  They  were  all 
as  conscious  as  it  was  possible  for  human 
creatures  each  shut  up  within  the  curious 
envelope  of  his  own  identity,  imperfectly 
comprehending  any  other,  to  be.  The  air 
tingled  with  meaning  round  them.  They 
were  all  aware,  strangely,  yet  naturally,  of 
standing^  on  the  edge  of  fate. 

Lady  Caroline  and  her  husband  re- 
ceived this  party  in  the  great  drawing- 
room  which  was  u?ed  on  state  occasions  : 
everything  had  been  thrown  open  pro- 
fessedly that  Lord  Millefleurs  should  see, 
but  really  that  Lord  Millefleurs  should  be 
dazzled  by,  the  splendor  which  Torrance 
devoutly  believed  to  be  unrivalled.  It 
was  in  order  that  he  might  see  the  effect 
of  all  the  velvet  and  brocade,  all  the  gild- 
ing and  carving,  upon  the  stranger,  that 
he  had  waited  to  receive  the  party  from 
Lindores  with  his  wife,  a  thing  quite  un- 
usual to  him;  and  he  was  in  high  expec- 
tation and  good-humor,  fully  expecting  to 
be  flattered  and  gratified.  There  was  a 
short  pause  of  mutual  civilities  to  begin 
with,  during  which  Torrance  was  some- 
what chilled  and  affronted  to  see  that  the 
little  marquis  remained  composed,  and 
displayed    no    awe,    though    he     looked 
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about    him    with    his   quick   little   round 
eyes. 

"  You  will  have  heard,  Lady  Caroline, 
how  I  have  lost  any  little  scrap  of  reputa- 
tion I  ever  had,"  Millefleurs  said,  clasp- 
ing his  plump  hands.  "  I  am  no  shot :  it 
is  true,  though  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it.  And  I  don't  care  to  fol- 
low flying  things  on  foot.  If  there  was  a 
balloo'n  indeed!  I  am  an  impostor  at  this 
season.  I  am  occupying  the  place  of 
some  happy  person  who  might  make  a 
large  bag  everyday." 

"  But  there  is  room  for  all  those  happy 
persons  without  disturbing  you  —  who 
have  other  qualities,"  said  Carr}-,  with  her 
soft  pathetic  smile.  There  was  a  little 
tremor  about  her,  and  catching  of  her 
breath,  for  she  did  not  know  at  what  mo- 
ment might  occur  that  name  which  al- 
ways agitated  her,  however  she  might 
fortify  herself  against  it. 

"  If  not  at  Lindores,  there's  always 
plenty  of  room  at  Tinto,"  said  Torrance, 
with  ostentatious  openness.  "There's 
room  for  a  regiment  here.  I  have  a  few 
fellows  coming  for  the  partridges,  but  not 
half  enough  to  fill  the  house.  Whenever 
you  like,  you  and  your  belongings,  as 
many  as  you  please,  whether  it's  servants 
—  or  guardians,"  Torrance  said,  with  his 
usual  rude  laugh. 

Something  like  an  electric  shock  ran 
round  the  company.  Millefleurs  was  the 
only  one  who  received  it  without  the 
smallest  evidence  of  understanding  what 
it  was.  He  looked  up  in  Torrance's  face 
with  an  unmoved  aspect.  "  I  don't  travel 
with  a  suite,"  he  said,  "  though  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  all  the  same.  It  is  my 
father  who  carries  all  sorts  of  people 
about  with  him.  And  I  love  my  present 
quarters,"  said  the  little  marquis,  direct- 
ing a  look  towards  Lady  Lindores  of  ab- 
solute devotion.  "  I  will  not  go  away  un- 
less I  am  sent  away.  A  man  who  has 
knocked  about  the  world  knows  when  he 
is  well  off.  I  will  go  to  Erskine,  and  be 
out  of  the  way  during  the  hours  when  I  am 
de  tropr 

"Erskine  is  filling  his  house  too,  I  sup- 
pose," Torrance  said.  And  then  having 
got  all  that  was  practicable  in  the  shape  of 
offence  out  of  this  subject,  he  proposed 
that  they  should  make  the  tour  of  what 
had  been  always  called  the  state  apart- 
ments at  Tinto.  "  There's  a  few  things 
to  show,"  he  said,  affecting  humv'ity;! 
"  not  much  to  you  who  have  been  about  ' 
the  world  as  you  say,  but  still  a  few  things 
that  we  think  something  of  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place."     Then  he  added,  "  Lady  , 


Car  had  better  be  the  showman,  for  she 
knows  more  about  them  than  I  do  — 
though  I  was  born  among  them."  This 
was  the  highest  possible  pleasure  to  Pat 
Torrance.  To  show  off  his  possessions,  to 
which  he  professed  to  be  indifferent,  with 
an  intended  superiority  in  his  rude  man- 
liness to  anything  so  finicking,  by  means 
of  his  wife  —  his  proudest  and  finest  pos- 
session of  all — was  delightful  to  him. 
He  lounged  after  them,  keeping  close  to 
the  party,  ready  with  all  his  being  to  en- 
joy Lady  Car's  description  of  the  things 
that  merited  admiration.  He  was  in  high 
good-humor,  elated  with  the  sense  of  his 
position  as  her  husband  and  the  owner  of 
all  this  grandeur.  He  felt  that  the  little 
English  lord  would  now  see  what  a  Scotch 
country  gentleman  could  be,  what  a  noble 
distinguished  wife  he  could  get  for  himself, 
and  what  a-  house  he  could  bring  her  to. 
Unfortunately,  Lord  Millefleurs,  whose 
delight  was  to  talk  about  California  miners 
and  their  habitudes,  was  familiar  with 
greater  houses  than  Tinto,  and  had  been 
born  in  the  purple,  and  slept  on  rose- 
leaves  all  his  life.  He  admired  politely 
what  he  was  evidently  expected  to  ad- 
mire, but  he  gave  vent  to  no  enthusiasm. 
When  they  came  to  the  great  dining-room, 
with  its  huge  vases  and  marble  pillars,  he 
looked  round  upon  it  with  a  countenance 
of  complete  seriousness,  not  lightened  by 
any  gratification.  "Yes — I  see:  every- 
thing is  admirably  in  keeping,"  he  said; 
"an  excellent  example  of  the  period.  It 
is  so  seldom  one  sees  this  sort  of  thing 
nowadays.  Everybody  has  begun  to  try 
to  improve,  don't  you  know;  and  the 
inieux  is  always  the  ennemi  dti  bieit. 
This  is  all  of  a  piece,  don't  you  know.  It 
is  quite  perfect  of  its  kind." 

"What  does  the  little  beggar  mean  ? '* 
it  was  now  Torrance's  turn  to  say  to  him- 
selt.  It  sounded,  no  doubt,  like  praise, 
but  his  watchful  suspicion  and  jealousy 
were  roused.  He  tried  his  usual  expedi- 
ent of  announcing  how  much  it  had  cost; 
but  Millefleurs — confound  the  little  bes:- 
gar!  —  received  the  intimation  with  per- 
fect equanimity.  He  was  not  impressed. 
He  made  Torrance  a  little  bow,  and  said 
with  his  lisp,  "  Yeth,  very  cothtly  alwayth 
—  the  materials  are  all  so  expensive,  don't 
you  know."  But  he  could  not  be  brought 
to  say  anything  more.  Even  Lady  Caro- 
line felt  depressed  by  his  gravity;  for  in- 
sensibly, though  she  ought  to  have  known 
better,  she  had  got  to  feel  that  all  the 
wealth  of  Tinto  —  its  marbles,  its  gilding, 
its  masses  of  ornate  plate,  and  heavy 
decorations  —  must   merit   consideration. 
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They  had  been  reckoned  amono:  the 
things  for  which  she  had  been  sacrificed 
—  they  were  part  of  her  price,  so  to  speak  ; 
and  if  they  were  not  splendid  and  awe- 
inspiring,  then  her  sacrifice  had  indeed 
been  made  in  vain.  Poor  Lady  Caroline 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  meet  with  any 
further  discouragement ;  and  to  feel  that 
her  husband  was  beginning  to  lose  his  air 
of  elated  good-humor,  gave  an  additional 
tremor  to  the  nervousness  which  pos- 
sessed her.  She  knew  what  he  would  say 
about  "your  fine  friends,"  and  how  he 
would  swear  that  no  such  visitors  should 
ever  be  asked  to  his  house  again.  She 
went  on  mechanically  saying  her  little 
lesson  by  heart,  pointing  out  all  the  great 
pieces  of  modern  Sevres  and  Dresden. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  miserable  thoughts. 
She  wanted  to  catch  John  Erskine's  eye, 
to  put  an  imploring  question  to  him  with 
eyes  or  mouth.  "  Is  he  coming?  "  This 
was  what  she  wanted  to  say.  But  she 
could  not  catch  John  Erskine's  eye,  who 
was  gloomily  walking  behind  her  by  the 
side  of  Edith  saying  nothing.  Lady  Car- 
oline could  not  help  remarking  that  neither 
of  these  two  said  a  word.  Lady  Lindores 
and  Rintoul  kept  up  a  kind  of  skirmishing 
action  around  them,  trying  now  to  draw 
one,  now  the  other,  into  conversation,  and 
get  them  apart.  But  the  two  kept  by  each 
other  like  a  pair  in  a  procession  —  yet 
never  spoke. 

"The  period,  dear  lady?"  said  Mille- 
fleurs,  "  I  am  not  up  to  the  last  novelties 
of  classification,  nor  scientific,  don't  you 
know ;  but  I  should  say  Georgian,  late 
Georgian,  or  verging  upon  the  times  of 
the  Royal  William"  —  he  gave  a  slight 
shiver  as  he  spoke,  perhaps  from  cold,  for 
the  windows  were  all  open,  and  there  was 
a  draught.  "  But  perfect  of  its  kind,"  he 
added  with  a  little  bow,  and  a  seriousness 
which  was  more  disparaging  than  abuse. 
Even  Lady  Carry  smiled  constrainedly, 
and  Torrance,  with  a  start,  awoke  to  his 
sense  of  wrong,  and  felt  that  he  could 
bear  no  more. 

"George  or  Jack,"  he  cried,  "I  don't 
know  anything  about  periods;  this  I  do 
know,  that  it  ran  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  money  —  money  none  of  us  would  mind 
having  in  our  pockets  now."  He  stared 
at  Rintoul  as  he  spoke,  but  even  Rintoul 
looked  as  if  he  were  indifferent,  which 
galled  the  rich  man  more  and  more.  "  My 
Lady  Countess  and  my  Lord  Marquis," 
he  said,  with  an  elaborate  mocking  bow, 
"  I'll  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me.  I've 
got  —  something  to  do  that  I  thought  I 
could  get  off  —  but   I   can't,  don't  you 


know;"  and  here  he  laughed  again,  im- 
itating as  well  as  he  was  able  the  seraphic 
appeal  to  the  candor  of  his  hearers,  which 
Millefleurs  was  so  fond  of  making.  The 
tone,  the  words,  the  aspect  of  the  man, 
taught  Millefleurs  sufficiently  (who  was 
the  only  stranger)  that  he  had  given  of- 
fence; and  the  others  drew  closer,  eajjer 
to  make  peace  for  Carry's  sake,  who  was 
smiling  with  the  ordinary  effort  of  an  un- 
happy wife  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
represent  to  the  others  that  it  was  only 
her  husband's  "  way." 

But  Torrance's  ill-humor  was  not  as 
usual  directed  towards  his  wife.  When 
he  looked  at  her,  his  face,  to  her  great 
astonishment,  softened.  It  was  a  small 
matter  that  did  it;  the  chief  reason  was 
that  he  saw  a  look  of  displeasure  —  of 
almost  offence  —  upon  his  wife's  coun- 
tenance too.  She  was  annoyed  with  the 
contemptible  little  English  lord  as  much 
as  he  was.  This  did  not  take  away  his 
rage,  but  it  immediately  gave  him  that 
sense  that  his  wife  was  on  his  side,  for 
which  the  rough  fellow  had  always  longed 
—  and  altered  his  aspect  at  once.  As  he 
stood  looking  at  them,  with  his  large, 
light  eyes  projecting  from  their  sockets, 
a  flush  of  offence  on  his  cheeks,  a  forced 
laugh  on  his  mouth,  his  face  softened  all 
in  a  moment.  This  time  she  was  no 
longer  the  chief  antagonist  to  be  subdued, 
but  his  natural  supporter  and  champion. 
He  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder, 
with  a  pride  of  proprietorship  which  for 
once  she  did  not  seem  to  contest.  "  Lady 
Car,"  he  said,  "she's  my  deputy;  she'll 
take  care  of  you  better  than  I." 

Lady  Caroline,  with  an  involuntary,  al- 
most affectionate  response,  put  her  hand 
on  his  arm.  "  Don't  go,"  she  said,  lifting 
her  face  to  him  with  an  eloquence  of  sup- 
pressed and  tremulous  emotion  all  about 
her,  which  indeed  had  little  reference  to 
this  ill-humor  of  his,  but  helped  to  dignify 
it,  and  take  away  the  air  of  trivial  rage 
and  mortification  which  had  been  too  evi- 
dent at  first.  Lady  Lindores,  too,  made  a 
step  forward  with  th 2  same  intention.  He 
stood  and  looked  at  them  with  a  curious 
medley  of  feeling,  touched  at  once  by  the 
pleasure  of  a  closer  approach  to  his  wife, 
and  by  a  momentary  tragic  sense  of  being 
entirely  outside  of  this  group  of  people  to 
whom  he  was  so  closely  related.  They 
were  his  nearest  connections,  and  yet  he 
did  not  belong  to  them,  never  could  be- 
long to  them  !  They  were  of  a  different 
species  —  another  world  altogether.  Lady 
Car  could  take  care  of  them.  She  could 
understand  them,  and  know  their  ways ; 
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but  not  he.  They  were  all  too  fine  for 
him,  out  of  his  range,  thinking  different 
"  thoughts,  pretending  even  (for  it  must 
surely  have  been  mere  pretence)  to  despise 
his  house,  which  everybody  knew  was  the 
great  house  of  the'  district,  infinitely 
grander  than  the  castle  or  any  other  place 
:  in  the  county.  He  was  deeply  wounded 
bv  this  unlooked-for  cutting  away  of  the 
ground  from  under  his  feet;  but  Lady 
Car  was  on  his  side.  She  could  manage 
them  though  he  could  not.  Not  one  of 
them  was  equal  to  her,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  belonged.  He  laughed  again, 
but  the  sound  of  his  laugh  was  not  harsh 
as  it  had  been  before.  "No,  no;  Lady 
Car  will  take  care  of  you,"  he  said. 

"I  hope,"  said  Millefleurs  in  his  mel- 
lifluous tones,  "  that  it  is  not  this  intrusion 
of  ours  that  is  sending  Mr.  Torrance 
away.  I  know  what  a  nuisance  people  are 
coming  to  luncheon  in  the  middle  of  an 
occupied  day.  Send  us  away,  Lady  Car- 
oline, or  rather  send  me  away,  who  am  the 
stranger.  Erskine  will  take  me  with  him 
to  Dalrulzian,  and  another  day  I  shall  re- 
turn and  see  the  rest..of  your  splendors." 

'•  Mr.  Torrance  has  really  business," 
said  Carry;  "mamma  will  show  you  the 
other  rooms,  while  I  speak  to  my  hus- 
band." She  went  swiftly,  softly,  after 
him,  as  his  big  figure  disappeared  in  the 
long  vista  of  the  great  dining-room.  After 
a  moment's  pause  of  embarrassment,  the 
rest  went  on.  Carry  hurried  trembling 
after  her  tyrant.  When  they  were  out  of 
hearing  she  called  him  anxiously,  "Oh, 
don't  go,  Pat.  How  do  you  think  I  can 
entertain  such  a  party  when  they  know 
that  you  are  offended,  and  will  not  stay  .-*  " 

"You  will  get  on  better  without  me," 
he  said.  "  I  can't  stand  these  fellows  and 
their  airs.  It  isn't  any  fault  of  yours, 
Lady  Car.  Come,  I'm  pleased  with  you. 
You've  stood  by  your  own  this  time,  I 
will  say  that  for  you.  But  they're  your 
kind,  they're  not  mine.  Dash  the  little 
beggar,  what  a  cheek  he  has!  I'm  not 
used  to  hear  the  house  run  down.  But 
never  mind,  I  don't  care  a  pin,  —  and  it's 
not  your  fault  this  time.  Car,"  he  said, 
with  a  laugh,  touching  her  cheek  with  his 
finger  with  a  touch  which  was  half  a  blow 
and  half  a  caress.  This  was  about  as 
much  tenderness  as  he  was  capable  of 
showing.  Carry  followed  him  to  the  door, 
and  saw  him  plunge  down  the  great  steps, 
and  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  stables. 
Perhaps  she  was  not  sorry  to  avoid  all 
further  occasion  of  offence.  She  re- 
turned slowly  through  the  long,  vulgar, 
costly  rooms  —  a  sigh  of  relief  came  from 
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her  overladen  heart ;  but  relief  in  one 
point  made  her  but  more  painfully  con- 
scious of  another.  In  the  distance  Mille- 
fleurs was  examining  closely  all  the  or- 
molu and  finery.  As  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  party,  walking  slowly  like  the  worn 
creature  she  was,  feeling  as  if  all  the 
chances  of  life  were  over  for  her,  and  she 
herself  incomparably  older,  more  weary 
and  exhausted  than  any  of  them,  and  her 
existence  a  worn-out  thing  apart  from  the 
brighter  current  of  every  day,  there  re- 
mained in  her  but  one  flicker  of  personal 
anxiety,  one  terror  which  yet  could  make 
everything  more  bitter.  The  group  was 
much  the  same  as  when  she  left  them,  — 
Lady  Lindores  with  Millefleurs,  Edith 
and  John  silent  behind  them,  Rintoul  in 
a  sort  of  general  spectatorship,  keeping 
watch  upon  the  party.  Carry  touched 
John  Erskine's  arm  furtively  and  gave 
him  an  entreating  look.  He  turned  round 
to  her  alarmed. 

"Lady  Caroline!  can  I  do  anything? 
What  is  it .?  "  he  said. 

She  drew  him  back  into  a  corner  of  the 
great  room  with  its  marble  pillars.  She 
was  so  breathless  that  she  could  hardly 
speak.  "It  is  nothing  —  it  is  only  —  a 
question.  Are  you  expecting  —  people  — 
at  Dalrulzian  ?  " 

Carry's  soft  eyes  had  expanded  to  twice 
their  size,  and  looked  at  him  out  of  two 
caves  of  anxiety  and  hollow  paleness. 
She  gave  him  her  hand  unawares,  as  if 
asking  him  by  that  touch  more  than  words 
could  say.     John  was  moved  to  the  heart. 

"  I  think  not  —  I  hope  not  —  I  have  no 
answer.  No,  no,  there  will  be  no  one," 
he  said. 

She  sank  down  into  a  chair,  with  a 
faint  smile.  "  You  will  think  me  foolish 
—  so  very  foolish — it  is  nothing  tome. 
But — I  am  always  so  frightened,"  said 
poor  Carry,  with  the  first  pretence  that 
occurred  to  her,  "  when  there  is  any  dis- 
peace." 

"  There  will  be  no  dispeace,"  said  John, 
"  in  any  case.  But  I  am  sure  —  I  can  be 
certain  —  there  will  be  no  one  there." 

She  smiled  upon  him  again,  and  waved 
her  hand  to  him  to  leave  her.  "I  will 
follow  you  directly,"  she  said. 

What  emotions  there  were  in  this  little 
group !  Carry  sat  with  her  hand  upon  her 
heart,  which  fluttered  still,  getting  back 
her  breath.  Every  remission  of  active 
pain  seems  a  positive  good.  She  sat  still, 
feeling  the  relief  and  ease  flow  over  her 
like  a  stream  of  healing  to  her  very  feet. 
She  would  be  saved  the  one  encounter 
which  she  could  not  bear ;  and  then  for 
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the  moment  he  was  absent,  and  there 
would  be  no  struggle  to  keep  him  in  good- 
humor,  or  to  conceal  from  others  his  readi- 
ness to  offend  and  take  offence.  Was 
this  all  the  semblance  of  happiness  that 
remained  for  Carry  ?  For  the  moment  she 
was  satisfied  with  it,  and  took  breath,  and 
recovered  a  little  courage,  and  was  thank- 
ful in  that  deprivation  of  all  things  — 
thankful  that  no  positive  pain  was  to  be 
added  to  make  everything  worse;  and 
that  a  brief  breathing-time  was  hers  for 
the  moment,  an  hour  of  rest. 

Edith  looked  at  John  as  he  came  back. 
She  had  lingered,  half  waiting  for  him, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  her  partner  in  a 
procession.  In  that  moment  of  separa- 
tion Rintoul  allowed  himself  to  go  off 
guard.  She  looked  at  John,  and  almost 
for  the  first  time  spoke.  "  Carry  has  been 
talking  to  you,"  she  said  hastily,  in  an 
undertone. 

"  Yes,  —  about  visitors  —  people  who 
might  be  coming  to  stay  with  me." 

"Is  any  one  coming  to  stay  with  you  ?  " 
she  asked  quickly. 

"  Nobody,"  John  replied  with  fervor ; 
"  nor  shall  at  any  risk." 

This  all  passed  in  a  moment  while  Rin- 
toul was  off  guard.  She  looked  at  him 
again,  wistfully,  gratefully,  and  he  being 
excited  by  his  own  feelings,  and  by  sym- 
pathy with  all  this  excitement  which 
breathed  around  him  in  so  many  currents, 
was  carried  beyond  all  prudence,  beyond 
all  intention.  "  I  will  do  anything,"  he 
said,  "  to  please  you,  and  serve  her,  you 
know.  It  is  nothing  to  offer.  I  am  no- 
body in  comparison  with  others  ;  but  what 
I  have  is  all  yours,  and  at  your  service,  — 
the  little  that  it  is " 

*' Oh,"  said  Edith,  in  a  mere  breath  of 
rapid,  almost  inaudible,  response,  "it  is 
too  much;  it  is  too  much."  She  did  not 
know  what  she  said. 

"  Nothing  is  too  much.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing any  return.  I  am  not  presumptuous  ; 
but  I  am  free  to  give.  Nobody  can  stop 
me  from  doing  that,"  said  John,  not  much 
more  clearly.  It  was  all  over  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  people  within  a  few  yards  of 
them  scarcely  knew  they  had  exchanged 
a  word  ;  even  Rintoul  did  not  suspect  any 
communication  that  was  worth  prevent- 
ing. And  next  moment  they  separated. 
John,  panting  and  breathless,  as  if  he  had 
been  running  a  race,  went  up  to  where 
Millefleurs  was  discoursing  upon  some 
bit  of  upholstery,  and,  stood  by  in  the 
shelter  of  this  discussion  to  let  himself 
cool  down.  Edith  kept  behind  in  the 
shelter  of   her  mother.     And  just  then 


Carry  came  softly  out  of  the  door  of  the 
great  dining-room  from  behind  the  marble 
piMars,  having  recovered  herself,  and 
called  back  the  smile  to  her  face.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  emotions,  Millefleurs 
talked  smoothly  on. 

"  My  people,"  he  said,  "  have  a  place 
down  in  Flintshire  that  is  a  little  like  this, 
but  not  so  perfect.  My  grandfather,  or 
whoever  it  was,  lost  confidence  before  it 
was  done,  and  mixed  it  up.  But  here, 
don't  you  know,  the  confidence  has  been 
sublime;  no  doubt  has  been  allowed  to 
intrude.  They  say  that  in  Scotland  you 
are  so  absolute  —  all  or  nothing,  don't 
you  know.  Whether  in  furniture  or  any- 
thing else,  how  fine  that  is!"  said  the 
little  marquis,  turning  up  his  palms.  He 
looked  quite  absorbed  in  his  subject,  and 
as  calm  as  a  man  in  gingerbread.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  the  only  person  to  notice 
that  slight  passage  of  conversation  sotto 
voce,  and  the  breathless  condition  in 
which  John  reached  him.  What  had  he 
been  doing  to  put  him  out  of  breath  ? 

When  the  house  had  been  inspected, 
the  party  went  to  luncheon — a  very 
sumptuous  meal,  which  was  prepared  in 
the  great  dining-room,  and  was  far  too 
splendid  for  an  ordinary  family  party  such 
as  this  was.  John,  whose  excitement  had 
rather  increased  than  .  diminished,  and 
who  felt  that  he  had  altogether  committed 
himself,  without  chance  or  hope  of  any 
improved  relations,  was  not  able  to  sub- 
due himself  to  the  point  of  sitting  down 
at  table.  He  took  his  leave  in  spite  of 
the  protests  of  the  party.  His  heart  was 
beating  loudly,  his  pulses  all  clanging  in 
his  ears  like  a  steam-engine.  He  did  not 
get  the  chance  even  of  a  glance  from 
Edith,  who  said  good-bye  to  him  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  and  did  not  look  up. 
He  saw  her  placed  by  the  side  of  Mille- 
fleurs at  table,  as  he  turned  away.  He 
had  all  the  modesty  of  genuine  feeling,  — 
a  modesty  which  is  sometimes  another 
name  for  despair.  Why  should  she  take 
any  notice  of  him?  He  had  no  right  to 
aspire  so  high.  Nothing  to  give,  as  he 
said,  except  as  a  mere  offering  —  a  flower 
laid  at  her  feet,  —  not  a  gift  which  was 
capable  of  a  return.  He  said  to  himself 
that,  so  far  as  this  went,  there  should  be 
no  deception  in  his  mind.  He  would  give 
his  gift  —  it  was  his  pleasure  to  give  it  — 
lavishly,  with  prodigal  abundance;  as  a 
prince  should  give,  expecting  no  return. 
In  this  he  would  have  the  better  of  all  of 
them,  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  went 
through  the  great  house,  where,  except  in 
the   centre   of  present  entertainment,  all 
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was  silent  like  a  deserted  place.  He 
would  give  more  liberally,  more  magnifi- 
-  centlv,  than  any  duke  or  duke's  son,  for 
.  he  would  give  all,  and  look  for  nothing  in 
return.  The  feeling  which  accompanied 
this  ilan  of  entire  self-devotion  and  aban- 
donment of  selfish  hope  gave  him  some- 
thing of  the  same  calm  of  exhaustion 
which  was  in  Carry's  soul.  He  seemed 
to  have  come  to  something  final,  some- 
thing from  which  there  was  no  recovery. 
He  could  not  sit  down  at  table  with  them  ; 
but  he  could  not  go  away  any  more  than 
he  could  stay.  He  went  out  through  the 
vacant  hall,  where  nobody  took  any  notice 
of  his  going  or  coming,  and  emerged 
upon  the  wide  opening  of  the  plateau, 
sheltered  by  fir-trees,  upon  which  the 
house  stood  dominating  the  landscape. 
His  was  the  only  shadow  that  crossed  the 
sunshine  in  front  of  the  huge  mass  of 
building  which  was  so  noiseless  outside, 
so  full  of  life  and  emotion  within.  He 
could  not  go  away  any  more  than  he  could 
stay.  He  wandered  to  the  fringe  of  trees 
which  clothed  the  edge  of  the  steep  cliff 
above  the  river,  and  sat  thereon  the  bank 
gazing  down  on  the  depths  below,  till  the 
sound  of  voices  warned  him  that  the 
party  was  moving  from  the  dining-room. 
Then  he  hastened  away  to  avoid  them, 
taking  the  less  frequented  road  which  led 
by  the  Scaur.  He  had  passed  that  dan- 
gerous spot,  but  the  way  was  still  narrow 
between  the  bushes,  when  he  heard  the 
hoofs  of  Torrance's  great  black  horse 
resounding  upon  the  path.  Pat  was  re- 
turning home  after  what  had  evidently 
been  a  wild  gallop,  for  the  powerful  ani- 
mal had  his  black  coat  flecked  with  foam, 
and  was  chewing  the  bit  in  his  mouth. 
Torrance  had  almost  passed  without  per- 
ceiving John,  but  catching  a  glimpse  of 
him  as  he  pushed  along,  suddenly  drew 
up,  making  his  horse  rear  and  start.  He 
had  an  air  of  heat  and  suppressed  pas- 
sion which  corresponded  with  the  foam 
and  dishevelled  looks  of  the  horse.  "  Hol- 
lo !"  he  cried,  "you,  Erskine,  have  they 
broken  up?"  and  sat  swaying  his  great 
bulk  with  the  impatient  movements  of  the 
fagged  yet  fiery  beast.  John  answered 
briefly,  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  when 
Torrance  gave  him  what  was  intended  to 
be  a  playful  poke  with  the  end  of  his 
whip.  "  When's  your  visitor  coming.?" 
he  said,  with  his  harsh  laugh. 

"My  visitor!  I  expect  no  visitor,"  said 
John,  stepping  back  with  anger  which  he 
could  scarcely  restrain.  It  was  all  he 
could  do  not  to  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch 
it  out  of  the  other's  hand.     But  neither 


the  narrow  path,  nor  the  excited>  state  in 
which  both  men  were,  was  safe  for  any 
scuffle.  John  restrained  himself  with  an 
effort. 

"Oh  yes,  you  are!"  cried  Torrance; 
"you  let  it  out  once,  you  know  —  you 
can't  take  in  me.  But  I'm  the  last  man 
in  the  world  to  find  fault.  Let  him  come  ! 
We'll  have  him  up  to  Tinto,  and  make 
much  of  him.     I  told  you  so  before." 

"  You  seem  to  know  my  arrangements 
better  than  I  know  them  myself,"  John 
said,  white  with  suppressed  fury.  "  I 
have  no  visitor  coming.  Permit  me  to 
know  my  own  affairs." 

"  Ah  !  so  you've  forbidden  him  to  come  ! 
Let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Erskine,  that  that's 
the  greatest  insult  of  all.  Why  shouldn't 
he  come?  he,  or  any  fellow?  Do  you 
think  I'm  afraid  of  Lady  Car?"  and  here 
his  laugh  rang  into  all  the  echoes.  "  Not 
a  bit;  I  think  more  of  her  than  that. 
You're  putting  a  slight  on  her  when  you 
ask  any  man  not  to  come.     Do  you  hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear  perfectly,  and  would  hear  if 
you  spoke  lower.  There's  enough  of  this, 
Torrance.  I  suppose  it's  your  way,  and 
you  don't  intend  to  be  specially  objection- 
able—  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  ques- 
tioned so,  nor  will  I  take  the  lie  from  any 
man,"  cried  John,  with  rising  passion. 
There  was  scarcely  room  for  him  to  stand 
in  safety  from  the  horse's  hoofs,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  draw  back  among  the 
bushes  as  the  great  brute  pranced  and 
capered. 

"  What !   will  you 
ranee,  with    another 
exploded   nowadays 
for  Punch. 
you  please. 


fight?"  cried  Tor- 
laugh;  "that's  all 
-that's  a  business 
Not  that  I  mind  :  any  way 
Look  here  !  here's  a  fist  that 


would  soon  master  you.  But  it's  a  joke, 
you  know,  nowadays  ;  a  joke  for  PunchJ'^ 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  cried  John  hotly. 
"  It  was  the  only  way  of  keeping  in  order 
a  big  bully  like  you." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you  call  me  !  If  there 
was  any  one  to  see  fair  play  —  to  you  (for 
I'm  twice  your  size)  I'd  let  Blackie  go, 
and  give  you  your  fill  of  that." 

John  grasped  instinctively  at  the  bridle 
of  the  big  black  horse,  which  seemed 
charging  down  upon  him;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment the  two  men  gazed  at  each  other, 
over  the  tossing,  foam-flecked  head,  big 
eyeballs,  and  churning  mouth.  Then 
John  let  go  the  bridle  at  which  he  had 
caught,  with  an  exclamation  of  scorn. 

"Another  time  for  that,  if  that  is  what 
you  want,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  cried  the  other,  looking  back,  as 
the  horse  darted  past,  —  "  no,  .that's  not 
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what  I  want;  you're  an  honest  fellow  — 
you   shall   say  what  you   please.      We'll 

shake   hands "     The  horse  carrying 

him  off  lost  the  rest  of  the  words  in  the 
clang  of  jingling  reins  and  half-maddened 
hoofs. 

John  went  on  very  rapidly,  excited  be- 
yond measure  by  the  encounter.  His 
face  was  flushed  and  hot;  his  hat,  which 
had  been  knocked  off  his  head,  was 
stained  with  the  damp  red  soil.  He  had 
torn  his  sleeve  in  the  clutch  he  had  made 
at  the  bridle.  He  dashed  along  the  nar- 
row road  at  a  wild  pace  to  calm  himself 
down  by  rapid  movement.  A  little  way 
down  he  encountered  a  keeper  crossing 
the  road,  who  disappeared  into  the  woods 
after  a  curious  glance  at  bis  excited  looks 
and  torn  coat.  Further  on,  as  he  came 
out  of  the  gate,  he  met,  to  his  great  aston- 
ishment, old  Rolls,  plodding  along  towards 
Tinto  in  company  with  another  man,  who 
met  him  at  the  gate.  "Bless  me,  sir! 
what's  the  maitter.?  Ye  cannot  walk  the 
highroad  like  that!"  was  the  first  ex- 
clamation of  old  Rolls. 

"Like  what?  Oh,  my  sleeve!  I  tore 
it  just  now  on  a  —  on  a  —  catching  a 
runaway  horse.  The  brute  was  wild,  I 
thought  he  would  have  had  me  down." 
There  was  nothing  in  this  that  was  abso- 
lutely untrue,  at  least  nothing  that  it  was 
not  permissible  to  say  in  the  circumstan- 
ces, but  the  explanation  was  elaborate, 
as  John  felt.  "And  what  are  you  doing 
here.'"'  he  said  peremptorily.  "What 
do  you  want  at  Tinto?"  It  seemed  al- 
most a  personal  offence  to  him  to  find 
Rolls  there. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  Tinto,  sir, 
with  all  respect.  My  father  was  a  tenant 
of  his  father  —  a  small  tenant,  not  to  call 
a  farmer,  something  between  that  and  a 
cotter  —  and  I'm  wanting  to  speak  a  good 
word  for  my  brother-in-law,  John  Tamson, 
that  you  will  maybe  mind." 

Upon  this  the  man  by  Rolls's  side,  who 
had  been  inspecting  John  curiously,  at 
last  persuaded  himself  to  touch,  not  to 
take  off,  his  hat,  and  to  say:  "Ay,  sir, 
I'm  John  Tamson.  I  was  the  first  to  see 
ye  the  day  ye  cam'  first  to  Dalrulzian.  1 
hae  my  wife  ovver  by,  that's  good  at  her 
needle.  Maybe  ye'll  step  in  and  she'll 
shue  your  coat-sleeve  for  you.  You  canna 
gang  like  that  all  the  gate  to  Dalrulzian. 
There's  no  saying  who  ye  may  meet." 

John  Erskine  Had  not  been  awakened 
before  to  the  strangeness  of  his  appear- 
ance. He  looked  down  upon  his  torn 
coat  with  a  vague  alarm.  It  was  a  start 
of  the  black  horse  while  he  held  its  bridle 


which  had  torn  the  sleeve  out  of  its  socket. 
While  he  was  looking  at  this,  with  a  dis- 
turbed air,  the  lodge-gates  were  thrown 
open  and  the  Lindores's  carriage  came 
through.  Lady  Lindores  waved  her  hand 
to  him,  then  bent  forward  to  look  at  him 
with  sudden  surprise  and  alarm  ;  but  the 
horses  were  fresh,  and  swept  along,  car- 
rying the  party  out  of  sight.  Miliefleurs 
was  alone  with  the  ladies  in  the  carriage 
—  that  John  noticed  without  knowing 
why. 

A  minute  after,  accepting  John  Tarn- 
son's  offer  of  service,  he  went  over  with 
him  to  his  cottage,  where  the  wife  imme- 
diately got  her  needle  and  thread,  with 
much  lamentation  over  the  gentleman's 
"gude  black  coat."  "Bless  me,  sir!  it 
must  have  been  an  ill-willy  beast  that 
made  ye  give  your  arm  a  skreed  like  that," 
she  said:  and  John  felt  that  his  hand  was 
unsteady  and  his  nerves  quivering.  After 
all,  it  was  no  such  great  matter.  He 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that  he 
had  been  agitated  to  such  an  extent  by  an 
encounter  so  slight. 

CHAPTER   XXVI. 

Old  Rolls  went  up  the  road  which  led 
by  the  Scaur.  It  was  shorter  than  the 
formal  avenue,  and  less  in  the  way  of 
more  important  visitors.  He  was  much 
distressed  and  "exercised  in  his  mind" 
about  the  agitated  appearance  of  his  mas- 
ter—  his  torn  sleeve,  and  clothes  stained 
with  the  soil.  He  pondered  much  on  the 
sight  as  he  walked  up  the  road.  John 
was  not  a  man  given  to  quarrelling,  but 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in 
some  conflict  or  other.  "  A  runaway 
horse  !  where  would  he  get  a  runaway 
horse  at  Tinto?"  Rolls  said  to  himself; 
"and  Tinto  was  a  man  very  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel."  He  hurried  on,  feeling 
that  he  was  sure  to  hear  all  about  it,  and 
much  concerned  at  the  thought  that  any 
one  belonging  to  himself  should  bring 
discredit  on  the  house  in  this  way.  But 
whether  it  was  an  excited  fancy,  or  if 
there  was  some  echo  in  the  air  of  what 
had  passed  before,  it  seemed  to  Rolls  that 
he  heard,  as  he  proceeded  onwards,  the 
sound  of  voices  and  conflict.  "  Will  he 
have  been  but  one  among  many  ? "  he 
said  within  himself.  "  Will  they  be  quar- 
relling on? — and  me  an  unprotected 
man  ?"  he  added,  with  a  prudent  thought 
of  his  own  welfare.  Then  Rolls  heard  a 
wonderful  concussion  in  the  air — he 
could  not  tell  what,  and  then  a  solemn 
stillness.  What  was  the  meaning  of  this? 
It  could   have  nothing  to  do  with  John. 
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He  turned  up  the  narrow  road  down  which 
John  Erskine  had  once  driven  his  do^r. 
cart,  and  which  Torrance  continually  rode 
up  and  down.  When  he  came  to  the 
openinuj  of  the  Scaur,  and  saw  the  day- 
light breaking  clear  from  the  shadow  of 
the  over-reaching  boughs.  Rolls  stood  still 
for  a  moment  with  consternation.  Broken 
branches,  leaves  strewn  about,  the  print 
of  the  horse's  hoofs  all  round  the  open 
space  as  if  he  had  been  rearing  wildly, 
showed  marks  of  a  recent  struggle,  —  he 
thought  of  his  master,  and  his  heart  sank. 
But  it  was  some  time  before  his  fears 
went  any  furtlier.  Where  had  the  other 
party  to  the  struggle  gone?  Just  then  he 
thought  he  heard  a  sound,  something  like 
a  moan  in  the  depths  below.  A  terrible 
fear  seized  the  old  man.  He  rushed  to 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  gazed  over  with 
distracted  looks.  And  then  he  gave  ut- 
terance to  a  cry  that  rang  through  the 
woods  :  "  Wha's  that  lying  doun  there  ?" 
he  cried.  Something  lay  in  a  mass  at  the 
bottom  of  the  high  bank,  red  and  rough, 
which  descended  to  the  water's  edge  — 
something,  he  could  scarcely  tell  what,  all 
heaped  together  and  motionless.  Rolls 
had  opened  his  mouth  to  shout  for  help 
with  the  natural  impulse  of  his  horror  and 
alarm,  but  another  thought  struck  him  at 
the  moment,  and  kept  him  silent.  Was  it 
his  master's  doing?  With  a  gasp  of 
misery,  he  felt  that  it  must  be  so ;  and 
kneeling  down  distracted  on  the  edge  of 
the  Scaur,  catching  at  the  roots  of  the 
trees  to  support  himself,  he  craned  over 
to  see  what  it  was,  who  it  was,  and  wheth- 
er he  could  do  anything  for  the  sufferer, 
short  of  calling  all  the  world  to  witness 
this  terrible  sight.  But  the  one  exclama- 
tion Rolls  gave  seemed  to  thrill  the 
woods.  He  felt  a  hand  touch  him  as  he 
bent  over  the  edge,  and  nearly  lost  his 
precarious  fooling  in  his  terror.  "  Is't 
you,  sir,  come  to  look  at  your  handi- 
work?" he  said,  solemnly  turning  upon 
the  person  whom  he  supposed  to  be  his 
master.  But  it  was  not  his  master.  It 
was  Lord  Rintoul,  as  pale  as  death,  and 
trembling.  "What  —  what  is  it?"  he 
asked,  scarcely  able  to  articulate,  point- 
ing vaguely  below,  but  averting  his  eyes 
as  from  a  sight  he  dared  not  look  at.  Di- 
vided between  the  desire  of  getting  help 
and  of  sparing  his  master.  Rolls  drew 
back  from  the  Scaur  and  returned  to  his 
habitual  caution.  "  I  canna  tell  you  what 
it  is,  my  lord,"  he  said;  "it's  somebody 
that  has  fallen  over  the  Scaur,  for  all  that 
I  can  see.  But  how  that  came  about  is 
mair  than  I  can  tell.     We  maun  rouse  the 
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place,"  said  the  old  man,  "  and  get  help 
—  if  help  will  do  any  good." 

"  Help  will  do  no  good  now,"  cried 
Rintoul  in  his  excitement.  "  Nobody 
could  fall  from  that  height  and  live.  Does 
he  move  ?  —  look  —  or  the  horse  ?  "  His 
tongue,  too,  was  parched,  and  clung  to  the 
roof  of  his  mouth. 

"  The  horse  !  then  your  lordship  kens 
wha  it  is?  Lord  in  heaven  preserve  us  ! 
no'  Tinto  himsel'  ?  " 

Rintoul's  dry  lips  formed  words  two  or 
three  times  before  they  were  audible. 
"No  one  —  no  one  but  he  —  ever  rides 
here." 

And  then  the  two  stood  for  a  horrible 
moment  and  looked  at  each  other.  Rin- 
toul was  entirely  unmanned.  He  seemed 
to  quiver  from  head  to  foot;  his  hat  was 
off,  his  countenance  without  a  tinge  of 
color.  "  I  have  never,"  he  said,  "seen  — 
such  an  accident  before " 

"  Did  ye  see  it  ? "  Rolls  cried  anxiously  ; 
and  then  the  young  man  faltered  and  hes- 
itated. 

"  Heard  it.  I  —  meant  to  say  —  I 
heard  the  horse  rearing  —  and  then  the 
fall " 


He  looked  intently  at  the  old  man  with 
his  haggard  eyes  as  if  to  ask  —  what? 
Poor  old  Rolls  was  trembling  too.  He 
thought  only  of  his  young  master  —  so 
kind,  so  blameless,  —  was  his  life  to  be 
thus  associated  with  crime  ? 

"  We  must  go  and  get  help,  my  lord," 
said  Rolls,  with  a  heavy  sigh.  "  How- 
ever it  happened,  that  must  be  our  duty. 
No  doubt  ye'lljiave  to  give  a  true  account 
of  all  ye've  seen  and  allye've  heard.  But. 
in  the  mean  time  we  must  cry  for  help,  let. 
them  suffer  that  may." 

While  this  scene  was  proceeding  so^ 
near  her.  Carry,  upon  the  other  side  of  the^ 
great  house,  had  retired  to  her  room  in. 
the  weariness  that  followed  her  effort  to 
look  cheerful  and  do  the  honors  of  her 
table.  She  had  made  that  effort  very 
bravely,  and  though  it  did  not  even  con- 
ceal from  Millefleurs  the  position  of 
affairs,  still  less  deceive  her  own  family,, 
yet  at  least  it  kept  up  the  appearance  of. 
decorum  necessary,  and  made  it  easier  for 
the  guests  to  go  through  their  part.  The 
meal,  indeed,  was  cheerful  enough  ;  it  was- 
far  too  magnificent,  Torrance  having  in- 
sisted, in  spite  of  his  wife's  better  taste, 
on  heaping  "all  the  luxuries  of  the  sea- 
son "  upon  the  table  at  which  a  duke's  son 
was  to  sit.  The  absence  of  the  host  was 
a  relief  to  all  parties ;  but  still  it  required 
an  effort  on  the  side  of  Carry  to  overcome 
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the  effect  of  the  empty  chair  in  front  of 
her,  which  gave  a  sense  of  incongruity  to 
all  the  grandeur.  And  this  effort  cost  her 
a  great  deal.  She  had  gone  into  her  room 
to  rest,  and  lay  on  a  sofa  very  quiet  in  the 
stillness  of  exhaustion,  not  doing  any- 
thing, not  saying  anything,  looking  wist- 
fully at  the  blue  sky  that  was  visible 
through  the  window,  with  the  soft  foliage 
of  some  birch-trees  waving  lightly  over  it 
—  and  trying  not  to  think.  Indeed,  she 
was  so  weary  that  it  was  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  try.  And  what  was  there  to  think 
about .''  Nothing  could  be  done  to  deliver 
her —  nothing  that  she  was  aware  of  even 
to  mend  her  position.  She  was  grateful 
to  God  that  she  was  to  be  spared  the  still 
greater  mystery  of  seeing  Beaufort,  but 
that  was  all.  Even  heaven  itself  seemed 
to  have  no  help  for  Carry.  If  she  could 
have  been  made  by  some  force  of  un- 
known agency  to  love  her  husband,  she 
would  still  have  been  an  unhappy  wife  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared,  poor  soul,  that 
things  had  come  to  this  pass  with  her, 
that  she  did  not  even  wish  to  love  her 
husband,  and  felt  it  less  degrading  to  live 
with  him  under  compulsion,  than  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  his  coarser 
nature,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  chains 
she  wore.  Her  heart  revolted  at  him 
more  and  more.  In  such  a  terrible  case, 
what  help  was  there  for  her  in  earth  or 
heaven  ?  Even  had  he  been  reformed  — 
had  he  been  made  a  better  man  —  Carry 
would  not  have  loved  him  :  she  shrank  from 
the  very  suggestion  that  she  might  some 
time  do  so.  There  was  no  help  for  her; 
her  position  could  not  be  bettered  anyhow. 
She  knew  this  so  well,  that  all  struggle, 
except  the  involuntary  struggle  in  her 
mind,  which  never  could  intermit,  against 
many  of  the  odious  details  of  the  life  she 
had  to  lead,  had  died  out  of  her.  She  had 
given  in  to  the  utter  hopelessness  of  her 
situation.  Despair  is  sometimes  an  opi- 
ate, as  it  is  sometimes  a  frantic  and  mad- 
dening poison.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done  for  her,  —  no  use  in  wearying 
Heaven  with  prayers,  as  some  of  us  do. 
Nothing  could  make  her  better.  She  had 
■given  in  utterly,  body  and  soul,  and  this 
was  all  that  was  to  be  said.  She  lay  there 
in  this  stillness  of  despair,  feeling  more 
'Crushed  and  helpless  than  usual  after  the 
emotions  of  the  morning,  but  not  other- 
wise disturbed,  —  lying  like  a  man  who 
has  been  shattered  by  an  accident,  but 
lulled  by  some  anodyne  draught  —  still 
and  almost  motionless,  letting  every  sen- 
sation be  hushed  so  long  as  nature  would 
permit,  her  hands   folded,,  her  very  soul 


hushed  and  still.  She  took  no  note  of 
tim^e  in  the  exhaustion  of  her  being.  She 
knew  that  when  her  husband  returned 
she  would  be  sent  for,  and  would  have  to 
re-enter  the  other  world  of  eternal  strife 
and  pain  ;  but  here  she  was  retired,  as  in 
her  chapel,  in  herself  —  the  sole  effectual 
refuge  which  she  had  left. 

The  house  was  very  well  organized, 
very  silent  and  orderly  in  general,  so  that 
it  surprised  Lady  Caroline  a  little,  in  the 
depth  of  her  quiet,  to  hear  a  distant  noise 
as  of  many  voices,  distinct,  though  not 
loud  —  a  confusion  and  far-away  Babel 
of  outcries  and  exclamations.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unusual;  but  she  felt  no 
immediate  alarm,  thinking  that  the  ab- 
sence of  her  husband  and  her  own  with- 
drawal had  probably  permitted  a  little 
outbreak  of  gaiety  or  gossip  down-stairs, 
with  which  she  did  not  wish  to  interfere. 
She  lay  still  accordingly,  listening  vague- 
ly, without  taking  much  interest  in  the 
matter.  Certainly  something  out  of  the 
way  must  have  happened.  The  sounds 
had  sprung  up  all  at  once  —  a  hum  of 
many  excited  voices,  with  sharp  cries  as 
of  dismay  and  wailing,  breaking  in.  At 
last  her  attention  was  attracted.  "  There 
has  been  some  accident,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, sitting  upright  upon  her  sofa.  As 
she  did  this  she  heard  steps  approaching 
her  door.  They  came  with  a  rush,  hurry- 
ing along,  the  feet  of  at  least  two  women, 
with  a  heavier  step  behind  them  :  then 
paused  suddenly,  and  there  ensued  a 
whispering  and  consultation  close  to  her 
door.  Carry  was  a  mother,  and  her  first 
thought  was  of  her  children.  "They  are 
afraid  to  tell  me,"  was  the  thought  that 
passed  through  her  mind.  She  rose  and 
rushed  to  the  door,  throwing  it  open. 
"  What  is  it?  Something  has  happened," 
she  said;  "something  you  are  afraid  to 
tell  me.  Oh,  speak,  speak  !  —  the  chil- 
dren   " 

"  My  leddy,  it's  none  of  the  children. 
The  children  are  as  well  as  could  be 
wished,  poor  dears,"  said  her  own  maid, 
who  had  been  suddenly  revealed,  stand- 
ing very  close  to  the  door.  The  woman, 
her  cheeks  blazing  with  some  sudden 
shock,  eager  to  speak,  yet  terrified, 
stopped  short  there  with  a  gasp.  The 
housekeeper,  who  was  behind  her,  pushed 
her  a  little  forward,  supporting  her  with  a 
hand  on  her  waist,  whispering  confused 
but  audible  exhortations.  "  Oh,  take  heart 
—  oh,  take  heart.  She  must  be  told.  The 
Lord  will  give  you  strength,"  this  woman 
said.  The  butler  stood  solemnly  behind, 
with  a  very  anxious,  serious  countenance. 
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To  Carry  all  this  scene  became  confused 
by  wild  anxiety  and  terror.  "  What  is 
it?"  she  said;  "ray  mother?  some  one 
at  home?"  She  stretched  out  her  hands 
vafjuely  towards  the  messengers  of  evil, 
feeling  like  a  victim  at  the  block,  upon 
whose  neck  the  executioner's  knife  is 
about  to  fall. 

'"  Oh,  my  leddy  !  far  worse  !  far  worse  !  " 
the  woman  cried. 

Carry,  in  the  dreadful  whirl  of  her  feel- 
ings, still  paused  bewildered,  to  ask  her- 
self what  could  be  worse  ?  And  then 
there  came  upon  her  a  moment  of  blind- 
ness, when  she  saw  nothing,  and  the 
walls  and  the  roof  seemed  to  burst  asun- 
der, and  whirl  and  whirl.  She  dropped 
upon  her  knees  in  this  awful  blank  and 
blackness  unawares,  and  then  the  haze 
dispelled,  and  she  saw,  coming  out  of  the 
mist,  a  circle  of  horror-stricken,  pale 
faces,  forming  a  sort  of  ring  round  her. 
She  could  do  nothing  but  gasp  out  her 
husband's  name  —  "  Mr.  Torrance  ?  "  with 
quivering  lips. 

"Oh,  my  lady!  my  lady!  To  see  her 
on  her  knees,  and  us  bringin'  her  such 
awfu'  news  !  But  the  Lord  will  comfort 
ye,"  cried  the  housekeeper,  forgetting  the 
veneration  due  to  her  mistress,  and  rais- 
ing her  in  her  arms.  The  two  women 
supported  her  into  her  room,  and  she  sat 
down  again  upon  the  sofa  where  she  had 
been  sitting  —  sitting,  was  it  a  year  ago?  — 
in  the  quiet,  thinking  that  no  change  would 
ever  come  to  her,  —  that  nothing  could 
alter  her  condition,  that  all  was  over  and 
finished  for  her  life. 

And  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  told 
poor  Carry  exactly  the  truth.  She  never 
knew.  When  she  begged  them  to  leave 
her  alone  till  her  mother  came,  whom  they 
had  sent  for,  she  had  no  distinct  knowl- 
edge of  how  it  was,  or  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  she  knew  that  had  happened. 
She  fell  upon  her  knees  before  her  bed, 
and  buried  her  head  in  her  hands,  shut- 
ting out  the  light.  Then  she  seized  hold 
of  herself  with  both  her  hands  to  keep 
herself  (as  she  felt)  from  floating  away 
upon  that  flood  of  new  life  which  came 
swelling  up  all  in  a  moment,  swelling  into 
every  vein  —  filling  high  the  fountain  of 
existence  which  had  been  so  feeble  and 
so  low.  Oh,  shut  out  —  shut  out  the  light 
that  nobody  might  see  !  close  the  doors 
and  the  shutters  in  the  house  of  death, 
and  every  cranny,  that  no  human  eye 
might  descry  it!  After  a  while  she 
dropped  lower,  from  the  bed  which  sup- 
ported her  to  the  floor,  prostrating  herself 
with  more  than  Oriental  humbleness.    Her 


heart  beat  wildly,  and  in  her  brain  there 
seemed  to  wake  a  hundred  questions 
clanging  like  bells  in  her  ears,  filling  the 
silence  with  sound.  Her  whole  being, 
that  had  been  crushed,  sprang  up  like  a 
flower  from  under  a  passing  foot.  Was 
it  possible  ?  —  was  it  possible  ?  She  pulled 
herself  down,  tried  by  throwing  herself 
upon  her  face  on  the  carpet,  prostrating 
herself,  body  and  soul,  to  struggle  against 
that  secret,  voiceless,  mad  exultation  that 
came  upon  her  against  her  will.  Was  he 
dead  ?  —  was  he  dead  ?  struck  down  in  the 
middle  of  his  days,  that  man  of  iron  ?  Oh, 
the  pity  of  it !  —  oh,  the  horror  of  it !  She 
tried  to  force  herself  to  feel  this  —  to 
keep  down,  down,  that  climbing  joy  in 
her.  God  in  heaven,  was  it  possible? 
she  who  thought  nothing  could  happen  to 
her  more. 


From  The  Comhill  Magazine. 
'MISS    EDGEWORTH. 

Later  Times. 

VIII. 

"  Calais  after  a  rough  passage;  Brus- 
sels, flat  country,  tiled  houses,  trees  and 
ditches,  the  window-shutters  turned  out 
to  the  street;  fishwives'  legs,  Dunkirk, 
and  the  people  looking  like  wooden  toys 
set  in  motion  ;  Bruges  and  its  mingled 
spires,  shipping,  and  windmills."  These 
notes  of  travel  read  as  if  Miss  Edgeworth 
had  been  writing  down  only  yesterday  a 
pleasant  list  of  the  things  which  are  to 
be  seen  two  hours  off,  to-day  no  less 
plainly  than  a  century  ago.  She  jots  it 
all  down  from  her  corner  in  the  post- 
chaise,  where  she  is  propped  up  with  a 
father,  brother,  stepmother,  and  sister  for 
travelling  companions,  and  a  new  book  to 
beguile  the  way.  She  is  charmed  with 
her  new  book.  It  is  the  story  of  "  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Clermont,"  by  Madame  de 
Genlis,  which  is  just  out.  The  Edge- 
worths  (with  many  other  English  people) 
rejoiced  in  the  long-looked-for  millennium, 
which  had  been  signed  only  the  previous 
autumn,  and  they  now  came  abroad  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Continent, 
which  had  been  so  long  denied  to  our 
mist-bound  islanders.  We  hear  of  the 
enthus-iastic  and  somewhat  premature  joy 
with  which  this  peace  was  received  by  all 
ranks  of  people.  Not  only  did  the  En- 
glish rush  over  to  France ;  foreigners 
crossed  to  England,  and  one  of  them,  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Edgeworth's,  reached 
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Edgeworthtown,  and  filled  its  enterpris- 
ing master  with  a  desire  to  see  those 
places  and  things  once  more  which  he 
heard  described.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
anxious  also  to  show  his  young  wife  the 
treasures  in  the  Louvre,  and  to  help  her 
to  develop  her  taste  for  art.  He  had  had 
many  troubles  of  late,  lost  friends  and 
children  by  death  and  by  marriage.  One 
can  imagine  that  the  change  must  have 
been  welcome  to  them  all.  Besides  iMa- 
ria  and  Lovell,  his  eldest  son,  he  took 
with  him  a  lovely  young  girl,  Charlotte 
Edgeworth,  a  daughter  of  Elizabeth 
Sneyd.  They  travelled  by  Belgium,  stop- 
ping on  their  way  at  Bruges,  at  Ghent, 
and  visiting  pictures  and  churches  along 
the  road,  as  travellers  still  like  to  do. 
Mrs.  Edgeworth  was,  as  we  have  said, 
the  artistic  member  of  the  party.  We 
do  not  know  what  modern  rhapsodists 
would  say  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  very  sub- 
dued criticisms  and  descriptions  of  feel- 
ing on  this  occasion.  "It  is  extremely 
agreeable  to  me,"  she  writes,  "  to  see 
paintings  with  those  who  have  excellent 
taste  and  no  affectation."  And  this  re- 
mark might  perhaps  be  thought  even 
more  to  the  point  now  than  in  the  pre- 
a^sthetic  age  in  which  it  was  innocently 
made.  The  travellers  are  finally  landed 
in  Paris  in  a  magnificent  hotel  in  a  fine 
square,  "formerly  Place  Louis-Ouinze, 
afterwards  Place  de  la  Revolution,  now 
Place  de  la  Concorde."  And  Place  de 
la  Concorde  it  remains,  wars  and  revolu- 
tions notwithstanding,  whether  lighted  by 
the  flames  of  the  desperate  Commune  or 
by  the  peaceful  sunsets  which  stream 
their  evening  glory  across  the  blood- 
stained stones. 

The  Edgeworths  did  not  come  as  stran- 
gers to  Paris;  they  brought  letters  and 
introductions  with  them,  and  bygone  asso- 
ciations and  friendships  which  had  only 
now  to  be  resumed.  The  well-known 
Abbe  Morellet,  their  old  acquaintance, 
"answered  for  them,"  says  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  and  besides  all  this  Mr.  Edge- 
worth's  name  was  well  known  in  scien- 
tific circles.  Breguet,  Montgolfier,  and 
others  all  made  him  welcome.  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  as  Maria's  friend  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  then  called,  was  in  Paris, 
and  Rogers  the  poet,  and  Kosciusko, 
cured  of  his  wounds.  For  the  first  time 
they  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Dumont,  a  lifelong  friend  and  correspon- 
dent. There  were  many  others — the  De- 
lesserts,  of  the  French  Protestant  faction, 
Madame  Suard,  to  whom  the  romantic 
Thomas  Day  had  paid  court  some  thirty 
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years  before,  and  Madame  Campan,  and 
Maplame  Recamier,  and  Madame  de  R6- 
musat,  and  Madame  de  Houdetot,  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  but  Rousseau's 
Julie  still,  and  Camille  Jordan,  and  the 
Chevalier  Edelcrantz,  from  the  court  of 
the  king  of  .Sweden. 

The  names  alone  of  the  Edgeworths' 
entertainers  represent  a  delightful  and 
interesting  section  of  the  history  of  the 
time.  One  can  imagine  that  besides  all 
these  pleasant  and  talkative  persons  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Germain  itself  threw 
open  its  great  swinging  doors  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Ahb6  Edgeworth  who  risked 
his  life  to  stand  by  his  master  upon  the 
scaffold  and  to  speak  those  noble,  warm- 
hearted words,  the  last  that  Louis  ever 
heard.  One  can  picture  the  family  party 
as  it  must  have  appeared  with  its  pleasant 
British  looks  —  the  agreeable,  "ruddy- 
faced"  father,  the  gentle  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
who  is  somewhere  described  by  her  step- 
daughter as  so  orderly,  so  clean,  so  freshly 
dressed,  and  the  child  of  fifteen,  only  too 
beautiful  and  delicately  lovel}',  and  last  of 
all  Maria  herself,  the  nice,  little,  unas- 
suming Jeannie-Deans-looking  body  Lord 
Byron  described,  small,  homely,  perhaps, 
but  with  her  gift  of  French,  of  charming 
intercourse,  her  fresh  laurels  of  author- 
ship (for  "  Belinda  "  was  lately  published), 
her  bright  animation,  her  cultivated  minid 
and  power  of  interesting  all  those  in  her 
company,  to  say  nothing  of  her  own  kin- 
dling interest  in  every  one  and  everything 
round  about  her. 

Her  keen  delights  and  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  all  these  new  things,  faces,  voices, 
ideas,  are  all  to  be  read  in  some  long  and 
most  charming  letters  to  Ireland,  which 
also  contain  the  account  of  a  most  event- 
ful crisis  which  this  Paris  journey  brought 
about.  The  letter  is  dated  March,  1803, 
and  it  concludes  as  follows  :  — 

Here,  my  dear  aunt,  I  was  interrupted  in  a 
manner  that  will  surprise  you  as  much  as  it 
surprised  me  —  by  the  coming  of  M.  Edel- 
crantz, a  Swedish  gentleman  whom  we  have 
mentioned  to  you,  of  superior  understanding 
and  mild  manners.  He  came  to  offer  me  his 
hand  and  heart !  My  heart,  you  may  suppose, 
cannot  return  his  attachment,  for  I  have  seen 
but  very  little  of  him,  and  have  not  had  time 
to  have  formed  any  judgment  except  that  I 
think  nothing  could  tempt  me  to  leave  mv  own 
dear  friends  and  my  own  country  to  live  in 
Sweden. 

Maria  Edgeworth  was  now  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  at  a  time  of  life  when  peo- 
ple are  apt  to  realize  perhaps  almost  more 
deeply  than  in  early  youth  the  influence 
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of  feeling,  its  importance,  and  strange 
power  over  events.  Hitherto  there  are 
no  records  in  her  memoirs  of  any  senti- 
mental episodes,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  young  lady  has  not  had  her  own 
phase  of  experience  because  she  does 
not  write  it  out  at  length  to  her  various 
aunts  and  correspondents.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  was  not  a  sentimental  person.  She 
was  warmly  devoted  to  her  own  family, 
and  she  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  idea 
of  her  own  want  of  beauty;  perhaps  her 
admiration  for  her  lovely  young  sisters 
may  have  caused  this  feeling  to  be  exag- 
gerated by  her.  But  no  romantic,  lovely 
heroine  could  have  inspired  a  deeper  or 
more  touching  admiration  than  this  one 
which  M.  Edelcrantz  felt  for  his  English 
friend;  the  mild  and  superior  Swede 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  in  earnest. 
So  indeed  was  Miss  Edgeworth,  but 
she  was  not  carrried  away  by  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  moment.  She  realized 
the  many  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the 
unknown;  she  looked  to  the  future  ;  she 
turned  to  her  own  home,  and  with  an 
affection  all  the  more  felt  because  of  the 
trial  to  which  it  was  now  exposed.  The 
many  lessons  of  self-control  and  self- 
restraint  which  she  had  learnt  returned 
witii  instinctive  force.  Sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  people  miss  what  is  perhaps 
the  best  for  the  sake  of  the  next  best, 
and  we  see  convenience  and  old  habit  and 
expediency,  and  a  hundred  small  and 
insignificant  circumstances,  gathering  like 
some  avalanche  to  divide  hearts  that 
might  give  and  receive  very  much  from 
each.  But  sentiment  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  life.  Other  duties,  ties,  and  real- 
ities there  are ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
for  others  in  such  matters.  Sincerity  of 
heart  and  truth  to  themselves  are  pretty 
sure  in  the  end  to  lead  people  in  the  right 
direction  for  their  own  and  for  other  peo- 
ple's happiness.  Only,  in  the  experience 
of  many  women  there  is  the  danger  that 
fixed  ideas,  and  other  people's  opinion, 
and  the  force  of  custom  may  limit  lives 
which  might  have  been  complete  in  greater 
things,  though  perhaps  less  perfect  in  the 
lesser.  People  in  the  abstract  are  sincere 
enough  in  wishing  fulness  of  experience 
and  of  happiness  to  those  dearest  and 
nearest  to  them;  but  we  are  only  human 
beings,  and  when  the  time  comes  and  the 
horrible  necessity  for  parting  approaches, 
our  courage  goes,  our  hearts  fail,  and  we 
think  we  are  preaching  reason  and  good 
sense  while  it  is  only  a  most  natural  in- 
stinct which  leads  us  to  cling  to  that  to 
which  we  are  used  and  to  those  we  love. 


Mr.  Edgeworth  did  not  attempt  to  influ- 
ence Maria.  Mrs.  Edgeworth  evidently 
had  some  misgivings,  and  certainly  much 
sympathy  for  the  chevalier  and  for  her 
friend  and  stepdaughter.     She  says  :  — 

Maria  was  mistaken  as  to  her  own  feelings. 
She  refused  M.  Edelcrantz,  but  she  felt  much 
more  for  him  than  esteem  and  admiration  ; 
she  was  extremely  in  love  with  him.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  left  her  to  decide  for  herself ;  but 
she  saw  too  plainly  what  it  would  be  to  us  to 
lose  her  and  what  she  would  feel  at  parting 
with  us.  She  decided  rightly  for  her  own 
future  happiness  and  for  that  of  her  famih^ 
but  she  suffered  much  at  the  time  and  long 
afterwards.  While  we  were  at  Paris  I  remem- 
ber that  in  a  shop,  where  Charlotte  and  I  were 
making  purchases,  Maria  sat  apart  absorbed 
in  thought,  and  so  deep  in  reverie  that  when 
her  father  came  in  and  stood  opposite  to  her 
she  did  not  see  him  till  he  spoke  to  her,  when 
she  started  and  burst  into  tears.  ...  I  do  not 
think  she  repented  of  her  refusal  or  regretted 
her  decision.  She  was  well  aware  that  she 
could  not.  have  made  M.  Edelcrantz  happy, 
that  she  would  not  have  suited  his  position  at 
the  Court  of  Stockholm,  and  that  her  want  of 
beauty  might  have  diminished  his  attachment. 
It  was  perhaps  better  she  should  think  so,  for 
it  calmed  her  mind  ;  but  from  what  I  saw  of  M. 
Edelcrantz  I  think  he  was  a  man  capable  of 
really  valuing  her.  I  believe  he  was  much 
attached  to  her,  and  deeply  mortified  at  her 
refusal.  He  continued  to  reside  in  Sweden 
after  the  abdication  of  his  master,  and  was 
always  distinguished  for  his  high  character 
and  great  abilities.  He  never  married.  He 
was,  except  for  his  very  fine  eyes,  remarkably 
plain. 

So  ends  the  romance  of  the  romancer. 
There  are,  however,  many  happinesses  in 
life,  as  there  are  many  troubles. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth  tells  us  that  after  her 
stepdaughter's  return  to  Edgeworthtown 
she  occupied  herself  with  various  literary 
works,  correcting  some  of  her  former 
MSS.  for  the  press,  and  writing  "  Madame 
de  Fleury,"  *' Emilie  de  Coulanges,"  and 
"Leonora."  But  the  high-flown  and  ro- 
mantic style  did  not  suit  her  gift,  and  she 
wrote  best  when  her  genuine  interest  and 
unaffected  glances  shone  with  bright  un- 
derstanding sympathy  upon  her  immedi- 
ate surroundings.  When  we  are  told  that 
"Leonora"  was  written  in  the  style  the 
Chevalier  Edelcrantz  preferred,  and  that 
tlie  idea  of  what  he  would  think  of  it  was 
present  to  Maria  in  every  page,  we  begin 
to  realize  that  for  us  at  all  events  it  was  a 
most  fortunate  thing  that  she  decided  as 
she  did.  It  would  have  been  a  loss  in- 
deed to  the  world  if  this  kindling  and 
delightful  spirit  of  hers  had  been  choked 
by  the   polite  thorns,  fictions,  and  plati- 
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tudes  of  an  artificial,  courtly  life  and  by 
the  well-ordered  narrowness  of  a  limited 
standard.  She  never  heard  what  the 
chevalier  thought  of  the  book  ;  she  never 
knew  that  he  ever  read  it  even.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  hear  that  he  married  no 
one  else, , and  while  she  sat  writing  and 
not  forgetting  in  the  pleasarit  library  at 
home,  one  can  imagine  the  romantic  chev- 
alier in  his  distant  court  faithful  to  the 
sudden  and  romantic  devotion  by  which 
he  is  now  remembered.  Romantic  and 
chivalrous  friendship  seems  to  belong  to 
his  country  and  to  his  countrymen. 

IX. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  episodes 
less  sentimental  than  this  one  recorded  of 
this  visit  to  Paris,  not  the  least  interesting 
of  these  being  the  account  given  of  a  call 
upon  Madame  de  Genlis.  The  younger 
author  from  her  own  standpoint  having 
resolutely  turned  away  from  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
she  is  convinced  to  be  duty  and  good 
sense,  now  somewhat  sternly  takes  the 
measure  of  her  elder  sister,  who  has 
failed  in  the  struggle,  who  is  alone  and 
friendless,  and  who  has  made  her  fate. 

The  story  is  too  long  to  quote  at  full 
length.  An  isolated  page  without  its  set- 
ting loses  very  much  ;  the  previous  de- 
scription of  the  darkness  and  uncertainty 
through  which  Maria  and  her  father  go 
wandering,  and  asking  their  way  in  vain, 
adds  immensely  to  the  sense  of  the  gloom 
and  isolation  which  hides  the  close  of  a 
long  and  brilliant  career.  At  last  the 
travellers  compel  a  reluctant  porter  to 
show  them  the  staircase  in  the  Arsenal, 
where  Madame  de  Genlis  is  living,  and 
to  point  out  the  door  before  he  goes  off 
with  the  light. 

They  wait  in  darkness  for  the  door  to 
be  opened. 

After  ringing  this  bell  we  presently  heard 
doors  open  and  little  footsteps  approaching 
nigh.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  girl  of  about 
Honora's  size,  holding  an  ill  set-up,  wavering 
candle  in  her  hand,  the  light  of  which  fell  full 
upon  her  face  and  figure.  Her  face  was  re- 
markably intelligent  —  dark  sparkling  eyes, 
dark  hair  curled  in  the  most  fashionable  long 
corkscrew  ringlets  over  her  eyes  and  cheeks. 
She  parted  the  ringlets  to  take  a  full  view  of 
us.  The  dress  of  her  figure  by  no  means  suited 
the  head  and  elegance  of  her  attitude.  What 
her  nether  weeds  might  be  we  could  not  dis- 
tinctly see,  but  they  seemed  a  coarse  short 
petticoat  like  what  Molly  Bristow's  children 
would  wear.  After  surveying  us  and  hearing 
our  name  was  Edgevvorth  she  smiled  graciously 
and  bid  us  follow  her,  saying,  "  Maman  est  chez 
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elle."  She  led  the  way  with  the  grace  of  a 
young  lady  who  has  been  taught  to  dance 
across  two  ante-chambers,  miserable-looking  ; 
but,  miserable  or  not,  no  home  in  Paris  can  he 
without  them.  The  girl,  or  young  lady,  for  we 
were  still  in  doubt  which  to  think  her,  led  into 
a  small  room  in  which  the  candles  were  so 
well  screened  by  a  green  tin  screen  that  we 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  tall  form  of  a 
lady  in  black  who  rose  from  her  chair  by  the 
fireside  ;  as  the  door  opened  a  great  puff  of 
smoke  came  from  the  huge  fireplace  at  the 
same  moment.  She  came  forward,  and  we 
made  our  way  towards  her  as  well  as  we  could 
through  a  confusion  of  tables,  chairs,  and  work- 
baskets,  china,  writing-desks  and  inkstands, 
and  birdcages,  and  a  harp.  She  did  not  speak, 
and  as  her  back  was  now  turned  to  both  fire 
and  candle  I  could  not  see  her  face  or  anything 
but  the  outline  of  her  form  and  her  attitude. 
Her  form  was  the  remains  of  a  fine  form,  her 
attitude  that  of  a  woman  used  to  a  better 
drawing-room. 

I  being  foremost,  and  she  silent,  was  com- 
pelled to  speak  to  the  figure  in  darkness. 
"Madame  de  Genlis  nous  a  fait  I'honneur  de 
nous  mander  qu'elle  voulait  bien  nous  per- 
mettre  de  lui  rendre  visite,"  said  I,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  to  which  she  replied  by  taking 
my  hand  and  saying  something  in  which 
"charmee"  was  the  most  intelligible  word. 
While  she  spoke  she  looked  over  my  shoulder 
at  my  father,  whose  bow,  I  presume,  told  her 
he  was  a  gentleman,  for  she  spoke  to  him  im- 
mediately as  if  she  wished  to^please  and  seated 
us  \x\fauteiiils  near  the  fire. 

I  then  had  a  full  view  of  her  face  —  figure 
very  thin  and  melancholy  dark  eyes,  long  sal- 
low cheeks,  compressed  thin  lips,  two  or  three 
black  ringlets  on  a  high  forehead,  a  cap  that 
Mrs.  Grier  might  wear  —  altogether  an  ap- 
pearance of  fallen  fortunes,  worn-out  health, 
and  excessive  but  guarded  irritability.  To  me 
there  was  nothing  of  that  engaging,  captivating 
manner  which  I  had  been  taught  to  expect. 
She  seemed  to  me  to  be  alive  only  to  literary 
quarrels  and  jealousies.  The  muscles  of  her 
face  as  she  spoke,  or  as  my  father  spoke  to 
her,  quickly  and  too  easily  expressed  hatred 
and  anger.  .  .  .  She  is  now,  you  know,  devote 
acharnee.  .  .  .  Madame  de  Genlis  seems  to 
have  been  so  much  used  to  being  attacked  that 
she  has  defence  and  apologies  ready  prepared. 
She  spoke  of  Madame  de  Stael's  "Delphine" 
with  detestation.  .  .  .  Forgive  me,  my  dear 
Aunt  Mary;  you  begged  me  to  see  her  with 
favorable  eyes,  and  I  went,  after  seeing  her 
'■''  Rosiere  de  Salency,^''  with  the  most  favorable 
disposition,  but  I  could  not  like  her.  .  .  .  And 
from  time  to  time  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
through  the  gloom  of  her  countenance  a  gleam 
of  coquetry.  But  my  father  judges  of  her 
much  more  favorably  than  I  do.  She  evidently 
took  pains  to  please  him,  and  he  says  he  is  sure 
she  is  a  person  over  whose  mind  he  could  gain 
great  ascendency. 

The  "young  and  gay  philosopher"  at 
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fifty  is  not  unchanged  since  we  knew  him 
first.     Maria  adds  a  postscript :  — 

I  had  ah-nost  forgotten  to  tell  you  that  the 
little  girl  who  showed  us  in  is  a  girl  whom  she 
is  educating.  "EUe  m'appelle  maman,  mais 
elle  n'est  pas  ma  fille."  The  manner  in  which 
this  little  girl  spoke  to  Madame  de  Genlis  and 
looked  at'^her  appeared  to  me  more  in  her 
favor  than  anything  else,  I  went  to  look  at 
what  the  child  was  writing  ;  she  was  translating 
Darwin's  "Zoonomia." 

Every  tescription  one  reads  by  Miss 
Ed^eworth  of  actual  things  and  people 
makes  one  wish  that  she  had  written 
more  of  them.  This  one  is  the  more 
interesting  from  the  contrast  of  the  two 
women,  both  so  remarkable  and  coming 
to  so  different  a  result  in  their  experience 
of  life. 

This  eventful  visit  to  Paris  is  brought 
to  an  eventful  termination  by  several 
gendarmes,  who  appear  early  one  morning 
in  Mr.  Edgeworth's  bedroom  with  orders 
that  he  is  to  get  up  and  to  leave  Paris 
immediately.  Mr.  Edge  worth  had  been 
accused  of  being  brother  to  the  Abbd  de 
Firmont.  When  the  mitigated  circum- 
stance of  his  being  only  a  first  cousin 
was  put  forward  by  Lord  Whitworth,  the 
English  ambassador,  the  Edgeworths  re- 
ceived permission  to  return  from  the 
suburb  to  which  they  had  retired  ;  but 
private  news  hurried  their  departure,  and 
they  were  only  in  time  to  escape  the  gen- 
eral blockade  and  detention  of  English 
prisoners.  After  little  more  than  a  year 
of  peace,  once  more  war  was  declared  on 
May  20,  1803.  Lovell,  the  eldest  son, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time  and  travelling 
from  Switzerland,  was  not  able  to  escape 
in  time ;  nor  for  twelve  years  to  coma  was 
the  young  man  able  to  return  to  his  own 
home  and  family. 

X. 

"Belinda,"  "Castle  Rackrent,"  the 
"Parents'  Assistant,"  the  "Essays  on 
Practical  Education,"  had  all  made  their 
mark.  The  new  series  of  popular  tales 
was  also  welcomed.  There  were  other 
books  on  the  way:  Miss  Edgeworth  had 
several  MSS.  in  hand  in  various  stages, 
stories  to  correct  for  the  press.  There 
was  also  a  long  novel,  first  begun  by  her 
father  and  taken  up  and  carried  on  by  her 


public  to  state  that  twelve  years'  addi- 
tional experience  in  a  numerous  family, 
and  careful  attention  to  the  results  of 
other  modes  of  education,  have  given  the 
authors  no  reason  to  retract  what  they 
have  advanced  in  these  volumes." 

In  Mr.  Edgeworth's  memoirs,  however, 
his  daughter  states  that  he  modified  his 
opinions  in  one  or  two  particulars  ;  allow- 
ing more  and  more  liberty  to  the  children, 
and  at  the  same  time  conceding  greater 
importance  to  the  habit  of  early  though 
mechanical  efforts  of  memory.  The  es- 
says seem  in  every  way  in  advance  of 
their  time  ;  many  of  the  hints  contained 
in  them  most  certainly  apply  to  the  little 
children  of  to-day  no  less  than  to  their 
small  grandparents.  A  lady  whose  own 
name  is  high  in  the  annals  of  education 
was  telling  me  that  she  had  been  greatly 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
Edgeworth  system  and  that  of  Froebel's 
Kindergarten  method,  which  is  now  gain- 
ing more  and  more  ground  in  people's 
estimation,  the  object  of  both  being  not 
so  much  to  cram  instruction  into  early 
youth  as  to  draw  out  each  child's  powers 
of  observation  and  attention. 

The  first  series  of  tales  of  fashionable 
life  came  out  in  1809,  and  contained 
among  other  stories  "  Ennui,"  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
works.  The  second  series  included  "  The 
Absentee,"  that  delightful  story  of  which 
the  lesson  should  be  impressed  upon  us 
even  more  than  in  the  year  1812.  "The 
Absentee  "  was  at  first  only  an  episode  in 
the  longer  novel  of  "  Patronage  ;  "  but  the 
public  was  impatient,  so  were  the  publish- 
ers, and  fortunately  for  every  one  "The 
Absentee  "  was  printed  as  a  separate  tale. 

"Patronage"  had  been  begun  by  Mr. 
Edgeworth  to  amuse  his  wife,  who  was 
recovering  from  illness;  it  was  originally 
called  the  "  Fortunes  of  the  Freeman 
Family,"  and  it  is  a  history  with  a  moral. 
Morals  were  more  in  fashion  then  than 
they  are  now,  but  this  one  is  obvious 
without  any  commentary  upon  it.  It  i* 
tolerably  certain  that  clever,  industrious, 
well-conducted  people  will  succeed  where 
idle,  scheming,  and  untrustworthy  persons 
will  eventually  fail  to  get  on  even  with 
powerful  friends  to  back  them.  But  the 
novel  has  yet  to  be  written  that  will  prove 


The  "Essays   on    Practical   Education,"  !  that,  where  merits  are  more  equal,  a  little 


which  were  first  published  in  179S,  con 
tinned  to  be  read.  M.  Pictet  had  trans- 
lated the  book  into  French  the  year  be- 
fore ;  a  third  edition  was  published  some 
ten  years  later,  in  181 1,  in  the  preface  of 
which  the  authors  say,  "  It  is  due  to  the 


patronage  is  not  of  a  great  deal  of  use,  or 
that  people's  positions  in  life  are  exactly 
proportioned  to  their  merit.  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  pretty  essay  on  the  inconsistency 
of  human  expectations  contains  the  best 
possible  answer  to  the  problem  of  what 
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people's  deserts  should  be.  Let  us  hope 
that  personal  advancement  is  only  one  of 
the  many  things  people  try  for  in  life,  and 
that  there  are  other  prizes  as  well  worth 
having.  Miss  Edgeworth  herself  some- 
where speaks  with  warm  admiration  of 
this  very  essay.  Of  the  novel  itself  she 
says  (writing  to  Mrs.  Barbauld),  "  It  is  so 
vast  a  subject  that  it  flounders  about  in 
my  hands  and  quite  overpowers  me." 

It  is  in  this  same  letter  that  Miss  Edge- 
worth  mentions  another  circumstance 
which  interested  her  at  this  time,  and 
which  was  one  of  those  events  occurring 
novv  and  again  to  do  equal  credit  to  all 
concerned. 

I  have  written  a  preface  and  notes  [she  says] 
—  for  I  too  would  be  an  editor  —  for  a  little 
book  which  a  very  worthy  countrywoman  of 
mine  is  going  to  publish  :  Mrs.  Leadbeater, 
granddaughter  to  Burke's  first  preceptor.  She 
is  poor.  She  has  behaved  most  handsomely 
about  some  letters  of  Burke's  to  her  grand- 
father and  herself.  It  would  have  been  ad- 
vantageous to  her  to  publish  them  ;  but  as  Mrs. 
Burke* —  Heaven  knows  why  —  objected  she 
desisted. 

Mrs.  Leadbeater  was  an  Irish  Quaker 
lady  whose  simple  and  spirited  annals  of 
Ballitore  delighted  Carlyle  in  his  later 
days,  and  whose  "  Cottage  Dialogues  " 
greatly  struck  Mr.  Edgeworth  at  the  time. 
She  had  written  them  to  assist  her  family, 
and  the  kind  Edgeworths,  finding  her 
quite  unused  to  publishing  transactions, 
exerted  themselves  in  every  way  to  help 
her.  Mr.  Edgeworth  took  the  MSS.  out 
of  the  hands  of  an  Irish  publisher,  and, 
says  Maria,  "  our  excellent  friend's  worthy 
successor  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  has, 
on  our  recommendation,  agreed  to  publish 
it  for  her."  Mr.  Edgeworth's  own  letter 
to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  gives  the  history  of 
his  good-natured  offices  and  their  satis- 
factory results. 

From  R.  L.  Edgeworth,  July  5,  1810. 

Miss  Edgeworth  desires  me  as  a  man  of 
business  to  write  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  relative 
to  the  publication  of  "Cottage  Dialogues." 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  written  an  advertisement, 
and  will,  with  Mrs.  Leadbeater's  permission, 
write  notes  for  an  English  edition.  The 
scheme  which  I  propose  is  of  two  parts  —  to 
sell  the  English  copyright  to  the  house  of 
Johnson  in  London,  where  we  dispose  of  our 
own  works,  and  to  publish  a  very  large  and 
cheap  edition  for  Ireland  for  schools.  ...  I 
can  probably  introduce  the  book  into  many 
places.      Our   family  takes   300   copies,  Lady 

*  Mrs.  Burke,  hearing  more  of  the  circumstances, 
afterwards  sent  permission,  but  Mrs.  Leadbeater  being 
a  Quakeress,  and  ha.v'm^  once  promised  not  to  publish, 
could  not  take  it  upon  herself  to  break  her  covenant. 


Longford  50,  Dr.  Beaufort  20,  etc.  ...  I 
think  Johnson  and  Co.  will  give  50/.  for  the 
English  copyright. 

After  the  transaction  Mr.  Edgeworth 
wrote  to  the  publishers  as  follows  :  — 

Maysi,  1811:  Edgeworthtown.  ^^m 

My  sixty-eighth  birthday.     hH 

My  dear  Gentlemen,  —  I  have  just  heard 
your  letter  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater  read  by  one  who 
dropped  tears  of  pleasure  from  a  sense  of  your 
generous  and  handsome  conduct.  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  you  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  you  deserve,  and  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  to  yourselves  the  genuine 
esteem  that  I  feel  for  you.  I  know  that  this 
direct  praise  is  scarcely  allowable,  but  my  ad- 
vanced age  and  my  close  connexion  with  you 
must  be  my  excuse.  —  Yours  sincerely, 

R.'  L.  E. 

Tears  seem  equivalent  to  something 
more  than  the  estimated  value  of  Mrs. 
Leadbeater's  labors.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
kind  publishers  may  have  behaved  even 
more  handsomely  than  Mr.  Edgeworth 
expected.  Miss  Edgeworth's  notes  must 
also  be  taken  into  account.  The  charm- 
ing and  well-known  Mrs,  Trench,  who 
was  also  Mary  Leadbeater's  friend,  writes 
to  her  praising  them  warmly.  "  Miss 
Edgeworth's  notes  on  your  Dialogues 
have  as  much  spirit  and  originality  as  if 
she  had  never  before  ejjplored  the  mine 
which  many  thought  she  had  exhausted." 

All  these  are  pleasant  specimens  of  the 
Edgeworth  correspondence,  which,  how- 
ever (following  the  course  of  most  corre- 
spondence), does  not  seem  to  have  been 
always  equally  agreeable.  There  are 
some  letters  (among  others  which  I  have 
been  allowed  to  see)  written  by  her  about 
the  time  to  an  unfortunate  young  man  who 
seems  to  have  annoyed  her  greatly  by  his 
excited  importunities. 

I  thank  you  [she  says]  for  your  friendly  zeal 
in  defence  of  my  powers  of  pathos  and  sub- 
limity ;  but  I  think  it  carries  you  inuch  too  far 
when  it  leads  vou  to  imagine  that  I  refrain  from 
principle  or  virtue  from  displaying  powers  that 
I  really  do  not  possess.  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  in  the  least  capable  of  writing  a 
dithyrambic  ode,  or  any  other  kind  of  ode. 

One  is  reminded  by  this  suggestion  of 
poor  Jane  Austen  also  having  to  decline 
to  write  "an  historical  novel  illustrative 
of  the  august  house  of  Coburg,"  The 
young  man  himself  seems  to  liave  had 
some  wild  aspirations  after  authorship, 
but  to  have  feared  criticism. 

The  advantage  of  the  art  of  printing  [says 
his  friendly  Minerva]  is  that  the  mistakes  of 
individuals  in  reasoning  and  writing  will  be 
corrected   in  time  by  the  public,  so  that  the 
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cause  of  truth  cannot  suffer;  and  I  presume 
you  are  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  mind  the 
trifling  mortification  that  the  detection  of  a 
mistake  mii^ht  occasion.  You  know  that  some 
sensible  person  has  observed  that  acknowledg- 
ing a  mistake  is  saying  only  in  other  words 
that  we  are  wiser  to-day  than  we  were  yester- 
day. 

He  seems  at  last  to  have  passed  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  correspondence,  and 
she  writes  as  follows  :  — 

Your  last  letter,  dated  in  June,  was  many 
months  before  it  reached  me.  In  answer  to  all 
your  reproaches  at  my  silence  I  can  only  assure 
you  that  it  was  not  caused  by  any  change  in  my 
opinions  or  good  wishes;  but  I  do  not  carry 
on  what  is  called  a  regular  correspondence 
with  anybody  except  with  one  or  two  of  my 
very  nearest  relations  ;  and  it  is  best  to  tell  the 
plain  truth  that  my  father  particularly  dislikes 
my  writing  letters,  so  I  write  as  few  as  I  pos- 
sibly can. 

XI. 

While  Maria  Edgeworth  was  at  work 
in  her  Irish  home,  successfully  producing 
her  admirable  delineations,  another  wom- 
an, born  some  eight  years  later,  and  living 
in  the  quiet  Hampshire  village  where  the 
elm-trees  spread  so  greenly,  was  also  at 
work,  also  writing  books  that  were  des- 
tined to  influence  many  a  generation,  but 
which  were  meanwhile  waiting  unknown, 
unnoticed.  Do  we  not  all  know  the  story 
of  the  brown  paper  parcel  lying  unopened 
for  years  on  tiie  publisher's  shelf  and 
containing  Henry  Tilney  and  all  his 
capes,  Catherine  Moorland  and  all  her 
romance,  and  the  great  John  Thorpe  him- 
self, uttering  those  valuable  literary  criti- 
c  sms  which  Lord  Macaulay,  writing  to 
his  little  sisters  at  home,  used  to  quote? 
"  Oh,  Lord  !  "  says  John  Thorpe,  "  I 
never  read  novels  ;  I  have  other  things 
to  do,"  A  friend  reminds  us  of  Miss 
Austen's  own  indignant  outburst.  "Only 
a  novel!  only  '  Cecilia,' or  '  Camilla,'or 
'  Belinda ;' or,  in  short,  only  some  work 
in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  mind 
are  displayed,  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  the  happiest  delin- 
eation of  its  varieties,  the  liveliest  effu- 
sions of  wit  and  humor,  are  conveyed  to 
the  world  in  the  best-chosen  language." 
If  the  great  historian,  who  loved  novels 
himself,  had  not  assured  us  that  we  owe 
Miss  Austen  and  Miss  Edgeworth  to  the 
early  influence  of  the  author  of  "Eve- 
lina," one  might  grudge  "Belinda"  to 
such  company. 

"  Pride  and  Prejudice  "  and  "  Northan- 
ger   Abbey"   were   published   about   the 


same  time  as  "Patronage"  and  "Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life."  Tlieirtwo  authors 
illustrate,  curiously  enough,  the  difference 
between  the  national  characteristics  of 
English  and  Irish  — the  breadth,  the  ver- 
satility, the  innate  wit  and  gaiety  of  an 
Irish  mind;  the  comparative  narrowness 
of  range  of  an  English  nature  ;  where,  how 
ever,  we  may  get  humor  and  its  never-fail- 
ing charm.  Long  afterwards  Jane  Austen 
sent  one  of  her  novels  to  Miss  Edgeworth, 
who  appreciated  it  indeed,  as  such  a  mind 
as  hers  could  not  fail  to  do,  but  it  was 
with  no  such  enthusiasm  as  that  which 
she  felt  for  other  more  ambitious  works, 
with  more  of  incident,  power,  knowledge 
of  the  world,  in  the  place  of  that  one 
subtle  quality  of  humor  which  for  some 
persons  outweighs  almost  every  otlier. 
Something,  some  indefinite  sentiment, 
tells  people  where  they  amalgamate  and 
wifh  whom  they  are  intellectually  akin; 
and  by  some  such  process  of  criticism  the 
writer  feels  that  in  this  little  memoir  of 
Miss  Edgeworth  she  has  but  sketched 
the  outer  likeness  of  this  remarkable 
woman's  life  and  genius  ;  and  that  she  has 
scarcely  done  justice  to  very  much  in 
Miss  Edgeworth,  which  so  many  of  the 
foremost  men  of  her  day  could  appreci- 
ate, a  power,  a  versatility,  an  interest  in  ^ 
subjects  for  their  own  sakes,  not  for  the 
sakes  of  those  who  are  interested  in  them, 
which  was  essentially  hers. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  watch  a  writ- 
er's progress  in  the  estimation  of  critics 
and  reviewers.  In  1809  Miss  Edgeworth 
is  moderately  and  respectfully  noticed. 
"  As  a  writer  of  novels  and  tales  she  has 
a  marked  peculiarity,  that  of  venturing  to 
dispense  common  sense  to  her  readers 
and  to  bring  them  within  the  precincts  of 
real  life.  Without  excluding  love  from 
her  pages  she  knows  how  to  assign  to  it 
its  true  limits."  In  1812  the  reviewer, 
more  used  to  hear  the  author's  praises  on 
all  sides,  now  starts  from  a  higher  key, 
and,  as  far  as  truth  to  nature  and  delinea- 
tion of  character  are  concerned,  does  not 
allow  a  rival  except  "  Don  Quixote  "  and 
"Gil  Bias."  The  following  criticism  is 
just  and  more  to  the  point :  — 

To  this  power  of  masterly  and  minute  de- 
lineation of  character  Miss  Edgeworth  adds 
another  which  has  rarely  been  combined  with 
the  former,  that  of  interweaving  the  peculiari- 
ties of  her  persons  with  the  conduct  of  her 
piece,  and  making  them,  without  forgetting  for 
a  moment  their  personal  consistency,  conduce 
to  the  general  lesson.  .  .  .  Her  virtue  and 
vice,  though  copied  exactly  from  nature,  lead 
with  perfect  ease  to  a  moral  conclusion,  and 
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are  finally  punished  or  rewarded  by  means 
which  (rare  as  retribution  in  this  world  is)  ap- 
pear for  the  most  part  neither  inconsistent  nor 
unnatural. 

Then  follows  a  review  of  "  Vivian  "  and 
of  "  The  Absentee,"  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  of  her  works.  We  may 
all  remember  how  Macaulay  once  pro- 
nounced that  the  scene  in  "  The  Absen- 
tee "  where  Lord  Coiambre  discovers 
himself  to  his  tenantry  was  the  best  thing 
of  the  sort  since  the  opening  of  the  twen- 
ty-second book  of  the  Odyssey. 

An  article  by  Lord  Dudley,  which  is 
still  to  be  quoted,  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review  in  1814.  What  he  says  of 
her  works  applies  no  less  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  own  life  than  to  the  principles 
which  she  inculcates. 

The  old  rule  was  for  heroes  and  heroines  to 
fall  suddenly  and  irretrievably  in  love.  If  they 
fell  in  love  with  the  right  person  so  much  the 
better;  if  not,  it  could  not  be  helped,  and  the 
novel  ended  unhappily.  And,  above  all,  it  was 
held  quite  irregular  for  the  most  reasonable 
people  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  their  rea- 
son on  the  most  important  occasion  of  their 
lives.  Miss  Edgeworth  has  presumed  to  treat 
this  mighty  power  with  far  less  reverence.  She 
has  analysed  it  and  found  it  does  not  consist 
of  one  simple  element,  but  that  several  com- 
mon ingredients  enter  into  its  composition  — 
habit,  esteem,  a  belief  of  some  corresponding 
sentiment  and  of  suitableness  in  the  character 
and  circumstances  of  the  party.  She  has  pro- 
nounced that  reason,  timely  and  vigorously 
applied,  is  almost  a  specific,  and,  following  up 
this  bold  empirical  line  of  practice,  she  has 
actually  produced  cases  of  the  entire  cure  of 
persons  who  had  labored  under  its  operation. 
Her  favorite  qualities  are  prudence,  firmness, 
temper,  and  that  active,  vigilant  good  sense 
which,  without  checking  the  course  of  our  kind 
affections,  exercises  its  influence  at  every  mo- 
ment and  surveys  deliberately  the  motives  and 
consequences  of  every  action.  Utility  is  her 
object,  reason  and  experience  her  means. 

XII. 

This  review  of  Lord  Dudley's  must 
have  come  out  after  a  visit  from  the 
Edgeworth  family  to  London  in  1813, 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  most  brilliant 
and  amusing  campaign.  "  I  know  the 
homage  that  was  paid  you,"  wrote  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  speaking  of  the  event,  "and  I 
exulted  in  it  for  your  sake  and  for  my 
sex's  sake."  Miss  Edgeworth  was  at  the 
height  of  her  popularity,  in  good  spirits 
and  good  health.  Mr.  Edgeworth  was 
seventy,  but  he  looked  years  younger, 
and  was  still  in  undiminished  health  and 
vigor.  The  party  was  welcomed,  feted, 
sought  after   everywhere.      Except    that 


they  miss  seeing  Madame  d'Arblay  and 
leave  London  before  the  arrival  of  Ma- 
daiVie  de  Stael,  they  seem  to  have  come  in 
for  everything  that  was  brilliant,  fashion- 
able, and  entertaining.  They  breakfast 
with  poets,  they  sup  with  marquises,  they 
call  upon  duchesses  and  scientific  men. 
xMaria's  old  friend  the  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington is  not  less  her  friend  than  she  was 
in  County  Longford.  Every  one  likes 
them  and  comes  knocking  at  their  lodg- 
ing-house door  while  Maria  up-stairs  is 
writing  a  letter,  standing  at  a  chest  of 
drawers.  "Miss  Edgeworth  is  delight- 
ful," says  Tom  Moore,  "  not  from  display, 
but  from  repose  and  unaffectedness,  the 
least  pretending  person."  Even  Lord 
Byron  writes  warmly  of  the  authoress 
whose  company  is  so  grateful,  and  who 
goes  her  simple,  pleasant  way  cheerful 
and  bringing  kind  cheer,  and  making 
friends  with  the  children  as  well  as  with 
the  elders.  Many  of  these  children  in 
their  lives  fully  justified  her  interest, 
children  whom  we  in  turn  have  known 
and  looked  up  to  as  distinguished  grey- 
headed men. 

Some  one  once  asked  Miss  Edgeworth 
how  she  came  to  understand  children  as 
she  did,  what  charm  she  used  to  win  them. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  said  kindly;  "I  lie 
down  and  let  them  crawl  over  me."  She 
was  greatly  pleased  on  one  occasion  when 
at  a  crowded  party  a  little  girl  suddenly 
started  forth,  looked  at  her  hard,  and  said, 
"I  like  simple  Susan  best,"  and  rushed 
away  overwhelmed  at  her  own  audacity. 
The  same  lady  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion  asked  her  a  question  which  we 
must  all  be  grateful  to  have  solved  for  us 
—  how  it  happened  that  the  respective 
places  of  Laura  and  Rosamond  came  to 
be  transposed  in  "  Patronage,"  Laura 
having  been  the  wiser  elder  sister  in  "  The 
Purple  Jar,"  and  appearing  suddenly  as 
the  younger  in  the  novel.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  laughed  and  said  that  Laura  had 
been  so  preternaturally  wise  and  thought- 
ful as  a  child,  she  could  never  have  kept 
her  up  to  the  mark,  and  so  she  thought  it 
best  to  change  the  character  altogether. 

During  one  of  her  visits  to  London 
Miss  Edgeworth  went  to  dine  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Marshall;  and  his  daughter, 
Lady  Monteagle,  tells  a  little  story  which 
gives  an  impression,  and  a  kind  one,  of 
the  celebrated  guest.  Everything  had 
been  prepared  in  her  honor,  the  lights 
lighted,  the  viands  were  cooked.  Dinner 
was  announced,  and  some  important  per- 
son was  brought  forward  to  hand  Miss 
Edgeworth  down,  when  it  was  discovered 
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that  she  had  vanished.  For  a  moment  the 
company  and  the  dinner  were  all  at  a 
standstill.  She  was  a  small  person,  but 
diligent  search  was  made.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  had  last  been  seen  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  house,  and  she  was  eventually 
found  in  the  back  kitchen,  escorted  by  the 
said  children,  who,  having  confided  their 
private  affairs  to  her  sympathetic  ear,  had 
finally  invited  her  to  come  with  them  and 
see  some  rabbits  which  they  were  rearing 
down  below.  A  lady  who  used  to  live  at 
Clifton  as  a  little  g'irl,  and  to  be  some- 
times prescribed  for  by  Dr.  King,  was 
once  brought  up  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  and 
she  told  me  how  very  much  puzzled  she 
felt  when  the  bright  old  lady,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  said,  "  Well,  my  dear,  how 
do  you  do,  and  how  is  my  excellent  broth- 
er-in-law?" One  can  imagine  what  a 
vague  sort  of  being  an  "excellent  broth- 
er-in-law "  would  seem  to  a  very  young 
child. 

We  read  in  Miss  Edgeworth's  memoir 
of  her  father  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  recov- 
ered from  his  serious  illness  in  1814  to 
enjoy  a  few  more  years  of  life  among  his 
friends,  his  children,  and  his  experiments. 
His  good  humor  and  good  spirits  were 
undiminished,  and  he  used  to  quote  an 
old  friend's  praise  of  "  the  privileges  and 
convenience  of  old  age."  He  was  sev- 
enty, but  he  seems  to  have  continued  his 
own  education  to  the  end  of  life.  "  With- 
out affecting  to  be  young,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  prevent  any  of  his  faculties  from 
sinking  into  the  indolent  state  which  por- 
tends their  decay,"  and  his  daughter  says 
that  he  went  on  learning  to  the  last,  cor- 
recting his  faults  and  practising  his  mem- 
ory by  various  devices,  so  that  it  even 
improved  with  age. 

In  one  of  his  last  letters  to  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort, his  wife^s  mother,  he  speaks  with  no 
little  paternal  pleasure  of  his  home  and 
his  children  :  "  Such  excellent  principles, 
such  just  views  of  human  life  and  man- 
ners, such  cultivated  understandings,  such 
charming  tempers  make  a  little  Paradise 
about  me;"  while  with  regard  to  his 
daughter's  works  he  adds  concerning  the 
book  which  was  about  to  appear,  "If  Ma- 
ria's tales  fail  with  the  public,  you  will 
hear  of  my  hanging  myself." 

Mr.  Edgeworth  died  in  the  summer  of 
1817,  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  family, 
grateful,  as  he  says,  to  Providence  for 
allowing  his  body  to  perish  before  his 
mind. 

During  the  melancholy  months  which  suc- 
ceeded her  father's  death  Maria  hardly  wrote 
any  letters  ;  her  sight  was  in  a  most  alarming 
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state.  The  tears,  she  said,  felt  in  her  eyes  like 
the  cutting  of  a  knife.  She  had  overworked 
them  all  the  previous  winter,  sitting  up  at  night 
and  struggling  with  her  grief  as  she  wrote 
"  Ormond."  She  was  now  unable  to  use  them 
without  pain.  .  .  .  Edgeworthtown  now  be- 
longed to  Lovell,  the  eldest  surviving  brother, 
but  he  wished  it  to  continue  the  home  of  the 
family.  Maria  set  to  work  to  complete  her 
father's  memoirs  and  to  fulfil  his  last  wish. 

It  was  not  without  great  hesitation  and 
anxiety  that  she  set  to  work  to  complete 
her  father's  *'  Life."  There  is  a  touching 
sentence  in  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Ruxton. 
"  I  felt  the  happiness  of  my  life  was  at 
stake.  Even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  praised  it  and  you  had  been  dissatis- 
fied, how  miserable  should  I  have  been  !  " 
And  there  is  another  sentence  written  at 
Bowood,  very  sad  and  full  of  remem- 
brance. "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  and  was  left  alive  after  every- 
body else."  The  book  came  out,  and 
many  things  were  said  about  it,  not  all 
praise.  The  Quarterly  was  so  spiteful 
and  intolerant  that  it  seemed  almost  per- 
sonal in  its  violence.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  a  great  loss  to  the  world  had 
this  curious  and  interesting  memoir  never 
been  published,  but  at  the  time  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  phrases  and  expressions 
of  opinions  which  Mr.  Edgeworth  had 
never  specially  professed  seemed  greatly 
to  offend  the  reviewers. 

The  worst  of  these  attacks  Miss  Edge- 
worth  never  read,  and  the  task  finished, 
the  sad  months  over,  the  poor  eyes  re- 
covered, she  crossed  to  England. 

XIII. 

One  is  glad  to  her  of  her  away  and  at 
Bowood  in  good  company,  in  all  senses  of 
the  word.  Her  old  friend  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  now  Lord  Lansdowne,  was  still  her 
friend  and  full  of  kindness.  Outside  the 
house  spread  a  green  deer-park  to  rest 
her  tired  eyes,  w'ithin  were  pleasant  and 
delightful  companions  to  cheer  her  soul. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was  there,  of  whom 
she  speaks  with  affectionate  admiration, 
as  she  does  of  her  kind  host  and  hostess. 
"  I  much  enjoy  the  sight  of  Lady  Lans- 
downe's  happiness  with  her  husband  and 
her  children.  Beauty,  fortune,  cultivated 
society  all  united  —  in  short,  everything 
that  the  most  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
could  wish.  She  is  so  amiable  and  de- 
sirous to  make  others  happy." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  power  of  making 
other  people  see  with  her  eyes  is  very 
remarkable  in  all  these  letters  ;  with  a 
little  imagination  one  could  almost  feel  as 
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if  one  might  be  able  to  travel  back  into 
the  pleasant  society  in  which  she  lived. 
When  she  goes  abroad  soon  after  with 
her  two  younger  sisters  (Fanny,  the  baby 
whose  head  so  nearly  came  off  in  her 
arms,  and  Harriet,  who  have  both  grown 
up  by  this  time  to  be  pretty  and  elegant 
young  ladies),  the  sisters  arc  made  wel- 
come everywhere.  In  Paris,  as  in  Lon- 
don, troops  of  acquaintance  came  forward 
to  receive  **  Madame  Maria  et  mesdemoi- 
selles  ses  soeurs,"  as  they  used  to  be  an- 
nounced. Most  of  their  old  friends  were 
there  still;  only  the  children  had  grown 
up  and  were  now  new  friends  to  be 
greeted.  It  is  a  confusion  of  names  in 
visionary  succession,  comprising  English 
people  no  less  than  French.  Miss  Edge- 
worth  notes  it  all  with  a  sure  hand  and 
true  pen  ;  it  is  as  one  of  the  sketch-books 
of  a  great  painter,  where  whole  pictures 
are  indicated  in  a  few  just  lines.  Here  is 
a  peep  at  the  Abbaye  aux  Bois  in  1820:  — 

We  went  to  Madame  Recamier  in  her  con- 
vent, I'Abbaye  aux  Bois,  up  seventy-eight  steps. 
All  came  in  with  asthma.  Elegant  room  ;  she 
as  elegant  as  ever.  Matthieu  de  Montmorenci, 
the  ex-Queen  of  Sweden,  Madame  de  Boigne, 
a  charming  woman,  and  Madame  la  M'arechale 

de ,  a  battered  beauty,  smelling  of  garlic 

and  screeching  in  vain  to  pass  as  a  wit.  .  .  . 
JMadame  Recamier  has  no  more  taken  the  veil 
than  I  have,  and  is  as  little  likely  to  do  it.  She 
is  quite  beautiful ;  she  dresses  herself  and  her 
little  room  with  elegant  simplicity,  and  lives 
in  a  convent  only  because  it  is  cheap  and  re- 
spectable. 

One  sees  it  all,  the  convent,  the  com- 
pany, the  last  refrain  of  former  triumphs, 
the  faithful  romantic  Matthieu  de  Mont- 
morenci, and  above  all  the  poor  Mardchale, 
who  will  screech  forever  in  her  garlic. 
Let  us  turn  the  page,  we  find  another 
picture  from  these  not  long  past  days  :  — 

Breakfast  at  Camille  Jordan's  ;  it  was  half 
past  twelve  before  the  company  assembled, 
and  we  had  an  hour's  delightful  conversation 
with  Camille  Jordan  and  his  wife  in  her  spot- 
less white  muslin  and  little  cap,  sitting  at  her 
husband's  feet  as  he  lay  on  the  sofa  ;  as  clean, 
as  nice,  as  fresh,  as  thoughtless  of  herself  as 
my  mother.  At  this  breakfast  we  saw  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  that  party  who 
call  themselves  "  les  Doctrinaires"  and  say 
they  are  more  attached  to  measures  than  to 
men. 

Here  is  another  portrait  of  a  portrait 
and  its  painter  :  — 

Princess  Potemkin  is  a  Russian,  but  she  has 
all  the  grace,  softness,  winning  manner  of  the 
Polish  ladies.  Oval  face,  pale,  with  the  finest, 
softest,  most  expressive  chestnut  dark  eyes. 


She  has  a  sort  of  politeness  which  pleases 
peculiarly,  a  mixture  of  the  ease  of  high  rank 
and  early  habit  with  something  that  is  senti- 
mental without  affectation.  Madame  le  Brun 
is  painting  her  picture.  Madame  le  Brun  is 
sixty-six,  with  great  vivacity  as  well  as  genius, 
and  better  worth  seeing  than  her  pictures,  for 
though  they  are  speaking  she  speaks. 

Another  visit  the  sisters  paid,  which 
will  interest  the  readers  of  Madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelin's  memoirs  of  the  war  in 
the  Vendde :  — 

In  a  small  bedroom,  well  furnished,  with  a 
fire  just  lighted,  we  found  Madame  de  la 
Rochejaquelin  on  the  sofa;  her  two  daughters 
at  work,  one  spinning  with  a  distaff,  the  other 
embroidering  muslin.  Madame  is  a  fat  woman 
with  a  broad,  round,  fair  face  and  a  most  be- 
nevolent expression,  her  hair  cut  short  and 
perfectly  grey  as  seen  under  her  cap  ;  the  rest 
of  the  face  much  too  young  for  such  grey 
locks  ;  and  though  her  face  and  bundled  form 
all  squashed  on  to  a  sofa  did  not  at  first  prom- 
ise much  of  gentility,  you  could  not  hear  her 
speak  or  hear  her  for  three  minutes  without 
perceiving  that  she  was  well-born  and  well- 
bred. 

Madame  de  la  Rochejaquelin  seems  to 
have  confided  in  Miss  Edgeworth. 

"  I  am  always  sorry  when  any  stranger  sees 
me,  parce  queje  sais  queje  detruis  touie  illusion, 
ye  sais  que  je  devrais  avoir  I' air  d'line  heroine.'''* 
She  is  much  better  than  a  heroine ;  she  is 
benevolence  and  truth  itself. 

We  must  not  forget  the  scientific  world 
where  Madame  Maria  was  no  less  at 
home  than  in  fashionable  literary  cliques. 
The  sisters  saw  something  of  Cuvier  at 
Paris  ;  in  Switzerland  they  travelled  with 
the  Aragos.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
the  Marcets  at  Geneva  when  they  stopped 
at  Coppet,  where  Miss  Edgeworth  was 
always  specially  happy  in  the  society  of 
Madame  Auguste  de  Stael  and  Madame 
de  Broglie.  But  Switzerland  is  not  one 
of  the  places  where  only  human  beings 
are  in  the  ascendant;  other  influences 
there  are  almost  stronger  than  human 
ones.  "I  did  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  I  should  feel  so  much  pleasure  from 
the  beauties  of  nature  as  I  have  done 
since  I  came  to  this  country.  The  first 
moment  when  I  saw  Mont  Blanc  will  re- 
main an  era  in  my  life  —  a  new  idea,  a 
new  feeling  standing  alone  in  the  mind." 
Miss  Edgeworth  presently  comes  down 
from  her  mountain  heights  and,  full  of 
interest,  throws  herself  into  the  talk  of 
her  friends  at  Coppet  and  Geneva,  from 
which  she  quotes  as  it  occurs  to  her. 
Here  is  Rocca's  indignant  speech  to  Lord 
Byron,  who  was  abusing  the  stupidity  of 
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the  Genevese.  "Eh!  milord,  pourquoi 
venir  vous  fourrer  parmi  ces  honnetes 
«ens  ?  "  There  is  Arago's  curious  anec- 
dote of  Napoleon,  who  sent  for  him  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  offering  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  accompany  liim  to  Amer- 
ica. The  emperor-, had  formed  a  project 
for  founding  a  scientific  colony  in  the  New 
World.  Arago  was  so  indignant  with  him 
for  abandoning  his  troops  that  he  would 
have  nothing  to  say  to  the  plan.  A  far 
more  touciiing  story  is  Dr.  Marcet's  ac- 
count of  Josephine.  "Poor  Josephine! 
Do  you  remember  Dr.  Marcet's  telling 
us  that  when  he  breakfasted  with  her 
she  said,  pointing  to  her  flowers,  'These 
are  my  subjects.  I  try  to  make  them 
happy'?" 

Among  other  expeditions  they  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  home  of  the  author  of  a 
work  for  which  Miss  Edgeworth  seems 
to  have  entertained  a  mysterious  enthusi- 
asm. Tlie  novel  was  called  "  Caroline 
de  Lichfield,"  and  was  so  much  admired 
at  the  time  that  Miss  Seward  mentions  a 
gentleman  who  wrote  from  abroad  to  pro- 
pose for  the  hand  of  the  authoress,  and 
who,  more  fortunate  than  the  poor  Cheva- 
lier Edelcrantz,  was  not  refused  by  the 
lady.  Perhaps  some  similarity  of  expe- 
rience may  have  led  Maria  Edgeworth  to 
wish  for  the  lady's  acquaintance.  Hap- 
pily time  was  past  for  Miss  Edgeworth  to 
look  back  ;  her  life  was  now  shaped  and 
moulded  in  its  own  groove  ;  the  consider- 
ation, the  variety,  the  difficulties  of  un- 
married life  were  hers,  its  agreeable 
change,  its  monotony  of  feeling  and  of 
unselfish  happiness,  compared  with  the 
necessary  regularity,  the  more  personal 
felicity,  the  less  liberal  interests  of  the 
married.  Her  life  seems  to  have  been 
full  to  overflowing  of  practical  occupation 
and  conside'ration  for  others.  What 
changing  scenes  and  colors,  what  a  num- 
ber of  voices,  what  a  crowd  of  outstretched 
hands,  what  interesting  processions  of 
people  pass  across  her  path  !  There  is 
something  of  her  father's  optimism  and 
simplicity  of  nature  in  her  unceasing 
brightness  and  activity,  in  her  resolutions 
to  improve  as  time  goes  on.  Her  young 
brothers  and  sisters  grow  to  be  men  and 
women:  with  her  sisters' marriages  new 
interests  touch  her  warm  heart.  Between 
her  and  the  brothers  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration'who  did  not  turn  to  her  as  a  sort 
of  mother  there  may  have  been  too  great 
a  difference  of  age  for  that  companionship 
to  continue  which  often  exists  between  a 
cliild  and  a  grown-up  person.  So  at  least 
one  is  led  to  believe  was  the  case  as  re- 
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gards  one  of  them,  mentioned  in  a  memoir 
which  has  recently  appeared.  But  to  her 
sisters  she  could  be  friend,  protector, 
chaperone,  sympathizing  companion,  and 
elder  sister  to  the  end  of  her  days.  We 
hear  of  them  all  at  Bowood  again  on  their 
way  back  to  Ireland,  and  then  we  find 
them  all  at  home  settling  down  to  the  old 
life,  Maria  reading  S^vignd  of  whom  she 
never  tires. 

XIV. 
One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  sympa- 
thetic incidents  in  Maria Edgeworth's  life 
was  a  subsequent  expedition  to  Abbots- 
ford  and  the  pleasure  she  gave  to  its  mas- 
ter. They  first  met  in  Edinburgh,  and  her 
short  account  conjures  up  the  whole  scene 
before  us : — 

Ten  o'clock  struck  as  I  read  his  note.  We 
were  tired,  we  were  not  fit  to  be  seen,  but  I 
thought  it  right  to  accept  Walter  Scott's  cor- 
dial invitation,  sent  for  a  hackney  coach,  and 
just  as  we  were,  without  dressing,  we  went. 
As  the  coach  stopped  we  saw  the  hall  lighted, 
and  the  moment  the  door  opened  heard  the 
joyous  sounds  of  loud  singing.  Three  ser- 
vants' "  The  Miss  Edgeworths  J  "  sounded  from 
hall  to  landing-place,  and  as  I  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  anteroom  I  heard  the  first  sound 
of  Walter  Scott's  voice  —  "The  Miss  P2dge- 
worths  come!  "  The  room  was  lighted  by  only 
one  globe  lamp  ;  a  circle  were  singing  loud  and 
beating  time  :  all  stopped  in  an  instant. _ 

Is  not  this  picture  complete  ?  Scott 
himself  she  describes  as  "full  of  genius 
without  the  slightest  effort  at  expression, 
delightfully  natural,  more  lame  but  not  so 
unwieldy  as  she  expected."  Lady  Scott 
she  goes  on  to  sketch  in  some  half-dozen 
words,  "  French,  large  dark  eyes,  civil 
and  good-natured." 

When  we  wakened  the  next  morning  the 
whole  scene  of  the  preceding  night  seemed 
like  a  dream  [she  continues] ;  however  at 
twelve  came  the  real  Lady  Scott,  and  we  called 
for  Scott  at  the  Parliament  House,  who  came 
out  of  the  Courts  with  joyous  face,  as  if  he  had 
nothing  on  earth  to  do  or  to  think  of  but  to 
show  us  Edinburgh. 

In  her  quick,  discriminating  way  she  looks 
round  and  notes  them  all  one  by  one. 

Mr.  Lockhart  is  reserved  and  silent,  but  he 
appears  to  have  much  sensibility  under  this 
reserve.  Mrs.  Lockhart  is  very  pleasing  —  a 
slight,  elegant  figure  and  graceful  simplicity  of 
manner,  perfectly  natural.  There  is  something 
most  winning  in  her  affectionate  manner  to  her 
father.     He  dotes  upon  her. 

A  serious  illness  intervened  for  poor 
Maria  before  she  and  her  devoted  young 
nurses    could    reach    Abbotsford    itself. 
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There  she  began  to  recover,  and  Lady 
Scott  watched  over  her  and  prescribed 
for  her  with  the  most  tender  care  and 
kindness.  "  Lady  Scott  felt  the  attention 
and  respect  Maria  showed  to  her,  perceiv- 
inof  that  she  valued  her  and  treated  her  as 
a  friend,"  says  Mrs.  Edgeworth ;  "not, 
as  too  many  of  Sir  Walter's  guests  did, 
with  neglect."  This  is  Miss  Edgeworth's 
description  of  the  Abbotsford  family  life: 

It  is  quite  delightful  to  see  Scott  and  his 
family  in  the  country;  breakfast,  dinner,  sup- 
per, the  same  flow  vi  kindness,  fondness,  and 
genius,  far,  far  surpassing  his  works,  his  let- 
ters, and  all  my  hopes  and  imagination.  His 
Castle  of  Abbotsford  is  magnificent,  but  I  for- 
get it  in  thinking  of  him. 

The  return  visit,  when  Scotland  visited 
Ireland,  was  no  less  successful. 

Maria  and  my  daughter  Harriet  accompanied 
Sir  Walter  and  Miss  Scott,  Mr.  Lockhart,  and 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Scott  to  Killarney.  They 
travelled  in  an  open  caleche  of  Sir  Walter's. . . . 

Sir  Walter  was,  like  Maria,  never  put  out 
by  discomforts  on  a  journey,  but  always  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  everything  and  to  find 
amusement  in  every  incident.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  Maria's  eagerness  for  everybody's 
comfort,  and  diverted  himselt  with  her  admira- 
tion of  a  green  baize-covered  door  at  the  inn 
at  Killarney.  "Miss  Edgeworth,  you  are  so 
mightily  pleased  with  that  door,  I  think  you 
will  carry  it  away  with  you  to  Edgeworth- 
town." 

Miss  Edgeworth's  friendships  were 
certainly  very  remarkable,  and  comprise 
almost  all  the  interesting  people  of  her 
day  in  France  as  well  as  in  England. 
She  was  liked,  trusted,  surrounded,  and 
she  appears  to  have  had  the  art  of  win- 
ning to  her  all  the  great  men.  We  know 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  addressed  verses 
to  her;  there  are  pleasant  intimations  of 
her  acquaintance  with  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Romilly,  Moore,  and  Rogers,  and 
that  most  delightful  of  human  beings 
Sydney  Smith,  whom  she  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated and  admired.  Describing  her 
brother  Frank,  she  says,  somewhere,  "  I 
am  much  inclined  to  think  that  he  has  a 
natural  genius  for  happiness;  in  other 
words,  as  Sydney  Smith  would  sa.y,  ^rea^ 
hereditary  constitutional  joyP  "  To  at- 
tempt to  Boswell  Sydney  Smith's  conver- 
sation would  be  to  outboswell  Boswell," 
she  writes  in  another  letter  home;  but 
in  Lady  Holland's  memoir  of  her  father 
there  is  a  pleasant  little  account  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  herself,  "  delightful,  clever, 
and  sensible,"  listening  to  Sydney  Smith. 
She  seems  to  have  gone  the  round  of  his 
parish   with  him  while  he  scolded,  doc- 


tored, joked  his  poor  people  according  to 
their  needs. 

*'  During  her  visit  she  saw  much  of  my 
father,"  says  Lady  Holland;  "and  her 
talents  as  well  as  her  thorough  knowledge 
and  love  of  Ireland  made  her  conversa- 
tion peculiarly  agreeable  to  him."  On 
her  side  Maria  writes  warmly  desiring 
that  some  Irish  bishopric  might  be  forced 
upon  Sydney  Smith,  which  "  his  own 
sense  of  natural  charity  and  humanity 
would  forbid  him  refuse.  ...  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  —  such  an  eye  as  his 
—  he  would  see  all  our  manifold  jjriev- 
ances  up  and  down  the  country.  One 
word,  one  bon  mot  of  his,  would  do  more 

for  us,  I  guess,  than  's  four  hundred 

pages  and  all  the  like  with  which  we  have 
been  bored." 

The  two  knew  how  to  make  good  com- 
pany for  one  another;  the  quiet  Jeanie 
Deans  body  could  listen  as  well  as  give 
out.  We  are  told  that  it  was  not  so  much 
that  she  said  brilliant  things,  but  that  a 
general  perfume  of  wit  ran  through  her 
conversation,  and  she  most  certainly  had 
the  gift  of  appreciating  the  good  things 
of  others.  Whether  in  that  "scene  of 
simplicity,  truth,  and  nature"  a  London 
rout,  or  in  some  quiet  Hampstead  parlor 
talking  to  an  old  friend,  or  in  her  own 
home  among  books  and  ^relations  and  in- 
terests of  every  sort.  Miss  Edgeworth 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  the  same, 
with  presence  of  mind  and  presence  of 
heart  too,  ready  to  respond  to  everything. 
I  think  her  warmth  of  heart  shines  even 
brighter  than  her  wit  at  times.  "  I  could 
not  bear  the  idea  that  you  suspected  me 
of  being  so  weak,  so  vain,  so  senseless," 
she  once  wrote  to  Mrs.  Barbauld,  "as  to 
have  my  head  turned  by  a  little  fashion- 
able flattery."  If  her  head  was  not  turned 
it  must  have  been  because  her  spirit  was 
stout  enough  to  withstand  the  world's  al- 
most irresistible  influence. 

Not  only  the  great  men  but  the<women 
too  are  among  her  friends.  She  writes 
prettily  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  with  her 
smiling  eyes  and  pink  color,  her  soft  voice, 
strong,  well-bred  Scotch  accent,  timid, 
not  disqualifying  timid,  but  naturally  mod- 
est. "  While  her  head  is  among  the  stars 
her  feet  are  firm  upon  the  earth."  She  is 
"delighted"  with  a  criticism  of  Madame 
de  Stael's,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Dumont. 
"  Vraiment  elle  dtait  digne  de  I'enthousi- 
asme,  mais  elle  se  perd  dans  votre  triste 
utility."  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
this  should  have  given  Miss  Edgeworth 
sa»much  pleasure;  and  here  finally  is  a 
little  vision   conjured   up   for   us   of  her 
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meeting  with  Mrs.  Fry  among  her  pris- 
oners. 

Little  doors,  and  thick  doors,  and  doors  of 
all  sorts  were  unbolted  and  unlocked,  and  on  we 
went  through  dreary  but  clean  passages  till  we 
came  to  a  room  where  rows  of  empty  benches 
fronted  us,  a  table  on  which  lay  a  large  Bible. 
Several  ladies  and  gentlemen  entered,  took 
their  seats  on  benches  at  either  side  of  the 
table  in  silence.  Enter  Mrs.  Fry  in  a  drab- 
colored  silk  cloak  and  a  plain,  borderless 
Quaker  cap,  a  most  benevolent  countenance, 
calm,  benign.  "  I  must  make  an  enquiry.  Is 
Maria  Edgeworth  here?"  And  when  I  went 
forward  she  bade  me  come  and  sit  beside  her. 
Her  first  smile  as  she  looked  upon  me  I  can 
never  forget.  The  prisoners  came  in  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  ranged  themselves  upon 
the  benches. 

XV. 

"  In  this  my  sixtieth  year,  to  commence 
in  a  few  days,"  says  Miss  Edgeworth, 
writing  to  her  cousin  Margaret  Ruxton, 
"  I  am  resolved  to  make  great  progress." 
«'  Rosamond  at  sixty,"  says  Miss  Ruxton, 
touched  and  amused.  Her  resolutions 
were  not  idle. 

"  The  universal  difficulties  of  the  money 
market  in  the  year  1826  were  felt  by  us," 
sa3'S  Mrs.  Edgeworth  in  her  memoir, 
"a'nd  Maria,  who  since  her  father's  death 
had  given  up  rent-receiving,  now  resumed 
it;  undertook  the  management  of  her 
brother  Lovell's  affairs,  which  she  con- 
ducted with  consummate  skill  and  perse- 
verance, and  weathered  the  storm  that 
swamped  so  many  in  this  financial  crisis." 
We  also  hear  of  an  opportune  windfall  in 
the  shape  of  some  valuable  diamonds, 
which  an  old  lady,  a  distant  relation,  left 
in  her  will  to  Miss  Edgeworth,  who  sold 
them  and  built  a  market-house  for  Edge- 
worthtown  with  the  proceeds. 

April  8,  1827.  —  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  high 
good  humor  and  good  spirits,  in  consequence 
of  having  received  the  whole  of  Lovell's  half- 
year's  rents  in  full,  with  pleasure  to  the  tenants 
and  without  the  least  fatigue  or  anxiety  to  my- 
self. 

It  was  about  this  time  her  novel  of 
"  Helen  "  was  written,  the  last  of  her 
books,  the  only  one  that  her  father  had 
not  revised.  There  is  a  vivid  account 
given  by  one  of  her  brothers  of  the  fam- 
ily assembled  in  the  library  to  hear  the 
manuscript  read  out,  of  their  anxiety  and 
their  pleasure  as  they  realized  how  good 
it  was,  how  spirited,  how  well  equal  to 
her  standard.  Ticknor,  in  his  account  of 
Miss  Edgeworth,  says  that  the  talk  of 
Lady  Davenant  in  "  Helen  "  is  very  like 
Miss    Edgeworth's    own    manner.      His 
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visit  to  Edgeworthtown  was  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  the  book.  His  descrip- 
tion, if  only  for  her  mention  of  her  father, 
is  worth  quoting:  — 

As  we  drove  to  the  door  Miss  Edgeworth 
came  out  to  meet  us,  a  small,  short,  spare 
body  of  about  sixty-seven,  with  extremely  frank 
and  kind  manners,  but  who  always  looks 
straight  into  your  face  with  a  pair  of  mild  deep 
grey  eyes  whenever  she  speaks  to  you.  With 
characteristic  directness  she  did  not  take  us 
into  the  library  until  she  had  told  us  that  we 
should  find  there  Mrs.  Alison,  of  Edinburgh, 
and  her  aunt.  Miss  Sneyd,  a  person  very  old 
and  infirm,  and  that  the  only  other  persons 
constituting  the  family  were  Mrs.  Edgeworth, 
Miss  Honora  Edgeworth,  and  Dr.  Alison,  a 
physician.  .  .  .  Miss  Edgeworth's  conversa- 
tion was  always  ready,  as  full  of  vivacity  and 
variety  as  I  can  imagine.  .  .  .  She  was  dis- 
posed to  defend  everybody,  even  Lady  Mor- 
gan, as  far  as  she  could.  And  in  her  inter- 
course with  her  family  she  was  quite  delightful, 
referring  constantly  to  Mrs.  Edgeworth,  who 
seems  to  be  the  authority  in  all  matters  of  fact, 
and  most  kindly  repeating  jokes  to  her  infirm 
aunt,  Miss  Sneyd,  who  cannot  hear  them,  and 
who  seems  to  have  for  her  the  most  unbounded 
affection  and  admiration.  .  .  .  About  herself 
as  an  author  she  seems  to  have  no  reserve  or 
secrets.  She  spoke  with  great  kindness  and 
pleasure  of  a  letter  I  brought  to  her  from  Mr. 
Peabody,  explaining  some  passage  in  his  re- 
view of  "  Helen  "  which  had  troubled  her  from 
its  allusion  to  her  father.  "  But,"  she  added, 
"  no  one  can  know  what  I  owe  to  my  father. 
He  advised  and  directed  me  in  everything.  I 
never  could  have  done  anything  without  him. 
There  are  things  I  cannot  be  mistaken  about, 
though  other  people  can.  I  know  them."  As 
she  said  this  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  and 
her  whole  person  was  moved.  ...  It  was, 
therefore,  something  of  a  trial  to  talk  so  bril- 
liantly and  variously  as  she  did  from  nine  in 
the  morning  to  past  eleven  at  night. 

She  was  unfeignedly  glad  to  see  good 
company.  Here  is  her  account  of  an- 
other visitor:  — 

Sept.  26.  —  The  day  before  yesterday  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  by  telling  who  among  lit- 
erary and  scientific  people  we  should  wish  to 
come  here  next.  Francis  said  Coleridge ;  I 
said  Herschell.  Yesterday  morning,  as  I  was 
returning  from  my  morning  walk  at  half  past 
eight,  1  saw  a  bonnetless  maid  in  the  walk, 
with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  in  search  of  me. 
When  I  opened  the  letter  I  found  it  was  from 
Mr.  Herschell,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for  an 
answer  at  Mr.  Briggs's  inn.  I  have  seldom 
been  so  agreeably  surprised,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone  and  that  he  has  spent  twenty-four  hours 
here,  if  the  fairy  were  to  ask  me  the  question 
again  I  should  still  more  eagerly  say,  "Mr. 
Herschall,  ma'am,  if  you  please." 

She  still  came  over  to   England  from 
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time  to  time,  visiting  at  her  sisters' 
houses.  Honora  was  now  Lady  Beau- 
fort ;  another  sister,  Fanny,  the  object  of 
her  closest  and  most  tender  affection, 
was  Mrs.  Lestock  Wilson.  Age  brought 
no  change  in  her  mode  of  life.  Time 
passes  with  tranquil  steps,  for  her  not 
hasting  unduly.  "  I  am  perfect,"  she 
writes  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  to  her 
stepmother  of  seventy-two,  "so  no  more 
about  it,  and  thank  you  from  my  heart 
and  every  component  part  of  my  precious 
self  for  all  the  care,  and  successful  care, 
you  have  taken  of  me,  your  old  petted 
nurseling." 

Alas  !  it  is  sad  to  realize  that  quite  late 
in  life  fresh  sorrows  fell  upon  this  warm- 
hearted woman.  Troubles  gather;  young 
sisters  fade  away  in  their  beauty  and 
happiness.  But  in  sad  times  and  good 
times  the  old  home  is  still  unchanged,  and 
remains  for  those  that  are  left  to  turn  to 
for  shelter,  for  help  and  consolation.  To 
the  very  last  Miss  Edgeworlh  kept  up  her 
reading,  her  correspondence,  her  energy. 
All  along  we  have  heard  of  her  active 
habits  —  out  in  the  early  morning  in  her 
garden,  coming  in  to  the  nine  o'clock 
breakfast  with  her  hands  full  of  roses, 
sitting  by  and  talking  and  reading  her 
letters  while  the  others  ate.  Her  last 
letter  to  her  old  friend  Sir  Henry  Holland 
was  after  reading  the  first  volume  of  Lord 
Macaulay's  history.  Sir  Henry  took  the 
letter  to  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  so 
much  struck  by  its  discrimination  that  he 
asked  leave  to  keep  it. 

She  was  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
and  we  find  her  laughing  kindly  at  the 
anxiety  of  her  sister  and  brother-in-law, 
who  had  heard  of  her  climbing  a  ladder 
to  wind  up  an  old  clock  at  Edgeworth- 
town.  "  I  am  heartily  obliged  and  de- 
lighted by  your  being  such  a  goose  and 
Richard  such  a  gander,"  she  says,  "as 
to  be  frightened  out  of  your  wits  by  my 
climbing  a  ladder  to  take  off  the  top  of 
the  clock."  She  had  not  felt  that  there 
was  anything  to  fear  as  once  again  she 
set  the  time  that  was  so  nearly  at  an  end 
for  her.  Her  share  of  life's  hours  had 
been  well  spent  and  well  enjoyed;  with  a 
peaceful  and  steady  hand  and  tranquil 
heart  she  might  mark  the  dial  for  others 
whose  hours  were  still  to  come. 

Mrs.  Edgeworth's  own  words  tell  all 
that  remains  to  be  told. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  May  22,  1849,  that 
she  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  after  a  few  hours 
breathed  her  last  in  my  arms.  She  had  always 
wished  to  die  quickly,  at  home,  and  that  I 


should  be  with  her.  All  her  wishes  were  ful- 
filled. She  was  gone,  and  nothing  like  her 
agafin  can  we  see  in  this  world. 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE  CURE'S   SISTER. 

BY   F.    E.    M.    NOTLEY,    AUTHOR   OF 
"OLIVE   VARCOE." 

VI. 

The  story  Monsieur  de  St.  Erme  told 
me  was  one  of  youth,  of  passion,  of  sor- 
row. It  was  one  of  those  love-affairs, 
which  never  could  happen  in  England, 
and  which  it  is  just  to  say  rarely  occur 
among  our  Continental  neighbors.  The 
families  of  De  la  Roche  and  St.  Erme,  be- 
ing within  three  leagues  of  each  other, 
and  having  therefore  an  hereditary  feud 
and  jealousy  to  keep  up,  suddenly  agreed 
to  sink  these  agreeable  feelings  in  an  alli- 
ance between  the  son  and  daughter  of 
their  respective  houses.  The  young  peo- 
ple \^^XQ.  fiances^  and  the  old  folks  being 
very  hot  in  their  new  friendship,  allowed 
them  to  be  more  together  than  is  usually 
permitted  by  French  and  Belgian  eti- 
quette. All  was  going  on  as  smoothly  as 
haymaking  on  a  sunny  day,  when  the  fam- 
ily feud  burst  forth  again  with  a  violence 
unknown  since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the 
intended  marriage  was  instantly  broken 
off,  with  sarcasm  and  bitterness  on  both 
sides.  But,  unfortunately,  Ldon  de  St. 
Erme  and  Clarice  de  la  Roche  loved  each 
other.  They  met  secretly,  and  after  much 
suffering,  much  debate,  and  many  vain 
prayers  to  obdurate  parents,  the  lovers 
agreed  to  elope.  Now  a  French  elope- 
ment in  nothing  resembles  an  English 
one;  because  it  cannot  end  in  marriage 
without  the  consent  of  parents.  It  is, 
therefore,  undertaken  in  a  species  of  de- 
spair, in  order,  by  the  ruin  of  the  girl's 
reputation,  to  wring  from  the  irritated 
relatives  their  consent  to  an  immediate 
union.  The  French  marriage  law  pre- 
cludes all  possibility  of  marriage  without 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians. 

But  in  this  unhappy  elopement  things 
did  not  settle  themselves  as  Lionel  de  St. 
Erme  had  dared  to  hope.  His  father  and 
the  father  of  Clarice  met,  and  words  be- 
came so  high  and  bitter  between  them, 
that  a  duel  followed.  They  crossed  the 
frontier  into  France  and  here  Monsieur 
de  la  Roche,  maddened  by  the  misery  of 
his  daughter,  shot  his  antagonist  dead. 
Then  hurrying  on  to  Paris,  to  the  address 
the  wretched  Clarice  had  given  him,  he 
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tore  his  girl  from  her  lover,  and  returned 
home  a  broken-hearted  man. 

L^on  de  St.  Erme,  in  the  midst  of  his 
anguish,  did  his  best  to  save  Clarice's 
name,  and,  strange  to  say,  his  family  sec- 
onded him;  and  though  these  efforts 
were  not  very  successful,  yet  the  secrecy 
and  silence  of  the  elopement  were  never 
so  completely  broken  through,  as  to  en- 
able the  lielgian  Mrs.  Grundy  to  say  posi- 
tively that  it  had  taken  place. 

The  St.  Erme  family  did  not  prosecute 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche  for  the  duel ;  they 
felt,  perhaps,  that  things  were  tolerably 
balanced  between  them,  and  the  dishonor 
beneath  which  he  was  sinking,  counter- 
poised the  bereavement  from  which  they 
suffered.  Still  Madame  de  St.  Erme 
would  not  permit  the  name  of  De  la  Roche 
to  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing  ;  and  Lio- 
nel felt  that  while  his  mother  lived,  and 
while  the  memory  of  this  duel  lived,  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Clarice  would 
be  impossible.  With  great  difficulty  he 
conveyed  to  her  a  heart-breaking  letter  of 
farewell,  and  then,  with  his  widowed 
mother,  he  departed  for  the  south  of 
France,  where  her  family  resided.  All 
who  know  the  deference  and  affection 
given  by  men  of  French  race  to  their 
mothers,  will  understand  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  Lionel.  He  could  fulfil  his 
duty  towards  her,  while  he  could  do  noth- 
ing for  Clarice  save  bewail  her.  It  was 
more  than  a  year  before  he  returned  for 
a  short  visit  to  the  Chateau  of  St.  Erme ; 
then  his  cautious  inquiries  only  elicited 
the  fact  that  she  lived  in  strict  seclusion, 
as  Monsieur  and  Madame  de  la  Roche 
had  ceased  to  see  any  company  whatever. 
But  Clarice  heard  that  he  was  at  St. 
Erme,  and  one  day  the  cur^,  a  man  al- 
ready stepping  into  the  vale  of  years, 
accosted  him;  and  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
letter. 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  my  duty  to  give  you 
this,"  said  the  curd.  "  I  am  the  confessor 
of  this  unhappy  young  lady,  and  I  make 
myself  the  bearer  of  this,  to  satisfy  her 
conscience  and  my  own.  At  some  future 
day  you  may  wish  to  acknowledge  or 
adopt  your  child,  so  you  shall  not,  for  her 
sake,  be  kept  ignorant  of  its  birth." 

Overwhelmed  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pain,  joy,  and  grief.  Lionet  de  St.  Erme 
tore  open  the  letter.  It  was  worded 
stifHy,  for  the  cure  would  not  be  the 
bearer  of  warmer  words  ;  nevertheless  the 
deep  suffering  of  the  writer  broke  through 
the  thin  disguise,  and  tears  fell  on  the 
paper,  as  the  young  man  read  that  he  had 
a  daughter,  of  whom  the  unhappy  mother 
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could  tell  him  nothing,  except  that  the  in- 
fant had  been  conveyed  away  in  great 
secrecy,  and  the  sole  concession  her  par- 
ents had  made  to  her  prayer,  was  to  prom- 
ise that  it  should  be  named  Leonie. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Lionel 
de  St.  Erme  came  to  the  firm  resolve  that 
he  would  one  day  give  his  wife  —  as  he 
now  termed  Clarice  in  his  heart  —  a  legal 
right  to  that  name,  and  then  he  would 
find  his  child  and  acknowledge  her. 

Anxious  as  he  was  to  do  his  duty  by  his 
child,  his  fears,  and  his  love  for  Clarice, 
kept  him  silent  and  inert.  His  duty  to 
his  mother  also  interfered.  Could  he 
seek  an  interview  with  the  slayer  of  his 
father,  or  ask  his  pity  or  grasp  his  hand  .'* 
The  idea  was  too  frightful;  he  felt  that 
his  indignation  and  despair  would  burst  all 
bonds,  and  he  should  break  his  mother's 
heart,  without  hope  of  altering  Clarice's 
position  towards  himself.  Hence,  after 
vainly  striving  to  convey  to  her  an  assur- 
ance of  his  affection,  he  once  more  quitted 
the  Ardennes.  And  perhaps  this  time  as 
he  departed,  his  bitterest  thought  was 
that  his  child  was  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. Yet,  gloomy  and  reckless  as  he 
was,  life  had  not  for  him  the  dreary,  mad- 
dening monotony  that  it  had  for  Clarice 
de  la  Roche.  Shut  up  in  an  old  chateau, 
debarred  from  all  companionship,  with  a 
mother  perishing  with  ennui,  and  a  father 
whose  soured  and  broken  spirit  was  a 
constant  reproach  to  her  heart,  she  longed 
only  to  die.  But  after  two  years  of  this 
life,  an  escape  was  offered  to  her.  An' 
old  companion-in-arms  —  a  man  who  had 
gone  through  the  Russian  campaign  and 
the  "  Hundred  Days  "  by  the  side  of 
Monsieur  de  la  Roche,  paid  him  a  sudden, 
visit.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  a 
widower,  with  daughters  long  since  mar* 
ried,  and  a  young  son  born  to  him  late, 
whose  birth  had  cost  his  mother's  life. 
To  this  man,  who  had  been  his  friend  so 
many  years.  Monsieur  de  la  Roche  con- 
fided his  grief,  and  the  Comte  de  Villet 
pitied  him,  but  pitied  Clarice  more. 

"You  speak  of  putting  her  in  a  con- 
vent," he  said,  "give  her  to  me  instead,, 
and  1  will  both  love  her  and  respect  her." 

On  this  proposition  being  made  tO' 
Clarice,  she  declared  her  willingness  to 
accept  it,  if  she  might  have  her  daughter. 

"  Your  child  is  dead,"  said  her  father. 
He  left  her  without  deigning  any  explana- 
tion, and  finally  it  was  her  mother's  tears 
that  prevailed  on  her  to  accept  the  Count 
de  Villet.  Madame  de  la  Roche  could 
return  to  the  world  with  a  daughter,  who 
was   the   Countess  de  Villet,  but  never 
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with  an  unmarried  daughter  over  whose 
name  there  was  a  shadow. 

The  marriage  took  place,  and  not  until 
he  was  her  husband  did  Clarice  under- 
stand the  chivalry,  the  delicacy,  and  ten- 
derness of  the  man  who  had  given  her  the 
shield  of  his  name.  "  My  dear  child,"  he 
said,  "you  are  twenty,  I  am  sixty.  You 
have  gained  a  father,  I  a  daughter  whom 
the  world  will  call  madame,  and  respect. 
In  return,  I  only  ask  that  you  will  so 
honor  the  name  I  have  given  you,  that 
during  my  life  you  enter  into  no  com- 
munication with  Monsieur  de  St.  Erme." 

Clarice,  with  tears,  promised  obedience 
to  this  wish.  But  on  hearing  of  her  mar- 
riage L6on  went  to  Africa,  and  for  five 
years  those  two  were  as  dead  to  each 
other;  at  the  end  of  that  period  Monsieur 
de  la  Roche  died;  and  then  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  her  privately,  asking  after  the 
welfare  of  his  child.  She  put  the  letter  in 
her  husband's  hands,  and  he  replied  to 
Ldon  shortly  but  courteously,  that  the 
infant  was  dead.  Thus  affairs  stood  for 
nine  years  longer,  then,  on  her  deathbed, 
Madame  de  la  Roche  confessed  to  her 
daughter  that  the  young  Ldonie  lived. 
She  had  been  placed  at  a  well-known 
foundling  hospital  in  the  Ardennes,  and 
the  dying  woman  drew  from  beneath  her 
pillow  a  small  locket  portfolio,  from  which 
she  took  the  ticket  which  gave  the  child's 
number. 

"I  pinned  her  name,  *  Ldonie,' on  her 
bosom,"  said  the  countess  ;  "and  a  short 
time  since  I  knew  she  was  living  under 
the  care  of  Farmer  Valmine's  widow. 
The  curd  of  St.  Erme  can  tell  you  more. 
I  have  released  him  from  the  seal  of  con- 
fession, and  implored  him  to  state  to  you 
all  he  has  heard  from  me  of  Ldonie.  For- 
give me,  Clarice.  Now  I  am  going  to  die 
I  cannot  carry  out  your  father's  cruel  de- 
cree, that  the  existence  of  this  child  of  the 
hateful  St.  Erme's  should  never  be  made 
known  to  its  mother." 

Clarice  heard  this  confession  with  a 
mingled  frenzy  of  joy,  pain,  and  forgive- 
ness ;  and,  after  the  countess's  death,  she 
hastened  to  put  herself  in  communication 
with  the  curd  of  St.  Erme  ;  and  through 
him  a  letter  —  gfiving:  no  names  —  was 
placed  in  Ldonie's  hands  from  her  un- 
known mother. 

The  girl  received  it  coldly.  She  loved 
Madame  Valmine,  she  said.  She  loved 
her  own  home,  and  had  no  wish  to  leave 
it.  She  had  been  brought  up  to  work, 
and  did  not  know  how  to  be  a  lady. 

This  answer  threw  her  wretched  mother 
into  despair}  and  she  had  no  one  to  ad- 


vise with,  for  Monsieur  de  Villet,  now 
very  old,  was  paralyzed,  and  his  mind  was 
gone.  For  a  year  he  lingered  thus,  then 
died,  and  Clarice  de  Roche  in  her  distress 
now  felt  herself  free  to  appeal  to  her  for- 
mer lover  for  help  and  counsel. 

All  the  obstinate  hearts,  the  proud  faces 
that  had  stood  against  their  union,  were 
dust  now;  but  their  young  hopes,  their 
young  passionate  love,  was  dead  also,  and 
there  stood  between  them  a  gap  of  eigh- 
teen dreary  years,  which  no  future  time 
could  ever  fill  up.  These  years  which,  if 
spent  together,  would  have  knit  their 
hearts  as  one  —  each  day,  like  a  link, 
binding  them  in  mutual  memories  of  joys 
and  sorrows  —  made  now  a  sorrowful 
barrier,  over  which  they  looked  in  each 
others  changed  faces,  and  philosophized ! 

Still,  Ldon  was  touched  when  he  found 
how  true  to  him  his  old  love  had  been, 
and  the  thought  of  his  daughter  filled  his 
heart  with  strange  yearnings.  He  and 
Clarice  married,  and  this  marriage  trans- 
formed Leonie  the  foundling  into  Ma- 
demoiselle de  St.  Erme,  the  heiress  of  that 
house,  and  of  the  still  more  ancient  house 
of  De  la  Roche. 

But  during  her  year  of  widowhood,  as 
during  the  year  of  the  Comte  de  Villet's 
sickness,  Clarice  had  beaten  against  Leo- 
nie's  heart  in  vain.  There  was  no  en- 
trance there  for  her.  The  girl  obstinately 
refused  to  be  acknowledged ;  refused  to 
quit  her  foster-family,  or  to  accept  any 
relations  but  them.  That  great  fear  in 
the  French  mind  —  the  fear  of  scandal  — 
had  made  Madame  de  St.  Erme  utter  her 
pleadings  secretly,  through  the  cure  of 
St.  Erme,  or  through  letters  placed  in  the 
shell  of  the  old  fountain;  but  now  that 
she  was  married,  she  and  her  husband 
were  feverishly  anxious  to  claim  their 
daughter. 

But  to  do  this  by  force  of  law  and  not 
of  nature,  was  an  idea  most  painful  to  the 
unhappy  mother.  An  appeal  to  law  would 
rip  up  all  the  sorrowful  story  of  her 
youth,  and  the  decree  that  gave  her  her 
daughter  could  not  give  also  her  daugh- 
ter's heart.  So  she  came  to  St.  Erme, 
and  in  many  an  interview  strove  to  shake 
Ldonie's  resolution,  and  win  her  love. 

Alas  !  she  beat  against  a  rock. 

"  I  do  not  care  for  the  luxuries  you  of- 
fer me,"  said  the  girl.  "To  gain  them  I 
have  to  forsake  those  who  have  loved  me 
ever  since  I  was  born.  It  is  with  them  I 
have  had  a  home,  with  them  I  have  found 
a  mother  and  a  brother.  I  will  not  desert 
them  to  be  rich  and  a  lady;  and  as  for 
love,  new  love  wearies  me,  it  falls  upon 
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my  heart  as  an  unknown  tongue  does 
upon  my  ear  —  there  is  no  answer  to  it  in 
my  soul." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  count  to  me,  "  did  this 
strange  girl  reply  to  our  pleadings  ;  and 
still  unvvilling  to'force  her  to  come  to  our 
roof  bv  a  legal  process,  I  thought  of  try- 
ing how  the  offer  of  a  rich  alliance  would 
affect  her.  I  spoke  to  her  of  the  young 
Comte  de  Viilet,  who  had  seen  and  ad- 
mired her.  She  listened  to  me  at  first  in 
passionate  contempt — a  contempt  which 
has  changed  lately  to  a  fixed  eagerness." 

"And  will  she  marry  him?"  I  cried. 

"  I  think  so,"  returned  the  count.  "  Her 
mother,  who  is  much  attached  to  young 
De  Viilet,  is  most  anxious  for  this  al- 
liance. And  though  I  will  not  hurt  her 
maternal  love  by  saying  so,  I  believe  it  is 
L^onie's  attachment  to  him  which  has  at 
last  brought  her  to  our  arms." 

I  mused  a  moment  in  silence,  not  dar- 
ing to  utter  what  I  thought ;  then  I  asked 
if  the  Comte  de  Viilet  loved  Ldonie. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Erme  sighed  deeply. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  he  said.  "  Remem- 
ber the  difference  between  Leonie's  rear- 
ing and  his;  how  can  he  have  any  sym- 
pathy with  one  brought  up  without  any  of 
the  refinements  of  birth,  education,  and 
wealth  .?  " 

"  But  Ldonie  has  genius,"  I  answered  ; 
"and  o^enius  is  above  the  accidents  of 
birth  and  fortune." 

"  Yes,"  sighed  the  count;  "it  may  be 
so;  nevertheless,  it  takes  a  great  soul  to 
recognize  genius,  and  I  fear  my  son-in- 
law  elect  sees  only  that  Ldonie  is  the 
heiress  to  the  lands  of  St.  Erme  and  De 
la  Roche." 

1  went  home  musingly,  stricken  with 
sad  forbodings. 

VII. 

"  I  THOUGHT  she  would  have  told  us 
herself,"  said  the  curd.  "  I  would  never 
have  believed  that  Ldonie  would  have  left 
it  to  another  to  tell  us  such  a  tale  as 
this." 

"  And  how  could  she  go  without  a  leave- 
taking.-*"  cried  Madame  Valmine,  weep- 
ing. "  Gabriel  and  I  have  always  loved 
her  so  dearly  !  Surely  it  is  bitter  to  part 
without  a  word.  The  mother  who  was 
ashamed  of  her,  the  noble  friends  who 
forsook  her,  will  never  love  her  as  we 
do." 

I  had  my  own  thoughts,  but  I  buried 
them  in  pitiful  silence,  and  a  thousand 
pleadings  should  not  have  torn  them  from 
my  soul.  So  I  let  them  blame  L(^onie, 
and  I  did  tiot  say:    "The  girl  has  done 


this  for  your  sake,  and  her  heart  is  break- 
ing." 

The  curd  was  very  pale,  and  his  eyes, 
as  he  looked  at  me,  were  full  of  keen  re- 
proach. 

"Is  this  Ldonie's  own  doing?"  he 
asked.  "  I  fancied  her  heart  was  gener- 
ous and  noble.  I  did  not  think  that  hers 
was  a  spirit  to  be  blinded  by  sudden 
wealth.  Alas  !  for  the  deceitfulness  of 
riches  ! " 

He  turned  away  his  head  to  hide  from 
me  his  emotion,  but  I  saw  the  quiver  of 
his  lip,  and  the  shadow  of  pain  on  his 
brow. 

"  Can  the  love  of  so  many  years  be  for- 
gotten in  a  day?"  cried  Madame  Val- 
mine, wringing  her  hands  passionately. 
"  Can  a  child  be  so  ungrateful  ?  Oh,  Ldo- 
nie  !  Ldonie  !  " 

I  was  roused  now  into  taking  her  part. 

"  Why  do  you  both  mistake  her  ? "  I 
said  angrily.  "She  loves  you  —  she  is 
dying  of  grief  —  she  leaves  you  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  holy  duty.  Do  you  know 
that  her  mother  —  her  own  mother,  has 
knocked  in  vain  at  the  door  of  her  heart, 
these  two  years  past?  And  she  has  borne 
her  anguish  in  bitter  silence,  never  griev- 
ing you  by  a  word.  Which  would  she 
have  chosen  if  she  could?  —  this  poor 
cottage,  or  yon  stately  chateau  ?  Remem- 
ber that  for  two  years,  of  her  own  free 
choice,  she  has  stayed  beneath  this  lowly 
roof,  brightening  it  with  her  presence, 
when  she  should  have  gladdened  her 
mother's  home.  Whose  tears  has  she 
wiped  away  ?  —  yours  or  hers  ?  For  whom 
has  she  spun  and  toiled  ?  For  whom  has 
she  sung  and  smiled?  Was  it  not  for  you, 
and  not  for  that  sorrowful,  lonely  lady 
yonder,  who  would  have  given  all  her 
wealth  for  one  of  her  child's  smiles  and 
kisses  —  lavished  daily  upon  you  ?  " 

"  True,  true,"  said  the  curd.  "  Mother, 
we  are  wrong;  we  are  unreasonable. 
Ldonie  does  but  her  duty  in  obeying  her 
parents." 

"But  without  a  farewell,"  sobbed  Ma- 
dame Valmine.  "  Why  leave  me  without 
a  farewell?  I  could  bear  the  parting,  if 
she  had  fallen  on  my  neck  and  kissed  me 
before  she  went." 

"  And  had  she  not  a  reason  ?  "  I  cried 
warmly.  "  Can  you  not  believe,  that  she 
who  has  been  generous  all  her  life  long  is 
most  generous  now,  when  she  leaves  you 
abruptly  without  a  word  or  a  kiss  ?  I  tell 
you  she  is  in  the  straight  and  thorny 
path;  and  may  God  comfort  her  in  it! 
May  some  angel  take  her  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  her  away  from  her  own  despair," 
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I  erred  in  saying  so  much,  and  I  re- 
pented as  I  saw  the  surprise  on  Madame 
Vahnine's  honest  face,  and  the  startled 
look  in  the  good  curd's  eyes. 

"  Not  despair  !  "  he  said  ojently.  "  They 
will  let  her  see  us  often  ;  we  shall  not  be 
parted." 

How  could  I  tell  him  that  Ldonie  meant 
never  to  see  his  face  again  ?     I  was  silent. 

"No,"  he  continued,  "the  parting  is 
but  nominal :  we  shall  meet  so  often. 
And  when  Leonie  gets  used  to  her  new 
position  she  will  be  happy.  You  too, 
mother,  will  be  proud  to  see  her  a  great 
lady;  you  will  be  pleased  when  this  little 
child  of  your  adoption  comes  to  you  in 
jewels  and  silks,  and  calls  3'ou  mother. 
For  she  will  do  this  always.  Ah  !  I  feel 
Leonie  is  unchanged  in  heart." 

I  believe  he  said  this  partly  to  soothe 
his  mother,  and  partly  to  cheat  himself 
with  a  fair  dream,  which  he  knew  could 
never  come  to  pass. 

The  foundling  Leonie  was  their  own  — 
their  very  own  —  but  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Erme  could  never  belong  to  them 
again.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not  utter 
even  a  sigh  to  check  their  visions  ;  and 
as  they  grew  in  brightness,  Madame  Val- 
mine's  sorrow  diminished,  till  at  last  she 
broke  into  smiles  and  joyful  anticipations 
for  the  future. 

When  I  left  them,  late  in  the  evening, 
they  were  still  full  of  wonder,  and  I  had 
not  said  a  word  about  the  coming  mar- 
riage ! 

"  I  cannot  do  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  as  I 
walked  homewards.  "  Let  him  hear  it 
from  other  lips.  I,  who  have  seen  Leo- 
nie's  anguish,  dread  now  the  sight  of  a 
tortured  heart." 

When  the  day  came  for  my  dinner  at 
the  chateau,  I  confess  I  rode  thither  with 
feelings  of  intense  curiosity,  being  most 
anxious  to  see  how  Leonie  bore  this  great 
change  in  her  position,  and  the  terrible 
parting  that  had  so  shaken  her  soul. 

She  was  sitting  alone  when  I  entered 
the  drawing-room,  and  I  was  startled  to 
see  the  girl's  face.  It  was  white  as  snow, 
save  for  the  dark  veins  round  the  eyes, 
which  showed  she  had  wept  much.  She 
was  robed  in  white,  her  black  hair  being 
beautifully  wreathed  with  pearls,  but  these 
and  the  whiteness  of  her  dress,  did  but 
increase  her  paleness.  Moreover,  unlike 
a  heroine  of  romance,  Ldonie  looked  ill 
at  ease  in  her  rich  toilette;  and  graceful 
as  was  her  shape  naturally,  the  unaccus- 
tomed apparel  took  from  it  her  native 
charm,  without  giving  her  the  acquired 
elegance  of  fashion. 


She  held  her  hand  towards  me,  with  a 
wis,tful  smile. 

"  Say  nothing  to  me  of  them^^  she  mur- 
mured, "or  my  courage  will  fail." 

I  obeyed  her,  and  throughout  that 
stately  dinner  no  one  would  have  guessed 
from  Ldonie's  manner  that  her  heart  was 
a  very  volcano,  in  which  Jay  a  fire  terrible 
and  withering  in  its  strength.  _ 

At  the  dessert.  Monsieur  de  St.  Erme,  9 
in  a  few  graceful  words,  alluded  to  the 
approaching  marriage  between  the  young 
count  and  his  daughter,  and  he  then  in- 
vited all  the  guests  to  a  ball  to  be  given 
that  day  fortnight,  when  the  marriage 
contract  would  be  signed.  The  fashion 
was  then  just  beginning  to  hold  the  ball 
on  this  occasion,  rather  than  on  the  wed- 
ding-day, which  had  ever  been  the  custom 
till  lately.  The  marriage,  the  count  told 
us,  would  take  place  on  the  morning  after 
the  ball,  and  many  of  the  guests  would 
therefore  remain  that  night  at  the  chateau. 
I  was  among  those  to  whom  this  hospi- 
tality was  offered. 

Leonie  never  blushed  or  faltered  as  her 
marriage  was  spoken  of ;  and  though  on 
her  pale  cheeks  there  now  glowed  a  spot 
of  burning  red,  it  was  more  like  the  hectic 
of  pain  than  the  fiush  of  joy.  I  watched 
the  young  count,  and  saw  that,  if  once 
indifferent  to  his  bride,  he  was  no  longer 
so  now.  Evidently  during  the  week  he 
had  spent  in  Ldonie's  society,  she  had 
roused  his  interest  and  curiosity,  and 
planted  in  his  heart  the  germ  of  a  true 
affection.  The  subtle  power  of  her  gen- 
ius and  her  passion  had  awoke  the  fire  of 
his  own  soul,  and  he  was  ready  to  become 
her  slave  if  she  would.  She  did  not  see 
it,  she  did  not  know  it.  Simple,  and  un- 
conscious, she  ever  seemed  unaware  of 
the  might  of  that  attraction  wiiich,  like  a 
charmed  circle,  drew  towards  her  all  those 
who  came  within  the  magnetism  of  her 
presence. 

Late  in  the  evening,  Madame  de  St. 
Erme  found  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
me  unheard  by  the  crowd.  Unlike  a 
great  lady,  ordinarily,  she  was  nervous 
and  excited. 

"  Ldonie  is  new  to  all  this,"  she  said; 
"how  do  you  think  she  bears  it?" 

"Quietly,"  I  answered. 

"Ah,  yes,  too  quietly!  She  is  always 
as  you  see  her  now,  a  statue  of  stone. 
There  is  something  unnatural  in  this  ex- 
treme calm  in  a  young  girl." 

And  are  you  too  deceived,  I  thought, 
by  this  peace  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
hurricane.''  How  strange  that  this  girl, 
who  makes  every  oxi^  feci  her  passion  and 
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her  strength,  can  yet  force  them  to  deny 
it,  and  believe  her  cahn  ! 

"  I  doubt  if  Leonie  is  not  greatly  trou- 
bled in  spirit,"  I  said.  "  Her  calm  is 
only  outward." 

"  I  think  not,"  replied  Madame  de  St. 
Erme.  '•  You  know  with  what  reluctance 
she  came  to  me,  with  what  seeming  grief 
she  quitted  her  foster-family.  VVell  — 
will  you  believe  it.?  —  she  has  not  asked 
for  them  since,  and  although  I  have  been 
to  see  them  so  often,  she  has  each  time 
refused  to  accompany  me.  Can  she  be 
coldhearted?" 

I  could  have  smiled  at  the  question, 
but  I  was  too  sorrowful.  I  felt  like  one 
who  walks  amid  a  smouldering  fire,  which 
may  burst  forth  and  overwhelm  him. 

'*  Do  not  think  her  cold,"  I  said  ear- 
nestly, "  lest  you  fall  into  some  error  which 
may  grieve  you." 

'•  Alas  !  she  is  cold  to  me  !  I  shall  never 
win  her  love,"  said  madame. 

"  Have  patience,"  I  answered.  "  Can 
she  root  up  old  affections  in  a  week  ?  " 

"You  ever  strive  to  comfort  me,"  re- 
turned the  lady  gratefully.  "  But  you 
see,  1  am  losing  my  jealousy  of  her  fos- 
ter-mother, and  I  am  even  disappointed 
that  she  has  grown  indifferent  so  soon.  I 
dread  to  see  her  new  wealth  develop 
hardness  or  ingratitude  in  her  character." 

"Does  Madame  Valmine  think  her  un- 
grateful ?  "  1  asked. 

"  I  fear  so.  And  although  I  haye  sent 
her  flowers  and  fruit  everyday  in  Ldonie's 
name,  and  although  I  have  made  for  her 
every  possible  excuse,  I  can  see  both 
she  and  the  cur^  are  deeply  hurt  at  her 
persistent  absence.  The  poor  woman 
wept  yesterday,  and  flung  the  gift  I 
brought  her  to  the  ground.  '  I  want  none 
of  your  gift^,'  she  said,  '  I  want  a  sight  of 
Leonie's  face,  a  loving  word  from  her  lips 
—  it  is  for  this  I  pine.  We  are  very  sad 
here,  madame  —  my  son  and  I ;  you  have 
taken  from  us  the  light  of  our  home. 
Leonie  was  my  daughter  and  Gabriel's 
sister  for  twenty  years.' 

"Her  words  smote  me  to  the  heart," 
continued  Madame  de  St.  Erme;  "and  I 
promised  Leonie  should  come  to  see  her 
to-day  ;  but  I  promised  vainly.  '  I  cannot 
go,'  she  said  to  me  in  her  quiet  way.  '  I 
can  never  see  their  faces  again.'  " 

"  They  know  of  the  coming  marriage.?  " 
said  I  anxiousl}'. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  told  them  of 
it  yesterday." 


"  And  what  did  they  say  ? 
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seems  a   reserved  and   silent  man,   that 
young  cure,"  observed  madame. 

I  held  my  peace,  half  in  sorrow,  half 
in  fear.  And  soon  after  this  I  took  my 
leave,  uttering  no  word  to  Leonie  that 
could  disturb  the  coldness  of  her  aspect. 

VIII. 

All  the  village  talk  was  of  the  grand 
wedding  at  the  chateau.  "Think  of  our 
little  Leonie  being  ALadame  la  Comtesse," 
said  the  peasants.  "  It's  like  a  fairy  tale. 
How  happy  she  will  be  !  And  he  is  hand- 
some as  the  day,  that  young  count.  The 
wedding  will  be  the  grandest  fete  ever 
seen  !  "  Thus  the  spectators  talked,  while 
the  actors  in  the  drama  hid  their  aching 
hearts  beneath  their  tinsel  of  rank  and 
wealth. 

I  was  at  the  curd's  house  on  the  night 
before  the  great  day.  Madame  Valmine 
was  tearful  and  excited,  the  curd  calm  and 
quiet. 

"  I  am  to  go  to  the  chateau  to-morrow," 
said  Madame  Valmine.  "The  countess 
sends  a  carriage  for  me.  Ah  !  she  is 
goodness  itself.  I  cannot  believe  it  is  her 
fault  that  Ldonie  is  so  cruel." 

"  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Erme  is  right  in 
not  returning  to  this  house,"  observed  the 
curd.  "  She  understands  her  position  too 
well;  she  perceives  the  truth,  that  we  are 
parted  forever.  It  will  but  grieve  her  to 
see  you  to-morrow,  mother." 

"  How  can  you  talk  thus  of  your  sis- 
ter ?"  exclaimed  Madame  Valmine. 

A  slight  flush  rose  to  the  curd's  brow. 
"  I  cannot  call  myself  the  brother  of  Ma- 
demoiselle de  St.  Erme,"  he  said.  "  Ldo- 
nie  the  foundling,  might  be  my  sister,  but 
not  the  Countess  de  Villet." 

As  I  listened  to  him  I  wondered  ;  and 
yet  I  ought  not  to  have  marvelled  at  the 
sorrowful  peace  about  the  man ;  for  he 
had  that  in  bis  face,  which  showed  he  had 
wrestled  in  prayer  and  fasting,  and  the 
drop  of  gall  that  had  rankled  in  his  heart 
was  wrung  out. 

"Do  you  go  with  your  mother  to-mor- 
row ?  "  1  asked  him,  laying  my  hand  upon 
his  shoulder. 

"  Do  you  not  know,"  he  answered, 
"that  a  priest  is  never  invited  to  a  wed- 
ding?" 

There  was  something  in  his  mournful 
voice  that  rang  through  my  very  soul.  I 
had  forgotten  that  I  was  speaking  to  a 
priest  —  a  man  cut  off  from  fellowship 
with  human  ties  —  and  I  felt  angry  with 
myself  for  my  blunder. 

"Ah!  forgive  me,"  I  said,  seizing  his 
hand.    "  How  I  wish  you  were  a  Protes- 
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tant ! "  As  I  spoke,  a  whole  romance 
flitted  before  me,  and  I  beheld  happiness 
where  now  I  saw  despair. 

But  the  curd  flushed  angrily.  "  Of 
what  are  you  talking:?"  he  said  hastily. 
"  Heresy  has  no  charm  for  me." 

Ashamed  of  my  second  blunder,  I  fal- 
tered forth  some  excuse,  and  then  turned 
to  listen  to  Madame  Valmine's  long  de- 
scription of  Leonie's  trousseau. 

Going  homewards  that  night,  as  the 
clock  chimed  eleven,  there  passed  me,  in 
the  darkness,  like  the  face  of  a  troubled 
spirit,  the  white  face  of  Ldonie  de  St. 
Erme.  Her  eyes  wildly  distended,  were 
fixed  with  such  haggard  woe  on  the  light  in 
the  window  of  her  cottage  home,  that  she 
neither  heard  nor  saw  my  quiet  figure. 
So  I  turned  silently  and  watched  her. 
With  head  bent  forward,  in  eager  long- 
ing, she  walked  on  hurriedly,  till  she 
reached  the  shadow  of  a  high  wall,  just 
opposite  the  cottage.  Here  she  rested, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  home, 
she  stood  like  a  statue,  till  the  light  in  the 
little  window  died  out.  Only  once  she 
moved,  shrinking  against  the  wall,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  dark  mantle  ;  this 
was  when  Gabriel  Valmine  stood  for  a 
moment  at  his  window,  looking  upwards, 
like  a  man  who  prays.  When  all  was 
silent,  and  the  house  quite  dark,  Ldonie 
crept  forward,  and,  kneeling  down,  she 
pressed  her  lips  on  the  threshold  of  the 
door.  From  my  ambush  where  I  stood, 
I  heard  her  stifled  sobs,  and,  had  I  been 
a  woman,  I  would  have  wept  also. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  girl 
arose,  and  stole  away  like  a  shadow. 

I  looked  after  her  wistfully,  but  I  would 
not  follow  her,  or  offer  her  my  protection. 

"  She  came  hither  safely,"  I  said;  "she 
will  return  safely.  God  tempers  the  wind 
to  the  shorn  lamb." 

Poor  Ldonie !  she  came  through  night 
and  darkness  to  pray  for  them,  and  to 
kiss  the  threshold  of  their  door,  and  her 
foster-mother  thought  her  cruel ! 

The  marriage  contract,  which  gave  the 
young  pair  a  noble  dowry,  lay  on  the  table 
in  the  great  hall.  The  Comte  de  Villet, 
with  a  flush  of  youthful  joy  on  his  cheek, 
signed  first,  then  the  Count  de  St.  Erme 
led  his  daughter  to  the  table,  and  her 
bridegroom,  with  an  eager  look  in  his 
eyes,  handed  her  the  pen.  It  was  at  this 
instant  I  scanned  Leonie,  with  an  anxious 
glance,  and  felt  reassured.  I  had  never 
seen  her  more  calm,  or  more  beautiful. 
Her  bridal  attire  of  pure  white,  her  wreath 
of  orange  flowers  and  wild  white  rose,  her 


long  veil  of  snowy  lace,  suited  her  strange 
style  of  beauty,  and  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  before  me  a  sibyl,  a  vestal,  or 
a  priestess  of  some  wild,  dead  faith. 

She  took  the  pen  with  an  unfaltering 
hand,  and,  raising  her  large  dark  eyes  to 
her  father's  face,  she  smiled.  Oh,  how  I 
blessed  her  for  that  smile,  which  lifted 
from  my  heart  a  cloud  of  fear  and  sor- 
row! 

Another  instant,  and  her  firm  signature 
was  affixed  to  the  document,  which 
pledged  her  to  be  the  young  count's  wife. 
As  her  fingers  dropped  the  pen,  I  saw  a 
quivering  paleness  gather  about  her  lips, 
and  I  felt  in  my  own  heart  the  shadow  of 
the  pang  in  hers.  But  she  conquered, 
and  turned  her  face,  with  that  same  smile 
on  it,  towards  her  father,  and  received  his 
kiss.  Then  her  mother's  lips  touched 
hers,  and  Madame  de  St.  Erme,  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  joy,  lifted  her  tearful 
eyes  to  heaven  as  if  in  praise.  Next 
came  the  bridegroom,  and  as  he  stooped 
and  saluted  his  bride  on  either  cheek, 
that  paleness  about  her  lips  grew  ashy 
white,  and,  as  her  eyes  drooped,  I  saw 
tears  gather  on  the  lashes.  A  crowd 
came  round  her  now,  and  hid  her  from 
my  sight,  and  just  at  this  instant,  Madame 
de  St.  Erme's  trembling  hand  touched  my 
arm. 

"  I  have  prepared  a  happy  surprise  for 
Ldonie,  to-day,"  she  whispered  to  me. 
"  I  have  reason  to  think  that  she  refused 
to  see  Madame  Valmine  for  fear  of 
wounding  me,  so  I  have  sent  for  her  fos- 
ter-mother, and  I  mean  to  give  her  at 
table  the  place  of  honor,  next  the  bride." 

I  had  no  time  to  say  that  I  thought  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  trial  for  Leonie,  for 
the  company,  sweeping  on  towards  the 
doorway,  separated  me  from  the  countess. 
Tlie  throng  pressed  on  to  the  grand 
saloon,  where  a  sort  of  dais  was  erected, 
on  which  stood  two  fauteuils,  for  the  bride 
and  bridegroom.  Here  they  were  to  sit 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
guests,  and  Leonie,  still  calm  and  stately, 
took  her  seat,  so  unmoved,  that  I  could 
scarcely  believe  that  this  was  the  same 
girl,  whose  wild,  white  face  had  passed 
me  in  the  night,  like  a  vision. 

But  now  the  crowd  moved  suddenly  to 
right  and  left,  and  I  saw  Madame  Valmine 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Madame  de  St. 
Erme,  and  I  heard  the  latter's  voice,  say- 
ing softly,  — 

"  Ldonie,  both  your  mothers  are  here 
to-day  to  give  you  their  blessing." 

What  passed  next  was  like  a  dream,  a 
flash   of  some   strange   vision    instantly 
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withdrawn :  for  I  saw  Ldonie  dash  down 
the  steps  of  the  dais,  and  with  a  loud  cry 
fall  at  Madame  Valmine's  feet. 

"  Take  me  home  !  "  she  shrieked  wildly, 
"  I  cannot  bear  this  gilded  misery.  Moth- 
er !  mother  !  I  feel  Tarn  going  mad  !  " 

The  scene  of  confusion  that  ensued 
was  indescribable.  Madame  de  St.  Erme 
fainted,  and  was  carried  out,  with  a  look 
on  her  dead  white  face  that  haunted  me 
for  years. 

But  oh,  the  wild,  wild  woe  in  L^onie's 
eyes,  as,  dragging  her  foster-mother  with 
her  up  the  dais,  her  face  rose  before  me 
lii<e  the  face  of  despair  I  had  seen  flitting 
by  in  the  starlight,  when  it  stooped  to  kiss 
the  threshold  of  Gabriel  Valmine's  door. 

"  Why  have  you  come  hither,  mother.? " 
she  cried,  with  her  arms  on  high.  "I 
was  doing  my  duty,  I  was  acting  my  part 
bravely;  now  you  have  smitten  me  again 
to  the  dust."  Then  giving  way  to  the 
passionate  impulses  of  her  nature,  she 
flung  herself  on  her  knees,  and  with  her 
bridal  veil  trailing  on  the^ground,  and  her 
cheeks  tear-stained,  she  stretched  out  her 
arms  towards  her  father  and  her  pale 
bridegroom.  "Forgive  me,"  she  said, 
"I  am  but  a  poor  peasant-girl;  you  may 
call  me  countess,  and  deck  me  in  satin 
and  pearls,  but  I  tell  you"  —  and  her 
voice  rose,  and  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
her  heart —  "  the  peasant-girl  is  here^  and 
here  too  is  her  love,  her  love  for  those  — 
O  God,  forgive  me!  what  am  I  saying? 
Pardon  me,  father,  I  will  do  all  you  wish. 
Take  her  away  ;  take  his  mother  out  of 
my  sight,  lest  I  die  of  grief.  Monsieur 
de  Villet,  if  you  will  have  a  sorrowful 
woman  for  your  wife  —  a  poor,  unlettered 
girl,  who  will  always  be  a  peasant  at,  heart, 
and  whose  very  soul  is  on  fire  beneath 
the  scorching  of  a  great  sin,  then  I  am 
yours,  and  I  will  try  to  make  you  a  good 
wife.  And  may  the  saints  and  the  Holy 
Virgin  help  me!"  Poor  Ldonie!  poor 
untaught,  foolish  Ldonie  !  she  spoke  from 
her  heart,  and  she  thought  to  touch  theirs, 
being  ignorant  that  fashion  shapes  her 
votaries  into  fishes,  all  dumb,  all  of  one 
shape  and  pattern,  and  any  cry  coming 
from  the  soul  is  hated,  and  branded  as  a 
scene. 

Ashamed  and  angry,  the  young  count 
turned  away  his  crimsoned  face  from  the 
prayerful  eyes  of  Leonie,  and  stooping, 
he  whispered  to  Monsieur  de  St.  Erme, 
"  Get  that  ridiculous  peasant-woman  out 
of  the  way  !     It  is  she  who  has  done  this." 

But  Leonie's  father  answered  him  with 
only  a  troubled  look,  and  descending 
among-  the  crowd  himself,  the  bridegroom 
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seized  the  weeping  Madame  Valmine 
roughly  by  the  arm,  and  led  her  to  the 
door,  uttering  in  her  ear  rapid  words  of 
scorn  and  anger.  With  straining  eyes 
Leonie  watched  this  scene,  her  senses 
seemingly  bewildered  by  a  strange  hor- 
ror, but  as  her  frightened  foster-mother, 
at  the  doorway,  looked  back  upon  her  re- 
proachfully, she  dashed  forward,  parting 
the  crowd  on  either  side  by  her  vehe- 
mence, and  reaching  her,  she  clasped  her 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  her. 

"You  see,"  she  said  bitterly,  "you 
have  no  part  in  me  now ;  we  are  sepa- 
rated forever.  But  kiss  me,  and  bless  me, 
before  you  go,  mother." 

But  Madame  Valmine  was  crazed  with 
vexation,  shame,  and  disappointment,  so 
she  answered  angrily, — 

"  You  want  no  blessing  of  mine,  made- 
moiselle. I  wish  you  joy  of  your  fine 
jewels  and  clothes,  and  your  fine  husband 
the  count." 

"  See  this  woman  off  the  premises  !  " 
cried  the  exasperated  bridegroom  to  his 
servants.  "This  insolence  is  past  bear- 
ing." 

Two  men  laid  their  hands  on  Madame 
Valmine,  and  pushed  her  through  the 
great  doors  of  the  hall.  It  was  an  act 
done  in  anger  —  done  in  a  moment,  but  it 
broke  Ldonie's  heart,  and  its  consequence 
went  on  into  eternity. 

Hard  as  turning  of  Madame  Valmine 
from  the  door  might  be,  it  yet  seemed  a 
measure  of  necessity,  and  all  breathed 
more  freely  when  she  was  gone.  All  but 
Ldonie,  and  she  stood  like  a  statue  of 
stone,  with  eyes  dilated  and  hands  clasped 
upon  her  brow.  Then,  as  the  Count  de 
Villet  turned  with  profuse  apologies  to 
his  guests,  I  drew  near  to  her  and  touched 
her  on  the  arm.  "Leonie,"  I  whispered, 
"remember  your  promise  to  me  at  the 
fountain.  A  worse  sorrow  than  this  might 
fall  on  your  foster-mother  through  you. 
For  her  sake  you  must  bear  this." 

Such  a  look  as  Medea  had  when  she 
slew  her  children,  Leonie  turned  on  me, 
and  my  blood  coursed  to  my  heart  like  a 
river,  as  I  bent  to  hear  her  words. 

"  I  take  heaven  and  you  to  witness," 
said  Leonie,  "that  when  they  thrust  my 
mother  forth,  I  would  have  gone  with  her 
hand-in-hand,  and  I  would  have  sprinkled 
the  dust  from  my  feet  as  1  left  this  place ; 
but  I  know  there  is  a  curse  upon  me,  and 
I  dare  not  bring  its  blight  upon  her  and 
hers.  No,  I  could  not  follow  her  to-day 
—  their  home  can  never  be  my  home 
again;  but  you,  who  know  the  truth,  will 
say  for  me,  that  for  their  sakes  I  forsake 
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them.  Oh,  I  have  courao;e  to  save  her 
and  him  —  believe  me.  You  shall  see  I 
have  !  » 

Her  face  shone  as  she  spoke,  like  the 
face  of  one  of  those  women  of  old,  who 
have  died  from  some  noble  mistake  of 
duty;  and  walkino;  rapidly  through  the 
partinij  crowd,  she  mounted  the  dais  where 
her  father  still  stood,  and  taking  his  hand 
she  kissed  it.  "Father,"  she  said  wist- 
fully, "do  not  grieve  for  my  roughness 
and  my  faults ;  you  shall  see  the  noble 
blood  is  in  me,  hidden  though  it  be  by  my 
peasant  culture." 

In  all  his  life,  I  doubt  if  the  count  had 
ever  sorrowed  for  the  passion  and  the  dis- 
obedience of  his  youth  as  he  did  now. 
But  his  tongue  faltered,  and  he  could  not 
speak,  as  he  held  his  child  tightly  by  her 
small  hand,  and  gazed  into  her  face. 

"  Friends,"  said  Leonie,  in  that  wonder- 
fully clear  voice  of  hers,  "you  know  my 
history,  and  knowing  it  you  will  pardon 
me,  that  unlike  a  lady  —  for  I  am  not 
taught  like  you — I  gave  way  to  my  own 
feelings  to-day  instead  of  considering 
yours.  Forgive  me  !  I  know  so  little. 
My  world  has  been  so  small,  that  until 
lately  my  heart  has  held  all  my  universe." 

She  curtsied  low,  and  clung  to  her  fa- 
ther with  both  hands,  overcome  with  a 
sudden  timidity,  being  startled,  as  it  were, 
by  her  own  courage  in  speaking.  Her 
apology  was  so  humble,  her  manner  and 
appearance  so  graceful,  yet  so  unlike  the 
conventional  pattern  to  which  the  world 
is  used,  that  all  were  charmed  by  the  very 
singularity  of  her  wild  outburst  and  gen- 
tle defence;  and,  had  fashion  allowed  it, 
all  hands  would  have  clapped  her,  as  her 
clear  accents  ceased.  The  young  count's 
wounded  vanity  was  smoothed  again,  and 
he  cried  out  cheerfully,  — 

"  Let  us  begin  the  ball  1  I  will  go  and 
fetch  my  mother." 

When  Madame  de  St.  Erme  reappeared, 
her  eyes  were  swelled  and  reddened;  but 
seeing  her  daughter  so  calm  again,  she 
rallied,  and  the  ball  passed  off  with  fitting 
spirit. 

Never  was  Ldonie  so  attentive  to  her 
mother  as  on  this  night;  but  I  observed 
that  when  the  dance  with  the  bridegroom, 
which  etiquette  required,  was  over,  she 
avoided  him,  and  her  face  paled  even  at 
the  sound  of  his  voice. 

Balls  are  early  in  the  Ardennes,  and  it 
was  not  much  past  midnight  when  the 
carriages  drove  away,  leaving  in  the  cha- 
teau myself  and  a  few  other  guests,  who 
were  to  be  present  next  morning  at  the 
marriage  ceremony. 
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Leonie  went  to  rest  early.  Her  moth 
er's  arm  was  round  her,  and  they  both 
sm'iled. 

"Good-night,"  said  madame. 

"Farewell!"  said  Leonie,  and  putting 
out  her  hand,  she  touched  mine,  and  I 
found  a  note  in  my  palm.  Looking  at  it, 
when  alone  in  my  room,  I  read  on  the 
envelope,  "  Do  not  open  this  until  to-mor- 
row, when  I  am  gone." 

"It  is  some  message  for  them,  to  be 
given  when  she  has  departed  with  her 
husband,"  I  said  to  myself ;  and,  respect- 
ing her  wish,  1  placed  the  letter  in  my 
pocket-book. 

IX. 

What  was  it  awoke  me  in  the  morn- 
ing.? It  was  a  sense  of  suffocation  —  a 
great  horror  —  a  feeling  like  the  touch  of 
a  dead  hand  ujjon  my  face  — and,  starting 
up,  I  trembled,  asking  myself  what  had 
happened.  But  beyond  the  distant  sound 
of  servants  busy  with  their  work,  all  in 
the  chateau  was  still;  so,  flinging  off  the 
chill  that  lay  upon  me,  I  dressed,  and 
sauntered  into  the  garden.  I  went  down 
to  the  fountain,  and  thought  how  strangely 
fitting  an  emblem  it  was  of  Leonie's  with- 
ered life,  and  Madame  de  St.  Erme's  bar- 
ren and  wasted  youth.  But  as  I  mused, 
a  piercing  shriek  rose  up  to  the  morning 
sky,  and  filled  with  terror  at  the  sound,  I 
rushed  back  to  the  house. 

I  met  hairafard  faces  and  cries  of  woe 
on  every  side. 

"She  is  dead!  She  is  dead!"  they 
whispered  to  each  other. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  followed 
the  throng,  and  found  myself  at  the 
threshold  of  Leonie's  chamber.  The 
door  had  been  burst  open,  and  the  fumes 
of  charcoal  filled  the  air. 

Leonie  lay  on  her  bed,  dressed  as  I  had 
seen  her  the  night  before,  but  she  was 
dead,  and  the  while  veil  and  wreath  above 
her  pale  face,  looked  a  ghastly  mockery. 

Madame  de  St.  Erme  knelt  by  the  bed- 
side, convulsed  with  grief,  the  count  and 
her  stepson  leaning  over  her.  The  bride- 
groom's face  was  white  as  his  dead  bride's, 
but  he  uttered  no  word  either  of  sorrow 
or  of  comfort;  so  not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness  of  death  in  that  chamber,  save 
the  low  sobs  of  women. 

A  pan  of  charcoal,  still  glowing  with 
white  heat,  stood  on  the  closed  stove. 
There  was  no  need  to  ask  questions  ;  this 
told  me  all.  And,  sick  at  heart,  I  went 
back  to  my  room  and  read  Leonie's  letter. 

"  Dear  Friend,  —  You  have  known 
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me  three  years,  and  you,  and  you  only, 
have  guessed  my  secret.  You  are  a  Prot- 
estant. To  you  it  will  not  seem  so  terri- 
ble, so  wicked,  that  I,  who  know  all  his 
goodness,  should  love  him.  In  your  eyes 
my  sin  is  not  sacrilege,  not  past  repent- 
ance, as  it  would  seem  to  him  and  to  his 
mother;  therefore  it  is,  that  I  do  not 
shrink  from  letting  you  see  this  blot  in 
my  soul.  But  spare  me  in  their  memory ; 
do  not  let  them  pluck  me  out  of  their 
hearts,  as  one  who  lived  among  them  as  a 
leper,  hiding  her  leprosy.  Through  what 
anguish  and  bitterness  I  have  hidden  my 
wicked  love  from  their  sight,  my  own  soul 
alone  can  say.  But  I  was  very  content, 
very  happy  as  his  sister;  no  thought  that 
I  loved  him  better  than  a  sister  startled 
me,  till  my  real  mother  told  me  of  my 
birth.  Then  I  felt  more  clearly  that  I 
was  not  his  sister,  and  foreseeing  that  we 
should  be  separated  by  a  thousand  bar- 
riers that  rank  and  wealth  make,  I  en- 
dured such  torture  that  my  heart  awoke 
to  the  truth.  To  be  parted  forever  ;  to 
see  his  face  no  more ;  to  be  neither  sister 
nor  friend  to  him,  but  a  stranger;  this  is 
what  the  future  offered  me,  and  I  rebelled 
against  it.  I  clung  tx)  my  cottage  home, 
as  we  cling  to  life.  But  all  thinjjs  were  a 
torture  to  me  now.  Oh,  if  my  mother 
had  left  me  in  blindness,  I  should  have 
lived  on  peacefully  as  his  sister  to  the 
end;  but  now  that  I  knew  the  terrible 
secret  of  my  own  heart,  I  was  ever  at 
war  with  myself.  At  last  I  felt  that  I 
ought  to  spare  them  the  sorrow  of  my 
presence,  and  about  this  time  my  father 
offered  me  a  noble  husband  —  a  man 
whom  once  my  wildest  dreams  would  not 
have  fixed  on,  and  in  this  I  thought  I  saw 
a  means  offered  me  by  heaven  to  save 
them  from  my  grief.  You  strengthened 
me  in  tliis  thought,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

"1  believed  1  could  marry  the  count, 
and  live  for  him  and  my  parents;  but  I 
cannot —  I  cannot.  My  whole  soul  rises 
against  him  in  terror  and  loathing,  when 
I  tell  myself  I  am  his  wife.  Yet,  until 
to-day,  my  courage  never  failed  me  ;  but 
to-day  I  saw  him  strike  my  mother  — 
Gabriel's  mother  —  and  I  feel  I  would 
choose  strangling  rather  than  clasp  his 
hand.  A  good  man  I  might  have  learned 
to  love,  but  a  mean  and  cruel  heart  I  de- 
spise. So  I  choose  death,  because  there 
is  no  other  way  now  to  escape.  With  the 
sound  of  the  music  in  my  ears,  I  have 
thought  and  thought,  till  my  brain  seemed 
on  fire,  and  I  saw  no  way  of  flight  but 
this  —  no  refuge  but  the  grave. 

"Ask  them  to  forgive  me  —  my  father 
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and  mother,  I  mean.  I  would  have  lived 
for  them  if  I  could ;  but  it  is  better  to  die 
than  to  sin;  it  is  better  to  die  than  to 
live  in  despair  and  hatred. 

"  Let  the  true  secret  of  my  sorrow  die 
with  me,  so  there  may  be  no  shame  —  no 
pain  in  the  tears  which  my  foster  mother 
and  brother  will  shed  upon  the  grave  of 
Leonie.  Yet  tell  him  to  pray  for  me  — 
to  pray  for  me  always  while  he  lives. 

"I  have  written  a  line  of  farewell  to 
my  mother  and  father,  so  no  necessity 
will  be  laid  on  you  to  speak  of  this  letter 
to  them.  Oh,  have  pity  on  me,  and  do 
not  betray  to  their  contempt  and  loathing 
the  tortured  heart  of 

"  Leonie  de  St.  Erme." 

It  was  too  late  to  be  angry  with  the 
careless  security,  which  had  made  me 
leave  this  letter  unopened,  but  it  was  not 
too  late  to  respect  the  wishes  of  a  broken 
heart. 

I  kept  her  secret. 

Poor  Ldonie  !  I  had  not,  as  she  imag- 
ined, guessed  it,  till  the  meaning  of  her 
own  incoherent  words  at  the  fountain 
came  to  my  mind,  after  I  had  left  her  at 
the  chateau. 

Gabriel  Valmine  was  present  at  her 
funeral,  and  I  know  it  was  his  hand  wiiich 
sowed  for  many  years  on  her  grave,  in 
the  little  blue  flowers  she  loved,  her  name 
—  Leonie. 

I  gave  him  her  message. 

"I  should  have  prayed  for  her  without 
it,"  he  answered  softly.  And  I  know  he 
fulfilled  his  word,  for  a  year  afterwards  I 
saw  written  on  many  pages  of  his  mass- 
book  and  his  psaltery  the  words  *'  Pray 
for  Ldonie ! " 

In  the,.cemetery  of  that  little  village  in 
the  Ardennes,  where  Gabriel  Valmine 
was  curd,  the  pious  priest  now  lies  at 
rest,  and  on  his  tombstone  there  is  carved 
neither  his  name,  his  age,  nor  his  virtues, 
but  those  same  simple  words, — 

"  Pray  for  Leonie  1  " 
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From  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 
DECAY  OF  LITERATURE. 

A 

long 

decline  of  criticism.  The  complaint  was 
supported  by  specific  allegations  as  to  the 
state  of  French  literature,  upon  which  it 
might  be  presumptuous  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion.  Yet  such  phenomena  do 
not  concern  one  country  alone.  Changes 
in  the  world  of  thought  are  propagated 
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rapidly  beyond  the  centre  of  origin.  The 
alleged  causes  of  decay  are  certainly  oper- 
ative in  England  as  well  as  in  France; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  the  French  are  pro- 
ducing no  worthy  successors  to  the  crit- 
ics of  the  past  generation,  it  is  time  for 
us  to  ask  whether  we  can  see  reason  for 
more  cheerful  anticipations  in  England. 
The  complaint,  indeed,  sounds  at  first  sight 
ill-directed.  We  are  often  told  that  this  is 
pre-eminently  the  age  of  criticism.  It  is 
common  to  allege  a  proclivity  to  criticism 
as  some  explanation  of  other  deficiencies. 
In  a  critical  age  the  artist  is  made  over- 
sensitive and  forced  into  morbid  self-'^on- 
sciousness  by  the  conditions  of  the  time. 
When  he  throws  his  work  into  a  world 
peopled  by  Saturday  Reviewers  and 
swarming  with  contributors  to  periodicals 
eager  for  some  new  victim,  he  feels  like 
the  prisoner  in  the  September  massacres, 
who  gathered  strength  from  despair,  shut 
his  eyes,  and  precipitated  himself  into  the 
armed  sea  of  murderers  in  the  street.  The 
author  may  be  badly  off,  but  the  critics 
themselves  must  surely  be  having  a  fine 
time  of  it.  If  sport  with  moderns  should 
ever  be  slack,  they  can  make  studies  of 
the  past.  They  can  show  at  once  their 
penetration  and  their  generous  enthusi- 
asm by  exalting  some  genius  whom  his 
innocent  contemporaries  had  always  taken 
to  be  a  fool.  And  then  criticism  has  ar- 
rayed itself  in  some  of  the  dignity  of  a 
science.  It  can  discourse  of  phases  of 
development,  of  the  social  organism,  of 
differentiation  and  evolution,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  age  as  learnedly  as  "  sociolo- 
gy" itself.  It  ridicules  the  old-fashioned 
critic  of  the  Rymer  and  John  Dennis  pe- 
riod, who  was  content  to  point  out  that 
Shakespeare  often  neglected  the  unities; 
and  smiles  at  the  judicious  Addison,  who 
tested  "  Paradise  Lost  "  by  the  canons  of 
Aristotle  and  the  ingenious  M.  Bossu. 
Modern  criticism  began  by  an  attack  upon 
the  rule  of  Pope,  that  wicked  and  narrow- 
minded  person  who  wished  that  all  the 
trees  of  the  forest  should  be  clipped  and 
trimmed  to  suit  the  neat  little  Twicken- 
ham garden.  But  this  was  in  early  days, 
when  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  and 
Lamb  were  assailing  one  tyranny  only 
with  the  aim  of  restoring  the  preceding 
dynasty.  We  have  now  reached  a  wider 
and  more  cosmopolitan  point  of  view.  We 
can  be  just  to  Pope  as  well  as  to  the 
Elizabethans.  We  are  neither  classicists 
nor  romanticists,  but  magnificent  eclectics, 
who  assign  to  every  man  his  proper  place, 
and  pronounce  every  literary  species  to 
be  good  in  its  kind.     We  survey  with  sci- 


entific impartiality  the  whole  field  of  hu- 
man achievement;  we  ticket  our  speci- 
mens as  belonging  to  the  ages  of  iron  or 
the  mediaeval  period,  the  Renaissance,  the 
Aufklarung^  the  Revolution,  and  so 
forth  ;  and  fill  our  museums  with  the 
spoils  of  all  ages.  And  then,  guided  by 
tlie  great  comparative  method,  which  has 
worked  such  wonders,  we  see  how  each 
development  was  the  natural  product  of 
the  race  in  its  given  environment,  exalt 
ourselves  above  the  petty  prejudices  of 
any  particular  place  or  time,  and,  ceas- 
ing to  condemn  or  absolve  in  obedience  to 
the  temporary  dogmatism  of  passing  prej- 
udices, we  simply  explain.  Each  great 
writer  takes  his  proper  place  as  one  spe- 
cial avatar  of  the  world-spirit ;  and  we  lay 
down  theories  firm  and  irrevocable  as 
those  of  the  physical  sciences,  and  yet 
leaving  full  play  for  intelligent  enthusi- 
asm. 

Indeed,  in  all  seriousness,  we  may  ad- 
mit that  criticism  has  of  late  raised  its 
aims  and  improved  its  methods.  We  can- 
not read  any  modern  criticism  without  per- 
ceiving that  it  rests  upon  investigation 
incomparably  more  minute  and  careful 
than  formerly  was  thought  necessary.  If 
no  modern  writer  can  surpass  Johnson's 
vigorous  common  sense,  there  is  certainly 
no  modern  writer  with  any  regard  for 
his  reputation  who  would  dare  to  publish 
the  hasty  opinions  and  slovenly  state- 
ments of  fact  which  disfigure  the  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets."  Nor  would  any  modern 
so  implicitly  adopt  the  canons  of  any  one 
school  and  condemn  every  other  form  of 
art  so  unhesitatingly,  as  though  indiffer- 
ence to  its  conventions  was  necessarily  an 
offdnce  against  the  eternal  and  infallible 
code.  Our  judgments  are  more  catholic 
—  more  scientific,  if  you  please  —  and 
rest  upon  a  much  wider  induction  and 
more  minute  examination  of  the  facts. 
And  yet  do  we  not  miss  something.''  If 
we  are  less  narrow  in  our  principles,  are 
we  not  blunter  in  our  perceptions  'I  Have 
we  not  lost  something  of  the  fineness  of 
tact  which  belonged  to  men  trained  in  a 
fixed  tradition  '^. 

Criticism  has  become  more  scientific, 
but  less  delicate  and  less  really  sympa- 
thetic. Read,  for  example,  M.  Taine's 
brilliant  account  of  English  literature.  It 
is  forcible  and  comprehensive.  It  lays 
down  broad  and  sOund  principles,  and 
shows  us  the  special  case  in  its  larger  re- 
lations. But  when  we  come  to  details  we 
are  often  edified.  His  criticism  of  every 
particular  Englishman  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  general  rule  that  every  Englishman 
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is  a  broad,  beef-eating,  coarse,  vigorous 
John  Bull,  who  lives  in  a  fog,  and  cuts  his 
throat  when  he  has  the  spleen.  We  see 
the  type,  but  not  the  individual.  Charles 
Lamb  can  tell  us  nothing  about  the  organ- 
ism and  the  environment,  or  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  national  character.  But 
when  he  speaks  within  his  own  sphere  he 
speaks  as  an  expert,  because  he  speaks 
as  a  lover.  He  is  blind,  it  may  be,  to-all 
kinds  of  excellence  but  one.  Yet,  when 
dealing  with  the  objects  of  his  real  sym- 
pathy, he  can  in  a  few  words  give  us  more 
of  the  true  secret  than  is  contained  in 
volumes  of  ponderous  German  philosophy 
or  brilliant  French  science.  His  mind  is 
so  imbued  and  penetrated  with  a  certain 
tradition  that  he  can  interpret  every  in- 
flection of  the  voice,  catch  the  half-revealed 
touches  of  indirect  allusion,  relish  the 
most  delicate  and  evanescent  flavor,  hu- 
morous or  sentimental,  and,  in  short, 
respond  to  his  author  like  a  highly-strung 
instrument.  The  difference  is  as  the 
difference  between  a  foreigner  who  comes 
to  a  country  village  and  describes  the 
squire  or  parson  as  types  of  the  aristo- 
cratic and  ecclesiastical  developments, 
and  the  native  who,  having  never  been 
beyond  his  horizon,  cannot  even  conceive 
of  a  society  without  a  squire  and  parson, 
but  has  yet  penetrated  the  very  essence  of 
their  character,  and  can  make  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  text  of  the  parson's  sermon 
from  the  way  in  which  he  has  tied  his 
bands.  The  decay  of  criticism  of  which 
our  French  contemporary  complains  is 
due  in  part  to  this  change.  We  have 
become  so  philosophical  and  so  fond  of 
wide  generalizations  that  we  have  partly 
lost  our  instinct  and  are  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving the  individual.  The  criticism  to 
which  he  looks  back  was  the  criticism  of 
men  who  did  not  bother  themselves  about 
science,  and  did  not  aim  at  being  cosmo- 
politan, but  who,  having  been  brought  up 
in  certain  traditions — traditions  which 
on  the  whole,  too,  represented  a  vast 
amount  of  clear  good  sense  —  had  still 
spontaneous  instinct  enough  to  judge 
dogmatically,  quickly,  and  with  real  per- 
ception of  the  qualities  concerned. 

This,  I  say,  may  be  a  part  of  the  expla- 
nation, and  it  may  go  further  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight.  For  to  say  that  this 
is  the  age  of  criticism  means  that  it  is 
the  age  of  science.  And  it  would  be  easy 
enough  to  take  up  an  old  text  and  show  in 
how  many  respects  the  scientific  is  op- 
posed to  the  literary  impulse  ;  how  cau- 
tion and  circumspection  take  the  place  of 
unhesitating  conviction;  how  science  fos- 
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ters  a  provisional  scepticism,  an  examina- 
tion of  all  supposed  first  principles,  which 
is  fatal  to  the  vivid  utterance  of  any  con- 
viction ;  how  it  applies  a  chilling"  if"  to 
all  the  imagery  in  which  some  conditional 
belief  is  necessary  even  for  the  artist 
who  takes  it  to  symbolize  his  creations; 
how  a  period  in  which  we  are  prying  into 
the  roots  of  all  traditional  creeds  is  not  a 
period  in  which  they  will  bear  the  blos- 
som of  poetical  embodiment.  Yet  all  this 
is  a  generality  rather  too  wide  for  our  pur- 
pose, and  like  other  generalities  requiring 
much  qualification.  Science  has  flour- 
ished alongside  of  art  in  the  great  peri- 
ods, and  to  say  that  the  two  cannot  flour- 
ish together  is  to  show  a  want  of  faith  ia 
the  essential  unity  of  all  intellectual  de- 
velopment. The  phenomenon  which  we 
are  considering  requires  some  more  spe- 
cific explanation.  We  may  doubt,  in 
fact,  if  we  look  a  little  further,  that  other 
causes  would  have  to  be  assigned. 

How  does  the  change  in  criticism  mani- 
fest itself  in  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture .''  Can  we  speak  of  a  decay  of  criti- 
cism without  reflecting  that  there  is  a 
much  wider  decay  —  a  decay  of  literature 
itself?  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  handle; 
for  we  would  not  shock  living  sensibili- 
ities  by  quoting  them  as  examples  of  ob- 
vious degeneracy.  There  is  no  want  of 
men  of  talent,  though  there  may  be  a 
dearth  of  genius,  and  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful to  reproach  a  genuine  poet  because  he 
is  not  one  of  the  great  lights  of  all  time. 
Half  the  argument  must  therefore  be  left 
to  be  filled  up  by  readers.  Yet  it  would 
be  affectation  to  doubt  of  certain  general 
results.  Would  any  one  maintain,  for 
example,  that  we  are  in  a  great  poetical 
epoch  —  an  epoch  such  as  that  of  the  early 
years  of  this  or  the  seventeenth  or  per- 
haps even  the  eighteenth  century  ;  that 
any  one  will  care  a  century  hence  to  study 
our  poets,  as  we  study  Shakespeare,  and 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Byron,  and 
Shelley,  and  Wordsworth,  and  Keats,  and 
Scott.?  We  have,  of  course,  two  great 
poets  still  amongst  us,  and  still  writing; 
but,  alas !  we  cannot  mention  the  names 
of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning  with- 
out remembering  that  they  belong  more 
to  the  outgoing  than  to  the  existing  gen- 
eration. There  are  certainly  two  or  three 
other  younger  poets  whose  genius  is 
equally  beyond  dispute  to  men  of  taste; 
yet  it  is  some  time  since  even  the  young- 
est revealed  his  powers  to  the  world  ;  and 
he  would  be  a  bold,  man  who  would  say 
that  he  could  see  elsewhere  indications  of 
a  ripening  intellectual  harvest  likely  to  be 
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as  rich  as  the  old.  Again,  let  those  of  us 
who  are  old  enou2;h  go  back  some  thirty 
years  in  imagination  and  compare  the 
prophets  of  that  day  with  the  prophets  of 
this.  Let  them  try  to  make  all  possible 
allowance  for  the  natural  illusion  which 
casts  a  halo  round  the  teachers  of  our 
youth.  Can  they,  after  making  the  com- 
parison, say  fairly  that  we  could  match 
man  for  man?  In  the  first  period  most 
young  men  of  any  intellectual  activity  fol- 
lowed one  of  these  remarkable  teachers. 
Cardinal  Newman  is  still  with  us,  but  has 
already  become  classical.  Is  there  any 
modern  theologian  who,  regarded  merely 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  is  master 
of  so  admirable  a  style,  who  can  display 
such  admirable  dialectical  skill,  such  sub- 
tlety of  thought,  such  delicacy  of  senti- 
ment, such  a  blending  of  strength  with 
grace,  as  used  to  charm  the  enthusiasts  of 
the  movement  in  which  he  was  the  chief 
leader?  Another  set  of  zealots  followed 
the  teaching  of  Carlyle.  Carlyle's  style 
will,  of  course,  be  condemned  by  literary 
purists  ;  and  those  who  object  to  a  free 
use  of  the  grotesque  or  the  overstrained 
may  show  abundant  reasons  for  not  ac- 
cepting him  as  a  model.  But  it  is  not 
from  that  point  of  view  that  he  can  be 
adequately  judged.  And  one  may  safely 
say  that  there  is  no  living  writer  whose 
influence  over  congenial  minds  is  compa- 
rable to  Carlyle's  as  an  intellectual  stim- 
ulus. You  might  return  from  the  strange 
glooms  and  splendors  of  the  "  French 
Revolution  "  or  "  Sartor  Resartus  "  re- 
volted or  fascinated ;  but  to  read  them 
with  appreciation  was  to  go  through  an 
intellectual  crisis,  and  to  enter  into  their 
spirit  was  to  experience  something  like  a 
religious  conversion.  You  were  not  the 
same  man  afterwards.  No  one  ever  ex- 
ercised a  more  potent  sway  over  the 
inmost  being  of  his  disciple.  The  many 
whose  temperament  put  them  outside  the 
charmed  circles  of  Newman  and  Carlyle 
found  a  more  temperate  and  prosaic 
leader  in  J.  S.  Mill.  Even  the  disciples 
of  Mill's  school  have  shown  a  tendency 
of  late  to  modify,  if  not  radically  to  alter, 
the  old  tradition.  Yet  no  one  has  arisen 
amongst  them  who  can  be  compared  in  a 
literary  sense  with  Mill.  There  may  be 
more  accurate,  minute,  and  comprehensive 
thinkers  of  his  school.  They  have  pro- 
duced no  books  at  all  comparable  in  point 
of  style,  or  as  models  of  literary  compo- 
sition, with  those  in  which  Mill  showed 
his  masculine  vigor  as  a  thinker,  his  ex- 
traordinary fulness  of  mind,  and  his  fas- 
cinating power  of  importing  at  least  appar- 


ent lucidity  into  the  darkest  and  most 
perplexed  subjects.  That  thought  has 
advanced  in  all  the  directions  indicated 
by  these  names  may  be  fully  admitted; 
we  can  in  a  sense  judge  them  from  a  supe- 
rior standpoint  and  mark  their  limitations. 
But  have  we  —  the  products  of  the  later 
generation  —  produced  any  leaders  so  ca- 
pable of  erecting  permanent  literary  land- 
marks ? 

Make    a    sharp    transition.     In    those 
days,  about  thirty  years  ago,  there  were 
novelists  of  the  first  rank  ;  writers  such 
that  the  announcement  of  a  new  publica- 
tion by  them  sent  a  thrill  through  every 
corner  not  inaccessible  to  circulating  li- 
braries.    In    the   period   from   twenty  to 
forty   years    removed    from    us,   we    had 
been  startled  by  the  new  power  revealed, 
though  not  for  the  first  time,  in  "Vanity 
Fair;"  and  had  eagerly  accepted  "  Pen- 
dennis  "  and  "  The  Newcomes  "  and  "  Es- 
mond."    A  foolish  controversy,  still  some- 
times   continued,  was    raging   as    to    the 
rival  merits  of  their  author  and  the  con- 
temporary   author    of    "  Pickwick "    and 
"  David  Copperfield."    Wiser  persons  en- 
joyed both,    and  there  were  few  months 
in    which    one    did    not    greet    with    de- 
light the  appearance  of  a  number  of  one 
serial    in    the    familiar    yellow,   and    an- 
other in  the  equally  familiar  green.    Then 
the    whole    literary  world   had  just   been 
thrown    into  an    excitement,  never  since 
paralleled,   by   the   sudden   apparition  of 
"Jane  Eyre."     A  greater  writer  was  mak- 
ing a  more  gradual  approach  to  fame  by 
the  publication  of  the  "  Scenes  of  Cleri- 
cal Life."     And  besides  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens,   Miss    Bronte,  and    George  Eliot,  a 
number  of  writers,  some  happily  still  liv- 
ing, provided  agreeable  entertainment  in 
the  intervals,  and  might  be  regarded  as  at 
least  worthy  subordinates.     Lord  Lytton 
—  to  mention  only  the  dead  —  was  pub- 
lishing "  My  Novel  "  and  "  The  Caxtons," 
which  are  at  least  excellent  specimens  of 
good   literary   craftsmanship;    Mrs.  Gas- 
kell  produced  "  Ruth  "  and  "Mary  Bar- 
ton ;  "  and  Kingsley  wrote  "  Alton  Locke" 
and    "  Hypatia  "   and  "  Westward  Ho  !  " 
books    which,  if  they   will   not   bear   the 
closest  inspection  in  all  respects,  show  at 
least   a   vigor   and   originality  for   which 
it  would  be  hard  to  produce  a  later  par- 
allel.    It  is  rather  dangerous,  perhaps,  to 
ask  whether  we  have  such  novelists  now. 
But,  allowing  every  reader  to  select  his 
favorite  or  pair  of  favorites  to  be  worthy 
champions  of  the  moderns,  he  will  find  it 
hard    to    fill    up   a  list   capable   of  doing 
battle  against  their  predecessors.    Have 
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we  any  counterbalancing  considerations 
,:  to  suggest?  Is  there  any  department  of 
f  literature  in  which  we  can  claim  a  prepon- 
derance as  distinct  as  our  predecessors  in 
this  direction?  In  poetry,  philosophy, 
f  fiction,  we  seem  to  have  the  worst  of  it. 
:  There  is  yet  one  direction  in  which  we 
i  might  make  a  stand.  History  should  be 
^  a  strong  point,  for  in  history  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  scientific  field;  and  in  his- 
tory  nobody  can  doubt  that  we  have  made 
in  some  respects  enormous  advances. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  and  Charlemagne  have 
been  nearly  abolished;  and  that  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  we  have  made  a  great 
advance  in  accuracy  of  research.  But, 
from  the  literary  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  we  could  meet  without 
misgiving  such  a  champion  as  Macaulay. 
The  difference  is  significant.  It  is  easy 
to  point  out  Macaulay's  glaring  defects; 
the  limitation  of  his  political  views ;  the 
offensive  glitter  of  his  style;  and,  in  that 
respect,  at  least  one  living  historian  seems 
to  be  justly  his  superior.  Yet  when  we 
read  the  "Essays  "and  the  first  part  of 
the  "History"  we  are  less  confident. 
The  extraordinary  fulness  of  knowledge, 
the  command  of  materials,  the  power  of 
grouping  events  and  forming  them  into  a 
clear  and  flowing  narrative,  are  so  unde- 
niable that  we  are  inclined  to  admit,  in 
spite  of  all  his  faults,  that  he  is  unap- 
proached  by  his  successors  in  the  power 
which  goes  to  a  monumental  work.  Mod- 
ern writers  seem  to  be  sometimes  the  vic- 
tims of  an  indigestion  caught  at  the  State 
Paper  Office  ;  sometimes  they  are  tempted 
to  tack  together  a  series  of  brilliant  pam- 
phlets, and  trust  to  fortune  to  make  it  a 
history.  At  present  they  seem  scarcely 
capable  of  turning  out  work  so  massive, 
so  finely  executed,  and  marked  by  such 
unity  of  design  as  their  forefathers.  And 
yet  we  may  admit  that,  in  history  at  least, 
we  have  the  advantage  of  a  serious  and 
energetic  body  of  students  really  achiev- 
ing good  work,  and  at  least  accumulating 
the  materials  of  literary  triumphs.  Cast- 
ing a  rapid  glance  over  these  facts,  the 
conclusion  seems  to  be  inevitable.  The 
literar}-,  like  the  natural,  harvest  has  been 
of  late  blighted  and  scanty.  We  have 
passed  from  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  into  a  comparative  desert.  As 
Johnson  said  when  he  went  from  England 
to  Scotland,  we  see  the  flower  dying  away 
to  the  stalk.  In  a  utilitarian  and  scientific 
sense  we  may  be  making  progress;  in 
the  regions  of  imagination  and  artistic 
achievement  —  so  far  at  least  as  literature 
is  concerned  —  we  have  been  progressing 


backwards.  Great  names  are  scarce ; 
there  is  hardly  a  leader  left  who  can  stir 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  and  make  us 
feel  that  the  torch  of  intellectual  light  is 
being  delivered  into  worthy  hands.  If  we 
would  not  flatter  the  time,  must  we  not 
confess  that  we  are  at  least  crossing  a  bar- 
ren zone;  and  at  present  without  any  dis- 
tinct glimpse  of  a  fertile  region  beyond? 

Admitting  the  fact,  we  can  of  course  be 
in  no  want  of  explanations.  Any  popular 
preacher — in  or  out  of  the  pulpit  —  will 
supply  us  with  as  many  as  we  please.  It 
is  all  the  fault  of  democracy,  says  one 
self-appointed  prophet.  How  should  cul- 
ture, refinement,  polish,  be  appreciated  in 
art  when  they  fail  to  govern  society? 
They  are  the  fruits  of  a  settled  order,  of 
a  select  circle  trained  in  accepted  tradi- 
tions of  refinement,  able  to  perceive  and 
appreciate  delicate  shades  of  manner  and 
meaning,  and  revolted  instinctively  by  the 
coarse  and  glaring.  How  can  such  plants 
thrive  in  the  social  hubbub  and  anarchy 
of  to-day?  As  well  expect  the  candidate 
in  a  popular  constituency  to  attract  voters 
by  the  graces  of  a  courtier  under  the  old 
regime  as  expect  a  modern  writer  to  emu- 
late the  polish  of  his  forefathers.  The 
loud-voiced,  noisy  spouter,  the  man  who 
does  not  stick  at  trifles  or  bother  himself 
about  logical  consistency,  who  can  give 
his  hearers  good  potent  stimulants  instead 
of  delicate  flavors,  is  the  man  for  a  mob; 
and  he  will  hustle  the  more  thin-skinned 
orator,  with  his  fine  perceptions  and  wire- 
drawn scruples,  out  of  the  arena.  What 
encouragement  is  there  for  doing  delicate 
work  when  you  work  for  the  million  who 
prefer  noise  to  harmony,  and  cannot  be 
bothered  to  draw  distinctions  between  a 
Tennyson  and  a  Tupper?  Why  put  the 
labor  of  years  on  producing  that  exquisite 
polish  which  makes  all  the  difference  be- 
tween the  finest  and  the  coarsest  work,  but 
which  is  utterly  overlooked  by  the  vulgar  ? 
The  finest  work,  like  the  coarsest,  will  at 
best  gain  five  minutes'  attention  between 
the  leading  article  and  the  sensation  novel. 
What  chance  that  it  will  be  appreciated  ? 
You  have  to  learn  before  all  things  the 
art  of  advertising;  for  you  are  one  of  a 
mob  of  writers  all  struggling  for  attention, 
and  to  advertise  is  essentially  to  attract 
buyers  of  your  goods  by  inducements  in- 
dependent of  their  intrinsic  merits.  And 
if  your  aspirations  are  of  the  highest,  how 
are  you  to  maintain  the  necessary  quiet- 
ness of  soul  in  the  bustle  and  confusion 
of  modern  life  ?  Make  the  least  error, 
and  the  whole  band  of  admirers  and  puff- 
ers and  genial  critics  makes  a  dead  set  at 
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you,  crying^  out  "  More  of  that !  "  and  in- 
citing you  to  be  faithless  to  yourself,  and 
stimulate  your  little  vein  of  spontaneous 
originality  into  feverish  and  morbid  ac- 
tivity. 

Such  declamation  may  be  continued  in- 
definitel}'.  When  we  ask  calmly  what  it 
means,  we  may  see  reasons  for  doubt. 
Let  us  "clear  our  minds  of  cant,"  and 
above  all  of  the  cant  of  the  pessimists. 
Is  it  not  the  plain  truth  that  every  social 
order  has  its  characteristic  dangers  .?  The 
danger  in  ages  of  calm  and  relinement  is 
the  danger  of  sterility.  The  artist  be- 
comes finicking  and  over-critical.  He  is 
such  a  delicate  plant  that  he  ceases  to 
bear  fruit.  He  becomes,  like  Gray,  so 
sensitive  that  it  takes  him  two  years  to 
write  a  score  of  delicate  stanzas.  For  the 
true  critic  we  have  the  exquisite  connois- 
seur, who  cannot  bear  the  crumpled  rose- 
leaf,  and  values  mere  technical  quality  at 
the  expense  of  power  and  abundance.  If 
we  are  in  a  period  when  the  opposite 
faults  are  more  common,  we  must  not 
overlook  our  advantages.  The  greatest 
writers,  said  Scott  somewhere  —  and  he 
had  no  doubt  personal  reasons  for  the 
remark  —  have  been  the  most  voluminous. 
They  have,  in  other  words,  been  men  so 
full  of  superabundant  energy  that  they 
dashed  out  their  work  at  white  heat,  now 
making  a  blunder  and  now  achieving  a 
masterpiece.  Not  only  Scott  himself,  but 
Shakespeare,  may  be  quoted  in  illustra- 
tion. Such  men  and  many  others  wrote 
impetuously,  and  the  best  of  them  wrote 
at  periods  when  the  world  was  throbbing 
with  passionate  excitement,  and  the  old 
school  of  refined  critics  was  for  the  time 
being  thrust  to  the  wall.  Revolutions  in 
the  world  of  thought,  as  in  the  political 
world,  bring  great  men  to  the  front  by 
sheer  force  of  contagious  enthusiasm. 
Now  is  it  true  that  we  may  regret  the 
lines  which  Shakespeare  neglected  to 
blot,  and  the  slovenly  style  of  too  many 
of  Scott's  productions?  Perhaps,  if  you 
are  a  delicate  connoisseur,  5'ou  would 
rather  be  a  Landor  than  a  Scott,  and  dine 
with  a  select  party  a  century  after  you 
are  dead  instead  of  feasting  in  a  crowded 
hall  of  the  living.  We  need  not  dispute 
the  point;  though  probably  the  ultimate 
judgment  of  the  world  will  be  that  the 
men  who  thrilled  and  moved  their  con- 
temporaries should  really  have  the  pref- 
erence to  the  manufacturers  of  exquisite 
jewellery  for  the  select  few.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  difficulty  for  our  present  purpose 
remains.  We  are  as  wanting  in  Scotts 
and  Byrons  at  least  as  much  as  in  Lan- 


dors  or  Keatses.  Indeed,  it  might  be 
plausibly  maintained  that  we  are  more 
wanting.  Mr.  Tennyson,  whatever  else 
he  may  be,  is  amongst  the  most  exquisite 
artists  who  ever  wrote  in  English  ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  to  quote  other  instances. 
Indeed,  the  prevailing  fault  of  our  most 
popular  school  at  the  moment  is  the  ten- 
dency to  an  excessive  appreciation  of  the 
more  delicate  and  effeminate  forms  of 
art.  Why  have  we  not  a  Scott  pouring 
forth  three  Waverley  novels  in  a  year,  or 
a  Byron  writing  "  Giaours"  and  "  Childe 
Harolds  "  and  "  Don  Juans  "  at  the  full 
speed  of  his  pen  ?  The  adulation  which 
surrounds  a  popular  author  to-day  is 
scarcely  more  exciting  or  unsettling  than 
that  which  led  Scott  and  Byron  to  over- 
hasty  production.  If  the  excitements  of 
the  present  time,  the  vast  changes  of 
thought  and  society,  which  in  the  dawn  of 
the  revolutionary  movement  brought  out 
such  a  host  of  vigorous  writers,  do  not 
produce  the  same  effect,  it  is  certainly 
not  because  the  questions  at  issue  are 
less  momentous,  or  men  less  profoundly 
interested.  Nor,  again,  can  it  be  that  the 
intellect  of  to-day  has  become  frivolous 
and  superficial.  Whatever  our  dearth  of 
great  names,  there  was  never  a  time  in 
which  more  severe  and  strenuous  intel- 
lectual labor  was  bestowed  upon  extend- 
ing and  modifying  our  thoughts  upon  all 
topics  in  which  thought  can  be  exercised. 
Never  were  there  more  competent  and 
thoroughgoing  students  of  philosophy  and 
history  and  science.  Where  there  was 
one  serious  laborer  in  any  such  field  half 
a  century  ago,  there  are  now  twenty. 
Many  of  them  at  least  have  withstood  the 
temptation  to  be  superficial  and  merely 
popular.  Why  do  they  produce  no  such 
leaders  as  of  old  ? 

An  answer  is  often  given  by  saying  that 
the  social  is  but  the  counterpart  of  a  spir- 
itual class  ;  that  men's  minds  are  unsettled 
upon  all  topics  ;  that  every  opinion  is 
disputed  and  discussed;  and  that  even 
men  of  settled  convictions  are  chilled  and 
paralyzed  by  the  absence  of  general  sym- 
pathy. The  text  upon  which  Cariyle  and 
Mr.  Ruskin  have  preached  so  eloquently 
and  forcibly  might  of  course  be  expanded 
indefinitely.  We  might  add  in  particular 
that  it  is  as  applicable  to  artistic  as  to 
philosophical  movements.  The  queer 
phenomenon  called  asstheticism  is  an  indi- 
cation of  its  importance.  Your  true  jes- 
thete  is  a  cultivated  person  who  has 
reached  a  kind  of  artistic  indifferentism. 
He  has  learnt  to  sympathize  with  so  many 
forms  of  art  that  he  really  sympathizes 
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with  none.  As  knowledge  lias  extended, 
we  have  become  familiar  with  all  forms  of 
the  beautiful;  we  have  played  like  chil- 
dren with  "revivals"  of  ail  kinds;  we 
have  been  by  turns  classical  and  romantic; 
we  hate  aped  the  mediaeval  and  the  Re- 
naissance, and  even  the  "  Queen  Anne" 
period,  with  earnestness  enough  for  mas- 
queraders  ;  and  the  aesthete,  bewildered 
and  jaded,  has  come  ^o  the  conclusion 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  no  principle 
at  all ;  that  every  artistic  creed  has  pleased 
in  its  turn;  that  none  can  be  said  to  be 
rio^ht  or  wrong;  that  whatever  pleases  is 
therefore  right;  and  consequently  that 
the  only  principle  is  to  have  as  many  and 
as  keen  tastes  as  possible.  The  misfor- 
tune is  that  in  this  hopeless  chaos  of 
tastes  and  fashions  we  lose  sight  of  the 
one  important  thing,  ourselves;  that  all 
our  tastes  have  become  affectations,  and 
that  we  have  lost  precisely  that  sponta- 
neity which  is  the  universal  condition  of 
excellence  in  any  form  of  art  whatever. 
We  change  restlessly  and  hopelessly  ;  we 
have  a  taste  for  everything  and  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  nothing;  all  our  work  is 
more  or  less  of  a  sham ;  and  our  poets, 
who  can  turn  out  a  very  pretty  ballad  or 
mediaeval  romance,  or  Elizabethan  drama 
or  classical  idyl,  somehow  find  one  thing 
impossible  —  namely,  to  give  full  utter- 
ance to  the  hopes  and  fears  and  aspira- 
tions of  living  men. 

Granting  all  that  may  be  said  upon  this 
score,  there  yet  remains  a  difficulty.  Why 
should  this  be  so  ?  Why,  if  the  old  ideals 
have  become  hollow  and  we  have  not 
framed  ideals  of  our  own,  should  we  not 
take  refuge  in  a  downright  realism  ?  Life, 
surely,  is  as  interesting  as  ever;  the  im- 
pulses which  move  men's  hearts  and  con- 
vulse the  whole  social  order  manifest 
themselves  at  least  as  clearly  to  every 
reflective  mind.  If  we  cannot  take  much 
interest  in  classical  mythology,  and  the 
old  gods  and  goddesses  appear  to  us  as 
bloodless  phantoms,  surely  a  downright 
portraiture  of  the  men  and  women  of 
to-day,  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  felt  by  the 
millions  of  our  struggling  cities,  should 
excite  more  interest  than  ever  in  the 
thoughtful,  who  are  daily  forced  to  con- 
sider the  practical  problems  involved.  If 
we  are  tired  of  knights  in  buff  jerkins, 
we  have  by  no  means  heard  the  last  of 
"Alton  Locke,"  and  the  yeast  of  which 
Kingsley  spoke  is  working  and  ferment- 
ing with  unprecedented  vehemence.  Some 
writers  seem  to  accept  this  principle  ; 
though  unluckily,  in  certain  of  its  mani- 
festations, realism  and  naturalism  seem 
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to  mean  a  steady  contemplation  of  the 
nasty.  But  in  England  at  least  realism 
does  not  appear  to  thrive.  If  poetry 
shrinks  from  such  work,  it  should  surely 
be  suitable  to  novelists.  Thackeray 
painted  the  upper  classes  of  his  day,  and 
Dickens  caricatured  their  inferiors,  and 
each,  after  his  kind,  showed  astonishing 
penetration.  But  they  seem  to  have  left 
no  successors.  We  have  some  most 
graceful  and  delicate  portrait-painters,  and 
many  who  can  give  us  pleasant  domestic 
interiors,  and  others  who  can  interest 
grown-up  children  with  extravagant  "sen- 
sation "  stories.  What  we  do  not  see  is 
the  power  possessed,  for  example,  by 
Fielding  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  laying 
bare  the  real  working  forces  of  society, 
and  making  us  know  better  the  actual 
men  and  women  of  our  own  day.  We  do 
not  want  tracts  or  blue-books  in  the  shape 
of  fiction  ;  but  we  do  want  to  get  a  down- 
right masculine  insight  into  living  reali- 
ties, and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  are 
often  so  lucky  as  to  get  it.  Carlyle  ac- 
cused Scott  of  writing  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "harmlessly  amusing  indolent, 
languid  men."  It  was  the  kind  of  judg- 
ment which  your  true  Puritan  forms  upon 
all  forms  of  story-telling;  and  it  is  far 
from  being  just  to  Scott's  noblest  work. 
But  in  our  own  day  it  would  seem  that 
not  only  is  any  high  aim  become  incon- 
ceivable, but  that  there  is  an  express  aver- 
sion to  anything  which  implies  thought  ia 
the  writer  and  requires  it  from  the  reader. 
Novelists  who  make  any  demands  upon 
our  attention  must  generally  be  content 
to  go  unread. 

If,  then,  we  might  argue  from  the  ab- 
sence of  great  names,  of  reputations  due 
to  lofty  purpose  and  strenuous  endeavor, 
we  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
frivolity  and  littleness  is  the  mark  of  our 
time.  Some  people  accept  that  conclu- 
sion, as,  indeed,  there  never  was  an  age 
which  was  not  pronounced  by  contem- 
porary moralists  to  be  unprecedentedly 
deficient  in  virtue  and  high  purpose.  To 
ask  whether  such  a  melancholy  conclusion 
would  be  justifiable  just  now  upon  other 
grounds  would  be  to  affect  an  impossible 
omniscience.  To  draw  such  an  inference, 
however,  from  the  grounds  here  consid- 
ered would  be  rash,  or  rather  plainly 
erroneous.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true 
that  the  absence  of  great  elevations  im- 
plies a  decline  of  the  general  standard 
that  the  reverse  is  in  many  cases  demon- 
strable. If  we  have  not  great  teachers,  it 
is  not  because  inquiry  is  less  eagerly 
pushed,  whatever  else  may  be  the  cause. 
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It  is  just  the  coincidence  between  the 
marked  increase  of  intellectual  activity 
and  appreciation  of  beauty  in  some  direc- 
tions, and  the  absence  of  ^reat  artists  and 
great  leaders  of  thought,  which  makes  the 
problem  really  curious  and  interesting. 
But  if  it  be  asked,  what  then  is  the  expla- 
nation? there  are  only  two  answers  to  be 
suggested  —  namely,  that  we  do  not  know, 
and  that  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  We 
do  not  know,  probably  we  shall  never 
know,  what  are  the  causes  and  the  indica- 
tions of  the  great  intellectual  harvests. 
Who  can  tell  why  at  one  moment  there 
arises  a  group  of  eminent  men,  producing 
masterpieces  for  all  fuUire  time,  and  why 
the  group  dies  out  and  leaves  no  succes- 
sors ?  Who  can  say  why  Shakespeare 
flourished  in  one  generation,  and  no  En- 
glishmen have  ever  since  been  able  to 
write  more  than  second-rate  dramas  ? 
Why  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  barren  even  in  the  kind  of  poetry 
in  which  its  early  years  were  so  prolific? 
Whv,  again,  the  group  of  great  writers  in 
the  first  years  of  this  century  have  left  so 
few  worthy  successors?  After  the  event 
we  can  of  course  suggest  some  kind  of 
explanation,  especially  that  kind  of  expla- 
nation which  consists  in  stating  the  facts 
over  again  in  different  language.  We 
can  point  to  some  crisis  in  thought  or  in 
social  development  which  must  have 
stimulated  men's  minds  to  unusual  activ- 
ity, inasmuch  as  we  know  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  did  so.  But  those  who  have 
read  philosophical  speculations  upon  such 
topics  most  attentively  will  be  the  first  to 
admit  how  unsatisfactory  and  superficial 
are  the  explanations  which  they  offer. 
We  can  only  say  in  the  vaguest  way  that 
in  the  mental  as  in  the  physical  world 
there  are  periods  of  sudden  blossoming, 
when  the  vital  forces  of  nature  are  mani- 
fested in  the  production  of  exquisite  flow- 
ers, and  after  which  it  again  passes  into  a 
latent  stage.  But  so  long  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  any  diminution  of  vital- 
ity, there  is  no  reason  for  inferring  that  a 
temporary  obscurity  will  not  be  followed 
by  new  flashes  of  light.  Perhaps  the 
Shakespeare  of  the  twentieth  century  is 
already  learning  the  rudiments  of  infantile 
speech,  and  some  of  us  may  live  to  greet 
his  appearance,  and  probably  —  for  we 
shall  then  be  twenty  years  older  —  to  la- 
ment the  inferiority  of  the  generation 
which  accepts  him.  Who,  again,  can  tell? 
And  what,  let  us  add,  does  it  matter? 
Can  we  not  rub  along  pretty  well  without 
contemporaries  of  the  highest^excellence  ? 


Thought  is  moving  somehow,  and  man- 
kind is  trying  to  assimilate  tlie  new  ideas 
which  have  been  slowly  drilled  into  its 
thick  heads.  And  what  is  the  real  value 
to  mankind  of  even  the  highest  literary 
excellence?  Is  it  not  after  all  a  luxury 
—  an  amusement  —  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  a  nation,  but  something  which  has  but 
a  very  small  relation  to  its  true  interests? 
How  far  does  its  yifluence  penetrate  be- 
low that  cultivated  stratum  which  natu- 
rally takes  itself  to  be  the  one  stratum 
worth  considering,  but  is,  in  reality,  no 
such  matter?  How  many  people  were 
there  even  during  the  period  of  the  great- 
est men  who  reallv  studied  or  in  the  least 
degree  understood  their  works,  or  even 
knew  of  their  existence?  When  we  say 
that  a  great  man  influences  thought,  is  it 
not  much  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  he 
expresses  rather  more  exquisitely  conclu- 
sions which  would  have  been  rendered  in 
a  more  clumsy  fashion  without  him?  Is 
he  not  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause,  and 
an  effect  of  no  very  great  importance  to 
the  bulk  of  mankind?  Walk  through  the 
streets  of  London  for  a  day  and  ask  how 
many  men  you  meet  who  have  really  the 
slightest  appreciation  of,  say,  Mr.  Darwin, 
or  anything  more  than  a  vague  impression 
that  he  somehow  considered  men  to  be  a 
kind  of  monkey?  And, ^whatever  the  im- 
portance of  his  theories,  is  it  not  notori- 
ous, and,  indeed,  the  very  secret  of  their 
importance,  that  he  was  but  just  ahead  of 
numerous  competitors  aiming  at  the  same 
goal  ?  What  can  be  said  of  mere  literary 
reputations :  of  your  Shakespeares  and 
Dantes  and  Homers?  Putting  aside  the 
great  mass  to  whom  they  are  mere  names, 
or  at  the  most  represent  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious tradition,  what  are  they  even  to 
the  few  who  study  them?  Analyze  the 
life  of  your  aesthetic  critic  who  lavishes  his 
adulation  upon  their  shrines,  and  find  out, 
if  you  can,  how  much  of  his  real  life,  of 
the  interests  which  occupy  his  mind  and 
determine  his  conduct,  are  really  due  to 
the  poems  which  he  professes  to  idolize. 
Have  their  writings  been  polestars,  or 
mere  playthings  to  amuse  leisure  hours 
in  the  interval  of  more  serious  interests? 
We  can  do  very  well,  for  a  time,  without 
new  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  and  con- 
tent ourselves  with  those  of  past  ages, 
believing  contentedly,  if  we  please,  that 
so  long  as  the  energy  of  the  race  con- 
tinues unabated,  it  will  from  time  to  time, 
though  at  what  time  we  cannot  say,  throw 
out  again,  as  of  old,  a  group  of  dazzling 
luminaries. 
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It  is  only  just  back  from  the  road,  that, 
ankle-deep  in  mud  in  winter  and  in  dust 
in  summer,  creeps  down  a  hill  away  to  a 
little  town,  crowned  by  an  old,  old  church, 
and  washed  by  the  broad  blue  sea.  But 
it  might  be  miles  from  anywhere,  so  dense 
is  the  gloom,  so  great  is  the  quiet  that 
surrounds  the  place,  and  appears  like  an 
intangible  wall  keeping  off  evil  intruders. 
Another  wall  exists,  crowned  in  summer 
by  many-colored  snapdrap:ons,  that  grow 
all  along  the  top,  and  with  every  niche 
full  of  moss,  and  here  and  there  a  hart's- 
tongue  fern  or  the  tiny  spleenwort,  and 
when  we  push  open  the  faded  green  door, 
and  come  out  into  the  square  before  the 
house,  we  are  insensibly  reminded  of 
sixty  years  ago,  and  tread  softly  lest  we 
should  arouse  sleepers,  and  awake  them 
rudely  to  the  fact  that  time  has  gone 
on,  although  they  have  remained  station- 
ary. The  place  is  beautifully  kept :  there 
is  not  a  weed  on  the  gravel-path  or  in  the 
flower-beds,  quaintly  bordered  as  they  are 
by  a  notched  bone  edging,  made  from  the 
bones  of  cows'  ankle-joints  in  a  way  that 
is  never  seen  now,  and  where  columbines 
and  Canterbury  bells  are  nodding  to  each 
other  in  the  soft  wind;  while  beyond  the 
deep  green  lawn  a  tiny  fountain  rises  and 
falls  monotonously  and  musically  under 
the  shadow  of  a  dark,  broad-branched  cy- 
press, that  is  as  the  very  embodiment  of 
resignation  and  prayer,  and  seems  the 
guardian  spirit  of  the  place.  The  lawn 
slopes  quite  down  to  the  river,  that  ap- 
pears to  run  slower  here,  before  dashing 
over  the  weir  away  out  to  the  sea,  beyond 
the  sand-banks  that  glitter  and  gleam  like 
silver  in  the  bright  sunshine  ;  and  on  one 
side  of  the  lawn  is  a  paddock  separated 
from  the  garden  by  a  wire-fence,  on  which 
an  old  pony  rests  his  head  and  watches 
us,  sure  that  we  shall  remember  him  and 
rub  his  ears  in  the  way  he  particularly 
affects,  and  that  reminds  him  of  early 
days  and  the  dear  young  master  he  loved  ; 
but  he  too  has  learned  to  wait,  and  only 
turns  his  eyes  as  we  walk  up  and  down, 
and  evinces  no  impatience,  sure  that  what 
to-day  lacks  will  be  supplied  by  to-mor- 
row, and  if  not  then,  at  latest  the  day  after. 
Indeed,  the  whole  place  suggests  waiting, 
as  if  life  existent  here,  in  bee,  or  bird,  or 
flower,  paused  for  a  while,  expectant  that, 
some  day  or  other,  ripple  of  laughter  or 
chime  of  voices  would  ring  out,  and  fill 
the  silence  with  human  life  again.  There 
is  no  hint  or  touch  of  death  :  even  in  au- 
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tumn,  when  the  road  outside  is  strewn 
with  dead  leaves  and  twigs  and  beech- 
mast,  inside  the  wall  are  no  signs  of  com- 
ing winter,  for  the  shrubs  are  evergreen, 
and  the  cypress  and  ilexes  change  their 
raiment  unnoticed,  save  by  the  gardener, 
who  might  be  a  brownie,  so  unperceived 
is  he,  and  so  fond  of  working  at  early 
dawn,  when  the  windows  of  the  house 
have  their  blinds  drawn,  and  no  one  can 
look  at  him  as  he  sweeps,  and  weeds,  and 
brushes.  The  house  itself  is  square  and 
commonplace,  with  thin,  white  pillars 
supporting  a  somewhat  crooked  porch,  at 
which  you,  perchance,  might  even  smile; 
but  to  us,  who  know  all  the  secrets,  it  rep- 
resents the  united  efforts  of  the  young 
pair  who  designed  it,  and  saw  it  carried 
out  proudly  beneath  their  own  eyes,  as  a 
shelter  below  which  they  could  sit  hand 
in  hand,  and  watch  the  baby-boy  play  and 
laugh  on  the  lawn,  underneath  their  seat, 
secure  that  in  so  watching  him  he  would 
not  stray  down  to  the  river,  or  wander 
away  to  stroke  his  pony  in  the  paddock  : 
outside  the  porch  is  a  silent,  wide,  dark 
hall,  cool  in  summer,  by  reason  of  its 
marble  pavement  and  shaded,  open  win- 
dows, and  hung  on  each  side  with  soft- 
toned  copies  of  well-known  Italian  pic- 
tures, done  years  ago  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  on  their  lengthened  honey- 
moon, and  brought  home  with  infinite 
peril  —  so  she  says,  smiling,  even  now  — 
across  land  and  sea,  to  deck  their  home, 
now  building  for  them  in  this  quiet,  beau- 
tiful corner  of  England.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  insensibly,  but  surely,  houses 
become  exactly  like  their  owners:  nat- 
urally the  mere  furnishing  of  them  gives 
them  a  stamp  of  individuality,  but  time 
does  more  than  this  ;  for  as  months  and 
years  go  by,  the  walls  seem  to  inhale  some 
of  the  vitality  of  their  inhabiters,  and  be- 
come warmed  and  almost  living  as  the 
same  people  year  after  year  pass  their 
days  and  nights  between  them.  Or  else, 
how  account  for  the  blank,  expressionless 
look  of  an  ordinary  hotel,  passed  through 
by  different  folks,  not  dwelt  in,  or  cared  for, 
but  simply  used  as  a  shelter.-*  or  for  the 
warm,  crowsy,  genial  face  of  another  one, 
lived  in  by  generations  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, and  each  corner  of  which  has  its  owa 
story  and  its  own  associations?  or  yet, 
again,  for  the  aspect  of  this  same  house, 
should  it  change  hands  —  ay,  even  keep- 
ing the  same  furniture.-*  for  then  does  it 
not  seem  cold  and  resentful,  as  it  puts  on 
a  very  different  aspect  to  greet  those  to 
whom  'tis  only  a  house,  and  not,  as  it  was 
erstwhile,  a  storeplace  of  memories,  nay, 
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even  a  temple  sacred  to  the  holiest  of 
holies  —  a  happy,  honored  home  ?  Dream- 
ing here  on  the  threshold  of  the  one  place 
we  would  bring  before  you,  there  is  no 
limit  to  this  fancy ;  for  the  house,  built  as 
it  was  in  love  and  smiles,  and  consecrated 
by  loss  and  sorrow  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
bears  out  entirely  our  theory  :  not  even 
the  veriest  iconoclast  of  these  days  of 
ours  could  help  realizing  it,  and  pausing, 
bare-headed,  on  the  doorstep,  ere  rushing 
in  to  see  if  he  could  secure  something 
high-art  or  Queen  Anne  with  which  to 
mock  at  —  though  he  knows  it  not  —  his 
own  well-loved  shams  and  Tottenham 
Court  imitations,  that  yet  lead  his  soul 
from  entire  revelment  in  crude  blues  and 
reds,  to  better,  because  quieter  things. 
For  not  even  he  could  help  feeling  the 
repose  and  resignation  that  could  ever  be 
found  here,  and  although  he  may  turn 
away  disgusted  when  he  sees  the  faded, 
gaudy  Brussels  carpets  of  sixty  years  ago, 
and  feel  conscious  that  there  is  nothing 
here  that  will  harmonize  with  his  sur- 
roundings, he  will  allow  there  is  some- 
thing felt,  but  not  expressible,  that  causes 
him  not  to  sneer  at  the  poor,  ugly,  old 
things,  and  that  somewhat  curiously  makes 
him  think  of  his  mother,  and  the  days 
when  money  did  not  represent  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  life,  and  when  hurry,  that 
kill-joy  of  the  present,  was  not  for  him, 
and  he  had  leisure  to  enjoy  the  sense  of 
life,  and  the  thousand  sounds  and  scents 
that  make  up  one's  very  early  recollec- 
tions. But  although  we  may  enter  the 
house,  and  reverently  commune  with  the 
past  among  its  shadows,  he  cannot  come 
in  yet,  for  only  yesterday  did  the  mistress 
leave  her  quiet,  well-loved  home  for  a 
quieter  and  better-affectioned  one  in  the 
beautiful  little  churchyard,  where  the 
snowdrops  grow  wild  all  spring,  and  make 
it  look  as  if  angels'  wings  enfolded  it, 
and  so  her  presence  still  seems  to  linger 
here;  yet  when  to-morrow  comes  all  the 
world  will  rush,  nor  realize  that  the  auc- 
tioneer's Lot  I.  and  Lot  II.,  that  means 
to  them  but  a  sordid  bargain,  represent 
the  different  notes  in  her  song  of  life,  as 
surely  as  the  dots  and  lines  of  a  sheet  of 
music  paper  can  mean  an  epithalamium, 
or  a  funeral  march,  or  even  a  march  to 
victory.  For  she  was  fifteen  years  old 
when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought, 
and  remembered  hearing  the  news  the 
very  day  she  began  a  wondrous  work  of 
art,  that  is  now  framed  and  hanging  over 
the  bookshelves  in  the  drawing-room,  as 
an  evidence  of  what  she  did  before  she 
took  to  painting  in  the  delicate,  subdued 


style  that  characterized  her  later  days. 
It  is  indeed  a  curious  device,  and  on  a 
bla:ck  cloth  ground  represents  a  cornu- 
copia full  of  flowers  manufactured  from 
small  atoms  and  in  successive  layers  or 
petals  of  cloth  —  in  some  cases  true  to 
nature,  while  in  others  truth  is  sacrificed 
to  sentiment,  for  a  blue  passion-flower  is 
made  from  tiny  morsels  of  a  fine,  pale 
material  of  which  the  gown  was  composed 
which  she  wore  the  first  time  she  met  her 
future  husband,  and  the  white  silk  honey- 
suckle, perfect  in  form  if  not  in  hue,  is 
made  from  the  soft  shawl  that  enfolded 
her  one  baby  the  day  he  opened  his  eyes 
on  this  calm  corner  of  a  noisy  world.  It 
took  her  years  to  complete,  for  many 
events  passed  by,  and  she  forgot  from 
time  to  time  her  handiwork;  but  as  life 
gradually  schooled  the  somewhat  impul- 
sive maiden,  forming  her  into  the  calm 
matron,  well  balanced  in  mind  and  man- 
ner, she  deemed  it  wrong  to  have  aught 
incomplete  that  she  had  once  commenced, 
and  so  finished  it,  and  hung  it  up  above 
the  bookcase,  proud,  though  she  confessed 
it  not,  that  she,  who  was  thought  unfem- 
inine,  because  she  could  do  most  things 
best,  as  companion  to  the  man  she  loved, 
had  thus  vindicated  her  character,  and 
had  given  proof  that  she  could  do  frivo- 
lous and  womanly  sewing  should  it  be 
necessary  for  her  so  to  do,  as  well  as,  if 
not  better  than,  the  most  blushing,  retir- 
ing wife  or  maiden  in  her  neighborhood. 

The  screen  in  front  of  the  just  extm- 
guished  fire  has  no  such  happy  memories 
as  these,  for  it  was  begun  and  ended  in 
feverish  anxiety  to  find,  in  constant  em- 
ployment that  had  no  dual  associations 
about  it,  some  other  object  for  contem- 
plation than  the  dead  faces  of  the  husband 
and  child,  who  perished  together  in  the 
river  below  the  garden,  and  who  were 
brought  home  and  laid  in  the  chamber 
above  this  one  just  five-and-fifty  long, 
weary  years  ago;  for  how  could  she  paint, 
when  beside  her  easel  stood  his  ;  or  ride, 
when  his  horse  was  neighing  impatiently 
for  him  in  the  stable ;  or  think  of  reading 
the  book  when  his  paper-knife  was  still 
where  he  had  put  it,  and  from  whence  it 
was  never  removed  for  many  years,  and 
then  only  by  accident,  of  which  she  seemed 
to  take  no  notice,  though  we  who  loved 
her,  knew  well  what  the  heedless  action 
of  a  young  child  had  done  ?  Nay,  rather, 
she  seemed  to  take  to  the  child  ;  and  after 
time  went  by,  and  she  had  been  thirty 
years  a  widow,  he  used  to  be  here  always 
as  a  grown  man  of  five-and-thirty,  and  his 
boy  rode  the  old  pony  who  to-morrow  will 
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be  shot  kindly,  for  there  is  none  to  love 
or  tend  him,' now  his  friends  are  dead. 
But  the  screen  represented  to  her  a  pas- 
sage from  passionate  despair  to  calm  hope 
and  prayerful  waiting,  and  to  her  every 
stitch  represented  its  own  place  in  the 
progress— here  false  stitches  displayed 
backsliding,  and  there  a  well-formed,  fully- 
shaded  rosebud  spoke  hopefully  of  reli- 
gion conquering  natural  agony,  and  hope 
shining  where  human  eyes  saw  nothing 
save  blackness  and  despair.  To-morrow 
the  screen  will  doubtless  be  sold  as  rub- 
bish, and  may  be  bought  for  the  glass  apd 
frame,  and  hold  some  crewel-work  of  to- 
day, wrought  by  machinery,  or  in  hurried 
single-stitch,  without  scarce  a  thought  to 
last  a  little  time;  and  the  work  she  did 
may  be  burned  as  useless,  and  we  wonder 
if,  when  we  despise  old  handiworks  and 
do  away  with  them,  we  unwittingly  pain 
some  tender  shade,  who  may  yet  linger  a 
while  or  at  times  amongst  us,  and  almost 
believe  that  we  do,  so  tender  do  we  feel 
towards  all  the  things  she  made.  We 
feel  a  pang  while  we  gaze  around  us,  and 
know  that  soon  all  will  be  dismantled  and 
despised ;  for  none  is  old  enough  to  be  in 
the  fashion,  while  all  is  too  old  to  be  so 
useful  that  it  must  be  kept.  In  the  folds 
of  the  long  chintz  curtains  in  the  draw- 
ing-room her  child  may  have  played  hide- 
and-seek  ;  his  little  face,  that,  painted  by 
Leslie,  hangs  over  his  mother's  chair,  and 
that  can  never  cease  to  be  the  face  of  a 
child,  may  have  peeped  out  roguishly  from 
the  faded  lilies  of  the  valley  among  their 
pale  green  leaves,  and  smiled  to  him  even 
while  she  chid  him  laughing;  for  she 
must  have  cared  for  them,  for  she  always 
placed  the  folds  herself  and  saw  that  they 
were  carefully  sent  to  be  "calendered" 
every  successive  spring.  The  lilies  are 
repeated  on  the  carpet,  with  the  addition 
of  scarlet  and  blue  and  yellow  roses; 
but  all  their  hues  are  toned  with  time, 
and  the  sixty  years  have  done  nought  to 
it  save  what  is  kindly,  and,  while  unmar- 
ring  the  texture,  have  only  softened  down 
its  asperities  in  a  way  that  time  alone  has, 
and  that  he  often  employs  beneficially  to 
us,  too  impatient,  too  irritable  mortals. 
The  furniture  is  solid  and  heavy,  from 
the  great  sideboard  with  the  cellaret  be- 
neath —  so  like  a  tomb  that  we  distinctly 
remember  feeling  ourselves  impelled  irre- 
sistibly to  bury  our  dolls  therein — to  the 
great  four-post  mahogany  bedstead  in 
which  she  slept  night  after  night,  all  her 
long,  quiet  lifetime;  and  we  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  the  lodging-house  parlors  and 
chambers  in  which  it  must  end  its  days. 
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But  although  we  cannot  save  it  all,  some 
one,  we  know,  will  buy  the  contents  of 
that  little  inner  room,  that  seems  the 
heart  of  the  house,  broken,  maybe,  but 
still  beating  where  she  always  said  her 
many  prayers,  and  where  her  son  slept 
and  played  those  five  short  years  of  his 
life.  Here  is  his  rosewood  crib,  with 
fluted  pillars,  loose  in  places,  and  easily 
turned  in  their  sockets,  that  speak  of  his 
restless  little  fingers,  with  one  side  that 
lets  down  with  a  sound  that  had  its  own 
meaning  to  her  ears,  and  that,  caused 
once  by  a  new  housemaid,  who  knew  no 
traditions,  brought  to  her  eyes  torrents  of 
tears,  though  forty  years  had  gone  by 
since  the  child  died;  and  here,  in  a  shelf 
over  the  fireplace,  is  a  row  of  small,  worn 
books  that,  bought  for  him,  have  been 
read  by  all  the  child-visvtors  she  so  dearly 
loved,  and  that  represented  to  her  her 
own  boy.  Any  child  now  happy  in  the 
thousand  and  one  lovely  and  artistic  pic- 
ture-books that  crowd  our  nurseries, 
would  disdainfully  turn  away  from  these 
poor,  faded  little  volumes  :  their  "  Beauty 
and  the  Beast "  has  pages  a  foot  wide,  and 
designs  that  we  long  to  see  reproduced  in 
our  dress  and  houses,  while  this  one  has 
thin,  brown  paper,  and  rough  woodcuts 
representing  Beauty  in  the  dress  of  the 
Empire,  with  a  long  scarf  round  her 
shoulders,  and  gloves  ample  in  length  for 
a  modern  beauty's  requirements;  while 
the  Beast  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a 
great  Newfoundland  dog.  This  stands 
by  the  little  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
Miss  Lydia  Lively,  which  is  published  in 
1802  by  Darton,  Harvey,  and  Darton,  and 
bears  on  its  pages  evidences  of  profound 
study,  inasmuch  as  little  pencil  x's  show 
exactly  how  much  of  these  anecdotal 
pages  constituted  a  lesson  ;  and  bleared 
round  patches  on  the  thin  paper  disclose 
further  that  the  readings  were  not  always 
without  tears;  while  rhymes  for  the  nurs- 
ery, an  epitome  of  Scripture  history,  the 
"Stranger's  Offering,"  and  the  "Parents 
and  Teachers'  Catechism,"  of  dates  rang- 
ing from  1802  to  about  1810,  tell  that  they 
belonged  to  her  own  .childhood;  and  so 
keep  distinct  memories  from  the  univer- 
sal Primer,  and  original  poems,  the  date 
of  which  is  1826.  Another  little  book, 
bound  in  rough  red  binding,  with  a  wavy 
line  across  it,  has  lost  its  title-page,  but  is 
inscribed  in  her  tremulous,  fine  Italian 
hand,  "The  Child's  Book,"  and  contains 
poems  and  pictures  of  the  simplest  and 
crudest,  if  the  most  moral  designs.  We 
may  save  the  contents  of  this  little  room 
from   the  auctioneer's   hammer  possibly, 
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but  as  we  look  round  we  wonder  if,  when 
we  are  gone  too,  and  our  belons^inors  in 
their  turn  are  scattered,  there  will  be  any 
of  the  aroma  of  the  past  left  among  them. 
This  whole  place  appears  to  us  full  of  the 
most  delicate  fragrance,  full  of  hope  or 
love,  or  pain  or  fear;  and  is  like  some 
rare  perfume  enclosed  safely  in  a  crystal 
flask,  that  must  be  shattered  to  morrow 
when  the  world  comes  in  to  buy  and  sell. 
We  may  catch  a  few  drops  as  the  bottle 
breaks,  but  it  cannot  last ;  once  it  is  dis- 
pelled, all  must  vanish  like  a  dream,  or 
like  the  life  that  was  lived  in  all  its  vari- 
ous phases  within  these  walls.  And  so 
from  this  we  come  to  wonder  why  we 
should  ever  be  vexed,  or  worn,  or  suffer, 
when  'tis  all  for  such  a  little  space  ;  and 
when  life  has  to  be  let  to  run  its  course, 
however  much  we  try  to  stem  the  stream, 
and  call  out  against  the  inevitable.  The 
river  runs,  and  best  are  those  who  go 
on  their  way  with  it  quietly  —  not  rush- 
ing, neither  expecting  too  much,  and 
rather  resting,  as  a  caged  bird  does, 
once  the  first  vain  struggles  are  over, 
quiet,  yet  watchful  for  escape,  which  oft 
comes  not  until  death  opens  our  prison 
door.  Thinking  like  this,  we  cannot  envy 
the  dwellers  in  great  cities,  who  may  not 
stay  a  while  without  seeming  to  throw  out 
of  gear  all  that  complex  machinery  they 
call  society ;  even  while  we  regret  more 
sadly  than  ever  all  we  shall  lose  when  we 
can  no  longer  find  a  resting-place,  back 
from  the  road.  J.  E,  Panton. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

MATERNAL   INFLUENCE. 

When  Mr.  Brune  escaped  from  the 
presence  of  the  justly  incensed  Mrs. 
Winnington,  he  shaped  his  course  for 
home  without  further  delay.  Under  the 
circumstances,  he  no  longer  cared  to 
search  the  house  for  his  son,  being  in 
some  fear  of  drifting  into  an  embarrass- 
ing situation,  and  thinking,  too,  that  it 
would  be  best  to  let  the  young  fellow 
choose  his  own  time  for  making  any  reve- 
lations that  might  have  to  be  made. 

He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  very 
far  on  his  way  through  the  gathering 
gloom  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  shrill 
whistle;  immediately  after  which  some 
one  crossed  the  adjacent  meadow  at  a 
slinging   trot,  and,  taking  the   hedgerow 


in  his  stride,  landed  neatly  in  the  muddy 
lane. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  !  "  said  Mr.  Brune. 
"They  told  me  you  were  up  at  the  house, 
but  I  couldn't  find  you  anywhere  about." 

"I  saw  you  starting;  so  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  catch  you  up,"  answered 
Walter,  passing  his  arm  through  his  fa- 
ther's ;  and  so  they  walked  on  for  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  or  so  in  silence. 

*'  I  say  "  —  began  Walter  at  length. 

"  Well ;  what  do  you  say  ?  " 

Facility  of  expression  had  never  been 
among  Walter's  gifts.  He  thought  for  a 
little  longer,  and  then  made  a  fresh  start 
with,  — 

"I — er — IVe  got  a  sort  of  a  secret 
to  tell  you." 

"Ah!"  remarked  Mr.  Brune,  "you 
may  well  say  a  sort  of  a  secret.  A  se- 
cret, I  take  it,  is  a  matter  known,  at  the 
most,  to  two  persons ;  when  a  third  is  let  in 
it  becomes,  as  you  say,  a  sort  of  a  secret ; 
but  when  an  interested  party  happens  to 
have  overheard  the  whole  business  from 
beginning  to  end,  it  is  no  longer  any  sort 
of  a  secret  at  all." 

"Eh.?" 

"You  need  not  give  yourself  the  agony 
of  searching  for  appropriate  words  in 
which  to  tell  your  tale.  1  have  heard  it 
already  —  and  several  .details  which  I 
fancy  you  would  not  have  thought  it  nec- 
essary to  communicate  to  me  into  the 
bargain.  What  possessed  you  to  choose 
that  room  of  all  others  in  the  house  to 
make  a  declaration  in  ?  1  remember  that, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  I  used  often  to  creep 
to  the  end  of  the  corridor  in  hopes  of 
seeing  some  exciting  episode  take  place 
beneath  me  ;  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it. 
Mrs.  Winnington  has  had  better  luck," 

"Mrs.  Winnington  ?  Good  Lord  !  She 
wasn't  there  when  —  when " 

"  She  was,  though  —  didn't  miss  a  word 
of  it.  And  now  that  I  begin  to  realize 
what  the  scene  must  have  been,  I  can't 
help  wishing  that  I  too  could  have  been 
concealed  somewhere  and  watched  her 
face,"  said  Mr.  Brune,  bursting  into  a 
hearty  laugh. 

"Oh,  it's  all  very  well  to  laugh,"  re- 
monstrated Walter;  "but  this  is  serious." 

"The  whole  thing  is  undoubtedly  seri- 
ous," answered  Mr.  Brune,  recovering  his 
gravity.  "At  the  same  time,  I  don't 
know  that  the  way  in  which  Mrs.  Win- 
nington and  I  have  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  it  is  not  as  good  a  one  as  another.  It 
has  saved  a  world  of  gradual  explana- 
tions." 

"  Is  she  awfully  angry  ?  " 
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"Well,  yes;  she  is  rather  angry,  I  be- 
lieve; but  that  should  hardly  surprise 
you." 

"  Poor  Edith  ! "  muttered  Walter ;  "  how 
she  will  catch  it!  I  have  a  sort  of  feel- 
ing,  that  I  ought  to  go  back  to  the  house 
at  once." 

"  I  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  you  will 
do  no  such  thing,  so  long  as  I  can  hold 
you,"  returned  Mr.  Brune,  keeping  a  firm 
grip  of  his  son's  arm.  "My  dear  boy, 
you  must  allow  parents  and  children  to 
settle  their  differences  between  them- 
selves. And,  talking  of  that,  doesn't  it 
strike  you  that  I  may  have  a  word  or  two 
to  say  to  your  marriage  —  or  rather  en- 
gagement?" 

"Oh,  of  course.  In  fact,  I  was  just 
going  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  know," 
continued  Walter  penitently,  "that  I  have 
no  business  to  think  about  marrying  at 
all;  but  —  but,  in  short,  I  couldn't  help 
it." 

"  You  have  done  what  can't  be  helped 
now,  at  all  events,"  observed  Mr.  Brune. 
"  I  don't  blame  you,"  he  resumed,  after  a 
pause.  "  A  son  who  has  never  troubled 
his  father  in  any  worse  way  than  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  a  girl  who  hasn't  a  six- 
pence, and  who  has  an  outrageous  old 
mother,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  success, 
as  sons  go,  and  can  fairly  claim  some 
indulgence.  But,  setting  that  considera- 
tion aside,  it  is  a  very  open  question 
whether  I  have  any  right  at  all  to  inter- 
fere with  your  plans,  except  as  a  friendly 
adviser.  When  you  were  a  boy,  you 
know,  I  used  to  make  you  obey  me,  and 
never  allowed  you  to  ask  questions  or 
begin  your  sentences  with  a  but." 

Walter  nodded.  "It's  the  only  way," 
he  said. 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  your  ap- 
proval," said'Mr.  Brune  gravely.  "  Well, 
so  long  as  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
be  master,  I  believe  I  was  a  tolerably 
strict  one  ;  but  a  time  always  arrives  when 
the  old  bird's  functions  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  young  ones  must  fly  for  them- 
selves and  shift  for  themselves.  There 
isn't  room  for  you  in  the  old  nest,  and  you 
must  feather  a  new  one  as  best  you  can. 
Or  again,  if  you  prefer  a  nest  without 
feathers,  what  can  I  say  ?  I  can  give  you 
tlie  benefit  of  my  experience  as  to  the 
comfort  of  nests  of  that  description  ;  but 
it  isn't  much  use  for  me  to  scold." 

"  Bless  you  !  you  couldn't  scold  if  you 
were  to  try  for  a  twelvemonth,"  said  Wal- 
ter, giving  his  father's  arm  a  squeeze; 
"you  don't  know  the  way." 

"  Anyhow,   I    am   not  going   to  scold. 
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Nor  am  I  going  to  remonstrate.  Indeed, 
if  there  came  to  be  a  question  of  remon- 
strances between  us,  I  am  half  afraid  that 
it  would  be  for  me  to  receive,  not  to  utter, 
them.  I  have  not  done  my  duty  by  you, 
Walter;  though  I  believe  I  may  say  that 
I  have  intended  to  do  it  —  if  that  is  any 
excuse." 

"  My  dear  old  man,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  You  have  been  the  kindest 
father  and  the  best  friend  any  fellow  could 
wish  for,"  cried  Walter  wamly. 

"Ah,  well!  You  have  a  case  against 
me,  all  the  same.  Things  have  not  fallen 
out  quite  as  they  seemed  likely  to  do  when 
your  mother  and  I  agreed  that  you  were 
to  succeed  me  at  the  farm,  instead  of  en- 
tering a  profession  like  your  brothers.  To 
a  certain  extent  I  have  been  unfortunate; 
that  is  to  say  that  I  have  neither  made  nor 
inherited  what  I  expected  to  do;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  have  muddled  away  a 
lot  of  money.  The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that, 
instead  of  being  very  comfortably  off,  I 
am  a  poor  man  and  shall  never  be  any- 
thing else.  I  hear  people  talk  of  making 
farming  pay;  but  I  can't  say  I  have  ever 
yet  met  a  man  who  has  accomplished  the 
feat." 

"  I  defy  any  man  to  make  farming  pay 
in  these  days,'*  said  Walter  confidently. 

"  Well ;  but  don't  you  see  what  this 
brings  us  to  ?  The  only  thing  that  could 
enable  you  to  support  a  wife  and  family 
would  be  my  death  ;  and  goodness  only 
knows  how  long  I  may  not  live.  I  am  as 
strong  as  a  horse  and  barely  past  the  half- 
century." 

"  I  only  wish  you  may  live  another  fifty 
years." 

"  Thank  you  very  much  ;  but  fifty  years 
is  rather  a  long  period  to  propose  to  a 
young  lady  for  an  engagement.  How  are 
you  going  to  get  out  of  that  difficulty  ? " 

Walter  scratched  his  head,  and  an- 
swered with  much  candor  that  he  was 
hanged  if  he  knew. 

Then  Mr.  Brune  pulled  a  letter  out  of 
his  pocket.  "  The  afternoon  post  brought 
me  this,"  he  said,  "and  I  was  going  to 
show  it  to  you  before  I  heard  anything 
about  your  love  affairs.  It  is  from  Wil- 
liam Boulger  —  your  uncle  William,  whom 
you  have  heard  of,  but  never  seen,  and 
who  is  now  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Boulger  &  Co.  —  and  he  writes  to  offer  an 
opening  in  the  bank  to  one  of  my  sons. 
He  means  one  of  the  younger  ones,  no 
doubt,  and  I  suppose  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  he  has  been  quarrelling  with 
his  own  people.  A  few  years  ago  I  should 
have  said  '  No,   thank   you ; '   but    now 
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things  look  so  bad  that  I  thought  I  ought 
at  least  to  let  you  hear  of  the  proposal  be- 
fore declining  it.  As  far  as  I  understand 
him,  it  is  only  a  clerkship  that  he  offers; 
but  he  alludes  to  '  probable  advancement 
in  life,'  which,  I  conclude,  means  eventual 
partnership.  Now  William  Boulger  is, 
or  used  to  be,  an  infernally  disagreeable 
fellow  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of  business  and  a 
man  of  his  word,  and  the  chances  are 
that,  if  anything,  he  means  more  than  he 
says,  rather  than  less.  I  think  the  matter 
might  be  worth  your  considering." 

"  My  dear  father,"  exclaimed  Walter, 
"it  is  the  very  thing.  What  a  stroke  of 
luck  !  Write  off  to  the  old  boy,  and  tell 
him  I'm  his  man.  I  don't  mind  confess- 
ing to  you  now  that  I  was  a  little  bit  down 
about  my  prospects  ;  but  this  will  put 
everything  right,  depend  upon  it." 

Even  in  that  uncertain  light  Walter 
could  see  that  his  father  was  looking  at 
him  in  an  odd,  wistful  way. 

"  What  is  it  t  "  he  asked.  "  You  think 
I  shan't  like  the  sort  of  work,  eh  ?  " 

"  My  poor  fellow,  I  don't  think  about  it ; 
I  know  you  will  utterly  hate  and  abhor  it. 
You,  who  love  the  open  air  and  the  smell 
of  the  fields  almost  as  much  as  I  do,  and 
outdoor  sports  a  great  deal  more  than  I 
ever  did  —  you  to  sit  upon  a  high  stool  in 
the  city,  totting  up  figures  from  morning 
to  night !  Even  the  prospect  of  your  dy- 
ing a  rich  man  could  never  reconcile  me 
to  such  a  notion." 

"  I  should  be  doing  it  with  an  object," 
said  Walter  quickly. 

"  Well,  yes  ;  there's  that.  And  you  can 
always  throw  it  up,  and  return  to  your 
crust  of  bread  and  liberty.  I  want  you  to 
promise  me,  my  boy,  that  you  will  do  that, 
if  you  find  the  life  intolerable.  But  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  you  would  do 
wisely  to  accept  the  offer.  You  would  be 
none  the  worse  off  for  having  given  the 
thing  a  trial,  and  living  in  London  will 
give  you  an  insight  into  the  ways  of  the 
world  which  you  could  never  have  ac- 
quired if  you  had  vegetated  down  at 
Broom  Leas  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
Only  pray  bear  in  mind  that  you  will  al- 
ways have  it  in  your  power  to  escape." 

"  And  Edith  ?  "  said  Walter,  smiling. 

"Ah  — that  indeed  !" 

Mr.  Brune  did  not  choose  to  tell  his  son 
how  very  little  belief  he  had  in  the  suc- 
cessful termination  of  that  affair  ;  still  less 
was  he  disposed  to  try  to  convince  the 
young  fellow  that  this  world  only  exists 
by  virtue  of  continual  change,  that  when 
the  course  of  true  love  does  not  run 
smooth,  it  very  commonly  ceases  to  run 


at  all,  and  that  nobody  is  much  the  worse 
after  a  year  or  two.  There  are  things 
tha't  one  does  not  say  to  women  and  chil- 
dren; and  there  are  also  things  —  this,  at 
least,  was  Mr.  Brune's  view  —  that  ought 
not  to  be  said  to  young  men.  Innocence 
is  sacred;  and  should  not  the  illusions 
and  enthusiasms  of  youth  be  sacred  too? 

Quand  j'ai  connu  la  verite, 
J'ai  era  c'etait  une  amie  ; 
Quand  je  I'ai  comprise  et  sentie, 
J'en  etais  deja  degoute. 

Et  pourtant  elle  est  eternelle, 
Et  ceux  qui  se  sont  passes  d'elle 
Ici-bas  ont  tout  ignore. 

As  a  man  grows  older  he  inevitably  learns 
much  respecting  his  own  nature  and  that 
of  his  fellow-mortals  which  can  hardly 
heighten  his  respect  for  the  race;  and 
probably  few  would  care  to  surrender  that 
sad  knowledge  ;  but  who,  on  looking  back, 
would  wish  that  he  had  known  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three  all  that  he  knows  now.-* 

Mr.  Brune,  then,  held  his  peace;  and 
as  for  Walter,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  in  golden  dreams,  towards 
the  realization  of  which  the  obnoxious 
high  stool  was  to  act  as  a  stepping-stone. 
The  evening  —  if  he  had  been  in  a  frame 
of  mind  to  pay  attention  to  trifles  —  was 
not  being  passed  in  a  very  cheerful  man- 
ner by  the  trio  who  sat  round  the  fire 
near  him;  for  Mr.  Brune  was  silent  and 
thoughtful,  and  Nellie,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  thought  fit  to  demean  her- 
self towards  Mr.  Stanniforth  in  such  an 
exceedingly  cold  and  haughty  fashion 
that  she  succeeded  at  length  in  driving 
that  good-natured  and  mystified  gentle- 
man clean  out  of  the  room  to  seek  solace 
in  tobacco.  Walter  may  be  pardoned  for 
having  failed  to  notice  this  by-play.  He 
went  up  to  bed  in  an  exuberantly  hopeful 
mood,  and  dreamt  that  he  was  senior 
partner  in  Boulger's  bank,  that  he  had 
just  purchased  back  the  estate  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  that  he  was  consulting  Edith 
as  to  whether,  when  he  got  his  peerage, 
he  should  call  himself  Lord  Brune  or  Lord 
Longbourne. 

The  next  morning,  while  he  was  smok- 
ing his  pipe  in  the  stable-yard  after  break- 
fast, a  groom  from  Longbourne  rode  up, 
and  delivered  to  him  a  note  addressed  in 
feminine  handwriting,  which  brought  his 
foolish  heart  up  into  his  mouth. 

"  I  was  to  wait  for  an  answer,  if  you 
please,  sir,"  said  the  man. 

Walter  moved  away  a  few  paces  and 
tore  open  his  letter,  which  did  not  prove 
to  be  from  Edith,  as  he  had  half  hoped 
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that  it  might  be ;  nor  were  its  contents 
of  a  nature  to  raise  an  anxious  lover's 
spirits.  "  Mrs.  Winnington  presents  her 
compliments  to  Mr.  Walter  Brune,  and 
would  be  glad  to  see  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  call  upon 
her  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock 
this  morning." 

Walter  faced  about,  and  walked  back  to 
the  groom.  "  Say,  Mr.  Walter  Brune's 
compliments,  and  he'll  turn  up  all  right." 

And  shortly  after  having  despatched 
this  informal  reply,  our  young  friend  set 
out  in  obedience  to  Mrs.  Winnington's 
summons.  He  was  not  much  alarmed, 
but  rather  amused,  at  the  absurdity  of  her 
writing  to  him  in  the  third  person.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  she  could  not  have 
felt  her  position  to  be  an  impregnable  one 
when  she  threw  up  that  flimsy  species  of 
earthwork.  The  fact  was  that  he  had 
been  so  accustomed  to  hearing  Mrs.  Win- 
nington laughed  at  and  made  a  fool  of  by 
Marescalchi  that  he  hardly  did  justice  to 
the  good  lady's  inexorable  will  and 
strength  of  purpose,  and  had  got  a  sadly 
mistaken  notion  into  his  head  that,  if  he 
were  only  firm  with  her,  she  would  falter 
and  give  way. 

Yet,  for  all  his  stout-heartedness,  he 
felt  his  hands  growing  cold  and  a  sinking 
sensation  about  the  region  of  the  waist- 
coat as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  house.  He 
had  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that  the 
butler,  who  admitted  him,  knew  all;  and 
when  he  was  ushered  into  the  same  small 
room  in  which  his  father  had  been  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy  on  the  previous 
evening,  he  knew  that  he  was  looking 
defiant,  and  by  no  means  wore  that  aspect 
of  calm  and  courteous  determination 
which  he  would  fain  have  assumed. 

Mrs.  Winnington  was  sitting  by  the 
fire,  reading' the  Times,  and  at  a  short 
distance  off,  Edith,  with  her  back  turned, 
was  gazing  intently  out  of  the  window  at 
a  large  spruce-fir,  the  lower  branches  of 
which  darkened  the  room.  Walter  had  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  not  having  been 
prepared  to  meet  Edith,  and  being  in 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  ought  to  greet  her.  He  got  out 
of  the  difficulty  by  not  greeting  her  at  all 
—  a  course  which  she  made  the  easier  for 
him  by  never  turning  her  head  nor  mani- 
festing the  slightest  consciousness  of  his 
presence. 

Mrs.  Winnington  rose  with  much  maj- 
esty to  her  full  height,  and  Walter,  to 
show  that  he  was  not  frightened,  held  out 
his  hand,  saying  cheerfully,  "  Good  morn- 
ing:." 
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But  both  the  lady's  hands  were  engaged 
in  holding  her  newspaper,  over  which  she 
bowed  in  a  stately  fashion,  without  speak- 
ing. Walter  remained  standing  before 
her,  thinking  that  he  would  allow  her  to 
fire  the  first  shot;  but  as  she  chose  to 
maintain  a  frigid  silence,  he  presently 
took  upon  himself  to  open  the  proceedings 
by  plunging  in  medias  res  with,  — 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  best  pleased 
with  me,  Mrs.  Winnington." 

"Will  you  sit  down?"  she  said,  not 
deigning  to  notice  his  observation;  and 
the  young  man  took  the  chair  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  sat  -with  his  elbows  on  his 
knees,  twirling  his  hat,  and  wishing,  per- 
haps, that  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
were  well  over. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  began  Mrs. 
Winnington,  "that  it  is  not  very  pleasant 
to  me  to  receive  you,  after  what  has  oc- 
curred ;  but  I  have  sent  for  you  because 
it  seemed  to  me  desirable  that  our  re- 
spective positions  should  be  —  er " 

"  That  we  should  know  where  we  are, 
in  short,"  suggested  Walter,  by  way  of 
helping  her  out  in  a  friendly  spirit. 

Mrs.  Winnington  gave  him  one  glance 
of  mingled  disgust  and  disdain,  but  did 
not  refuse  to  accept  the  interpolation. 
"You  will  probably  agree  with  me,"  she 
went  on,  "  that  what  has  to  be  said  had 
better  be  said  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  I  shall  purposely  abstain  from 
any  comment  upon  your  behavior " 

"  I  should  like  you  just  to  admit,  though, 
that  I  have  done  the  straight  thing  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned,"  interrupted  Wal- 
ter. "You  are  displeased  and  disap- 
pointed, and  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  at 
it ;  but  when  you  speak  of  my  behavior,  I 
think  you  ought  to  allow  that  I  have  not 
been  guilty  of  any  deception." 

"  Not  guilty  of  any  deception  !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Winnington,  reddening.  "  Well,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  think  you  have  be- 
haved as  deceitfully  and  dishonorably  as 

"    Here,  however,  she  came  to  a  full 

stop.  She  was  aware  that  she  could  not 
lose  her  temper  without  at  the  same  time 
losing  something  of  her  dignity,  and  the 
occasion  was  one  upon  which  dignity 
must  be  allowed  to  have  the  pre-emi- 
nence. "  But  that  is  not  the  question," 
she  said,  waving  the  subject  away  with  a 
lofty  sweep  of  the  Times. 

"  Pardon  me,  but  to  my  mind  it  is  very 
much  the  question." 

"  Not  the  question,"  repeated  Mrs. 
Winnington  with  increased  emphasis. 
"It  was  not  to  put  you  upon  your  defence, 
or  to  listen  to  it,  that  I  requested  you  to 
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call  here  this  morning.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  most  charitable  view  of  the  case, 
and  to  assume  that  you  have,  or  think  you 
have,  a  real  attachment  for  my  daughter." 
Mrs.  Winnington  brought  out  these  last 
words  with  rather  a  wry  face  ;  but  she  had 
considered  beforehand  what  she  should 
say,  and  was  resolute  not  to  swerve  from 
her  line  of  attack.  "And  if  that  be  so," 
she  continued,  "you  will  certainly  not 
wish  to  cause  her  any  needless  pain  or 
distress.  It  surely  cannot  be  necessary 
that  I  should  even  mention  such  a  thing 
as  the  possibility  of  your  becoming  en- 
gaged to  her;  your  common  sense  will 
tell  you  that  no  father  or  mother  could 
sanction  an  engagement  where  there  were 
neither  means  nor  prospect  of  any  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
foolish  boy-and-girl  scrape  which  I  am 
sure  we  should  all  be  glad  to  forget. 
Edith  has  expressed  to  me  her  sincere 
regret  and  penitence  "  (here  Walter 
started,  and  glanced  at  the  figure  by  the 
window,  which,  he  fancied,  shivered  ever 
so  slightly),  "  and  —  in  fact  it  is  a  case  of 
least  said  soonest  mended.  Fortunately 
very  few  people  know  of  the  affair.  Your 
father  has  been  told  of  it,  and  for  several 
reasons  I  thought  it  best  also  to  tell  my 
daughter  Margaret,  who  is  very  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  breach  between 
us  and  your  father's  family  in  conse- 
quence ;  but  it  need  never,  I  should  hope, 
go  further.  I  cannot  truly  say  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  you  often  after  this, 
and  probably  your  own  good  feeling  will 
prompt  you  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  but 
occasional  chance  meetings  between  you 
and  Edith  can  hardly  be  prevented,  and  I 
wish  you  to  give  me  your  honor  in  her 
presence  that  you  will  never,  by  word  or 
look,  recur  to  —  to  what  is  past." 

Walter  was  a  good  deal  disconcerted. 
For  anger  and  abuse  he  had  been  pre- 
pared, but  not  for  the  tone  of  studious 
moderation  which  Mrs.  Winnington  had 
seen  fit  to  adopt,  and  remembering  that, 
not  so  many  hours  before,  he  had  called 
her  an  awful  old  woman  in  her  hearing, 
and  had  kissed  her  daughter  under  her 
very  nose,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  her 
self-restraint  placed  him  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage.  He  was  conscious,  too, 
that,  according  to  all  received  ideas,  her 
case  was  a  strong  one,  and  his  own  a  de- 
plorably weak  one. 

"  I'm  not  much  of  a  hand  at  argument," 
he  confessed  at  length,  "and  I  can't  put 
things  as  forcibly  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Win- 
nington. All  the  same  I  have  something 
to  say  for  myself,  and  1  dare  say  I  shall 


manage  to  get  it  said,  if  you'll  give  me 
time.  As  to  my  having  no  money,  I'm 
afraid  that's  undeniable;  and  yesterday  I 
couldn't  have  pretended  that  I  had  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  prospects  to  look  for- 
ward to  either;  but,  oddly  enough,  there 
has  been  a  little  change  since  then.  My 
uncle  —  old  Boulger,  you  know  —  has  of- 
fered me  a  clerkship  in  his  bank,  and  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  take  it.  I  admit  that 
that  doesn't  mean  much  pay  for  some 
years ;  but  I  believe  he  means  to  push  me 
on,  if  I'm  good,  and  I  think  I  may  fairly 
say  that  I  liave  a  chance  of  being  com- 
fortably off  some  day.  I  suppose  I  shall 
go  up  to  London  almost  immediately,  and 
never  get  away  except  on  bank  holidays, 
so  there  won't  be  much  risk  of  those 
chance  meetings  that  you  mentioned." 

Mrs.  Winnington  could  not  repress  a 
faint  murmur  of  satisfaction. 

"All  this  is  awfully  vague,  I  know," 
Walter  continued,  "and  perhaps  I  ought 
not  to  expect  you  to  sanction  a  regular  en- 
gagement, but "     Here  a  short  laugh 

from  Mrs.  Winnington  arrested  him,  and 
he  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Oh,  go  on,  pray  go  on,"  said  she  ;  "  it 
is  quite  diverting  to  listen  to  you.  You 
would  prefer  an  irregular  engagement,  I 
suppose." 

"What  I  was  going  to  say  was  this: 
I  must  acknowledge  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  every  right  to  send 
me  about  my  business,  but,  for  all  that,  I 
can't  give  Edith  up  at  your  bidding." 

"Really,"  said  Mrs.  Winnington,  "I  do 
not  understand  you." 

"Well,  then,  I  must  try  to  speak  more 
plainly.  I  love  Edith,  and  I  know  that 
she  loves  me  ;  and,  so  long  as  that  is  so,  I 
shall  consider  that  we  are  bound  to  one 
another,  though  we  may  not  be  formally 
engaged.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs. 
Winnington,  I  have  my  doubts  about  her 
ever  having  expressed  repentance  to  you 
in  the  way  that  you  say  she  did.  She 
may  have  told  you  that  she  was  sorry  for 
having  vexed  you,  or  that  you  should  have 
overheard  something  of  what  passed  be- 
tween us  yesterday;  but  that  she  ever 
said  more  than  that  is  what  I  cannot  be- 
lieve." 

"You  are  very  insolent,"  returned  Mrs. 
Winnington  coldly;  "but  I  suppose  I 
must  bear  with  you  up  to  the  end.  Edith, 
my  love,  I  wish  I  could  avoid  paining 
you;  but  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  tell 
this — very  extraordinary  young  gentle- 
man that  you  wish  to  recall  any  foolish 
promise  that  he  may  have  extorted  from 
you." 
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Upon  this  Edith  at  last  turned  round, 
and  Walter  eagerly  scanned  her  features. 
She  was  very  pale  ;  but  she  had  not  been 
crying,  as  her  lover  half  hoped,  half 
feared  that  she  might  have  been,  and 
when  she  spoke,  it  was  in  a  steady,  monot- 
onous voice.  She  did  not,  however,  once 
raise  her  eyes  from  the  carpet. 

"  We  must  part,  Walter,"  she  said : 
"  we  have  made  a  mistake.  You  know," 
she  added  presently,  •'  I  always  told  you 
that  it  was  impossible  —  that  it  could  not 
be." 

"  It  can  be,  and  it  will  be,"  cried  Wal- 
ter, who  had  now  also  turned  rather 
white,  "if  we  only  have  the  pluck  to  be 
true  to  ourselves  and  to  one  another.  It 
is  not  of  your  own  free  will  that  you  are 
turning  me  off  like  this.  Edith,  look  at 
me!  —  listen!  I  don't  ask  you  to  bind 
yourself  formally  ;  I  don't  even  ask  to  see 
you,  or  to  be  allowed  to  write  to  you.  I 
only  entreat  you  to  have  patience  and  to 
wait.  That  sounds  like  asking  a  great 
deal ;  but  if  you  really  love  me  it  is  asking 
nothing.  I  won't  give  up  hope  until  I  hear 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  don't  care 
enough  for  me  to  bear  a  time  of  uncer- 
tainty and  waiting." 

"Edith!"  said  Mrs.  Winnington  sol- 
emnly. 

The  girl  looked  up,  cast  an  imploring 
glance  first  at  her  mother  and  then  at 
Walter,  and  dropped  her  eyes  again,  but 
said  never  a  word. 

"Edith!"  repeated  the  instrument  of 
destiny  by  the  fireplace,  in  somewhat 
sterner  accents. 

This  time  the  victim  responded  to  the 
call.     "It  is  quite  true,"  she  said  slowly, 

"I  don't  care  enough "     Her  voice 

died  away.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  she 
exclaimed  passionately,  "Oh,  why  can't 
you  believe  what  I  say.?  Why  don't  you 
go  away.^"  You  ought  not  to  persecute 
me  so  ! " 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Winnington  qui- 
etly, "that  you  are  now  satisfied." 

Poor  Walter  was  not  in  a  state  to  make 
any  reply.  The  floor  seemed  to  be  rising 
and  falling  before  him;  the  walls  were 
spinning  round  ;  he  had  to  clutch  at  the 
mantelpiece  for  support.  There  was  a 
long  minute  of  profound  silence,  after 
which  he  heard  Mrs.  Winnington's  voice, 
as  from  the  far  distance,  saying,  "  Don't 
you  think  you  had  better  leave  us  now  ?  " 

He  made  a  strong  effort  to  recover  his 
self-command.  "  Certainly,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  nothing  more  to  do  here.  It  — 
it's  a  pity  this  wasn't  said  a  little  sooner. 
I  had  no  intention  of  —  persecuting  any- 
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body.  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Winnington. 
Good-bye,  Edith,  and  God  bless  you  al- 
ways !  " 

And  so,  somehow  or  other,  he  found 
himself  out  in  the  hall,  and  was  aware  that 
the  butler  was  surveying  him  with  an  air 
of  grave  surprise. 

"  Good-bye,  Wilson,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
won't  see  me  down  here  again  for  many  a 
long  day,  I  expect.  I'm  going  up  to  Lon- 
don to  make  my  fortune,  W^ilson." 

"Indeed,  sir.''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it, 
sir,"  answered  the  man. 

"  What,  sorry  to  hear  that  I  am  going 
to  make  my  fortune  ?  You  must  know 
precious  little  of  the  world  then,  Wilson. 
Why,  bless  your  soul,  money  is  the  only 
thing  worth  living  for.  There's  nothing 
that  money  can't  buy  —  houses,  and  lands, 
and  friends,  and  wives,  too,  if  you  want 
them.  Between  you  and  me,  Wilson,  this 
world's  going  to  the  devil  pretty  quickly." 

Probably  Wilson  knew  perfectly  well 
what  was  the  matter  ;  otherwise  he  might 
have  been  inclined  to  suspect  that  young 
Mr.  Brune  had  been  drinking  a  little  more 
than  was  good  for  him.  And  indeed 
Walter's  gait,  as  he  hastened  across  the 
lawn,  was  scarcely  that  of  a  sober  man. 

Before  he  had  reached  the  boundary  of 
the  garden  some  one  appeared  suddenly 
from  a  by-path,  and  caught  him  by  both 
hands. 

"Oh,  Walter!"  exclaimed  Margaret, 
with  the  tears  in  her  eyes,  "  I  am  so  very, 
very  sorry." 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing like  tears  in  the  young  fellow's  eyes, 
too  ;  for  he  winked  violently,  and  cleared 
his  voice  several  times,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  articulate  reply. 

"  I  know  that  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
to  blame  for  this,"  Margaret  went  on  peni- 
tently. "  I  ought  to  have  foreseen  what 
was  likely  to  happen ;  but  somehow  I 
never  thought  of  it  until  —  until  a  short 
time  ago." 

Walter  now  managed  to  say  that  he  had 
nothing  to  complain  of,  and  blamed  no- 
body. He  had  made  a  great  mistake,  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 

Certainly  there  was  not  much  to  be 
said  in  the  way  of  consolation.  Had 
Walter  declared  himself  determined  to 
hope  on  against  hope,  Mrs.  Stanniforth 
would  have  been  ready  to  point  out  to 
him  how  wrong  this  was,  and  might  even 
have  been  persuaded  in  the  long  run  to 
write  to  him,  every  now  and  then,  and  let 
him  have  news  of  the  beloved  one's  state 
of  health  —  a  point  upon  which  he  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  feel  some  anx- 
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iety ;  but  as  he  chose  to  give  up  the  game, 
it  was  not  for  her  to  quarrel  with  his  sub- 
missiveness,  and  no  doubt,  matters  being 
as  they  were,  it  was  a  good  thing  that  he 
was  about  to  vanish  altogether  from  the 
scene.  Margaret  may  have  been  inwardly 
a  trifled  disappointed;  but  she  did  not 
allow  the  existence  of  any  such  feeling  to 
be  inferred  from  her  manner,  and  Walter 
gave  her  no  time  to  add  much  more,  one 
way  or  the  other.  He  made  her  a  some- 
what incoherent  speech,  thanking  her  for 
all  her  kindness  to  him  in  past  years,  and 
hoping  that  she  would  not  forget  him,  and 
so  departed. 

Margaret  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and 
then  returned  to  the  house,  where  her 
mother  met  her  with  — 

"  All's  well  that  ends  well.  But,  Mar- 
garet dear,  I  can't  help  saying  that  I  hope 
this  will  be  a  warning  to  you  to  be  just  a 
little  more  careful  about  making  all  sorts 
of  people  welcome  to  the  house.  If  any- 
thing of  this  kind  were  to  occur  again,  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  my  duty  to  think  se- 
riously of  settling  down  with  dear  Edith 
in  a  home  of  our  own." 


From  The  Argosy. 
THE   LATEST   WONDER  OF  ANTWERP. 

A  PRINTING  and  publishing  establish- 
ment of  old  Flemish  construction,  some 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  for 
one  reason  and  another  had  been  shut  up 
and  forgotten,  has  lately  been  opened  to 
the  public;  revealing  to  the  curious  in 
matters  of  history,  all  the  luxury,  the  taste, 
the  mode  of  living,  the  pursuits  and  do- 
mestic habits  of  the  Flemish  so  long  back 
as  Philip  II.,  husband  of  our  first  Mary, 
of  Catholic  memory. 

This  revelation  has  occurred  in  Ant- 
werp, that  quaint  city  of  ancient  Flemish 
build,  where  following  the  rows  of  houses 
which  line  the  tortuous  streets,  you  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  gable  ends  ornament- 
ed with  antique  devices;  niches  of  saints 
and  other  objects  of  Catholic  worship;  a 
city  where  mayhap  a  fagade  of  no  account 
gives  entrance  to  a  palatial  suit  of  rooms, 
with  corridors  leading  away  into  far  dis- 
tance and  communicating  with  cabinets, 
alcoves,  crypts,  surprises,  descents,  as- 
cents, hidden  doors,  sliding  panels,  mov- 
able tapestry,  to  testify  to  the  stormy 
times  in  which  they  were  constructed, 
and  in  which  the  simple  visitor  of  modern 
date  may  easily  lose  himself.  And  up 
through   many  a  dingy  street,  we   shall 


find  treasures  of  forgotten  history;  such 
as  in  the  muddy  Rue  des  Brasseurs, 
where  the  Guild  still  meet  in  a  room  hoary 
with  crumbling  antiquity ;  such  as  in  one 
by-court  where  the  way  is  spanned  by 
a  veritable  "Bridge  of  Sighs,"  showing 
where  the  victims  were  covertly  led  from 
the  Holy  Tribunal  on  one  side,  to  the  un- 
derground dungeons  on  the  other;  and  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  which  last,  the  visitor 
shudders  to  mark  appliances  still  remain- 
ing which  testify  to  the  horrors  there 
perpetrated. 

Ay  !  every  stone  in  those  dismal  pris- 
ons cries  to  heaven  of  the  tortures  and 
histories  of  poor  humanity. 

And  it  is  precisely  of  this  ancient  city, 
so  rich  in  vestiges  of  the  past,  that  I 
would  now  testify,  concerning  a  relic 
unique  of  its  kind,  and  wonderful  for  the 
sincerity  and  interest  of  its  records. 

A  printing  and  publishing  establishment 
founded  in  the  year  1556  by  one  Plantin,  ■ 
a  Frenchman,  learned  as  author  of  many '■ 
works,  and  who  at  a  time  when  printing 
was  honored  as  an  art,  noble  above  all 
other  arts,  fixed  his  princely  headquarters 
in  Antwerp;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
founded  a  branch  establishment  in  Leyden 
and  another  in  Paris. 

His  heart  was  in  printing;  and  after 
many  struggles  and  strivings  he  gathered  -M 
up  money  enough  to  make  a  beginning  at  " 
the  above  establishment,  and  was  fairly 
prospering  when  the  Inquisition  instituted 
a  suit  against  him  for  publishing  heretical 
works.  This  occurred  in  1562.  He  fled 
to  France,  where  he  remained  until  the 
matter  had  blown  over.  Then  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  and  re-opened  his  establish- 
ment under  happier  auspices,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  austere  orthodoxy. 

In  1567  we  find  Plantin  patronized  by 
Philip  II.,  who  gave  him  an  order  for  that 
wonderful  Polyglot  Bible,  of  which  I  pro- 
pose hereafter  to  speak.  Besides  this, 
he  printed  the  first  missal  issued  after 
the  authorized  version  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  and  from  that  time  we  find  missals, 
breviaries,  psalters,  offices  of  the  Virgin, 
were  issuing  by  thousands  from  the  estab- 
lishment, until  it  became  famous  through- 
out all  Europe.  Many  potentates  in 
France,  in  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  made 
overtures  to  him  with  brilliant  offers,  if 
he  would  leave  Belgium  and  settle  in  their 
domains;  but  he  preferred  remaining 
where  he  began;  and  he  prospered. 

But  his  prosperity,  so  hardly  acquired, 
and  earned  through  so  many  and  difficult 
struggles,  had  scarcely  begun  to  yield  him 
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the  enjoyment  he  deserved,  when  it  was 
cut  short  by  the  revolution  which  burst 
forth  throughout  all  his  Catholic  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  north.  It  was  the  same 
revolution  which  Motley  narrates  so  well, 
in  his  '*  Dutch  Republic." 

Antwerp  was  sacked  in  1576,  and  for 
three  days  given  up  to  the  infuriated 
license  of  the  Spanish  soldiery.  The 
prostration  which  followed  was  only  too 
indicative  of  the  general  ruin  of  the  in- 
habitants. Plantin  was  obliged  to  close 
his  printing  establishment  once  more; 
and  went  to  Leyden  until  that  town  also 
was  sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Parma;  upon 
which  he  returned  to  Antwerp  to  struggle 
on  as  best  he  might  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1589. 

It  is  marvellous  how  this  establishment 
escaped  destruction,  while  palaces  all 
round  were  burned  to  the  ground,  while 
churches  were  desecrated,  houses  and 
lines  of  houses,  nay,  whole  quarters  of  the 
town,  gutted,  dismantled,  and  given  up  to 
ruin.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
protect  it. 

The  founder  had  no  sons  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  work  ;  but  his  two  daugh- 
ters having  taken  unto  themselves  hus- 
bands whom  he  approved  and  liked,  he 
constituted  them  his  heirs.  Witli  that 
fondness  so  natural  to  men  of  genius  who 
have  worked  their  way  up  to  eminence 
through  worlds  of  struggle  and  striving, 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  establishment, 
with  everything  pertaining,  to  such  of  his 
descendants  as  might  be  capable  and  will- 
ing to  carry  on  the  works ;  and  they 
would  preserve  the  collections  he  hacl 
made,  even  where  improvements  and  ad- 
ditions were  considered  necessary. 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions, 
the  sons-in-law  carried  on  the  business; 
but  political"  troubles  had  not  ended. 
They  broke  out  anew  with  redoubled  fury 
so  as  completely  to  paralyze  the  industry 
of  the  nation;  and  of  course  to  ruin  its 
prosperity.  From  this  outbreak,  with  but 
rare  intervals  of  peace,  Flanders  was 
given  up  to  wars  and  rumors  of  war  per- 
petually;  and  when,  during  such  intervals 
of  quiet  as  occasionally  occurred,  the 
country  sought  to  resume  its  original  ac- 
tivity, there  was  neither  capital  to  support, 
nor  encouragement  from  the  great  to  give 
life  to  any  industrial  enterprise. 

Plantin's  printing  establishment  was 
not  quite  dead,  however;  it  still  breathed, 
even  though  the  pulse  was  very  low  ;  and 
in  1629  under  the  peaceful  sovereignty  of 
the  Infanta  Isabel,  governess  of  the  Low 
Countries,  it  came  to  the  possession  of 


one  of  the  founder's  descendants:  Bal- 
thazar Moretus  Plantin — the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  family,  and  perhaps  the  only 
one  who  deserves  notice. 

This  man,  although  paralyzed  on  one 
side,  yet  with  a  clear  brain  and  untiring 
activity,  gave  life  and  movement  once 
more  to  the  business,  and  it  flourished. 

He  added  all  the  improvements  in 
printing  he  could  lay  hold  of ;  and  by  the 
help  of  the  greatest  painters  and  sculptors 
of  his  time,  all  of  whom  he  patronized 
largely  and  generously,  he  collected  quite 
a  museum  of  works  of  art  and  literature. 
It  is  to  him  that  is  due  all  that  rare  acqui- 
sition of  manuscripts,  paintings,  etchings, 
engravings,  and  other  such  treasures, 
which  have  given  to  those  old  rooms  so 
inestimable  a  value. 

After  the  death  of  Balthazar  the  estab- 
lishment began  to  decline. 

It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  family  cared 
much  to  associate  themselves  with  its 
working.  Balthazar's  son,  in  honor  of  his 
father,  was  given  titles  of  nobility  by  the 
king  of  Spain,  with  permission  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  printing  under  his  name. 

But  it  is  probable  the  title  swamped  the 
work,  for  it  continued  to  go  down  year 
after  year,  until  another  revolution  broke 
out,  and  somewhere  about  the  year  1746, 
it  was  finally  closed.  After  this  the  es- 
tablishment may  be  said  to  have  existed 
only  in  name. 

Belgium  was  no  longer  a  country  where 
the  arts  might  flourish.  The  allies  made 
of  it  a  general  battle-field,  where  they 
marched  and  countermarched,  and  slaugh- 
tered one  another,  continually.  Marlbo- 
rough on  one  side,  and  the  generals  of 
Louis  XI V.  on  the  other,  swept  the  plains 
before  them,  and  marked  their  course  by 
devastation,  fire,  and  ruin. 

We  cannot  wonder  therefore  if  the  de- 
scendants of  Plantin  sought  to  improve 
their  fortunes  in  other  ways  than  the  dead 
industry  of  printing  and  publishing. 

After  a  while  the  buildings  which  had 
once  entertained  princes  and  nobles,  and 
whose  halls  and  corridors  had  resounded 
to  the  clatter  of  work  and  the  manufacture 
of  civilization,  these  so  honored  build- 
ings were  degraded  and  turned  into  sta- 
bles, to  be  hired  out  to  the  keepers  of 
horses.  The  mangers  were  constructed 
of  the  precious  old  woodwork  which  had 
formed  the  doors.  The  beautiful  carv- 
ings which  had  adorned  the  staircases 
and  entrances,  were  torn  away  from  their 
holdings,  and  thrown  into  the  garret  out 
of  sight;  while  books,  Bibles,  pictures, 
manuscripts,  all  of  priceless  value,  were 
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tumbled  into  the  loft,  and  there  left  to 
moulder  under  the  accumulating  layer  of 
dust  and  damp;  like  bones  in  a  forgotten 
grave. 

Somewhere  about  the  beginning  of  this 
century  the  stablings  and  coach-houses 
came  by  inheritance  to  a  bachelor,  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  Plantins;  when 
one  day  quite  by  accident,  an  antiquary 
strolled  in  while  the  master  was  out,  and 
took  to  sauntering  about  the  premises; 
perhaps  struck  by  the  antiquated  look  of 
the  building.  During  his  peregrinations 
he  spied  out  a  piece  of  sculptured  wood 
which  formed  part  of  a  shelf  in  one  of  the 
outbuildings  ;  or,  as  some  say,  it  was  the 
handle  of  an  old  tub  which  first  attracted 
his  attention.  However  this  may  be,  his 
curiosity  was  aroused.  By-and-by  a  con- 
versation with  the  master  resulted  in  a 
voyage  of  discovery  through  the  deserted 
passages  of  the  building,  and  to  the  piled- 
up  lumber-rooms  in  the  garret,  where  they 
came  upon  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  mate- 
rials, repulsively  dirty.  Itis  saidthedust 
flew  into  their  faces  as  they  entered,  and 
nearly  choked  them. 

Other  visitors  followed,  and  little  by 
little  the  owner  was  awakened  to  the 
knowledge  that  his  lofts  and  lumber-rooms 
held  curiosities  of  no  small  interest  to  the 
learned.  He  also  found  to  his  cost,  that 
visitors  valued  them,  and  coveted  them. 
Leaves  were  torn  out  of  his  illuminated 
Bibles  and  manuscripts,  chips  and  pieces 
broken  off  from  his  wood-carvings  ;  and 
although  he  made  his  own  two  nieces  ac- 
company the  visitors,  and  although  these, 
one  on  each  side,  watched  and  closely 
guarded  the  treasures  on  view,  neverthe- 
less the  pilfering  went  on  just  as  usual. 
At  last,  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
meanness  and  dishonesty  of  lovers  of  art, 
he  shut  up  his  treasures  and  the  rooms 
which  held  them  ;  and  from  that  time  ob- 
stinately refused  to  open  them  even  to  give 
the  place  an  airing. 

Years  passed,  and  still  the  rooms  were 
closed.  But  the  strangeness  of  the  mat- 
ter got  wind,  and  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  municipality  they  deputed  some  gen- 
tlemen to  negotiate  the  purchase,  which 
was  finally  effected  in  1877.  The  build- 
ings with  all  their  treasures  then  passed 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  town. 

It  was  not  opened  immediately  to  the 
public,  for  the  work  of  restoration  took  a 
long  time.  They  had  to  rescue,  to  dig 
out  and  replace  the  fragments  of  art 
which  were  heaped  in  ignominious  forget- 
fulness  in  by-places,  or  scattered  about  in 
corners  like   castaway  rubbish.    And  it 


was  not  till  1880  that  they  were  able  to 
throw  open  to  the  public  a  museum  un- 
rivalled in  the  world  for  its  rarity  and  his- 
torical  interest. 

But  although  the  rooms  are  now  open 
to  the  public  the  collection  is  by  no  means 
completed  yet.  The  work  of  restoration 
still  goes  on  even  at  this  day.  I  have  it 
from  members  of  the  family  still  living 
that  there  are  piles  and  piles  of  volumes  in 
the  garrets  not  yet  examined,  not  yet 
lifted  from  their  cover  of  dust ;  fragments 
of  priceless  wood  carving  not  yet  restored 
to  the  place  from  which  they  were 
wrenched ;  pillars,  pilasters,  and  balus- 
trades lying  unpaired  and  unused  about 
the  floor,  waiting  for  the  good  time  to 
come  when  they  may  be  suffered  to  assert 
their  dignity,  and  hold  their  own.  It  may 
be  some  time  yet  before  this  desired  end 
may  come,  for  the  Belgians  are  a  deliber- 
ate people.and  not  at  all  disposed  to  spoil 
their  work  by  too  much  hurry.  The  front 
of  the  house  as  it  now  stands  is  of  modern 
date,  quite  plain,  and  with  nothing  to  indi- 
cate the  rare  treasures  it  contains.  But 
the  corridor  once  passed,  and  entrance 
gained  to  the  hall  on  the  right,  the  vis- 
itor becomes  sensible  of  another  air  and 
moral  atmosphere.  Everything  assumes  a 
strange  form  and  style  ;  the  hearth  alone 
excites  wonder  by  the  strangeness  and 
oddity  of  its  appearance.  It  has  porce- 
lain bricks  at  the  back  and  sides,  and 
primitively  shaped  dogs  to  hold  the  large 
logs  of  wood  which  should  w^arm  the 
room  ;  while,  placed  to  defend  the  wall 
behind,  are  metal  plates  representing 
raised  figures,  the  unmistakable  culprits 
of  Eden  in  the  act  of  banqueting  on  for- 
bidden apples,  and  for  their  sins  left  there 
to  fry  in  effigy. 

We  passed  into  the  office  where  the 
workmen  had  their  names  registered,  and 
were  paid  their  wages.  The  balance  is 
still  there,  where  the  money  was  weighed 
previous  to  its  payment.  The  book  lay 
open,  where  their  claims  were  jotted 
down,  and  the  rude  ink-bottle  where  the 
pen  was  dipped ;  but  the  pen  itself  was 
gone,  which  one  would  like  to  have  seen. 
Little  pigeon-holes,  hung  up  against  the 
wall,  next  attracted  my  attention  as  be- 
longing to  the  past,  for  they  are  no  longer 
seen  or  used  in  any  office  that  I  know  of. 

From  thence  into  the  long  printing- 
room,  where  indeed  the  wonders  begin. 
The  printing-presses  are  ranged  in  two 
rows  down  the  sides,  leaving  a  wide  space 
in  the  middle  for  free  passage  to  the 
workmen  and  superintendents  :  each  print- 
ing-press,  commencing  from    the    lower 
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end,  being  an  improvement  on  the  last. 
Here  we  see  portions  of  books  begun,  but 
never  finished,  side  by  side  with  the  man- 
uscripts from  which  the  printing  was  be- 
ing copied.  As  we  were  led  from  one 
room  to  another,  our  astonishment  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  luxury  of  art  more  and 
more  displayed  on  every  side,  in  the  sto- 
ried pictures,  cabinets,  carvings  in  ivory, 
wood-sculptures  too,  and  other  treasures 
lavished  on  an  establishment  where  work 
was  constantly  carried  on.  And  this  in  a 
measure  and  with  a  taste  of  which  we  of  a 
later  date,  and  in  more  civilized  times,  can 
have  but  little  idea. 

Thence  we  were  ushered  into  the  room 
where  proof  sheets  were  corrected,  some 
of  them  lying  there  unfinished  ;  as  if  the 
corrector,  interrupted  in  his  task  by  some 
public  disorder,  had  gone  out  to  see,  and 
never  returned. 

In  an  adjoining  room  the  proof  sheets 
were  ready  to  be  pressed  into  their  vellum 
covers  to  form  books.  Here  also  is  the 
foundry  where  types  were  cast,  the  rude 
furnaces  and  simple  appliances  bearing 
testimony  to  their  age;  the  moulds,  the 
vessels  for  holding  the  molten  liquid,  the 
quaint  queer  bellows,  the  files,  the  cruci- 
bles, and  a  quantity  of  other  instruments 
lying  about  exactly  in  the  place  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  aban- 
doned by  the  workmen  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  The  lamps  too,  of  the 
rudest  contrivance,  were  stifll  older,  and 
must  have  existed,  one  would  think,  from 
the  days  of  Plantin  himself,  all  standing 
out  on  a  zigzag  hold  from  the  wall  asking 
to  be  filled.  The  tables,  stools,  too,  all 
just  as  they  were  left. 

There  are  libraries  lined  with  books  in 
old  vellum  covers  suggesive  of  untold  lore 
and  legends  of  times  we  wot  not  of. 
Apartments  occupied  by  the  family,  for  it 
appears  Plantin  lived  in  his  establish- 
ment. And  here  we  could  in  a  measure 
follow  the  habits  and  customs  of  his  day 
—  not  expending  their  measure  of  luxury 
in  details  anywhere  —  not  in  nicknacks 
or  little  conveniences  such  as  we,  of  mod- 
ern days,  have  come  to  consider  as  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  largely  and  grandly  in 
that  gorgeous  style  which  marked  the  old 
Flemish  taste  of  the  period,  and  which 
befitted  a  place  visited  by  royalty  and  fre- 
quented by  all  the  princes  and  nobles  of 
the  day.  Rich  carvings  on  every  door 
and  lintel  with  a  finish  which  no  modern 
art  can  surpass  and  scarcely  rival.  Every 
balustrade,  every  corner,  panel,  and  win- 
dow, even  the  dado  round  the   room,  is 


carved  and  sculptured.  The  rafters  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  were  left  bare 
to  view,  are  laid  in  rows  as  regular  as  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder,  all  finely  cut  and  ren- 
dered smooth,  with  here  and  there  a 
graceful  acanthus  leaf  to  vary  the  monot- 
ony of,  form,  bending  in  soft  outlines  over 
the  woodwork  it  seems  to  grasp,  as  if 
meant  to  perpetuate  that  exuberance  of 
fancy  which  sought  to  beautify  whatever 
the  hand  may  touch.  From  this  we  learn 
of  what  mettle  the  workmen  were  made 
in  those  days  ;  how  cathedrals  were  built 
and  pulpits  carved  ;  and  how  honored  the 
men  who  were  called  in  to  give  impor- 
tance and  beauty  to  places  of  public  re- 
sort; men  of  mind,  who  stamped  on  every 
inch  of  their  work  their  own  mark  of 
thought  and  genius,  and  sent  messages  to 
posterity  to  say  how  they  too  had  facul- 
ties, and  had  used  them.  Oak  must  have 
been  plentiful  in  those  days.  We  find  it 
used  for  the  commonest  purposes,  and  in 
every  nook  and  corner  standing  out,  black 
as  ink,  testifying  to  the  age  of  the  wood 
and  the  age  of  the  work  upon  it. 

There  are  rooms  hung  with  veritable 
Gobelin,  one  of  them  imitating  so  closely 
the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  this- 
tle, that  I  could  almost  have  grasped  it 
with  my  hand.  The  colors  too  are  sur- 
prisingly vivid  considering  their  age. 
However,  the  flesh  tints  of  the  figures 
have  faded,  thereby  proving  the  fugitive 
nature  of  Gobelin's  crimson. 

In  other  rooms  again,  stamped  Cordova 
leather  hangs  along  the  sides  with  quaint, 
large,  showy  patterns. 

Elsewhere  I  marked  the  walls  lined 
with  silk,  mounted  on  wooden  frames, 
such  as  were  in  use  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago. 

There  is  a  room  for  meeting,  1  suppose, 
of  ministers  and  authorities  who  may 
have  come  here  to  examine  the  publica- 
tions, whether  to  censure  or  approve. 

There  is  one  room  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Juste  Lipse,  the  celebrated  Dutch 
philosopher  and  intimate  friend  of  Plantin, 
to  whose  grandson  he  was  tutor.  This 
great  man's  works  were  printed  and  pub- 
lished here. 

There  is  the  dining-room,  where  the 
family  dined  and  princes  banqueted. 
Also  Madame  Plantin's  private  apartment 
with  a  four-post  bedstead  elaborately 
carved,  and  its  curtains  of  antique  stuft 
looped  up  in  deliciously  prim  festoons  to 
the  tester;  the  quilt  also,  which,  as  folks 
say,  was  worked  by  that  illustrious  lady 
herself  some   three   hundred   years   ago. 
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Here  also  is  the  sculptured  prie-dieu  on 
which  she  daily  knelt  before  a  large-sized 
engraving  of  the  Crucifixion,  very  valu- 
able it  is  said;  a  sculptured  press  where 
the  lady  stored  her  neatly  folded  linen, 
and  other  things  of  similar  interest  and 
value. 

Near  this,  again,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  children's  room,  with  a  curtained  al- 
cove, where  the  two  little  girls  were  wont 
to  nestle  at  night  after  they  had  said  their 
prayers  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  received 
her  evening  blessing.  This  curtained  al- 
cove interested  me,  for  I  have  noticed 
the  same  contrivance  in  remote  corners 
of  Flanders  and  in  forgotten  nooks  in 
Wales. 

Adjoining  here  again  is  a  room  devoted 
to  the  spinet,  such  a  one  as  would  rejoice 
the  heart  of  lovers  of  antique  instruments. 
The  notes  are  of  ivory  and  number  but 
one  octave  only,  while  the  strings  stretch 
out  ad  infinitum  and  in  the  wildest  system 
of  spinet  manufacture.  I  did  not  stay  to 
ascertain  the  age  of  the  spinet.  But  it  could 
not  have  belonged  to  Madame  Plantin,  as 
in  her  time  spinets  had  not  been  invented. 
Virginals,  I  believe,  were  then  in  use.  It 
must  have  been  made  at  a  later  date,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  last  the 
place  was  inhabited  by  the  possessing 
family. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  to  me  was 
the  room  where  the  Bibles  and  illumi- 
nated missals  are  kept,  under  long  glass 
cases. 

There  are  illuminated  Bibles  written  by 
the  hand  long  before  Archbishop  Ussher 
divided  the  Sacred  Writ  into  chapter  and 
verse;  and,  indeed,  lon^  before  printing 
was  invented.  One  of  them  bore  the 
date  900. 

Here  also  the  great,  grand  Polyglot 
Bible  ordered  by  Philip  II.,  to  obtain 
which  the  directors  of  our  own  British 
Museum  have  vainly  offered  large  sums. 
The  illuminations  of  this  and  the  other 
Bibles  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  in  design, 
color,  execution,  and  finish.  And  long 
and  eagerly  did  I  linger  here  to  take  in 
what  of  it  I  could,  but  our  party  were 
waiting  and  I  was  hurried  on  to  other 
parts.  The  walls  of  this  long  room  were 
covered  with  works  of  art  —  Rubens, 
Vandyke,  Jordaens,  Boschaert,  Vanden- 
brack  and  others,  figuring  in  brilliant  and 
precious  form  so  as  to  complete  a  most 
valuable  picture-gallery.  These  were  col- 
lected by  that  I3althazar  Plantin  in  1629 


who  revived  the  establishment  by  his  ac- 
tivity and  sumptuous  taste  for  art. 

'There  are  two  cabinets  here  of  elegant 
and  elaborate  workmanship,  the  designs 
much  too  wonderful  to  escape  my  mem- 
ory, even  among  so  many  objects  of  over- 
whelming interest,  and  a  clock  of  the 
same  style  and  make,  given  to  the  family 
by  a  member  of  the  house  of  Austria.  I 
never  saw  a  more  exquisite  scroll  design. 

There  is  a  room  filled  with  woodcuts, 
all  kept  under  glass  —  letters  large  and 
small  intended  for  ushering  in  an  especial 
chapter;  heraldic  devices,  armorial  bear- 
ings, patterns,  scrolls,  frontispieces  of 
most  graceful  design  :  all  cut  in  the  black- 
est oak  and  all  drawn  and  designed  by 
the  greatest  artists  of  the  day. 

The  etching  room  is  no  less  wonderful 
and  interesting.  Both  copper  and  proof, 
side  by  side,  ranged  in  the  same  fashion 
and  equally  guarded  under  glass. 

Then  tiie  engraving  room  —  a  museum 
of  treasures  in  itself,  such  as  no  sum  of 
money  could  purchase.  The  only  engrav- 
ing Rubens  ever  executed  is  seen  in  this 
collection. 

Also  a  room  dedicated  to  the  diplomas 
given  to  the  founder,  where  among  the 
rest  are  letters  from  Philip  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  And  here,  hung  up 
against  the  wall,  is  another  precious  doc- 
ument, containing  the  written  regulations 
for  workmen  and  the  tariff  of  their  wages. 

Neither  must  I  forget  the  shop  where 
books  were  sold  over  the  counter ;  not 
open  to  the  street  like  vulgar  boutiques  ; 
but  gained  by  a  handsome  street  door  and 
up  stone  steps  flanked  with  balustrades 
in  keeping  with  the  rest. 

Even  the  paved  courtyard  possesses 
an  interest  and  charm  of  its  own,  and 
delivers  its  individual  message  from  the 
day  when  it  was  planted,  they  say,  by 
Plantin's  own  hand.  An  ancient  vine, 
black  as  ink,  and,  although  three  hundred 
years  of  age,  still  gives  out  vigorously 
rich  leaves  and  tendrils  in  the  spring,  and 
a  wealth  of  grapes  in  autumn. 

This  is,  after  all,  but  an  incomplete 
sketch  of  a  museum  unique  of  its  kind, 
and  so  rich  in  interest  that  perhaps  no 
attempt  at  description  could  do  it  justice. 

A  catalogue  has  been  printed  and  is 
sold  on  the  premises ;  and  to  its  pages  I 
must  refer  such  visitors  as  may  be  in- 
duced through  the  perusal  of  these  lines 
to  visit  the  latest  and  greatest  wonder  of 
Antwerp. 

Marcella  F.  Wilkins. 
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From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
ST.    BERNARDS. 

The  first  thing  which  must  have  struck 
anybody,  at  the  great  show  of  St.  Bernard 
dogs  lately  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
St.  Bernard  Club,  is  that  the  type  of  the 
dog  called  of  St.  Bernard  is  still  under 
process  of  development.  We  shall  prob- 
ably get  to  him  by-and-by  ;  but  we  have 
hardly  arrived  at  him  yet.  Among  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  noble  beasts  exhib- 
ited, some  of  which  were  set  down  at  a 
price  exceeding  that  of  a  large  borough  to 
a  candidate  for  Parliament,  there  was 
much  variety  of  form  and  of  character. 
Many  of  them  might  have  passed  in  the 
catalogue  as  only  big  mastiffs  ;  while  the 
parents  of  others  must  certainly  have  been 
on  visiting  terms  with  a  family  of  coUeys. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  difference  as 
to  texture  of  coat,  for  it  is  as  yet  a  moot 
point  whether  the  true  St.  Bernard  — 
granting  that  there  ever  was  such  a  breed 
—  was  rough  or  smooth.  There  is  as 
much  to  be  said  on  one  side  of  the  con- 
troversy as  on  the  other.  Probably  the 
monks  of  the  hospice,  when  they  had  a 
traveller  to  fetch  out  of  the  snow,  did  not 
lay  any  great  stress  on  the  length  of  hair 
of  the  dog  despatched  on  that  errand. 
But  admitting  that  there  may  be  true  St. 
Bernards  of  any  kind  of  coat  or  of  any 
color,  there  still  remain  some  points  to  be 
settled  on  which  the  judges  appear  to  be 
by  no  means  unanimous.  Any  one  who 
took  the  trouble  to  compare  the  prize-win- 
ners at  Knightsbridge  must  have  been 
puzzled  to  discover  what,  beyond  size  and 
weight,  constitutes  a  true  St.  Bernard. 
If  "Champion  Barry,"  the  winner  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  cups  and  prizes, 
is  a  typical  St.  Bernard,  then  the  award 
of  a  first  prize  to  "Beauchief "  must  be 
regarded  as  a  capricious  judgment,  for 
certainly  no  two  large  dogs  could  be  more 
unlike  than  Barry  and  Beauchief.  To 
add  to  the  confusion  there  were  two  dogs 
under  the  "  Foreign  Class  "  hailing  di- 
rectly from  Switzerland,  which  were  un- 
like any  of  the  prize-winners  and  very 
much  smaller.  And  the  climax  of  our 
perplexity  is  reached  when  we  find  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Macdona  giving  the  first 
prize  in  the  class  for  '*  champion  rough- 
coated  dogs  "  to  "  Save,"  who  is  deficient 
in  double  dew-claws.  Now,  if  there  is 
any  judge  of  St.  Bernards  who  is  sup- 
posed to  know  the  breed,  it  is  Mr.  Mac- 
dona;  and  if  there  is  any  point  on  which 
Mr.  Macdona  has  hitherto  been  firm,  it  is 


the  double  dew-claws.  What  is  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  double  dew-claw  ?  No- 
body has  yet  been  able  to  discover ;  but 
if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  goes  to  make  the  perfect  St.  Bernard, 
it  is  this  abnormal  superfluity  of  claw. 
Present  the  dew-claw,  the  dog  is  a  true 
St.  Bernard  ;  absent  the  dew-claw,  and  he 
is  a  mongrel.  Such  b  the  faith  under 
which  we  have  been  reared  by  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Macdona  himself.  The  Pere 
Metroz,  monk  of  the  hospice,  has  made 
solemn  affirmation  that  to  the  true  race  of 
the  St.  Bernards,  bred  for  a  thousand 
years,  it  is  essential  to  have  double  dew- 
claws.  Yet  here  is  an  animal  allowed  to 
win  the  chief  prize  at  the  show  who  is 
wanting  in  this  patent  of  purity. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  we 
have  no  certain  marks  by  which  to  know 
a  true  St.  Bernard.  The  dog  is. a  very 
noble  dog,  of  sublime  appearance  and 
most  gentlemanly  manners  ;  but  the  sooner 
we  drop  the  hospice  legend  the  better. 
The  dogs  which  were  shown  last  week  at 
Knightsbridge  never  could  have  been 
reared  among  mountain  snows,  nor  are 
they  adapted  to  a  monastic  life.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  animal  which 
the  St.  Bernard  Club  has  taken  under  its 
special  charge  is  an  English  dog,  who  is 
no  more  from  St.  Bernard  than  the  span- 
iel is  from  Spain  and  the  spotted  dog 
from  Dalmatia.  He  is  the  product  of 
artificial  selection  and  unlimited  good 
feeding;  one  result  of  which  is  to  have 
made  him  at  least  one-half  as  big  agaia 
as  the  native  dog  of  the  Alps.  We  can- 
not look  upon  such  a  dog  as  "  Save " 
without  being  impelled  to  say,  with  Henry 
v.,  "  Those  limbs  were  made  in  England." 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  the  St.  Bernard  of  the  shows  is  but 
a  larger  kind  of  mastiff,  whose  physical 
enlargement  has  been  obtained  at  the 
sacrifice  of  some  of  those  moral  qualities 
which  distinguish  the  old-fashioned  En- 
glish dog.  It  is  true  that  connoisseurs 
speak  of  "atypical  head  "in  connection 
with  their  favorite  dogs,  and  there  is 
doubtless  a  character  of  head  belonging 
to  the  St.  Bernard  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
no  other  dog.  But  there  is  not  much  in 
a  head  after  all,  and  the  rest  is  but  big- 
ness. Magnificent  as  he  is  in  form  and 
bulk,  we  fear  it  must  be  said  that  the  St. 
Bernard  is  one  of  the  most  useless  of  the 
dog  kind.  His  intelligence  is  but  of  a 
very  ordinary  sort.  His  courage  must  be 
taken  very  much  upon  trust,  and  is  prob- 
ably inferior   to  that  of  dogs   of  lesser 
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stature.  In  native  sa^^acity  he  is  certainly 
deficient.  As  a  watch-dog  he  cannot 
compare  with  the  mastiff.  He  is  too  big 
for  the  house  and  too  grand  for  the  ken- 
nel. As  a  companion,  his  bulk  is  objec- 
tionable :  one  might  as  well  be  familiar 
with  a  jackass  or  romp  with  a  brown  bear. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  useful  as  a  "pro- 
tector," but  it  is  a  protection  which  savors 
very  much  of  proprietorship.  To  take 
him  out  for  a  walk  is  to  reduce  yourself 
to  be  led  by  your  dog,  instead  of  your 
leading  him.  To  correct  him  is  a  delicate 
operation,  which  may  lead  to  unpleasant 
results.  There  is  nothing  a  St.  Bernard 
can  do  to  justify  his  existence;  and  the 
disrsfinsr  of  belated  wayfarers  out  of  the 
snow  affords  but  a  narrow  opening  for  a 
dog  in  this  country.  The  probabilities 
are  that  a  modern  St.  Bernard  would  not 
know  what  to  do  with  a  man  whom  he 
discovered  in  a  mountain  pass,  except  to 


eat  him.  For  all  that,  the  St.  Bernard 
has  many  friends  ;  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  i  club  established  for  his  special  culti- 
vation is  a  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  taste  for  this  particular  kind  of  dog 
has  spread.  His  grandeur  of  aspect  and 
his  general  amiability  entitle  him  to  our 
respect;  his  very  helplessness  is  a  claim 
upon  our  sympathy.  There  is  something 
melancholy  in  a  dog  of  a  hundred  and 
forty  pounds'  weight  having  no  motive 
whatever  in  life,  and  going  about,  with  all 
his  tremendous  potentiality  of  bite,  una- 
ble to  do  anything  to  repay  the  love  and 
meat  which  have  been  expended  on  his 
education.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  what  may 
be  done  in  the  cultivation  of  the  dog,  the 
St.  Bernard  is  stupendous.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  have  his  admirers,  and  probably 
to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  as  the  years 
advance,  a  magnificent  testimony  of  Brit- 
ish skill  in  the  art  of  breeding:. 


A  Sliding  Mountain  in  Oregon.  —  The 
government  engineers  engaged  upon  the  ship 
canal  around  the  rapids  where  the  Columbia 
River  cuts  through  the  Cascade  Mountains, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and 
Navigation  Company,  whose  railroad  runs  be- 
side the  government  canal,  have  discovered 
that  a  point  of  the  mountains,  of  tremendous 
height  and  three  miles  in  extent,  is  moving 
down  an  incline  into  the  river.  The  fact  of  a 
moving  mountain  is  strange,  but  not  incompre- 
hensible. It  seems,  says  an  intelligent  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  that  the 
great  river  and  the  ravines  that  point  to  it  have 
cut  their  way  down  through  a  superincumbent 
mass  of  basalt  into  a  substratum  of  sandstone. 
This  sandstone,  we  will  suppose,  presents  a 
smooth  surface,  with  an  incline  toward  the 
river  ;  the  river  cuts  under  the  basalt  into  the 
sandstone,  and  the  natural  effect  is  for  the 
superincumbent  basalt,  acting  like  a  similar 
formation  of  ice  in  a  glacier,  to  slide  down  hill. 
The  same  gentleman  says,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Thielson,  engineer  in  chief  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  that 
when  an  examination  was  made  a  year  ago  of 
a  disused  portage  tramway  past  that  point,  the 
track  was  found  to  be  twisted  as  much  as  seven 
or  eight  feet  out  of  the  true  line  in  some  places, 
caused  beyond  doubt  by  a  movement  of  the 
mountain.  It  seemed  certain  to  Mr.  Thielson 
that  there  was  a  movement  of  a  tremendous 
mountain  spur  opposite  this  piece  of  road. 
The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say :  "  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  river  men  that  above  the 


Cascades,  where  the  river  is  tranquil,  the 
waters  cover  a  submerged  forest,  whose  trunks 
still  stand  with  their  projecting  limbs  to  attest 
some  wonderful  phenomenon.  It  has  been  a 
query  in  the  minds  of  all  as  to  what  convul- 
sion of  nature  or  process  of  time  caused  this 
overflow  of  waters.  Over  thirty  years  ago  I 
saw  the  dead  trunks  standing  beneath  the 
waves,  and  the  interest  in  this  connection  was 
increased  by  learning  from  the  Indians  that 
among  their  traditions  was  one  that  ages  since 
the  mountains  rose  precipitously  at  the  river's 
side,  and  a  great  arch  of  stone  spanned  the 
river  from  shore  to  shore,  and  that  their  canoes 
passed  under  it.  Tradition  further  says  that 
in  course  of  time  a  great  earthquake  threw 
down  the  arch  and  blocked  the  river,  causing 
the  cascades  as  we  see  them  now.  It  is  not 
often  that  Indian  tradition  is  so  specific  in  de- 
tail. As  the  records  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
region  are  very  transient,  it  is  possible  that 
this  story  rests  on  some  fact  of  natural  history 
of  not  very  remote  occurrence.  Joining  tradi- 
tion and  speculation  with  the  discoveries  and 
deductions  of  science,  we  must  conclude  that 
some  convulsion  of  nature  has  thrown  great 
masses  of  rock  into  the  stream  sufficient  to 
deaden  its  flow  for  eight  miles  above  and  to 
submerge  the  forests  just  above  the  rapids. 
Mr.  Brazee,  who  has  been  engineer  of  the 
navigation  company  that  owned  the  portage 
road  around  the  falls,  informs  me  that  he  has 
watched  the  movements  of  the  mountain  for 
twenty  years,  and  that  it  is  no  myth." 

Scientific  American. 
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MENELAUS. 

Was  it  a  dream  from  out  the  ivory  gate, 
The  same  .-sad  dream  that  ever,  night  and  day. 
Mocks  me  with  fond  delusion,  and  hot  shame 
Mantles  upon  my  forehead,  that  the  man 
That  is  in  me  in  battle,  should  give  place 
To  thoughts  of  her,  —  I  have  not  named  her 

name 
Through   all   these  weary  years,  —  it  was   no 

dream  ! 
She  stood  on  yonder  turret,  veiled  in  white ; 
The  elders  round,  and  Priam's  aged  self, 
Greeted  her  steps  with  no  unloving  looks. 
Yet,  sure,  a  reverend  wisdom  such  as  his, 
Gazing  upon  the  ruin  of  his  land, 
Should  shrink  with  loathing,  —  can  it  be,  that 

force, 
Brute  force  of  brigands,  that  day Let  me 

think  ! 
Think,  what  else  is  it  that  I  do  but  think  — 
Think,  think,  till  thought  devours  me, —  let  it 

be! 
And  yet,  methought,  some  look  of  wistfulness, 
Some  far-off  dream  of  sadness  in  her  eyes. 
That  seemed,  if  I  had  beckoned Now, 

may  earth 
Yawn  wide  for  me,  and  Zeus's  thunderbolt 
Hurl  me  to  utter  Hades,  ere  such  deed 
Shame  me  before  the  princes  !     Oh,  I  know  — 
How  can  I  fail  to  know — their  thoughts  of 

scorn. 
Old  Nestor,  with  his  tales  of  bygone  wars. 
And  wisdom  earned  by  thrice  the  age  of  men  ; 
Wolf  Ajax,  harder  than  his  buU's-hide  shield. 
Eager  to  lap  his  daily  dole  of  blood  ; 
Achilles,  ever  brooding  o'er  his  doom  ; 
Yea,  he,  their  noblest,  he  who  pledged  this 

host 
To  me  and  to  my  quarrel,  king  of  men, 
My  own  true  brother,  mingles  with  his  love 
Some  look  of  pity,  some  sad  thought  of  those 
Whose  bones  lie  hidden  in  this  dust  of  Troy. 
And  well  it  were  that  I  were  laid  with  them. 
Or  in  some  midway  depth,  with  sand  and  slime 
O'erheaped,  that  none  might  know  ray  grave, 

and  say, 
"  This  mound  is  his,  who  wrought  great  woe 

to  Greece," 
And  curse  the  day  my  mother  bare  a  son. 
Yet  have  I  never  sought  my  private  wealth. 
Ransom  of  men,  and  arms,  and  captive  maids, 
Nor  in  the  princes'  council  claimed  my  place, 
To  order  the  array,  or  fence  the  ships. 
Chide  or  encourage ;  but  have  ate  my  heart 
In  silence,  caring  for  one  only  thing. 
If  Zeus,  who  guards  the  homes  and  hearths  of 

men. 
May  give  me  in  the  field  to  front  my  foe 
Who  did  the  wrong,  that  men  of  after-time 
May  fear  the  like.     But  never,  face  to  face. 
In  equal  hazard  of  the  spear  and  sword. 
Has  caitiff  Alexander  dared  to  meet 
The   man   he   wronged   so  foully.     Yea,  this 

morn, 
I  saw  him  in  the  vaward  of  their  lines, 
Ilaunting  the  godlike  beauty  of  his  limbs. 
And  all  the  passion  leapt  in  me  that  leaps 


Within  the  lion's  heart,  what  time  he  sees 
The  slayer  of  his  mate,  and  recks  not  darts. 
Nor  circling  bay  of  hounds,  nor  flaming  brands. 
So  he  may  reach  and  rend  ;  so  sprang  I  forth. 
And  he,  —  he  ran  !     Can  she  have  sunk  so  low, 
To  love  a  coward  ?     Could  I  think  her  will 
Was  privy  to  the  deed But  no!   some 

charm 
Of  Aphrodite,  bane  of  gods  and  men, 
Some  cursed  philtre  poisoned  all  her  blood. 
And  stained  the  whiteness  of  her  soul,  till  faith 
Was   fouled   to   faithlessness !      O    me !    the 

shame. 
The  misery,  when  the  gods  make  sport  with 

men. 
Working  their  wanton  pleasure  ! 

Stay,  I  hear 
An  unfamiliar  voice,  that  sounds  my  name  ; 
"Paris,  this  day,  for  Helen  and  her  wealth, 
Will  fight  in  single  battle  to  the  death 
With  Menelaus,  that  the  war  may  cease, 
And  Greek  and  Trojan  be  at  one  again." 

0  Zeus!  it  maybe,  —  must  be!     Yes,  —  that 

look! 

She  saw  his  shame  this  morning,  —  hers  the 
thought, — 

She  gives  him  to  my  sword  !  Now,  all  the 
gods 

Be  thanked,  and  thou,  most  great,  most  glori- 
ous. 

Strengthen  this  arm  to  strike  one  downright 
blow. 

And  free  her  from  the  spell !  Armor,  my 
men,  — 

Give  me  my  armor,  —  bid  xpy  brother  come, — 

Prepare  the  victim,  —  haste  Talthybius  here, — 

1  will    have    Priam's   oath,  —  no   false    boy's 

word,  — 
Will  she  be  there  to  see  ?     O  heart  within, 
Burst  not  with  beating,  till  this  day  be  done. 
And  Greece  shall  smile  forgiveness  of  the  past, 
And    she  —  that  look! — she   shall    be   mine 

again  ! 
Spectator.  O.   OgLE. 


ON    THE  OCTOBER    SNOWSTORM    OF    1880. 

The  leaves  have  not  yet  gone  ;  then  why  do 

ye  come, 
O  white  flakes  falling  from  a  dusky  cloud  ? 
But  yesterday  my  garden-plot  was  proud 
With  uncut  sheaves  of  ripe  chrysanthemum. 
Some  trees  the  winds  have  stripped  ;  but  look 

on  some, 
'Neath  double  load  of  snow  and  foliage  bowed. 
Unnatural  Winter  fashioning  a  shroud 
For  Autumn's  burial  ere  its  pulse  be  numb. 
Yet  Nature  plays  not  an  inhuman  part  : 
In  her,  our  own  vicissitudes  we  trace. 
-Do  we  not  cling  to  our  accustomed  place. 
Though  journeying  Death  have  beckoned  us 

to  start .'' 
And  faded  smiles  oft  linger  in  the  face. 
While   grief's   first   flakes  fall   silent   on   the 

heart ! 


TEN    YEARS    OF    ITALIAN    PROGRESS. 


From  Tlfe  Quarterly  Review. 
TEN   YEARS   OF    ITALIAN   PROGRESS.* 

Little  more  than  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  edifice  of  Italian  unity, 
at  once  a  piecemeal  and  a  rapid  perform- 
ance, was  crowned  by  the  meeting  of  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  its  present  domicile 
on  Monte  Citorio.  Even  while  yet  lin«ier- 
ing  at  Turin,  the  representatives  of  those 
provinces  of  the  peninsula  tliat  recognized 
the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel  had  by  a 
unanimous  vote  styled  themselves  the 
Parliament  of  Italy,  but  the  title  scarcely 
corresponded  with  the  fact  while  Venetia 
still  cowered  under  the  Hapsburg  eagle, 
and  pontifical  territory  still  intervened 
between  Tuscany  on  the  one  side  and  the 
two  Sicilies  on  the  other.  The  sharp 
sword  of  Sadowa  remedied  the  blundering 
stroke  of  Custozza;  and  the  autumn  of 
1 866  saw  the  Italian  legislature  enlarged 
in  numbers  and  improved  in  authority  by 
deputies  from  Venetia.  Its  transfer  from 
Turin  to  Florence,  however,  scarcely 
added  to  its  lustre;  for  in  spite  of  the 
vast  sums  lavished  upon  the  fair  city  on 
the  Arno  in  the  hope  of  rendering  it  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name  the  capital  of 
Italy,  the  Italians  themselves  persisted  in 
regarding  it  as  merely  an  itape  or  halting- 
place,  from  which,  in  the  ripeness  of  time, 
the  last  stage  of  Italian  unity  was  to  start, 
finishing  its  journey  at  Rome. 

There  never  was  such  another  run  of 
luck  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  at- 
tended the  aspirations  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple from  the  spring  of  1859  to  the  autumn 
of  1871.  Let  due  allowance  be  made  for 
Italian  patriotism,  Italian  tact,  and  Italian 
courage  ;  for  the  statesmanship  of  Cavour, 
for  the  conspiring  intellect  of  Mazzini,  the 
untiring  tentatives  of  Garibaldi,  and  the 
loyal  steadfastness  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
Still,  their  combined  efforts  to  liberate 
Italy  from  Bardonecchia  to  Manfredonia 
would  have  been  vain,  had  not  the  stars 
in  their  courses,  and  European  potentates 

*  I.  Annuario  Staiistico  Italiano.  Anno  1881. 
Roma.  (Issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  In- 
dustry', and  Commerce.) 

2.  Reports  from  Her  Majesty' s  Consuls.     Presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Farlia7ne7it. 

3.  La  Voce  cfun  Contadino.     Verona. 

4.  A  tti  della  Giunta  per  ia  Inchiesta  Agraria  sulle 
co7idizioni  della  classe  agricola,     Roma. 
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in  their  rivalries,  fought  for  the  idea  dimly 
divined  by  Dante,  suffered  for  by  Ugo 
Foscolo,  and  almost  despaired  of  by  Man- 
zoni  and  Massimo  d'Azeglio.  No  doubt 
it  was  an  Italian  hand  that  flung  tlie  nefa- 
rious bombs  which  reminded  Napoleon 
III.  of  his  youthful  pledges  to  the  Car- 
bonari. But  the  personal  fears  of  the 
French  emperor  would  not  have  sufficed 
to  make  him  salute  Baron  Hiibner  on 
New  Year's  Day,  1859,  with  such  unfes- 
tive  brusqueness,  had  there  not  been  felt 
in  the  imperial  councils  a  necessity  for 
demonstratinof  afresh  that  the  ruler  of 
France  was  the  nephew  of  his  uncle. 
Without  the  blood  shed  at  Solferino  and 
Magenta,  Italy  might  still  have  been  a 
bundle  of  heterogeneous  and  antagonistic 
duchies.  The  preliminaries  of  Villafran- 
ca,  and  the  chilling  pause  that  followed 
their  ratification  at  Zurich,  seemed  a  poor 
and  inadequate  result  for  so  much  slaugh- 
ter, and  singularly  out  of  proportion  with 
the  high-sounding,  if  ambiguous  mani- 
festo, announcing  that  Italy  should  be 
free  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  Then 
it  was  that  whatever  the  Italians  have 
done  for  themselves,  they  did,  and  did 
with  consummate  dexterity.  By  a  series 
of  rapid  and  imposing  plebiscites,  they 
tore  the  treaty  of  Zurich  to  tatters ;  and 
Tuscany,  Emilia,  and  the  Marches,  fol- 
lowing the  fortunes  of  Lombardy,  clus- 
tered round  the  cross  of  Savoy.  The 
audacity  of  Garibaldi  and  the  ineptitude 
of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  rendered  the 
emancipation  of  the  two  Sicilies  a  facile 
if  in  some  respects  a  brilliant  exploit;  and 
when  Cavour  closed  his  eyes  in  death, 
only  Venetia  and  a  remnant  of  the  tem- 
poral dominion  of  the  Papacy  remained 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Italian  family. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  very  precipitation 
with  which  the  patriotic  idea  of  the  Ital- 
ians was  put  into  execution,  that  caused 
its  fulfilment  to  be  attended  with  military 
disasters,  not  to  say  with  military  dis- 
grace. It  is  an  Italian*  who  confesses 
that,  since  the  battle  of  Legnano  in  the 
twelfth  century,  whenever  the  Italians 
have   fought  single-handed,   and    in    the 

*  Mr.   Gallenga,   in    his  work,    called   "  Italy    Re- 
visited,   published  in  1875. 
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guise  of  a  nation,  from  Cortenova  to  Cus- 
tozza,  their  military  annals  register  noth- 
ing but  defeats.  When  fighting  on  land 
against  the  Turks,  Venice  employed  Sla- 
vonians, and.  Florence  entrusted  her  mil- 
itary fortunes  to  foreign  mercenaries. 
The  Piedmontese  army,  as  every  one  who 
fought  side  by  side  with  it  in  the  Crimea 
has  testified,  was  as  valorous  as  it  was 
efficient ;  and  the  battle  of  Tchernaia,  or, 
as  the  Italians  write  it,  Cernaia^  gives  the 
name  to  one  of  the  new  Roman  streets 
that  debouch  on  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 
But  the  organizing  element  in  the  gallant 
little  army  of  Piedmont  was  Savoyard  ; 
and  its  character  was  diluted  and  lost 
when  it  became  necessary  to  have  an  Ital- 
ian army  as  well  as  an  Italian  parliament 
and  an  Italian  code.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  in  1866,  when  the  R^  Galatttuomo 
led  his  imposing  forces  to  join  issue  with 
the  Austrian  on  the  field  contested  by  his 
father  seventeen  years  previously,  was  all 
that  could  be  desired.  But  the  second 
Custozza  was  as  disastrous  at  the  first, 
and,  in  a  military  sense,  far  more  dis- 
creditable ;  and  the  chagrin  with  w-hich 
the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  Italian  army 
by  a  force  numerically  inferior  was  re- 
ceived throughout  Italy,  was  in  a  few 
days  more  than  doubled  by  the  tidings  of 
the  naval  catastrophe  of  Lissa. 

Yet  the  result  of  this  mismanagement 
in  the  field  and  on  the  sea  was  the  libera- 
tion of  Venetia;  and  now  the  pope  alone 
maintained  his  ground  against  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  the  ''  Piedmontese."  Gari- 
baldi made  a  memorable  but  futile  effort 
at  Mentana  to  dethrone  the  pope-king; 
and  the  watchword  "  Rome  or  death  ! " 
was  silenced  for  the  moment  by  the  "  mi- 
raculous chassepots  "  of  De  Failly.  But 
once  again  fortune  conspired  to  do  for  the 
Italians  what  their  restless  intrepidity  had 
failed  to  accomplish.  Another  nationality 
had  come  into  existence,  and  was  craving 
for  the  fruition  of  its  dreams.  French 
vanity  finding  itself  "asphyxiated"  by 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion, flung  down  the  challenge  that  was 
answered  at  Sedan.  The  necessity  of 
defending  Paris  caused  the  French  garri- 
son in  the  Papal   States  to  be  hurriedly 


summoned  home';  and,  almost  without  a 
blow,  the  cross  of  Savoy  and  the  Italian 
tricolor  were  planted  upon  the  Capitol. 
"  Ci  siamo,  e  ci  resteremo,"  "  Here  we 
are,  and  here  we  shall  remain,"  said  Vic 
tor  Emmanuel  in  his  laconic  fashion  ;  and 
his  words  have 'proved  no  idle  boast. 
"Roma  capitale  "  was  for  years  chalked 
up  on  every  wall  and  hoarding  in  the  pe- 
ninsula; and,  in  spite  of  the  serious  mate- 
rial inconveniences  Rome  presents  in  the 
character  of  a  metropolis,  not  a  voice  has 
since  been  lifted  among  patriotic  Italians 
to  contest  its  claims  or  to  suggest  that 
the  capital  should  be  transferred  else- 
where. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  events  of  what 
may  be  called  the  first  decade  of  new 
Italy  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of 
the  second  decade,  or  the  period  between 
the  close  of  1871  and  the  present  time, 
whose  main  features  and  general  progress 
we  now  propose  to  examine.  The  Ital- 
ians have  for  ten  years  enjoyed  complete 
territorial  and  legislative  unity.  What 
have  they  done  with  it  ?  Have  they  turned 
it  to  good  or  to  bad  account?  Has  Italy 
been  a  useful  or  a  mischievous  element 
in  European  politics?  Is  the  domestic 
record  of  Italy  a  happy  and  an  honorable 
one  ?  Is  the  country  increasing  in  wealth 
and  material  prosperity  ?  Do  its  people 
exhibit;  signs  of  steady,  safe,  and  satis- 
factory progress,  in  education,  literature, 
the  fine  arts,  manners,  and  morals  ?  These 
are  interesting  questions;  and  we  will 
endeavor  to  give  them  a  dispassionate 
answer. 

It  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the  dispen- 
sation under  which  we  live,  that,  even  to 
the  attainment  of  the  most  meritorious 
and  salutary  ends,  means  of  questionab'e 
character,  and  methods  of  doubtful  integ- 
rity, should  almost  invariably  contribute. 
There  are  perhaps  no  episodes  in  history 
more  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  their  re- 
sults to  those  whom  they  still  continue  to 
affect,  than  the  English  Reformation,  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  unification  of 
Italy.  Yet  the  impartial  annalist  can 
scarcely  record  the  details  of  those  mo- 
mentous occurrences,  without  having  fre- 
quently to  acknowledge  the  ambi  uous 
nature  of  the  machinery,  and  the  unscru- 
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pulous    character   of   the   men,   whereby 


thev  were  promoted,     in  estimating  the    the  hands  of  a  Condottiere  has  hitherto 


of  Italy  of  a  third  of  his  kingdom  from 


agencies  by  which  Italy  was  delivered 
from  alien  rulers  and  domestic  oppress- 
ors, we  must  perforce  allow  that  both  the 
men  and  the  methods  were  revolutionary. 
Cavour  laughed  at  truth,  and  Garibaldi 
mocked  at  law.  Duplicity  and  bucca- 
neerinf'  were  the  two  main  instruments 
by  which  the  Italians  attained  their  hon- 
est and  legitimate  ends.  Cynics,  and 
perhaps  politicians,  will  console  them- 
selves with  the  dictum,  "  Qui  veut  la  fin, 
veut  les  moyens  ;  "  and  the  moralist  who 
elects  to  preach  a  homily  on  the  diplo- 
matic double-dealing  and  the  daring  dis- 
regard of  public  law,  by  which  Pius  IX. 
was  reduced  to  "a  palace  and  a  garden," 
and  Francis  II.  was  sent  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  "  les  rois  en  exil,"  has  unques- 
tionably an  admirable  theme,  but  will 
probably  secure  only  a  limited  audience. 
Revolutions  are  not  made  with  rose- 
water;  and  if  the  aphorism  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means  be  exclusively  the 
tenet  of  the  followers  of  Loyola,  the 
world  at  large,  the  English  nation  not 
excluded,  is  more  of  a  Jesuit  than  has 
been  generally  supposed.  But  it  wraps 
its  theories  in  more  skilful  phraseology 
than  the  Spanish  casuists ;  and,  borrow- 
ing the  legal  intellect  for  an  accomplice, 
it  shrugs  its  shoulders,  and  observes  with 
perfect  self-satisfaction,  "  Fieri  non  debu- 
it;  factum  valet." 

It  is  easier,  however,  as  Goethe  has 
observed,  to  raise  the  devil  than  to  lay 
him  ;  and  the  revolutionary  agencies,  with 
which  Cavour  and  his  successors  did  not 
disdain  to  co-operate  for  the  achievement 
of  their  purpose,  have  not  been  willing  to 
retire  into  private  life  at  the  bidding  of 
.  those  to  whom  they  had  become  an  incon- 
venience and  an  embarrassment.  Ten 
years  of  complicity  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  with  those  restless  and  irregu- 
lar members  of  society  who  concealed 
their  ulterior  designs  by  calling  them- 
selves Garibaldinns,  have  compelled  the 
government  to  deal  tenderly  with  men 
who,  in  ordinary  times  and  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  have  been 
committed  to  a  fortress  or  sent  to  the  s:al- 
leys  ;  and  the  acceptance  by  the  late  king 


rendered  it  impossible  for  his  son  to  deal 
with  insubordinate  or  conspiring  Red- 
shirts  according  to  the  laws  of  the  realm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  though  Sig- 
nor  Depretis,  Signor  Cairoli,  and  their 
colleagues  may  inwardly  have  sympa- 
thized with  the  aspirations  of  the  conspir- 
ators whose  motto  is  "  Italia  Irredenta," 
they  at  the  same  time  deplored  the  move- 
ment, seeing  that  it  is  calculated  to  em- 
barrass them  abroad,  and  to  weaken  them 
at  home.  Yet  no  explicit  and  unambig- 
uous condemnation  of  the  Italia  Irredenta 
party  has  ever  proceeded  from  a  respon- 
sible Italian  statesman.  He  dreads  to 
injure  himself  by  doing  so  ;  nor  can  he 
afford  to  seem  to  denounce  a  party  in  the 
State,  to  whose  untiring  enterprises  in 
the  past  Italy  as  she  is  undoubtedly  owes 
so  much.  Like  Faust,  Italy  has  regained 
her  youth,  but  she  must  keep  her  bargain 
with  the  revolutionary  demon  to  whom 
she  owes  her  rejuvenescence. 

The  death  of  Garibaldi  has  in  some  de- 
gree liberated  the  Italian  government 
from  the  fetters  it  had  forged  for  itself  in 
profiting  by  his  adventurous  spirit.  His 
sons  are  naturally  attempting  to  inherit 
his  mantle;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  in  a  democratic  society,  the 
most  arbitrary  of  all  forms  of  bequest  will 
be  recognized.  Fortunately,  there  is 
nothing  in  these  young  men  to  make  them 
formidable.  Their  abilities  are  not  strik- 
ing, and  their  character  is  discredited.  It 
was  to  pay  their  debts  that  Garibaldi  at 
length  reluctantly  accepted  a  pension  from 
the  nation.  The  personal  disinterested- 
ness of  Garibaldi  has  not  been  bequeathed 
to  his  children,  and  it  was  the  popularity 
with  which  his  disinterestedness  invested 
him  that  made  him  a  standing  menace 
alike  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Italy, 
and  to  the  stability  of  her  foreign  rela- 
tions. Now  and  again,  no  doubt,  the  rev- 
olutionary temper  still  insists  on  mani- 
festing itself  in  a  flagrant  manner,  as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the  re- 
mains of  Pius  IX.  from  St.  Peter's  to 
"  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  mura,"  and  in  the 
Orsini  bombs  intended  to  salute  the  visit 
of   the   emperor    of    Austria-Hungary  to 
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Trieste.     But  there  is  a  perceptible  subsi- 
dence of  the  temper  of  political  insubordi- 
nation, and  perhaps  the  very  indulojence 
the    government     displays     to     political 
offences  is  a  proof  of  its   consciousness 
that  it  has   no  long^er  to  deal  with  a  seri- 
ous  adversary.     A  little  while  ago,  Signor 
Alberto  iMario,  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  La  Lega^  was  condemned  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  insulting  the  king  and 
the  pope.     He  is  still  at  large,  and  edit- 
ing his  violent  republican  paper.    Not  un- 
naturally wishing  to  make  arrangements 
for  an  editorial  substitute  during  his  in- 
carceration, he  paid  a  visit  to  the  questor, 
and  asked  when  his  term  of  imprisonment 
would   commence.     He   could   obtain  no 
satisfactory  reply.     Still  receiving  no  in- 
timation   upon  the  subject,  and   perhaps 
beginning  to  be  anxious  for  the  honors  of 
cheap  martyrdom,  Signor  Mario  repeated 
his  visit  and   his  question.     '■^  Abbia  pa- 
zieiiza,^''  said  the  questor;  "do  be  patient. 
We  will  send  for  )^ou  when  we  want  you." 
It  would  be  well  if  these  irregularities 
in  the   domestic  policy  of   Italy  had  not 
occasionally  exhibited  themselves  in  the 
direction  of  her  foreign  policy;  for  they 
have  exposed  the  crown  to  a  series  of  re- 
buffs from  foreign  courts,  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  positive  slights.     If  there 
has   been    anything  steadfast   in    Italian 
diplomacy  during  the  last  ten  years,  it  has 
been  the  zealous  attempt  made  to  obtain 
for  Italy  admission  to  the  good  graces  of 
Germany  and  Austria.     Yet  though   the 
king  of  Italy  has  paid  a  ceremonial  visit 
alike  to  Berlin  and  to  Vienna,  neither  the 
emperor  of  Germany  nor  Francis  Joseph 
II.  has  found  his  way  to   Rome.     It  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that   consideration  for 
the   susceptibilities   of   the    Papacy    has 
prevented   the  performance  of  this  obvi- 
ous obligation  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria.     But  no  such  ex- 
cuse can  be   pleaded  in    the  case  of  the 
powerful  monarch  who  is  still  at  spiritual 
war  with  the  Vatican  ;  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  both  of  these  monarchs  would 
give    little  heed   to   the   feelings  of   Leo 
XIII.  if  they  were  really  anxious  to  con- 
vince Italy  of  their  friendship,  and  to  de- 
monstrate the  value  they  set  upon  hers. 
But  the  truth  is,  Italy  is  not  trusted.    Her 
foreign    policy  has  been  so  nakedly  and 
clumsily   self-seeking,  has  been  so   com- 
pletely  a  pourboire  policy,    that  foreign 
Cabinets    not  unnaturally   feel  Italy  can 
be  bought  over  to  their  side  at  the  last 
moment,  if  only  the  bribe  offered  be  sub- 
stantial  enough.      Moreover,  the   tolera- 
tion  which   the    Italian   government  has 


extended  to  the  featherheaded  agitators 
who  claim  Trieste  as  well  as  the  Tren- 
tino,  has  necessarily  caused  the  power 
that  has  not  the  smallest  intention  to  sur- 
render either,  to  be  upon  its  guard 
against  its  covetous  neighbor.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Trieste,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  declared  in  the  most 
significant  manner,  that  the  great  Adriatic 
port  would  never  be  separated  from  the 
crown  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  intimation 
was  in  reality  addressed  to  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Italy. 

Thus     neither     special     wisdom     nor 
marked  success  can  be  attributed  to  Ital- 
ian diplomacy  during  the  last  few  years. 
No  doubt  something   of  the  failure,  and 
something   of  the   folly  it  has  exhibited, 
must    be    ascribed    to    the    fact,   that  it 
pleases  Italy  to  pose  as   a  great   power, 
without  carrying  guns  of  a  calibre  com- 
mensurate with  such  a  pretension.     The 
fable  of  the  frog  and  the  bull,  or  that  of 
the  brass   and  the  earthenware  pot  that 
went  to  the  well  together,  would   be  em- 
blematic of  the  position   of  Italy   in  the 
European  concert.      At  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,    Italy    was    a   fifth   wheel  to   the 
coach  ;   if  indeed   we  should   not   rather 
say  that  she  was  the   fly   on  the    wheel. 
Her     representative     at     the    Congress, 
Count   Corti,   strongly  advised  his  supe- 
riors at  home  to  be  both  modest  and  mod- 
erate, as  befitted  the  attitude  of  a  State 
having  to  deal  ostensibly  on  equal  terms 
with  powers  to  which  she  is  in  reality  un- 
equal.    But  the  acquisition  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina   by   Austria,   of    Cyprus  by 
England,  and  of  the  implied  right  to  es- 
tablish a  protectorate  in  Tunis  by  France, 
were  followed  by  an  explosion  of  wrath 
and  disappointment  of  public  opinion  in 
Italy,  and  by  a  fidgetiness  in  her  Foreign 
Office  singularly  at  variance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  diplomacy.     Was  Italy  alone  to 
have  nothing?    It  certainly  was  irritating 
to  the  Italians  to  feel  that  their  policy  had 
been,  as  we  have  said,  essentially  and  be- 
fore all   things,  a  pourboire  policy,   and 
that  they  were  to  be  the  only  members  of 
the  party  left  thirsting.    Nor  did  this  rude 
disappointment  serve  to  make  them  wiser 
and   more   cautious.      When    France    at 
length  proceeded  to  exercise  the  powers 
indirectly  conferred  upon  it  at  Berlin  of 
reducing  the  bey  of  Tunis  to  a  condition 
of  dependency,  the  Italians  were  simple 
enough,  because  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Earl 
Granville   indulged   in    some   fine   moral 
sentiments,    to     imagine     that    England 
would  second  Italy  in  protesting  against, 
and  even  in  preventing,  the  bombardment 
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of  Sfax  and  the  occupation  of  Tunis. 
Any  one  who  conferred  with  Italian  states- 
men at  tliat  period  must  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  love  entertained  by 
Italy  for  England  was  boundless,  and  her 
confidence  in  our  policy  implicit  and  un- 
reserved. It  has  since  been  our  misfor- 
tune to  have  forfeited  this  profound  affec- 
tion. Not  only  did  the  fine  sentiments  of 
our  prime  minister  concerning  the  wick- 
edness of  invading  Tunis  halt  at  the 
strictly  academical  stage,  but  England, 
under' his  direction,  has  invaded  Egypt, 
and  has  shown  itself  as  little  careful  of 
Italian  susceptibilities  on  the  Nile  as 
France  had  been  of  Italian  susceptibili- 
ties on  the  African  seaboard.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vials  of  Italian  wrath  were  di- 
verted from  France  to  ourselves ;  and 
until  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  by  the  victory 
of  Tei-el-Kebir  rendered  persistence  in 
such  a  course  injudicious  as  well  as  ridic- 
ulous, England  was  covered  with  abuse 
and  assailed  with  detraction  from  one  end 
of  the  Italian  pepinsula  to  the  other. 
Selfishness  is  doubtless  the  highest  law 
of  nations;  but  it  should  be  an  enlight- 
ened selfishness.  Self-interest  should  be 
pursued  with  dignity,  and  maintained  with 
decency.  Tiie  foreign  policy  of  Italy  has 
been  at  one  and  the  same  time  cynical  and 
naif;  unblushingly  selfish,  and  unprece- 
dentedly  stupid.  We  confess  we  gave  the 
Italians  credit  for  better  taste  and  better 
judgment. 

Upon  one  point  the  Italian  people  de- 
serve all  the  eulogies  that  could  be  passed 
upon  them.  We  have  said  it  is  their  am- 
bition that  Italy  siiould  rank  among  the 
six  great  European  powers ;  and  how- 
ever much  Italy  may  in  substance  fall 
below  her  nominal  political  status,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  material  sacrifices  of 
an  unparalleled  kind  have  been  made  by 
her  citizens,  and  are  still  being  made  by 
them,  in  order  that  their  aspiration  may 
be  attained.  There  has  been  a  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  ministries  of 
war  and  marine;  but,  in  so  far  as  the 
reduction  has  been  real,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent any  diminution  of  the  fighting  capac- 
ity of  Italy,  or  any  flagging  in  the  popular 
wish  that  the  Italian  army  and  the  Italian 
navy  should  be  strong  and  efRcient.  A 
chronic  struggle  is  carried  on  between 
the  minister  of  finance  and  the  minister 
of  war,  and  has  led  to  more  than  one 
resignation.  Since  1879,  the  military  and 
naval  expenditure  has  been  more  or  less 
stationary  ;  and  for  that  year,  the  last  for 
which  figures  have  as  yet  been  definitely 
ascertained,  it  amounted  to  9,262,000/.,  out 
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of  a  total  State  expenditure  of  52,159,000/. 
It  has  been  as  high  as  11,000,000/.,  even 
when  the  revenue  was  considerably 
smaller  than  it  is  now.  The  reduction 
has  been  obtained  by  keeping  fewer  men 
with  the  colors.  At  present  these  num- 
ber only  about  170,000;  but  977,629  men 
have  been  passed  through  the  ranks,  and 
to  these  have  to  be  added,  in  case  of  need, 
564,3ooof  the  territorial  militia;  making  a 
grand  total  of  1,544,665  men  available  as 
food  for  powder.  Any  one  who  has  seen 
the  king  of  Italy  ride  up  the  Via  Nazio- 
nale  on  his  birthday,  surrounded  by  a 
splendid  staff,  and  followed  by  some  fif- 
teen thousand  troops  of  all  branches  of 
the  service,  or  has  been  present  at  one  of 
the  reviews  held  periodically  in  the  mead- 
ows that  lie  between  the  Tiber  and  Monte 
Mario,  can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  excellent  physique  and  the  sol- 
dierly bearing  of  the  rank  and  file.  But 
these  constitute  the  garrison  of  Rome, 
and  are  not  a  fair  sample  of  the  Italian 
army,  any  more  than  the  garrison  of  Paris 
in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  accu- 
rately exemplified  the  forces  with  which 
Napoleon  III.  rushed  to  his  destruction 
at  Sedan.  Though  the  minimum  stand- 
ard for  recruits  is  only  five  feet  one  inch, 
the  average  height  of  the  Italian  army  is 
five  feet  five  inches.  But  while  native 
thews  are  not  wanting,  the  necessity  of 
economizing  in  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice causes  parsimony  in  the  feeding  of 
Italy's'fighting  stuff  to  be  exercised  in  a 
manner  that  has  not  escaped  challenge. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  have  a  rickety  and 
half-starved  appearance  ;  and  persons  who 
ought  to  know  assure  us  that,  though  drill 
is  twice  as  severe  as  it  used  to  be,  diet  is 
precisely  what  it  was  before  so  much 
harder  work  was  imposed  on  the  raw  re- 
cruit. The  Italian  soldier  has  allotted  to 
him  only  half  as  much  meat  as  is  served 
out  to  the  English  soldier,  and  his  rations 
are  smaller  even  than  those  allowed  in 
the  French  army.  He  has  to  find  his 
own  wine  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  bread  is  soaked  oftener  in  hot 
water  than  in  broth,  polenta,  or  cooked 
vegetables.  At  the  manoeuvres  held  at 
Perugia  in  the  course  of  this  autumn,  it 
was  observed  that  numbers  of  the  sol- 
diers fell  out  of  the  ranks  from  the  effects 
of  sunstroke,  though  the  summer  in  Italy 
during  the  present  year  has  been  one  of 
unusual  mildness. 

Whilst  the  new  Italian  kingdom  thus  in- 
dulges in  "bloated  armaments  "  on  land, 
which  it  is  impossible  should  be  made 
thoroughly  efficient  for  the  amount  that 
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is  expended  on  them,  the  vi\2Si\2L  far  figii- 
ra,  as  the  Italians  say,  a  passion  for  cut- 
ting a  handsome  figure  in  this  world, 
leads  them  to  be  equally  extravagant,  in 
proportion  to  their  means,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  navy.  The  famous  ironclad, 
the  "Duilio,"  cost  720,480/.,  indepen- 
dently of  her  armament;  and  she  is  only 
one  of  three  floating  sea-monsters,  which 
carry  guns  twenty-five  per  cent,  heavier 
than  any  even  this  country  can  boast. 
Then  there  are  a  host  of  smaller,  but  still 
costly  vessels,  like  the  "Principe  Ama- 
deo,"  the  "Roma"  and  the  "Venezia." 
Apparently,  the  Italians  aspire  to  trans- 
form two  of  their  loveliest  spots,  Castel- 
lamare  and  Spezia,  into  naval  arsenals; 
whilst  at  Genoa  ship-building  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  at  a  standstill,  and  at 
"Venice  it  has  practically  died  out.  At 
the  same  time  the  minister  of  war  has 
-long  been  asking  for  20,000,000/.  to  ex- 
pend on  land  fortifications,  without  which 
it  is  declared  that  Turin  and  Rome  are 
alike  open  to  the  invader.  No  doubt  tha 
'Italian  frontier  is  an  unsatisfactory  one. 
The  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  in  the 
Ticino  and  the  Grison  district,  down  to 
the  Lakes  Maggiore  and  Lugano,  form  a 
part  of  the  Swiss  confederation ;  and 
Austria  thrusts  her  territory  of  South 
Tyrol  like  a  wedge  between  Lombardy 
and  Venetia,  right  away  to  the  north  of 
the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  to  the  opening  of 
the  valley  of  the  Adige.  Any  one  who 
has  studied  this  question  attentively,  is 
aware  that  the  direction  of  the  forts, 
which  were  once  the  defences  of  Austria 
against  Italy,  would  have  to  be  altered, 
and  in  a  great  measure  reversed,  before 
they  could  be  used  against  an  invading 
enemy  from  the  north.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral,  more 
especially  of  the  fortresses  of  Peschiera 
and  Verona.  With  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria, however,  Italy  may  hope  to  remain 
at  peace ;  at  least,  if  slie  were  to  quarrel 
with  them,  it  would  be  through  her  own 
fault.  But  if  there  be  a  war  that  would 
be  popular  in  France,  it  would  be  a  war 
against  Italy,  which  has  committed  the 
unpardonable  offence,  in  the  eyes  of 
Frenchmen,  of  forgetting  gratitude  to  her 
€lder  brother  to  the  extent  of  claiming  to 
be  his  equal;  and  Italy  could  be  invaded 
by  the  French  through  several  passes  of 
the  Maritime,  Cottian,  Graian,  and  Pen- 
nine Alps.  The  loss  of  Savoy  and  Nice 
has  opened  Piedmont  to  the  French  in- 
vader. It  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
stop  him  in  the  mountains;  and  if  central 
and  southern   Italy  was  to  be   saved,  it 


could  be  only  by  stout  defence  and  hard 
fighting  on  the  Sesia,  the  Ticino,  the 
Adda,  the  Mincio,  and  the  Po. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  part  of  discretion  for  Italy 
to  study  to  remain  on  excellent  terms 
with  one  and  all  of  her  neighbors,  and 
certainly  never  to  provoke  or  irritate 
them;  and  in  the  speech  addressed  by 
the  Italian  prime  minister  on  the  8th  of 
this  month  to  his  constituents  at  Stra- 
della,  which  carries  all  the  more  weight 
for  being  delivered  on  the  eve  of  a  gen- 
eral election,  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
features  were  protests  on  behalf  of  peace, 
and  promises  of  military  economy.  Sin- 
gle-handed, Italy  would  still  be  no  match 
on  land  for  either  Austria  or  France  ;  and 
she  possesses  a  most  inconveniently  large 
extent  of  seaboard,  that  only  makes  her 
more  vulnerable  to  an  enterprising  ene- 
my. Englishmen  have  lost  nothing  of 
their  sympathy  with  Italy,  despite  the 
recent  hostility  displayed  by  the  Italians 
towards  this  country.  They  wish  for  it  a 
distinguished  and  prosperous  future  ;  but 
it  is  precisely  because  such  is  their  feel- 
ing, that  they  see  with  regret  the  Italians 
wasting  their  resources  in  vainly  striving 
to  be  as  powerful  as  Germany  on  land, 
and  as  commanding  as  England  on  sea. 
Most  of  all,  they  lament -the  spiteful  and 
petulant  spirit  the  Italians  have  recently 
exhibited  against  powers  with  whom  they 
feel  unable  to  compete.  The  Italians 
would  do  well  to  remember  the  advice  of 
a  woman  of  the  world  to  some  young  fel- 
lows who  were  starting  in  life  with  abun- 
dance of  capacity  and  fire,  but  with  some 
want  of  consideration  for  others,  "  Soy- 
ez  aimables."  The  Italians  would  do 
well  to  show  a  little  more  amiability,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  returned. 
They  may  yet  need  it. 

The  astonishment  with  which  we  must 
needs  contemplate  the  levity  Italian 
statesmen  display  in  imposing  such  a 
heavy  and  gratuitous  load  upon  their 
countrymen,  and  the  admiration  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  for  the  patience  with 
which  this  burden  is  borne,  are  greatly 
increased  when  we  consider  the  limited 
national  wealth  that  has  to  contribute  the 
national  budget.  Nor  can  any  due  esti- 
mate be  made  of  the  sacrifices  demanded 
from  the  Italians  as  the  price  of  their 
national  unity  and  national  greatness,  un- 
less account  be  taken  likewise  of  their 
communal  burdens.  These  in  Italy  are 
enormous.  In  the  year  1879,  the  local 
taxes  of  England  amounted  to  29,000,000/. 
In  Italy  they  approximated  to  the  same 
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figure.  If  we  assume  tlie  imperial  and 
the  municipal  taxation  of  Italy  in  that 
year  to  have  amounted  together  to  73,000,- 
000/.,  which  it  unquestionably  did,  the 
Italian  people  are  taxed  at  the  rate  of  2/. 
IIJ-.  per  head.  In  this  country  taxation 
per  head  is  at  the  rate  of  2/.  i8s.  But 
then  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  dif- 
ferent dimensions  of  the  national  incomes 
from  which  the  two  sums  respectively  are 
obtained.  Professor  Leone  Levi  puts  the 
annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
a  thousand  millions;  and  computing  im- 
perial and  local  taxation  in  round  numbers 
at  100,000,000/.,  which  is  pretty  near  the 
mark,  the  State  and  the  local  authorities 
between  them  get  on  an  average  ten  per 
cent,  of  our  whole  incomes.  Any  one  can 
judge  for  himself  if  taxation  is  anything 
like  as  heavy  as  that  in  this  country;  and 
we  entertain  no  doubt  that  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  painstaking  and  able  as  he 
is,  has  considerably  under-estimated  the 
total  income  of  these  realms.  But  we 
suspect  he  is  not  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
the  income  of  the  Italian  people  cannot 
exceed,  even  if  it  reaches,  200,000,000/. ; 
and  in  that  case  their  taxation  is  a  certain 
thirty-five  per  cent,  against  our  doubtful 
ten  per  cent.  Should  it  appear  incredible 
that  a  community  should  be  paying  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  in  taxation,  we  can  only  say 
that  Italian  landowners  themselves  have 
memorialized  the  government  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

Tiie  average  taxation  on  land  throughout 
Italy  amounts  to  30  per  cent,  on  the  returns 
actually  got  from  the  property.  In  some  prov- 
inces, in  Lombardy  for  instance,  it  rises  to  40 
or  even  45  per  cent.,  and  in  parts  of  Cremona 
to  as  much  as  60  per  cent.,  without  counting 
mortgages  or  costs  of  registration,  which  have 
to  be  paid  when  the  property  changes  hands. 

These  figures  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Beau- 
clerc,  in  one  of  his  admirable  reports  to 
the  Foreign  Office  on  the  condition  of 
Italy  ;  and  though  he  adds  in  a  note  that 
this  high  scale  of  taxation  is  based  upon 
a  very  old  valuation  of  land,  and  that  the 
price  of  land  has  increased  considerably 
in  many  places,  yet  even  if  we  were  to 
suppose  it  has  increased  in  value  by  one- 
fourth,  which  would  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate,  it  would  still  leave  a  state  of 
fiscal  oppression  unparalleled  in  any  civil- 
ized community.  Another  way  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  computation,  that  the 
people  pay  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  their 
income  to  the  State  or  the  communes,  is 
to  remember  that  in  Italy  the  income-tax 
alone  is   between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
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per  cent.  Moreover,  it  touches  the  small- 
est incomes.  Let  us  suppose  an  Italian 
is  entitled  to  loo/.,  and  only  100/.  per  an- 
num, from  the  public  funds  ;  13/.  45-.  is 
deducted  for  income-tax.  If  his  100/.  pro- 
ceeds from  the  profits  of  trade,  he  has  to 
pay  9/.  155-.  If  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
salary,  he  is  mulcted  of  8/.  55-.  A  profes- 
sional man  in  London  making  300/.  a  year, 
had,  till  Mr.  Gladstone  clapped  on  three- 
pence more  to  pay  for  his  Egyptian  war, 
to  pay  only  i/.  16^.  8d.  A  professional 
man  in  Rome  earning  the  same  income, 
has  to  hand  over  24/.  15^. 

We  are  therefore  fully  prepared  to  be- 
lieve, both  on  the  faith  of  trustworthy 
statistics  and  from  experience  of  our  own 
upon  the  spot,  that  the  taxes  of  Italy 
amount  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  its  in- 
come. The  teachings  of  political  econ- 
omy would  be  worthless,  and  the  laws  of 
human  nature  have  no  fixity,  if  fiscal  bur- 
dens of  so  heavy  an  incidence  did  not 
discourage  alike  the  rapid  accumulation 
and  the  vigorous  employment  of  capital. 
In  this  country,  as  in  France,  the  wealth 
of  the  community  is  being  hourly  added 
to  by  extensive  and  prosperous  manufac- 
tures ;  and  there  are  so  many  fixed  in- 
comes and  so  many  well-to-do  people  to 
tax,  that  the  hand  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  is  but  little  felt  by  individuals 
in  the  community.  But  in  Italy  the  main 
wealth  of  the  country  is  agricultural ;  and 
man  has  never  succeeded  in  devising, 
and  probably  never  will  devise,  a  method 
of  extracting  from  nature  more  than  a 
modest  and  steady  competency  for  his 
capital  and  his  enterprise.  Agricultural 
wealth  never  proceeds  by  "  leaps  and 
bounds;"  and  in  Italy  agriculture  is  the 
milch  cow,  alike  for  the  community  and 
the  taxpayer.  In  Italy,  which  has  now  a 
population  of  twenty-eight  million  souls, 
only  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  thou- 
sand persons  are  employed  in  the  greater 
industries,  and  of  these  not  a  third  are 
male  adults.  Moreover,  many  of  these 
industries  are  carried  on  in  a  small  and 
therefore  a  costly  manner,  with  insufficient 
capital,  insufficient  machinery,  and  insuf- 
ficient knowledge.  Yet  progress  has  been 
made,  as  the  returns  of  the  export  and 
import  trade  of  the  new  kingdom  show. 
In  1862  the  total  imports  and  exports 
were,  in  round  numbers,  62,000,000/. 
They  have  now  risen  to  over  100,000,000/. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
in  the  interval,  Venetia  and  the  Papal 
States  have  been  added  to  the  account ; 
and  1862  represents,  moreover,  a  period 
when  industry  was  naturally  slack  by  rea- 
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son  of  the  prevailing  political  excitement. 
Our  own  trade  with  Italy  gives  anything 
but  a  satisfactory  record.  It  was  rather 
less  in  1880  than  it  was  in  1870.  In  the 
former  year,  it  was  represented  by  10,- 
137,000/.  In  the  latter  it  had  sunk  to 
9,718,000/.,  though  about  halfway  through 
the  decade,  or  in  1875,  it  had  reached 
12,803,000/.,  the  highest  figure  yet  at- 
tained. Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
feature  that  can  be  quoted  of  Italian  prog- 
ress is  the  great  increase  of  the  sums 
deposited  in  savings  banks.  They  now 
reach  34,000,000/.,  a  considerable  advance 
during  the  period  we  are  considering.  Of 
the  equilibrium  at  last  attained  between 
expenditure  and  revenue,  of  the  approach- 
ing abolition  of  the  paper  currency,  and 
of  the  steady  and  remarkable  rise  in  the 
public  funds,  despite  the  heavy  taxation 
to  which,  as  we  have  said,  they  are  ex- 
posed, the  Italians  have  much  reason  to 
be  proud.  In  1872,  the  highest  point 
these  reached  was  69^.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  they  have  touched  90.  No  more 
conclusive  proof  could  be  adduced  that, 
though  the  increase  of  wealth  in  Italy 
may  not  be  so  great  as  its  best  friends 
would  desire  to  see,  eppur  si  muove,  and 
the  world  entertains  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  resolve  of  the  Italian  people,  no 
matter  what  their  poverty  or  what  their 
imposts,  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
maintain  a  reputation  for  financial  integ- 
rity. It  is,  moreover,  an  encouraging 
symptom,  that  the  export  of  coal  and  cot- 
ton yarn  and  twist  from  this  country  to 
Italy  is  steadily  on  the  increase;  a  fact 
incompatible  with  either  retrogression  or 
stagnation  in  Italian  manufacturing  indus- 
try.  Railways  are  being  steadily  made, 
and  Italy  now  possesses  between  five  and 
six  thousand  miles  of  what  the  Italians 
call  iron  roads.  But  no  one  can  travel  in 
Italy  without  observing  that  many  of  the 
railways  are  badly  constructed  and  imper- 
fectly kept  in  repair.  Cavour  was  in  a 
hurry  to  "  make  Italy  ;  "  so  he  asked  no 
questions  about  money  when  a  plebiscite 
was  to  be  held  or  a  province  to  be  an- 
nexed. In  the  same  way,  Italy  was  in  a 
hurry  to  have  railroads ;  and  provided  she 
got  them,  she  troubled  herself  little  about 
engineers'  estimates  and  contractors' 
work.  She  is  now  paying  the  penalty  of 
her  patriotic  precipitation.  There  are 
some  splendid  stations  in  Italy,  as  at 
Turin  and  Milan.  But  most  of  the  in- 
termediate halting-places  show,  in  their 
buildings,  a  lamentable  want  even  of  paint 
and  whitewash,  and  give  the  notion  that 
the    company  —  in    many   instances   the 


State  —  to  which  they  belong  is  sadly  oul 
at  elbows. 

Still,  with  all  the  drawbacks  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  community  oppressed  with 
taxation,  and  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  oc- 
cupy a  position  for  which  its  natural 
resources  scarcely  adapt  it,  all  that  is 
wanted  to  enable  Italy  to  secure  for  her- 
self that  material  progress  without  which, 
in  these  days,  no  State  can  be  lastingly 
strong  and  exercise  continuous  authority, 
is  a  combination  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise. As  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  speaking  of  a 
strategic  frontier  for  Turkey  against  Rus- 
sia on  the  Balkans,  that  the  only  sure  de- 
fence of  nations  is  "the  vital  spirit  of 
man,"  so  the  vital  spirit  of  man  is  the 
only  resource  by  the  help  of  which  Italy 
can  overcome  her  commercial  sluggish- 
ness. If  the  example  of  Turin  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  Country,  the  question 
would  soon  be  solved.  In  1865,  when 
Turin  was  deprived  of  its  dignity  and 
position  as  the  capital  city,  great  depres- 
sion fell  upon  the  brave  sub-Alpine  race, 
and  its  population  sank  from  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand. Its  population  in  1880  had  risen 
to  236,658  souls,  and,  as  Mr.  Colnaghi 
tells  us  in  his  excellent  consular  report 
for  that  year,  the  old  headquarters  of  the 
court,  the  government,  and  the  army,  by 
all  of  which  it  has  been  abandoned,  has 
since  been  converted  into  a  flourishing 
industrial  centre.  During  the  last  ten 
years  nearly  fifteen  hundred  new  houses 
have  been  built  in  Turin  ;  half  a  million 
of  money  having  been  spent  in  building 
in  the  two  years  1877  and  187S  alone. 
"The  streets,"  says  Mr.  Colnaghi,  "are 
furrowed  with  lines  of  steam  and  horse 
tramways,  which  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  which  are  spreading  their  con- 
necting links  to  the  neighboring  towns 
and  villages.  Their  employment  is  also 
extending  to  the  country  districts  of  Pied- 
mont." No  fewer  than  thirteen  tramway 
lines  have  been  constructed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  Turin  and  the  environs  ;  and  the 
average  number  of  passengers  carried 
per  annum  is  six  millions.  The  rolling 
stock  originally  came  from  Belgium,  but 
new  cars  are  built  by  Messrs.  Locati,  in 
their  works  at  Turin.  The  engines,  how- 
ever, came  from  Cassel ;  and,  as  we  learn 
elsewhere,  Germany  continues  to  supply 
Italy  with  rails,  telegraph  wire,  and  ma- 
chinery. Milan  competes  with  Turin  in 
extending  its  population,  its  borders,  and 
its  industry.  During  the  last  decade  its 
population  has  increased  by  forty  thou- 
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sand,  and  it  now  contains  three  hundred    in  the  execution  of  a  difficult  task.     The 

Via  Nazionale,  now  the  finest  street  in 
Rome,  which  runs  from  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  to  the  Corso,  has  been  inter- 
rupted in  one  place  in  order  to  preserve  a 
portion  of  the  Servian  Wall,  which  is  em- 
bedded in  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  has 
been  diverted  in  another  in  order  that  it 
might  skirt  the  piazza  that  contains  the 
Column  of  Trajan.  The  excavations  in 
the  Forum  are  being  prosecuted  with 
steadfastness  and  learning,  without  injur- 
ing, indeed  to  the  benefit  of,  the  traffic  that 
passes  along  the  Sacred  Way.  On  the 
Janiculum,  a  drive,  lined  with  parterres 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  wind 
grassy  paths,  has  been  constructed,  from 
which  a  view  of  Rome,  the  Campagna, 
the  Alban  and  Sabine  Hills,  is  to  be  had, 
that  is  matchless  for  natural  beauty  and 
classicals  associations.  I  n  Rome,  at  least, 
the  motto  of  the  Italians  seems  to  have 
been,  "Chi  va  piano  va  sano."  Between 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  and  tiie  gate  of 
San  Lorenzo,  a  new  quarter  has  sprung 
up,  whose  streets  bear  the  name  of  the 
most  illustrious  contributors  to  Italian 
unity,  whether  with  the  pen  or  with  the 
sword.  If  only  Naples  could  boast  a 
more  satisfactory  progress,  and  Venice 
could  be  roused  from  a  sluggishness  that 
seems  borrowed  of  its  waters,  the  story  of 
the  principal  Italian  cities  during  the  last 
ten  years  would  be  a  cheerful  one.  But 
the  two  Sicilies,  which  together  contribute 
a  third  of  the  population  of  Italy,  lag  be- 
hind the  other  provinces  in  almost  every 
particular.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  their  evil  traditions  of  sloth,  apathy, 


thousand  souls.  Milan  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  Aha  Italia  Railway,  and  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  cannot  fail 
toadd  considerably  to  the  importance  and 
opulence  of  the  old  Lombard  capital. 
But,  as  we  move  farther  south,  the  record 
grows  less  pleasing.  Florence  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  transfer  of  the 
capital  to  Rome;  and  Rome  has  not  prof- 
ited in  a  material  sense  by  the  transfer 
as  much  as  might  have  been  expected. 
The  Florentines  incurred  enormous  debts 
when  the  honor,  of  which  they  were  by 
no  means  sohcitous,  devolved  upon  them. 
They  improved  the  occasion  still  further 
to  embellish  their  beautiful  city,  and  the 
State  has  since  had  to  recoup  them  a  por- 
tion of  this  expenditure.  The  Tuscans 
are  an  easy-going  rather  than  an  ambi- 
tious people  ;  and  many  of  them  regret 
the  light  taxation  and  cheap  living  of  the 
good  old  days  of  Leopold,  when  every- 
body could  lead  a  pleasant  life  if  only  he 
left  politics  and  theology  alone.  In  Rome 
the  bulk  of  the  ]3opulation  appear  to  live 
pretty  much  as  tliey  did  ten  or  even  twenty 
years  ago.  Their  houses  remain  the  same 
in  their  spacious  squalor;  their  food  and 
drink  are  the  same,  for  if  wages  are  higher 
so  are  victuals  and  wine  ;  and  they  are, 
without  exception,  the  worst-dressed  peo- 
ple of  any  capital  city  in  the  world.  Away 
from  the  main  thoroughfares  one  feels  it 
hard  to  believe  oneself  in  a  capital  city. 
Nevertheless,  during  the  ten  years  that 
Rome  has  housed  the  sovereign,  the  Par- 
liament, and  the  great  departments  of 
State,  much  has  been  done  to  accommo- 
date it  to  its  new  dignity,  without  depriv- 
ing it  of  the  more  permanently  interesting 
features  tliat  have  made  it  alike  for  the 
student,  for  the  artist,  for  the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  even  for  people  of  pleasure,  the 
most  delightful  and  attractive  of  all  cities. 
We  may  lament,  with  Mr.  Hare,  the  ex- 
cessive passion  for  neatness  which,  strip- 
ping from  the  Coliseum  all  the  garb  of 
natural  beauty  with  which  the  merciful 
centuries  had  draped  it,  has  made  it  for 
the  present  look  rather  like  a  new  build 
ing  not  quite  finished  than  an  ancient 
building  in  decay;  and  we  may  be  angry 
witii  the  tidy  Goths  who  have  transformed 
the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  where  Shelley 
wrote  his  "  Prometheus."  into  a  sort  of 
open-air  museum,  ticketed,  labelled,  and 
partitioned.  But  if  we  consider  dispas- 
sionately all  the  Italians  have  done  to 
preserve  ancient  and  embellish  modern 
Rome,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
no  little  discrimination  has  been  exhibited 


and  superstition,  would  be  got  rid  of  in 
twenty  years.  Yet  even  here  something 
has  been  done  daring  the  last  decade. 
But  the  motto  of  Italian  statesmen,  more 
particularly  as  regards  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  should  ever  be, — 

Nil  actum  credens  dum  quid  superesset  agen- 
dum. 

The  principal  problem,  however,  weigh- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  Italians,  is  the  condition  of  agri- 
culture, which,  as  we  have  said,  is  the 
chief  staple  of  Italian  industry;  and  with 
the  condition  of  agriculture  is  necessarily 
associated  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
laborer.  We  have  spoken  of  the  heavy 
weight  of  taxation  that  prevails  in  Italy, 
and  unquestionably  the  burden  is  imposed 
with  most  relentiessness  on  the  land. 
Here  is  what  Mr.  Beauclerc,  in  one  of  his 
reports,  says  of  Lombardy,  notoriously 
one  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  penin- 
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sula,  and  of  Virgil's  still  "miserae  Cremo- 
nae : "  — 

The  fertility  and  prosperity  of  this  fine  region 
is  counteracted,  however,  by  the  monstrous 
taxes  imposed  upon  it.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  this  subject  in  my  previous  report, 
and  I  recur  to  it  only  to  give  further  proofs  of 
the  enormity  of  the  taxation  by  means  of  one 
or  two  cases  in  point.  In  some  provinces  of 
Lombardy,  under  old  valuations,  the  taxes 
amount  to  40  or  45  per  cent.,  not  of  the  valua- 
tion merely,  but  of  the  net  returns.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  lower  plains.  In 
Cremona  the  taxes  are  more  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  returns  than,  in  any  district  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  they  rise  to  60  per  cent,  on  the  net 
returns,  not  of  the  variable  production  of  the 
year,  which  may  be  very  large  or  very  small, 
but  on  the  fixed  basis  of  the  nine  or  twelve 
years'  lease  valuations  as  obtained  by  public 
auction.  For  instance,  the  Great  Milanese 
Hospital,  which  is  the  largest  landholder  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
35  1-2  per  cent.,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  of 
administration. 

The  average  amount  of  land-tax  paid  by 
every  Italian  is  9  fr.  15  c,  by  every  Lombard 
12  fr.  13  c,  and  each  inhabitant  of  the  province 
of  Cremona  has  the  unjustifiable  privilege  of 
paying  18  fr.  55  c,  though  many  territories  are 
richer  than  his  ! 

The  principal  beneficent  institutions  of  Cre- 
mona holding  land  are  taxed  nearly  41  per 
cent.,  exclusive  of  administration  charges, 
whilst  some  have  to  pay  45,  48,  59,  and  even 
65  per  cent,  on  the  rent  valuations. 

When  expenses  of  annual  repairs,  mainte- 
nance, and  administration,  are  added  to  this 
abnormal  weight  of  taxation,  the  net  returns 
sink  to  zero.  Again,  the  taxpayer  receives  the 
visits  of  the  collectors  regularly  every  two 
months,  and  the  payments  for  maintenance  and 
repairs  cannot  be  postponed,  whilst  it  is  the 
rent  return  which  is  invariably  delayed  in  a 
case  of  a  bad  year  or  what  not.  Hence,  a 
small  owner  is  often  poOfer  and  less  safe  than 
a  ploughman  and  his  family  on  a  good  estate. 

The  flagrant  injustice  of  such  taxation  as 
this  is  known  and  recognized  by  all.  Cremona 
seems  predestined  to  spoliation  ever  since  Oc- 
tavius  confiscated  the  province  for  his  veterans. 
Not  until  real  reparation  is  given  for  the 
hardships  complained  of  will  the  people  be 
able  to  say,  with  more  truth  than  Virgil  did, 
Deus  nobis  hcec  otia  fecit. 

A  commission  has  been  appointed  by 
the  legislature  to  'collect  data  for  a  proj- 
ect of  law  for  the  readjustment  of  the 
land-tax,  and  originally  it  was  intended 
that  the  work  should  be  done  in  ten  years. 
But,  from  a  despatch  by  Sir  Augustus 
Paget  to  Earl  Granville  of  the  2nd  of 
July  of  this  year,  it  appears  that  the  pe- 
riod has  been  extended  to  twenty  years, 
during  which  time,  it  is  computed,  the 
labor  of    three   hundred   civil  engineers 


will  be  required.  Surely  this  is  a  case  in 
which  there  will  be  danger  of  the  steed 
starving  while  the  grass  is  growing.  Is 
it  wonderful  if,  laboring  under  the  burden 
of  such  imposts,  the  landowners  of  Italy 
can  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates,  and  if  the  smaller 
proprietors,  and  those  holding  under  the 
mezzadria  or  metayage  system,  are  in 
still  worse  case.-*  In  some  of  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Italy,  wages  are  miser- 
ably small,  food  is  pitifully  poor,  and  the 
general  condition  of  the  laborer  deplor- 
able. In  the  province  of  Mantua  huts 
are  to  be  met  with,  built  of  mud  and 
thatched  with  canes,  after  the  manner  of 
the  dwellings  of  Australasian  aborigines. 
Heavy  mortgages,  family  settlements,  and 
the  cost  of  registration  fees  on  each  trans- 
fer or  lease,  conspire  to  render  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  landowner  to  do  anything  to- 
wards the  improvement  of  these  wretched 
tenements.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
these  evils  spring  in  any  degree  from  the 
accumulation  of  land  in  few  hands.  On 
the  contrary,  the  compulsory  division  of 
property  among  all  the  children  of  the 
possessor  prevails  in  Italy  as  in  France; 
and  there  is  no  mischief  more  frequently 
referred  to  by  those  who  have  reported 
on  the  subject  than  this  division  and  sub- 
division of  land,  with  the  consequent 
diminution  of  capital  for  its  cultivation. 

The  materials  from  which  to  draw 
whilst  descanting  on  this  theme  are  per- 
plexing in  their  quantity  ;  and  a  long  arti- 
cle might  be  written  on  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  alone.  "  La  Voce  d'  un 
Contadino,"  which  is  named  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paper,  is  apparently  what  it 
professes  to  be;  and  it  gives  an  unvar- 
nished and  heartrending  account  of  the 
food,  dwelling,  clothing,  and  general  sta- 
tus of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  his  condition  is  certainly 
not  at  the  worst.  But  the  most  complete 
storehouse  of  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  the  "  Atti  della  Giunta  per  la  In- 
chiesta  Agraria,"  published  by  the  Italian 
Senate,  and  of  which  twenty  five  bulky 
volumes  have  been  already  issued.  We 
will  confine  ourselves  to  Volume  V., 
which  we  have  selected  at  random,  and 
will  quote  only  from  one  of  its  reports, 
merely  adding  that  all  the  reports  practi- 
cally tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  seem  to 
form  one  long  indictment  against  the 
revolution  by  which  the  unity  of  Italy  has 
been  attained.  The  condition  of  the 
agricultural  laborer  has  sensibly  changed 
for  the  worse.     He  has   to  work   much 
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harder,  and  he  feeds  no  better  than  of 
old,  if  indeed  he  does  not  feed  worse. 
Here  are  some  statements  of  pregnant 
brevity,  in  a  report  by  Cavaliere  Carraro 
on  the  district  in  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
confided  to  his  analysis  :  — 

Wine,  for  the  poorest  class,  is  entirely  un- 
known ;  the  thinnest  sort  being  drunk  only  by 
those  more  able-bodied  fellows  who  work  by 
the  dav  on  heavy  jobs  i  n  summer  time.  Higher 
up.  in'the  hills,'vvine  is  never  attainable. 

Wheaten  or  barley  flour  the  lower  sort  of 
contadini  never  taste,  except  during  harvest 
time,  which  comes  from  what  the  women  and 
children  are  able  to  glean. 

What  they  do  eat  is  gran  turco,  or  In- 
dian corn  ;  and  of  the  evil  effects  of  this 
we  will  speak  directly.  In  a  population 
of  97,724  persons,  Signor  Carraro  gives 
statistics  to  prove  that  74,198  never 
touch  flesh-meat,  and  36,434  never  drink 
wine.  The  houses  of  the  rural  population 
are  described  as  ben  tfisti,  or,  as  we 
should  say,  miserable  in  the  extreme. 
They  let  in  wind  and  weather;  they  are 
too  small  for  the  families  they  contain; 
and  some  of  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold sleep  in  the  outhouses  and  in  the 
cattle-sheds,  where,  moreover,  the  women 
often  congregate  during  the  day  in  winter- 
time for  warmth's  sake.  Water  alone  is 
plentiful  and  got  d.  The  description  of  a 
peasant's  interior  in  this  report  is  too  long 
to  quote,  and  would  be  almost  too  revolt- 
ing, even  if  we  had  space  for  it. 

Is  it  wonderful  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, disease  should  take  hold  of  the 
Italian  peasant  ?  The  life  we  have  briefly 
described,  of  hard  work,  insufficient 
wages,  bad  and  inadequate  food,  has  pro- 
duced in  the  north  of  Italy  a  new  disease, 
known  as  pellagra,  and  which  has  been 
accurately  designated  as  "  la  malattia 
propria  della  piu  squallida  miseria"  — 
in  plain  words,  the  specific  disease  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness.  In  the  district 
confided  to  the  examination  of  Signor 
Carraro,  the  number  of  persons  attacked 
was  doubled  in  one  year.  In  the  district 
of  Lodi  there  are  4,030  cases  of  pellagra 
among  173,000  inhabitants;  in  the  Cre- 
mona, 4,190,  among  175,000;  and  in  Veru- 
lanuova,  3,400  among  57,000,  or  six  per 
cent.  For  some  time,  a  hot  dispute  arose 
as  to  what  it  was  that  caused  this  painful 
cutaneous  affection;  some  attributing  it 
to  the  rice-fields,  some  to  excessive  moist- 
ure, some  to  one  cause,  some  to  another. 
But  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it 
springs  mainly  from  those  who  are  at- 
tacked with  it  living  upon  Indian  corn, 
and  an  inferior  quality  of  Indian  corn,  and 
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in  all  cases  from  insufficient  sustenance. 
"The  contadino,"  says  Signor  Carraro, 
"is,  without  possibility  of  contradiction, 
worse  off  than  he  was."  This  leads,  as 
might  be  expected,  to  an  increase  of 
crime,  particularly  of  petty  thefts.  Some- 
times the  entire  produce  of  a  field  or  vine- 
yard is  stolen,  and  the  duties  of  the  rural 
police  are  greatly  increased  in  conse-. 
quence.  The  peasant  author  of  the  little 
pamphlet  we  have  already  spoken  of  con- 
fesses that  his  class  are  thieves;  but  he 
defends  their  theft  on  the  ground  of  abso- 
lute necessity.  They  rob  and  pilfer,  he 
says,  in  order  to  keep  themselves,  their 
wives,  and  their  children,  alive.  Lawless- 
ness is  terribly  on  the  increase,  and  the 
violence  of  the  unruly  is  abetted  by  the 
compassionate  indulgence  of  society  and 
the  sentimentality  or  timidity  of  juries,  so 
that  one  might  exclaim,  in  the  words  of 
Dante,  — 

Le  leggi  son,  ma  chi  pen  mano  ad  esse  ? 

Laws  there  are,  but  they  are  falling  into 
discredit.  Necessity  knows  no  law  ;  and 
poverty  is  the  direst  necessity  of  all. 

Meanwhile,  by  a  new  electoral  Reform 
Bill,  which  confers  a  vote  upon  every 
male  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  can  read  and  write,  and  pays  direct 
taxes  of  not  less  than  nineteen  lire  eighty 
centesimi,  supplementing  these  general 
conditions  by  certain  "fancy  franchises," 
the  franchise  has  become  considerably 
extended,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  think 
that  the  new  electors  will  use  their  priv- 
ilege, so  as  to  make  their  grievances  felt. 
So  far  the  apathy  of  the  electoral  body 
has  been  astounding  ;  not  one-half  of  them 
ijiving:  themselves  the  trouble  to  gro  to  the 
poll.  Of  course  the  edict  of  the  Vatican, 
not  yet  recalled,  "  N^  eletti,  n^  ellettori," 
debars  many  from  giving  their  vote.  The 
first  election  under  the  new  act  is  to  be 
held  at  the  end  of  this  month,  and  we 
shall  then  see  whether  more  vitality  has 
been  infused  into  the  electoral  body.  But 
what  is  wanted  in  Italy,  is  not  an  in- 
creased interest  in  what  are  called  politics 
proper,  but  in  social,  economic,  and  edu- 
cational questions.  The  statistics  of  the 
progress  of  education,  if  looked  at  by 
themselves,  would  seem  to  testify  to  a 
striking  advance ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  represent  with  any  fidelity  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  The  government 
and  the  communes  are  obliged  to  apply 
the  law  of  compulsory  education  with 
great  forbearance,  for  they  lack  the  funds 
to  bestow  what  they  ordain.  Moreover,  a 
child  may  be  withdrawn  from  school  at 
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nine  years  of  age.  Newspapers  abound, 
and  are  much  read  in  the  cities,  where 
men  spend  their  evenings  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  cafds.  But  they  are  sources 
of  excitement  or  pastime  rather  than  of 
instruction.  The  Italian  press,  like  the 
Italian  Parliament,  occupies  itself  over- 
much with  party  questions  and  la  haute 
pjlitiqiie^  to  the  neglect  of  less  exciting 
but  infinitely  more  important  matters. 

No  advance  has  been  made  during  the 
last  ten  years  in  the  longed-for  recon- 
ciliation of  Italy  with  the  Papacy,  in 
spite  of  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  who  had 
committed  himself  too  deeply  to  resist- 
ance to  listen  to  the  whispers  of  com- 
promise, or  of  the  accession  of  a  pontiff 
credibly  reported  to  be  of  a  conciliatory 
temperament.  The  maintenance  of  the 
breach  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vat- 
ican is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  for  the 
orthodoxy  of  King  Humbert  and  the  piety 
of  Queen  Margaret  are  beyond  question, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  people  would 
hail  with  joy  the  termination  of  a  scandal- 
ous and  profitless  quarrel.  Nor  do  we 
doubt  that  the  Papacy  will  end,  as  it  has 
always  ended,  in  recognizing  ^fait  accom- 
pli, despite  the  ingenious  boast  of  its  ad- 
herents that,  like  the  true  mother  in  the 
judgment  of  Solomon,  it  refuses  to  have 
its  child  cut  in  two,  one  part,  the  tem- 
poral, being  given  to  the  king  of  Italy,  the 
other  half,  the  spiritual,  reserved  for  it- 
self. It  is  for  the  Italians  to  destroy  the 
reactionary  hopes  of  the  Vatican  by  show- 
ing that  the  unity  of  Italy  is  destined  to 
endure. 

There  is  no  reason,  to  sum  up,  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  of  Italy.  We  have  not 
shrunk  from  pointing  out  some  of  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  its  progress  ;  but  the  ad- 
vance that  has  been  made  under  conditions 
of  exceeding  difficulty,  is  the  best  guar- 
antee that  the  genius  and  patience  of  the 
Italian  people  will  triumph  over  further 
obstacles.  The  Italians  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree  political  good  sense  and 
the  commercial  instinct.  Equipped  with 
these  they  ought  to  be  able  to  face  the 
conditions  of  modern  life  with  good  heart 
and  every  promise  of  success.  If  they 
will  only  carefully  eschew  war,  and  any- 
thing that  might  lead  to  war,  they  will  end 
by  overcoming  all  their  internal  financial 
difficulties.  They  suffer,  like  France, 
from  having  no  territorial  aristocracy,  and 
therefore  no  natural  leaders;  but,  though 
quietly  democratic  in  their  traditions  and 
their  habits,  they  are  the  least  restless 
and  least  revolutionary  people  in  the 
world.     Republicanism  in   Italy  may  be 
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noisy,  as  it  is  everywhere,  but  it  makes 
little  or  no  progress,  and,  as  we  hav-e  said, 
the  disappearance  of  Garibaldi  from  the 
political  scene  has  dealt  it  a  heavy  blow. 
The  king  is  a  pattern  of  what  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  should  be;  having  all  the 
public  virtues,  and  none  of  the  private 
vices,  of  his  predecessor.  Like  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his 
readiness  to  lay  down  the  sceptre  the  mo- 
ment his  people  are  tired  of  him.  In 
consequence  they  fear  to  lose  him.  The 
house  of  Savoy  is  the  cement  of  Italy. 
Were  it  to  disappear,  then  indeed  would 
come  disintegration  with  a  vengeance,  and 
the  second  state  of  Italy  would  be  worse 
than  the  first.  Happily  no  such  catas- 
trophe is  at  present  threatened.  May  it 
be  long  averted ! 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
NELLIE   SPENDS   AN   EXCITING    DAY. 

It  is  SO  common  a  failing,  even  among 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  to  estimate  what 
is  probable  by  the  measure  of  what  is 
desirable,  that  Mrs.  Winnington  may  be 
excused  for  having  cherished  a  fond  be- 
lief that  all  cognizance  of  the  episode 
treated  of  in  the  last  chapter  might  be 
confined  to  the  five  persons  whom  she 
knew  to  be  already  acquainted  with  it. 
No  one,  however,  who  has  lived  much  in 
the  country  will  suppose  for  one  moment 
that  a  popular  and  widely-known  young 
fellow  like  Walter  Brune  could  leave  the 
neighborhood  abruptly  in  order  to  seek 
employment  in  London,  for  which,  both 
by  tastes  and  training,  he  was  notoriously 
unfitted  —  no  one,  I  say,  will  believe  that 
such  a  step  as  this  could  be  taken  without 
reasons,  true  and  false,  being  speedily 
forthcoming  to  account  for  it.  In  this 
instance,  the  truth,  or  something  not  very 
unlike  the  truth,  was  known  to  the  whole 
county  in  about  a  week;  in  a  space  of 
time,  that  is  to  say,  which  would  include 
one  Sunday,  one  market-day,  and  at  least 
one  dinner-party,  or  other  social  gather- 
ing. Mr.  Wilson,  it  may  be  assumed, 
would  give  his  version  of  the  affair  to  one 
set  of  persons,  Mrs.  Winnington's  maid 
would  communicate  hers  to  another,  while 
the  groom  who  had  ridden  over  to  Broom 
Leas  with  the  note  for  Walter  would 
command  the  attention  of  a  third.  Start- 
ing from  these  humble  sources,  the  news 
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would  infiltrate  by  the  usual  processes 
into  a  higher  layer  of  society,  and  propa- 
gating itself  by'the  mere  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  the  germs  of  certain  diseases  are 
said  to  do,  would  ere  long  penetrate  into 
the  most  remote  and  least  inquisitive 
quarters. 

Thus  it  was  that,  within  the  brief  pe- 
riod above  indicated,  a  very  general  im- 
pression got  abroad  to  the  effect  that  poor 
young  Brune  had  been  abominably  treat- 
ed. His  father,  it  was  alleged,  had  turned 
him  out  of  doors;  Mrs.  Stanniforth  had 
forbidden  him  ever  to  show  his  face  at 
Lonjjbourne  again  ;  Mrs.  Winnington  had 
assailed  him  with  a  torrent  of  the  coars- 
est abuse;  and  all  this  because,  forsooth, 
he  had  ventured  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  girl 
who,  after  all,  was  in  no  way  his  superior, 
and  who  surely  might  have  been  contented 
with  throwing  him  over  when  he  had 
served  her  purpose  of  acting  as  a  decoy- 
duck  for  more  wary  and  wealthier  suitors. 
It  was  unanimously  concluded  that  the 
affair  was  discreditable  to  all  concerned 
in  it ;  and,  as  this  is  always  a  comfortable 
conclusion  to  arrive  at,  Walter's  wrongs 
were  discussed  for  a  longer  time  and  with 
greater  relish  than  anybody's  good  fortune 
would  have  been. 

It  was  well  for  Mrs.  Winnington  that 
she  was  both  disliked  and  feared  in  the 
county,  and  that  she  had  no  friend  within 
twenty  miles  sufficiently  intimate  to  un- 
dertake the  delightful  task  of  letting  her 
know  what  pleasant  things  were  being 
said  about  her.  She  was  perfectly  at  ease 
in  her  mind,  feeling  assured  that  those  in 
whom  she  had  confided  would  best  con- 
sult their  own  interest  by  keeping  silence  ; 
and  what  better  security  for  discretion 
could  she  have  than  that?  Mr.  Brune,  if 
she  had  known  it,  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  let  a  sixth -person  into  the  secret;  but 
that  person  was  a  safe  one,  and  moreover 
could  hardly  have  been  kept  long  in  igno- 
rance of  what  had  taken  place. 

Nellie  showed  no  surprise  when  her 
father  related  the  circumstances  to  her, 
but  expressed  herself  upon  the  subject 
with  a  bitterness  which  rather  astonished 
him,  declaring  that  Walter  was  well  out 
of  it,  and  passing  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion upon  the  entire  Longbourne  set, 
Stanniforths  and  Winningtons  alike. 

"How  horrid  they  all  are!"  she  ex- 
claimed; "Edith  is  not  a  bit  better  than 
the  rest  of  them.  Even  Mrs.  Stanniforth, 
good  and  kind  as  she  is,  is  completely 
under  the  thumb  of  that  detestable  wom- 
an, and  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  for 
poor  Walter,  whom  they  have  driven  into 
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a  choky  London  den,  where  he  will  pine, 
like  a  lark  in  a  cage." 

"Walter  had  made  his  choice  on  that 
score  before  he  knew  that  he  was  to  be 
rejected,"  observed  Mr.  Brune;  "and 
you  must  learn  to  moderate  your  language, 
Nell,  or  people  will  set  you  down  as  a 
little  termagant.  I  give  you  over  Mrs. 
Winnington;  but  you  needn't  curse  the 
whole  tribe  of  Stanniforths.  There's 
Tom,  for  instance;  I  call  Tom  a  capital 
fellow." 

"  Do  you  ? " 

"Yes;  don't  you?  I  thought  you  and 
he  had  struck  up  a  firm  alliance  when  he 
was  here." 

"Oh!  "said  Nellie,  "  I  liked  him  well 
enough  in  a  sort  of  way ;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  below  the  surface,  he  is  just 
like  the  others.  And  then  he  is  such  a 
bore  with  his  philanthropic  schemes." 

"  H'm  !  I  may  be  very  wrong;  but  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  you 
who  persuaded  me,  against  my  better 
judgment,  to  sign  a  petition  for  the  total 
abolition  of  vivisection." 

"Well,  I  know  I  did.  When  people 
have  hobbies,  the  only  way  to  save  one- 
self from  being  tormented  is  to  give  in  to 
them  ;  and  I  told  you  at  the  time  that  it 
didn't  the  least  signify,  because  nobody 
would  think  of  looking  at  all  those  signa- 
tures." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  that  you  made  use 
of  that  remarkable  argument.  Poor 
Stanniforth  !  he  won't  worry  you  with  any 
more  hobbies;  for  I  don't  suppose  we  are 
likely  to  come  across  him  again,  unless, 
indeed,  he  pays  them  another  visit  at 
Longbourne.  Do  you  know,  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  our  worthy  friend 
Mrs.  Winnington  would  not  be  altogether 
displeased  if  he  were  to  take  a  fancy  to 
Edith." 

Nellie  burst  out  laughing  with  much 
apparent  heartiness.  "You  dear,  simple 
old  father  !  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you 
have  only  just  found  that  out?  Didn't 
you  guess  why  Mrs.  Winnington  was  so 
desperately  anxious  to  keep  things  quiet 
that  she  didn't  even  forbid  Walter  the 
house,  and  has  had  us  twice  asked  to  din- 
ner since  Mr.  Stanniforth  has  been  there? 
I  was  so  glad  that  we  could  not  go !  I 
don't  think  I  could  have  borne  to  walk  in 
the  old  wretch's  triumphal  procession, 
like  the  captives  of  the  Roman  generals. 
Why,  Edith  is  either  engaged  to  Mr. 
Stanniforth  now,  or  will  be  in  a  few 
days." 

This  conversation  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  September,  at  which  time  Mr. 
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Stanniforth  certainly  had  not  compro- 
mised his  future  in  the  manner  imputed 
to  him.  He  had  spent  a  week  at  Long- 
bourne,  and  had  then  left  with  a  precipi- 
tancy which  did  not  lack  significance. 
But  of  Mr.  Stanniforth  and  his  deeds  and 
fortunes,  Nellie  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  anything  from  the  day  on  which  he 
had  quitted  Broom  Leas.  During  the 
last  few  days  of  his  stay  she  had  been 
pleased,  as  we  have  seen,  to  treat  him 
with  a  haughtiness,  not  to  say  incivility, 
for  which  her  conscience  now  began  to 
call  her  to  account.  Looking  back  upon 
this  dispassionately,  it  did  seem  somewhat 
unjust,  and  perhaps  even  unworthy,  to 
have  vented  her  temper  upon  the  poor 
man  because  Mrs.  Winnington  had  sug- 
gested impertinent  possibilities  with  ref- 
ference  to  him;  but  Miss  Brune  was  not 
more  prone  than  are  the  majority  of  her 
age  and  sex  to  look  at  things  dispassion- 
ately, nor  had  she  anticipated  that  her 
jiuest  would  take  this  snubbing  in  the 
manner  that  he  had  done.  If  it  had  been 
in  her  power  to  look  down  into  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  she  would  have  made  a  dis- 
covery which  would  have  surprised  her; 
for  she  would  have  found  out  that  what 
she  wanted  was  that  Mr.  Stanniforth 
should  inquire  into  the  cause  of  her 
changed  demeanor,  and,  without  receiving 
any  answer  —  for  of  course  he  could  not 
receive  any  —  should  by  some  means  or 
other  have  arrived  at  a  comprehension  of 
it.  But  he  had  done  nothing  of  that  kind. 
He  had  asked  no  questions,  nor  had  he 
once  taken  the  trouble  to  call  at  Broom 
Leas  after  his  change  of  quarters.  He  had 
simply  (so  it  seemed  to  Nellie)  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  walked  off,  as  a  sensi- 
ble man  might  be  expected  to  do  when 
out  of  patience  with  the  caprices  of  a  silly 
schoolgirl.  Now  it  was  by  no  means  in 
this  latter  light  that  Miss  Brune  desired 
to  be  regarded  by  Mr.  Stanniforth  or  any- 
body else  :  hence,  possibly,  the  acrimony 
with  which  she  had  spoken  of  him  behind 
his  back. 

During  the  succeeding  six  weeks  Nel- 
lie had  leisure  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  duty  of  self-examination ;  but  as  this 
method  of  passing  time  is  seldom  satis- 
factory to  young  and  healthy  minds,  she 
soon  discarded  it,  and  began  to  cast  about 
her  for  occupation  or  amusement  in  one 
form  or  another.  Of  these  two  good 
things  there  was  now,  as  it  happened,  an 
unwonted  dearth  in  her  small  world.  Out 
of  all  her  tribe  of  brothers  not  one  was  at 
this  time  beneath  the  paternal  roof,  some 
being  at  school,  some  at  sea;  even  Walter 
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was  away  in  London,  where  Philip  also 
was  hard  at  work,  studying  law  after  the 
fas-hion  known  to  the  reader.  Mrs.  Win- 
nington, in  search  of  second  and  third 
strings  to  her  bow,  had  carried  off  Edith 
into  the  west  of  England.  The  neighbor- 
hood, too,  which  at  the  best  of  times  was 
not  a  remarkably  lively  one,  had  entered 
upon  the  annual  period  of  torpor  which 
separated  the  last  of  the  garden  parties 
from  the  first  of  the  winter  dances. 

All  this  tended  to  produce  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  which  the  season  of  the  year 
was  well  calculated  to  deepen.  The 
leaden  skies,  the  bare,  brown  fields,  the 
yellow  leaves  that  fluttered  down  in  show- 
ers with  every  gust  of  wind,  the  chrysan- 
themums and  dahlias  all  draggled  and 
forlorn  —  these  were  dismal  objects  to 
contemplate  when  one  had  little  else  to 
do,  the  livelong  day,  but  to  contemplate 
them.  Every  morning  the  low  mists 
hung  over  the  Cray  valley,  and  every 
afternoon  they  crept  slowly  up  to  the 
higher  ground,  wrapping  men  and  things 
in  a  moist  and  chilly  embrace.  Mr. 
Brune  caught  a  bad  cold  in  his  head,  and 
became  a  trifle  querulous  under  the  influ- 
ence of  it,  declaring  that  this  being  out  in 
all  weathers  would  be  the  death  of  him, 
and  that  he  missed  Walter  more  every 
day. 

"  I  shouldn't  catch  colds  in  my  head  if 
T  were  not  in  such  confoundedly  low  spir- 
its," he  asserted  ;  "and  I  shouldn't  be  in 
low  spirits  if  I  had  somebody  to  talk  to." 

Upon  this  Nellie  eagerly  suggested  that 
she  should  accompany  her  father  on  his 
daily  rounds;  but  he  negatived  the  propo- 
sition despondently. 

"  You  can't  walk,"  he  said,  "  and  there's 
nothing  for  you  to  ride." 

"There's  Wasp,"  said  she. 

Now  Wasp  was  a  powerful  young  horse 
which  Walter  had  bought,  some  months 
before,  with  the  intention  of  hunting  him 
during  the  ensuing  season.  Nellie  had 
been  once  upon  his  back ;  but  he  had 
given  her  so  much  trouble  on  that  occa- 
sion that  she  had  been  forbidden  to  re- 
peat the  experiment. 

•'  I  won't  have  you  riding  Wasp,"  said 
Mr.  Brune;  *'he  is  too  much  for  you." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  horse  that  was 
too  much  for  me!"  cried  Miss  Brune; 
and  in  truth  she  had  a  light  hand  and  a 
firm  seat,  and  had  often  been  compli- 
mented upon  her  possession  of  these  gifts. 

"  Very  well,  my  dear,  then  you  can  look 
at  Wasp  as  often  as  you  please.  I  can't 
afford  to  have  my  children  breaking  their 
arras  and  less  in  these  hard  times." 
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Nellie  said  no  more;  for  she  under- 
stood how  to  manage  her  father.  And 
the  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  de- 
voted, amongst  other  things,  to  showing 
how  wrong  it  is  of  children  to  manage 
their  parents,  and  how  foolish  of  parents 
to  let  themselves  be  managed  by  their 
children. 

On  the  following  morning  the  wilful 
young  woman  whose  discomfiture  will 
presently  be  related,  privately  ordered  a 
sidesaddle  to  be  put  upon  Wasp;  and 
when  Mr.  Brune  went  into  the  stable-yard 
after  breakfast  to  mount  his  own  steady 
cob,  lo  and  behold  !  there  was  a  diminu- 
tive person  in  a  riding-habit,  perched 
upon  a  sidHng  grey  quadruped  of  gigantic 
size,  waiting  for  him;  and  he  was  imme- 
diately greeted  with  a  triumphant 

"There  now!  didn't  I  tell  you  so? 
You  see  he's  as  quiet  as  a  lamb." 

Mr.  Brune  remarked  that  he  was  evi- 
dently getting  into  his  dotage,  and  that 
the  sooner  he  was  dead  and  buried  out  of 
sight  the  better,  since  nobody  any  longer 
dreamt  of  paying  attention  to  his  express 
orders.  He  then  sarcastically  inquired 
whether  a  leading-rein  had  been  provided 
for  him;  whereat  the  stable-helper,  who 
was  a  young  man  of  no  manners  or  re- 
finement, burst  into  a  prodigious  haw- 
haw,  and  had  to  be  sternly  rebuked  by  the 
coachman.  Mr.  Brune,  meanwhile,  had 
climbed  a  little  stiffly  into  his  saddle,  and, 
after  a  few  preliminary  plunges  on  the 
part  of  Nellie's  gallant  grey,  the  pair  rode 
off  side  by  side,  the  old  coachman  hob- 
bling out  to  watch  them  with  a  counte- 
nance expressive  of  admiration  not  un- 
mixed with  anxiety. 

"  Hope  they  won't  meet  any  o'  them 
blamed  traction-engines,"  he  muttered. 
"  That  there  Wops  he  ain't  the  oss  for  a 
nervous  rider^  let  alone  a  young  lady." 

Wasp  was  certainly  not  a  pleasant  ani- 
mal to  ride.  His  notion  of  getting  over 
the  ground  was  a  series  of  senseless  and 
objectless  shies  ;  and  his  notion  of  shying 
was  a  tremendous  spring  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other,  followed  by  sun- 
dry snorts  and  capers,  which  seemed  in- 
tended to  signify  to  his  rider  that  nothing 
except  a  strong  sense  of  duty  restrained 
him  from  making  a  bolt  for  it.  Nellie, 
however,  rather  enjoyed,  or  said  that  she 
enjoyed,  these  light-hearted  performances, 
and  would  not  hear  of  going  back  and 
having  the  saddles  changed,  as  her  father 
humbly  requested  her  to  do.  So  they 
pottered  about  from  field  to  field  the  whole 
morning,  and  had  a  gallop  over  a  corner 
of  the  downs ;  after  which  the  exuberance 
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of  Wasp's  spirits  subsided  a  little;  i.nso-. 
much  that  Mr.  Brune  was  brought  to 
confess  that  there  didn't  appear  to  be 
much  harm  in  the  brute  after  all.  His 
confidence  was  at  length  so  fully  restored 
that,  when  they  reached  the  bailiff's  cot- 
tage, he  was  persuaded  to  dismount  and 
look  over  some  accounts  which  had  been 
prepared  for  his  perusal,  leaving  his 
daughter  to  wait  outside. 

Now  waiting  was  what  neither  Nellie 
nor  Wasp  liked;  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  one  of  them  reached  the  limits  of 
her  stock  of  patience.  She  tapped  on  the 
window  with  her  whip,  and  asked  whether 
she  might  ride  just  a  little  way  on  the 
downs  to  keep  herself  warm,  and  come 
back  again.  Mr.  Brune  called  out  hastily, 
"No,  no;  stay  where  you  are.  I'll  be 
with  you  directly."  But  perhaps  his 
daughter  did  not  hear  him;  for  she  qui- 
etly turned  her  horse's  head  away,  and 
was  soon  cantering  up  the  grassy  slopes 
of  a  hill  famed  in  those  parts  as  offering 
a  point  of  view  whence  the  usual  incredi- 
ble number  of  counties  can  be  distin- 
guished on  a  clear  day.  She  reined  up 
her  horse  when  she  reached  the  crest, 
from  which  only  one  county,  and  not  very 
much  of  that,  was  then  visible ;  but  if 
there  was  little  in  the  way  of  scenery  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  solitary  horse- 
woman, she  was  rewarded,  before  many 
minutes  were  past,  by  the  sight  of  some- 
thing that  caused  her  to  jump  and  cry 
"Oh!  "in  accents  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment which  no  landscape,  however  exten- 
sive, would  have  drawn  from  her. 

Far  away,  beyond  the  misty  valley  at 
her  feet,  a  small  reddish-brown  object 
suddenly  flitted  across  the  opposite  hill- 
side, and  was  gone;  and  almost  before 
the  above  ejaculation  was  uttered,  there 
were  the  hounds,  streaming  after  the  fox,, 
and  presently  a  few  red  coats  appeared, 
in  the  wake  of  the  hounds. 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Nellie,  "  how  I  should 
like  to  be  with  them  !  " 

An  instant  later  she  would  gladly  have 
recalled  a  wish  which  had  been  only  too 
fully  shared  by  another  spectator  of  the 
scene.  Wasp,  whose  cocked  ears  and 
trembling  limbs  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  his  heedless  rider,  not  only  wished,  but 
meant  to  be  with  them,  and,  in  order  to 
give  the  promptest  effect  to  his  intentions, 
he  was  tearing  down  the  slope  at  a  speed 
which  showed  little  consideration  for  his 
own  safety  or  that  of  his  mistress.  Nellie 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  She  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  stop  an  avalanche  as  to  pull 
up  a  runaway  horse   in  such  a  place  as 
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that;  but  she  tugged  as  hard  as  she 
could,  just  by  way  of  letting  him  know 
that  she  was  there,  and,  finding  that  her 
efforts  produced  no  effect  whatever,  made 
the  best  of  what  could  not  be  helped,  sat 
well  back,  and  wished  for  the  end.  Even 
in  that  moment  of  dire  distress,  she  found 
a  grain  of  comfort  in  the  reflection  that 
she  was  in  no  danger  of  heading  the  fox. 
Thundering  down  a  declivity  almost  as 
steep  as  the  proverbial  side  of  a  house, 
with  the  ground  flying  from  under  her 
like  running  water,  an  aspiration  flashed 
across  her  mind,  akin  to  that  in  which  the 
unfortunate  bricklayer  is  said  to  have 
found  time  to  indulge  between  the  top  of 
a  Parisian  scaffolding  and  the  pavement 
of  the  street  below,  "  <7/z,  mon  Dieu ! 
pourvu  que  ca  dure  !  "  "If  nothing  hap- 
pens between  this  and  that !  "  she  thought. 
By  "that"  she  meant  the  slope  on  the 
further  side  of  the  valley,  where,  suppos- 
ing that  she  ever  got  there,  she  felt  toler- 
ably sure  of  being  able  to  check  her  head- 
long career. 

But,  alas !  Wasp  had  thought  of  that 
too;  or,  if  he  had  not  thought  of  it,  in- 
stinct told  him  to  head  down  the  valley, 
and  to  round  the  base  of  the  hill  behind 
■which  the  red  coats  had  vanished.  Some- 
how or  other,  he  and  his  helpless  load 
reached  level  ground  ;  somehow  or  other 
—  Nellie  never  knew  how  —  they  trav- 
ersed a  road,  a  ditch,  and  a  small  brook  ; 
and  now  they  were  racing  across  a  stretch 
of  open  country,  and  were  gaining  upon 
the  last  of  the  horsemen.  But  owingf  to 
some  inequalities  in  the  ground,  only  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  these  were  visible, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  tops  of  their 
hats  had  disappeared.  It  was  then  that 
Nellie  became  aware  of  a  new  peril,  and  a 
more  formidable  one  than  any  of  those 
from  which  she  had  escaped.  Directly 
Ijefore  her  was  a  ra<jcred  black  hedgerow 
•which  looked  both  high  and  thick;  and 
since  nothing  but  a  glimmer  of  grey  sky 
could  be  discerned  through  it,  it  seemed 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  drop  of  un- 
known depth  on  the  other  side.  Nellie 
took  this  in  at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  sickening  suspicion  of  wire 
crossed  her  mind.  Although  this  was  her 
first  experience  of  following  the  hounds 
{for  Mr.  Brune  had  old-fashioned  preju- 
dices with  reference  to  the  appearance  of 
ladies  in  the  hunting-field)  she  had  often 
ridden  across  country  with  her  brothers, 
and  was  not  afraid  of  any  obstacle  of 
moderate  size  ;  but  she  knew  that  she  had 
never  been  over  such  a  big  thing  as  this 
in  her  life ;  and,  what  was  worse,  she  very 
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much  doubted  whether  Wasp  ever  had 
either.  The  brute  was  rushing  blindly 
ahead;  she  made  a  despairing  and  fruit- 
less attempt  to  steady  him  ;  then  she  shut 
her  eyes.  Immediately  came  a  crash;  a 
sensation  as  if  the  whole  world  was 
breaking  up  into  fragments,  a  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks  —  and  the  next  thing 
of  which  Miss  Brune  was  fully  conscious 
was  that  she  was  sitting  in  a  ploughed 
field,  with  her  hair  hanging  over  her  face, 
and  the  hills  and  sky  revolving  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  round  her. 

After  wondering  for  a  moment  whether 
she  was  dead  or  alive,  and  satisfying  her- 
self that  her  head  was  still  upon  her 
shoulders,  she  raised  herself  on  to  her 
knees  ;  and  perhaps  some  people  would 
have  profited  by  that  position  to  return 
thanks  for  deliverance  from  sudden  death. 
Nellie,  however,  must  have  inherited  the 
instincts  of  a  sportswoman  ;  for  the  first 
thing  that  suggested  itself  to  her  mind 
was  not  this  obvious  duty,  but  the  expe- 
diency of  catching  her  horse,  whom  she 
saw  at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  trotting 
round  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  evidently  quite 
equal  to  her  own.  Some  people,  again, 
would  have  been  very  willing  to  let  that 
headstrong  beast  go  his  own  way,  and 
would  not  have  cared  to  give  him  a  second 
chance  of  breaking  a  Christian  neck  ;  but 
this  was  by  no  means  Nellie's  view  of  the 
case.  She  knew  that  Wasp  would  have 
had  quite  enough  of  running  away  for 
one  day,  and  that,  if  by  any  means  she 
could  contrive  to  hoist  herself  upon  his 
back,  he  would  let  himself  be  ridden  home 
as  submissively  as  could  be  wMshed. 

To  catch  a  loose  horse  is,  however,  one 
of  those  things  which  are  more  easily 
determined  upon  than  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  is  not  lessened 
when  the  pursuer  happens  to  be  in  a 
somewhat  unsteady  condition  as  to  head 
and  legs,  and  to  be  further  encumbered 
with  a  torn  riding-habit.  Nellie  plunged 
across  the  furrows  as  best  she  could,  and 
when  she  got  near  her  horse,  called  him 
by  name  ;  whereupon  he  cocked  his  ears, 
neighed,  and  waited  for  her  to  approach. 
He  then  flung  up  his  head,  and  went  off 
at  a  gallop.  Nellie  now  proceeded  to 
stalk  him  patiently  and  warily  into  a  cor- 
ner, he  lending  himself  to  the  design  and 
watching  her  movements  with  much  ap- 
parent interest.  When  she  was  within  a 
few  yards  of  him,  up  went  his  head  again, 
and  away  he  cantered  into  another  corner, 
whither  she  laboriously  followed  him. 
This    manoeuvre    was    repeated    for   the 
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space  of  half  an  hour;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Miss  Brune's  patience  and 
strength  alike  gave  way,  and  she  felt  very 
much  disposed  to  sit  down  in  the  dirt  and 
cry.  Wasp,  too,  had  seemingly  become 
tired  of  the  game.  There  was  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  at  the  further  end  of  the  field 
which  a  less  stupid  animal  would  have 
taken  advantage  of  long  before.  He  now 
scrambled  through  it,  and  was  promptly 
lost  to  sight.  The  thunder  of  his  retreat- 
ing hoofs  was  heard  for  a  few  minutes; 
and  then  there  was  complete  silence  and 
solitude. 

"  What  atn  I  to  do  !  "  exclaimed  Nellie, 
half  laughing,  half  crying.  Her  hat  was 
a  shapeless  ruin,  her  habit  was  in  rags, 
her  face  was  bleeding  from  the  scratches 
of  the  briery  hedge,  she  was  covered  with 
mud  from  head  to  foot,  and  she  was  a 
good  five  miles  from  home.  As  to  what 
she  was  to  do,  that  was  a  question  which 
demanded  no  long  consideration,  there 
being  only  one  thing  to  be  done:  she 
must  make  her  way  home  on  foot.  But, 
although  Miss  Brune  soon  realized  this 
necessity,  she  was  not  at  all  so  sure  that 
her  strength  was  equal  to  the  task  that 
lay  before  her.  She  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  her  fall  in  aching  limbs  and  a 
swimming  head,  and  the  exercise  which 
she  had  taken  in  the  last  hall-hour  had 
reduced  her  to  something  very  like  com- 
plete exhaustion.  However,  she  stum- 
bled out  of  the  ploughed  field,  crossed  a 
pasture,  and  ere  long  struck  a  faintly- 
marked  track  which  she  knew  would  lead 
her  across  the  downs  to  Broom  Leas. 

The  experienced  novel-reader  will  per- 
ceive that  the  moment  has  now  arrived 
for  the  introduction  upon  the  scene  of  the 
deus  ex  niachijid ;  and  sure  enough  be- 
fore Nellie  had  plodded  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  between  the  cart-ruts  that  marked 
her  path,  he  duly  made  his  appearance  in 
the  form  of  one  whom  she  had  supposed 
to  be  many  miles  away  at  that  time.  In 
her  sorry  plight,  dignity  and  convention- 
ality were  burdens  too  petty  to  be  remem- 
bered: accordingly,  when  the  equestrian 
who  was  approaching  her  at  a  foot's  pace 
pulled  up,  and  exclaimed,  in  accents  of 
stupefaction,  "God  bless  my  soul!  is  that 
Miss  Brune?"  she  replied  with  unaffected 
warmth,  — 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Stanniforth,  I  am  so  delighted 
to  see  you!  1  began  to  think  I  should 
have  to  lie  down  and  die  in  a  ditch." 

Mr.  Stanniforth  had  at  once  dismount- 
ed, and  was  too  busy  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  accident  that  had  befallen 
Miss  Brune   to  give   any  explanation  of 


his  own  presence.  It  was  not  until  she 
had  assured  him  at  least  a  dozen  limes 
that  she  had  received  no  hurt  beyond  a 
few  scratches,  and  that  all  she  at  present 
desired  was  to  find  some  means  of  reach- 
ing home  before  the  spectacle  of  the 
riderless  grey  should  have  frightened  her 
father  out  of  his  senses,  that  he  consented 
to  give  an  account  of  himself.  He  was 
staying  at  Longbourne,  he  said.  He  had 
come  down  quite  suddenly,  finding  that 
he  had  a  few  days  at  his  disposal ;  he  had 
ridden  out  after  luncheon,  in  hopes  that 
he  might  fall  in  with  the  hounds,  but  had 
failed  to  do  so,  and  was  now  very  glad 
indeed  that  he  had  failed. 

"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Winnington  and  Edith 
have  come  back,"  observed  Nellie,  who 
had  now  had  time  to  bethink  herself  of 
many  things  which  the  first  sight  of  a 
friendly  face  had  driven  out  of  her  re- 
membrance, and  whose  manner  had  con- 
sequently become  much  more  formal. 

"No,  they  haven't,"  answered  Tom, 
glancing  at  her  quickly;  "they  are  — 
somewhere  or  other.  Margaret  told  me 
where  it  was,  but  I'm  sure  I  forget.  Why 
should  you  suppose  they  had  returned?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  I  thought  perhaps 
they  might,"  answered  Miss  Brune  with 
ostentatious  carelessness.  "  I  wish  I 
could  get  home  somehow  ;  my  father  will 
certainly  think  I  am  killed.  Can't  you 
su2f":est  something?" 

"Well  —  unless  you  were  to  ride  my 
horse.     But  you  could  hardly  do  that." 

"  No,  hardly.  There  is  a  farmhouse 
about  a  mile  further  on  which  I  could 
easily  find  my  way  to;  and  if  they  only 
knew  at  home  that  I  was  there,  they  could 
send  for  me.  Couldn't  you  ride  on  and 
tell  them?" 

"  Yes,  I  could  do  that,  of  course,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Stanniforth  slowly,  and  with 
evident  reluctance.  "But  I  don't  think 
you  ought  to  be  left  alone  here." 

"Why  not?"  inquired  Nellie,  turning 
an  astonished  pair  of  eyes  upon  him. 
"What  harm  could  possibly  happen  to 
me  ?  I  should  be  so  very  much  obliged 
if  you  would  go  on  as  quickly  as  you  can  ; 
it  would  be  so  much  the  best  way." 

"  If  you  tell  me  to  go  I  must  go;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  your  father  would  much 
prefer  my  seeing  you  into  a  place  of 
safety.  You  really  are  not  fit  to  walk 
without  help,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
give  you  my  arm " 

Nellie  said  she  was  perfectly  well  able 
to  walk  by  herself,  and  required  both  her 
hands  to  hold  up  her  habit. 

"And  besides,"  continued   Tom,  "my 
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getting  to  Broom  Leas  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  sooner  or  later  can  make  very  little 
difference.  Either  your  horse  has  gone 
straight  back  to  his  stables,  in  which  case 
he  is  there  by  this  time,  or  he  has  gone 
off  in  the  other  direction — which  from 
your  account  seems  more  likely  —  and 
will  probably  be  heard  of  next  in  Cray- 
minster.  Do  let  me  take  you  as  far  as 
that  farm,  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
moment  I  have  handed  you  over  to  the 
farmer's  wife,  I  will  be  off  to  Broom  Leas 
like  the  wind." 

Nellie  did  not  give  her  consent  to  this 
arrangement;  but, as  she  did  not  withhold 
it  either,  Mr.  Stanniforth  let  well  alone, 
and  said  no  more.  They  walked  on,  side 
by  side,  in  silence  for  some  little  time, 
and  then  he  took  up  the  conversation  at 
the  point  where  it  had  been  broken  off. 

"  Did  you  mean  to  say  just  now,"  he 
asked  abruptly,  "that  it  must  have  been 
in  order  to  see  the  Winningtons  that  I 
had  come  here  ?"' 

"Really,  I  had  not  thought  much  about 
the  matter.  It  wouldn't  be  very  extraor- 
dinary if  you  had  come  here  in  order  to 
see  them,  would  \t?  I  thought  you  liked 
them  so  much." 

"  So  I  do,"  he  answered  resolutely;  *'  I 
think  they  are  very  nice  people  —  espe- 
cially Miss  Winnington.  liut  it  wasn't  to 
see  them  that  I  came  here,  all  the  same." 

"Oh!" 

"  If  you  care  to  know  why  it  was  that  I 
came " 

"  Thanks  ;  I  don't  care  to  know  at  all," 
interrupted  Nellie  hastily;  for  in  an  in- 
stant she  had  guessed  what  was  coming, 
and  she  was  determined  to  stop  it,  if  she 
could.  "  Where  have  you  been  since  you 
left  these  parts  ?  " 

Had  she  known  Mr.  Stanniforth  as  well 
as  some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Commons  knew  him,  she  would  have  been 
aware  that  to  stop  that  excellent  man 
when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  statement  was  to  the 
full  as  hopeless  a  task  as  to  pull  up  Wasp 
in  mid-career. 

"All  right,"  he  answered  cheerfully; 
"then  I'll  tell  you,  though  you  don't  care 
to  hear.  I  should  have  to  tell  you  sooner 
or  later,  and  why  not  now  as  well  as  at 
any  other  time  .f*  I  came  here  because  I 
hoped  to  see  you." 

It  was  then  that  the  impossibility  of  as- 
suming a  cold  and  majestic  mien  with  a 
broken  hat  cocked  rakishly  over  one  eye, 
and  a  countenance  disfigured  by  many 
scratches,  made  itself  painfully  manifest 
to  Miss  Brune. 


"  Well,"  she  said,  laughing  nervously, 
"you  have  seen  me  now,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  you  are  satisfied.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  no  other  stranger  will  see  me 
for  at  least  a  week." 

"  But  you  don't  call  me  a  stranger,  do 
you.'*"  asked  Tom  reproachfully.  And, 
getting  no  answer  to  this  query,  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  low  and  slightly  hoarse  voice, 
"Miss  Brune,  I  am  generally  considered 
to  be  a  tolerably  ready  speaker  ;  but  there 
are  some  things  that  a  man  feels  too 
strongly  about  to  be  able  to  express  in 
the  best  words  ;  and  I  don't  know  how  to 
say  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you,  though 
heaven  knows  I  have  thought  about  it 
often  enough."  He  paused  for  a  moment. 
"  There  is  a  great  deal  that  might  be  said 
about  difference  of  age  and  —  other 
things,"  he  resumed,  "  but  perhaps  you 
will  understand,  without  my  mentioning 
it,  that  I  fully  feel  the  force  of  all  that, 
and  that  I  am  not  making  use  of  any  con- 
ventional form  of  words  when  I  say  that 
I  know  myself  to  be  not  nearly  good 
enough  for  you.  Only  this  I  can  say  for 
myself,  that  I  never  loved  any  woman  but 
you  in  my  life,  and  never  shall.  It  is 
rather  odd  for  a  man  of  my  age  to  be  able 
to  make  such  an  assertion  ;  but  I  don't 
know,  after  all,  why  it  should  help  me 
much.  It  all  comes  to  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  It's  just  a  case  of  yes 
or  no." 

Having  put  the  case  in  this  very  ex- 
plicit manner,  Mr.  Stanniforth  stood  still, 
and  paused  for  a  reply. 

Now  to  be  driven  into  a  corner  is  what 
no  woman  likes ;  and  Nellie  considered 
that  she  had  especial  reason  for  resenting 
such  treatment. 

"If  I  had  supposed  for  one  moment 
that  you  were  going  to  speak  in  this  way," 
she  said  tremulously,  "  I  should  not  have 
allowed  you  to  walk  with  me.  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  —  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of " 

"  But  is  it  to  be  yes  or  no.'"'  persisted 
this  somewhat  peremptory  wooer,  too 
eager  for  his  answer  to  notice  the  ap- 
peal made  to  his  generosity.  "  Only 
tell  me  that,  and  I  won't  say  another 
word." 

"Oh,  dear,"  exclaimed  Nellie,  bursting 
into  a  rather  hysterical  laugh,  "  how  ridic- 
ulous this  is  !  I  wonder  whether  anybody 
in  the  world  but  you  would  ever  have 
dreamt  of  choosing  such  a  time  as  this 
to  —  to  mention  such  a  subject.  I  can't 
think  of  anything  at  all,  except  of  how 
dreadfully  tired  I  am.  Is  that  the  farm 
over  there  .'*     Ohj  I  /lope  it  is." 
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"  But,  Miss  Brune  —  Nellie  —  won't 
you  just  tell  me  whether  it  is  to  be  no  ?" 

"  Very  well,  then,"  cried  Nellie,  stamp- 
ing her  foot  in  exasperation,  "it  is  no  — 
orcourse  it  is  no  !  I  didn't  want  to  be 
disagreeable,  but  you  will  have  it.  It  is 
no  ;  I  can't  say  anything  more." 

It  was  true  enough  that  she  could  not 
say  anything  more.  The  agitations  of  the 
day  had  completely  broken  down  her  self- 
control  at  last,  and,  despite  all  her  efforts, 
the  tears  had  forced  their  way  into  her 
eyes.  It  was  ail  that  she  could  do  to 
avoid  disgracing  herself  by  bursting  into 
audible  weeping. 

But  Tom  Stanniforth,  who  was  looking 
straight  before  him,  did  not  see  these 
signs  of  distress.  Not  another  word  did 
he  speak  until  they  had  reached  the  farm- 
house and  he  had  delivered  his  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  farmer's  wife.  But 
just  before  he  mounted  his  horse  he  held 
out  his  hand  to  Nellie,  and  said,  — 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Brune.  I  shan't 
bother  you  by  letting  you  see  me  again 
till  you  have  forgotten  all  this.  I  am 
sorry  if  I  caused  you  any  annoyance  just 
now;  and  I  know  you  are  kind-hearted 
enough  to  be  a  little  sorry  for  me  too.  It 
was  quite  true,  what  I  told  you  about  my 
never  caring  for  anybody  else.  I  hope 
you'll  believe  that,  and  that  you'll  forgive 
me  if  I  have  seemed  a  little  presumptu- 
ous.    I  had  to  say  it,  you  know." 

Nellie  nodded,  being  unable  to  find  her 
voice ;  and  so  he  rode  off,  and  was  soon 
out  of  sight. 

Late  that  evening  Mr.  Brune,  who  had 
scoured  the  country  far  and  wide  in  search 
of  his  daughter,  and  had  thus  been  spared 
the  shock  of  encountering  Wasp,  who 
had  trotted  quietly  back  to  the  stables, 
remarked  that  Tom  Stanniforth  really 
seemed  to-liave  behaved  with  great  sense 
and  consideration. 

"  I  shall  always  like  Tom,"  he  said  ;  "  a 
true  gentleman  in  every  way,  whatever 
you  may  say  about  his  pedigree.  I  can't 
understand  what  you  find  to  dislike  in 
him." 

"  I  don't  dislike  him,"  answered  Nellie 
humbly  ;  "  I  think  he  is  very  kind." 

"But  you  look  down  upon  him,  Lord 
knows  why!  One  gets  odd  ideas  into 
one's  head ;  I  suppose  it's  a  sign  of  old 
age  creeping  on,"  continued  Mr.  Brune 
musingly;  "but  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
to-day  what  a  capital  thing  it  would  have 
been  if  you  and  he  had  taken  to  each 
other,  and  if  he  had  married  you  instead 
of  Edith.  Don't  make  faces,  my  dear,  I 
am  only  indulging  in  speculations;  and, 


dear  me  !  what  a  speculation  that  would 
have  been,  when  j'ou  come  to  think  of  it ! 
I  suppose  Tom  Stanniforth  will  be  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  England;  and,  upon 
my  word,  I  believe  he  will  be  one  of  the 
best  husbands  too.  I  don't  grudge  Mrs. 
VVinnington  her  luck  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  she  does  have  luck." 

Nellie  made  no  answer,  except  to  point 
out  that  it  was  long  past  bed-time. 


From  The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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"...  What  if  to  Thee,  in  Thine  Infinity, 
These  muhiform  and  many-colored  creeds 
Seem  but  the  robe  man  wrans  as  masquer's  weeds 
Round  the  one  living  truth  Thou  givest  him  —  Thee  ? 
What  if  these  varied  forms  that  worship  prove 
(Being  heart-worship)  reach  Thy  perfect  ear 
But  as  a  monotone,  complete  and  clear, 
Of  which  the  music  is-<through  Christ's  Name)  Love? 
Forever  rising  in  sublime  increase 
To  — '  Glory  in  the  Highest  —  on  earth  peace.'  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  strangely  diverse 
than  the  impression  produced  on  the  mind 
by  the  motley  faiths  of  Africa,  to  one 
coming  direct  from  the  comparative  uni- 
formity of  worship  in  Europe,  or  to  one 
returning  from  India  —  a  land  which  (in 
addition  to  harboring  all  these)  claims 
thirty-three  million  deities  of  its  own. 
To  the  former,  the  medley  of  Mahomme- 
dans  and  Jews,  Copts,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
and  all  other  Christian  varieties,  seems 
so  strangely  incongruous  —  while  to  the 
latter,  the  absence  of  idolatry,  and  the 
knowledge  that  all  these  nations  are  wor- 
shippers of  one  God,  seems  to  raise  them 
to  one  broad  level ;  and  though,  practi- 
cally, we  know  too  well  how  they  hate  one 
another,  and  wrestle,  and  jostle,  and  fight 
for  the  corpse  of  truth,  still,  we  remember 
that  one  golden  thread  does  run  through 
all  their  creeds  ;  and  though  the  land  is 
divided  in  its  observance  of  holy  days  — 
Friday,  Saturday,  or  (in  a  minimum  de- 
gree) Sunday,  the  mere  fact  of  obedience 
to  the  same  commandment  seems  some- 
thing of  a  bond,  which,  theoretically, 
should  link  them  all  together. 

As  a  mere  question  of  scenic  effect,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  these  more  solemn 
forms  of  worship,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
all  manner  of  graven  images,  do  disap- 
point the  eye  which  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  grotesque  and  curious  forms, 
masses  of  rich  carving,  and  gaudy  pro- 
cessions; and  has  forgotten  its  first  feel- 
ing of  disgust  and  horror  at  the  puerile 
absurdities  of  a  gross  idolatry. 

As  you  Wander  about  in  Cairo   every 
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new  turn  brings  you  to  the  door  of  one 
of  the  four  hundred  mosques,  which  seem 
to  take  up  a  vast  proportion  of  every 
street;  their  domes  and  minarets  are  all 
more  or  less  diverse  in  form  and  decora- 
tion ;  most  of  the  minarets  are  octagonal ; 
having  many  galleries,  and  richly  moulded 
balustrades.  Often  the  walls  bear  in- 
scriptions from  the  Khoran,  and  very 
intricate  arabesques.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  a  great  sameness  in  them,  and 
the  eye  wearies  of  the  perpetual  lines  of 
red  and  white  paint.  The  interiors  are, 
also,  much  alike,  simple,  solemn,  silent, 
and  for  the  most  pa-Kt.  carpeted,  instead 
of  the  polished  marble  of  the  Indian 
mosques.  On  one  side,  a  deep  recess, 
called  the  kiblah,  marks  the  direction  of 
Mecca,  and  shows  the  devout  Mahomme- 
dan  where  to  turn  his  face.  There  is  also 
a  m/mdar,  or  pulpit,  where  lies  a  copy  of 
the  Khoran,  whence  the  imam  expounds 
to  the  faithful. 

All  the  "  show "  mosques,  which  are 
frequented  by  European  visitors,  keep  a 
supply  of  woollen  overshoes  ready,  to 
slip  over  their  dust}'  boots,  which  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  removing  them,  and 
more  'convenient ;  not  a  vi^ry  "outre" 
mark  of  respect  to  Eastern  customs; 
nevertheless,  one  which,  with  the  rude 
British  habit  of  despising  everything  for- 
eign, occasionally  gives  half-fledged  lads 
an  excuse  for  "  chaffing"  quiet,  dignified 
greybeards  to  an  extent  very  annoying  to 
witness.  It  is  never  pleasant  to  see  your 
countrymen  assuming  an  utterly  false  po- 
sition, and  certainly  no  more  perfect  type 
of  dignity  and  impudence  could  well  be 
found,  than  occasionally  shocks  both  eye 
and  ear,  when  a  wretched  little  Briton 
(too  often  possessed  of  snub  features,  and 
clad  in  ill-cut  broadcloth)  presumes  to 
give  himself  consequential  airs  with  these 
stately  Orientals,  who  invariably  treat 
him  with  the  courtesy  of  conscious  supe- 
riority. But  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  dis- 
gusting on  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  tenfold 
worse  when  you  come  across  it  in  one  of 
these  grand,  solemn  mosques,  for  it  really 
seems  as  if  travelling  Britons  could  not 
recognize  "  holy  ground"  anywhere,  save 
in  their  own  chapels. 

Of  course,  the  turbaned  men  invariably 
expect  a  tip  ;  but  for  that  matter,  what 
would  the  verger  of  a  cathedral  think  if 
you  failed  to  produce  this  customary  trib- 
ute.'' After  all,  the  petition  for  "back- 
sheesh "  is  only  equivalent  to  the  old  En- 
glish cry  of  "  largesse  ;  "  and  though  that 
word  may  now  be  obsolete,  the  custom 
still  prevails,  and  the  hand  goes  to  the 


pocket  just  as  often  in  the  West  as  in  the 
East,  and  for  much  larger  coins  —  the 
only 'difference  lies  in  not  being  asked. 

One  of  the  mosques  to  which  unbe- 
lievers are  not  admitted,  is  the  Mosque 
of  Flowers,  where  a  carpet  of  superb  em- 
broidery of  gold  and  silks  is  annually 
worked  with  infinite  reverence,  and  is  sent 
to  Mecca  as  a  covering  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet.  Though  commonly  called  "  the 
holy  carpet,"  this  Kiswet  e'  Nebbee  is 
really  a  curtain.  It  is  a  hanging  of  rich 
silk,  on  which  sacred  sentences  in  Arabic 
are  embroidered  in  gold,  and  it  is  designed 
as  a  lining  for  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  the  holy  of  holies  of  the 
Mahommedan  world.  I  believe  that  Rob- 
erts (who,  when  painting  in  the  East, 
adopted  Eastern  raiment)  was  one  of  the 
few  foreigners  who  have  ever  found  his 
way  into  this  most  holy  workroom;  but 
his  presence  being  detected,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly  for  his  life,  and  was  consid- 
ered fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  escaped 
paying  the  penalty  of  his  rash  curiosity. 
When  the  sacred  carpet  is  to  be  de- 
spatched, about  forty  thousand  pilgrims 
accompany  the  offering,  which  is  borne  by 
a  sacred  camel,  led  by  a  very  holy  der- 
vish, "the  great  Hadji." 

This  vast  concourse  of  people  encamp 
on  the  plain,  beside  the  Mosque  of  Has- 
san ;  then  passing  through  Bab  e  Nusr 
(the  Gate  of  Victory),  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  Haag  starts  on  its  long,  toilsome 
journey. 

Halting  first  at  Birket  el  Haag,  the  lake  j 
of  the  pilgrims,  they  make  their  way  by 
slow  marches  till  they  reach  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Sinai,  and  thence  travel  through 
Arabia  till  they  reach  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca,  where  it  is  theoretically  supposed 
that  seventy  thousand  pilgrims,  represent- 
ing all  the  Mahommedan  nations,  ought 
to  assemble  to  witness  the  ceremonies  of 
this  great  festival.  It  is  said  that,  should  < 
the  faithful  fail  to  muster  the  requisite 
number  of  worshippers,  the  angels  assem- 
ble to  make  up  the  missing  number. 

The  pilgrims  march  in  procession  seven 
times  round  the  Kaaba,  and  kiss  the  most 
holy  black  stone,  which  was  held  sacred 
by  the  Arabs  long  before  the  days  of 
Mahomet,  who  deemed  it  prudent  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  built  into 
the  corner  of  this  most  sacred  shrine. 

One  curious  ceremony  is  practised  the 
day  before  the  pilgrims  reach  Mecca. 
They  ascend  the  sacred  Mount  Arafat, 
where  they  offer  sacrifice,  to  commem- 
orate the  sacrifice  by  Abraham  of  the 
ram  in  lieu  of  his  son  lshmael(not  Isaac). 
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Then  coming  down  from  the  mountain 
they  proceed  with  their  eyes  closed,  or 
blindfold,  to  pick  up  seven  times  seven 
small  stones,  which  at  nightfall  they  cast 
upon  "the  tomb  of  the  devil." 

Next  day  they  proceed  to  Mecca,  where 
they  halt  for  a  fortnight ;  then  they  start 
on  their  return  journey  to  Cairo,  where 
they  ought  to  arrive  on  the  sixty-seventh 
day  from  the  date  of  their  departure, 
namely,  on  the  birthday  of  the  Prophet, 
when  the  whole  city  holds  festival,  and 
seems  as  if  it  were  the  scene  of  a  great 
fair.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which 
all  Egyptian  women,  however  high  their 
station,  are  suffered  to  appear  in  public, 
a  permission  of  which  a  vast  number  take 
advantage,  and  come  out  in  their  festival 
robes  and  yashmaks,  all  of  white. 

The  returning  pilgrims  bring  back  to 
Cairo  the  doubly  sacred  hangings  which 
have  adorned  the  Kdaba  for  the  last  year, 
and  which  are  eventually  cut  up  into 
shreds  for  distribution  among  the  faith- 
ful. 

The  great  dervish  who  leads  the  pro- 
cession is  held  to  be  a  person  of  such 
wondrous  sanctity,  that  even  a  blow  from 
his  horse's  hoof  is  an  honor  worthy  to  be 
desired  ;  and  when  a  vast  crowd  have  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  ceremony  of  the 
doseh,  or  trampling,  a  passage  about  six 
feet  wide  is  cleared,  down  which  comes  a 
rushing  torrent  of  young  dervishes,  sway- 
ing from  side  to  side,  drunk  with  fanati- 
cism, and  gasping  "  Allah,  Allah  !  " 

Suddenly  they  all  stop  and  throw  them- 
selves flat  on  their  faces;  a  living  pave- 
ment, which,  however,  twitches  convul- 
sively while  the  miserable  enthusiasts  go 
on  violently  rubbing  their  noses  in  the 
dust,  as  their  heads  jerk  from  side  to  side, 
while  they  continue  to  reiterate  the  name 
of  God.  iVteanwhile  the  fanatical  infec- 
tion spreads,  and  many  of  the  bystanders 
fall  prone  on  the  ground  with  the  rest  of 
the  grovelling  herd.  Then,  amid  dead 
silence,  the  great  dervish,  riding  a  power- 
ful horse,  surrounded  by  about  a  dozen 
followers,  passes  over  the  prostrate  bod- 
ies, and  as  the  pain  of  that  heavy  tread  is 
added  to  the  previous  excitement,  some 
writhe  in  agony,  some  swoon,  some  are 
in  fits,  while  still  with  foaming  lips  they 
strive  to  murmur  the  praise  of  Allah. 

This  year  a  totally  new  feature  was 
added  to  the  first  scene  in  this  strange 
ceremony,  namely,  the  marked  honor  paid 
to  tiie  holy  carpet  by  the  British  authori- 
ties at  Cairo  —  marks  of  official  respect 
by  the  followers  of  the  Cross,  to  one  of 
the  most  strangely  superstitious  observ- 


ances of  the  followers  of  the  Crescent, 
which  might  well  call  forth  wondering 
comments  from  all  present,  and  from  all 
who  subsequently  heard  thereof,  though, 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  well  calcu- 
lated to  assuage  the  religious  rancor  of  the 
Mahommedan  population,  and  to  prove  to 
them  how  it  is  that  so  vast  a  number  of 
their  co-religionists  are  content  to  live 
peaceably  under  the  British  flag,  and  to 
serve  a  Christian  sovereign  in  time  of 
war. 

Never  within  the  memory  of  living 
Egyptians  has  the  ceremony  (which  com- 
memorates the  tragic  pilgrimage  of  Zo- 
beida)  been  celebrated  with  such  splen- 
dor as  this  year,  when  "the  infidel  dogs  " 
rule  supreme  in  Cairo.  On  the  morning 
of  October  5,  the  holy  carpet  was  carried 
with  all  possible  honor  to  the  great 
mosque,  where  the  accustomed  religious 
service  was  performed.  1 1  was  then  placed 
on  a  gorgeously  caparisoned  camel,  be- 
neath a  velvet  canopy  called  a  tnahmely 
heavily  embroidered  with  gold. 

Behind  it  followed  twelve  other  camels, 
on  one  of  which  rode  the  great  dervish, 
in  charge  of  the  precious  treasure,  a  wild- 
looking  being,  with  long,  unkempt  locks 
streaming  on  his  bare  shoulders.  He  was 
naked  from  the  waist  upwards,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  selected  for  his 
magnificent  figure.  His  head  was  in 
ceaseless  motion,  constantly  tossing  from 
side  to  side. 

On  the  other  camels  were  mounted  mu- 
sicians and  singers,  who  indulged  in  most 
unmelodious  discords. 

The  caravan  made  its  way  to  the  Mah- 
moudieh  Square,  where  a  large  force  of 
British  troops  were  drawn  up.  Seven 
times  it  made  the  circuit  of  the  square, 
doubtless  to  symbolize  the  seven  mystic 
sunwise  turns  to  be  performed  by  the 
faithful  around  the  Kdaba  at  Mecca. 
From  the  great  citadel  overlooking  the  ** 
scene  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  was 
fired,  while  the  procession  advanced  to  the 
spot  where  the  khedive  and  the  sheik-ul- 
Islam  stood,  waiting  to  kiss  the  tassel  of 
the  holy  carpet,  and  present  their  offer- 
ings in  money. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  khedive  stood 
the  Duke  of  Connaught,  on  the  left  Sir  E. 
Malet  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

The  British  infantry,  and  all  the  Ma- 
hommedans  in  the  Indian  native  infantry, 
and  native  cavalry,  then  formed  in  long 
files,  and  started  as  the  vanguard  of  the 
procession,  which  slowly  wound  its  way 
through  the  narrow,  crowded  streets  of  the 
native    city,   the    Indian   regiments   who 
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guarded  the  sacred  offering  during  its 
two  hours  of  stru<rs:linof  along:  narrow 
thoroughfares,  receiving  their  full  share 
of  admiration  from  the  Mahommedan 
population  ;  their  proud,  soldierly  bearing 
contrasting  strangely  with  that  of  the 
average  Egyptians  who  composed  the 
greater  part  of  the  multitude. 

Leaving  the  narrow  streets,  the  proces- 
sion emerged  into  the  more  open  ground 
of  the  Esbekieh,  and  so  made  its  way  to 
the  railway  station.  For  another  novel 
feature  of  the  great  ceremonial  of  1882 
was,  that  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
holy  city  by  the  usual  pilgrim  route,  a 
special  train  was  appointed  to  convey  the 
carpet,  the  dervishes,  and  the  camels  to 
Suez,  whence  a  special  steamer  was  to 
convey  them  to  Jeddah.  This  unusual 
course  is  said  to  be  a  precautionary  meas- 
ure, as  it  was  feared  that  the  hordes  of 
wild  Bedouins,  well  armed  with  Reming- 
ton rifles,  might  forget  their  duty  to  the 
Prophet,  in  the  temptation  of  looting  his 
carpet. 

So  a  gaily  decorated  truck  was  prepared 
to  convey  the  gifts  of  the  khedive  to  the 
holy  shrine. 

In  approaching  Cairo,  the  prominent 
object  which  attracts  our  notice  is  Mo- 
hammed Ali's  beautiful  white  mosque, 
which  is  built  within  the  citadel,  above 
whose  mighty  ramparts  tower  the  great 
dome  and  tall  minarets.  This  noble  mass 
of  masonry  stands  on  a  detached  rock, 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile  —  a  spur  of  the  Mokattem  range, 
which  stretches  away  in  the  background. 

As  these  crao;gy  and  sandy  hills  com- 
pletely overlook  the  citadel,  I  at  once 
decided  on  making  my  way  thither,  as 
being  unmistakably  the  finest  sketching- 
ground  ;  so,  ignoring  all  the  remonstrances 
of  my  dragoman,  who  suggested  all  man- 
ner of  official  opposition,  I  ventured  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  summit  of  the  crags, 
whence  we  obtained  so  magnificent  a 
view  of  the  city  and  of  the  great  desert 
outstretched  beyond,  traversed  by  the  sil- 
very Nile,  with  its  ribbon-like  edging  of 
vivid  fertile  green,  as  amply  repaid  us  for 
the  exertion. 

Right  before  us  rose  the  mighty  citadel, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  restored  by 
the  great  Saladin  about  the  year  1176. 
All  around  it  lies  the  city,  with  its  forest 
of  mosques  and  tall  minarets. 

The  city  is  enclosed  by  battlemented 
walls,  outside  of  which  lie  great  tracts  of 
desolate  suburbs  —  vast  mounds  of  city 
refuse,  and  countless  ruined   tombs  and 


minarets  standing  in  the  desert;  the 
mosques  having;  in  many  cases  disap- 
peared, as  if  destroyed  by  violence,  while 
these  more  fragile  minarets  remain.  Even 
those  that  remain  are  allowed  to  crumble 
away  piecemeal,  no  modern  Egyptians 
caring  to  prop  up  their  fine  old  ancestral 
temples,  or  finding  in  them  any  interest 
either  as  works  of  art  or  matters  of  his- 
tory; the  name  of  the  greatest  caliph  or 
of  the  meanest  slave  being  alike  forgot- 
ten. Too  often  the  precious  ruins  are 
merely  treated  as  quarries,  for  there  are 
Goths  in  all  lands. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  these  ruins 
are  the  long  line  of  arches  of  a  great 
aqueduct;  and  winding  beneath  these  we 
noted  other  lines  of  small,  moving  crea- 
tures, which  proved  to  be  long  strings  of 
camels,  their  diminutive  size  affording  a 
good  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the  great 
buildings  among  which  they  moved. 

This  citadel  was  in  181 1  the  scene  of 
the  massacre  of  the  last  of  the  Mame- 
lukes by  Mahomed  Ali,  a  deed  of  base 
treachery,  but  of  consummate  and  suc- 
cessful policy ;  a  cotip  d^etat,  in  fact. 
You  remember  how  the  Mamelukes  had 
risen  from  the  position  of  slaves  to  that 
of  sultans.  This  Circassian  dynasty  pro- 
duced a  race  of  military  princes,  who 
waged  war  with  the  Ottoman  sultans. 
The  last  but  one,  Sultan  Ghoree,  was 
slain  in  battle  in  Syria,  and  his  successor. 
Toman  Bey,  was  routed  on  the  plain  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Heliopolis.  He  was 
taken  captive  and  hanged,  and  his  head 
stuck  on  the  malefactors'  gateway,  Bab 
Zooayleh.  Though  the  supreme  power 
had  thus  passed  away  from  them,  the 
Mameluke  aristocracy  still  maintained 
their  ancient  valor,  till  their  brilliant  cav- 
alry was  routed  by  Napoleon  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Pyramids,  and  but  a  small  remnant 
left. 

These  Mameluke  nobles  had  helped 
Mahomed  Ali  to  the  pashalik;  but  it  is 
supposed  that  they  had  changed  their 
minds,  and  were  plotting  to  destroy  him. 
At  all  events,  having  used  them  as  the 
ladder  of  his  ambition,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  get  rid  of  them.  He  therefore 
invited  them  all  to  be  present  within  the 
citadel,  when  a  pasha  was  to  be  invested 
with  some  military  command.  Four  hun- 
dred and  seventy  of  these  magnificent 
beings  accordingly  rode  up  in  great  state, 
but  when  they  turned  to  depart  they  found 
the  gates  closed,  and  from  every  corner  a 
murderous  fire  of  musketry  rained  upon 
them. 

From  this  horrible  carnas:e  one  alone 
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escaped,  namely,  Amyn  Bey,  who  forced 
his  horse  to  leap  the  rampart,  a  fall  of 
forty  feet.  Happily  he  lighted  on  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  and  though  the  horse  was 
killed  the  man  escaped,  and,  giving  him- 
self into  the  care  of  the  Arabs,  found 
protection  during  the  ensuing  days,  when 
the  houses  of  tiie  Mamelukes  were  plun- 
dered,  and  all  their  relations,  numbering 
about  one  thousand,  were  murdered,  and 
the  gate  of  Bab  Zooayleh  literally  cov- 
ered with  those  ghastly  trophies,  the  heads 
of  the  slain. 

It  is  said  that  from  this  final  massacre 
one  other  man  escaped,  Suleiman  Aga  by 
name,  who  disguised  himself  in  the  long 
blue  robe  of  an  Arab  woman,  and,  thus 
veiled,  escaped  his  foes.  This  man  had 
been  the  pasha's  prime  favorite,  and  the 
story  goes  that,  witiiout  showing  any  spe- 
cial disgust  at  his  friend's  treachery,  he 
returned  to  his  post  of  favorite,  and  even 
repeated  the  little  joke  of  dressing  up  as 
an  Arab  damsel,  who,  appearing  before 
bis  Highness  as  a  suppliant,  pleaded  her 
own  cause  with  volubility,  and  carried  her 
case,  whereupon,  removing  her  veil,  she 
displayed  the  features  of  Suleiman,  who 
is  affirmed  by  English  eye-witnesses  to 
have  continued  for  many  years  the  cordial 
friend  of  the  pasha  and  other  great  folks 
in  Cairo. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  either  as  a  thank- 
offering  for  this  brilliant  affair,  or  as  an 
atonement  for  possible  evil  in  it,  that  Ma- 
homed Ali  built  his  beautiful  mosque 
within  the  citadel.  As  we  looked  upon 
it,  we  could  not  but  remember  the  divine 
prohibition,  which  forbade  King  David  to 
build  a  temple  to  the  Most  High,  because 
he  had  shed  blood  abundantly*  upon  the 
earth.  In  this  instance,  even  the  building 
of  the  great  mosque  was  a  work  of  op- 
pression and  wrong.  Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  hard-worked  and  unpaid  fellahs, 
there  were  bands  of  young  girls  of  from 
nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  divided  into 
companies  of  about  thirty,  each  marshalled 
by  a  brutal  fellow  carrying  a  heavy  koor- 
bash  with  which  he  dealt  cruel  blows  right 
and  left,  whenever  the  weary,  jaded  crea- 
tures paused  for  a  moment.  And  all  the 
time  they  were  compelled  to  sing  in  chorus 
—  a  ceaseless,  joyless  song,  sung  by  un- 
willing lips  and  sad,  hopeless  hearts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  domes,  the 
mosque  is  built  entirely  of  white  stone, 
and  the  interior  of  Egyptian  alabaster  — 
slabs  of  motley  yellowish  white  —  which 
were  brought  from  a  quarry  near  Beni- 
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soueff  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  two 
days'  journey  in  the  desert.  The  arcades, 
the  richly  ornamental  pillars,  the  beautiful 
fountain  in  the  outer  court,  for  ceremonial 
ablutions,  are  all  of  the  same  material. 
The  interior  is  very  fine  ;  something  like 
St.  Paul's  with  four  small  domes  clustered 
round  the  great  central  one.  Very  large, 
very  solemn,  very  silent;  the  foot  moving 
noiselessly  over  rich  Turkish  carpets, 
while  here  and  there  some  venerable  pa- 
triarch kneels  in  prayer,  seeming  wholly 
abstracted  from  the  visible  world.  It  is  a 
temple  that  you  feel  to  be  meet  for  its 
object.  But  if  you  come  back  in  the 
evening,  to  see  the  dervishes  go  through 
their  curious  functions,  you  may  be  some- 
what desillusiomie,  as  we  were. 

Meanwhile,  we  went  on  to  look  at 
Joseph's  Well — not  the  Joseph  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  the  sultan,  Yussuf  Ben  Sala 
Eddin,  whom  we  commonly  call  Saladin. 
He  bored  this  well  through  nearly  three 
hundred  feet  of  solid  rock,  so  as  to  supply 
the  citadel  with  water,  should  the  supply 
from  the  Nile  aqueduct  be  cut  off.  Wind- 
ing round  and  round  the  shaft  is  a  spiral 
gallery  where  mules  and  bullocks  ascend 
and  descend  to  the  water-level.  Its  in- 
cline is  so  gradual  that,  if  you  wish  it,  you 
may  ride  down  on  a  donkey.  The  width 
is  about  six  feet  by  seven,  cut  in  the  solid 
rock  like  a  huge  corkscrew.  It  is  li^ht- 
ed  by  openings  into  the  great  shaft. 

The  method  of  working  this  great  well 
is  unique.  As  it  would  be  impossible  to 
raise  the  water  to  so  great  a  height  by 
one  lift,  the  shaft  is  made  in  two  divisions, 
the  lower  one  being  a  little  to  one  side. 
Thus  two  sets  of  oxen  are  continually 
working;  one  set  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  others  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five feet  lower;  while  the  water  lies 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet  lower 
still.  It  is  raised  by  means  of  an  endless 
double  rope  carrying  innumerable  earthen 
jars,  passing  over  two  wheels,  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  This  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
oxen  walking  round  and  round,  and  as 
fast  as  the  water  is  lifted,  it  pours  itself 
into  a  great  reservoir  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  shaft,  whence  it  is  raised  to  the 
surface  by  another  endless  chain  of  pots, 
worked  by  the  upper  detachment  of  oxen. 
The  shaft  tapers  from  twenty-four  feet  by 
eighteen  at  the  top,  to  fifteen  feet  by  nine 
at  the  bottom.  Altogether  it  is  a  very 
wonderful  piece  of  boring. 

Leaving  this  high  ground,  we  drove  ofi 
in  search  of  the  tombs  of  the  Mameluke 
sultans  —  beautiful  mouldering  ruins, 
some  of  them  being  of  white  alabaster, 
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carved  with  endless  variety  of  devices 
and  arabesque  tracery,  lying  under  the 
blue  heaven. 

Afterwards  we  saw  the  tombs  of  the 
pashas  and  their  wives,  all  in  one  great 
building.  Each  has  a  gorgeous  tomb 
painted  in  vivid  colors,  covered  by  one 
great  slab,  from  the  head  of  which  rise 
long  round  stones,  like  the  stalks  of 
mushrooms,  and  of  divers  lengths,  to  in- 
dicate the  number  and  age  of  the  children, 
each  bearing  an  inscription.  That  erected 
to  the  head  of  the  house  is  marked  by  a 
carved  turban  or  fez  surmounting  the 
stone.  This  family  grouping  may  be  ob- 
served on  most  of  the  Mahommedan 
tombs  in  Cairo. 

Speaking  of  pashas,  do  you  know  that 
the  curious  dignity  of  owning  one,  two,  or 
three  tails  is  not  a  mere  fiction,  but  a  real 
fact?  In  any  procession,  involving  flags 
and  such  like,  the  tails  are  duly  present ! 
—  horsehair  tails,  suspended  from  a  gilt 
ball  on  a  long  pole.  The  origin  of  this 
was,  that  when  the  Turks  were  in  danger 
of  defeat  and  had  lost  their  flag,  a  bashaw 
cut  off  his  iiorse's  long  and  much-prized 
tail,  and,  fixing  it  on  his  spear,  rallied  his 
troops  and  gained  the  day;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  highest 
honorary  distinction. 

Wishing  to  have  a  nearer  inspection  of 
the  ruined  mosques,  I  walked  back  with 
the  old  dragoman.  The  ruins  seemed  lit- 
erally without  number,  all  bearing  a  cer- 
tain family  likeness  to  one  another  — 
square  buildings  with  slender  windows, 
and  domes  of  varied  form  covered  with 
arabesque  tracery.  They  have  no  kindly 
moss  or  lichen,  no  veiling  green  of  creep- 
ers or  of  grass ;  but  they  rise  from  the 
arid  sand  or  rock,  sharp  and  clean-chis- 
elled, as  if  they  belonged  to  the  world  of 
yesterday. 

The  old  city  is  now  "a  couching-place 
for  camels."  They  approach  in  line,  fol- 
lowing their  self-elected  leader,  and  are 
very  particular  in  preserving  their  own 
order  of  precedence  ;  their  action  always 
looks  shaky  and  disjointed,  from  the  habit 
of  movinor  the  two  "off"  les^s  and  then 
the  two  "near"  legs  simultaneously. 
Here  they  rest  beside  their  Arab  masters, 
whose  long  camel-hair  robes,  falling  in 
large  folds  of  heavy  drapery,  are  always 
so  attractive  to  the  artistic  eye.  These 
are  real  Bedouins — men  whose  glory  it 
is  to  have  no  certain  dwelling-place — to 
whom  a  halt  thus  near  a  city  savors  of 
danger,  so  that  they  long  to  be  up  and 
away,  back  in  their  own  free  desert,  where 
the  black  tents  lie  and  the  homely  home- 


welcome  awaits  them  ;  where  at  daybreak 
they  hear  their  sheik  call  the  solemn 
hour  of  prayer,  and  every  man  kneels  at 
the  door  of  his  tent,  with  his  face  towards 
Mecca;  back  to  the  old  patriarchal  life 
that  has  changed  so  little,  while  the  wave 
of  change  and  progress  has  swept  over  all 
other  lands. 

There  is  still  the  old  Bedouin  honor  in 
observing  the  wild  rule  of  the  desert. 
Should  a  wayfarer's  camel  sink  and  die 
beneath  its  burden,  the  owner  need  only 
draw  a  circle  round  the  dead  beast  and  go 
on  his  way,  secure  of  finding  his  goods 
untouched  when  able  to  return  and  re- 
move them.  And  not  only  is  the  invio- 
lable reverence  for  the  hospitality  of  the 
tent,  when  once  granted,  fully  maintained, 
but  we  are  even  told  by  travellers  that 
they  have  occasionally  left  a  tent  in  the 
desert  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth,  and 
returned  to  find  that  not  one  cord  or  one 
peg  had  been  touched. 

There  have  even  been  cases  in  which 
travellers,  who,  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  desert,  had  been  quite  legitimately 
robbed,  have,  by  a  sudden  appeal  to  the 
honor  of  their  captors,  obtained  not  only 
their  freedom,  but  a  restitution  of  their 
stolen  property.  Such  was  the  experi- 
ence of  Sonnini,  a  scientific  French  trav- 
eller, who,  when  crossing  the  desert  near 
the  Natron  lakes,  was  surprised  by  a  troop 
of  about  a  hundred  well-mounted  Bedou- 
ins. In  presence  of  such  a  force,  his  own 
small  party  of  six,  two  of  whom  were 
Egyptians,  were  altogether  helpless. 
They  were  at  once  disarmed  and  stripped 
of  their  money,  arms,  provisions,  and 
most  of  their  clothes.  The  robbers  then 
spread  out  their  booty  on  the  sand  and 
proceeded  to  divide  it  among  themselves. 

Meanwhile  their  Arab  guide,  Hussein, 
himself  a  Bedouin,  though  of  another 
tribe,  addressed  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the 
robber  chief.  "  Arabs,"  said  he,  "  you 
have  stripped  a  man  entrusted  to  my  pro- 
tection, and  for  whose  safety  I  will  stake 
my  life  ;  a  man  with  whom  I  have  eaten, 
who  has  slept  in  my  tent,  and  has  become 
my  brother!  Never  again  can  I  enter 
that  tent;  never  again  dare  I  return  to  my 
camp;  never  more  look  upon  the  face  of 
my  wife  or  my  children.  Arabs  !  take  my 
life,  or  restore  to  my  brother  every  article 
of  his  property."  As  he  spoke,  he 
snatched  back  his  gun  from  the  Arab 
who  had  first  seized  it,  and  levelled  it  at 
the  chief,  determined  to  shoot  him  in 
case  of  refusal,  though  well  aware  that 
his  own  life  would  instantly  be  forfeit. 
His  brave  bearing,  combined  with  the 
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pathos  of  his  words,  touched  these  sons 
of  the  desert.  The  sheik  consented 
that  everything  should  be  restored,  and 
though  some  of  his  followers  sorely 
grudged  giving  up  their  spoils,  every  arti- 
cle was  delivered  up,  with  the  exception 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  M.  Sonnini's 
purse,  and  divided  by  the  Arabs  among 
themselves.  The  sheik  was  very  particu- 
lar in  enquiring  whether  the  full  sum  had 
been  restored,  but  the  traveller  deeming 
himself  fortunate  to  have  got  off  so  well, 
assured  him  that  he  had  received  every- 
thing right. 

Not  content  with  this  act  of  restitution, 
the  Arabs  now  became  exceedingly  cor- 
dial. The  sheik  insisted  that  M.  Sonnini 
should  ride  his  (the  sheik's)  horse  while 
he  walked  beside  him.  The  same  com- 
pliment was  paid  by  other  Arabs  to  his 
companions,  all  of  whom  thanked  Heaven 
that  no  blood  had  been  shed,  at  the  same 
time  blaming  the  foreigners  for  their  te- 
merity in  exploring  the  desert,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  offering  themselves  as  fair  ob- 
jects for  pillage. 

As  the  sun  set,  the  whole  troop  of 
Arabs  knelt  in  devout  worship  in  that 
bleak  desert,  having  previously  rubbed 
their  arms  and  legs  with  its  dry  sand  —  a 
substitute  for  ceremonial  ablutions,  spe- 
cially prescribed  by  Mahomet,  who  (him- 
self an  Arab)  foresaw  how  often  his  fol- 
lowers would  find  themselves  in  the 
parched  desert,  and  be  unable  to  procure 
water  for  the  washing  which  must  invari- 
ably precede  prayer. 

The  amazing  power  of  endurance  of 
these  Bedouins  would  astonish  even  a 
Highlander,  more  especially  their  almost 
incredible  keenness  of  sight.  Those  who 
possess  camels  are  wealthy  enough,  as 
these  supply  t1iem  with  all  things  needful 
—  milk,  cheese,  fuel,  raiment,  tents  ;  even 
meat  when  they  can  afford  to  slaughter 
one  of  the  herd.  But  many  of  the  tribe 
are  often  miserably  poor,  and  find  enough 
to  test  their  faith  in  the  struggle  for  daily 
bread  —  a  faith,  however,  which  rarely 
seems  to  fail.  .  .  .  One  of  them  was  asked 
how  he  managed  to  live,  whereupon  he 
displayed  his  strong  white  teeth,  saying, 
"  He  who  created  this  mill  can  easily  sup- 
ply it  with  material  to  grind." 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Cairo,  these 
men,  like  all  their  neighbors,  were  rigidly 
observing  the  long  forty  days  of  Rama- 
dhan — a  fast  so  real  that,  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  not  one  crumb  of  bread,  one 
drop  of  water,  one  whiff  of  soothing 
smoke,  may  pass  their  lips.     Hard  as  this 
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is  at  any  time,  conceive  what  it  must  be 
when  working  in  the  burning  sun  ;  for  this 
holy  season  is  an  exceedingly  movable 
fast,  and  sometimes  occurs  late  in  the 
spring.  Still,  the  self-indulgent  mortal 
who  would  infringe  the  law  would  be  held 
in  sore  contempt  by  men  whose  minds  so 
thoroughly  rule  the  poor  body,  and  with 
such  tyrannous  empire.  Imagine  how 
they  must  despise  our  easy-going,  com- 
fort-loving lives.  Imagine,  too,  how  sore 
it  must  be  for  Mahommedan  servants,  un- 
der a  burning  Indian  sun,  to  minister  to 
our  luxuries,  while  they  themselves  are 
keeping  such  a  fast  as  this.  The  only 
exception  to  their  law  is  in  favor  of  trav- 
ellers and  young  children,  the  latter  being 
allowed  to  eat  fruit,  such  as  dates,  or 
sugarcane. 

Of  course,  these  poor  hungry  creatures 
become  highly  irascible,  and  the  peace  of 
the  domestic  hearth  is  liable  to  be  endan- 
gered. It  is  said  that  more  divorces  for 
incompatibility  of  temper  occur  during 
the  Ramadhan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  It  seems  that  in  Egypt  divorces  are 
allowed  on  the  most  trivial  pretexts.  A 
wife  may  be  returned  to  her  father  with- 
out any  reason  whatever  being  assigned, 
and  her  husband  need  only  allow  her 
maintenance  for  three  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  is  free  to  marry  again. 
Should  he,  in  the  mean  time,  wish  her  to 
return,  she  must  do  so,  and  this  little 
matrimonial  difference  may  be  repeated  a 
second  time.  But  if  a  third  disagreement 
arise,  the  wife  may  not  return  till  she  has 
actually  married  another  husband,  after 
which  she  may,  if  she  chooses,  leave  him 
and  return  to  number  one  I  Of  course, 
this  easy  state  of  law  leads  to  very  rapid 
varieties  in  domestic  establishments,  more 
especially  as  four  wives  at  a  time  are  the 
prescribed  allowance.  It  is  considered 
advantageous  to  marry  girls  very  young, 
as,  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  father 
would  receive  a  smaller  dower,  and  this 
again  would  be  very  considerably  dimin- 
ished on  her  second  marriage.  Moreover, 
a  girl's  value  depends  much  on  her  fat, 
the  lean  kine  being  in  small  estimation. 

While  good  old  Mahommed  Sheik  (my 
dragoman)  solaced  his  hunger  by  a  little 
gossip  with  the  Bedouins,  I  wandered  on 
over  those  mountains  of  broken  crockery 
and  rubbish  of  every  species,  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  centuries  till  they 
form  a  natural  feature  in  the  landscape. 
Here,  too  (where  all  things  worn  and 
worthless  find  their  last  haven),  among 
broken  crockery  and  cast-away  raiment, 
are  laid  the  poor,  worn-out  human  ma- 
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chines  that  have  finished  their  hard  life- 
work.  Thousands  of  humblest  tombs  lie 
here,  half  hidden  by  the  shifting  sand, 
and  countless  thousands  of  those  too  poor 
to  raise  the  simplest  monument  have  here 
buried  their  dead  in  the  shallow  sand  — 
out  of  their  sight  indeed,  but  by  no  means 
beyond  reach  of  the  prowling  pariahs,  al- 
ways on  the  scent  for  hid  treasure,  seek- 
ing what  they  may  devour.  It  is  a  waste, 
howling,  boundless  wilderness,  with  noth- 
ing to  suggest  the  calm  peace  of  God's- 
acre.  Strange  it  seems  to  stand  here 
alone  in  the  uncared-for  desert,  where  on 
every  side  "the  dead  of  three  thousand 
years  "  (perhaps  of  far  more)  sleep  so 
silently  beneath  that  blue  heaven.  .  .  . 
You  think,  and  dream,  and  wonder  — 

O  !  I  do  ponder  with  most  strange  delight 

On  the  calm  slumbers  of  the  dead  man's  night. 

Would  that  the  silent  earth 

Of  what  it  holds  could  speak,  and  every  grave 

Be  as  a  volume — shut,  yet  capable 

Of  yielding  its  contents  to  ear  and  eye  ! 

I  lingered  among  the  tombs  till  towards 
sunset,  when  the  carriage  was  to  have  met 
meat  a  given  point.  Our  coachman  for 
the  day  was  a  huge,  ill-favored  monster, 
whom  we  had  dubbed  "the  Egyptian 
demon,"  by  reason  of  the  brutal  manner 
in  which  he  flogged  his  horses.  On  the 
present  occasion  neither  carriage  nor 
demon  were  forthcoming. 

Poor  old  Sheik  was  faint  with  hunger, 
and  had  not  even  a  light  for  the  pipe  which 
he  held,  ready  to  commence  tlie  moment 
the  sun  sank  below  the  horizon.  We 
dared  not  leave  our  trysting-place  till  after 
gunfire,  as,  till  then,  the  carriage  might 
come  vid  the  citadel  and  just  miss  us. 
That  moment  past,  we  started  to  walk 
towards  the  city;  the  ploughing  through 
deep  sand  was  very  tiring,  but  on  and 
on  we  went  among  the  ruins,  half  dread- 
ing the  ghostly  touch  of  some  shadowy 
spirit  that  might  leave  us  bereft  of  reason, 
according  to  the  Arab  tradition. 

At  last  my  companion  peeped  into  one 
of  the  dark  buildings,  then  joyously  bade 
me  halt,  for  he  had  found  a  little  group  of 
friends  squatting  round  a  fire;  they  of- 
fered him  coffee  and  gave  him  a  light,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  was  ready  to  start 
again.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  city 
it  was  quite  dark.  The  streets  were 
hushed  and  silent  —  and,  as  we  dived 
down  all  manner  of  short  cuts,  there 
seemed  no  end  to  the  intricate,  countless 
windings  of  those  narrow,  overhanging 
streets;  often  pitch  dark  from  end  to  end 
—  perhaps  one  man  carrying  a  hand-lan- 


tern, affording  the  only  glimmer  of  light 
—  along  dead  walls  of  dark  mosques  and 
dark  gateways.  They  were  just  such 
places  as  might  have  dark  tales  to  tell  of 
intrigue  and  revenge. 

We  scarcely  met  any  one,  even  the 
donkey-boys  had  all  vanished  from  these 
deserted  regions.  At  last,  when  I  could 
hardly  crawl  farther,  we  hailed  with  de- 
light the  trot  of  little  feet  and  captured 
one  solitary  donkey  —  a  prize  indeed. 
But,  alas  !  its  saddle  was  an  Eastern  sad- 
dle masculine,  and  how  to  stick  sideways 
thereon  was  quite  a  problem.  For  a  short 
distance  the  good  old  sheik  supported  me 
most  affectionately,  but  I  think  he  was 
decidedly  relieved  when  I  found  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  ride  a  califour- 
chon,  which  he  vowed  was  the  orthodox 
attitude  of  Greek,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
women  —  besides,  as  he  justly  remarked, 
"  if  we  (/id meet  acquaintances,  they  would 
not  know  us  in  the  dark." 

So  on  we  went,  through  all  manner  of 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  saw  the  evening 
life  of  Cairo,  which  consisted  in  universal 
coffee-drinking  and  smoking,  to  take  off 
the  first  edge  of  hunger,  after  the  long 
fasting  day.  Very  picturesque  were  those 
well-lighted  groups,  as  seen  from  the  dark 
streets  —  the  turbaned  figures,  the  long 
pipes,  the  very  coffee-pots,  each  with  a 
grace  of  its  own.  Then  we  passed 
through  the  flaring  bazaars,  and  saw 
them,  too,  under  new  aspects;  and  at  last, 
dismissing  the  small  Arab  and  his  don- 
key, rejoined  somewhat  anxious  friends; 
and  so  ended  a  memorable  night-ride 
through  the  ruins  and  byways  of  Cairo. 

An  hour  later  we  returned  to  the  citadel 
to  witness  the  dervish  festival  in  the  great 
solemn  mosque;  and  truly,  of  all  the 
strange  varieties  of  religious  observance 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  witness 
in  many  lands,  I  know  none  which  has 
left  so  bewildering  an  impression  on  my 
mind  as  this. 

The  building  was  lighted  by  a  multitude 
of  very  Oriental  hanging  lamps.  A  great 
concourse  of  people  moved  silently  over 
the  soft,  rich  carpets.  They  were  not 
worshippers,  but  had  assembled  as  spec- 
tators (partly  awed,  partly  amused)  of  the 
strange  ceremonial  of  a  great  company  of 
dervishes  of  diverse  orders,  whose  wor- 
ship was  about  to  commence. 

The  first  set  were  twirlers.  They 
wear  a  tall,  conical  hat  of  drab-colored 
felt,  a  loose  upper  jacket,  and  a  dress  of 
white  cotton,  fitting  to  the  figure,  and 
hanging  straight  down  to  the  ground,  like 
a  nightgown,  gored,  and  weighted  at  the 
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bottom  'vitli  bits  of  lead.  Their  faces 
looked  sickly  and  unnatural,  as  if  they 
were  hysterical  —  and  no  wonder!  First 
a  dervish  lays  down  a  sheepskin  on  a 
praying  carpet.  This  is  emblematic  of  the 
founde'r  of  the  order,  and  is  reverenced 
accordingly,  so  each  in  turn  bows  to  the 
carpet.  Then  enters  the  sheik  —  a  sort 
of  lord  abbot,  dressed  in  black  and  green 
—  and  kneels  on  the  carpet,  whilst  his 
followers  also  kneel  in  silent  prayer.  A 
plaintive  chaunt  is  now  raised,  after  which 
a  villanous  brass  instrument  commences 
to  play,  whereupon  the  sheik  rises,  and 
heading  the  procession,  each  in  turn  again 
bows  to  the  carpet  —  to  the  man  in  front 
of  him  —  to  the  man  behind  him.  Then, 
throwing  off  their  upper  jacket,  they  ap- 
pear in  the  long  white  dress,  cross  their 
hands  on  the  breast,  and  with  humble 
reverence  kiss  the  hand  of  the  sheik. 
Then  slowly  extending  the  arms,  with  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand  turned  up,  and 
that  of  the  left  turned  down,  they  com- 
mence twirling  after  the  manner  of  chil- 
dren making  "cheeses."  The  skirt,  held 
out  by  bits  of  lead,  flies  round  in  a  circle. 
The  head  droops  on  one  shoulder,  the 
eyes  are  half  closed,  as  though  in  some 
strange  trance. 

Thus  they  continue  to  spin  like  tee- 
totuins,  revolving  on  their  own  axis,  and, 
by  some  instinct,  seem  never  to  touch  one 
another.  As  the  music  quickens,  so  does 
the  rate  of  rotation,  but  apparently  with- 
out any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
silent  twirlers,  whose  pale,  solemn  faces 
wear  a  strange  supernatural  look  of 
ecstasy.  At  the  end  of  thirty  minutes,  at 
a  given  signal,  the  majority  suddenly  halt; 
only  two  or  three,  extra  devout,  continue 
their  strange,  giddy  turning,  like  silent 
white  moths,  all  the  time  that  the  howling 
dervishes  are- going  through  their  per- 
formances. 

These  are  dressed  like  ordinary  Turks, 
with  large  turbans,  which,  in  their  excite- 
ment, they  throw  off,  and  the  long  hair 
which  marks  their  saintly  character  falls 
below  their  waist.  Like  the  Nazarites  of 
old,  they  have  vowed  that  no  razor  shall 
touch  their  head.  Now  the  brazen  in- 
strument redoubles  its  hideous  noise. 
The  dervishes  rapidly  sway  from  side  to 
side,  rolling  themselves  and  their  unlucky 
heads  in  wondrous  style  ;  every  feature 
writhes,  the  eyes  roll  wildly,  while  with 
deep  sepulchral  groan  they  grunt  out 
Al-lah  !  Al-lah  !  Then  with  violent  spas- 
modic jerks,  dashing  themselves  back- 
wards and  forwards,  they  touch  the  ground 
with  their  hands,  and  their  wildly  dishev- 
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elled  hair  tosses  back  right  into  our  faces, 
when  we  shrink  back  in  some  alarm,  and 
all  the  time  the  shout  of  Allah-el-Al-lah  ! 
followed  by  a  deep  groan,  goes  on  unceas- 
ingly in  measured  chorus. 

The  exhaustion  is  terrific  —  every  mus- 
cle strained,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  the  mouth 
foaming,  the  whole  frame  quivering  with 
frightful  excitement. 

Suddenly,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest, 
they  halt,  still  swaying  like  drunken  men. 
Rapidly  they  bend  the  knee  a  thousand 
times,  still  shouting  the  holy  name  ;  then 
resume  the  grunting;  and  still  the  white 
twirlers  go  on  calmly  rotating  like  some 
sleepy  humming-top  in  a  fairy  dream. 
After  an  hour  of  this  wild  work  the  howl- 
ers have  wrought  themselves  into  a  state 
of  frenzied  insanity,  amounting  to  positive 
madness,  and  as.  they  are  by  this  time 
quite  irresponsible,  and  the  smallest  ex- 
cuse might  rouse  their  fanatical  rage,  it 
was  judged  unsafe  for  us  infidels  to  re- 
main longer  in  the  mosque.  The  even- 
ing's excitement  sometimes  ends  by  pro- 
ducing cataleptic  fits. 

Amongst  the  strange  beings  was  one 
who  was  unmistakably  a  gentleman  ;  he 
wore  his  ordinary  dress  and  red  fez.  It 
was  strange  to  see  an  educated  man  seek- 
ing favor  of  God  by  this  frenzied  "  bodily 
exercise."  Favor  of  men  is  abundantly 
gained,  as  the  reputed  sanctity  of  the 
dervish  secures  him  admission  wherever 
he  may  please  to  enter.  Of  course  many 
of  them  are  truly  religious  men,  others 
mere  impostors  who  gain  their  living  by 
writing  charms  and  amulets,  by  divina- 
tion, healing  the  sick  by  means  of  incan- 
tations, and  soon.  Many  are  simply  idiots, 
who  for  that  very  reason  receive  the  sort 
of  reverence  accorded  to  such  as  are  be- 
lieved to  be  especially  cared  for  by  God, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  deprived  them  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  quitted  the  hot,  glaring  mosque, 
that  in  the  morning  had  seemed  so  solemn 
and  temple-like,  and  Mahommed  Sheik 
was  well  pleased  to  see  us  safe  outside  of 
it,  though  his  responsibility  had  been 
shared  by  an  Egyptian  officer,  to  whom 
Sheik  whispered  we  should  give  a  back- 
sheesh. The  English  officer  who  pro- 
duced the  tip  blushed  as  he  offered  it,  but 
it  was  accepted  with  perfect  composure. 

And  now  we  were  once  more  beneath 
the  quiet  stars,  and  could  breathe  more 
freely  in  presence  of  the  solemn  night ; 
but  we  felt  hushed  and  bewildered  by  the 
scene  we  had  witnessed;  and  the  turning, 
twisting,  twirling  beings  with  the  pale 
dreamy  faces  still  seemed  to  be  moving 
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before  us.  I  almost  felt  as  if  I  should 
have  brain  fever,  and  be  haunted  by  these 
creatures  in  perpetual  motion,  just  as  I 
always  think  a  delirious  chorister  must 
inevitably  be  haunted  by  a  pointed  edition 
of  the  Psalms,  with  Big  Words,  and 

Middle-sized  Words,  and  Small  Words, 
and  Little  Tiny  Words,  and  italics  all  jumbled 
together,  and  dancing  up  and  down  in  a 
mazy  whirl. 

VVe  had  all  gone  "  to  see  the  dervishes," 
rather  inclined  to  laugh;  only  expecting 
to  see  some  men  "valsing  heavenlily,"  as 
a  damsel  told  me  iier  favorite  partner  did  ; 
but  there  was  an  intense  earnestness  in 
the  whole  scene  that  quelled  all  sense  of 
the  ludicrous,  and  sent  us  away  subdued 
and  sad,  only  filling  us  with  deepest  pity 
for  the  strange  beings  of  whose  unsatis- 
fying and  unprofitable  daily  worship  we 
had  had  this  glimpse.  Still  more  were 
we  filled  with  wonder  how  so  preposterous 
a  ceremonial  could  be  an  offshoot  of 
grave,  stately  Mahommedanism ;  by  it 
acknowledged  and  cherished  —  the  same 
solemn  Mahommedanism  that  we  had 
seen  in  India  sneering  so  contemptuously 
at  the  vagaries  of  Hindoo  faith. 

Then  we  bethought  us  of  still  stranger 
excrescences  of  a  purer  faith — of  Chris- 
tian sects  who  pervert  Scriptural  injunc- 
tions to  new  meanings  —  of  so-called 
"Jumpers,"  who  testify  the  gladness  of 
the  Christian  life  by  jumping,  because 
they  say  that  of  old  "men  leaped  for 
joy:"  while  others  twirl  like  the  dervish- 
es, because  Ezekiel  said,  "Turn  ye,  turn 
ye,  why  will  ye  die?" 

How  many  thousands  quote  St.  Paul  in 
support  of  tlieir  eccentric  doctrines  of 
every  description,  including  spiritual  wife- 
dom  ;  and  how  many  more  deem  it  neces- 
sary still  to  dance  and  sing  after  the 
example  of  David  or  Miriam,  in  token  of 
spiritual  joy! 

Witness  such  scenes  as  those  enacted 
in  Banffshire  at  the  revival  meetings,  as 
described  by  the  local  papers  :  *  scenes  of 
intense  so-called  religious  excitement; 
when  the  whole  multitude  assembled  from 
the  neighboring  fishing  villages  poured 
along  the  streets  of  Buckie,  singing  and 
dancing,  waving  their  caps.  Bibles,  and 
hymn-books,  and  shouting  hallelujah ! 
Great,  strong  fishermen  singing  and  shout- 
ing "till  they  were  quite  hot;"  women 
with  their  infants  in  their  arms,  and 
streaming  hair,  dancing  and  singing; 
lassies  with  their  clothes  tucked  up  as  if 
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they  had  just  left  their  work  joining  h 
and  shouting;  boys  and  girls  and  little 
children  all  joining  in  the  chorus.  A  new 
feature  in  the  movement  was  the  intro- 
duction of  what  is  called  the  gospel  dance. 
At  first  there  was  merely  a  keeping  time 
to  the  hymn  music,  while  the  people  sat, 
but  soon  they  all  joined  in,  and  the  whole 
crowd  kept  up  a  sort  of  interminable  jig 
that  was  suggestive  rather  of  an  Irish 
fair  than  of  a  religious  meeting  in  grave 
Scotland.  Next  followed  the  "  holy  kiss," 
as  it  is  called;  a  devotional  exercise 
which,  in  spite  of  all  Scriptural  authority, 
our  cold  Western  churches  have  in  general 
seen  fit  to  omit;  though  our  Roman  sis- 
ter, with  her  usual  wisdom,  has  substi- 
tuted the  kissing  of  certain  holy  toes ;  a 
privilege  which,  as  has  been  very  justly 
observed,  is  not  likely  to  foster  excess. 
The  whole  description  might  be  that  of 
the  religious  dance  of  the  Himalayan  hill 
tribes  round  the  ark  of  their  god. 

Look  too  at  the  "  Shakers  "  in  America. 
Some  recent  spectators  of  their  worship 
describe  how  men  and  women  form  in 
lines  facing  each  other  down  the  chapel, 
all  dressed  in  a  sort  of  conventual  uni- 
form. All  join  in  most  fervent  hymns, 
and  take  it  by  turns  to  exhort  one  anoth- 
er. Then  commences  the  mystic  dance. 
All  hold  out  their  hands  with  the  palms 
upturned  as  if  waiting  to  catch  a  blessing. 
The  women  kiss  each  other,  and  dance 
and  sing.  After  a  while  three  brethren 
and  three  sisters  stand  in  the  middle,  and 
the  rest  form  a  procession,  two  and  two, 
holding  their  hands  out  open  as  before; 
men  and  women  in  different  lines,  each 
headed  by  an  elder.  With  the  utmost 
gravity  and  solemnity  these  now  com- 
mence a  curious  hopping  dance,  which 
gradually  quickens  till  it  becomes  a  sort 
of  reel,  while  those  stationed  in  the  centre 
sing  hymns. 

The  Shakers  are  said  to  acquire  the 
same  sort  of  inane  expression  and  pale 
complexion  as  the  dervishes.  Frances 
Anne  Kemble  has  given  us  a  description 
of  an  American  Shaker  village,  inhabited 
by  seven  hundred  men  and  women,  whose 
profession  of  religion  has  for  one  of  its 
principal  objects  the  extinguishing  of  the 
human  race  by  devoting  themselves,  and 
persuading  others,  to  celibacy  and  the 
strictest  chastity.  She  says  they  are  per- 
fectly moral  and  exemplary  in  their  lives 
and  conduct,  miraculously  clean  and  neat, 
and  incredibly  shrew'd,  thrifty,  and  money- 
making.  Their  dress  is  hideous,  and 
their  worship,  to  which  they  admit  specta- 
tors, consists  of  a  fearful  species  of  danc- 
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ing,  in  which  the  whole  of  them  enojage, 
going  round  and  round  their  vast  hall  or 
temple  of  prayer,  shaking  their  hands  like 
the  paws  of  a  dog  sitting  up  to  beg,  and 
singing  a  deplorable  psalm  tune  in  brisk 
jig  time:  the  men  without  their  coats,  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  with  their  lank  hair 
hanging  on  their  shoulders  ;  the  women 
without  a  single  hair  escaping  from  be- 
neath their  hideous  caps  ;  mounted  upon 
very  high-heeled  shoes,  and  every  one  of 
them  with  a  white  handkerchief  folded 
napkin-fashion,  and  hanging  over  her  arm. 
In  summer  they  all  dress  in  white,  and 
what  with  their  pale,  immovable  counte- 
nances, their  ghost -like  figures,  and 
ghastly  mad  spiritual  dance,  they  looked 
like  the  nuns  in  "Robert  the  Devil," 
condemned  to  dance  with  ill -taught 
bears.* 

Still  pondering  on  these  things,  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep,  perplexed  with  vis- 
ions of  human  spinning-wheels  and  hum- 
ming-tops spinning  and  humming  forever 
and  ever,  to  the  hideous  music  of  those 
brazen  instruments;  and  just  when  in  my 
dream  Dante  was  beginning  a  new  canto 
thereupon,  for  his  Inferno,  I  awoke  to 
the  consciousness  that  the  sun  was  al- 
ready above  the  horizon,  and  that  we  had 
no  time  to  lose  in  starting  on  our  further 
journey  —  by  no  romantic  caravan  of 
slow-stepping  camels,  but  the  swift  train 
of  Enghsh-built  carriages,  and  the  snort- 
ing iron  horse. 

An  hour  later  we  were  looking  back 
regretfully,  to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of 
the  beautiful  mosque  —  whose  white  dome 
and  minarets  gleamed  in  the  morning 
light  —  in  truth,  a  stately  temple.  Much 
we  marvelled  to  think  that  so  fair  an  ob- 
ject should  have  been  bequeathed  to 
Cairo  by  so  cruel  a  despot  as  Mahomet 
Ali  —  whose  treacherous  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  on  the  very  spot  where  he 
subsequently  reared  the  mosque,  was  but 
one  of  his  many  deeds  of  blood.  It  is 
said  that  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  thou- 
sand of  his  subjects  lie  buried  along  the 
banks  of  the  fresh-water  canal  which 
bears  his  name,  all  victims  to  the  scourge 
of  the  cruel  taskmaster  of  this  hard-heart- 
ed tyrant. 

Certainly,  if  we  may  judge  of  a  creed 
by  the  lives  of  those  who  profess  it,  mercy 
and  justice  are  not  prominent  features  in 
Mahommedan  faith.  The  Arab  proverb 
says,  "  The  worshipper  will  become  like 
what  he  worships,"  and  the  hard,  unlov- 

*  Records  of  Later  Life,  by  Frances  Anne  Kemble. 
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ing  belief  in  a  God  who  guides  relentless, 
pitiless  fate,  is  reflected  in  the  hard,  un- 
bending character  of  the  followers  of  the 
Prophet. 

The  "  La  Allah-el-Allah  "  (There  is  no 
God  but  God)  which  greets  your  ear  so 
often,  is  said  to  express  to  their  mind  a 
summary  of  all  his  absolute  supremacy 
and  resistless  will ;  together  with  the  ut- 
ter passiveness  of  all  created  beings  as 
mere  instruments  for  good  or  evil;  tools 
utterly  helpless  in  the  hands  of  an  omnip- 
otent and  utterly  unsympathizing  power. 
So  this  unloving  faith  produces  an  unlov- 
ing life  ;  and  the  oppression  of  the  poor 
under  the  amiable  Turkish  rule  has  be- 
come so  entirely  a  matter  of  course,  that 
they  never  even  lift  up  their  voice  in 
remonstrance,  but  accept  their  lot  in  pa- 
tient misery. 

One  of  their  proverbs  in  allusion  to  this 
state  of  things  is,  that  their  masters 
"take  from  the  sore-footed  his  sandals." 
Another,  referring  to  the  custom  of  brib- 
ery, says,  that  "  to  seek  for  wealth  without 
wealth,  is  like  carrying  water  in  a  sieve ;  " 
an  expression  of  striking  force  to  any  one 
who  has  watched  their  primitive  method 
of  irrigation,  when,  in  order  to  raise  water 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  two  men 
stand,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lower  ditch, 
swinging  backwards  and  forwards,  by 
means  of  two  ropes,  a  frail  wicker  basket 
which  allows  about  three-fourths  of  the 
water  to  run  out,  before  it  can  possibly 
reach  the  upper  ditch. 

They  describe  the  generosity  of  their 
taskmasters  by  saying  that  "it  is  easy  to 
cut  broad  thongs  from  other  men's 
leather  ;  "  a  proverb  which  alwavs  reminds 
me  of  that  charming  definition  of  benev- 
olence as  "  the  feeling  which  prompts  A, 
on  seeing  B  in  trouble,  to  ask  C  to  help 
him"!  The  procrastinating  Turks  say, 
that  he  who  lingers  by  the  way,  and  he 
who  hastens,  alike  meet  at  the  ferry  ;  but 
I  believe  that  to  the  more  diligent  Arabs 
we  owe  the  proverb  that  "by  the  lane  of 
by-and-by,  one  comes  to  the  gate  of 
never."  In  no  other  country  have  I  seen 
a  population  that  impressed  me  as  being 
so  abjectly  poor  and  miserable  as  these 
Egyptian  fellahs.  They  are  said  to  be  an 
utterly  degraded  race,  but  who  can  wonder 
if  they  are  ? 

Poor  wretches,  they  have  hard  enough 
lives,  to  make  them  as  bad  as  they  are 
called;  no  sunshine  of  happiness  seems 
ever  to  gild  their  sad  days.  Nothing  but 
work  and  oppression  from  their  birth  to 
their  grave  ;  forced  to  labor  at  wages  that 
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will  barely  sustain  life  even  in  Egypt,  and 
urged  to  their  work  by  the  sharp  whips  of 
Arab  taskmasters.  Even  their  little  chil- 
dren are  forced  to  work  by  the  same 
whip,  and  you  see  little  ones  of  five  and 
six  staggering  along  with  a  heavy  basket- 
load  of  earth.  The  more  independent 
agriculturist  fares  little  better,  and  it  is 
computed  that  in  work,  in  money,  or  in 
kind,  he  is  compelled  to  give  up  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  his  labor, 
thanks  to  the  system  of  extortion,  cheat- 
ing, and  beating  whereby  the  revenue  is 
collected. 

The  sheik  of  each  village  contrives  by 
dint  of  cruel  beatings  to  extract  the  ut- 
most farthing  from  the  wretched  fellahs 
under  his  rule,  keeping  for  himself  as 
much  as  he  dare,  though  he,  in  turn,  suf- 
fers the  naboot -^X.  the  hands  of  the  nazir, 
another  petty  officer,  of  peasant  origin 
like  himself,  and  for  that  very  cause  all 
the  more  ruthless.  He  knows  that  he 
must  make  his  own  harvest  off  the  moneys 
paid  by  the  sheiks,  and  yet  receive  the 
naboot  should  he  fail  to  satisfy  the  Turk- 
ish governor  of  the  province,  who  also 
wants  to  take  his  pickings  before  handing 
over  the  revenue  to  the  pasha,  and  so  it 
goes  on.  Of  course  the  miserable  fellah 
must  beat  some  one,  so  he  lords  it  in  his 
own  household,  and  wife  and  children 
suffer  in  their  turn.     If,  as  Keats  says, — 

Love  in  a  hut,  on  water  and  a  crust, 

Is  (Love,  forgive  us  !)  cinders,  ashes,  dust, 

what  must  life  be  in  an  Egyptian  mud  hut, 
with  blows  and  bickerings  to  increase  the 
amenities  of  poverty  !  It  is  a  home  of  the 
earth  earthy.  The  walls  are  of  clay,  the 
roofs  of  palm  rafters  covered  with  clay. 
No  furniture  save  a  clay  bedstead  over  a 
clay  oven,  heated  with  fuel  of  camel-dung. 
On  a  clay  dish-stand  are  set  the  earthen 
dishes  and  water-jars  which  constitute 
the  "plenishings"  of  an  Egyptian  home. 
No  wonder  that  the  inmates  should  be 
more  filthy  and  more  wretched  than  any- 
thing you  can  well  imagine. 

Then  on  we  whirled  over  sand  and  peb- 
bles —  pebbles  and  sand  —  sometimes  so 
strangely  like  our  own  desolate  Culbyn 
sand-hills  on  the  shores  of  Morayshire, 
that  it  seemed  quite  homelike!  The  sun 
set  like  a  ball  of  fire,  sending  rays  of  ruby 
light  athwart  the  desert,  and  darkness 
rapidly  followed.  Then  came  the  clear 
moonlight  gleaming  on  the  white  latine 
sails  of  boats  sailing  on  the  canal,  close 
to  the  railway.  Then  Suez — then  the 
Red  Sea. 

C.  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 
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Those  who  have  cruised  along  the  low, 
flat,  and  unpicturesque  coast  of  Holland, 
may  well  dread  lest  sketches  taken  look- 
ing seaward  should  merely  prove  the  nat- 
ural components  of  the  very  plain  picture 
seen  from  the  outside.  The  prevalence 
of  this  idea  very  probably  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  so  few  English  venture  to 
see  whether  the  first  impression  presents 
a  converse  side.  Dutch  watering-places 
seem  to  have  no  attractions  for  foreign 
visitors,  and  as  a  rule  are  resorted  to  only 
by  those  natives  who,  from  pressure  of 
business  or  narrowness  of  means,  cannot 
repair  to  the  freer  breezes  of  Heligoland, 
or  to  the  gaieties  of  Trouville  and  other 
French  bathing-towns.  Dutch  watering- 
places  scarcely  as  yet  have  a  place  in  our 
British  pharmacopoeia.  Even  the  con- 
scientious guide-books  are  very  guarded 
in  recommending  them.  An  ounce  of 
experience  is  worth  a  pound  of  advice; 
and  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  of  how 
we  fared  on  the  Dutch  seacoasts,  leaving 
the  reader,  perchance  blnsd  of  the  usual 
resorts,  to  judge  for  himself  whether  our 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  do  not  con- 
tain attractions  which  compensate  for  the 
temptations  held  out  by  better  known 
beats. 

We  need  not  describe  our  passage  over, 
and  shall  ask  the  reader  to  join  us  at  the 
Hague,  where  we  thankfully  availed  our- 
selves of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Hotel 
Bellevue.  We  use  the  word  hospitality 
advisedly,  because  the  kind  and  excellent 
people  there  gave  us  much  that  money 
cannot  obtain.  They  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  our  plans,  down  to  the  young- 
est waiter.  They  got  information  for  us, 
and  gave  us  advice;  took  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  for  us,  and  showed  us  a  great  deal 
of  real  kindness. 

Holland  is  dear — that  is,  it  is  dearer 
than  Germany,  and  most  parts  of  France 
—  but  we  did  not  find  it  ruinous,  or  so 
dear  as  England;  and  you  get  certainly 
more  for  your  money.  We  were  some 
time  at  the  hotel,  and  found  nine  shillings 
a  day  a  head  paid  for  everything;  and  as 
it  is  in  the  best  situation  in  the  Hague, 
looking  on  to  the  Deer  Park  (the  Count's 
Park,  which  gives  its  Dutch  name  to  the 
Hague  —  'S  Graven  hage),  and  is  airy 
and  pleasant,  and  very  comfortable,  we 
do  not  think  it  can  be  called  very  expen- 
sive. Dutch  money  in  itself  makes  life 
seem  expensive  till  you  thoroughly  under- 
stand it,  because  the  cents  are  double 
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value  of  the  French  cents  and  the  Ger- 
man pfennigs;  therefore  one  has  to  re- 
member that  one  always  means  two,  and 
three  six  —  that  is,  that  30  cents  mean 
dd.  The  money  is  therefore  a  little  puz- 
zling at  first.  When  you  see  50  marked, 
it  is  so  natural  to  think  it  means  5<^.,  or 
at  least  half  a  mark;  whereas  it  really 
means  half  a  florin,  or  \od. 

The  Deer  Park  is  a  very  pretty  little 
park,  open  to  every  one,  with  plenty  of 
trees  and  water.  It  is  natually  a  favorite 
promenade  and  there  is  often  music  there. 

Most  people  know  what  a  charm  lies  in 
the  Hague  —  in  the  quiet  dignity  of  its 
long  lines  of  trees,  its  picturesque  build- 
ings, and  its  canals.  The  watery  high- 
ways give  a  silence  to  the  traffic,  broken 
by  a  few  carts,  wagons,  or  carriages  along- 
side, jolting  on  the  rough  pavement,  and 
by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  great  absence  of  bustle,  a  delibera- 
tion in  their  movements,  a  well-to-do  air 
which  is  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
Dutch. 

There  is  a  great  fascination  in  the  way 
in  which  the  ships  and  barges  glide  up 
close  to  the  windows  sometimes.  Look- 
ing down  the  canals,  there  is  an  ever- 
changing,  ever  moving  kaleidoscope  of 
color,  which  is  a  perpetual  delight.  End- 
less barges  come  and  go,  and  toil  up  and 
down,  their  rich  brown  hulls  in  fine  con- 
trast to  the  reddened  sails.  These  flap 
idly  in  the  wind,  or  are  partially  furled. 
Sometimes  the  barges  are  loaded  with 
vegetables,  —  piles  of  purple  cabbages, 
pale  endives,  and  splendid  carrots,  mixed 
with  great  gourds  and  pumpkins  obtru- 
sively sunning  themselves  in  the  yellow 
and  flickering  light,  as  it  shines  through 
the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  fitful  gleams.  "^ 

Along  the  sides  of  the  canal,  their 
sabots  clicking-  sharply  against  the  brick 
(and  most  trying)  pavement,  move  the 
tidy,  uprigiit,  cleanly  people,  their  dress 
much  modified,  though  they  still  wear  a 
superabundance  of  petticoats,  but  with 
head-dresses  still  distinctive  of  the  differ- 
ent provinces.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes  you  pass  a  dozen  different  styles, 
from  the  gold  or  silver  casquets  with'fine 
lace  or  muslin  laid  over  them,  kept  in 
place  by  gold-headed  spiral  pins,  which 
stick  quaintly  forward,  to  the  higher  head- 
dress, with  its  flowing  veil  of  rich  and 
costly  lace,  which  heirloom  is  often  now, 
alas!  surmounted  by  a  hideous  modern 
bonnet  with  cheap  and  tawdry  artificial 
flowers,  looking  singularly  out  of  keeping 
with  all  its  surroundings. 

The  Gallery  at  the  Hague  has  too  often 
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been  written  about  to  need  mention  here; 
but  it  is  disappointing  that  so  many  copies 
and  doubtful  pictures  are  allowed  to  take 
up  space;  and  except  the  Young  Bull, 
which  gives  Paul  Potter  his  renown,  and 
which  has  a  favorable  place,  the  pictures 
are  seen  to  great  disadvantage,  being 
housed  in  a  large  building,  formerly  pri- 
vate property,  with  windows  in  no  way 
adapted  for  setting  them  off.  There  are 
some  private  collections  at  the  Hague 
really  more  interesting  than  the  Gallery, 
and  with  far  finer  "  examples  "  of  the  old 
Dutch  painters. 

But  the  Dutch  seaside  was  our  aim  ;  to 
go  there  and  to  see  therefrom  as  much  of 
Holland  as  we  could  was  our  cherished 
plan,  and  a  few  days  saw  us  established 
in  some  pleasant  rooms  in  a  little  villa  on 
the  sands  of  Scheveningen  (pronounced 
Skeveningen). 

Lodgings,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word,  are  not  to  be  had  at  Scheveningen. 
We  have  rooms.  Those  rooms  are  kept, 
and  very  well  kept,  for  us.  We  have  boil- 
ing water  to  make  our  tea  or  coffee  with, 
our  tea-things  are  washed  for  us,  our 
boots  are  brushed,  and  here  all  service  on 
the  part  of  the  landlady  ends. 

We  very  much  enjoy  the  novelty  of  our 
position,  and  the  coffee  gets  better  every 
day.  Our  foraging  expeditions  for  bread 
and  butter,  for  fruit  and  other  edibles,  are 
very  amusing.  German  enables  one  to 
understand  a  great  deal  of  Dutch,  and  by 
adapting  some  words  we  make  ourselves 
understood  very  easily.  The  bread  all 
throughout  Holland  is  most  excellent, 
and  the  butter  delicious.  We  have  en- 
larged experiences  on  the  subject  of  din- 
ners, and  we  try  the  different  restaurants 
in  turn.  Scheveningen  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  the  fishing  village  lying  behind 
the  great  sandhills  or  dunes,  and  the 
numberless  hotels,  built  all  along  upon 
the  top  of  the  dunes  themselves.  There 
are  very  few  villas  or  private  houses  near 
the  sea,  though  some  are  being  built 
farther  inland. 

It  may  be  useful  to  some  people  to 
state  the  result  of  our  manifold  expe- 
riences. The  Hotel  d'Orange  is  much 
the  most  expensive  and  much  the  best 
arranged  for  residents  —  the  cooking  cer- 
tainly beyond  the  average  of  Dutch  hotels. 
The  Zeerust,  almost  a  new  hotel,  is  very 
much  less  expensive,  and  the  cooking  is 
very  nearly  as  good.  We  thought  alfthe 
other  hotels  very  much  alike,  except  the 
Hotel  Garni,  where  a  very  unfortunate  ar- 
rangement obtains.  The  house  is  beauti- 
fully kept,  the  rooms  are  pleasant,  and  the 
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proprietors  are  civil,  reasonable,  and  oblig- 
ing; but  the  whole  commissariat  of  the 
hotel  is  let  to  a  restaurant,  and  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  are  bad, 
and  the  cooking  very  indifferent.  At  this 
hotel  the  almost  exploded  fashion  (in  good 
hotels)  of  having  but  one  knife  and  fork  I  the  desolate  aspect   the   prospect  wears 


clouds  move  swiftly  between  it  and  the 
su.n.  On  a  grey  day,  on  a  bright  day, 
even  on  a  rainy  day,  Scheveningen  has  a 
great  charm  for  us.  There  is  solemnity 
in  the  sameness  of  color,  a  splendor  in 
the  sunshine,  and  a  look  of  greatness  in 


with  every  dish  reigns  in  all  its  disagree- 
ableness.  We  found  our  experiment  of 
dining  there  did  not  answer;  and  though 
the  situation  of  the  Zeerust  is  less  desir- 
able, we  soon  dropped  into  the  habit  of 
alvvays  going  there. 

But  if  the  great  wish  of  the  people  at 
Scheveningen  is  ever  to  be  realized,  and 
the  highest  class  of  English  people  are  to 
go  there  in  numbers,  the  hotel-keepers 
have  much  to  learn  in  matters  of  refine- 
inent.  If  English  people  pay  all  they  are 
expected  to  pay  on  their  side,  they  must 
get  what  they  pay  for.  All  this  will  one 
day  come,  for  Scheveningen  is  a  very 
queen  of  watering-places.  It  unites  in 
itself,  and  in  the  facility  with  which  from 
it  you  can  see  without  long  journeys  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Holland,  the 
charm  of  the  most  complete  solitude,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  most  vivid  pictures 
of  the  past.  Nowliere  in  the  world  can 
you  so  completely  live  your  own  life,  and, 
if  you  choose,  ignore  your  fellow-crea- 
tures, because  of  the  immense  stretch  of 
its  sands,  and  the  great  space,  which  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  being  jostled 
against  your  will  by  other  people. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  tired  of 
your  own  society,  you  can  join  the  people 
who  congregate  along  the  promenade  and 
be  sociable.  If  the  monotony  of  the  sea 
becomes  at  all  wearisome,  you  are  within 
reach,  and  very  easy  reach,  of  all  that  is 
most  interesting  in  the  most  wonderful 
country  in  the  world.  The  sea  is  full  of 
phosphorescence  at  Scheveningen.  Some- 
times on  dark  nights  the  crest  of  each 
■curling  wave  on  the  great  mass  of  water 
shone  like  liquid  fire,  and  the  effect  was 
weird  and  beautiful. 

The  gently  sloping  beach  makes  it  a 
paradise  for  children,  and  the  tine  sands 
are  beautifully  white  and  clean.  On 
windy  days  we  find  (as  do  other  people) 
that  we  get  more  than  we  bargained  for: 
it  flies  all  over  us.  But  where  could  be 
got  such  air?  so  fine  and  elastic,  with  a 
softness  in  it  which  makes  it  delicious. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  bracing,  but  it  is  very 
healthy,  and  must  be  delightful  to  people 
who  do  not  like  sharp  winds. 

The  sea  view  is  superb.  On  every  side 
there   is    a    boundless    sweep    of   water. 


when  the  skies  are  weeping  and  the  wind 
lashes  the  sea  into  a  white  and  whirling 
foam. 

And  Holland  is  a  rainy  country;  and 
though  this  summer  is  a  particularly  dull 
and  rainy  one,  and  perhaps  we  have  more 
rain  here  than  is  usual,  even  the  Dutch, 
who  are  slow  to  see  faults  in  a  country  so 
dear  to  them,  talk  of  its  climate  as  "  damp." 
Every  day  we  feel  thankful  for  the  fore- 
sight which  armed  us  with  waterproof 
cloaks,  which  were  so  light  as  to  be  no 
trouble  to  carry,  and  to  turn  a  sharp 
shower  of  rain,  which  would  probably 
have  drenched  us.  They  cover  us  from 
head  to  foot,  and  are  the  envy  of  every 
one.  But  it  is  not  only  the  rain,  but  the 
sudden  way  it  comes  upon  you,  which 
makes  constant  anticipation  necessary. 
There  maybe  a  promising  sky  and  a  h'ght 
wind;  you  are  justified  in  expecting  fine 
weather.  From  some  unexpected  quarter 
the  clouds  mass  together,  the  wind  dies 
away,  and  you  are  under  a  steady,  heavy, 
pattering  rain. 

All  the  usual  seaside  appliances  of  civ- 
ilization reign  at  Scheveningen.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  and  of  the  air, 
the  pressure  of  the  wind,  every  variation, 
is  carefully  registered.  There  is  a  huge 
disc  to  show  people  how  long  they  have 
been  in  the  water;  bathing-machines  with 
the  sunshades  (so  utterly  unnecessary  this 
year);  and  bathing-women,  who  add  so 
much  to  the  terrors  of  the  little  children 
who  find  themselves  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  females  with  voices  like 
men,  and  plunged  into  the  sea  before 
their  fears  and  astonishment  have  found 
vent  in  tears. 

Fourteenpence  is  the  price  of  a  bathing- 
machine  and  attendant;  and  a  child 
counts  for  nothing.  The  wind  is  some- 
times very  high,  but  we  never  feel  it 
sharp ;  and  a  good  walk  in  the  face  of  a 
breeze  is  very  pleasant,  when  that  breeze 
has  the  taste  and  smell,  the  freshness,  of 
the  sea  in  its  breath.  We  enjoy  a  good 
battle  with  it;  there  is  something  pleas- 
ant in  the  sense  of  not  being  daunted, 
and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  and  exhilara- 
tion afterwards,  which  puts  one  on  good 
terms  with  one's  self. 

There  are,  of  course,  beehive  chairs, 
which  takes  on  numberless  hues  as  the  i  Sometimes   a  carefully  attended   lady  is 
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deposited  in  one,  and  her  feet  quickly 
immersed  in  hot  water;  but  the  chairs 
are  usually  occupied  by  the  elder  members 
of  a  family,  who  watch  with  delight  the 
jrambols  of  the  children.  You  pay  a  fixed 
sum  up  till  twelve,  and  then  about  a  penny 
an  hour;  but  if  you  get  up  for  a  second 
you  forfeit  your  chair,  and  nothing  amused 
us  more  than  the  anxious  and  greedy  look 
of  the  proprietors,  who  hovered  round  to 
take  instant  advantage  of  an  unguarded 
move. 

There  are  no  English  just  now,  and 
only  a  few  Americans  ;  no  smart  dress  or 
attempt  at  "  fashionable  "  life.  The  peo- 
ple here  are  here  to  bathe  and  to  bathe 
their  children,  or  to  be  near  their  married 
daughters  and  sons.  They  sit  long  hours 
on  the  beach  revelling  in  the  freedom  of 
the  life  and  in  the  ripple  of  the  sea.  It 
cannot  be  all  imagination  that  something 
in  the  place  fills  one  with  contentment 
and  good  humor.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
prepared  to  enjoy  and  not  to  cavil ;  faces 
have  smiles  and  a  pleasant  expression, 
and  we  sit  on  the  beach  and  make  friends, 
especially  with  the  Dutch  babies  and  de- 
lightful Dutch  children,  who  are  confiding 
and  not  shy  —  frank,  fair,  and  round- 
limbed  —  and  who  are  invariably  so  gently 
and  wisely  managed,  that  they  are  obedi- 
ent and  docile,  and,  even  at  that  early 
age,  have  the  look  of  repose  and  quiet 
happiness  which  strikes  one  in  their  eld- 
ers. 

Holland  is  not  cheap;  and  yet,  after  a 
little  bargaining,  we  buy  a  good  large 
melon  for  lor/.  from  one  of  the  men  who 
move  about  with  enormous  baskets  of 
fruit  and  cakes  in  either  hand;  and  with 
a  hunch  of  good  brea<4  we  enjoy  like 
other  people  a  lunch  al  fresco — lunch 
which  a  light  breakfast  of  rolls  and  coffee 
before  eight- and  this  bright  air  make  us 
quite  ready  for  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Dutch  language,  spoken  rapidly 
all  around  us,  and  before  we  have  made 
it  out,  sounds  like  a  mixture  of  German 
and  English  ;  and  further  acquaintance 
with  it  proves  it  to  be  the  case.  Some- 
times, however,  a  sentence  sounds  very 
amusing:  '■'■  Crabe  op  de  Beestie''''  is  one 
of  the  military  orders  given  to  dismounted 
men  ;  and  though  the  officers  say  "  Steig 
op,''^  the  order  "  Mount "  is  given  in  those 
words.  Dutch  grammar  is  not  nearly  so 
difficult  as  German  grammar,  and  a  Dutch 
newspaper  is  not  at  all  troublesome  to 
read  to  any  one  who  knows  German,  so 
many  words  are  like  either  that  language 
or  English  to  iook  at. 

There  is   one  amusement  provided  at 


Scheveningen,  and  only  one  —  a  band 
plays  every  night  for  two  hours.  Nothing 
is  paid,  but  every  one  sits  —  as  they  do 
all  over  the  Continent  —  at  little  tables, 
and  drinks  tea  or  coffee,  or  beer,  or  other 
beverages,  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor 
and  for  their  own  delectation.  Coffee, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  is  never 
good  in  Holland  —  tea  always  is.  We 
got  excellent  coffee  —  making  it  our- 
selves; and  we  achieved  boiling  water: 
but  the  system  of  tea-making  presupposes 
that,  once  tea  is  made,  no  more  boiling 
water  will  be  required.  A  thing  like  a 
coal-scuttle  encloses  a  smaller  pan  of  live 
charcoal,  and  on  this  the  kettle  reposes. 
Now  in  a  few  minutes  the  charcoal  begins 
to  glow  less  and  less,  and  in  a  few  more 
is  nearly  out.  We  promised  ourselves 
that  on  our  next  visit  to  Holland  we  would 
take,  along  with  the  waterproofs  we  had 
learned  to  value,  a  small  pair  of  bellows, 
which  we  think  would  effectually  help  us. 
It  is  a  novel  but  very  pleasant  sight,  to 
see  all  the  little  family  parties  making 
their  tea,  and  nodding  approbation  as  the 
band  played  something  which  appealed  to 
their  sympathies  more  particularly.  Along 
the  broad,  bricked  road  below,  the  num- 
berless carriages  from  the  Hague  drive 
up  and  down  enjoying  the  sea  air  and  the 
music  —  a  habit  which  has  a  good  deal  of 
danger  for  those  who  prefer  walking  there, 
—  and  it  is  the  only  level  ground,  —  as  no 
coachmen  in  the  world  have  less  idea  of 
what  driving  means  than  the  Dutch  coach- 
men. They  drive  through  streets  and 
along  roads  with  one  fixed  idea,  which  is 
that  everyone  is  bound  to  get  out  of  their 
way,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  sit  still.  At  Scheveningen  the  coach- 
men never  even  look  before  them  —  they 
sit  slouching,  with  a  rein  in  each  hand, 
lying  loose  upon  the  horse's  back,  and 
are  either  gazing  at  the  sea  in  a  medita- 
tive mood,  or  are  staring  at  the  band.  A 
sudden  cry  from  an  opposition  carriage 
causes  a  halt,  a  good  deal  of  scuffling 
takes  place,  and  the  danger  over,  they 
resume  their  broken  dream,  generally  one 
leg  crossed  over  the  other.  We  could 
hardly  believe  that,  as  there  was  plenty 
of  room  (there  is  no  footpath),  they  in- 
tended driving  over  us;  but  they  never 
moved  an  inch  out  of  their  way,  and  we 
had  to  scramble  on  to  the  stone  dike 
whilst  they  "pursued  the  even  tenor  of 
their  way."  In  the  narrowest  streets, 
wherever  you  happen  to  meet  a  carriage 
or  to  be  overtaken  by  one,  their  habit  is 
to  drive  straight  on  and  expect  every  one 
to  make  way  for  them.     Luckily  the  pace 
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is  slow,  and  the  horses  fat  and  quiet,  for 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  reach  a  friendly- 
doorstep;  and  in  narrow  streets,  with  no 
protecting;;  pavement,  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  anxiety  to  secure  a  retreat. 

There  are  a  few  shops  in  what  is  called 
the  Galerie  des  Glaces,  above  which  flour- 
ish a  hotel  and  more  restaurants.  One 
of  these  shops  is  a  curiosity-shop,  and 
with  a  good  deal  that  is  evidently  made 
up  for  sale.  There  are  some  very  quaint 
things  to  be  had  and  to  be  seen  :  Delft 
cows,  with  the  quantities  of  wreaths  of 
flowers  which  make  them  look  like  sacri- 
ficial oxen,  but  which  is  a  reproduction  of 
what  is  still  done  every  Easter  when  the 
favorite  cows  are  decked  with  flowers  all 
over  the  land ;  old  silver  cups,  two  of 
which  have  one  of  those  jests  more  in 
favor  in  the  rude  old  times  than  now,  as, 
when  the  wine  poured  in  is  drunk,  up 
springs  a  baby  in  the  centre. 

One  evening  during  our  stay  the  sunset 
was  something  lovely  and  wonderful,  even 
where  very  beautiful  sunsets  are  the  rule. 
Joseph  Israels  was  at  Scheveningen,  and 
declared  that  it  exceeded  everything  he 
had  ever  seen  there  or  elsewhere.  To  us 
the  scene  was  strange  and  enchanting.  It 
was  Sunday  evening  ;  the  terrace  or  prom- 
enade near  the  band  was  densely  thronged 
by  an  ever-moving  crowd,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  were  the  fishermen,  their  wives 
and  children,  and  the  country-folks.  The 
whole  sky  was  in  vivid  flame-color,  tinging 
the  wide  mass  of  water,  flecked  here  and 
there  with  ever-varying  tints  of  pearly 
grey.  The  strong  glare  of  light  touched 
the  gold  and  silver  head-dresses  of  the 
people,  and  gave  the  crowd  a  most  bril- 
liant aspect.  Nothing  can  surely  equal 
the  prettiness  of  their  quaint  Dutch  holi- 
day dress,  with  the  spotless  white  aprons, 
sometimes  a  kerchief,  the  curious  fulness 
of  the  petticoats,  and  the  fair  and  pretty 
faces  set  off  by  the  close,  rich  headdress. 
The  weights  these  women  carry  are  some- 
thing beyond  belief.  I  saw  a  young 
woman  shoulder  a  box  and  march  off  with 
it  as  though  it  were  empty  and  not  full; 
and  the  Dutch  housemaid,  a  girl  of  seven- 
teen, lifts  up  and  empties  a  large  travel- 
ling-bath full  of  water  with  perfect  ease, 
and  as  often  as  not  brings  it  into  the 
room  full  instead  of  filling  it  where  it 
stands. 

The  Dutch,  mostly  Calvinists,  observe 
Sunday  more  strictly  than  any  country 
after  our  own  —  though  they  enjoy  music 
and  make  a  very  innocent  holiday  of  the 
evening,  sauntering  about  often  arm  in 
arm;  and  when  two  girls,  dressed,  as  they 


always  are,  in  the  immensely  full  and 
stiffened  petticoats,  walk  close  together,  it 
natifrally  follows  that  these  same  petti- 
coats stick  out  very  oddly  upon  the  oppo- 
site sides.  They  are  most  regular  in  their 
attendance  in  church,  both  morning  and 
afternoon  ;  and  no  prettier  sight  exists 
than  that  afforded  on  Sunday  at  Scheven- 
ingen, especially  on  a  christening  Sunday, 
when  the  handsome  young  mothers,  sur- 
rounded with  sympathetic  friends,  march 
to  church  carrying  the  infants.  Nothing 
strikes  us  more  than  the  care  taken  of 
young  children  in  Holland,  and  the  ex- 
treme cleanliness  and  tidiness  of  even  the 
poorest  children;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
a  christening,  the  robes  are  beautiful,  so 
well  and  richlv  embroidered,  and  so  ex- 
quisitely  "got  up."  But  going  through 
the  streets,  you  see  but  little  of  the  robes 
or  the  babies,  because  the  mother  wears  a 
christening-cloth  — a  long  square  of  finely 
embroidered  muslin  trimmed  with  lace, 
which  is  pinned  to  her  shoulders  and  falls 
to  her  feet,  and  under  which  the  baby  in 
her  arms  is  completely  concealed.  These 
cloths  are,  like  most  of  the  head-dresses, 
heirlooms  —  and  are  often  rare  and  costly. 
The  Dutch  women  strike  us  as  being 
very  handsome  ;  even  the  older  women, 
who  are  weather-beaten,  and  have  early 
lost  their  bloom  and  their  youth,  have  fine 
features,  and  the  reserved  and  intellectual 
expression  peculiar  to  them.  They  toil 
unceasingly,  but  with  a  method  and  a 
definite  aim  free  from  hopelessness;  and 
it  is  quite  delightful  to  see  so  little  pov- 
erty. Only  once  have  we  been  directly 
asked  for  help.  An  old  fisherman  told  us 
his  history:  his  wife  had  died  seventeen 
years  before,  anci  his  sons  were  all  dead 
but  one  (two  having  been  drowned),  and 
he  pathetically  showed  us  his  empty  to- 
bacco-pouch, which  his  son  would  fill 
when  he  returned,  and  which  in  the  mean 
time  we  gladly  filled  for  him.  The  Dutch 
are  said  to  love  money;  but  a  thrifty, 
hard-working  people  naturally  have  a  tinge 
of  the  vice  belonging  to  the  correspond- 
ing virtue.  They  often  do  us  a  service 
without  waiting  to  be  paid  for  it,  and  we 
do  not  find  that  any  one  exacts  more  than 
is  just.  We  find  them  particular  and  very 
methodical.  We  get  all  we  stipulate  for; 
and  on  their  side  they  are  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  original  arrangement, 
whatever  it  may  be.  But  it  is  better  to 
have  a  distinct  understanding,  as  to  what 
is  expected  and  what  is  to  pay,  as,  if  any- 
thing has  been  left  vague  and  undefined, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  a  definite 
understanding  afterwards.     We  find  the 
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short  a  distance  lies  between  us  and 
places  we  have  longed  to  see.  To  stand 
on  the  great  Polder  (drained  lake)  near 
Haarlem  ;  to  try  and  realize  the  facts  con- 
nected with  that  immense  enterprise,  and 
that,  where  those  rich  lands  now  give  their 
mass  of  luxuriant  crops,  ships  once  sailed 
and  were  often  tempest-tossed  as  though 
on  the  ocean;  to  see  the  traces  of  tlie. 
great  siege  ;  to  touch  with  reverence  the 
flag  held  by  Kenau  Hasselaar  as  she  led 
her  three  hundred  Amazons  ;  to  see  Franz 
Hals's  masterpieces,  —  in  short,  to  see 
Haarlem,  was  our  cherished  wish,  and 
here  we  were  within  one  short  hour  of  it ! 
There  are  three  ways  of  spanning  the 
two  miles  between  Scheveningen  and  the 
Hague  :  a  steam-tramway,  with  its'  first 
and  second  class;  a  gondola,  which  bears 
you  romantically  through  the  windings  of 
a  canal,  taking  an  hour  and  a  half  to  do 
what  you  can  accomplish  the  other  way  in 
twenty  minutes  :  and  an  unfashionable 
horse-tram,  which  we  prefer  often,  be- 
cause the  way  lies  under  an  avenue  of 
trees,  and  is  very  pretty,  and  also  because 
in  its  more  homely  manners  it  conveys 
many  a  bourgeoises  who  with  a  little  en- 
couragement tells  us  much  that  is  inter- 
esting. The  horse-tramway  deposits  us 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  associate  "  be- j  in  the  centre  of  the  Hague,  and  we  change 
cause  of  French."  He  makes  it  an  act  j  trains,  and  are  taken  on  to  the  Holland- 
of  virtue  also  to  avoid  Tompkins,  which  j  sche  Spoorweg  (railway).  Every  one 
act  lasts  twenty-four  hours.     Mutual  dis-  i  shows  us  very  great  kindness,  and  an  anx- 


people,  as  the  days  go  on,  civil,  willing, 
and  obliging,  and'  learn  to  respect  their 
self-restraint  and  self-reliance.  At  all 
seaside  places  we  have  always  had  a  com- 
passionate feeling  for  mankind.  When 
he  has  plunged  into  the  sea  in  the  early' 
morning,  has  shown  himself  in  the  light 
of  a  good  father,  and  taken  his  progeny 
for  walks,  and  conceived  it  his  duty  to 
show  them  the  sea  anemones  and  shell- 
fish, perhaps  even  the  different  seaweeds, 
he  finds  his  time  hangs  rather  heavily 
upon  his  hands.  He  is  bereft  of  his  club, 
his  occupations,  and  his  amusements  ;  he 
probably  does  not  know  a  soul  to  talk  to  : 
he  ends  by  seeing  all  the  discomforts  of  his 
position,  and  is  not  recompensed  as  fully 
as  he  might  be  by  the  cheerful  sight  of 
the  brown  faces  of  his  offspring.  Abroad, 
his  sufferings  are  more  severe.  He  goes 
to  a  French  watering-place  with  the  in- 
tention of  killing  the  proverbial  birds  and 
giving  his  children  sea  air,  and  that  for- 
eign residence  which  more  readily  than 
anything  else  unlocks  the  English  tongue 
of  childhood.  He  hates  the  food,  which 
is  to  him  mysterious,  and  he  detests  his 
bed.  He  is  surprised  to  see  Tompkins, 
his  nearest  neighbor,  and  Tompkins  is 
surprised  to  see  him.     The  children  are 


comfort  draws  them  together;  the  chil 
dren  soon  break  the  rule,  and  the  English 
tongue  reigns  once  more  upon  a  "foreign 
strand." 

Still  something  has  been  gained,  if 
France  is  in  question.  The  very  fact  of 
having  bargained  and  bought  things  in 
French  gives  the  children  the  confidence 
necessary  to  break  the  ice.  But  nothing 
can  be  more'  absurd  or  more  futile  than 
the  idea  possessed  by  some  people,  that 
in  Belgium,  as  French  is  the  language  of 
society,  it  must  also  be  the  dialect  of  the 
Flemish  fishermen.  And  yet  only  be- 
cause of  this  can  it  be  that  Ostend,  Blank- 
enberg,  and  other  places  are  so  largely 
patronized  by  English  people,  while  Sche- 
veningen is  left  out  in  the  cold.  Dutch 
—  rich  as  it  is,  interesting  as  it  is  — is  not 
a  passport  any  where :  it  is  of  no  outside 
value.  But  if  the  mistaken  idea  about 
Belgium  be  laid  aside,  and  a  complete 
change  of  sensations  and  the  most  delight- 
ful seabathing  be  sought  for  only,  Sche- 
veningen would  be,  and  will  be,  one  of  the 
most  desirable  places  within  a  few  hours 
of  London. 

it  takes  us  some  time  to  realize  how 


iety  lest  we  should  go  wrong  —  the  driver 
of  our  first  train  getting  down  to  tell  the 
other  he  was  to  show  us  the  ticket-office 
(which  he  did)  on  our  arrival. 

The  train,  though  a  "quick  train,"  goes 
very  slowly  through  the  flat  and  open 
country.  The  wide  canals  are  studded 
with  water-lilies,  both  white  and  yellow, 
and  are  fringed  with  sedges.  Windmills 
follow  each  other  in  very  constant  succes- 
sion. Here  and  there  is  a  wood  and  a 
country-house,  and  the  rich  fields  contain 
quantities  of  the  black  and  white  cows 
which  prevail  in  Holland.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  wood,  and  one  place,  where  a 
small  station  invites  the  train  to  stop,  is 
called  by  a  Dutch  name  signifying  "  the 
place  of  the  singing  of  birds."  The  envi- 
rons of  Haarlem  are  very  pretty:  the  look 
of  luxuriance  which  the  crops  have  on 
these  "  drained  lakes  "  always  points  them 
out.  Here  the  lake  was  eleven  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  took  twelve  years  to 
drain — about  one  thousand  million  tons 
of  water  having  to  be  pumped  out  of  it; 
but  the  million  of  money  this  grand 
scheme  cost  was  very  soon  repaid  by  the 
cultivation. 
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The  centre  of  interest  for  us,  of  course, 
lies  in  the  great  church  and  the  town 
hall.  We  timed  our  visit  so  as  to  hear 
the  magnificent  organ,  and  the  richness  of 
its  tone  is  unsurpassed  ;  but  the  church, 
in  itself  a  grand  building,  is  cruelly  de- 
spoiled and  bare.  This  is  partly  because 
at  the  time  of  the  great  siege  some  of  its 
statues  and  ornaments  were  used  to  assist 
the  people  to  defend  themselves,  and 
partly  because  the  extreme  Calvinism  of 
the    Protestants   led   them    to    strip   the 

churches  of  ail  that  reminded  them  of  the  |  and  seem  to  read  your  very  thoughts.  A 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  place  is  German  gentleman  complained  of  their 
disfigured  beyond  belief:  the  huge  pillars  being  very  much  alike:  but  I  cannot  say 
are  whitewashed  ;  black  and  white  cover  1  we,  any  of  us,  thought  so.  There  is  an 
everytiiing  that  can  be  painted  ;  the  cen-  individuality,  a  subtle  expression  of  its 
tre  aisle  is  choked  with  hideous  pews  and  own,  in  each  powerful  face.  You  feel  that 
seats,  and  the  people  assembled  to  hear  the  painter  had  that  insight  into  character 
the  orj^an  neither  take  off  their  hats  nor    without    which     portrait -painting    stops 


shall  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  Every 
one  in  the  least  interested  in  art  in  Hol> 
land  speaks  of  these  pictures;  outside 
comparatively  few  people  know  them.  To 
us  he  is  far  beyond  any  painter,  as  a  por- 
trait-painter, we  have  ever  seen,  and  none 
of  the  pictures  bearing  his  name  in  gal- 
leries, except  in  Amsterdam,  are  equal  to 
these.  The  first  impression  was,  that  we 
had  never  seen  real  portrait-painting  be- 
fore. His  people  live  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary way;  their  eyes  look  through  you, 
and  seem  to  read  your  very  thoughts. 


show  the  smallest  reverence  —  at  inter- 
vals talking,  laughing,  and  nodding  to 
their  acquaintances.  The  same  absence 
of  reverence  prevails  externally  (but,  as 
far  as  this  goes,  we  have  often  felt  this 
keenly  as  regards  some  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful cathedrals  at  home):  the  grand  old 
walls  are  used  as  backgrounds  to  shabby 
little  shops  and  sheds  (even  a  small  stable 
clinging  to  it),  all  of  which  surroundings 
go  far  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  gran- 
deur of  the  building. 

With  a  feeling  of  disappointment  we 
went  to  the  old  Stadt  Huis  (Town  Hall), 
and  here  all  exceeded  our  expectations. 
It  is  a  most  wonderful  old  building,  and 
in  perfect  preservation.  As  we  trod  the 
boards  of  the  Council  Chamber,  it  was 
easy  to  imagine  the  commotion  there  in 
1572,  when  in  December  the  siege  began, 
and  the  burgomeister,  getting  anxious 
and  cowardly,  fled,  leaving  the  people  to 
prove  their  heroism  for  seven  long 
months.  The  most  prominent  figure  of 
the  defence,  Kenau,  was  a  widow,  and 
she  got  those  three  hundred  women  to- 
gether who  did  such  good  service  under 
her  leadership. 

The  old  house  has  a  great  many  relics 
of  that  grand  if  ineffectual  struggle  — 
stone  balls,  some  of  the  pikes  and  guns 
used,  and  the  torn  flags,  with  much  be- 
sides. Certainly  never  was  it  our  good 
fortune  to  see  more  really  interesting 
things.  They  are  all  kept  in  an  old  room, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
room.  A  picture  of  Kenau  is  there  —  a 
plain,  determined-looking  woman,  with  an 
upright  figure  and  a  composed  and  self- 
reliant  air. 

The  pictures  by  Franz  Hals  must  be 
seen,  because,  unless  they  are  seen,  we 


short  of  being  at  all  interesting. 

Studying  those  marvellous  pictures  was 
a  sort  of  revelation.  There  are  but  two 
portraits  I  have  seen  lately  that  in  my 
mind  have  something  of  the  same  inde- 
finable power,  Millais's  portrait  of  Glad- 
stone, and  Bisschof's  of  Motley  the  his- 
torian, which  latter  hangs  in  the  Japanese 
room  in  the  palace  near  the  Hague.  The 
coloring  in  Hals's  pictures  is  splendid, 
and  they  are  all  painted  with  a  freedom 
and  ease  which  gives  the  idea  that  he 
knew  his  power,  and  revelled  in  it.  He 
lived  before  Rembrandt.  His  pictures 
are  so  absolutely  real,  that  they  would 
repay  a  long  and  wearisome  journey,  and 
Haarlem  is  twelve  hours  from  London. 

Once  we  had  left  the  market-place  and 
the  surrounding  old  buildings,  it  was 
much  more  difficult  to  realize  the  story  of 
tlie  siege  ;  there  is  such  an  air  of  repose 
and  tranquillity  about  the  place.  Was  it 
really  here  that  the  Spaniards,  when  by 
treachery  they  had  got  into  the  town, 
kept  five  executioners  and  their  assistants 
at  work  for  days.-*  All  looks  so  fair  and 
calm  ;  flowers  bloom  as  they  should  do  at 
Haarlem.  The  quiet  waters  flow  on,  all 
is  bright  and  peaceful,  but  we  think  that 
the  past  struggle  has  left  its  impress  on 
the  faces  of  the  inhabitants  as  on  their 
bearing  and  character.  They  have  more 
the  reflective  expression  of  a  people  with 
a  past  history  to  be  proud  of,  than  the 
eager  and  expectant  look  of  a  new  people 
with  a  future  and  no  past.  Every  visit  to 
Haarlem  increased  our  admiration  for  it. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  streets  sound 
so  familiar,  that  the  difference,  in  fact, 
was  almost  startling.  Park  Laan  is,  how- 
ever, a  pretty  mixture  of  water,  green- 
sward, and  flower-beds,  stretching  before 
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a  single  row  of  houses:  one  dog-carriaj^e, 
two  women,  and  ourselves  represented 
the  traffic  one  day  when  we  rested  a  fe'w 
moments  there  —rather  a  contrast  to  the 
Park  Lane  we  know  h^o  well. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair,  when  dwelling 
with  so  much  pleasure  on  the  many  de- 
lights of  Holland,  to  pass  over  in  silence 
those  things  which  were  by  no  means  a 
delight.  The  pavements  are  detestable 
in  ail  the  towns,  consisting  of  hard  bricks 
set  up  on  end.  They  punish  the  feet 
most  terribly,  and  make  walking  a  pen- 
ance. One  other  thing  truth  forces  us 
to  confess.  As  in  all  Continental  places, 
and  even  worse  than  in  many,  at  the  least 
expected  moments  odors  anything  but 
savory  assail  you,  —  only  at  Scheveningen 
we  were  entirely  free  from  this  trial,  where 
there  are  no  fields  to  cultivate,  and  noth- 
ing as  yet  to  task  the  energies  of  "drain- 
age commissioners."  No!  there  nothing 
comes  to  spoil  the  perfect  air.  The  sands 
are  thickly  planted  with  bent-grass,  which 
represents  at  present  all  its  vegetation, 
and  no  manuring  is  required. 

Within  a  very  pretty  walk  of  the  Hague 
is  the  palace,  where  the  late  Queen 
Sophia  passed  much  of  her  time,  and 
where,  in  old  days,  Mary  of  Orange  lived. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  cheerful  place.  The 
ball-room  is  painted  throughout  by  Ru- 
bens and  his  pupils.  All  the  paintings 
are  scenes  commemorating  the  triumphs 
of  Frederick  William  ;  and  at  the  very  top 
of  the  dome  by  which  this  salon  is  sur- 
mounted, and  set  into  the  ceiling,  is  a 
portrait  of  his  wife,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  looking  down  approvingly  upon  the 
pictures. 

Not  very  far  from  the  palace  we  were 
shown  over  what  we  particularly  wished 
to  see  —  a  model  Dutch  farm.  Anything 
so  pretty  and  so  exquisitely  neat  we  never 
saw:  red  and  blue,  here  and  there  white 
and  yellow,  were  the  prevailing  colors. 
On  entering  we  were  directly  in  the  kitch- 
en. One  large  corner  was  raised  and 
made  a  platform :  on  this  platform  the 
family  had  their  meals  and  spent  their 
leisure  hours,  which,  judging  from  the 
activity  we  saw,  must  be  few  and  far  be 


a  dairy  !  The  farm  is  famous  for  the 
skim-milk  cheeses  —  not  those  round  red 
cheeses  we  call  Dutch  cheese,  or  the 
Gouda  cheeses,  which  are  considered  in 
Holland  as  inferior  to  others,  but  large, 
rather  flat  cheeses.  The  milk-pans  are 
extremely  deep,  and  narrow  at  the  base, 
and  the  milk  stands  one  day  and  night. 
It  is  then  skimmed,  the  cream  makes  but- 
ter, and  the  whole  of  the  milking  of  the 
day  before  makes  one  cheese.  They 
make  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cheeses 
in  the  year,  all  of  which  go  direct  to  En- 
gland. The  pans  are  all  set  on  the  ground, 
which,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  is 
tiled  and  painted  red. 

The  cow-byres  were  also  all  painted 
red,  walls  and  floors,  except  the  stone 
coping  which  divided  the  mangers  from 
the  cows,  and  this  was  painted  in  red, 
blue,  and  white  stripes.  There  was  no 
division  between  the  cows,  who  are  fas- 
tened by  a  clumsy-looking  but  simple 
contrivance  when  they  inhabit  this  beau- 
tiful home.  Just  now  they  are  out  all  day 
and  night,  and  are  milked  in  the  fields. 
One  thing  all  through  Holland  gives  a 
well-finished  and  pleasant  look. to  all  coun- 
try life,  and  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  out-buildings  of  this  farm  — the  wood- 
work, it  is  so  beautifully  finished.  The 
railings  of  the  outdoor  staircase  to  the 
hay-loft  might  adorn  many  a  gentleman's 
house  in  England  ;  the  bars  are  round 
and  polished  ;  the  commonest  ladders  are 
not  rough  ;  the  gates  are  ornamental  and 
almost  always  painted;  and  the  palings 
are  beautifully  neat.  The  good  vroww 
was  pleased  by  our  keen  appreciation, 
and  led  the  way  to  a  very  small  sitting- 
room  (which  is  never  used),  to  show  us  a 
glass  bookcase.  Each  shelf  was  full  of 
silver  ornaments  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  her 'and  her  husband  the  year 
before  on  their  silver  wedding-day.  All 
round  the  place  the  greatest  tidiness  pre- 
vailed. The  cows  are  almost  all  black 
and  white:  you  so  seldom  see  any  other 
color;  when  you  do,  it  is  generally  dun 
color.  They  are  sometimes  a  great  size, 
but  the  most  prevailing  kind  are  not  very 
large.     Here  the  cows  were  very  fine  :  we 


tween  —  for  it  was  a  farm  where  all  the  j  counted  twenty  in  one  field  near  the  farm, 


sons  and  daughters  worked,  and  few  hired 
hands  were  employed.  The  stove  was  a 
perfect  picture  —  bright  as  steel ;  and  the 


and  there  may  have  been  more.  I  wanted 
to  know  how  many  they  kept,  and  was 
told  the  number  varied;  when  they  had  a 


china  plaques  facing  it  (blue  and  white)   good  cow  they  kept  her,  when  they  saw  a 
looked   so  tempting  and  pretty.     All  the  I  good  cow  they  bought  her,  and  when  they 


pails,  etc.,  were  painted  blue,  and  the  iron 
hoops  were  polished  till  they  looked  like 
silver.  The  dairy  was  beautifully  kept, 
but  so  totally  different  from  our  ideas  of 


had  a  bad  cow  they  sold  her. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  air  of 
resemblance  in  the  Dutch  towns  —  the 
canals  and  trees  prevailing  everywhere. 
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The  bricks  in  common  use,  and  the  style 
of  the  picturesque  buildings,  give  a  like- 
ness ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  town  to 
have  ancient  buildings  in  such  excellent 
preservation  as  at  Haarlem  or  Delft;  and 
of  the  many  towns  we  saw,  Delft  will 
always  live  in  our  memory  as  second  to 
Haarlem  in  its  old-world  look,  and  as  first 
in  point  of  beauty.  It  is  a  small  town; 
but  at  every  turn  we  took  it  presented  a 
new  picture.  The  pointed  towers  of  the 
old  gateway  and  some  of  the  other  build- 
ings are  like  some  of  the  towers  at 
Liibeck. 

We  went  to  Delft  on  one  of  those  lovely 
days  of  capricious  sunshine  which  I  al- 
ways think  more  enchanting  than  a  cloud- 
less sky.  It  takes  a  very  short  twenty 
minutes  from  the  Hague,  and  we  arrived 
feeling  a  little  strange,  knowing  not  one 
soul  in  the  place.  Walking  up  the  side  of 
a  canal  which  led  straight  away  from  the 
station,  we  saw  the  name  of  a  Swiss 
watchmaker,  and  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred to  us  to  ask  him  concerning  the 
porcelain  manufactory,  about  which,  even 
so  near  as  the  Hague,  we  could  learn 
nothing.  No  more  successful  idea  could 
have  come  to  us  ;  he  was  the  most  sympa- 
thetic, the  most  friendly  of  men>  His 
French  was  very  Swiss  and  very  rusty, 
but  his  overflowing  good-will,  gave  him 
eloquence.  After  explaining  the  turns 
we  were  to  take,  and  those  we  were  to 
avoid,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  quite  incapable  of  finding  the  place 
—  so  he  called  his  servant,  a  pleasant, 
clean-looking  girl,  and  sent  her  with  us  to 
show  us  the  way. 

It  certainly  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  the  place  —  because  it  is 
level  with  the  street,  and  nothing  about 
the  entrance  marks  it  from  any  other 
house.  A  very  small  and  moA^si  plague 
alone  gives  the  proprietor's  name,  and  the 
words  porzelan  fabrik  have  to  be  looked 
for.  The  mission  of  his  servant  did  not 
end  here:  she  interviewed  the  foreman, 
explained  what  we  wanted,  and  only  left 
us  when  quite  certain  ail  was  thoroughly 
arranged. 

As  we  could  see  nothins:  duringf  the 
men's  dinner  hour,  we  bade  her  good-bye 
and  walked  about  quite  charmed  by  the 
still  beauty  of  everything.  Every  one 
was  having  his  midday  meal ;  the  horses 
stood  with  the  one  loosened  trace  to  pre- 
vent their  running  off  —  a  precaution 
which  looks  so  unnecessary  when  you  see 
the  absolute  contentment  with  which  they 
stand  stock-still,  apparently  too  sleepy  to 
do  more   than   idly  reach  a  mouthful   of 


hay  or  grass,  and  whisk  a  tail  the  worse 
for  wear  in  remonstrance  when  a  pecul- 
iarly aggressive  fly  annoys  them.  The 
barges  went  slowly  on.  We  found  it  was 
time  to  go  back  to  the  fabrik^  and  saun- 
tered down  the  street,  pausing  at  the 
bridges  to  take  note  of  the  different  long 
vistas  made  by  the  lopped  trees.  At  the 
fabrik  we  were  received  by  the  son  of 
the  proprietor,  a  very  pleasant  and  well- 
bred  man,  speaking  the  most  excellent 
English,  and  he  showed  us  over  every 
corner  of  it. 

The  first  intelligence  he  gave  us  was 
rather  a  shock  to  our  feelings.  The  clay 
all  comes  from  England,  and  is  the  same 
as  that  used  by  Minton.  This  is  wh}-- 
Delft  is  very  dear  —  dearer  than  the  Dres- 
den china  at  Meissen.  It  is  also  very 
much  less  durable,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
two  can  be  compared.  The  modern  Meis- 
sen china  is  excellent  for  wear  and  tear, 
and  is  as  nearly  unbreakable  as  china  can 
be ;  but  though  modern  Delft  is  not  prized, 
there  is  a  particular  attraction  in  it  to  all 
of  us,  —  the  creamy  tone  and  the  extreme 
softness  of  the  color  make  it  quite  unlike 
any  other  china.  The  building  in  which 
the  whole  manufacture  is  carried  on  is  the 
same  as  that  used  in  old  days.  For  many 
years  nothing  was  done,  and  the  whole 
place  was  shut  up.  Five  years  ago,  the 
enterprise  of  the  present  manufacturer 
started  it  fresh  on  the  old  premises.  The 
intelligent  gentleman  who  showed  us  ev- 
erything is  ambitious,  and  hopes  at  no 
distant  day  to  add  to  what  is  done  at 
present  the  revival  of  the  old  coarse 
grey  pottery,  of  such  value  in  the  eyes  of 
connoisseurs,  as  works  of  art  and  for 
ornament.  Every  one  acquainted  with 
Delft  knows  that  it  is  the  most  fragile 
china  in  the  world,  whether  as  regards  its 
finer  kind  or  the  earthenware.  Indeed, 
on  this  account  so  little  of  the  real  old 
Delft  is  left  to  tell  its  story,  that  it  is, 
when  genuine,  priceless  from  its  extreme 
rarity. 

All  china  manufactories  are  alike. 
Here  the  extraordinary  tumble-down 
buildings  were  more  interesting  to  us, 
from  the  associations  they  carried,  than 
the  bravest  new  buildings  could  have 
been.  The  oldest  man  who  was  working 
there  had  begun  his  work  in  the  old  fac- 
tory  sixty  years  ago,  and  had  been  of 
great  use  to  the  new  enterprise.  One 
difference  lies  in  the  blue  china-painting 
here  and  at  Meissen.  There  the  ziuiebel 
(onion  pattern)  is  printed,  and  then  touched 
by  hand  :  here  all  is  hand-painted,  and 
there  is  no  printing.     Another  thing  here 
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struck  us  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  at  Meissen  — an  arrangement 
of  magnets  to  attract  the  iron  in  the  clay 
as  it  passes  them  in  its  liquid  state. 
There  is  a  small  but  very  choice  collec- 
tion of  china  kept  in  the  showroom  — 
china  from  real  old  Delft  to  Worcester, 
Dresden,  etc. ;  and  a  good  many  of  the 
antique  shapes  are  most  admirably  repro- 
duced both  in  form  and  color;  and  put- 
ting them  side  by  side,  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  which  was  which.  It  was  altogether 
a  very  interesting  and  enjoyable  visit, 
which  we  were  delighted  to  have  accom- 
plished. No  china  is  sold  at  the  factory 
itself;  but  there  is  a  depot  of  it  in  the 
town,  where  anything  can  be  ordered  or 
purchased. 

We  wanted  to  see  the  "  new  "  church, 
which  was  built  in  1331,  with  the  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  our  William  the 
First,  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  in  search- 
ing for  an  open  door,  had  another  of  the 
many  proofs  we  received  of  the  extreme 
kindness  of  the  Dutch  to  strangers.  A 
lady  who  had  noticed  us  going  round  and 
finding  every  door  shut,  ran  all  round  by 
one  of  the  bridges,  and  arrived  breathless 
to  tell  us  where  the  sacristan  lived.  "I 
saw  you  were  strangers,"  she  said,  with  a 
pretty  smile,  "and  came  to  assist  you." 
Before  we  could  thank  her  in  adequate 
terms,  she  had  gone.  The  monument  is 
splendid  ;  it  is  in  black  and  white  marble ; 
and  the  little  dog  that  saved  his  life  is 
lying  at  the  feet  of  the  prince.  The 
figures  at  the  corners  are  very  spirited 
and  well  modelled.  It  is  here  that  all  the 
royal  family  are  interred;  "thirty-six 
kings  and  queens,"  the  sacristan  said 
proudly,  "lie  underneath." 

Except  this  monument,  there  is  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  church.  The  propor- 
tions of  these  old  churches  are  always 
fine,  but  the  universal  black  and  white 
color  gives  a  cold  and  formal  look.  The 
old  church  has  a  very  leaning  tower,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  same  state  for 
many  generations  :  it  is  caused  by  a  sink- 
ing in  the  foundations.  It  is  always 
difficult  to  remember  how  much  of  this 
extraordinary  country  has  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  and  what  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  it  has  been.  Besides  the  craving 
appetite  of  the  sea  (and  it  must  be  remern- 
bered  that  great  part  of  Holland  is  be- 
low the  sea-level),  it  has  the  Rhine,  the 
Scheldt,  the  IVleuse,  the  Ysel,  the  Waal, 
and  the  Leek  to  take  precautions  against. 
It  is  much  too  large  a  subject  to  touch 
upon  in  a  sketch  like  the  present ;  but  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  engineering 


works  required,  to  understand  how  the 
laws  have  to  be  made  to  meet  the  emer- 
gencies always  possible,  and  to  be  able  to 
do  proper  honor  to  the  indomitable  energy 
of  the  Dutch  people,  there  are  many  avail- 
able books  ;  and  a  concise  and  very  clear 
account  by  Lord  Thurlow  should  be  stud- 
ied. The  water-staat  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  the  government.  Only  one 
part  of  the  laws  affects  travellers,  and  that 
is  one  which  summons,  if  need  be,  every 
man,  woman,  or  child  residing  in  the 
country,  "to  assist  in  repelling  an  inva- 
sion of  the  sea,"  and  in  repairing  the 
weak  spot  of  any  dike  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  can  safely  say  that  had  such 
an  emergency  arisen,  we  all  would  have 
done  our  very  best ! 

Katwyk  am  See  is  at  present  a  small 
sea-bathing  place  in  its  extreme  infancy, 
and  not  worth  a  visit.  The  fishing  vil- 
lage, unlike  fair  Scheveningen,  is  dingy 
and  dirty.  There  are  a  few  small  and 
very  second-rate  hotels,  and  a  limited 
beach  unpleasantly  near  the  village,  the 
odors  of  which  are  most  unsavory.  Peo- 
ple sometimes  talked  of  a  future  for  Kat- 
wyk, but  it  wants  space,  as  the  whole 
extent  is  too  much  hemmed  in. 

No:  the  place  for  which  probably  a 
great  future  looms  is  Zandvoort,  or  Zand- 
poort  as  it  is  often  spelt.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral outlet  for  the  residents  of  Haarlem 
and  Amsterdam  (which  is  only  twenty 
minutes  from  Haarlem).  Here  is  much 
that  reminds  one  of  Scheveningen  —  the 
immense  stretch  of  sandy  dunes,  the 
shelving  beach,  and  the  grand  sweep  of 
the  rippling  sea.  But  at  present  it  lacks 
much  that  its  fairer  neighbor  has;  and 
though  the  neighborhood  of  Haarlem  is 
well  wooded  and  beautiful,  the  woods  and 
shade  do  not  extend  above  half-way  to 
Zandvoort,  and  the  delight  of  shady  walks, 
and  the  song  of  birds,  accessible  in  a  few 
moments  from  the  Scheveningen  beach, 
is  beyond  a  walk  for  most  people  at  Zand- 
voort. There  are  some  huge  hotels;  and 
life  is  as  dear,  if  not  dearer  than  with  its 
more  fashionable  neighbor.  We  should 
think  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  can 
in  any  way  be  considered  its  rival.  What 
makes  Scheveningen  so  delightful  a  resi- 
dence is,  that  you  have  within  a  few  mo- 
ments everything  the  heart  of  man  can 
wish  for.  Society,  antiquities,  art-treas- 
ures, and  a  thousand  subjects  of  interest, 
besides  natural  beauty.  "Society"  re- 
quires one  or  two  introductions.  The 
Dutch,  like  the  Belgians  and  ourselves, 
do  not  rush  into  acquaintance;  but  if 
society  is  wished  for,  one  or  two  intro- 
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ductions  will  bring  many  more.  We  shall 
always  remember  the  daily  gatherings  at 
one  lovely  spot,  where  we  were  made 
welcome,  and  where,  in  the  gardens,  near 
courts  devoted  to  lawn-tennis,  begonias 
on  a  gijjantic  scale  filled  the  beds,  set  off 
by  the  thick  woods  behind  them. 

No  doubt  the  Dutch  may  have  many 
faults;  but  looking  at  them,  no  one  can 
deny  that  some  of  the  finest  types  of  hu- 
manity are  to  be  seen  among  them. 
Watching  their  faces  you  can  see  and  bet- 
ter understand  the  natures  which  braved 
so  much.  From  this  small  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface,  how  many  naval  heroes 
have  sprung!  and  what  a  history  of  en- 
durance, of  patient  struggling  against 
adverse  circumstances!  Inch  by  inch 
they  fought  and  still  fight  with  the  sea 
for  the  land  they  live  in.  The  Spanish 
invasion  —  the  endless  points  in  their 
history  —  have  surely  something  to  do 
with  the  steadfast,  resolute  look  in  their 
eyes.  The  poorer  classes  have  one  mis- 
fortune —  they  have  painfully  shrill,  harsh 
voices.  Luckily  they  are  not  often  raised 
in  anger.  They  look  to  us,  as  they  move 
to  and  fro,  busied  about  their  own  con- 
cerns, in  their  peculiarly  quiet  manner, 
types  of  the  strength  which  lies  in  pa- 
tience. Fortitude  and  patience  have 
gained  them  a  glorious  name  in  the  past; 
and  it  doubtless  will  continue  to  do  so; 
and  if  a  time  should  ever  come  when  the 
future  calls  forth  the  same  great  qualities, 
once  more  the  world  will  look  on,  marvel, 
and  admire. 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
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In  anything  fit  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  reading,  the  process  itself  should  be 
absorbing  and  voluptuous;  we  should 
gloat  over  a  book,  be  rapt  clean  out  of 
ourselves,  and  rise  from  the  perusal,  our 
mind  filled  with  the  busiest,  kaleidoscopic 
dance  of  images,  incapable  of  sleep  or  of 
continuous  thought.  The  words,  if  the 
book  be  eloquent,  should  run  thencefor- 
ward in  our  ears  like  the  noise  of  break- 
ers, or  the  story,  if  it  be  a  story,  repeat 
itself  in  a  thousand  colored  pictures  to 
the  eye.  It  was  for  this  last  pleasure 
that  we  read  so  closely,  and  loved  our 
books  so  dearly,  in  the  bright,  troubled 
period  of  boyhood.  Eloquence  and 
thought,  character  and  conversation,  were 
but  obstacles  to  brush  aside  as  we  dug 
blithely   after  a  certain  sort  of  incident, 


like  a  pig  for  truflles.  For  my  part,  I 
liked  a  story  to  begin  with  an  old  wayside 
inn  where,  '*  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
17 — ,"  several  gentlemen  in  three-cocked 
hats  were  playing  bowls.  A  friend  of 
mine  preferred  the  Malabar  coast  in  a 
storm,  with  a  ship  beating  to  windward, 
and  a  scowling  fellow  of  Herculean  pro- 
portions striding  along  the  beach  :  he,  to 
be  sure,  was  a  pirate.  This  was  further 
afield  than  my  home-keeping  fancy  loved 
to  travel,  and  designed  altogether  for  a 
larger  canvas  than  the  tales  that  I  af- 
fected. Give  me  a  highwayman  and  I 
was  full  to  the  brim ;  a  Jacobite  would  do, 
but  the  highwayman  was  my  favorite 
dish.  I  can  still  hear  that  merry  clatter 
of  the  hoofs  along  the  moonlit  lane  ;  night 
and  the  coming  of  day  are  still  related  in 
my  mind  with  the  doings  of  John  Rann  or 
Jerry  Abershaw ;  and  the  words  "post- 
chaise,"  the  "great  North  road,"  "  ostler," 
and  "nag"  still  sound  in  my  ears  like 
poetry.  One  and  all,  at  least,  and  each 
with  his  particular  fancy,  we  read  story- 
books in  childhood,  not  for  eloquence  or 
character  or  thought,  but  for  some  quality 
of  the  brute  incident.  That  quality  was 
not  mere  bloodshed  or  wonder.  Although 
each  of  these  was  welcome  in  its  place, 
the  charm  for  the  sake  of  which  we  read 
depended  on  something  different  from 
either.  My  elders  used  to  read  novels 
aloud  ;  and  I  can  still  remember  four  dif- 
ferent passages  which  I  heard,  before  I 
was  ten,  with  the  same  keen  and  lasting 
pleasure.  One  I  discovered  long  after- 
wards to  be  the  admirable  opening  of 
"What  will  he  Do  with  It:"  it  was  no 
wonder  I  was  pleased  with  that.  The 
other  three  still  remain  unidentified.  One 
is  a  little  vague  :  it  was  about  a  dark,  tall 
house  at  night,  and  people  groping  on  the 
stairs  by  the  light  that  escaped  from  the 
open  door  of  a  sick-room.  In  another,  a 
lover  left  a  ball,  and  went  walking  in  a 
cool,  dewy  park,  whence  he  could  watch 
the  lighted  windows  and  tlie  figures  of  the 
dancers  as  they  moved.  This  was  the 
most  sentimental  impression  I  think  I  had 
yet  received,  for  a  child  is  somewhat  deaf 
to  the  sentimental.  In  the  last,  a  poet, 
who  had  been  tragically  wrangling  with 
his  wife,  walked  forth  on  the  sea-beach  on 
a  tempestuous  night  and  witnessed  the 
horrors  of  a  wreck.  Different  as  they 
are,  all  these  early  favorites  have  a  com- 
mon note  —  they  have  all  a  touch  of  the 
romantic. 

Drama  is  the  poetry  of  conduct,  ro- 
mance the  poetry  of  circumstance.  The 
pleasure   that   we   take  in  life   is  of  two 
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5orts  —  the  active  and  the  passive.  Now 
^•e  are  conscious  of  a  great  command 
3ver  our  destiny;  anon  we  are  lifted  up 
oy  circumstance,  as  by  a  breaking  wave, 
and  dashed  we  know  not  how  into  the  fu- 
ture. Now  we  are  pleased  by  our  conduct, 
anon  merely  pleased  by  our  surroundings. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  of  these 
modes  of  satisfaction  is  the  more  effec- 
tive, but  the  latter  is  surely  the  more 
constant.  Conduct  is  three  parts  of  life, 
but  it  is  not  all  the  four.  There  is  a  vast 
deal  in  life  and  letters  both  which  is  not 
immoral,  but  simply  a-moral ;  which  either 
does  not  regard  the  human  will  at  all,  or 
deals  with  it  in  obvious  and  healthy  rela- 
tions; where  the  interest  turns,  not  upon 
what  a  man  shall  choose  to  do,  but  on 
how  he  manages  to  do  it ;  not  on  the  pas- 
sionate slips  and  hesitations  of  the  con- 
science, but  on  the  problems  of  the  body 
and  of  the  practical  intelligence,  in  clean, 
open  air  adventure,  the  shock  of  arms,  or 
the  diplomacy  of  life.  With  such  mate- 
rial as  this  it  is  impossible  to  build  a  play, 
for  the  serious  theatre  exists  solely  on 
moral  grounds,  and  is  a  standing  proof  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  human  con- 
science. But  it  is  possible  to  build,  upon 
this  ground,  the  most  joyous  of  verses, 
and  the  most  lively,  beautiful,  and  buoy- 
ant tales. 

One  thing  in  life  calls  for  another ;  there 
is  a  fitness  in  events  and  places.  The 
sight  of  a  pleasant  arbor  puts  it  in  our 
mind  to  sit  there.  One  place  suggests 
work,  another  idleness,  a  third  early  ris- 
ing and  long  rambles  in  the  dew.  The 
effect  of  night,  of  any  flowing  water,  of 
lighted  cities,  of  the  peep  of  day,  of  ships, 
of  the  open  ocean,  calls  up  in  the  mind  an 
army  of  anonymous  desires  and  pleas- 
ures. Something,  we  feel,  should  hap- 
pen ;  we  know  not  what,  yet  we  proceed 
in  quest  of  it.  And  many  of  the  happiest 
hours  of  life  fleet  by  us  in  this  vain  atten- 
dance on  the  genius  of  the  place  and  mo- 
ment. It  is  thus  that  tracts  of  young  fir, 
and  low  rocks  that  reach  into  deep  sound- 
ings, particularly  torture  and  delight  me. 
Something  must  have  happened  in  such 
places,  and  perhaps  ages  back,  to  mem- 
bers of  my  race ;  and  when  I  was  a  child 
1  tried  in  vain  to  invent  appropriate  games 
for  them,  as  I  still  try,  just  as  vainly,  to 
fit  them  with  the  proper  story.  Some 
places  speak  distinctly.  Certain  dank 
gardens  cry  aloud  for  a  murder;  certain 
old  houses  demand  to  be  haunted  ;  cer- 
tain coasts  are  set  apart  for  shipwreck. 
Other  spots  again  seem  to  abide  their 
destiny,    suggestive     and     impenetrable, 


"  miching  mallecho."  The  inn  at  Burford 
Bridge,  with  its  arbors  and  green  garden 
and  silent,  eddying  river  —  though  it  is 
known  already  as  the  place  where  Keats 
finished  his  ''  Endymion "  and  Nelson 
parted  from  his  Emma — still  seems  to 
wait  the  coming  of  the  appropriate  legend. 
Within  these  ivied  walls,  behind  these  old 
green  shutters,  some  further  business 
smoulders,  waiting  for  its  hour.  The  old 
Hawes  Inn  at  the  Queen's  Ferry  is  an- 
other. There  it  stands,  apart  from  the 
town,  beside  the  pier,  in  a  climate  of  its 
own,  half  inland,  half  marine  —  in  front, 
the  ferry  bubbling  with  the  tide  and  the 
guardship  swinging  to  her  anchor;  be- 
hind, the  old  garden  with  the  trees. 
Americans  seek  it  already  for  the  sake  of 
Lovel  and  Oldbuck,  who  dined  there  at 
the  beginning  of  "The  Antiquary."  But 
you  need  not  tell  me  —  that  is  not  all; 
there  is  some  story,  unrecorded  or  not  yet 
complete,  which  must  express  the  mean- 
ing of  that  inn  more  fully.  So  it  is  with 
names  and  faces;  so  it  is  with  incidents 
that  are  idle  and  inconclusive  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  seem  like  the  beginning  of 
some  Cjuaint  romance,  which  the  all-care- 
less author  leaves  untold.  How  many  of 
these  romances  have  we  not  seen  deter- 
mine at  their  birth;  how  many  people 
have  met  us  with  a  look  of  meaning  in 
their  eye,  and  sunk  at  once  into  idle  ac- 
quaintances ;  to  how  many  places  have 
we  not  drawn  near,  with  express  intima- 
tions—  "here  my  destiny  awaits  me"  — 
and  we  have  but  dined  there  and  passed 
by  !  I  have  lived  both  at  the  Hawes  and 
Burford  in  a  perpetual  flutter,  on  the  heels, 
as  it  seemed,  of  some  adventure  that 
should  justify  the  place;  but  though  the 
feeling  had  me  to  bed  at  night  and  called 
me  again  at  morning  in  one  unbroken 
round  of  pleasure  and  suspense,  nothing 
befell  me  in  either  worth  remark.  The 
man  or  the  hour  had  not  yet  come  ;  but 
some  day,  I  think,  a  boat  shall  put  off 
from  the  Queen's  Ferry,  fraught  with  a 
dear  cargo,  and  some  frosty  night  a 
horseman,  on  a  tragic  errand,  rattle  with 
his  whip  upon  the  green  shutters  of  the 
inn  at  Burford. 

Now,  this  is  one  of  the  natural  appe- 
tites with  which  any  lively  literature  has 
to  count.  The  desire  for  knowledge,  I 
had  almost  added  the  desire  for  meat,  is 
not  more  deeply  seated  than  this  demand 
for  fit  and  striking  incident.  The  dullest 
of  clowns  tells,  or  tries  to  tell,  himself  a 
story,  as  the  feeblest  of  children  uses  in- 
vention in  his  play  ;  and  even  as  the  im- 
aginative   grown    person,  joining  in  the 
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game,  at  once  enriches  it  with  many  de- 
lightful circumstances,  the  great  creative 
writer  shows  us  the  realization  and  the 
apotheosis  of  the  daydreams  of  common 
men.  His  stories  may  be  nourished  with 
the  realities  of  life,  but  their  true  mark  is 
to  satisfy  the  nameless  longings  of  the 
reader  and  to  obey  the  ideal  laws  of  the 
daydream.  The  right  kind  of  thing 
siiould  fall  out  in  the  right  kind  of  place; 
the  right  kind  of  thing  should  follow;  and 
not  only  the  characters  talk  aptly  and 
think  naturally,  but  all  the  circumstances 
in  a  tale  answer  one  to  another  like  notes 
in  music.  The  threads  of  a  story  come 
from  time  to  time  together  and  make  a 
picture  in  the  web;  the  characters  fall 
from  time  to  time  into  some  attitude  to 
each  other  or  to  nature,  which  stamps  the 
story  home  like  an  illustration.  Crusoe 
recoiling  from  the  footprint,  Achilles 
shouting  over  against  the  Trojans, 
Ulysses  bending  the  great  bow,  Christian 
running  with  his  fingers  in  his  ears,  these 
are  each  culminating  moments  in  the 
legend,  and  each  has  been  printed  on  the 
mind's  eye  forever.  Other  things  we 
may  forget ;  we  may  forget  the  words, 
although  they  are  beautiful;  we  may  for- 
get the  author's  comment,  although  per- 
haps it  was  ingenious  and  true  ;  but  these 
epoch-making  scenes,  which  put  the  last 
mark  of  truth  upon  a  story  and  fill  up, 
at  one  blow,  our  capacity  for  sympathetic 
pleasure,  we  so  adopt  into  the  very  bosom 
of  our  mind  that  neither  time  nor  tide  can 
efface  or  weaken  the  impression.  This, 
then,  is  the  plastic  part  of  literature  :  to 
embody  character,  thought,  or  emotion  in 
some  act  or  attitude  that  shall  be  remark- 
ably striking  to  the  mind's  eye.  This  is 
the  highest  and  hardest  thing  to  do  in 
words  ;  the  thing  which,  once  accom- 
plished, equally  delights  the  schoolboy 
and  the  sage,  and  makes,  in  its  own 
right,  the  quality  of  epics.  Compared 
with  this,  all  other  purposes  in  litera- 
ture, except  the  purely  lyrical  or  the 
purely  philosophic,  are  bastard  in  na- 
ture, facile  of  execution,  and  feeble  in 
result.  It  is  one  thing  to  write  about  the 
inn  at  Burford,  or  to  describe  scenery 
with  the  word-painters;  it  is  quite  another 
to  seize  on  the  heart  of  the  suggestion 
and  make  a  country  famous  with  a  legend. 
It  is  one  thing  to  remark  and  to  dissect, 
with  the  most  cutting  logic,  the  complica- 
tions of  life,  and  of  the  human  spirit;  it 
is  quite  another  to  give  them  body  and 
blood  in  the  story  of  Ajax  or  of  Hamlet. 
The  first  is  literature,  but  the  second  is 
something  besides,  for  it  is  likewise  art. 


English  people  of  the  present  day  are 
apt,  I  know  not  why,  to  look  somewhat 
down  on   incident,  and  reserve  their  ad- 
miration for  the  clink  of  tea-spoons  and 
the  accents  of  the  curate.     It  is  thought 
clever  to  write  a  novel  with  no  story  at 
all,  or  at  least  with  a  very  dull  one.     Re- 
duced even  to  the  lowest  terms,  a  certai 
interest  can  be  communicated  by  the  an 
of  narrative;    a  sense  of  human  kinsbi 
stirred ;  and  a  kind  of  monotonous  fitnes 
comparable  to  the  words  and  air  of  "  Sai 
dy's  Mull,"  preserved  among  the  infinite 
imal  occurrences  recorded.     Some  peopl 
work,  in  this  manner,  with  even  a  stron 
touch.     Mr.  Trollope's  inimitable  clergy 
men    naturally  arise  to  the   mind  in  thi 
connection.     But  even  Mr.  Trollope  doe 
not  confine  himself  to  chronicling  smal 
beer.     Mr.    Crawley's   collision  with    th 
bishop's    wife,  Mr.    Melnotte  dallying  i 
the   deserted    banquet-room,   are   typica 
incidents,    epically    conceived,   fitly    em 
bodying  a  crisis.     If  Rawdon  Crawley' 
blow  were  not  delivered,  "Vanity  Fair*' 
would  cease  to  be  a  work  of  art.     Tha 
scene  is    the  chief  ganglion  of  the  tale^ 
and   the  discharge  of  energy  from  Raw- 
don's  fist  is  the  reward  and  consolation  o' 
the  reader.     The  end  of  "  Esmond  "  is 
yet   wider    excursion    from   the   author' 
customary  fields;  the  scene  at  Castlewoo 
is  pure  Dumas  ;  the  great  and  wily  En 
glish  borrower   has  here  borrowed   fro 
the   great,  unblushing    French   tliief;    a 
usual,   he  has   borrowed   admirably  well 
and  the  breaking  of  the  sword  rounds  o" 
the   best  of  all  his  books    with  a  manly, 
martial   note.     But   perhaps  nothing  ca 
more  strongly  illustrate  the  necessity  fo 
marking  incident  than  to  compare  the  liv- 
ing fame  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  with  th 
discredit  of  "Clarissa  Harlowe."     "Cla- 
rissa" is  a  book  of  a  far  more  startlin 
import,   worked   out,  on  a  great  canvas 
with    inimitable   courage   and  unflae^in 
art;   it  contains    wit,   character,  passion 
plot,  conversations  full  of  spirit   and  in 
sight,    letters   sparkling   with  unstraine 
humanity;  and  if  the  death  of  the  heroin 
be  somewhat  frigid  and  artificial,  the  las 
days  of  the  hero  strike  the  only  note  O! 
what  we  now  call  Byronism,  between  th 
Elizabethans   and    Byron   himself.      An 
yet  a  little  story  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor, 
with  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  style  nor 
thousandth  part  of  the  wisdom,  explorin 
none  of  the  arcana  of  humanity  and  de- 
prived of  the   perennial  interest  of  love, 
goes  on    from   edition   to    edition,    eve 
young,    while    "Clarissa"   lies   upon  th 
shelves  unread.     A    friend  of    mine, 
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Welsh  blacksmith,  was  twenty-five  years 
old,  and  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
when  he  heard  a  chapter  of  "  Robinson  " 
read  aloud  in  a  farm  kitchen.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  had  sat  content,  huddled  in 
his  ignorance  ;  but  he  left  that  farm  an- 
other man.  There  were  daydreams,  it 
appeared,  divine  daydreams,  written  and 
printed  and  bound,  and  to  be  bought  for 
money  and  enjoyed  at  pleasure.  Down 
he  sat  that  day,  painfully  learned  to  read 
Welsh,  and  returned  to  borrow  the  book. 
It  had  been  lost,  nor  could  he  find  another 
copy  but  one  that  was  in  English.  Down 
he  sat  once  more,  learned  English,  and  at 
length,  and  with  entire  delight,  read 
"Robinson."  It  is  like  the  story  of  a 
love-chase.  If  he  had  heard  a  letter 
from  "  Clarissa,"  would  he  have  been  fired 
with  the  same  chivalrous  ardor.''  I  won- 
der. Yet  "Clarissa"  has  every  quality 
that  can  be  shown  in  prose,  one  alone 
excepted:  pictorial,  or  picture-making  ro- 
mance. While  "  Robinson  "  depends,  for 
the  most  part  and  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  its  readers,  on  the  charm  of 
circumstance. 

In  the  highest  achievements  of  the  art 
of  words,  the  dramatic  and  the  pictorial, 
the  moral  and  romantic  interest  rise  and 
fall  together  by  a  common  and  organic 
law.  Situation  is  animated  with  passion, 
passion  clothed  upon  with  situation. 
Neither  exists  for  itself,  but  each  inheres 
indissolubly  with  the  other.  This  is  high 
art;  and  not  only  the  highest  art  possible 
in  words,  but  the  highest  art  of  all,  since 
it  combines  the  greatest  mass  and  diver- 
sity of  the  elements  of  truth  and  pleas- 
ure. Such  are  epics,  and  the  few  prose 
tales  that  have  the  epic  weight.  But  as 
from  a  school  of  works,  aping  the  crea- 
tive, incident  and  romance  are  ruthlessly 
discarded,  so  may  character  and  drama  be 
omitted  or  subordinated  to  romance. 
There  is  one  book,  for  example,  more 
generally  loved  than  Shakespeare,  that 
captivates  in  childhood,  and  still  delights 
in  age — I  mean  the  "Arabian  Nights" 
—  where  you  shall  look  in  vain  for  moral 
or  for  intellectual  interest.  No  human 
face  or  voice  greets  us  among  that  wooden 
crowd  of  kings  and  genies,  sorcerers  and 
beggarmen.  Adventure,  on  the  mos* 
naked  terms,  furnishes  forth  the  entertain- 
ment and  is  found  enough.  Dumas  ap- 
proaches perhaps  nearest  of  any  modern 
to  these  Arabian  authors  in  the  purely 
material  charm  of  his  romances.  The 
early  part  of  "  Monte  Christo,"  down  to 
the  finding  of  the  treasure,  is  a  piece  of 
perfect    story  -  telling;     the    man    never 
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breathed  who  shared  these  moving  inci- 
dents without  a  tremor;  and  yet  Faria  is 
a  thing  of  packthread  and  Dantes  little 
more  than  a  name.  The  sequel  is  one 
long-drawn  error,  gloomy,  bloody,  unnat- 
ural, and  dull ;  but  as  for  these  early  chap- 
ters, I  do  not  believe  there  is  another 
volume  extant  where  you  can  breathe  the 
same  unmingled  atmosphere  of  romance. 
It  is  very  thin  and  light,  to  be  sure,  as  on 
a  high  mountain  ;  but  it  is  brisk  and  clear 
and  sunny  in  proportion.  I  saw  the.other 
day,  with  envy,  an  old  and  a  very  clever 
lady  setting  forth  on  a  second  or  third 
voyage  into  "  Monte  Christo."  Here  are 
stories,  which  powerfully  affect  the  reader, 
which  can  be  reperused  at  any  age,  and 
where  the  characters  are  no  more  than 
puppets.  The  bony  fist  of  the  showman 
visibly  propels  them  ;  their  springs  are  an 
open  secret;  their  faces  are  of  wood,  their 
bellies  filled  with  bran  ;  and  yet  we  thrill- 
ingly  partake  of  their  adventures.  And 
the  point  may  be  illustrated  still  further. 
The  last  interview  between  Lucy  and 
Richard  Feverell  is  pure  drama ;  more 
than  that,  it  is  the  strongest  scene,  since 
Shakespeare,  in  the  English  tongue. 
Their  first  meeting  by  the  river,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  pure  romance;  it  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  character;  it  might  happen 
to  any  other  boy  and  maiden,  and  be  none 
the  less  delightful  for  the  change.  And 
yet  I  think  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  choose  between  these  passages. 
Thus,  in  the  same  book,  we  may  have  two 
scenes,  each  capital  in  its  order:  in  the 
one,  human  passion,  deep  calling  unto 
deep,  shall  utter  its  genuine  voice ;  in  the 
second,  according  circumstances,  like  in- 
struments in  tune,  shall  build  up  a  trivial 
but  desirable  incident,  such  as  we  love  to 
prefigure  for  ourselves;  and  in  the  end, 
in  spite  of  the  critics,  we  may  hesitate  to 
give  the  preference  to  either.  The  one 
may  ask  more  genius — I  do  not  say  it 
does ;  but  at  least  the  other  dwells  as 
clearly  in  the  memory. 

True  romantic  art,  again,  makes  a  ro- 
mance of  all  things.  It  reaches  into  the 
highest  abstraction  of  the  ideal;  it  does 
not  refuse  the  most  pedestrian  realism. 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  as  realistic  as  it  is 
romantic;  both  qualities  are  pushed  to  an 
extreme,  and  neither  suffers.  Nor  does 
romance  depend  upon  the  material  impor- 
tance of  the  incidents.  To  deal  with 
strong  and  deadly  elements,  banditti,  pi- 
rates, war,  and  murder,  is  to  conjure  with 
great  names,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure, 
to  double  the  disgrace.  The  arrival  of 
Haydn  and  Consuelo  at  the  Canon's  villa 
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is  a  very  trifling  incident ;  yet  we  may 
read  a  dozen  boisterous  stories  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  not  receive  so  fresh 
and  stirring  an  impression  of  adventure. 
It  was  the  scene  of  Crusoe  at  the  wreck, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  so  bewitched 
my  blacksmith.  Nor  is  the  fact  surpris- 
ing. Every  single  article  the  castaway 
recovers  from  the  hulk  is  "a  joy  forever  " 
to  the  man  who  reads  of  them.  They  are 
the  things  he  ought  to  find,  and  the  bare 
enumeration  stirs  the  blood.  I  found  a 
glimmer  of  the  same  interest  the  other 
day  in  a  new  book,  "The  Sailor's  Sweet- 
heart," by  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  The  whole 
business  of  the  brig  "Morning  Star"  is 
very  rightly  felt  and  spiritedly  written; 
but  the  clothes,  the  books,  and  the  money 
satisfy  the  reader's  mind  like  things  to 
eat.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the  old 
cut-and-dry,  legitimate  interest  of  treasure 
trove.  But  even  treasure  trove  can  be 
made  dull.  There  are  few  people  who 
have  not  groaned  under  the  plethora  of 
goods  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson,  that  dreary  family. 
They  found  article  after  article,  creature 
after  creature,  from  milk  kine  to  pieces  of 
ordnance,  a  whole  consignment;  but  no 
informing  taste  had  presided  over  the  se- 
lection, there  was  no  smack  or  relish  in 
the  invoice;  and  all  these  riches  left  the 
fancy  cold.  The  box  of  goods  in  Verne's 
"Mysterious  Island"  is  another  case  in 
point :  there  was  no  gusto  and  no  glamor 
about  that;  it  might  have  come  from  a 
shop.  But  the  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  Australian  sovereigns  on  board  the 
"  Morning  Star"  fell  upon  me  like  a  sur- 
prise that  I  had  expected  ;  whole  vistas 
of  secondary  stories,  besides  the  one  in 
hand,  radiated  forth  from  that  discovery, 
as  they  radiate  from  a  striking  particular 
in  life;  and  I  was  made  for  the  moment 
as  happy  as  a  reader  has  the  right  to  be. 

To  come  at  all  at  the  nature  of  this 
quality  of  romance,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiarity  of  our  attitude  to  any  art. 
No  art  produces  illusion;  in  the  theatre, 
we  never  forget  that  we  are  in  the  theatre ; 
and  while  we  read  astory,  we  sitwavering 
between  two  minds,  now  merely  clapping 
our  hands  at  the  merit  of  the  performance, 
now  condescending  to  take  an  active  part 
in  fancy  with  the  characters.  This  last 
is  the  triumph  of  story-telling:  when  the 
reader  consciously  plays  at  being  the  hero, 
the  scene  is  a  good  scene.  Now  in  char- 
acter studies  the  pleasure  that  we  take  is 
critical;  we  watch,  we  approve,  we  smile 
at  incongruities,  we  are  moved  to  sudden 
heats  of  sympathy  with  courage,  suffering, 


or  virtue.  But  the  characters  are  still 
themselves;  they  are  not  us;  the  more 
clearly  they  are  depicted,  the  more  widely 
do  they  stand  away  from  us,  the  more 
imperiously  do  they  thrust  us  back  into 
our  place  as  a  spectator.  I  cannot  iden- 
tify myself  with  Rawdon  Crawley  or  with 
Eugene  de  Rastignac,  for  I  have  scarce 
hope  or  fear  in  common  with  them.  It  i| 
not  character,  but  incident,  that  wooes  u| 
out  of  our  reserve.  vSomething  happen; 
as  we  desire  to  have  it  happen  to  oui 
selves;  some  situation,  that  we  have  lonj 
dallied  with  in  fancy,  is  realized  in  thj 
story  with  enticing  and  appropriate  d( 
tails.  Then  we  forget  the  characters] 
then  we  push  the  hero  aside  ;  then  wi 
plunge  into  the  tale  in  our  own  perso| 
and  bathe  in  fresh  experience;  and  thei 
and  then  only,  do  we  say  we  have  beei 
reading  a  romance.  It  is  not  only  pleas 
urable  things  that  we  imagine  in  our  dad 
dreams;  there  are  lights  in  which  we  ar( 
willing  to  contemplate  even  the  idea  of 
our  own  death;  ways  in  which  it  seems 
as  if  it  would  amuse  us  to  be  cheated, 
wounded,  or  calumniated.  It  is  thus  pos- 
sible to  construct  a  story,  even  of  tragic 
import,  in  which  every  incident,  detail, 
and  trick  of  circumstance  shall  be  wel- 
come to  the  reader's  thoughts.  Fiction 
is  to  the  grown  man  wJiat  play  is  to  the 
child.  It  is  there  that  he  changes  the 
atmosphere  and  tenor  of  his  life.  And 
when  the  game  so  chimes  with  his  fancy 
that  he  can  join  in  it  with  all  his  heart, 
when  it  pleases  him  with  every  turn,  when 
he  loves  to  recall  it  and  dwells  upon  its 
recollection  with  entire  delight,  fiction  is 
called  romance. 

Walter  Scott  is  out  and  away  the  king 
of  the  romantics.  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake"  has  no  indisputable  claim  to  be  a 
poem  beyond  the  inherent  fitness  and 
desirability  of  the  tale.  It  is  just  such  a 
story  as  a  man  would  make  up  for  him- 
self, walking,  in  the  best  health  and  tem- 
per, through  just  such  scenes  as  it  is  laid 
in.  Hence  it  is  that  a  charm  dwells  unde- 
finable  among  these  slovenly  verses,  as 
the  unseen  cuckoo  fills  the  mountains 
with  his  note;  hence,  even  after  we  have 
flung  the  book  aside,  the  scenery  and 
adventures  remain  present  to  the  mind,  a 
new  and  green  possession,  not  unworthy 
of  that  beautiful  name,  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  or  that  direct,  romantic  opening 
—  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  poetical 
in  literature  —  "The  stag  at  eve  had 
drunk  his  fill."  The  same  strength  and 
the  same  weaknesses  adorn  and  disfigure 
the    novels.     In    that   ill-written,  ragged 
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book,  "The  Pirate,"  the  figure  of  Cleve- 
land, cast  up  by  the  sea  on  the  resound- 
ing foreland  of  Dunrossness,  moving, 
with  the  blood  on  his  hands  and  the  Span- 
ish words  on  his  tongue,  among  the  sim- 
ple islanders,  singing  a  serenade  under 
the  window  of  his  Shetland  mistress,  is 
conceived  in  the  very  highest  manner  of 
romantic  invention.  The  words  of  his 
song,  "Through  groves  of  palm,"  sung 
in  such  a  scene  and  by  such  a  lover, 
clench,  as  in  a  nutshell,  the  emphatic  con- 
trast upon  which  the  tale  is  built.  In 
"Guy  Mannering,"  again,  every  incident 
is  delightful  to  the  imagination  ;  and  the 
scene  \vhen  Harry  Bertram  lands  at  El- 
langovvan  is  a  model  instance  of  romantic 
method. 

"  '  I  remember  the  tune  well,'  "  he  says, 
"'though  I  cannot  guess  what  should  at 
present  so  strongly  recall  it  to  my  mem- 
ory.' He  took  his  flageolet  from  his 
pocket  and  played  a  simple  melody.  Ap- 
parently the  tune  awoke  the  correspond- 
ing associations  of  a  damsel.  .  .  .  She 
immediately  took  up  the  song:  — 

Are  these  the  links  of  Forth,  she  said ; 

Or  are  they  the  crooks  of  Dee, 
Or  the  bonny  woods  of  Warroch  Head 

That  I  so  fain  would  see  ? 

"  *  By  heaven  ! '  said  Bertram,  '  it  is  the 
very  ballad.'" 

On  this  quotation  two  remarks  fall  to 
be  made.  First,  as  an  instance  of  mod- 
ern feeling  for  romance,  this  famous  touch 
of  the  flasreolet  and  the  old  sontj  is  se- 
lected  by  Miss  Braddon  for  omission. 
Miss  Braddon's  idea  of  a  story,  like  Mrs. 
Todgers's  idea  of  a  wooden  leg,  were 
something  strange  to  have  expounded. 
As  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  Meg's 
appearance  to  old  Mr.  Bertram  on  the 
road,  the  ruins  of  Derncleugh,  the  scene 
of  the  flageolet,  and  the  Dominie's  recog- 
nition of  Harry,  are  the  four  strong  notes 
that  continue  to  ring  in  the  mind  after  the 
book  is  laid  aside.  The  second  point  is 
still  more  curious.  The  reader  will  ob- 
serve a  mark  of  excision  in  the  passage 
as  quoted  by  me.  Well,  here  is  how  it 
runs  in  the  original:  "a  damsel,  who, 
close  behind  a  fine  spring  about  half-way 
down  the  descent,  and  which  had  once 
supplied  the  castle  with  water,  was  en- 
gaged in  bleaching  linen."  A  man  who 
gave  in  such  copy  would  be  discharged 
from  the  staff  of  a  daily  paper.  Scott 
has  forgotten  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  presence  of  the  "damsel;"  he  has 
forgotten  to  mention  the  spring  and  its 
relation  to  the  ruin  ;  and  now,  face  to  face 


with  his  omission,  instead  of  trying  back 
and  starting  fair,  crams  all  this  matter, 
tail  foremost,  into  a  single  shambling 
sentence.  It  is  not  merely  bad  English, 
or  bad  style;  it  is  abominably  bad  narra- 
tive besides. 

Certainly  the  contrast  is  remarkable; 
and  it  is  one  that  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  subject  of  this  paper.  For  here 
we  have  a  man,  of  the  finest  creative  in- 
stinct, touching  with  perfect  certainty  and 
charm  the  romantic  junctures  of  his  sto- 
ry;  and  we  find  him  utterly  careless, 
almost,  it  would  seem,  incapable,  in  the 
technical  matter  of  style;  and  not  only 
frequently  weak,  but  frequently  wrong,  in 
points  of  drama.  In  character  parts,  in- 
deed, and  particularly  in  the  Scotch,  he 
was  delicate,  strong,  and  truthful;  but  the 
trite,  obliterated  features  of  too  many  of 
his  heroes  have  already  wearied  two  gen- 
erations of  readers.  At  times,  his  char- 
acters will  speak  with  something  far 
beyond  propriety,  with  a  true  heroic  note  ; 
but  on  the  next  page  they  will  be  wading 
wearily  forward  with  an  ungrammatical 
and  undramatic  rigmarole  of  words.  The 
man  who  could  conceive  and  write  the 
character  of  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburn- 
foot,  as  Scott  has  conceived  and  written  it, 
had  not  only  splendid  romantic,  but  splen- 
did tragic  gifts.  How  comes  it,  then, 
that  he  could  so  often  fob  us  off  with 
languid,  inarticulate  twaddle  .-^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  very  quality  of  his  sur- 
prising merits.  As  his  books  are  play  to 
the  reader,  so  were  they  play  to  him.  He 
conjured  up  the  beautiful  with  delight, 
but  he  had  hardly  patience  to  describe  it. 
He  was  a  great  daydreamer,  a  seeer  of  fit 
and  beautiful  and  humorous  visions;  but 
hardly  a  great  artist ;  hardly,  in  the  man- 
ful sense,  an  artist  at  all.  He  pleased 
himself,  and  so  he  pleases  us.  Of  the 
pleasures  of  his  art  he  tasted  fully ;  but 
of  its  toils  and  vigils  and  distresses  never 


man  knew  less, 
idle  child. 


A  great  romantic  —  an 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 


From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
THE  STORY  OF   JAMES   BARKER: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CONGO  COAST. 
PART   II. 

The  sound  was  the  rattle  of  the  dice, 
and  M'Gibbon  and  the  Portuguese  were 
the  gamblers.  For  some  time  the  pair 
continued  to  throw  —  the  Portuguese  al- 
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ways  in  silence  and  determinedly,  while 
M'Gibbon  threw  very  slowly  but  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience,  gloating  over  each 
turn  of  the  dice.  Each  noted  down  his 
gains. 

At  length,  after  a  run  of  ill  luck,  the 
Scotchman's  impatience  culminated  in  a 
hoarse  cry  of  disappointment,  and  throw- 
ing down  the  dice-box,  he  rose,  went  to  a 
side-table,  and  helped  himself  to  spirits. 
The  Portuguese  sat  with  iiis  legs  stretched 
out  before  him,  slowly  adding  up  what  he 
had  won.  Suddenly  iM'Gibbon  returned 
to  the  table.  "  Again,"  he  cried  in  Portu- 
guese, and  pushed  the  box  over  to  his 
opponent,  who  nodded,  and  began  to  play. 
Nothing  was  now  heard  for  a  long  time 
but  the  almost  continual  rattle  of  the  dice. 
At  last  the  Portuguese,  in  his  turn,  threw 
down  the  box,  and  taking  up  a  piece  of 
paper,  added  some  figures  to  it  hastily, 
and  threw  it  over  to  M'Gibbon,  whose 
face  paled. 

"Fifteen  hundred  mil  reis  ! "  he  mur- 
mured to  himself  in  English. 

"  E  verdade  "  (It  is  true),  said  the  Portu- 
guese. 

James  started.  Fifteen  hundred  mil 
reis  in  the  Portuguese  currency  of  the 
coast  was  over  ;^3oo  sterling;  and  where 
had  iM 'Gibbon  such  a  sum  ?  Yet,  as  the 
two  talked,  he  gathered  that  there  had 
been  many  payments  to  account  in  goods. 
After  a  while  the  play  recommenced,  the 
Portuguese  taking  the  whole  matter  light- 
ly, and  seasoning  the  course  of  the  dice 
with  reflections  in  his  own  language.  And 
he  could  afford  to  do  so;  for  fortune  that 
night  went  over  to  his  side  so  completely, 
and  remained  there  so  long,  that  the  debt 
mounted  up  and  up,  until,  for  the  second 
time,  he  refused  to  play  on,  though 
M'Gibbon,  fairly  exasperated  with  his  ill 
luck,  challenged  him  to  do  so,  and  ended 
by  throwing  it  in  his  teeth  that  he  would 
not  play  because  he  was  afraid  of  not 
being  paid. 

"  Contas  de  perto  e  amigos  de  longe  " 
(Short  reckonings  make  long  friends),  re- 
plied Chaves  coolly. 

"  How  much  is  it  now?"  asked  M'Gib- 
bon, grinding  his  teeth. 

"  Quarto  mil  "  (four  thousand). 

"  My  house  is  worth  the  money,"  re- 
turned M'Gibbon.  "  I  will  play  you  for 
it." 

The  Portuguese  was  surprised  in  spite 
of  his  self-control.  Here  was  a  man  ready 
to  risk  his  credit  and  very  means  of  ex- 
istence on  the  turn  of  the  dice.  Well,  if 
he  were  willing,  he  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed.     And   with   renewed  interest 


Chaves  began  to  play.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  M'Gibbon  was  without  house  or 
home,  and  at  last  seemed  to  realize  his 
foolhardiness  —  for  he  put  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  did  not  speak. 

"Ouem  tern  quatro  e  gasta  cinco,  nao 
ha  mister  bolsa  nem  bolsinho  "  (He  that 
hath  four  and  spends  five,  hath  no  need 
of  a  purse),  soliloquized  the  Portuguese 
tauntingly. 

"  Once  more  !  "  shouted  M'Gibbon  furi- 
ously, and  seized  the  dice. 

The  Portuguese  laughed.  "Your  grace," 
he  said,  in  his  own  language,  "forgets 
that  you  have  no  house,  and  that  you  are 
as  yet  indebted  to  your  humble  servant  to 
the  extent  of  four  thousand  mil  reis  — 
enormous,  —  to  pay  which  you  have  noth- 
ing—  nothing.  Stop,"  he  added  sud- 
denly; and  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  oppo- 
nent as  if  to  observe  his  state  closely, — 
"yes,  you  have  one  thing"  —  and  as  he 
leaned  over  the  table  to  whisper,  his  eyes 
fairly  sparkled,  and  he  lost  his  cool  man- 
ner ;  "you  have  one  thing,  —  a  sua  irma" 
(your  sister). 

James  started  to  his  feet ;  and  if  the 
Portuguese  had  not  been  engrossed  by 
the  thought  of  what  he  had  said,  he  would 
have  surely  heard  the  noise  the  listener 
made. 

Not  that  the  lad  had  understood  at  once 
all  that  the  scoundrel  meant.  It  was  only 
as,  sinking  down  again,  he  stared  with 
fixed  eyes  through  a  chink  between  the 
rattans,  and  listened,  that  he  compre- 
hended the  scoundrel's  idea  of  playing 
M'Gibbon  for  the  possession  of  Margaret. 

That  the  brother  did  not  at  once  take 
the  brute  by  the  throat  astounded  James ; 
that  he  should  hesitate  even  for  a  second 
was  inexplicable  to  the  lad;  and  he  was 
about  to  rise  and  rush  forth  to  denounce 
the  villain  himself  when  M'Gibbon  bejran 
to  speak.  What  he  said  James  could  not 
well  catch,  he  spoke  so  low;  but  the  in- 
terval gave  the  lad  time  to  reflect  that  his 
best  policy,  for  Margaret's  sake,  at  present 
was  silence;  so  he  lay  still,  strained  every 
nerve,  and  listened  again. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  she  will  say  or 
do,"  at  length  spoke  the  Portuguese,  in 
reply  to  the  trader;  "and  your  grace  for- 
gets you  have  no  place  for  her.  Mai  via  ao 
fuso  quando  a  barba  nao  anda  em  cima" 
(Alas  for  the  spindle  when  the  beard  is 
not  over  it) !  "  She  will  be  better  off  with 
me  than  without  me ;  "  and  he  laughed. 

James  bit  his  tongue  to  keep  himself 
quiet.  The  savage  beast  I  to  speak  so  of 
Margaret  —  his  Margaret!  He  listened 
ajiain. 
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But  the  voice  of  the  Portuguese  sank 
to  a  whisper;  and  after  some  time,  the 
lad,  to  his  utter  dismay,  saw  the  two  men 
deliberately  set  themselves  to  play.  And 
now  again  the  dice  rattled  in  the  box,  as 
the  bearded  scoundrels  bent  over  the  ta- 
ble to  watch  their  course,  by  the  yellow 
light  of  the  smoking  wick,  which  left  all 
but  the  space  about"  them  in  deep  shad- 
ows. At  last  the  Portuguese  rose  with  a 
triumphant  smile. 

it  }5y  Q — ^  you  shall  not  have  her!" 
cried  M'Gibbon,  with  compunction  in  his 
voice,  and  also  rising.  But  the  Portu- 
guese looked  at  him;  and  there  was  a 
devilry  in  his  look  which  showed  that  he 
meant  the  chance  of  the  dice  to  be  kept. 

"Once  more,"  groaned  M'Gibbon,  sit- 
ting down.  *'  1  will  work  any  debt  out  — 
every  real  of  it,  —  I  will." 

"  You  will  give  me  your  sister,"  replied 
the  Portuguese.  "  Moreover,  1  will  be 
liberal.  You  shall  have  five  hundred  in 
cash  for  yourself,  provided  you  leave 
Donde  for  good,"  he  added  quickly  and 
decidedly. 

M'Gibbon's  eyes  glistened  ;  the  all- 
absorbing  spirit  of  the  gambler  was  strong 
within  him. 

"But,"  went  on  the  Portuguese,  "the 
sailor  must  be  got  rid  of." 

"  Must  he  !  "  ground  out  James  between 
his  teeth  ;  and  tlien  he  grew  cold  at  heart 
as  he  heard  the  details  of  a  plan  dastardly 
in  its  cool  brutality. 

"Then  you  will  acquaint  the  Senhora 
Margarida  with  the  regard  of  your  humble 
servant,"  concluded  Chaves. 

"  And  if  —  if  she  does  not  —  does  not 
consent?"  stammered  M'Gibbon,  glanc- 
ing nervously  at  him,  and  stopping  short. 

"What  have  you  to  do  with  that?" 
returned  Chaves  quickly.  "She  is  not 
yours.  Conoe,  if  you  will  leave  Donde  at 
once  you  shall  have  a  thousand  mil  reis. 
I  have  five  hundred  by  me,"  and  he  made 
a  move  to  leave  the  room. 

M'Gibbon  did  not  stop  him,  and  he 
went  away.  When  he  had  gone,  the  ex- 
trader  rose  and  walked  unsteadily  towards 
the  edge  of  the  verandah,  where  James 
was;  and  the  lad  had  only  just  time  to 
glide  away  into  the  darkness  before  the 
man  put  aside  the  blind  and  stood  looking 
out  into  the  night  until  the  Portuguese 
returned,  when  he  once  more  sat  down. 

The  blind  remained  on  one  side,  and 
James  did  not  dare  to  venture  near  the 
little  stream  of  light  that  shone  on  the 
ground;  and  he  waited  where  he  was  un- 
til he  saw  the  lamp  burn  low,  flicker,  and 
then  go  out,  when  he  ventured  to  creep 
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up  to  the  verandah  again.  He  saw  in  the 
darkness  that  M'Gibbon  was  lying  sound 
asleep  in  a  canvas  chair,  but  that  other- 
wise the  room  appeared  to  be  empty. 

Suddenly  the  voice  of  the  Portuguese 
sounded,  and  James  saw  him  bend  over 
the  sleeping  man. 

"  Do  coiro  Ihe  sahem  as  correias  "  (The 
thongs  come  out  of  his  own  skin),  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  looked  at  him;  and  then  he 
turned,  and  James  heard  his  footsteps  as 
he  went  into  the  inner  part  of  the  house. 

It  was  now  near  morning,  and  the  lad 
got  away  as  quickly  as  possible,  his 
thoughts  full  of  alarm  and  rage.  He  came 
to  the  spot  where  the  slave  was  chained, 
and  turned  to  look  at  him:  the  man  was 
dead. 

All  was  quiet  at  the  factory  when  he 
got  back  to  it.  Margaret  was  apparently 
asleep,  and  the  two  guards  were  watchful. 
But,  exhausted  though  he  was  by  the  ex- 
citement he  had  gone  through,  James 
could  not  rest.  His  mind  was  torn  by 
doubt,  and  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
verandah  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

That  instant  flight  was  necessary  for 
Margaret's  safety  was  distinct  and  clear 
to  him.  But  how,  and  in  what  direction  ? 
Even  if  she  could  get  clear  away,  the  sta- 
tions along  the  coast  belonged  to  Portu- 
guese,  who  would  be  certain  to  favor  their 
countryman  Chaves. 

M'Gibbon  did  not  return  until  late  on 
the  next  day,  and  went  straight  to  his  own 
part  of  the  house.  Of  this  James  was 
glad,  for  by  that  time  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  a  course  of  action,  and  he  sought 
Margaret.  He  told  lier  what  he  had  been 
a  witness  of  on  the  previous  night  as 
softly  as  possible,  and  tried  to  soothe 
her  agitation  and  alarm  as  she  heard  it; 
but  in  vain.  She  appealed  wildly  to  him 
to  save  her,  and  cast  herself  at  his 
feet  in  an  agony  of  apprehension.  Fear- 
ful of  discovery,  he  hushed  her  cries  and 
raised  her  tenderly  —  this  coarse  lad  — 
and  told  her  of  his  plan  of  escape  to 
Kabooka,  if  she  would  trust  herself  with 
him.  Or  would  she  risk  an  appeal  to  her 
brother's  better  nature  ?  For  reply,  she 
clung  the  closer  to  James,  and  he  then  and 
there  bade  her  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice.  "  It  shall  not  cost  you  a  thought,'*' 
he  cried,  "if  you  can  only  bear  up  against 
the  fatigue."  And  then  he  gently  thrust 
her  into  her  room,  as  he  heard  the  trader 
call  loudly  for  him. 

"  Here,  you,  Barker,"  said  that  ruffian. 
"  You're  due  a  month's  notice  or  a  month's 
wages.  I  give  you  the  cash,  and  you  can 
go  as  soon  as  you  can  get  away.*' 
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James's  heart  ^ave  a  sudden  bound. 
He  knew  by  the  offer  that  the  money  of 
the  Portuguese  had  been  accepted,  but  he 
managed  to  stammer  out  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  his  own  dismissal. 

"You  must  see,"  returned  M'Gibbon, 
"that  I  have  done  no  trade  here  for 
months  ;  and  therefore  I  can't  afford  to 
keep  you,  and  feed  you.  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is,  I  won't ;  and  the  sooner  you 
go  the  better.  No,  I've  no  fault  to  find 
with    you;   but  don't  you    see,   Jim,    I'm 

pretty  well  ruined  already  by  this  d 

hole,"  and  he  turned  away.  "  You  can 
have  a  boat  and  the  boys  to  take  you 
•where  you  like,"  he  added,  turning  back. 
And  if  you  wish  to  go  home,  there's  a 
steamer  calling  at  your  old  place  ip  three 
days'  time.     Eh,  what  do  you  say  now?  " 

A  gleam  of  hope  sprang  up  suddenly 
within  James's  breast.  One  difficulty 
seemed  almost  dispelled  —  the  difficulty 
of  getting  clear  away.  To  conceal  his 
joy,  he  pretended  indifference  to  his  own 
dismissal;  and  M'Gibbon,  evidently 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  getting  rid  of 
him  so  easily,  invited  him  into  his  room 
to  take  a  matabicho,  or  "  kill  the  worm,"  * 
and  even  went  the  length  of  informing 
him,  privately  and  in  confidence,  that  he 
had  sold  the  factory  and  its  contents  to 
the  Portuguese,  and  was  preparing  to 
leave  the  place  shortly  with  his  sister, 
which  was  the  reason  why  James  had  to 
go. 

James  made  no  remark,,  but  swallowed 
his  liquor,  and  said  he  would  go  and  look 
out  the  boat-boys,  and  give  them  their  ra- 
tions, so  that  they  might  be  able  to  start 
when  wanted. 

M'Gibbon  consented  to  this,  and  the 
two  men  parted  on  good  terms,  James 
longing  in  his  heart  to  tell  his  late  master 
what  a  dastardly  coward  he  was. 

The  journey  from  Donde  to  Kabooka 
usually  necessitated  the  use  of  both  boat 
and  hammock:  the  boat  for  the  first  part, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  go  by  land  on  ac- 
count of  the  bad  character  of  the  natives, 
who  were  treacherous  ;  and  the  hammock 
for  the  second  part,  some  sixty  miles  from 
a  solitary  station,  inhabited  by  a  Portu- 
guese, where  bearers  could  be  procured. 
James  would  fain  have  gone  altogether  by 
land  for  the  sake  of  the  increased  speed  ; 
but  he  hesitated,  for  Margaret's  safety,  to 
take  the  risk.  Moreover  it  would  be 
easier  to  get  her  away  in  a  boat  with  him 
unperceived  ;  and  he  trusted  to  the  start 
he  might  have  before  her  absence  should 
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be  discovered,  to  reach  his  old  factory  in 
safety.  He  quietly  summoned  the  liead 
boat-boy,  Jos^,  and  bade  him  have  his 
crew  in  readiness  that  night,  and  the 
heavy  surf-boat  hauled  close  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  with  mast  stepped  and  sail 
bent;  and  to  insure  his  orders  being  car- 
ried out,  he  gave  him  a  piece  of  cloth  for 
each  of  his  boys,  and  several  yards  of 
saved  list  for  himself,  the  last  there  was 
in  the  factory.  He  then  stowed  away  in 
the  boat's  locker  with  his  own  hands  a 
little  meat,  some  loaves  of  bread,  a 
breaker  of 'water,  and  a  small  keg  of  rum 
for  the  boys.  Whilst  he  was  doing  this 
they  came  trooping  down  to  the  beach; 
and  he  gathered  from  their  talk,  and  the 
alertness  with  which  they  got  the  boat 
ready,  that  they  were  as  glad  to  leave 
Donde  as  himself.  This,  although  the}'' 
were  not  natives  of  the  place,  v^^as  strange  ; 
and  he  questioned  Jose,  who  suddenly  be- 
came cautious,  and  would  not  say  more 
than  that  the  captain,  "Jimmy  Jim"  — 
the  name  James  went  by  —  did  well  to  go 
away. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  James. 

Josd  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  a 
light  came  into  his  black  eyes,  but  he 
only  grumbled,  "  Despacha,  despacha, 
senhor."  And  with  this  answer  James, 
though  puzzled,  had  to  be  content.  It 
was  so  far  lucky  that  the  men  were  will- 
ing to  go. 

All  the  following  day  M'Gibbon  did  not' 
stir  out  of  the  factory,  much  to  James's 
dismay,  who  apprehended  a  visit  from  the 
P*ortuguese  and  what  his  sharp  eyes 
might  discover.  But  as  the  hours  wore 
on  nobody  came,  and  after  his  dinner  the 
trader  drew  his  chair  close  up  to  a  table, 
put  thereon  spirits  and  water,  and  then 
proceeded  to  smoke  in  silence.  He  had 
not  seen  Margaret  that  day,  nor  had  he 
once  asked  for  her. 

In  this  way  he  sat  for  some  hours  by 
himself,  during  which  James  kept  a  dis- 
creet watch  upon  him  from  outside  the 
door  of  the  room,  turning  in  his  walk 
along  the  verandah  so  as  to  be  able  to 
eye  him  through  the  trellis-work  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  room  without  exciting 
his  suspicion. 

But  M'Gibbon  had  none,  and  towards 
midnight  his  bushy  red  beard  sank  on 
his  breast,  the  pipe  he  had  been  smoking 
dropped  from  his  hand,  and  he  sank  back- 
ward in  his  chair  asleep.  After  gazing  at 
him  for  some  minutes  to  make  sure  of 
him,  James  judged  that  now  the  time  for 
flight  had  arrived.  Before  another  sun 
had  set  it  might  be  too  late.     Therefore 
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lie  went  softly  along  to  Margaret's  room 
and  tapped  gently  a"t  her  door.  She  was 
ready,  and  opened  it  at  once ;  and  though 
she  was  pale  and  distressed  with  waiting, 
James  was  glad  to  feel  that  there  was  that 
in  her  manner,  as  she  put  her  hand  in 
his,  which  betokened  her  resolution.  He 
took  the  pillows  and  blankets  from  her 
bed  and  then  hurried  her  down  to  the 
beach.  Jos^  and  his  crew  at  a  signal  fol- 
lowed swiftly  from  the  hut  in  which  they 
lived,  the  impassive  negroes  luckily  not 
taking  any  particular  notice  of  the  white 
woman,  to  whose  presence  they  had  be- 
come accustomed.  Indeed  they  were  too 
eager  to  be  off. 

Of  late  the  trader  had  sent  away  most 
of  the  factory  servants,  so  there  was  no 
watch  kept,  and  no  onlooker  saw  the  boat 
launched  into  the  water  that  lapped  upon 
the  beach.  James  wished  the  moonlight 
had  not  been  so  brilliant,  but  the  late 
storm  had  cleared  the  sky. 

He  arranged  the  pillows  in  the  narrow 
stern  of  the  boat,  and  then,  taking  Mar- 
garet in  his  arms,  carried  her  through  the 
water.  The  boys  then  put  their  shoulder 
to  the  craft,  and  in  a  few  seconds  she 
floated,  and  jumping  into  her  they  gave 
way,  silently  at  James's  warning,  but  with 
a  will,  stimulated  by  his  encouraging 
promises. 

Indeed,  so  smartly  did  the  heavy  boat 
start  forward  under  their  strokes,  that  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  was  well  into  the 
neck  of  water  that  formed  the  opening 
into  the  sea,  and  James,  looking  back, 
could  see  no  sign  of  life  or  movement 
upon  the  beach.  So  far  he  had  been 
lucky,  and  had  no  need  of  the  rifle  con- 
cealed beneath  the  blankets.  Lifting  the 
latter,  he  folded  them  tenderly  round  his 
companion,  and  she  looked  up  into  his 
face  and  thanked  him  sweetly  —  by  which 
he  was  more  than  satisfied.  And  now  the 
boat,  leaving  the  shelter  of  the  bay,  began 
to  feel  the  huge  masses  of  sea  as  they 
passed  beneath  her,  and  shortly  the  roar- 
ing of  the  surf  along  the  open  shore  of 
the  coast  was  heard,  and  the  white-crested 
waves  were  seen  tumbling  and  bursting  on 
the  beach.  But  the  boat's  head  was  turned 
seawards,  and  having  gained  a  sufficient 
ofRng,  the  lug-sail  was  set  to  a  favorable 
breeze,  as  against  a  strong  current  run- 
ning to  the  north.  For  the  rest  of  the 
night  the  boat  made  fair  way,  rolling  to 
the  send  of  the  waves;  but  just  at  the 
first  break  of  day,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  mast  snapped  by  the  thwart. 
James  roused  the  sleeping  boys,  cleared 
the  wreck,  and  did  his  best  to  splice  the 
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mast,  but  it  had  broken  too  short  off  to 
admit  of  a  repair  that  would  stand  the 
pressure  of  the  sail,  so  the  boys  unshipped 
it,  and  took  to  their  oars,  pulling  a  long, 
slow  stroke  hour  after  hour  until  well 
towards  noon,  when  the  sun  being  most 
powerful  they  laid  in  their  oars,  and  ate 
greedily  of  the  cassada  meal  and  ground 
nuts  with  which  they  had  furnished  them- 
selves, washed  down  with  a  little  water. 
James  would  fain  have  seen  them  eat 
something  more  substantial,  for  with  the 
fall  of  the  mast  he  had  to  depend  entirely 
upon  them  for  the  further  progress  of  the 
boat.  He  served  them  out  a  cupful  of 
rum  apiece,  and  they  fell  to  work  again, 
singing  cheerily,  as  they  rowed,  a  song 
led  by  Josd. 

But  as  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close, 
the  vigor  of  their  strokes,  instead  of  in- 
creasing with  the  cooler  air,  died  away, 
and  James,  distressed  himself,  could  not 
help  them.  For  the  heat  out  on  the 
smooth  rollers,  at  first  without  shade,  and 
latterly  without  a  breath  of  wind,  had 
been  almost  unendurable,  and  even  Mar- 
garet, though  she  had  been  sheltered  by 
the  sail,  which  James  had  spread  over  the 
stern  of  the  boat,  lay  pale  and  exhausted. 
Suddenly  Josd  cried,  "  Olha,  Senhor!" 
and  pointed  to  the  north-west,  where,  far 
away  in  the  sky,  and  just  above  the  hori- 
zon as  yet,  stretched  a  long  line  of  dense 
black  clouds. 

It  was  a  tornado,  or  rainstorm,  coming 
towards  them,  and  at  any  rate  would  give 
them  relief;  so  they  waited  for  it,  the 
boat  dipping  its  bows  to  the  loud  swell  of 
the  sea.  On  it  came,  increasing  in  size 
and  obscuring  the  half  of  the  heavens 
with  an  inky  lining,  and  dotting  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  with  little  splashes  of  white 
foam,  which  were  instantly  beaten  down 
by  sheets  of  hissing  rain.  Rapidly  it 
caught  up  to  the  boat,  and  for  nearly  half 
an  hour  nothing  could  be  seen  overhead 
and  all  around  but  the  great  black  cloud 
and  the  white  tops  of  the  waves  breaking 
before  its  steady  rushing  wind.  Then 
the  storm  passed  over  to  the  south-east, 
having  cooled  the  air  and  refreshed  the 
crew,  who  resumed  their  oars. 

Towards  the  night,  which  was  cloudy, 
they  edged  the  boat  near  the  low,  barren 
shore  of  the  part  of  the  coast  they  were 
off,  until  the  sandy  beach,  with  the  great 
rolling  breakers,  could  again  be  seen. 
Then  they  cast  a  large  stone,  fastened  to 
a  rope,  into  the  sea,  which  brought  the 
boat's  head  to  the  rollers,  and  she  rode  at 
ease.  James  did  not  hinder  them,  for  he 
thought  the  position  of  the  boat  secure 
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enough,  and  the  men  were  so  utterly  done 
up  that  they  could  row  no  more. 

Indeed,  once  anchored,  they  stretched 
themselves  along  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  along  the  thwarts,  and  became  obliv- 
ious, wrapped  in  that  deep  sleep  common 
to  negroes.  Towards  midnight  James, 
wearied,  also  fell  asleep.  How  long  he 
slept  he  knew  not;  but  he  suddenly  be- 
came conscious  that  he  heard  Margaret's 
voice,  which  made  him  broad  awake  at 
once.  He  looked  over  the  side  of  the 
boat,  and  his  eyes  encountered  a  sight 
that  made  his  heart  stand  still.  By  the 
light  allowed  by  the  clouds  he  saw  that 
they  were  surrounded  on  both  sides  by 
breakers  — great  curling  masses  of  water, 
whose  crests  shone  phosphorescent  and 
pale,  and  whose  sides  were  moving  sea- 
caverns,  until  they  suddenly  toppled  over 
and  dissolved  in  long  lines  of  white  surf. 
A  kalenuna^  or  sudden  rise  of  the  surf, 
had  taken  place  with  the  wind,  and  the 
boat  had  drifted  into  too  shallow  water. 
It  was  a  mere  chance  that  right  ahead  of 
it  there  was  more  depth  than  on  both 
sides;  so  that,  while  all  around  was  white 
water,  ahead  the  rollers  as  yet  passed  by 
it  unbroken. 

James  perceived  that  the  safety  of  the 
boat  was  a  matter  of  moments,  and,  hold- 
ing on  to  the  gunwale  of  the  pitching 
craft,  crept  forward  and  roused  the  crew, 
who  leisurely  took  up  the  stone  and  pulled 
ahead ;  and  so  sound  asleep  had  they 
been,  that  it  was  not  until  a  line  of  foam 
rose  high  right  before  them,  and  a  roller 
trembled  for  a  moment,  and  then  burst, 
nearly  swamping  the  boat,  that  they 
seemed  to  realize  their  danger,  and  gave 
way  with  all  their  strength. 

But  so  soon  as  they  were  out  of  the 
peril,  and  into  deeper  water,  they  shipped 
their  oars,  and  prepared  to  let  down  the 
stone  again.  He  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent them,  but  he  resolved  that  the  boat 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drift  again  for 
want  of  watching,  and  when  she  was  baled 
dry  he  sat  up  in  the  stern-sheets  with  one 
arm  supporting  Margaret.  She  had  borne 
up  bravely  so  far,  but  the  last  shock  had 
been  sudden  ;  and  when  she  chanced  to 
look  back  at  the  wild  seething  sea  behind 
her,  which  she  had  just  escaped  from,  her 
heart  failed  her. 

So  the  second  night  passed,  and  day- 
light, most  welcome,  broke  again,  when 
James  set  the  crew  to  work,  which  warmed 
their  stiffened  limbs.  He  had  hoped  to 
make  Cobra  Grande,  the  point  of  the 
coast  for  which  he  aimed,  and  where  he 
trusted  to  procure  hammocks  and  bearers 


for  the  land  journey  before  the  noon  of 
the  third  day;  but  in  spite  of  all  the  vigor 
the  *boys  could  put  forth — and  to  the 
poor  fellows'  credit  they  rowed  most 
stanchly  —  hour  after  hour  dragged  away, 
and  night  had  almost  come  again  before 
the  boat,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  the 
sea,  buried  its  nose  in  the  sand  of  the 
beach  at  the  base  of  a  great  bluff,  shaped 
in  the  fancied  resemblance  to  the  head  of 
a  snake.  James  left  the  boys  by  their 
craft,  which  they  drew  up  on  the  beach, 
and  gave  them  the  remainder  of  the  spir- 
its in  the  keg;  and  so  pleased  were  they 
with  the  present,  that  they  immediately 
forgot -all  their  past  troubles,  and  set 
themselves  down  in  a  circle  on  the  sand 
to  finish  it,  oblivious  of  him  and  his  com- 
panion. 

Owing  to  the  increasing  darkness  the 
arrival  of  the  boat  had  not  been  noticed 
by  any  one  on  shore,  and  when  James 
entered  the  factory,  which  was  situated 
round  a  corner  of  the  great  cliff  that  rose 
out  of  the  sea,  he  found  it  tenanted  by  a 
single  snuff-colored  half-bred,  with  unmis- 
takable wool  on  his  little  round  head, 
which  he  scratched  sleepily,  as  he  wel- 
comed James  in  Portuguese,  evidently 
not  exactly  understanding  where  he  had 
come  from. 

But  when  this  youth  perceived  Mar- 
garet, who  had  at  first  remained  outside 
the  door,  his  surprise  knew  no  bounds. 
He  leaped  clear  into  the  air  with  aston- 
ishment, and  with  difficulty  recovering, 
stood  gazing  at  her  open-mouthed. 

So  fair  a  creature,  this  poor  half  negro, 
half  Portuguese,  had  never  seen  or  dreamt 
of. 

And  she  was  different  from  the  brown- 
eyed,  woolly-headed  mulatto  girls  he  had 
known  in  his  rare  visits  to  the  town  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda,  or  even  to  the  ivory- 
tinted,  black-eyed  Portuguese  ladies  he 
had  seen  in  that  city,  as,  lying  back  in 
their  vtaxillas^  they  passed  him  by  in  the 
streets.  And,  in  truth,  the  three,  as  they 
stood  in  the  lamplight  of  the  rough  wooden 
bungalow,  made  sufficiently  distinct  pic- 
tures. James,  tall,  brown-haired,  and  res- 
olute ;  Margaret,  pale  and  frightened  ;  and 
in  the  background  the  short,  squat  figure 
and  dun-colored  face  of  the  half-bred. 
Never  had  he  heard  of  the  presence  of 
the  Englishwoman  on  the  coast,  and  now 
she  stood  before  him. 

James  took  him  by  the  arm  and  shook 
him  out  of  his  trance,  and  then  he  became 
at  once  all  hospitality.  He  bustled  about 
and  roused  out  all  his  servants,  and 
quickly  had  the  remainder  of  his  late  din- 
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ner  put  on  the  table  —  oily  fried  fish,  oily 
fowl  soup,  and  stewed  fowls  smothered  in 
little  round  beans  drenched  in  oil.  He 
got  out  a  jar  of  his  favorite  olives,  and 
slipped  them  into  a  little  basin  of  water, 
and  with  his  own  hands  drew  a  large 
goblet  of  vinho  tinto,  the  best  wine  he 
had,  from  a  cask  that  stood  in  a  corner. 

As  for  the  senhora  proceeding  on  her 
journey  that  night,  he  could  not  hear  of  it. 
He  should  feel  too  much  responsibility  if 
he  permitted  it,  —  he  should  indeed.  And 
he  placed  a  plump,  brown,  and  dirty  hand 
in  the  bosom  of  his  colored  shirl,  and 
bowed  to  the  ground. 

But  James  gave  him  to  understand  that 
it  was  imperative  that  the  senhora  should 
go  on,  and  that  she  would  be  much  be- 
holden to  him  if  he  would  procure  bearers 
for  her;  and-  Margaret  looking  acquies- 
cence in  this,  Senhor  Pepe  at  once  hur- 
ried outside,  and  after  a  while  came  back 
with  the  information  that  he  had,  much 
against  his  will,  sent  messengers  to  the 
native  village  for  the  bearers. 

Then  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  the 
table,  and,  waiting  on  Margaret  himself, 
pressed  her  vigorously  to  eat  of  all  the 
oily  little  dishes,  only  j^ausing  to  gaze  at 
her  with  such  serious  admiration,  that  she 
could  not  help  smiling  at  him,  when  he 
would  nod  and  laugh  in  reply,  and  drink 
glass  after  glass  of  the  vinho  tinto  to 
her  health.  But  James  was  all  impa- 
tience, and  now  the  shuffling  of  bare  feet 
was  heard  on  the  soil  outside  the  factory, 
and  stopped  suddenly  at  the  door,  and 
guttural  voices  rose  on  the  night  air. 
Then  torn  cloths  were  tightened  as  ra- 
tions were  distributed  by  the  Senhor 
Pepe,  who  disputed,  argued  with,  and 
abused  the  bearers  at  one  and  the  same 
time  at  the  top  of  his  shrill  voice.  At 
last,  all  preparations  being  completed  to 
his  satisfaction,  Margaret  lay  in  her  ham- 
mock, her  head  pillowed  on  one  of  the 
little  man's  own  greasy  pillows. 

There  were  six  men  to  carry  her,  two 
at  a  time,  and  James  was  glad' to  see  by 
the  torchlight  that  they  were  all  strong, 
full-grown  bearers,  fit  for  the  long  journey 
before  them.  Thanking  the  little  half- 
bred  for  his  kindness,  and  shaking  him 
heartily  by  the  hand,  he  swung  himself 
into  his  hammock,  and  gave  tlie  order  to 
start.  As  Margaret  was  carried  past  the 
senhor,  she  put  out  her  hand,  which  he 
seized,  and  conveyed  to  his  thick  lips, 
bending  low  over  it,  and  running  beside 
her  hammock  as  long  as  he  could.  When 
at  last  he  relinquished  it,  he  stood  for  a 
long  while  gazing  at  the  lessening  lights 
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as  they  flickered  through  the  brushwood, 
and  then  he  returned  slowly  to  his  soli- 
tary house  in  a  state  of  profound  dejec- 
tion. 

As  yet  all  had  gone  passably  well  with 
the  fugitives,  and  James  congratulated 
himself  as  the  cool  night  air  swept  against 
his  face,  and  the  tall  grass  rustled  swiftly 
past  the  sides  of  his  hammock,  while  it 
was  borne  along  the  narrow  bush  path, 
the  bearers  running  fresh  and  strong 
under  his  weight. 

In  this  way  the  flight  was  continued  for 
some  hours,  sometimes  within  sound  of 
the  sea,  and  sometimes  diverging  into  the 
bush,  until  at  last  the  party,  after  passing 
quickly  through  a  native  village,  came  to 
a  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  broad  stream, 
which  flowed  silent,  dark,  and  treacherous 
between  slimy  mangrove-covered  banks, 
and  met  the  white  surf  about  half  a  mile 
below  where  the  panting  bearers  stood. 
On  a  cleared  space  a  canoe  hollowed  out 
of  a  great  tree-trunk  was  drawn  up,  and 
a  little  inshore  of  it  was  the  hut  of  the 
ferryman,  who,  awakened  by  the  shouts 
of  the  bearers,  came  crawling  out  of  his 
grass-thatched  dwelling  rubbing  his  eyes 
and  quite  stupid  from  sleep,  until  shown 
some  cloth  James  had  brought  from  Sen- 
hor Pepe,  when  he  brightened  up  and 
consented  to  launch  his  craft  without 
delay.  Into  it  four  of  the  bearers  and 
James  and  Margaret  got,  and  were  slowly 
punted  over,  the  current  carrying  the 
heavy  and  narrow  canoe  down  the  stream 
and  quite  near  to  the  breakers  before  the 
opposite  shore  was  reached.  Then  the 
ferryman  returned  for  the  rest  of  the 
men,  who  embarked  in  safety;  but  as 
they  were  in  mid-stream,  the  pole  with 
which  the  man  punted  snapped,  and  the 
canoe  at  once  swung  round  with  the 
stream.  Then  there  was  a  wild  shout  for 
help  from  the  men  in  the  canoe  to  the 
men  on  shore ;  but  the  latter  could  do 
nothing.  Nor  could  the  men  in  peril  aid 
themselves,  for  the  hammocks  with  their 
poles  had  been  taken  over  on  the  first 
voyage.  The  canoe  drifted  swiftly  down 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  was 
almost  at  once  lost  to  sight,  and  the  cries 
of  the  men  after  a  while  were  not  heard. 
Though  it  was  probable  that  they  all 
swam  ashore,  yet  not  one  of  them  was 
seen  again  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 

By  this  disaster,  then,  at  one  stroke 
James  lost  two-thirds  of  the  bearers,  and 
had  not  any  way  by  which  he  might  re- 
place them,  for  he  could  not  cross  to  the 
village,  and  he  dared  not  stay  until  day- 
light to  be  seen  from  the  opposite  bank. 
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So  he  set  out  again  with  the  remaining 
four  men,  but  with  a  sinking  heart.  And 
soon  he  felt  that  they  were  not  able  for 
the  task  before  them.  The  two  who  car- 
ried Margaret  went  lightly  enough  for  a 
while,  but  his  own  boys  almost  at  once 
began  to  lag  wearily  behind,  and  went 
slower  and  slower  through  the  tiring  long 
grass,  studded  with  spiky  palms  and  cac- 
tus-bush, until  just  before  daybreak  they 
came  to  a  halt  on  rising  ground,  beneath 
a  huge,  stout-limbed  tree,  and  cried  for 
help  to  those  in  front.  But  this  James 
would  not  allow,  and  jumped  from  the 
hammock,  when  the  poor  sweat-soaked, 
sore-footed  creatures  threw  themselves 
on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
and  lay  there  as  if  they  never  meant  to 
rise.  It  was  only  the  urgent  necessity  of 
the  case  —  how  urgent  he  did  not  then 
know —  that  made  James  threaten  to  use 
blows  to  them  to  get  them  on  their  feet. 

The  men  who  carried  Margaret,  easily 
disheartened  by  this  state  of  their  com- 
rades, now  pretended  to  show  distress, 
and  it  was  with  many  protestations  and 
much  unwillingness  that  they  took  the 
hammock  pole  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
again  went  forward  with  her.  James  half 
walked,  half  ran,  by  her  side,  encourag- 
ing them,  while  his  own  men  brought  up 
the  rear  with  his  empty  hammock.  In 
this  way  another  start  was  made,  and  the 
men  kept  going  through  the  early  morn- 
ing hours. 

They. had  now  got  upon  a  long  curve  of 
sandy  beach,  and  James  calculated  that 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  miles 
between  them  and  Kabooka,  and  by-and- 
by  he  fancied  he  could  see  in  the  distance 
the  nearest  headland  of  it  standing  out 
above  the  slight  mist.  But  after  some 
time,  happening  to  look  behind  him  over 
the  long  stretch  of  glistening  sand,  with 
its  tracery  of  surf,  over  which  they  had 
come,  he  thought  he  saw  certain  black 
specks  a  great  way  off  moving  along. 
He  clutched  the  arm  of  the  bearer  near- 
est to  him,  and  bade  him  look  also  as  he 
ran  ;  and  the  long-sighted  negro  at  once 
said  the  black  specks  were  men,  and  that 
they  carried  a  hammock. 

James  said  nothing,  except  to  urge  his 
men  to  go  faster.  He  knew  them  too 
well  to  use  violence  to  them  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  for  with  their  friends  in  sight 
they  would  simply  have  stopped  short; 
so  he  cheered  them  by  voice  and  gesture, 
even  joking  with  them.  Yet  the  black 
specks  grew  steadily,  and  within  two 
hours  could  be  made  out  quite  distinctly. 
There  were  eight  of  them  carrying  one 


white  man.  Consequently  the  bearers 
were  changed  so  frequently  that  there 
was  -no  chance  of  escape  from  them  by 
flight,  even  if  James's  men  had  not  told 
him  they  would  stop.  To  this  he  re- 
sponded by  pointing  to  the  headland,  now 
quite  clear,  ahead,  and  promised  to  each 
man  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  oi  panno 
da  costa  (cloth  of  the  coast)  if  he  made 
yet  another  effort.  As  this  offer  was 
something  great  in  its  liberality  they  all 
raised  a  shout,  and  starting  forward  did 
their  best  to  increase  their  pace,  and  for 
some  short  time  the  sand  flew  beneath 
their  feet;  but  suddenly  the  effort  died 
away,  and  they  came  to  a  dead  stop  com- 
pletely done. 

By  this  time  the  pursuers  had  come  so 
near  that  their  shouts  were  heard  ;  and 
Margaret,  who  had  hitherto  lain  quite 
still  and  silent,  raised  herself  in  her  ham- 
mock and  for  the  first  time  saw  them. 
She  divined  at  once  who  it  was  that  fol- 
lowed, and  whispering  "  Chaves  !  "  clung 
to  James's  arm.  It  was  the  Portuguese. 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  fi^^ure  and 
face  as  triumphant  he  rose  from  his  ham- 
mock and  ran  forward  gun  in  hand. 

Then  James  put  into  execution  the  plan 
he  had  kept  to  the  last.  He  called  the 
two  men  who  had  carried  him,  and  plac- 
ing; Margaret  in  his  own  hammock  he  set 
all  four  men  to  the  pole.  "  A  casa  !  a 
casa  !  "  (To  the  house  !  to  the  house  !)  he 
shouted;  and  the  men,  catching  some- 
thing of  his  excitement  and  meaning,  with 
one  effort  staggered  away  along  the 
beach. 

The  Portuguese  had  now  come  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  lad,  who  waited  for  him, 
and  Chaves,  seeing  his  advance  barred, 
also  halted,  and  the  two  men  stood  con- 
fronting each  other,  the  black  boys  stand- 
ing well  to  one  side  of  their  master.  His 
irresolution  was  but  momentary,  and  sum- 
moning James  in  a  hoarse  voice  to  stand 
aside  he  again  advanced.  To  this  the 
lad  responded  by  cocking  his  rifle  and 
retreating  slowly.  His  eyes  were  steady 
and  his  lips  firm-set,  and  there  was  not 
the  slightest  sign  of  flinchinj;  on  his  face, 
which  was  slightly  flushed.  "  Guarda  ! 
guarda !  "  shouted  the  Portuguese,  and 
brought  his  rifle  to  the  present.  All 
the  natives  fell  flat  on  their  faces  on  the 
sand.  Both  men  fired  simultaneously, 
and  James  flung  up  his  arms,  staggered 
convulsively  for  a  second  or  two,  and  fell 
a  huddled-up  heap  on  the  sand. 

*' Ah  !"  shouted  the  Portuguese,  as  he 
ran  forward.  There  was  neither  sound 
nor  motion   from  his  prostrate  foe,  and 
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stooping  down  he  turned  the  body  over. 
Then  he  thrust  his  hand  beneath  the 
rough  shirt  and  withdrew  it  —  it  was 
bloody.  After  this  he  stood  in  the  bright 
sunhght  dazed  for  a  few  moments.  He 
had  not  thought  to  kill  the  boy  outright. 
But  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  seized 
him,  and  he  spurned  the  body  with  his 
foot.  Then  he  turned  to  call  his  bear- 
ers, but  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  At  the 
discharge  of  the  firearms  they  had  all 
run  into  the  bush,  and  the  only  objects  in 
view  were  the  men  who^still  carried  Mar- 
garet. Roused  by  the  sight,  the  Portu- 
guese shouted  for  his  slaves,  and  prom- 
ised to  cut  them  in  pieces  if  they  did  not 
come  to  him;  but  there  was  no  response. 
Full  of  the  fury  of  disappointment,  he  pur- 
sued the  flying  hammock  on  foot. 

But  the  bearers  of  it  had  by  this  time 
obtained  a  good  start,  and  on  seeing  him 
coming  after  them  gun  in  hand,  increased 
their  pace  through  sheer  fright  and  des- 
peration, and  he  found  he  could  not  over- 
take them  before  they  would  make  the 
headland  of  the  bay  where  they  would  be 
in  full  sight  of  the  English  factory.  So  he 
was  forced  to  turn  back,  and  he  sat  down 
by  the  side  of  his  hammock  to  wait.  He 
knew  his  men  would  not  go  far  rnto  the 
bush  on  this  strange  part  of  the  coast,  and 
that  they  would  return  one  by  one  when 
they  found  the  danger  past.  As  he  sat, 
his  fears  for  his  own  safety  increased. 
Away  close  to  the  factory  of  the  English- 
men he  was  in  their  power;  but  once  in 
Donde,  surrounded  by  his  slaves,  he 
could  defy  revenge,  and  in  that  no  man's 
land  laugh  at  justice,  even  if  what  he  had 
done  had  not  been  in  a  fair  fight.  As 
these  thoughts  coursed  through  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  dread  creeping  upon  him 
in  spite  of  the  fierce  determination  of  his 
character,  he  cast  a  furtive  look  now  and 
again  at  the  dead  body,  unconscious  that 
already  the  faces  of  his  men  were  peering 
at  him  through  tlie  tall  grass. 

Meanwhile  the  hammock  that  contained 
Margaret  was  carried  across  the  bay,  and 
drew  towards  the  factory,  and  was  seen. 
Moreover,  the  burden  that  it  contained 
was  noticed  to  be  something  unusual ;  and 
after  a  long  look  through  a  glass,  one  of 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  place  cried  out 
that  it  was  a  woman — a  white  woman! 
Upon  this  a  tall,  sallow-faced  man  took 
the  telescope,  and  looked  eagerly  through 
it,  supporting  it  with  trembling  hands 
against  a  post  of  the  verandah.  All  at 
once  Monke,  for  it  was  he,  gave  a  great 
cry,  called  to  the  servants  to  bring  him  a 
hammock  and  to  the  men  beside  him  to 
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follow  him,  and  sprang  down  the  steps  of 
the  verandah  into  the  sandy  yard.  He 
had  been  on  the  coast  only  a  few  days, 
and  had  returned  before  his  leave  had 
expired,  on  a  matter  that  had  surprised 
and  pained  him  infinitely. 

When  he  met  the  hammock,  Margaret 
summoned  all  her  resolution  and  told  him 
in  a  few  brief  words  of  the  cause  of  her 
flight,  of  the  pursuit,  and  of  James's  peril 
away  beyond  the  cliffs;  and  Monke,  at 
the  bare  mention  of  the  lad's  name,  urged 
the  men  who  carried  him  forward,  leav- 
ing his  two  companions  to  look  to  Marga- 
ret. One  of  them  did  so,  while  the  other 
followed  the  trader. 

On  they  went  past  the  headland  and 
along  the  shore;  but  much  time  had  been 
lost,  and  when  they  saw  the  men  they 
sought,  the  latter  were  already  far  ahead. 
With  a  feeling  of  disappointment  Monke 
acknowledged  to  himself  that,  with  the 
number  of  men  he  had,  he  could  not  over- 
take them.  But  what  had  become  of 
James  .''  Was  the  lad  with  the  men  away  ia 
the  distance  there.''  Then  a  native,  who 
liad  been  standing  shading  his  eyes  with 
his  hand,  sprang  forward  and  pointed 
again,  this  time  to  something  nearer, — 
something  lying  on  the  sand,  —  and  they 
all  saw  it,  and  went  towards  it. 

As  they  approached,  they  knew  that  it 
was  the  body  of  a  white  man,  and  a  thrill 
of  dismay  ran  through  them  as  the  face 
became  visible.  With  one  loud  shout 
they  all  rushed  forward,  Monke  leading. 
He  recognized  it;  he  threw  himself  oa 
his  knees  beside  it;  he  clasped  it  in  his 
arms;  he  tried  to  raise  it;  he  supported 
its  head  on  his  breast;  he  called  wildly 
for  water!  brandy!  he  chafed  its  palms 
between  his  own  ;  and  then,  when  he  be- 
came conscious  the  life  was  out  of  it,  he 
threw  up  his  arms  with  one  loud  cry  of 
"James,  James,  my  son  !  " 

He  remained  by  the  body,  and  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  touch  it  —  motioning 
all  away;  and,  in  truth,  his  companion 
was  too  much  astounded  by  the  utterly 
unexpected  discovery,  and  the  vehemence 
of  the  grief  displayed,  to  intrude  upon 
him.  Even  the  natives,  stoical  and  in- 
different to  the  sight  of  death,  were  struck 
by  the  sorrow  of  the  white  man  for  his 
brother,  as  they  thought,  and  stood  apart. 
At  last  his  friend  ventured  to  approach 
him  and  to  take  the  body  from  him,  when 
the  grief  stricken  man  rose  and  followed 
the  party  back  to  the  factory.  After  a 
while  he  spoke,  and  told  his  friend  how 
he  had  discovered,  when  in  England,  that 
the  lad  whom  he  had  known  on  the  coast 
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had  been  indeed  his  own  illegitimate  son  ; 
and  turning,  he  halted,  and  in  a  sudden 
accession  of  grief,  made  him  promise  to 
give  him  his  help  and  arms  to  pursue  the 
Portuguese. 

Margaret's  grief  was  not  less  intense 
than  that  of  Monke.  She  knew  now  that 
the  poor  lad  who  had  died  to  preserve  her 
had  done  so  out  of  his  affection  towards 
her,  and  she  threw  herself  beside  the 
couch  on  which  they  had  laid  him.  There 
Monke  found  her,  and  gently  raising  her, 
looked  into  her  face,  and  thenceforth  the 
new  love  that  both  had  begun  to  bear 
towards  him  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them. 

On  the  next  morning  James  was  laid  to 
rest  with  the  ensign  over  him.  He  was 
buried  on  the  sea-slope  of  the  southern- 
most bluff  of  the  bay  fronting  the  great 
ocean.  All  the  head-men  of  the  factory 
attended  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  a 
twinge  here  and  there  among  them  of 
regret;  but  death  to  them  was  simply  the 
inevitable,  and  to  be  as  quickly  and  easily 
forgotten  as  possible.  Therefore,  when 
Monke  and  his  friend  swept  out  of  the 
factory  gates  with  a  strong  body  of  bear- 
ers, they  only  stopped  the  games  of 
chance  they  were  playing  with  small  cubes 
of  wood  on  a  square  board  for  a  moment 
to  look  after  the  departing  party,  and  then 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  they  re- 
sumed their  play  —  the  white  men's  quar- 
rels were  not  theirs. 

All  that  day  Monke  and  his  comrade 
travelled  along  the  seashore,  and  through 
the  grassy  plains,  and  over  the  dark  river, 
and  arrived  at  Senhor  Pepe's  house. 
The  little  man  was  astounded  to  learn  for 
the  first  time  what  had  happened,  and 
wrung  his  little  hands  in  grief,  only  bright- 
ening up  when  he  found  that  the  senhora 
was  safe.  To  his  credit  he  willingly  told 
the  Englishmen  that  Chaves  had  been  at 
the  factory,  and  the  hour  of  his  departure, 
and  he  placed  his  boats  and  boats'  crews 
at  their  disposal,  though  he  knew  he  ran 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  anger  and  re- 
venge of  his  countryman  by  doing  so. 

Thus  enabled  to  proceed  without  delay, 
and  having  the  current  in  their  favor,  the 
pursuers  entered  the  Bay  of  Donde  by  tiie 
night  of  the  second  day,  Monke's  heart 
thirsting  for  revenge.  It  was  just  such  a 
night  as  that  on  which  James  and  Mar- 
garet had  left  it,  and  apparently  all  was 
as  tranquil  on  shore.  But  suddenly,  as 
the  boat  passed  on,  a  glare  of  light  shone 
for  a  moment  on  a  hilltop,  and  then  shot 
up  a  steady  stream  into  the  still  night 
air. 


"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  ejaculated 
Monke. 

"The  factory  of  the  Portuguese  is  on 
fire,"  returned  his  companion  excitedly. 
"  That  is  his  ;  M 'Gibbon's  is  to  the  right." 

"Pull,  boys,  pull!"  cried  Monke,  fe- 
vered by  the  sight.  "  And  God  grant 
that  I  may  not  be  too  late  to  punish  him  !  " 
he  exclaimed  to  himself,  gripping  his  gun 
nervously. 

But  quickly  though  the  boat  went 
through  the  water,  the  flames  grew  and 
spread,  almost  at  once  devouring  the  old 
canework  of  the  house  with  a  rapidity 
that  showed  it  must  have  been  set  on  fire 
in  many  places.  Also  the  building  was 
too  far  inland,  and  the  boat  too  far  off  the 
shore,  to  allow  any  sound  to  be  heard ; 
and  the  fire  shone  red  and  silent  through 
the  thick  fringe  of  the  forest. 

But  just  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach, 
the  powder-house  belonging  to  the  factory 
blew  up  with  a  terrific  roar.  This  had 
been  situated  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  main  building,  and  its  destruction 
surely  showed  that  it  had  been  fired  pur- 
posely. The  boat-boys  were  awed  and 
cowed  by  the  roar  of  the  explosion  and  its 
shock;  but  the  two  white  men  rallied 
them,  and  led  them  with  a  rush  up  the 
hill  and  through  the  forest.  They  noticed 
as  they  went  that  from  the  spot  where 
M 'Gibbon's  factory  stood  came  neither 
sound  nor  light. 

As  they  drew  near  to  the  burning  house, 
shouts  and  yells  were  plainly  heard  above 
the  roar  and  crackle  of  the  flames,  whose 
light  fell  upon  fully  five  hundred  natives 
in  the  cleared  space,  some  of  whom 
crowded  and  fought  round  broached  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  while  others  danced  or 
reeled  about  the  factory  yard  clad  in  all 
the  fine  cloths  and  shawl-pieces  they  had 
been  able  to  pillage  from  the  bales  lying 
about,  and  adorned  with  strings  upon 
strings  of  bright  beads,  which  glittered  in 
the  fierce  light.  Many  kept  up  a  perpet- 
ual fusilade,  loading  their  muskets  with 
handfuls  of  powder  from  open  kegs  that 
lay  strewed  about. 

As  a  background  to  this  stood  the  dark 
and  silent  forest,  into  which  the  more 
cautious  and  sober  of  the  negroes  were 
stealing  with  their  booty  and  returning 
for  more.  So  intent  were  all  upon  the 
spoil,  that  the  approach  of  Monke  and  his 
band  was  not  noticed  ;  and  not  until  the 
two  white  men  stepped  into  the  circle  of 
light  made  by  the  flames  were  they  seen, 
when  there  was  an  instant  stampede  on 
the  part  of  the  marauders  into  the  forest. 
Two  of  them  were  captured,  and  dragged 
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on  their  knees  before  Monke,  who  had 
been  driven  back  from  the  building  by 
the  intolerable  heat;  and  on  being  ques- 
tioned at  the  muzzle  of  a  musket,  they 
told  how  the  slaves  and  the  villagers  had 
combined  to  rise  against  the  Portuguese, 
and  having  surprised  him,  had  tied  him 
to  his  bed  and  then  set  fire  to  his  house. 

His  cruelty  had  at  last  met  with  its  re- 
ward. Monke,  callous  though  he  was  to 
the  severity  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
the  man,  could  not  help  looking  aghast  at 
the  house  where  the  tragedy  had  taken 
place,  and  as  he  looked  the  roof  fell  in, 
and  a  shower  of  fiery  particles  rose  up 
into  the  air,  and  the  frames  were  dulled 
for  a  few  moments,  but  only  for  a  few 
moments.  They  shot  up  again  fiercer 
than  before. 

The  revenge  of  the  Englishman  had 
been  suddenly  snatched  from  him,  yet  it 
was  with  no  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  the  task  had  not  been  spared  to  him, 
that  he  turned  to  the  forest.  And  now 
the  little  band  had  to  look  quickly  to  their 
safety,  for  with  returning  courage,  the 
pillagers  began  firing  their  muskets, 
charged  with  slugs,  as  they  advanced  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood. 

Not  wishing  either  to  confront  or  harm 
the  maddened  creatures,  Monke  withdrew 
his  men  in  the  direction  of  M'Gibbon's 
factory,  and  sent  two  of  them  to  search 
the  house.  They  reported  that  it  was 
empty,  whereupon  the  party  ran  smartly 
along  the  beach  for  their  boat,  which  they 
reached,  the  slaves  following  them  down 
to  the  shore  as  if  to  cut  them  off;  but 
suddenly  they  halted  and  turned  back 
towards  the  Scotchman's  house. 

As  the  boat  was  pulled  off  shore,  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  hitherto  dark  and 
tenantless  factory.  Of  its  owner  nothing 
was  heard  or  seen.  Whether  he  was 
murdered,  or  whether  he  escaped  from 
Donde,  remained  always  a  mystery.  It 
was  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  taken 
inland  by  the  natives,  and  there  put  to 
death  by  them,  to  prevent  any  tales  being 
told. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  two  facto- 
ries, the  Bay  of  Donde  returned  to  the 
possession  of  the  natives ;  for  the  houses 
were  never  replaced  upon  its  shores,  and 
the  only  craft  to  be  seen  on  its  placid 
waters  are  the  canoes  of  the  native  fisher- 
men of  the  village,  dotting  its  expanse 
with  tiny  specks. 

When  Monke  got  back  to  Kabooka,  he 
took  Margaret  under  his  charge  and  pro- 
tection;  and  though  at  first  it  went  hard 
with  him  to  look  at  her  without  thinking 
of  his  son's  death,  yet  as  time  passed, 


'  that  feeling  passed  away  with  it,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  recollection  that  she  had 
been  the  lad's  favorite ;  and  it  was  for  her 
sake  that  before  long  he  gave  up  his 
charge  of  the  factory,  and  returned  to 
England. 

Margaret,  on  her  part,  was  well  aware 
of  the  feelings  with  which  Monke  at  first 
regarded  her,  and  she  would  fain  have  left 
him  ;  but  since  he  had  not  permitted  that, 
she,  mindful  of  her  error,  set  herself  to 
make  him  love  her,  and  with  such  sweet- 
ness and  success  that  the  two  became 
inseparable,  and  were  known  in  the  little 
country  village  to  which  they  retired  as 
father  and  daughter.  This  village  was 
situated  inland,  far  away  from  the  sound 
of  the  sea,  which  was  distressful  to  Monke 
and  to  the  girl  —  for  it  reminded  the  one 
of  his  son,  and  the  other  of  the  days  she 
had  spent  on  the  far  off,  lonely  African 
shore.  Yet,  as  time  wore  on,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  lad  who  had  died  on  that  coast 
became  fainter  and  fainter  with  both,  and 
at  last,  as  at  first,  he  was  forgotten. 


From  Blackwood's  M.ipizine. 
BAGHDAD  ON  THE    QUEEN'S   BIRTHDAY. 

•'  When  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  noteworthy  object  in  thy  travels. 
Make  me  partaker  of  thy  happiness." 

Shakespeare. 

Her  B.  Majesty's  Consul-General  will  re- 
ceive to-morrow  morning,  between  the  hours 
of  seven  and  eleven,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
birthday  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen  and  Empress  of  Hindustan. 

So  ran  a  card  handed  to  me  on  the 
evening  of  23d  May,  just  as  the  mail- 
steamer  "  Khalifa  "  anchored  off  the  Bagh- 
dad custom-house,  on  the  river  Tigris. 

Hackneyed  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chained  to,  quit 
no  more, 

I  had  left  Bombay  harbor,  about  three 
weeks  before,  under  a  strong  impression 
that  another  season  of  work  in  the  tepid 
heat  of  the  capital  of  western  India 
might  easily  prove  the  fatal  "  one  year 
more."  It  was  of  Calcutta,  not  Bombay, 
that  a  late  venerable  and  facetious  metro- 
politan used  to  say  he  always  felt,  in  the 
rainy  season  —  that  is  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber—  "like  a  boiled  cabbage."  But  in 
Bombay  too,  the  vapor-bath-like  combina- 
tion of  heat  and  moisture  characterizing 
the  same  period  is  most  trying  to  Euro- 
peans, producing  in  perfection  the  capi- 
pleninm^  languor^  et  expleiio,  described 
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by  Petronius  as  so  frequent  among  the 
luxurious  and  enervated  Romans  of  his 
time. 

An  ocean  steamer,  one  of  the  fleet  of 
the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany, had  carried  us  across  the  Arabian 
Sea,  touching  at  Karachi,  the  port  of 
Sindh,  perhaps  indeed  of  our  whole  north- 
west Indian  frontier.  After  passing 
through  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  where  it 
washes  Beluchistan,  we  had  entered,  by 
the  Straits  of '  Ormuz,  or  Hormuz,  the 
great  Persian  Sea,  or  Gulf,  on  the  Persian 
margin  of  which  stands  one  of  those 
partly  diplomatic,  partly  strategical  posi- 
tions by  means  of  vvhich  England  senti- 
nels her  Eastern  empire,  and  holds  piracy 
in  check  —  namely  tlie  residency  of  Abu- 
shair.  At  the  head,  or  northern  end,  of 
this  gulf,  the  good  ship  had  passed  almost 
imperceptibly  from  the  "salt-sea  foam" 
into  the  SJiatt-al-Ai-ab^  or  river  of  Arabia, 
by  means  of  which  the  blended  waters  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  pour  themselves 
into  the  gulf.  After  ploughing  our  way 
for  seventy  or  eighty  miles  up  this  turbid 
and  sliifty  current,  the  banks  of  which  re- 
minded one  rather  of  the  Suez  Canal,  we 
had  entered  the  Tigris,  near  the  Arabian 
town  and  virtual  seaport  of  Basra;  ex- 
chanofin^:  at  the  same  time  the  ocean 
steamer  for  a  river  one  of  about  five  hun- 
dred tons —  one  of  two  which  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Lynch  &  Co.  are  allowed,  under 
a  treaty  concession  of  old  standing,  to 
keep  afloat  for  the  carriage  of  mails  and 
cargo  between  Basra  and  Baghdad.  And 
now,  after  a  run  of  four  days  and  three 
nights,  the  "Khalifa"  had  finished  her 
task,  without  once  falling  foul  of  the  river- 
bank,  or  scraping  too  often  against  a  shal- 
low. At  certain  seasons  steamers  can 
run  up  the  Tigris  to  Mosul,  or  about  five 
hundred  miles  higher  up  than  Baghdad; 
and  country  crafts,  of  course,  are  con- 
stantly plying  between  its  upper  reaches 
and  the  sea.  But  there  is  no  mail  or  pas- 
senger service  by  water  beyond  Baghdad. 
The  Turks  send  their  letters  via  Damas- 
cus to  Bairut  and  Constantinople  on 
dromedaries.  The  English  consul-gen- 
eral  also  has  made  arrangements  of  his 
own  for  the  carriage  of  his  m.ails  by  the 
same  route;  and  when  the  contractor  is 
kept  up  to  the  mark,  letters  from  Baghdad 
should  be  delivered  in  London  about  the 
twenty-second  day.  It  is  said  the  Be- 
dawin  occasionally  open  a  post-bag ;  but, 
on  finding  nothing  in  it  except  letters  and 
newspapers,  send  it  on  again  all  right. 
Hence  parcels  of  value  have  to  travel 
from  England  to  Turkish  Arabia  by  some 
safer  route  than  the  Syrian  desert.     The 


Baghdad  custom-house  thus  forming  the 
terminus  of  regular  water  communication 
between  Asia  and  Europe  vid  Turkish 
Arabia,  a  steamer,  on  reaching  it,  has  only^ 
to  blow  off  the  steam,  submit  to  the  visita- 
tions of  the  "revenue-cads,"  who  seem  tc 
be  pretty  much  the  same  all  the  work 
over,  and  prepare  to  start  again  in  a  fe\ 
days  for  Basra.  P'ar  less  agreeable  an- 
chorages might  be  found  than  the  Tigrisi 
in  May,  off  Baghdad.  The  river  lays] 
aside  just  here  its  habit  of  winding,  an( 
forms  a  long,  straight  reach,  broader  thai 
the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  on  either  side  of] 
which  the  capital  of  "good  Haroun  Alras- 
chid,"  or  Aaron  the  Just,  in  its  modernj 
form,  is  spread.  Christchurch  meadows; 
without  the  Isis,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
what43aghdad  would  be  without  its  river. 
What  springs  in  the  desert  are  to  the 
nomad,  the  purifying  and  oxygenating  or- 
gans to  the  animal  body,  and  the  breezes 
of  heaven  to  the  human  frame,  that  to  an 
Eastern  city  is  a  volume  of  water  running-J 
through  it,  as  the  Tigris  runs  through 
Baghdad. 

By  this  time  the  sun  was  about  setting  ;, 
and  the  shimdl^  or  north-east  wind,  after 
keeping  us  cool  all  day,  was  beginning  to 
blow   fresher    and    fresher,    making    the 
river  sparkle  all  over  as  if  every  eddy  and 
ripple  were  a  mirror.    A -Turkish  steamer 
or  two   was  anchored    near  us  ;    but   the 
only  crafts  astir  were  a  number  of  curious 
round    boats   or   creels  —  some   of  them 
with  six  or  eight  passengers,  and  perhaps 
a  horse  inside,  packed  like  figs  in  a  drum ; 
others  carrying  only  a  solitary  sculler  — 
workable,   apparently,  with    a  single   oarj 
with  equal  safety  up,  down,  and  athwart' 
the   current,   and   looking  more  like    big 
birds'   nests    being    washed   down    by   a 
spate   than   anything   else.      These,   and 
multitudes  of  bathers  and  heavy  fish  leai> 
ing  all  round,  as  if  angling  had  never  been 
invented,    and    a   bridge   of  boats,    brisk 
with    traffic,  filled  the   picture   with    life. 
The   further  or   right   bank   of  the  riveii 
was,  evidently,  not  the  fashionable  one  ;i| 
and  the   houses   of. its  inhabitants  cam< 
straggling  down  to  the  water's  edge  in  a! 
way  which  would  have  been  mean,  or  evei 
squalid,  but  for  the  noble  screen  of  palm-" 
trees  in  which  they  were  wrapped.     Th< 
buildings  on  the  custom-house  side  formec 
a  much  better  contour.    Prominent  among' 
them  was  the  house  rented  as  the  British 
consulate  or  residency,  with  its  tall  flag- 
staff;   its  quaint  and  many-latticed  river 
frontage,  as  long  as  a  street;  its   pleas- 
aunce,  filled  with  orange-trees  and   myr- 
tles, stretching  like  a  setting  of  emeralds 
between  it  and  the  water ;  and,  above  all, 
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its  own  little  steamer,  the  "  Comet," 
moored,  in  case  of  emergencies,  under  its 
lee.  Both  above  and  below  the  resi- 
dency, the  houses  of  the  chief  European 
merchants  showed  themselves  at  a  glance  ; 
and  beside  tliem,  and  overhanging  the 
water,  several  large  khans  or  coffee- 
houses —  the  hostleries  and  public-houses 
of  Muslim  cities  —  attracted  remark,  if 
only  from  the  crowding  faces,  represent- 
ing almost  every  ethnological  type  in  the 
world,  which  filled  their  unglazed  and 
grimy  windows.  A  little  higher  up  the 
river  sauntering  groups  of  orderlies  and 
messengers  marked  the  sara^  or  block  of 
buildings  in  which  are  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  in  which  all  public  business  is 
conducted.  Next  came  the  barracks, 
filled  with  the  sound  of  brass  bands  and 
the  stir  of  military  life  generally,  and 
swarming  with  soldiers  of  strikingly  good 
physique,  dressed  in  Zouave  uniforms  of 
blue  cotton ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  palace  of 
the  wali,  or  governor-general  of  the 
Baghdad  wilaiat  or  satrapy.  And  yet, 
with  all  its  brave  show  towards  the  river, 
the  city  of  the  caliphs  hardly  at  first  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  containing,  as  it  does, 
a  population  of,  in  round  numbers,  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  its  all  standing  on 
the  same  level,  and  partly  to  none  of  its 
bazaars  being  at  right  angles  to  the  river, 
but  all  running  parallel  to,  and  with  their 
backs  towards  it.  The  architectural  effect 
of  its  numerous  churches  and  synagogues 
is  almost  lost,  from  their  having  no  spires 
or  steeples,  or  respectable  frontages  even. 
The  tombs  of  prophets  famous  in  Bible 
history,  as  well  as  those  of  kings  and 
saints  belonging  to  the  more  modern 
annals  of  Islam,  are  all  in  the  environs, 
near  where  the  city  walls,  now  thrown 
down,  used  to  be ;  while  of  the  noble 
mosques  inside  the  town,  all  that  is  visi- 
ble from  a  distance  are  the  domes  and 
minarets,  some  of  them  exquisitely  col- 
ored, which,  mingling  with  the  flags  of 
consulates  and  the  chimneys  of  one  or 
two  government  manufactories,  shoot  up- 
ward at  frequent  intervals  through  thick 
clusters  of  palm-trees. 

Far  on  in  the  evening  as  it  was,  the 
thoroughfares  near  the  custom-house  were 
all  thronged  like  Cheapside,  and  with  an 
extraordinarily  picturesque  admixture  of 
races.  Hundreds  were  taking  life  easily, 
lounging  on  benches  outside  the  coffee- 
houses—  smoking  of  course,  and  study- 
ing their  correspondence,  or  perhaps  dis- 
puting over  some  hard  text  in  the  Kuran. 
But  a  great  mass  of  human  beings  was 
pushing  onward  in  all  directions,  on  mares, 


or  mules,  or  on  foot;  immersed  in  busi- 
ness, evidently,  yet  very  tolerant  of  one 
another,  in  a  high  degree  clubable,  and 
free  from  any  tendency  to  scowl  or  take 
offence.  A  man  whose  "house  is  his 
castle  "is  apt  to  turn  rather  sulky,  once 
he  is  inside  it,  with  the  front  door  shut, 
and  the  curtains  drawn  for  the  night. 
But  people  who  live  much  in  the  open  air, 
and  in  the  society  of  one  another,  acquire 
perforce  different  tempers,  where  only  the 
minor  rubs  of  life  at  least  are  concerned. 
Even  religious  bigotry  seems  to  run  any- 
thing but  high  in  Baghdad.  Under  a 
traditional  policy  of  toleration.  Christians 
and  Jews,  Muslim  and  Pagans,  though 
occupying  separate  quarters  of  the  city, 
meet  genially  enough  on  most  of  the  plat- 
forms of  life;  and  indeed  so  much  split 
up  is  each  generic  sect  or  persuasion  — 
there  being,  for  instance,  at  least  five 
varieties  of  Christians  in  the  town  —  that 
the  Davie  Deans  and  Johnny  Dodds  of 
Farthing  Acre  line  of  religious  policy, 
however  well  it  may  answer  still  at  Cabul 
and  a  few  other  out-of-the-world  places, 
would  be  preposterous  in  Baghdad.  The 
only  disability  under  which  the  Christians 
of  Baghdad,  numbering  about  twenty-five 
hundred  males,  labor,  is  that  they  cannot 
be  drawn  for  military  service,  and  have  to 
pay  a  special  tax  instead.  It  is  said  that 
a  few  years  ago,  when  recruits  were 
scarce,  a  large  number  of  Christians 
offered  to  form  themselves  into  regiments. 
This  proposal  was  not  at  once  rejected  ; 
but  in  the  end  cautiousness  prevailed, 
and  it  was  pigeon-holed.  How  different 
England's  policy  in  India,  where  subject 
races  even  more  hostile  to  her,  perhaps, 
than  Christians  are  to  Muhammadans, 
have  been  made  to  contribute  so  brilliantly, 
for  a  century  and  upwards,  to  the  devel- 
opment of  her  prowess  !  Even  as  matters 
stand,  however  —  that  is,  with  Christians 
excluded  from  the  army  —  there  is  no 
doubt  that  its  Turkish  Arabian  districts 
are  of  the  highest  value  to  the  Porte, 
from  a  military  point  of  view;  for  the 
Iraki  is  in  many  respects  a  model  soldier, 
of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  —  all  body  and 
very  little  head;  hardy,  patient,  and  un- 
reasoning; and,  provided  he  is  fed  and 
clothed,  content  to  go  for  years  without 
touching  a  piastre  of  pay. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  there  are  no 
bugs  in  Arabia,  the  dry  heat  killing  them 
all  off;  and  certainly  all  the  names  given 
for  the  creature  in  Arabic  dictionaries  are 
either  taken  from  the  Turkish  or  manu- 
factured. Considering  what  a  vast  field 
for  blood-suckers  is  Baghdad,  and  what 
myriads   of  this   particular   species    are 
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constantly  coming  into  it,  if  only  from 
Bombay,  in  the  boxes  of  travellers  and 
pilgrims,  what  becomes  of  them  all  is  a 
problem  in  natural  history;  anything  like 
extreme  heat,  even  supposing  that  to 
have  the  effect  alleged,  occurring  only 
between  June  and  September.  Anyhow, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  feel  safe  on  that  score 
at  least  in  turning  in  for  the  night  in  a 
billet  which,  if  there  had  been  a  member 
of  the  family  in  all  Baghdad,  looked  as  if 
it  would  have  been  sure  to  hold  him. 
But  morning  brought  the  discovery  that, 
if  the  bug  was  absent,  he  was  represented 
by  a  sand-fly,  with  a  body  hardly  bigger 
than  a  mite's,  a  pair  of  wings  like  tiny 
sails,  and  a  poison-injecting  and  blood- 
sucking apparatus  of  extraordinary  cali- 
bre. Like  Doctor  Syntax,  when  the  boil- 
ing water  from  Dolly's  kettle  had  decanted 
itself  into  his  shoes, — 

The  scalding  torment  in  his  feet 

soon  made  the  half-dressed  victim  fain  to 
pull  off  his  socks  and  rub  till  the  skin 
was  raw  in  hopes  of  getting  out  the  ven- 
om. Some  even  ascribe  to  this  cause  the 
singular  ulceration  of  the  skin  to  which 
natives  of  Baghdad,  especially  in  child- 
hood, are  liable,  and  which  seldom  fails 
to  attack  European  and  other  strangers 
during  their  first  year  of  residence. 
Either  from  the  season  when  these  sores 
generally  break  out  being  that  when  the 
date  is  nearly  ripe,  or  from  the  scar  left 
by  them  resembling  that  fruit  in  size  and 
contour,  they  are  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"date  sores."  The  number  of  people  in 
Baghdad  whose  faces  are  more  or  less 
disfigured  in  this  way  frightens  most  new- 
comers. Hitherto  the  result  of  medical 
and  surgical  practice  has  gone  to  show 
that,  on  whatever  constitutional,  climatic, 
or  external  cause  or  causes  depending, 
the  affliction,  like  so  many  others,  is  best 
left  alone.  In  the  healthy  it  runs  its 
course  in  about  a  year,  sometimes  only 
one  sore  appearing,  but  oftener  a  succes- 
sion of  them.  They  are  not  painful  or 
dangerous;  and  except  when  on  tender 
spots,  or  on  parts  essential  to  locomotion, 
natives  of  Baghdad  seem  not  to  mind 
them, — one  instance  more  of  the  eel 
growing  used  to  skinning! 

The  morning  of  the  24th  was  true 
queen's  weather  —  a  violent  shower  dur- 
ing the  night  (far  from  common  in  Bagh- 
dad in  summer)  having  brightened  up 
everything.  The  bridge  of  boats,  at 
best  but  rickety,  from  requiring  to  be 
taken  to  pieces  when  the  river  rises, 
was  much  blocked  up  with  the  ammuni- 
tion-mules of  a  detachment  going  out  to 


reinforce  H.E.  the  Munir  pasha  or  field- 
marshal  commanding  the  I3aghdad  corps 
cTarmee,  who  was  then  coping  with  an 
unruly  tribe  of  Kurds  towards  the  Persian 
frontier.  The  daily  traffic,  too,  was  in 
full  flow;  and  what  with  the  military  im- 
pedimenta, and  trains  of  peasants  bring- 
ing in  the  produce  of  their  fields  and 
farmyards  on  the  backs  of  donkeys,  a  num- 
ber of  townsmen  who  were  setting  out  to 
cross  the  desert,  with  their  wives  and  fam- 
ilies packed  on  mules  in  paniers,  had  need 
of  all  their  patience  to  save  themselves 
from  being  hustled  into  the  river.  In- 
stead of  dropping  down  the  Tigris  in  a 
little  round  boat  to  the  river-front  of  the 
British  consulate,  the  route  winding 
through  streets  and  bazaars  to  its  official 
entrance,  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  thor- 
oughfare, was  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  Baghdad, 
and  a  sight  perhaps  of  the  house  in  which 
Sindbad  the  sailor  related  to  the  poor  por- 
ter the  history  of  his  seven  voyages.  If 
one  can  fancy  one  of  the  narrower  of  our 
London  streets  partially  roofed  with 
arches  of  masonry ;  the  front  walls  and 
windows  of  the  shops  removed  ;  the  shoe- 
makers, tailors,  and  shirtmakers  all  ham- 
mering or  stitching  away  on  the  pavement 
instead  of  in  cellars  or  attics;  the  gin- 
palaces  turned  into  coffee-houses ;  the 
wheel-traffic  transferred  to  porters  and 
donkeys ;  and  lastly,  the  women,  except 
those  of  the  laboring  classes,  masked, 
and  wrapped  from  crown  to  sole  in  shape- 
less volumes  of  silk  or  cotton  stuff,  —  then 
he  will  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  a 
Baghdad  bazaar  is  like  at  the  present  day. 
One  or  two  shops  more  or  less  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style  will  perhaps  be  seen  in  it, 
notably  a  certain  "  Magasin  frangais,"  in- 
tended for  the  diffusion  among  the  be- 
nighted Arabs  of  tight  boots,  Parisian 
corsets,  patent  medicines,  and  all  the 
unspeakable  blessings  of  civilization,  in- 
cluding perhaps,  in  a  quiet  way,  a  little 
French  brandy.  And  yet,  on  the  whole, 
Baghdad  seems  in  no  danger  for  a  long 
time  to  come  of  losing  its  personal  iden- 
tity, so  to  speak,  under  foreign  rule.  Con- 
stantinople officials,  imbued  with  the 
newest  ideas,  have  been  appointed  at 
different  times  to  the  governor-general- 
ship of  the  province.  One  or  two  of  these 
may  even  have  belonged  to  the  Philistine 
school  of  administrators,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  pull  everything  to  pieces  and 
put  it  together  again  on  new  and  improved 
principles.  But  none  of  these  have  ever 
made  much  way  at  Baghdad ;  and  the 
Ottoman  government,  in  selecting  the 
present  wall,  who  is  a  native  of  Aleppo 
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seems,  for  the  time  beinoj  at  least,  to  have 
accepted  the  conclusion  that  it  is  safest 
perhaps  not  to  drive  too  fast  in  so  outly- 
ing: a  province.  At  all  events,  the  placing 
of  an  Arab  of  rank  and  learning,  and  of 
high  local  consideration,  at  the  head  of 
the  Baghdad  government,  is  a  measure  of 
so  liberal  a  character  that  all  must  wish 
it  success. 

The  British  consulate,  when  approached 
from  the  town,  made  but  a  poor  show 
compared  with  its  river  aspect ;  being  one 
of  a  row  of  grim  enough  houses,  with 
nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  them  ex- 
cept the  Indian  sepoy  on  sentry  at  the 
open  door,  and  a  blaze  of  whitewash 
evidently  just  bestowed  on  it  in  honor  of 
the  day.  Visitors  were  arriving  fast,  and 
a  row  of  white  riding-mules  —  their  bod- 
ies fantastically  decorated  with  red  or 
saffron-colored  pigment  —  were  fastened 
with  iron  pegs  to  the  wall  opposite  the 
entrance.  Street-boys  and  beggars  were 
mustered  in  force,  and  directing  their 
special  notice  to  a  functionary  of  a  very 
old-world  kind  surely,  who  was  hieing 
along  with  a  pile  of  scones  under  his  arm, 
and  singing  out  to  the  dogs  of  the  town  to 
come  and  be  fed.  ^'•Yuazhzhinu  HI  kila- 
bi  "  —  "  He  is  calling  the  dogs  to  prayer  " 
—  cried  a  waggish  Ajami,  or  Persian,  as 
he  passed.  This  irreverent  sally  raised 
a  laugh  all  down  the  street,  showing  that 
the  Baghdadi  is  not  too  ''good  "  to  relish 
a  joke  which,  in  Cabul  or  Bokhara,  might 
have  led  to  bloodshed ;  and  truly  the 
shrill  clear  notes  of  the  bread-carrier 
were  a  little  like  the  sounds  sent  out  a 
few  hours  earlier  from  the  tops  of  the 
mosques.  As  for  the  respectable  quad- 
rupeds concerned,  they  evidently  took  the 
dole  as  a  matter  of  right,  and,  forming  as 
they  do  the  only  representatives  in  Bagh- 
dad of  republican  ideas  and  institutions, 
were  careful  to  come  up  in  a  body,  and 
accept  what  was  offered  to  them  with 
every  proper  sign  of  independence. 
Might  not  a  similar  municipal  regulation 
be  tried  in  England,  instead  of  muzzles, 
as  a  preventive  of  rabies^  the  cost  being 
met,  say,  by  their  worshipfuls  dining  to- 
gether once  the  seldomer  every  quarter  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  ? 

The  street-door  of  the  consulate  opened 
into  a  fine  quadrangle  shaded  with  trees, 
having  all  the  principal  rooms  laid  out 
along  two  sides  of  it  on  the  upper  story, 
with  the  post-office  and  other  establish- 
ments on  the  ground-floor;  and  at  its 
further  end  a  second  court  —  not,  of 
course,  exposed  to  view  —  which,  if  the 
occupant  had  been  a  Muslim,  would  have 
been  jealously  set  apart  for  the  ladies  and 


children.  Just  now  the  whole  place  was 
astir.  The  consul-general's  escort  of 
five-and-twenty  sepoys  from  the  Bombay 
Marine  battalion  was  under  arms,  waiting 
to  pay  the  proper  compliments  to  H.E.  the 
wali.  A  number  of  bandsmen,  courte- 
ously sent  for  the  day  by  the  local  author- 
ities, were  practising,  in  separate  groups, 
different  pieces  of  music.  Here  an  Afri- 
can slave-boy,  black  as  night,  was  pre- 
paring his  master's  long  pipe ;  there  a 
group  of  consular  servants,  tall,  handsome 
fellows,  dressed  in  the  livery  of  our  em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  superintended 
the  brewing  of  coffee  and  sharbat.  Up- 
stairs, in  a  drawing-room  looking  out  on 
the  narrow  street,  and  furnished  partly  in 
English,  partly  in  Turkish  fashion,  the 
consul-general, — a  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Indian  army,  —  assisted  by  the  resi- 
dency surgeon  and  the  commander  of 
the  "Comet,"  was  receiving  his  visitors. 
The  dragomans  and  clerks  of  the  consu- 
late, after  having  paid  their  respects,  each 
after  his  own  fashion,  were  being  served 
with  refreshments.  One  after  another, 
the  heads  of  the  English,  Swiss,  and 
other  European  mercantile  houses,  and 
many  of  their  assistants  and  etnployds^ 
called.  Then  came  the  bishops  and  su- 
perior priests  or  teachers  of  the  Chaldean, 
Latin,  Armenian,  and  other  Churches, 
several  of  them  obviously  men  of  intellect 
and  study,  —  their  faces  chiselled  over 
with  the  lines  of  thought,  —  whose  good 
wishes  for  her  Majesty  were  conveyed 
with  all  the  solemnity  and  empressement 
of  a  religious  ceremony.  The  Jews,  of 
whom  it  is  said  there  are  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand males  in  Baghdad,  were  careful  not 
to  be  UQrepresented,  —  none  perhaps  prof- 
iting more  than  they  from  British  protec- 
tion, in  connection  with  their  endless 
ways  of  money-grubbing.  Visits  of  cere- 
mony were  also,  of  course,  paid  by  the 
consul-general's  three  colleagues,  as  they 
are  considered,  —  the  consuls  of  France, 
Russia,  and  Persia.  Not  very  many 
Turkish  officials  called,  but  as  many  as 
represented  most  departments  of  the  mil- 
itary and  civil  services.  Indians  and 
Persians  naturally  mustered  strongest, — 
some  of  them  birds  of  passage,  visiting 
the  famous  tombs  of  martyrs  and  worthies 
of  Islam  at  Kkzhimain  and  Karbalk; 
others,  persons  of  more  or  less  political 
importance,  who,  however  unable  to  stom- 
ach British  rule  in  their  native  provinces, 
can  nevertheless  appreciate  the  prestige 
and  security  enjoyed  by  them  as  subjects 
of  her  Majesty  resident  in  Baghdad.  "  A 
man's  tongue  is  his  horse,"  says  the  Arab 
proverb;  and  if  so,  at  least  half-a-dozea 
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coursers  of  different  breeds  and  paces 
may  be  said  to  have  been  at  exercise  in 
that  one  room,  —  namely,  English,  Arabic, 
Turkish,  French,  Persian,  and  Hindu- 
stani. The  consul-general  evidently  found 
it  more  than  he  could  manage  to  keep  the 
conversation  mixed.  John  Bull,  in  par- 
ticular, showed  his  usual  preference  for 
his  own  vernacular,  and  his  own  topics, 
as  well  as  for  his  own  sofa  or  corner. 
Gentlemen  from  the  sara^  or  government 
offices,  were  full  of  talk  about  Egyptian 
politics.  A  man  from  Quetta  had  no  be- 
lief in  the  evacuation  of  Candahar,  and 
expected  to  hear  of  its  reoccupation  some 
day  very  soon  by  General  Sir  F.  Roberts. 
The  Persians  were  curious  above  all 
things  about  what  the  Russians  were  do- 
ing in  the  Merv  direction  ;  and  all  Islam 
seemed  to  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland  was  due  to 
the  wrath  of  Allah  at  England's  having 
fallen  away  from  her  alliance  with  the 
Porte.  The  pity  was  that  with  such 
varied  budgets  on  the  tapis^  Oriental  cau- 
tion made  every  speaker  confine  himself 
as  much  as  he  could  to  his  own  language 
and  group.  At  last,  pipes  and  cigarettes, 
coffee,  sharbats,  and  preserved  fruits  had 
gone  their  final  round;  the  gong  in  the 
courtyard  tolled  out  eleven  o'clock  En- 
glish, or  3.30  A.M.  Turkish  time  ;  the  band 
played  "God  save  the  Queen,"  and  the 
curtain  fell.  In  the  evening  it  rose  again. 
The  consulate  was  illuminated  inside  and 
out,  both  towards  town  and  river.  The 
band  struck  up  afresh,  and  the  consul- 
general  entertained  H.E.  the  wali,  his 
consular  colleagues,  and  a  party  of  Euro- 
pean, Turkish,  Persian  and  Indian  guests 
at  dinner.  Her  Majesty's  health  was 
proposed  by  his  Excellency  in  his  native 
Arabic,  in  the  most  courteous  terms; 
after  which  a  similar  compliment  was  paid 
by  the  host  to  his  Majesty  the  sultan,  and 
to  the  shah,  the  czar,  and  the  French 
republic. 

Whatever  political  ends  the  day's  pro- 
ceedings may  have  promoted,  to  a  stranger 
they  suggested  at  one  moment  the  great- 
ness, at  another  the  difficulties,  of  our 
position  in  the  East.  When  a  Muslim  is 
asked  to  point  to  the  miracle,  or  miracles, 
by  which  his  prophet  showed  himself  to 
be  a  "man  sent  from  God,"  his  answer 
always  is  "the  Kuran  ; "  and  similarly, 
though  in  a  different  spirit,  do  Asiatics 
often  refer  to  the  Indian  empire  as  the 
miracle  of  England.  We  ourselves,  it  is 
true,  do  not  look  at  it  in  the  same  light, 
but  regard  it,  and  with  justice,  as  the 
hard-won  and  well-consolidated  product  of 
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more  than  a  hundred  years  of  labor  and 
victory,  favored  by  a  number  of  excep- 
tional features  in  the  character  of  the 
subject  races  themselves.  And  yet  how 
unmistakably  have  some  of  our  greatest 
men  shown,  by  the  efforts  which  thej 
have  made  to  hem  it  in  with  defences, 
at  all  events  posts  of  observation,  thj 
their  confidence  in  its  stability  was  mil 
gled  with  a  good  deal  of  misgiving  and 
apprehension.  It  is  impossible  to  tak^_ 
even  a  casual  view  of  this  subject  withou^B 
thinking  of  the  illustrious  statesmat^^ 
whose  death  not  long  ago  happened  at  a 
time  so  inopportune  for  England  ;  and  it 
may  be  worth  noticing,  before  concluding, 
that  during  the  brief  period  when  the 
Gandamak  Treaty  seemed  to  promise 
the  realization  of  the  Beaconsfield  policy 
in  one  highly  important  quarter,  the  cor- 
don of  political  outposts,  so  to  call  them, 
established,  in  connection  with  India 
alone,  for  the  security  of  our  eastern  fron- 
tier as  a  whole,  extended  from  Mandalay 
in  the  remote  north-east,  through  Kat- 
mandhu  in  Nipal,  Srinagar  in  Cashmire, 
Cabul  and  other  points  in  Afghanistan, 
Khilat  in  Beluchistan,  and  Abu-shair  on 
the  Persian  Gulf,  right  away  to  where 
Asia  and  Europe  may  be  said  to  meet, 
politically,  at  Baghdad.  Having  to  do  at 
present  only  with  the  last-named  spot,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the 
dispositions  now  existing  for  the  safety 
of  our  interests  along  the  vast  extent  of 
country  just  indicated  are  adequate  or  the 
reverse.  But  with  regard  to  Baghdad  it 
is  impossible  to  spend  any  time  in  it  and 
fail  to  notice  certain  points  of  view  from 
which  it  is  highly  interesting  and  may  at 
any  time  become  highly  important,  to  En- 
gland. The  further  afield  one  travels,  the 
more,  on  the  whole,  does  it  appear  to  him 
that  what  we  have  to  apprehend  in  the 
East  is,  not  so  much  this  bujj:bear  or  that, 
as  apathy  and  want  of  vigilance  on  our 
own  part.  Russia's  brisk  and  forward 
policy,  when  contrasted  with  our  own 
slowness  of  movement  and  laudable  scru- 
ples against  taking  what  is  not  our  own, 
may  naturally  be  driving  one  or  two  of 
her  weaker  neighbors,  in  appearance  at 
least,  to  fawn  upon  her,  and  turn  their 
backs  on  us  ;  but  this  symptom  should 
not  be  taken  for  more  than  it  is  worth. 
In  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  a  State, 
it  is  anything  but  necessary  to  enter  into 
very  close  relations  with  it,  far  less  sub- 
ject it  to  domination  in  any  form  or  de- 
gree. Macaulay  has  somewhere  observed, 
that  "even  the  mutual  animosity  of  coun- 
tries at  war  with  each  other  is  languid 
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and  a  Muslim  of  the  old-fashioned  order, 
when  compared  with  the  animosity  of  na- 
tions which,  morally  separated,  are  yet 
locally  intermingled  ;  "  and  the  full  force 
of  this  great  natural  law  is  probably  being 
felt  in^  Turkish  Arabia  by  its  present 
masters  at  this  very  day,  notwithstanding 
the  comparatively  loose  grasp  which  they 
have  taken  of  it',  outside  at  least  of  the 
larger  cities.  In  the  smaller  towns  of 
Arabia,  the  Turkish  or  Turanian  gov- 
ernor, where  one  has  been  set  up  at  all,  is 
often  more  like  a  mere  buoy  floating,  by 
way  of  a  mark,  on  the  water,  than  any- 
thing with  actual  functions  to  perform; 
while  as  for  the  boundless  and  trackless 
plains  of  which  the  face  of  the  country  is 
made  up,  their  real  masters,  as  is  well 
known,  are  those  multitudinous  tribes  of 
semi-pagan  roamers,  whose  horses  are 
objects  of  admiration  and  traffic  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  Whether  these 
least  civilized  of  the  Semitic  races  have  a 
future  of  their  own  yet  before  them,  or 
are  destined  to  be  absorbed  in  other  and 
less  abnormal  communities,  is  a  question 
beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture.  The  Ot- 
toman policy  towards  them,  for  the  most 
part,  seems  to  be  one  of  subsidizing  and 
conciliation.  Titles  and  dresses  of  honor 
from  Constantinople  do  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  fascinate  them.  With  all  their 
cupidity  and  love  of  money,  when  they 
can  get  it,  they  seem  as  jealous  as  the 
Scottish  Highlanders  were  a  couple  of 
hundred  years  ago  of  the  smallest  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  ofificialdom  to  convert 
their  free  and  tribal  state  into  a  subject 
and  feudal  condition.  When  a  Bedouin, 
or  even  a  Shamar,  or  a  Montafik  shaikh 
accepts  the  title  of  pasha,  his  people  gen- 
erally begin  to  fall  away  from  him,  until 
in  time  perhaps  he  is  ousted  from  his 
chiefship  akogether,  in  favor  of  some 
kinsman  of  more  conservative  views. 
Whatever  the  future  of  these  hardy  and 
next  to  masterless  nomads  may  prove  to 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  if  ever  during  the 
next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
becomes  the  scene  of  important  military 
operations,  the  power  knowing  how  to  at- 
tach them,  for  the  time  being,  to  its  cause, 
will  secure  for  itself  considerable  advan- 
tages. In  Turkish  Arabia  England  is  at 
all  events  jostling  no  one,  and  giving  no 
offence  or  umbrage,  except,  of  course,  to 
the  eye  of  downright  ill-will  and  envy. 
Her  status  there  evidently  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  and  necessary  consequence  of 
her  ascendancy  in   Hindustan;   but   her 


representative  at  Baghdad,  though  se- 
lected by  the  government  of  India  from 
its  own  officers,  works  in  the  main  under 
the  orders  of  H.M.'s  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople —  being  considered  as,  strictly 
speaking,  a  consular,  not  a  diplomatic, 
functionary,  whose  raison  (fetre  merely  is 
the  protection  of  British  commercial  and 
general  interests,  and  of  the  persons  of 
British  subjects. 

Of  all  the  many  wants  of  Mesopota- 
mia, the  want  of  money  is  perhaps  the 
greatest;  and  a  good  deal  of  this  seems 
to  be  poured  into  it  both  by  India  and 
England  in  the  course  of  every  year. 
The  contributions  sent  annually  from 
Lucknow,  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccan,  and 
other  Shiyite  cities,  to  the  shrines  round 
Baghdad,  must  amount  in  the  aggregate 
to  something  considerable.  A  good  deal 
is  spent  also  by  domiciled  and  pensioned 
Indians,  and  by  pilgrims.  Even  more 
beneficial  is  the  enterprise,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  of  European  merchants.  The 
date-harvest  of  the  Tigris  valley,  for  in- 
stance, might  rot  in  part  on  the  ground, 
but  for  the  steamers  which  carry  it  to 
London  or  Bombay.  The  fleeces  shed  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  are  to  a  large 
extent  woven  into  cloth  in  Yorkshire  ;  and 
although  the  people  are  too  poor,  and  the 
system  of  government  is  too  uncertain,  to 
favor  the  producti£>n  of  surplus  cereals, 
yet  what  little  corn  Baghdad  has  to  spare 
is  always  sure  to  be  bought  up  by  En- 
glishmen on  the  spot  and  exported.  The 
way  we  have  of  associating  with  the  word 
"desert"  the  idea  of  a  sandy  waste,  like 
that  traversed  by  the  old  van-route  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Suez,  often  leads  us  far 
astray^as  to  the  aspect  of  Arabia  gener- 
ally. Deserted  it  may  be,  in  the  sense  of 
uncultivated  and  uninhabited,  but  not  in 
that  of  uncultivatable  or  barren.  On  the 
contrary,  its  light,  loamy  soils  are,  as  a 
rule,  amazingly  fertile.  At  certain  sea- 
sons, vast  portions  of  it  are  clothed  with 
natural  pasturages  not  to  be  excelled  in 
Canada  or  New  South  Wales.  Even  its 
barest  surfaces  are  often  to  be  seen  cov- 
ered with  tiny  verdure  after  the  slightest 
shower.  Its  river-system  is  well  adapted 
for  works  of  irrigation  of  the  small  and 
useful  kind.  Speaking  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  water  is  tobe  obtained,  and  cul- 
tivation started,  merely  by  the  digging  of 
a  well.  The  time  may  arrive  when  all 
these  things  will  be  done.  Meanwhile 
perhaps  it  is  not  outside  the  scope  of 
creative  wisdom  that  certain  large  por- 
tions of  the  world  should,  as  it  were,  lie 
fallow  till  their  turn  come  round. 
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GEORGE    HERBERTS    CHURCH. 


From  St.  James's  Gazette. 
GEORGE   HERBERT'S  CHURCH. 

The  little  church-door  lies  open  wide, 
though  it  is  a  week-day  (why  do  they  not 
lie  open  oftener  for  quiet  people  to  step 
in  and  muse  a  while?);  the  autumn  wind 
sighs  gently  among  the  yellow  elm- 
boughs  ;  the  big  drops  from  last  night's 
shower  patter  slowly  down  with  even  plash 
from  the  tiled  roof  upon  the  ground  out- 
side ;  and  everything  seems  to  harmonize 
with  the  peaceful  mood  that  befits  one 
who,  turning  aside  from  a  rnorning  stroll, 
sits  and  meditates  in  George  Herbert's 
church.  There  are  some  to  whom  a 
church  appears  all  the  more  solemn  and 
impressive  because  they  stand  in  it  alone: 
the  solitude  carries  more  of  relisjious  susf- 
gestion  with  it  than  the  crowd  of  assem- 
bled worshippers  could  ever  do.  For 
such  as  these,  our  English  churches  are 
too  often  closed  at  the  very  time  when 
their  refuge  is  needed  most.  They  are 
open  only  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
when  all  can  come  alike;  they  are  shut 
when  the  passing  wayfarer  would  fain 
step  in  and  use  the  sacred  building  left 
by  the  charity  of  our  forefathers  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  wherein  alone  he  can 
use  it  to  his  own  best  advantage.  Per- 
haps some  of  us  would  enter  oftener  if  we 
could  always  enter  when  and  how  we 
liked.  All  men's  mopds  are  not  the 
same;  and  in  George  Herbert's  church  at 
least  we  may  quietly  reflect  that  quiet  re- 
flection is  no  small  worship,  too,  in  its  own 
way. 

As  you  go  to  see  Bemerton  Church  you 
leave  behind  you  the  tapering  spire  of 
Sarum,  the  quiet  close,  the  old-world 
streets,  the  gabled  houses,  and  you  turn 
westward  along  the  flooded  VViley,  by 
roads  overhung  with  mellow  autumnal 
foliage,  till  you  reach  a  sleepy  hamlet  by 
the  swollen  riverside.  Beyond,  the  low 
range  of  chalk  downs  bounds  the  river  val- 
ley :  in  front,  the  woods  of  Wilton  gleam 
crimson  and  primrose  yellow  in  their  dy- 
ing hues:  close  by,  the  modernized  par- 
sonage still  bears  a  quaint  old  inscription 
above  its  simple  lintel.  On  your  right,  a 
tiny  church,  built  of  raw  flints  in  rude 
courses,  invites  you  with  its  open  door, 
and  you  enter  —  perhaps  hardly  knowing 
or  remembering  that  this  is  George  Her- 
bert's  last  resting-place.  But  whether 
you  know  or  not,  there  is  an  air  of  holy 
calm  and  restfulness  about  the  place  that 
draws  you  in  to  seat  yourself  on  one  of 
the   little  rustic-bottomed  chairs  for  ten 


minutes'   retirement  from  a  busy  world. 
What  a  place  to  retire  to,  and  what  a  sea- 
son for  retirement  I     The  fall  of  the  year, 
as    men    commonly   called    it   in    George 
Herbert's  time,  is  full  upon  us  :  the  tints 
on  the  leaves,  the  drops  dripping  slowly 
from  the  wooden  porch,  the  mist  floating 
in   the  air,   all  blend    together    with    the^H 
quiet  awe    of  an  empty  church    to  carryjH 
one's  mind  away  from  the  stir  and  bustle   -^ 
of  a  too  active  age.     If  you  want  to  feel 
as  George  Herbert  felt,  come  away  here 
on  such  an  autumn  morning  as  this.    Call 
yourself    what   you    will.    Churchman   ori 
dissident,   Anglican   or    agnostic,   if   you' 
cannot  feel  the  deep  peacefulness  of  thatj 
little  country  altar,  and    the    native  holi- 
ness of  that  immemorial  site,  you  have  notj 
the  soul  and  root  of   the  matter  in  youJ 
And  if  you  can,  you  have. 

A    little  further   up  the  side-road  thatj 
leads  to  Wilton,  the  admirers  of  George 
Herbert   have  raised   a   great  brand-new : 
white  church  for  the  weekly  parish    ser-l 
vices,  in  honor  of  their  favorite  poet.     It' 
is  a  pretty  enough   bit  of  modern  archi-'j 
tecture;  but  there  is  nothing  at  all  about' 
it   that  harmonizes   in  any  way  with  the' 
place  or  the  person.     It  stands  on  higher^ 
ground,  overlooking  the  river,  with  closely 
shaven     lawn    and    trim    gravel    walks; 
while  its  humbler  predecessor  nestles  un- 
obtrusively  in    the    low-lying  abandoned' 
churchyard,  making  little  pretence  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  few  old  decorated  win-^ 
dows    and   a  pretty    Early   English   font. 
Yet  those   who  raised    the  new   building! 
have  unconsciously  secured  the  best  andj 
truest  monument  to  George  Herbert  byi 
leaving   his  own   little   church  as   a  sort< 
of   unaltered    memorial,  a  quiet   relic   of| 
the  seventeenth  century  surviving  undes- 
ecrated..     Nor  that  the  old  church  is  byl 
any  means  neglected;  skilful  hands  have" 
adorned  its  low  arches  with  emblems  andj 
ornaments    which    perhaps    to     Herbert' 
himself,  moderate  Churchman  as  he  was,i 
might  have  smacked  of  Babylon  :  but  who| 
could    quarrel    now    with    these  graceful^ 
symbols  of  reverent  care  which   men  ofl 
to-day  have    fixed    upon    the  walls    thatj 
come  down  to  us  intact  from  worshippers 
dead  and  gone  centuries  ago  ?     Half-dis-i 
used   now,  the  old  church  with  its  open^ 
door  yet  remains  a  refuge  and  haven  fori 
quiet  souls  as  they  pass  by;  and  as  one' 
sits  resting  limbs  and  heart  therein  one 
can  better  understand  the  world  and  the 
times  which  produced  such  men  as  George 
Herbert. 
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ON    AN   INVALID,    ETC. 


ON  AN  INVALID. 

Xo,  as  the  poet  finds  at  will 

Than  tenderest  words  a  tenderer  still 

For  one  beside  him  prest ; 
So  from  the  Lord  a  mercy  flows, 
A  sweeter  balm  from  Sharon's  rose, 

For  her  that  loves  him  best. 

And  ere  the  early  throstles  stir 

"With  some  sweet  word  from  God  for  her 

The  morn  returns  anew  ; 
For  her  his  face  in  the  east  is  fair,  • 

For  her  his  breath  is  in  the  air, 

His  rainbow  in  the  dew. 

At  such  an  hour  the  promise  falls 
With  glory  on  the  narrow  walls, 

With  strength  on  failing  breath  ; 
There  comes  a  courage  in  her  eyes. 
It  gathers  for  the  great  emprize, 

The  deeds  of  after  death. 

Albeit  thro'  this  preluding  woe 
Subdued  and  softly  she  must  go 

With  half  her  music  dumb, 
W^hat  heavenly  hopes  to  her  belong. 
And  what  a  rapture,  what  a  song. 

Shall  greet  his  kingdom  come  ! 

So  climbers  by  some  Alpine  mere 
Walk  very  softly  thro'  the  clear 

Unlitten  dawn  of  day  : 
The  morning  star  before  them  shows 
Beyond  the  rocks,  beyond  the  snows, 

Their  never-travelled  way. 

Or  so,  ere  singers  have  begun, 
The  master  organist  has  won 

The  folk  at  eve  to  prayer  ; 
So  soft  the  tune,  it  only  seems 
The  music  of  an  angel's  dreams 

Made  audible  in  air. 

But  when  the  mounting  treble  shakes. 
When  with  a  noise  the  anthem  wakes 

A  song  forgetting  sin, — 
Thro'  all  her  pipes  the  organ  peals, 
With  all  her  voice  at  last  reveals 

The  storm  of  praise  within. 

The  trump  !  the  trump  !  how  pure  and  high ! 
How  clear  the  fairy  flutes  reply  ! 

How  bold  the  clarions  blow  ! 
Nor  God  himself  has  scorned  the  strain. 
But  hears  it  and  shall  hear  again, 

And  heard  it  long  ago. 

F.  W.  H.  Myers. 


NOVEMBER. 

Scarce  one   brief  sun-ray  gilds   the   sombre 

gloom 
That  veils  the  mountains;  the  bright  summer 

blue 


Is  but  a  memory ;  and  gray  and  dun 

The   cheerless   landscape,  wrapped  in  wateiy 

mist, 
Foretells  the  advent  of  grim  Winter's  reign  ! 

Fast  wanes  the  autumn  !     Thick  the  shower- 
ing leaves 
Whirl  brown  and  russet  o'er  the  wind-swept 

path 
In  eddying  circles;  and  the  fitful  gusts 
Bend  to  their  will,  with  a  fierce  wrathful  wail, 
The  gaunt  black  fir-tops  ;  all  the  heather-lands. 
Their  purple  glories  gone,  lie  sere  and  bare, 
Scarce  yielding  scanty  shelter  in  their  range 
To  the  crouched  shivering  grouse-troop. 

Here  and  there, 
A  lingering  daisy  stars  the  homestead  field 
With  speck  of  white  ;  and  in  the  garden-beds. 
In  bright  array  of  crimson  and  of  gold, 
Gleam   the   chrysanthemums:   all   else  shows 

drear. 
And  gray,  and  colorless. 

But  soon  shall  fall, 
On  all  around,  the  pure  and  spotless  snow. 
To  shroud  the  buried  beauties  Nature  wraps 
Deep  in  their  winter  sleep,  till  Spring  again, 
With   her  bright  train  of  buds  and  blossoms 

fair, 
Green   opening  leaves,  and   choir   of   tuneful 

birds. 

Warm,  sunny  days,  balm-scented,  dewy  nights. 

Shall  smiling  come,  and  with  her  magic  touch 

Make  glad  with  life  and  beauty  all  the  earPh  ! 

Chambers'  Journal.  A.   H.   B. 
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THE  DIRGE   OF  THE  LEAVES. 

Dead  or  dying, 
Our  funeral  song  the  winds  are  sighing  ! 

Dying  or  dead. 
The  rain-sodden  earth  is  our  chilly  bed  ! 

When  summer  days  were  long. 
The   warm    air   quivered    and    thrilled 

song  : 
In  full  green  life  we  waved  to  the  wind, 
Now  withered  and  red  we  are  left  behind. 
All  dying  or  dead. 
Our  farewell  is  said. 
And  we  flutter  to  earth  and  rot  into  mould, 
Or  pave  the  dark  glades  with  fretwork  of  gold 
Our  death  is  but  change  ; 
Through  paths  new  and  strange. 
The  force  that  is  in  us  works  on  to  its  goal : 
For  in  us,  as  in  all  things,  moveth  a  soul 
Which  dies  not,  but  lives, 
And  ceaselessly  gives 
The  life-breath  of  being  to  that  which  was 

dead. 
Till  the  violet  springs  where  the  leaves  were 
shed. 
Chambers'  Journal.  J.   H.   M. 
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From  The  Nineteenth  Century. 
SUPERSTITION   IN  ARCADY. 

The  hero  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  "  Prin- 
cess" tells  us  that  he  suffered  all  his  life 
from  an  inconvenient  hereditary  weak- 
ness :  — 

Waking  dreams  were,  more  or  less, 

An  old  and  strange  affection  of  the  house. 

The  infirmity  was  a  serious  one,  and  at  a 
critical  moment  of  the  young  prince's 
career  it  entailed  upon  him  consequences 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  hu- 
miliating. In  the  shock  of  the  conflict 
where  all  was  at  stake, 

Like  a  flash  the  weird  affection  came  ; 

King,   camp,   and    college   turned   to   hollow 

shows. 
He  seemed  to  move  in  old  memorial  tilts 
And,  doing  battle  with  forgotten  hosts, 
To  dream  himself  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

Whether  the  laureate  be  describing  phe- 
nomena known  to  him  by  his  own  experi- 
ence I  cannot  tell,  but  I  myself  am  only 
too  familiar  with  the  "weird  affection" 
indicated.  As  I  wander  in  my  solitary 
rambles  past  the  old  haunts  of  men,  long 
since  deserted  of  inhabitants,  and  stop 
to  follow  the  traces  of  some  "  moated 
grange  "  or  camp  or  byre,  I  find  myself 
raising  up  the  dead  from  their  graves,  and 
passing  them  through  their  paces  in  wild 
dance  or  solemn  pageantry.  I  often  think 
that  one  of  the  joys  of  the  life  hereafter 
will  consist  in  being  permitted  to  project 
oneself  at  will  into  remote  periods  in  the 
past^  and  to  hold  converse  with  primeval 
man  at  one  time,  or  with  Roman  or  Saxon 
or  Dane  at  another,  and  for  a  while  to 
take  part  in  the  life  of  bygone  ages. 
What  a  curious  joy  it  would  be,  for  in- 
stance, to  hob-a-nob  for  a  season  with  the 
pigmies  of  the  meiocene,  listening  to  the 
clicks  of  human  creatures  like  unto  "  bar- 
nacles or  apes,"  with  pendulous  breasts 
and  "  foreheads  villanous  low,"  and  watch 
them  capering  multitudinous  round  some 
mastodon  in  difficulties,  or  tickling  a  dei- 
notherium  with  a  fishbone  arrow,  or  job- 
bing at  the  eyes  of  some  mammoth  floun- 
dering in  a  hole,  and  viciously  hacking  at 
him  with  hatchets  of  the  palaeolithic  type, 
or  implements  whose  manipulation  we 
have  lost  the  trick  of! 


I  shock  my  grave  and  orthodox  friends 
sometimes  when  I  timidly  suggest  that  it 
may  be  part  of  our  bliss  in  the  infinite 
future  to  dwell  upon  the  infinite  past. 
They  will  not  have  it  so,  and  they  silently 
condemn  me  of  heresy  and  other  sins.  I, 
however,  am  wont  to  shelter  myself  under 
the  broad  shield  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  to 
say  with  him  :  — 

There  is  nothing  to  convince  a  man  of  error, 
nothing  in  nature,  nothing  in  Scripture,  if  he 
believe  that  he  shall  know  those  persons  in 
Heaven  whom  he  knew  [or  whom  any  one  else 
knew]  upon  earth.  If  he  conceive  soberly  that 
it  were  a  less  degree  of  blessedness  not  to 
know  them  than  to  know  them,  he  is  bound  to 
believe  that  he  shall  know  them,  for  he  is  l>ound 
to  believe  that  all  that  conduces  to  blessedness 
shall  be  given  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  find  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  resist  the  strong  yearning,  that 
comes  upon  me  now  and  then,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  habits  of  life  and  looks  and 
words  and  thoughts  and  quarrels  and  loves 
of  the  dwellers  in  Arcadia,  whose  names 
and  memories  have  quite  passed  away. 
There  are  moments  when  the  desire  to 
question  and  cross-question  the  vanished 
dead  becomes  a  passionate  longing,  and 
this  life  seems  to  me  to  be  as  prolix  as  an 
hour's  sermon,  while  it  keeps  me  from 
looking,  not  into  the  future,  but  into  the 
past.  What  did  he  believe^  this  fellow 
who  fashioned  the  rude  ce/l  I  kick  against 
in  my  walks.?  That  is  to  me  my  "burn- 
ing question,"  and  it  comes  up  again  and 
again  as  I  stand  by  mighty  monoliths,  or 
climb  the  Devil's  Dyke,  or  prowl  by  the 
gaunt  ruins  of  abbey  or  shrine,  or  finger 
some  coin  of  a  deified  emperor  —  some 
coin  which  has  been  worn  by  the  fingers 
of  Roman  legionary,  and  been  tossed  for 
a  drink,  or  been  pitched  to  a  half-starved 
Briton  in  payment  for  "  butter  and  eggs 
and  a  pound  of  cheese."  What  did  they 
believe  ?  I  ask  —  each  and  every  of  them  ? 
How  dumb  or  reticent  they  all  are ! 

Did  men  ever  know  what  they  believed  ? 
Do  they  now?  At  what  period  of  our 
development  is  it  supposed  by  Mr.  Tyler 
and  the  anthropologists  that  the  religious 
sentiment  exhibits  itself?  What  are  the 
conditions  favorable  for  its  {growth  ?  In 
what  tribes,  peoples,  and  languages  is  it 
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to  be  met  with  only  in  the  embryonic 
stage?  When  is  it  nascent?  When  full- 
grown  ?  What  accelerates  its  decline? 
When  I  ply  the  Philistines  with  these 
questions,  I  am  always  met  with  another: 
W^hat  is  religious  sentiment  ?  And  to  that 
other  I  am  content  to  answer :  "Hearken, 
ye  Philistines!  Ye  are  they  who  live  in 
the  atmosphere  of  logic.  That  is  the  air 
ye  breathe,  and  out  of  it  ye  perish;  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  element,  and 
compassing  it  about  with  divine  embrac- 
ings,  there  is  a  subtler  ether  than  ye  can 
apprehend,  and  to  that  loftier  region  ye 
have  no  power  to  rise.  But  there  are 
who  dwell  not  in  Gath  and  know  not  Da- 
gon  —  who  cannot  breathe  in  air  that 
suffices  for  you,  and  who  could  not  con- 
ceive of  life  passed  in  the  region  where 
your  limited  needs  are  all  supplied.  These 
are  not  as  you  are,  mere  calculating  ma- 
chines. They  are  like  the  electric  needle, 
that  knows  no  perfect  equilibrium  ;  sub- 
ject to  storms  of  what  men  call  enthu- 
siasm, or  something  worse;  quivering 
with  inexplicable  palpitations  of  throbbing 
emotion ;  agonized  by  aspirations  after 
some  unattainable  ideal,  or  unutterable 
cravings  for  absorption  into  the  infinite; 
able  to  reason  with  Philistia's  shrewdest 
or  to  try  a  fall  with  Goliath  of  Gath,  but 
stretching  lame  hands  of  faith  into  the 
realm  ye  know  not  of,  and  the  ether  that 
is  beyond  your  ken.  What!  Shall  we 
strive  to  tell  the  blind  man  of  things  blaz- 
ing in  purple  and  gold  ?  " 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  among  the 
dwellers  in  towns  sentiment  is  being 
slowly  crowded  out.  The  townsman's 
training  and  associations  are  very  harden- 
ing. He  has  none  of  the  softening  mem- 
ories of  home  which  we  in  Arcadia  still 
cherish.  His  life  has  no  real  repose,  no 
solitude,  no  freshness.  His  religious 
emotions  are  rarely  appealed  to,  and,  as 
Miss  Cobbe  warned  us  all  long  ago,  his 
moral  education  is  dangerously  neglected. 
Of  course  he  is  shrewder  and  much  more 
quick-witted  than  we  in  Arcady,  but  he 
pays  dearly  for  what  he  has  gained.  I 
fear  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  masses  in 
the  towns  are,  as  a  rule,  destitute  of  faith 
in  the  unseen.     In  the  great  hives  of  in- 


dustry which  have  come  into  existence 
durjng  the  present  century  I  am  told  that 
the  men  never  seem  to  care  about  the 
past,  and  treat  with  derision  any  appeal 
to  the  lessons  of  experience.  History  to 
them  is  hardly  so  much  as  a  name.  They 
have  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  the 
factory  with  its  ceaseless  roar  of  wheels, 
the  furnace,  and  the  mine.  These  tell 
them  nothing;  they  testify  only  of  mate- 
rial power  —  pitiless,  heartless,  inhuman 
—  a  power  that  goes  on  its  way  recking 
as  little  of  the  sorrows  or  joys  or  lives  of 
toiling  men  and  women,  as  of  the  raw 
material  that  it  is  forever  turning  into  the 
manufactured  article  and  belching  forth  to 
be  exposed  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Even  when  much  is  attempted, 
and  conscientiously  attempted,  for  the 
operative,  the  thing  done  is  but  little,  and 
philanthropy  itself  seems  to  work  in  the 
same  groove  as  the  mighty  engines  that 
are  his  gods.  You  offer  your  "hands'* 
technical  education ;  you  try  and  give 
them  tastes;  you  train  the  eye  and  hand 
in  a  school  of  design  ;  you  hardly  attempt 
anything  more.  As  for  any  appeal  to  his 
patriotism  or  loyalty,  a.  man  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a  visiona'ry  to  make  one. 
"The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state,"  he 
has  got  to  regard  as  shadows,  not  sub- 
stantial things.  Why  should  he  care  to 
know  anything  of  those  ages  that  knew 
nothing?     To  him  the  past  is 

only  a  scene 
Of  degradation,  imbecility, 
The  record  of  disgraces  best  forgotten ; 
A  sullen  page  in  human  chronicles 
Fit  to  erase. 

How  can  he  have  any  curiosity  about  the 
future  and  his  own  destiny  when  his  im- 
agination is  effectually  stunted,  and  is 
becoming  more  and  more  relegated  to  the 
class  of  undeveloped  faculties  that  shrivel 
for  want  of  using  ? 

In  the  towns  which  still  contain  some 
ancient  monuments,  and  can  boast  of  a 
long  antiquity,  there  may  yet  be  found 
among  the  working  classes  some  rever- 
ence for  the  old  things,  and'  not  unfre- 
quently  some  inclination  for  antiquarian 
research.  I  have  met  with  many  instances 
of  this,  and  1  think  I  have  never  known 
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it  to  exist  without  some  development  of 
the  religious  sentiment.  In  modern  art 
there  is  an  all-pervading  paganism  that 
seems  to  make  its  votaries  cynical  and 
selfish.  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  kind 
of  criticism  indulged  in  by  mechanics 
whom  one  meets  at  the  exhibitions  of 
modern  pictures  at  Liverpool  and  else- 
where. There  is  no  love  in  it.  The  men 
are  forever  on  the  alert  to  find  out  some- 
thing wrong,  to  detect  faults,  and  no  more. 
It  is  as  if  the  artist  and  the  working 
man  were  occupying  the  old  position  of 
wranglers  in  the  school,  the  one  maintain- 
ing a  thesis  which  it  was  the  other's  busi- 
ness to  disprove.  Nego  nihioretn  seems 
to  be  forever  on  the  point  of  being  ut- 
tered by  the  one,  whatever  the  other  may 
assert.  But  when  people,  even  of  small 
culture,  show  any  taste  for  the  creations 
of  mediaeval  art,  they  seem  to  be  softened 
and  humbled  by  it;  when  they  begin  to 
realize  that  living  men  have  toiled  and 
struggled  and  thought  and  wept  and 
prayed,  and  suffered  for  righteousness' 
sake,  here  in  this  ve?y  spot,  and  have  left 
the  mark  of  themselves  behind  them,  the 
next  step  —  audit  is  an  easy  one  —  is  to 
believe  that  these  men  are  living  still,  and 
that  they  will  continue  to  live  on.  I  used 
to  know  a  young  printer  at  Norwich  who 
was  only  kept  from  being  an  enthusiastic 
archaeologist  by  the  necessity  of  having 
to  earn  his  livelihood,  and  who,  as  it  was, 
spent  his  leisure  hours  for  years  in  visit- 
ing the  churches  for  miles  round,  and 
copying  inscriptions  and  getting  together 
a  queer  collection  of  odds  and  ends  with 
the  stamp  -of  antiquity  upon  them.  An- 
other working  man  I  used  to  meet  now  and 
then  who  haunted  the  cathedral,  and  when- 
ever he  saw  a  visitor  who  appeared  to 
know  what  he  was  about,  he  would  quietly 
follow  him  and  timidly  ask  for  informa- 
tion. He  acquired  a  large  number  of  odd 
pieces  of  information  in  this  way,  which 
surprised  one  all  the  more  when  they 
were  shyly  produced  from  the  lumber- 
room  of  a  mind  by  no  means  well  trained 
or  well  stored.  "  I  don't  mind  so  much 
being  wrong  sometimes,"  he  said  to  me 
one  day,  "  at  least  not  before  you,  sir,  be- 
cause you  know  I  do  so  love  this  place. 
Don't  you  think,  sir,  it  must  have  been 


inspired  ?  Look  up  there,  sir,  please. 
There's  an  image  "  [he  frequently  used 
the  word];  "I'm  sure  it's  like  somebody 
that  used  to  be  here  once.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  Cellarers,  sir. 
I  feel  as  if  he  were  looking  at  me  some- 
times. Can  I  find  out  the  names  of  the 
Cellarers,  sir?"  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  ugly  piece  of  Norman 
sculpture  he  pointed  to  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  like  anybody  except  Pan  or 
Silenus;  but  poor  VV.  had  heard  some 
one  casually  speak  of  the  Cellarer  as  an 
officer  of  the  monastery,  and  he  had 
brooded  over  the  subject  and  begun  to 
construct  Cellarers  and  to  commune  with 
them. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  mechanic  of 
the  towns  is  a  Sadducee.  He  saw  every 
house  in  his  street  built  from  basement  to 
roof.  There  there  are  no  old  closets,  dim 
passages,  and  cranky  holes  and  corners  ; 
no  gruesome  sounds  disturb  his  sleep  ; 
the  owls  never  hoot  near  his  windows, 
nor  crickets  turn  out  to  look  at  him,  chir- 
rup and  vanish.  He  does  not  know  what 
the  death-watch  means.  The  long  dark- 
ness of  the  winter  night  is  illumined  by 
the  gas-lamp,  or  it  may  be  by  the  electric 
light,  that  dispels  all  secrecy,  all  mystery. 
Policeman  X.  tramps  by  on  his  beat  out- 
side, and  on  this  side  or  on  that  of  the 
crazy  brick  partition  which  serves  as  party 
wall,  his  neighbors'  snores  trumpet  loud 
and  deep  with  hideous  monotony.  How 
different  are  the  conditions  of  Arcadian 
life  !  When  a  man  has  to  walk  two  or 
three  miles  from  his  work,  "in  the  hush 
of  the  moonless  night,"  weary,  wet,  and 
hungry,  through  lonely  by  paths,  across 
ridgeway  plantations,  furze  brakes,  and 
short  cuts,  where  he  is  liable  to  be  warned 
off  as  a  trespasser  any  day,  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  he  did  not  meet  with 
scares  as  the  years  go  by.  If  his  imag- 
ination be  never  so  dull,  the  old  traditions, 
handed  down  from  ages  past  it  may  be, 
come  in  to  help  him.  He  thinks  it  would 
be  impious  to  doubt  that  disembodied 
spirits  still  hover  about  the  scenes  of 
their  earthly  pilgrimage.  Sometimes  he 
tells  you  he  gnaws  they  dn,  but  if  you 
press  him  he  looks  nervous  and  holds  his 
peace,  trembling  to  tell  of  the  untellable. 
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Sometimes  he  assures  you  that  "there's 
lots  on  'em  has  seen  old  Grobey,"  and 
you  are  assured  that  old  Grobey  used  to 
walk.  Of  course  everybody  knows  that 
it's  an  awful  thin<j  for  a  dead  man  to  ivalk. 
"  Blessee,  I  shouldn't  like  to  walk,  I 
shouldn't,  same  as  him  as  used  to  be  in 
the  coach-road." 

The  coach-road  is  a  narrow  old  road 
where  two  carts  can  hardly  pass  one  an- 
other, with  high  banks  and  sharp  turns, 
and  it  is  haunted.  There  is  a  spectral 
coach  that  is  said  to  frequent  this  appall- 
ing lane.  Who  the  restless  spirit  may  be 
none  can  tell,  or  how  long  he  has  been 
travelling  about  in  his  weird  conveyance; 
but  that  he  has  been  long  a  wanderer  in 
his  coach,  which  ever  and  anon  appears 
among  us,  none  would  be  so  perverse  as 
to  question.  Indeed  the  phantom  coach 
travels  far  and  wide  through  Norfolk,  and 
stops  at  people's  houses  in  the  dead  of 
the  night.  An  unseen  hand  lets  down 
the  steps,  the  horses  champ  their  bits  and 
snort,  the  carriage  door  is  slammed,  and 
the  thing  moves  off;  but  when  people 
prepare  to  let  in  the  unexpected  visitor 
with  kindly  welcome  —  lo  !  there  is  noth- 
ing. The  coach  has  gone  !  There  are  a 
dozen  living  men  who  most  positively 
affirm  that  they  have  had  a  visit  from  the 
coach.  On  one  occasion  my  informant, 
who  lived  in  a  lonely  old  farmhouse,  saw 
the  flash  of  the  coach-lamps  and  heard 
the  champing  of  the  bits.  He  opened  his 
bedroom  window  and  called  out,  but,  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  went  down  to  the 
front  door.  The  night  was  calm  and  still ; 
the  stars  were  shining;  but  there  was 
neither  voice  nor  any  that  answered,  nor 
any  that  regarded. 

No  particular  harm  seems  to  come  to 
such  as  receive  these  nocturnal  visits,  but 
it  is  the  prevalent  belief  that  the  occupant 
of  the  coach  is  condemned  to  walk  like 
the  wandering  Jew.  Presumably  he  would 
prefer  to  r/^/^  on  in  his  chariot  undisturbed. 
But  no.  He  is  turned  out  to  pace  the 
earth,  which  peradventure  he  has  polluted 
with  some  ghastly  crime,  and  walk  he 
must  till  the  coach  comes  to  pick  him  up 
at  some  appointed  spot.  Then  it  is 
thought  he  has  another  term  of  "vehicu- 
lar traffic." 

A  coachy  Sisyphus,  condemned  to  ever- 
lasting alternations  of  being  dropped  and 
picked  up  again  by  an  infernal  chariot 
with  snorting  horses  and  flashing  lamps, 
must  have  a  very,  very  hard  time  of  it. 

This  dreadful  equipage  seems  to  have 
some  connection  with  an  old  house,  the 
traces  of  which  were  obliterated  when  the 


railway  invaded  us.  It  is  a  curious  fea- 
ture of  the  storv  that  the  highroad  alone 
which  the  mail  used  to  travel  in  the  good 
old  times  passes  at  some  distance  from 
the  haunted  way  which  was  certainly 
called  the  coach-road  some  generations 
back,  and  I  have  a  suspicion  th-at  the  fact 
of  no  phantom  having  been  seen  of  late 
on  the  coach-road  itself  —  though  they 
tell  me  it  has  been  seen  by  "scores  on 
'em  "  elsewhere  —  may  be  accounted  for; 
it  is  a  matter  of  history  that,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  the  present  Lord  Dudley  drove 
a  carriage  and  four  along  the  coach-road, 
and,  to  the  amazement  and  perplexity  of 
mankind,  did  not  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Since  then  the  ghostly  Automedon, 
shamed  at  being  so  manifestly  outdone, 
has  retired  from  this  part  of  the  scene  of 
his  former  charioteering. 

People  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in 
the  streets  have  very  little  notion  of  the 
length  of  time  that  an  agricultural  laborer 
spends  in  complete  solitude,  or  of  the 
effect  which  this  isolation  produces  upon 
him.  The  horse-keeper  and  yard -man 
are  never  alone  ;  the  animals  are  always 
about  them,  and  acquire  a  friendly  con- 
fidence in  their  keepers  amounting  in 
some  cases  almost  to  personal  affection. 
But  the  ordinary  laborer,  on  a  job  of 
hedging  or  ditching,  will  be  whole  days 
without  exchanging  a  word  witli  a  fellow- 
creature.  If  he  live  at  some  distance 
from  his  work,  he  carries  his  dinner  with 
him  in  the  morning,  and  when  he  thinks 
the  time  has  come  for  his  meal  he  slowly 
consumes  it  in  the  corner  of  a  field,  chew- 
ing the  cud  of  meditation  when  he  has  no 
more  victuals  to  employ  himself  upon. 
Once  a  day,  perhaps,  the  farmer  comes 
round  to  inspect  him,  and  as  often  as  not 
says  nothing,  for  as  a  class  farmers  are 
not  given  to  talk  much  with  their  laborers 
nowadays;  the  relations  between  them 
have  become  sadly  "strained,"  and  the 
old  cordiality  is  in  many  districts  deplor- 
ably on  the  wane.  If  you  are  trudging 
along  in  the  drizzle  or  the  shower  during 
the  late  autumn,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  upon  a  lonely  laborer  who  has 
knocked  off  a  bit,  driven  from  his  task 
by  the  rain.  You  find  him  meekly  hud- 
dling under  the  shelter  of  a  bank  or  bush, 
and  doing  nothing,  nothing,  nothing.  The 
hours  roll  on,  and  the  light  gets  less  and 
less,  and  at  last  he  shambles  homewards. 
What  has  he  been  thinking  about  all  the 
time  r  .  .  . 

I  remember  being  much  struck  while 
reading  the  experience  of  an  educated 
gentleman  who  had  passed  a  year  or  two 
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in  Australia,  had  had  bad  luck,  and  been 
reduced  to  keep  sheep  in  outlying  stations 
far  away  from  human  habitations.  He 
said  that  the  best  shepherds  in  the  inte- 
rior, the  men  who  had  been  years  roam- 
ing about  the  vast  solitudes,  were  always 
more  or  less  mad ;  and  on  those  rare 
occasions  when  a  traveller  crossed  their 
paths  they  seemed  to  be  in  doubt  whether 
he  were  a  reality  or  only  a  creation  of 
their  own  brains.  We  are  a  long  way  as 
yet  from  this  stage  in  Arcadia,  but  it 
would  not  be  difificult  to  find  instances  of 
this  tendency  to  people  the  solitudes  with 
phantoms,  and  give  them  form  and  sub- 
stance. The  teaching  of  the  country 
meeting-houses  and  of  the  camp-meetings 
gives  a  powerful  stimulus  to  it,  and  indeed 
greatly  intensifies  the  peasant's  absorbing 
faith  in  the  unseen  world. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  that  country  clergy- 
men make  —  and  we  are  none  of  us  infal- 
lible, "not  even  the  youngest"  —  the 
greatest  appears  to  me  to  be  the  mistake 
of  obsiinateiy  refusing  to  know  anything 
about  tlie  inner  life  and  religious  practices 
of  the  sectaries  at  their  own  doors.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  clergyman  in  a 
thousand  who  has  ever  attended  a  camp- 
meeting  or  been  present  at  a  "conventi- 
cle "in  his  life.  Sure  I  am  that  the  im- 
mense majority  of  my  clerical  brethren 
know  no  more  about  the  teaching  and 
practice  which  they  denounce  than  they 
do  about  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And  yet  I  i 
am  most  firmly  persuaded  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  understand  the  agricultural 
laborers,  unless  we  set  ourselves  humbly 
and  earnestly  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
their  religious  life  and  worship  —  theirs^ 
I  say;  for,  unhappily,  it  is  not  ours. 

Of  course  if  a  man  entrenches  himself 
behind  the  assumption  that  there  is  no 
good  outside  the  four  walls  of  his  parish 
church,  and  that  extravagance,  grotesque- 
ness,  communism,  and  immorality  are  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  every  gathering  at 
which  the  laborers  are  allowed  to  have 
their  say  without  a  parson  to  keep  them 
in  order,  it  is  waste  time  to  try  and  con- 
vince him  to  the  contrary;  you  can  never 
get  behind  a  man's  axioms,  however  fool 
ish  they  may  be.  But  if  we  want  to  know 
how  things  are  really  going  on  with  those 
who  "don't  hold"  with  us,  as  they  say, 
we  must  come  down  from  our  lofty  self- 
complacency  and  make  up  our  minds  to 
feel  extremely  uncomfortable  at  times, 
while  stooping  to  learn  of  those  whom  we 
would. prefer  to  teach.  "  Listeners  hear 
no  good  of  themselves,"  was  the  old  saw, 
and  I  fear  we  shall  find  it  true  enough  if 


we  drop  in  at  the  roadside  chapels  or  find 
our  way  into  the  camp-meeting.  We  may 
hear  broad  hints  directed  against  our- 
selves—  find  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things  shocked  by  bitter  words  and  insin- 
uations, cruel  and  undeserv^ed;  we  may 
be  outraged  by  indelicacy  and  utterances 
bordering  on  the  profane;  sometimes, 
too,  we  shall  be  brought  into  very  awk- 
ward positions,  from  which  it  will  be  hard 
to  escape  with  dignity  or  even  without 
humiliation;  but  all  this  is  not  the  rule. 
As  a  rule,  we  shall  be  welcome,  and  heart- 
ily welcome;  and  if  we  can  stoop  to  learn 
of  others,  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
those  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  who 
have  something  to  teach  us. 

I  love  my  own  way  as  much  as  most 
men  do;  I  am  of  opinion  that  whoever 
differs  from  me  must  be  wrong.  I  believe 
that  the  fellow  who  denounces  me  as  a 
hireling,  a  false  prophet,  a  dumb  dog,  or 
a  snake  in  the  grass,  must  necessarily  be 
an  ill-conditioned  fanatic;  and  that  they 
who  turn  aside  to  attend  a  ranters'  love- 
feast  when  I  am  preaching  one  of  my 
very  best  sermons  must  be  wrong  in  the 
head,  and  perhaps,  too,  wrong  in  the  heart. 
But  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  some  facts 
which  are  painfully  patent,  and  which  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  out  of  sight  of 
others  who  are  no  more  blind  than  1  am. 

Explain  it  how  we  will,  and  draw  our 
inferences  as  we  choose,  there  is  no  deny- 
ing it  that  in  hundreds  of  parishes  in 
England  the  stuffy  little  chapel  by  the 
wayside  has  been  the  only  place  where 
for  many  a  long  day  the  very  existence  of 
religious  emotion  has  been  recognized  ; 
the  only  place  in  which  the  yearnings  of 
the  soul  and  its  strong  cryings  and  tears 
have  been  allowed  to  express  themselves 
in  the  language  of  the  moment  unfettered 
by  rigid  forms  ;  the  only  place  where  the 
agonized  conscience  has  been  encouraged 
and  invited  to  rid  itself  of  its  sore  burden 
by  confession,  and  comforted  by  at  least 
the  semblance  of  sympathy;  the  only 
place  where  the  peasantry  have  enjoyed, 
the  free  expression  of  their  opinions, .and 
where,  under  an  organization  elaborated 
with  extraordinary  sagacity,  they  have 
kept  up  a  school  of  music,  literature,  and 
politics,  self  supporting  and  unaided  by 
dole  or  subsidy  —  above  all,  a  school  of 
eloquence,  in  which  the  lowliest  has  be- 
come familiarized  with  the  ordinary  rules 
of  debate,  and  has  been  trained  to  express 
himself  with  directness,  vigor,  and  fluen- 
cy. What  the  vSociety  of  Jesus  was  among 
the  more  cultured  classes  in  the  sixteenth 
century,   what   the    Friars    were    to   the 
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masses  in  the  towns  durincr  the  thirteenth, 
that  the  Primitive  Methodists  are  in  a  fair 
way  of  becoming  among  the  laboring 
classes  in  East  Anglia  in  our  own  time; 
what  they  may  develop  into  in  the  sequel 
is  another  question  with  which  I  am  not 
immediately  concerned. 

Nothing  can  be  said  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctive of  the  teaching  of  the  Meetingers 
in  Arcadia  than  their  continual  appeal  to 
the  spiritual  experiences  of  their  mem- 
bers. These  are  often  striking  and  sug- 
gestive. The  general  impression  left 
upon  me  is  that  the  speakers  tell  their 
stories  in  good  faith,  never  doubting  the 
reality  of  the  sights  and  sounds  they  make 
so  much  of.  Naturally  one  story  leads  to 
another,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  occasionally  some  imposture. 
some  fabrication,  and  now  and  then  it 
may  be  downright  lying;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  entertain  any  suspicion  of  the 
deep  sincerity  of  many  who  detail  their 
experiences.  "Three  times  I've  felt /// 
twice  I've  seen  //,"  said  one  speaker,  his 
voice  dropping  low  in  awe  and  amaze- 
ment, the  pupils  of  his  eyes  dilated  as 
though  some  dread  vision  were  present 
before  him;  "I  can't  tell  what  it  was,  I 
can't  tell  how  it  was.  There  was  a  light 
as  blazed,  and  I  tell  you  I  saw  it,  as  sure 
as  I'm  a  living  man  ;  and  I  know'd  it  was 
the  Lord,  and  I've  felt  it  since,  I  have,  I 
know  I  have.  Talk  to  me  of  not  believ- 
ing as  I'm  saved  —  you  might  as  well  try 
and  prove  to  me  as  this  ain't  a  cart,  and  I 
ain't  a-standing  in  it !  " 

Among  some  of  the  Meetingers*  there 
is  not  only  a  firm  belief  in  the  direct  per- 
sonal revelations  I  have  alluded  to,  but 
almost  as  firm  a  faith  in  the  interference 
of  angels  with  the  affairs  of  man.  The 
demonology  I  was  quite  prepared  for,  the 
angelology  has  a  little  surprised  me.  At 
a  camp  meeting  at  Clitor  last  year  one  of 
the  orators  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the 
ministry  of  angels,  warning  us  not  to  trust 
too  much  in  them.  "  Don't  you  go  a-lean- 
in'  on  the  angels;  they've  got  quite  enovv 
to  du  to  fight  the  devil  for  ye,  and  they 
du  it.  But  if  ye  want  grace,  they  ain't  the 
ones  to  gi'  it  ye;  they  want  it  theyselves, 
or  they'll  fall  again  same  as  the  biggest 
©n  'em  did  long  afore  we  was  born  !  " 
There   was  a  general  cry  of  approval  — 

*  I  find  myself  driven  to  use  a  word  which  I  sin- 
cerely hope  none  of  my  readers  will  take  offence  at.  It 
really  is  the  common  word  in  Arcadia  for  indicating 
those  who  attend  the  Nonconformist  chapels.  In  East 
Anglia  the  immense  majority  of  these  are  Primitive 
Methodists,  or,  as  they  usually  call  themselves,  Prim- 
it-tives. 


"Hallelujah!  That's  so!  Bless  the 
Lord  I " 

The  Arcadian  swain  finds  a  great  fasci- 
nation in  all  these  appeals  to  his  imagina- 
tion ;  the  stories  come  back  upon  him  and 
lift  him  out  of  himself.  He  speculates 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  unseen  world  and 
its  denizens.  What  were  those  sights 
and  sounds  which  the  more  privileged  of 
the  elect  have  been  blessed  with  ?  Will 
they  ever  come  to  him?  Perhaps;  who 
knows  ? 

Not  unfrequently  the  laborer  sleeps  in 
the  daytime,  and,  much  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  supposed,  he  dreams. 
Dreams  play  an  important  part  in  Arca- 
dian experiences.  "  I'm  a  wonder  to  for- 
get things  now,"  said  Joe  Bickers  to  me 
the  other  day;  "but,  bless  the  Lord,  I 
dream  all  over  the  country.  Ah!  that  I 
du  too.  Why  I  think  nothing  o'  goin'  off 
fifty  mile  where  I  used  to  be  when  I  was 
a  buoy,  and  I  see  'em  all  same  as  ever. 
6"/^^  don't  like  it,  she  don't.  Night  afore 
last  she  wouldn't  have  it  'cause  I  was  a 
laughing  and  singing  right  loud  ;  so  she 
woke  me  up,  but  I  was  off  a2:ain,  and  I 
dreamt  ever  such  a  way  off  I "  Under 
religious  excitement  this  dreaminj;  is 
pretty  sure  to  take  the  form  of  visions,  of 
angels  or  evil  spirits,  and  the  waking  vis- 
ion or  the  nightmare  becomes  hopelessly 
confounded  with  what  the  dreamer  has 
heard,  felt,  imagined,  or  remembered. 

Then,  too,  a  man  or  woman  who  can 
boast  of  an  ecstasy  becomes  at  once  a 
personage.  "  To  find  the  Lord  "  is  to  be 
lifted  up  to  a  distinctly  higher  level  than 
that  on  which  the  outer  barbarians 
stand  :  — 


A.dventante  dea. 

fani, 
Conclamat  vates. 


Procul,  O  procul  este  pro- 


Thus  he  who  has  a  hankering  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  inner  circle  unconsciously 
surrenders  himself  to  motives  whose 
cumulative  force  he  cannot  estimate,  and 
these  act  in  accord  with  the  subtler  pro- 
cesses which  religious  sentiment  awakens. 
Once  "  enlightened,"  a  man  is  apt  to  give 
the  reins  to  his  fancy,  and  his  experiences 
are  not  likely  to  get  less  picturesque  as  he 
goes  on  !  Moreover,  these  experiences 
almost  invariably  revert  to  the  solitary 
moments  when  none  was  nigh  to  hear  or 
see  or  bear  witness.  "  I  was  a  long  time 
before  I  found  religion,"  said  Giles  Ro- 
zier  to  me,  "and  I  don't  know  as  ever  I 
was  worse  tried  than  when  once  I  thought 
I'd  found  the  Lord,  and  hadn't  !  "  I 
couldn't  help  smiling  kindly,  and  his  hon- 
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est  face  responded  with  a  broad  grin,  for 
Giles  loves  a  joke  as  well  as  any  one. 
"  I'll  tell  'ee  how  'twas  :  I  was  at  work  on 
that  there  farm,  and  I'd  been  exercised  a 
matter  o'six  months  or  more,  and  I  kinder 
seemed  to  hear  the  voices  sayin'  to  me, 
'  Never  you  mind,  Giles,  you  keep  on  ; 
you  must  tarry,  you  must  keep  on  a-tarry- 
ing  ! '  And  one  day,  at  dinner  time  —  I'd 
had  my  dinner,  and  I  was  sitting  with  my 
leo"s  in  a  dry  ditch  —  and  somehow  it 
came  upon  me  as  I  was  losing  my  chance 
like,  and  I  went  down  to  the  bottom  o' 
that  ditch — it's  been  filled  up  these 
twenty  years  and  more  —  and  I  was  car- 
ried along  in  prayer,  and  I  was  all  for 
looking  upwards  ;  and  I  heerd  a  rushling, 
and  I  looked  down'ards  again,  and  there 
stood  a  wo^nan,  and  I  never  know'd  what 
folks  meant  by  their  heart  beating  till  that 
moment,  for  I  thought  all  manner  o' 
things  !  But  I  was  soon  brought  up,  for 
she  began  upon  me  right  sharp  :  '  You 
young  fool,'  says  she,  'ha' you  got  noth- 
ing better  to  du  nor  hollering  out  them 
prayers  when  you'd  ought  to  be  fying* 
out  your  master's  ditch  ?  We  don't  want 
no  such  man  as  you,  and  you'd  best  be  off, 
you  had.  You  ain't  no  good  for  nothing, 
only,  preaching  to  the  crows,  you  ain't. 
You'd  du  for  that  wi'  your  hollering!' 
So  she  went  off,  and  told  her  husband 
when  he  came  home,  and  I  had  to  go." 

It  is,  however,  when  we  pass  from  the 
region  of  the  beneficent  and  the  benign 
to  that  where  persons  and  powers,  harm- 
ful and  malignant,  exercise  their  influence 
that  we  find  the  actual  Manichaeism,  so 
widespread  in  Arcadia,  most  apparent. 
There  is  sometimes  little  faith  in. God, 
and  less  in  the  existence  of  blessed  spir- 
its who  can  help  the  sons  of  earth  ;  but  I 
never  yet  met,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
ever  heard  of  man  or  woman  in  Arcadia 
who  did  not  believe  in  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  At  Crayton,  a  parish  which,  like 
many  another  in  East  Anglia,  seems  to 
have  burst  into  fragments,  and  by  the 
force  of  some  strange  explosion  to  have 
had  its  inhabitants  driven  out  into  half-a- 
dozen  diminutive  hamlets,  all  of  them  a 
mile  or  so  from  the  church,  a  new  vicar 
was  appointed  some  five  years  ago;  he 
was  a  good  man,  but  emphatically  a  towns- 
man, and  one  of  those  worthy  persons 
who  rarely  spoke  of  God,  though  very 
frequently  of  "Providence."  One  of  his 
earliest  pastoral  visits  was  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence to  a  small  farmer  who  had  lost 
his  wife  and  been  left  desolate  and  alone. 

•  East-Anglian  for  "  cleansing." 


The  good  vicar  spake  such  comfort  as  he 
could,  and  more  than  once  insisted  on  the 
obvious  truth  that  the  ordering  of  "di- 
vine Providence  "  must  not  be  murmured 
at,  and  that  "  Providence  "  must  needs  be 
submitted  to  with  resignation.  The  sor- 
rowing farmer  listened  patiently  and 
silently  for  some  minutes.  At  last  he 
could  refrain  no  longer,  but  he  opened  his 
mouth  and  spoke,  saying,  "That's  right 
enef,  that  es  !  There  ain't  no  use  a  gain- 
sayin'  on  it;  but  semhow  that  there  old 
Providence  hev  been  agin  me  all  along, 
he  hev!  Whoi,  last  year  he  mos'  spailt 
my  tafers,  and  the  year  afore  that  he 
kinder  did  for  my  tunnips,  and  now  he's 
been  and  got  hold  o'  my  missus  !  But," 
he  added,  with  a  burst  of  heroic  faith  and 
devout  assurance,  "  I  reckon  as  tliere's 
One  abev  as'll  put  a  stopper  on  ha  if  'a  go 
too  fur!"  Ahriman  had  had  his  way  too 
long,  but  Ormuzd  would  triumph  in  the 
end  ! 

So  universally  prevalent  is  the  belief  in 
"old  Providence"  and  his  cruel  machina- 
tions, that  I  have  heard  it  positively 
affirmed  that  "there  is  not  a  parish  in 
Norfolk  without  its  wise  woman."  This 
is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  be- 
yond question  that  there  are  very  few 
parishes  in  Arcadia  where  you  could  not 
find  some  one  who  has  consulted  the 
"wise  woman"  or  the  "cunning  man." 
There  are  countless  stories  which  may  be 
collected  by  those  who  know  how  to  set 
about  it,  which  go  to  prove  this  ;  but  the 
people  are  a  great  deal  too  wary  to  open 
out  to  "our  own  correspondent"  if  he 
should  come  down  on  a  voyage  of  discov- 
ery. Idle  curiosity  they  are  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  detect  and  to  deal  with  in  their 
own  way.  I  was  very  much  amused  some 
time  ago  as  I  dropped  into  one  of  the 
cottages  with  a  gentleman  of  the  press, 
who,  on  the  alert  as  usual,  was  for  im- 
proving the  occasion.  Old  Huggins  be- 
came at  once  hard  of  hearing,  crouched 
over  the  smouldering  fire,  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  abject  poverty  and  more  abject 
stupidity,  and  had  grown  twenty  years 
older  in  five  minutes.  My  voluble  friend, 
who  was  present  only  on  sufferance,  gave 
the  reins  to  his  eloquence.  "  Never  see 
such  a  gentleman,"  said  Huggins  to  me 
next  day,  with  a  cunning  twinkle  of  his 
eye.  "  He  talkt  that  hard  as  the  han- 
dle o'  the  door's  been  loose  ever  since  ! 
But,  Lor  !  who  was  a  going  to  understand 
him.?  twarn't  likely!"  "Made  you  deaf, 
Huggins,  didn't  he?"  "Oh!  ah!"  said 
Huggins,  and  I  think  I  saw  his  sides 
shaking. 
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No  one  in  Arcadia  could  have  given  us 
so  curious  a  collection  of  stories  of  witch- 
craft in  these  parts  as  our  admirable  Crich- 
ton,  the  late  coroner  for  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  who  in  his  best  days  seemed 
to  have  a  special  gift  for  anything  and 
everything  that  he  put  his  hand  to.  His 
versatility,  his  cultivated  tastes,  his  per- 
fect simplicity  and  uprightness  of  charac- 
ter, and  his  remarkable  conversational 
powers,  procured  for  him  a  joyous  wel- 
come wherever  his  pleasant  voice  was 
heard,  and  made  him  the  depositary  of 
many  a  strange  secret  which  will  die  with 
him.  In  the  days  that  are  coming,  Arca- 
dia will  never  be  able  to  keep  within  her 
borders  such  a  man  of  genius  as  Mr. 
Charles  Wright,  of  Dereham.  The  hor- 
rible attraction  of  London  and  the  other 
great  centres  of  population,  which  tend  to 
absorb  into  their  mass  all  the  men  of  tal- 
ent and  force  whom  the  country  towns 
may  happen  to  train,  will  be  quite  too  po- 
tent in  the  future  to  allow  anytiiing  but 
mediocritv  to  survive  among  us,  and  in 
another  generation  or  two,  people  who 
hear  of  the  Arcadia  of  their  grandfathers 
will  smile  a  smile  of  bland  incrednlity  at 
the  notion  of  a  country  lawyer  ever  hav- 
ing been  a  refined  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  or  a  country  parson  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  scholar. 

From  the  inexhaustible  reminiscences 
of  Mr.  Wright  I  may  be  permitted  to 
give  one  story,  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  relating  as  though  he  were  the 
spokesman,  though  I  am  doing  him  a 
grave  injustice  by  substituting  for  his 
style  and  manner  my  own  feeble  repro- 
duction. 

"  In  the  summer  of  i8 —  I  was  sum- 
moned to  inquire  into  the  death  of  an  old 
woman  who  had  been  found  dead  in  her 
bed  at  Crayford.  There  was  no  suspi- 
cion of  any  unfair  play,  but  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  had  to  be  complied  with, 
and  I  suminoned  a  jury  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Proceeding  to  inspect  the  body 
as  usual,  I  turned  down  the  sheet  that 
covered  the  face,  and  noticed  a  thin  cord 
tied  round  the  dead  woman's  nack. 
'What's  this?'  I  asked,  somewhat  star- 
tled. The  husband  of  the  deceased — a 
good  specimen  of  the  cool,  phlegmatic 
Norfolk  peasant  —  answered  slowly, 
'Them  are  her  charms!'  My  expres- 
sion of  mingled  indignation  and  disgust 
seemed  to  perplex  the  man;  nor  were  the 
jurymen  at  all  less  surprised  at  what  ap- 
peared to  them  to  be  wholly  gratuitous 
displeasure.  On  making  further  inquiries, 
1   elicited    the   following    curious    facts, 


which  may  be  better  put  in  the  language 
of  the  witness  himself:  — 

."'You  see,  sir,  as  my  wife  she  were 
alius  an  ailin'  woman,  an'  doctors'  stuff 
did  her  no  manner  o'  good,  and  she'd  giv' 
it  over;  an'  a  year  or  two  ago  she  says  to 
me,  "Joe,"  she  says,  "you  rnun'  go  to  a 
cunnin'  man  for  me,  him  at  Shawby  as 
they  du  talk  as  surprisin'."  So  I  took  a 
day  an'  I  went,  and  I  found  him  out,  and 
I  tould  him  all  about  my  old  missus,  and 
he  never  said  a  word  till  I'd  done  talkin', 
and  then  he  didn't  say  much.  But,  says 
he,  as  though  he  know'd  all  about  her, 
"  Oh,  ah  !  "  says  he,  "  she's  got  the  gripes 
occasional  and  a  sort  of  a  numbness  like  ! 
No  !  doctor's  stuff  won't  touch  that,"  says 
he,  and  he  turned  away  and  he  sate  down, 
and,  lawk,  behind  him  there  was  a  heap 
o'  grit  books,  and  he  put  on  his  glasses 
and  he  began  to  turn  'em  over.  1  ain  t 
no  scholar  myself,  but,  bless  ye  !  I  could 
easy  see  they  warn't  like  other  books. 
And  then  he  wrote  the  first  o'  them 
charms.  He  never  giv'  her  no  medicine, 
all  the  times  as  ever  I  went  to  him,  only 
one  of  them  charms,  and  it's  surprising 
the  deaf  o'  good  they  done  her,  though 
you  mayn't  credit  it.  They  allays  seemd 
to  rewoive  her  like!'  I  found  that  the 
poor  fellow  had  been  to  tlie  'cunnin' 
man  '  two  or  three  days  before  his  wife's 
death,  and  had  paid  him"  3^.  6//.  for  a  fresh 
charm,  which  he  had  been  strictly  ordered 
to  put  in  the  little  bag  with  the  others, 
and  never  to  allow  it  to  be  taken  out  night 
or  day.  The  virtue  would  depart,  and 
awful  results  would  ensue  if  the  bag  were 
ever  removed.  I  asked  him  how  much 
he  had  paid  the  cunning  man,  and  he 
reckoned  it  up  at  about  fifty-five  shillings 
more  or  less,  equal  in  those  days  to  quite 
five  weeks'  wages.  The  poor  fellow  very 
earnestly  protested  that  he  didn't  grudge 
the  money  —  not  he.  '  Naw  daywt  but 
that  there  cunnin'  man  he  kep  her  alive 
as  long  as  'a  cewd;  I  ain't  a-going  to  say 
as  he  didn't,  I  ain't  findin'  no  fault  with 
him,  'cause  her  time  was  come  ! ' 

"  Havingjjot  all  the  information  I  could 
from  the  witness,  I  took  a  closer  glance 
at  the  corpse.  The  cord  was  loosely  tied 
round  the  poor  woman's  throat,  and  had 
evidently  been  there  for  years.  Attached 
to  it  was  a  small  canvas  bag  about  two 
inches  square,  which  may  have  been 
white  once  and  which  now  was  not.  '  You 
surely  are  not  going  to  let  these  things 
stay  here,'  I  said,  '  and  allow  her  to  be 
buried  with  such  abominations  round  her 
neck.'*'  The  husband  answered,  'Yes, 
that's  what  he  thought  about.     You  see, 
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she  kinder  wore  'em  while  she  was  alive, 
and  we're  a  thinl<ing  as  she  shall  wear 
'em  now  she's  dead.  We  ain't  no  call  to 
run  no  risk  by  takin'  on  'em  off.'  With- 
out saying  a  word  I  took  out  my  penknife, 
cut  the  cord,  and  held  up  the  bag  before 
the  jury.  A  thrill  of  horror  passed 
through  them  —  there  was  not  a  man  of 
them  that  was  not  evidently  very  uncom- 
fortable. 

" '  Listen  to  me,  my  man  ! '  I  said. 
*  These  things  are  no  good  to  you,  and 
they  were  no  good  to  her  that's  lying 
there.  It's  an  indecency  that  they  should 
be  laid  with  her  in  her  cofifin.  I  mean  to 
take  them  away  with  me,  and  so  make  it 
safe  that  they  shall  not  be  put  to  any  im- 
proper use  hereafter.  You  are  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  them.  As  for  Claypole, 
the  cunning  man,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  to  him  by-and-by.' 

"  That  very  evening  I  addressed  a  let- 
ter to  Claypole  requesting  him  to  see  me 
at  my  office  on  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  man  was  a  blacksmith  and  small 
farmer,  and  had  thriven  so  well  that  he 
had  lately  employed  me  to  effect  the  pu*- 
chase  of  an  estate  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  wh'ch  he  paid  the  price  without  bor- 
rowing a  shilling.  I  knew  that  I  was 
about  to  lose  a  client  and  make  an  enemy, 
but  it  was  not  a  case  which  allowed  any 
room  for  hesitation.  In  a  day  or  two  he 
came.  It  was  a  curious  interview;  but 
the  result  was  that  I  sent  him  off  with 
my  ultimatum.  He  should  either  return 
every  farthing  he  had  extorted  from  the 
old  couple  at  Crayford  before  that  day 
week,  or  take  all  consequences.  He  went 
to  Crayford  forthwith,  paid  back  all  he 
had  received,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  him. 

"A  few  years  after  this  I  was  playing 
a  cricket-match  —  it  does  not  matter  where 
—  when  a  young  man  addressed  me  by 
name  whom  I  did  not  at  all  recognize,  and 
told  him  so.  He  laughed,  and  in  true 
Norfolk  phrase  said,  '  Naw,  'tain't  likely; 
but  I  gnaw  you,  Mr.  Wroighti'  He  then 
explained  that  he  had  been  apprenticed 
to  Claypole  when  I  had  made  him  refund 
his  ill-gotten  gains.  'And  Lor!  sir,  how 
you  did  scare  that  there  man.  He  come 
back  that  day  like  a  wild  thing.  He 
couldn't  say  nothing  only  "  Aw,  Jemmy  ! 
Aw,  Jemmy!  Aw,  Jemmy!  I'm  done  for, 
baw  !  "  and  he  kept  saying  it  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  then  he  began  and  tauld 
me  what  you'd  said  to  him,  and  he  went 
in  and  took  his  grit  big  books.  There 
was  lots  on  'etn  —  more  nor  two  men 
could  ha'  carried;  and  he  ses,  "Jemmy, 
I'm  a-going  to  bury  'em.     Don't  you  never 


ha'  nothing  to  du  with  them  sort  o'  things 
as  long  as  you  live.  Do  [if  you  do]  you'll 
niver  come  to  no  good."  I  was  that 
afeard  I  wouldn't  touch  'em.  I  didn't 
know  what  mightn't  come  to  me,  and  I 
says,  "  Mas'r,"  says  I,  "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
touch  them  sort  o'  things,  not  if  it's  ever 
so.  I  don't  mind  digging  the  hole,  but  I 
never  heerd  tell  of  them  Zode  Jacks  doing 
no  one  no  good."  So  he  ups  wi'  his  grit 
books,  and  we  digged  a  hole  big  as  a  pit, 
that  war,  and  he  set  'em  in  right  earful ; 
and  it's  my  belief  they're  there  now  !  ' 
It  was  the  last  I  heard oi  Mr.  Claypole  ; 
when  and  where  I  saw  him  last  I  am  not 
going  to  tell !  " 

As  for  the  bag  of  charms,  I  have  had 
it  in  my  hands;  the  charms  were  five  in 
number,  scraps  of  paper  three  inches 
square,  scribl3led  over  with  rigmarole, 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  clumsy  hiero- 
glyphics remotely  resembling  signs  of  the 
"Zode  Jack,"  upon  them.  Would  any 
reader  desire  a  photograph  of  the  pre- 
cious relic?  Possibly  even  that  maybe 
had  for  money  and  fair  words. 

It  is  hard  to-say  how  much  real  faitli 
in  the  spells  and  enchantments  recom- 
mended may  exist  in  the  minds  of  the 
wise  women  and  the  citnniniJ^  men  who 
deal  in  them.  In  many  instances  the 
hierophants  have  inherited  their  wisdom 
and  been  bred  up  to  the  business,  and  in 
these  cases,  no  doubt,  there  is  almost  as 
much  delusion  onone  side  as  on  the  other. 
If  some  reputed  witch  has  begun  early  to 
play  upon  the  credulity  of  \\^x  clientele  ^\\q 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  call  in  some  child  to 
help  her  in  her  mystic  rites,  and  the  effect 
of  this  upon  the  impressionable  and  im- 
aginative in  their  nonage  is  sure  to  be 
great  and  lasting. 

"  We  live  and  breathe  deceiving  and 
deceived,"  says  Paracelsus,  and  the  saying 
must  be  terribly  true  of  many  a  Thestylis 
who  has  begun  her  career  under  some 
withered  Simaetha,  herself  at  once  a  dupe 
and  a  deceiver. 

Sally  Court  was  a  buxom  widow  who 
owned  a  freehold  cottage,  nearly  two  acres 
of  land,  and  a  mangle.  She  was  a  tempt- 
ing prize  for  Mr.  Margets  to  win  if  he 
chose  —  for  Margets  was  a  blacksmith, 
steady  and  well-to-do,  and  the  freehold 
would  just  have  suited  him  —  but  he  was 
twenty-five  and  she  was  forty-two;  there 
was  the  hitch.  Nevertheless,  Margets 
more  than  once  or  twice  was  observed  to 
sneak  down  the  lane  after  working  hours, 
and  it  is  undeniable  that  for  a  period  of 
weeks,  or  even  months,  he  had  frequently 
and  regularly 
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Called  on  the  lady,  and  stopped  for  tea. 
After  a  while  he  waxed  cool.  Interest 
drew  him  one  way,  but  love  proved 
stronger,  and  it  ended  by  Mr.  Margets 
leading  another  lady  to  the  altar,  and  one 
who  was  younger,  not  older,  than  her 
spouse.  Widovv  Court  brooded  over  her 
wrongs  —  they  rankled  in  her  bosom. 
She  couldn't  hold  her  peace.  "  He's  a 
false  blackguard  !"  she  cried  one  day  — 
for  in  her  wrath  she  was  not  nice  in  her 
language  —  "and  \l2in  ill  wish  can  hit  him 
he  shall  have  it.  He  shan't  come  to  no 
good  as  I  can  do  him!"  Poor  Margets 
had  one  child  ;  but  a  little  after  he  met 
with  a  serious  acccident;  his  right  hand 
was  caught  in  a  machine  and  dreadfully 
mangled  —  he  had  to  lose  his  arm.  It 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  he  got  into  a  de- 
sponding condition,  and  ended  by  hanging 
himself.  I  am  sorry  to  say  Mrs.  Court 
was  jubilant,  but  her  hate  was  not  yet 
appeased  nor  her  vengeance  satisfied. 
She  proclaimed  that  no  child  of  poor  Mar- 
gets would  come  to  any  good,  and  she 
gloried  in  the  boast  that  Margets  had 
been  "hit  by  an  ill  wish,  and  the  wish  " 
was  hers.  *' Ay !  and  the  brat's  under  it 
now,  and  it'll  never  be  took  off  neither  !  " 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a  few  months 
after  this  the  poor  child,  in  the  absence  of 
its  mother,  was  playing  with  some  sticks 
in  the  fire  when  its  clothes  caught  alight, 
and  it  was  so  severely  burned  that  it  be- 
came shockingly  disfigured  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  Mrs.  Court  exhibited 
quite  a  fiendish  joy,  and  went  about  loudly 
declaring  that  she'd  serve  any  one  else 
the  same  and  worse  that  "came  courting 
heron'y  to  fool  her."  Of  course  she  had 
well  earned  her  bad  pre-eminence,  and 
though  suitors  fought  shy  of  her,  yet  it  is 
said  that  in  the  dark  hours  men  and  wom- 
en from  all  quarters  came  and  knocked 
furtively  at  her  door,  and  rumor  said  it 
was  not  for  the  loan  of  her  mangle.  The 
road  ran  just  under  her  garden,  and  one 
day  a  young  farmer  riding  by,  and  seeing 
an  apple-tree  loaded  with  fruit  hanging 
over  the  hedge,  he  sidled  his  horse  to- 
wards the  fence  and  picked  a  rosy  apple 
from  the  bough.  He  had  scarcely  se- 
cured it  when  the  animal  he  rode  reeled 
and  dropped  as  if  it  had  been  siiot.  The 
young  fellow  was  overwhelmed  with  ter- 
ror; he  had  been  thrown  over  the  horse's 
head,  but,  getting  up  as  best  he  could,  he 
rushed  into  Widow  Court's  cottage,  fell 
on  his  knees  and  begged  for  mercy,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  prayed  that  the  judg- 
ment rpight  stop  there.  "  Oh,  Missus 
Court,  don't  ye  hit  me  no  more.     Ye  may 
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ha'  the  saddle  and  bridle  and  welcome, 
but  don't  ye  hit  me,  not  for  a  apple  !  " 
"Get  along  wi'  ye,"  said  the  old  hag,  for 
by  this  time  she  was  old  and  miserly;  "  I 
don't  7'ide  them  thim^s  /  I  shan't  do  you 
no  harm.  On'y  don't  ye  meddle  wi'  mj^. 
apples  no  more  ! "  ^H 

The  young  man,  when  he  got  out  int^" 
the  road,  found  his  horse,  to  his  immense 
joy  and  greater  surprise,  standing  quietly 
waiting  for  him.  Nothing  on  eartli  will 
convince  him  that  Widow  Court  did  not 
first  kill  that  horse  and  then  raise  it  from 
the  dead. 

Sometimes  the  suspicion  of  being  in 
league  with  the  powers  of  evil  entails 
very  serious  consequences  upon  the  sus- 
pect. 

In  the  days  of  more  primitive  husbandfi 
ry  than   Arcadia  knows  of  now   it  was 
general  practice  to  j/ku'I  the  land  periodij 
cally,  and  for  this  purpose  they  used  t< 
excavate  hx'i^Q  pockets  as  near  as  might  b< 
to  the  roadside.     Every  parish  has  man^ 
of  these  pits,  which  in  the  lapse  of  tim( 
have  become  deep  ponds,  some  of  thei 
rather  dangerous   places  to   drive   by  ii 
dark  nights.     One  of  these  was  the  seem 
of  perhaps  the  last  ordeal  by  water  whicllj 
Arcadia  knows  of.     At  Paos  dwelt  an  oh" 
woman    whose    name  was   Hubbard,  an( 
she  lived  on  a  small  allowance   made  he! 
by  some  benevolent  person   to  whose  ii 
ther  she  had  been  housekeeper.     She  was 
a  proud  old  dame,  and  "  kep'   herself  t( 
herself,"  as  her  neighbors  said,  for  had  sH 
not  seen  better  days.?     Once,  to  the  \n\ 
dignation  of  all  decent  people  in  the  par^ 
ish,  she  appeared   at   church   in  a  fade( 
black    silk    gown    and    a    poke    bonneti 
Think  of  that,  ye  women  of  Arcady  ! 
rustling  silk,  and  no  mistake.     Where  ha( 
it  come  from?     Ah  !  where  ?     The  inhal 
itants  declared  she  would  tlaunt  a  feathei 
next.     It  wasn't  decent;   it  wasn't  natuS 
ral.     And  then  that  cat,  too,  that  woulc 
follow  her  to  the  pump,  and  lie   on    hei 
knee  by  the  hour  as  she  sat  at  her  dooij 
knitting  and  never  having  a  word  tothro> 
at  a  dog.     "  I  never    heerd    her   speak 
word  to  no  Christian  not  for  years,"  sai< 
one.     "  I've  heerd  her  grunt  though,  oftei 
enough,    I    have,"   said   another.     "  Sil 
did   you    say?"  growled   Jem    Daws,   a| 
they  seriously  talked  over  the  matter  al 
their  pots  of  beer.     "  What  sort  of  a  col* 
or  o'  silk  now  ?  "     "  Black,"  answered  his 
brother,  and   knocked  his  mug  upon  the 
table.     Then  there  was  silence.     "  Ah  !  1 
reckon  as  she  ain't  zackly  the  old  gal  as 
her  w^j-'rud  like  to  see  in  church.    Fares 
as   if   it   kind   o'   put   me   out,    that    du. 
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Black  silk,  eh!  Black,  and  that  there 
cat,  tu,  as  had  the  mange  and  then  come 
right  again.  Dash'd  if  I  don't  think  she 
be  a  witch  for  all  that !  "  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  sitting  at  the  table  of  the  ale- 
house were  three'brothers.  Daws  by  name, 
who  might  have  been  very  well-to-do,  for 
they  were  extremely  capable  men,  but 
they  could  not  keep  from  the  pot-house. 
My  informant  assured  me  that  "they  was 
what  you  may  call  a  riotous  lot  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  that  is,  when  they  was  in  beer ; 
but  when  they  was  out  of  beer  they  was 
as  harmless  as  doves.  Whoi  !  if  they 
saw  a  worm  a-crawling  in  the  path  they'd 
get  out  o'  his  way,  they  would,  indeed; 
but  when  they  was  in  beer,  lawk,  they'd 
quarrel  wi'  the  stones  o'  the  street !  "  On 
this  particular  evening  they  had  had  just 
enough  beer  to  make  them  noisy  —  they 
were  in  the  bawling  stage  of  beer  —  and, 
seized  with  a  sudden  whim,  half  fun  half 
fury,  and  exasperated  by  the  intense  per- 
plexity of  the  problem,  "Could  Mrs.  Hub- 
bard be  a  witch  and  go  to  church  "i  and 
could  she  be  anytiiing  else  but  a  witch 
when  she  had  a  familiar  spirit  in  the 
form  of  a  cat,  and  appeared  in  a  mystic 
sable  silken  gown  that  rustled,  and  which 
had  appeared  without  any  human  interven- 
tion, and  could  not  have  dropped  down 
from  heaven  .'' "  the  brothers  sallied  forth 
from  the  alehouse  with  shouts  and  valor- 
ous resolves,  declaring  loudly  that  they 
would  soon  see  whether  Mother  Hub- 
bard was  a  witch  or  not.  Not  a  hundred 
yards  from  Mrs.  Hubbard's  cottage  there 
yawned,  close  by  a  place  where  four  roads 
met  —  an  ugly  pit,  large  and  deep,  thickly 
overgrown  with  sedge  and  rushes.  The 
riotous  brethren  marched  noisily  to  the 
poor  woman's  door  and  demanded  en- 
trance. Almost  dead  with  fear  she  hastily 
got  out  of  bed  as  she  was  and  let  in  the 
band,  piteously  begging  that  they  would 
spare  her  life,  for  she  took  them  to  be 
burglars  who  had  come  to  rob  her  of  her 
all.  In  a  moment  they  took  her  up  in 
their  arms,  half  naked  as  she  was  —  car- 
ried her  off,  spite  of  screams  and  entrea- 
ties, and  actually,  in  the  presence  of  half- 
a-dozen  other  people  who  by  this  time 
had  gathered  to  see  the  sport,  they  threw 
her  into  the  hole,  where  she  would  infalli- 
bly have  been  drowned  but  that  some  who 
were  not  so  mad  as  the  rest  cried  out  that 
she  was  sinking  to  the  bottom  and  must 
be  saved.  With  some  difficulty  Mrs. 
Hubbard  was  extricated  from  her  perilous 
position,  and  she  survived  that  night  some 
years.  One  of  the  actors  in  that  extraor- 
dinary drama  still  lives,  and  passes  that 


pit  every  day  of  his  life.  I  met  him  in 
the  road  some  months  ago,  and  I  said 
slily  to  him,  "  Peter,  how  many  years  is  it 
since  you  swinn  the  witch,  eh?"  He 
looked  at  me  with  his  cunning  old  eyes, 
and  a  grin  of  overwhelming  merriment 
wrinkled  up  his  dirty  old  face  with  a  mil- 
lion furrows,  and  displayed  his  single  re- 
maining fang.  He  would  have  denied  all 
knowledge  of  the  facts  but  that  the  irre- 
sistible drollery  of  the  whole  jolly  farce 
was  too  much  for  his  self-restraint  —  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  betrayed  him.  So 
He  did  the  next  best  thing.  "Oh,  ah!  I 
know  what  yer  main.  Oh,  ah  !"  and  he 
broke  out  into  grunts  of  aged  laughter. 
"  Whoi,  that  warn't  me.  That  war  .  .  .'* 
Never  have  I  yet  found  an  Arcadian  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  anything  that  was  par- 
ticularly owdaciouSy  even  though  the  re- 
cordinji  anoel  had  written  it  down  in  letters 
of  flame  for  all  the  world  to  read,  but 
never  have  I  found  the  said  Arcadian  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  denounce  somebody 
else  ! 

It  may  be  asked  —  and  it  is  often  and 
very  anxiously  asked  —  Are  unhappy  men 
and  women  quite  defenceless  against  the 
ill-wishes  and  overlookings  and  other 
potent  mischiefs  of  the  cunning  men  and 
the  wise  women  ?  Happily  there  are  cer- 
tain methods  to  which  the  prudent  may 
resort  when  they  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  are  under  the  spells  of  the  grisly 
votaries  of  Satan.  A  writer  in  the  East 
Anglian  gives  us  the  following  prescrip- 
tion, believed  to  be  one  of  incalculable 
efficacy  in  cases  where  a  witch  has  cast 
upon  you  the  infernal  gleam  of  the  evil 
eye :  — 

When  you  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
you  have  been  bewitched,  get  a  frying-pan, 
pull  a  hair  out  of  your  head,  and  lay  it  in  tlie 
pan  ;  cut  one  of  your  fingers,  and  let  some  of 
your  blood  fall  on  the  hair.  Then  hold  the 
pan  over  the  fire  until  the  blood  begins  to  boil 
and  bubble.  You  may  then  expect  the  witch 
to  come  and  knock  at  your  door  three  ti.ues, 
wanting  to  borrow  something,  and  hoping  to 
make  you  talk.  But  you  must  hold  your  peace. 
If  you  utter  a  word,  you  will  be  still  more  be- 
witched ;  if  you  refuse  to  speak,  you  will  so 
work  upon  the  witch's  blood  as  to  cause  her 
death,  and  then  you  will  be  set  free. 

This  may  be  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
writer's  neighborhood,  for  he  tells  us  he 
picked  up  his  prescription  in  a  cottage 
near  Beccles  ;  but  in  Arcadia  we  find  our 
safeguard  in  methods  far  less  complex 
and  elaborate.  1  never  heard  of  people 
in  Arcadia  being  driven  to  the  frying-pan 
business ;  ours  is  a  process  more  rough 
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and  ready,  and  it  is  implicitly  relied  on  as 
infallible.  Have  you  been  bewitched? 
Then  find  out  your  witch  and  fall  upon 
her  and  shed  her  blood  ! 

Arcadia  has  many  very  excellent  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  over  some  of  these 
i:)reside  some  very  intelligent  and  well- 
trained  masters.  Among  the  most  efH- 
cient  and  best  taught  is  Mr.  Dobbie,  of 
Ladon.  Twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  lad 
more  thoughtful  and  imaginative  than 
most  lads,  and  being  fond  of  reading,  he 
overdid  it,  as  many  studious  lads  are  apt 
to  do.  He  became  lean  and  pale  and 
nervous,  and  very  much  depressed.  His 
friends  were  shocked  at  his  altered  ap- 
pearance, which  was  to  them  inexplicable. 
First  it  was  suspected,  then  it  was  whis- 
pered, soon  it  was  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops,  that  John  Dobbie  had  been 
overlooked.  The  only  question  was,  who 
had  bewitched  him!  The  neighbors 
shook  their  heads;  his  relations  made 
inquiries,  but  for  a  while  no  likely  Sagana 
was  thought  of.  At  last  some  one  re- 
membered that  John  Dobbie  had  rudely 
scoffed  at  a  certain  Sally  Bacon,  a  mis- 
erable old  crone  in  receipt  of  parish  relief, 
who  smoked  tobacco  out  of  a  short  pipe, 
and  grew  a  beard.  H  it  wasn't  Sally,  who 
could  it  be?  Dobbie,  though  very  much 
out  of  health,  yet  retained  enough  good 
feeling  to  hesitate  in  denouncing  Sally. 
But  when  one  of  the  villagers  professed 
himself  ready  to  be  sworn  on  the  book, 
that  he  had  heard  Dobbie  in  an  outbreak 
of  audacious  ribaldry  say  that  he'd  have 
a  pull  at  Sally  Bacon's  beard  before  he 
died,  no  rational  man  or  woman  could 
doubt  that  Sally  had  heard  the  horrid 
threat,  and  had  visited  it  with  the  me- 
grims and  emaciation  which  the  sickly 
Dobbie  was  suffering  from.  To  do  him 
justice,  he  declared  "he'd  never  said  no 
such  thing  !  "  and  to  this  day  he  protests 
that  he  was  incapable  of  so  fearful  an  ut- 
terance. Be  that  as  it  may,  Dobbie  was 
worked  upon.;  and  never  a  day,  and 
scarcely  an  hour,  passed  without  his 
being  reminded  that  there  was  only  one 
thing  for  him  to  do  :  he  must  dip  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Sally!  He  shrunk 
from  this  with  exceeding  dread  ;  the  cere- 
mony had  the  less  attraction  for  him, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  himself  begun  to 
suspect  what  the  true  cause  of  his  debility 
was,  and  had  only  been  talked  into  a  half- 
acquiescence  in  the  received  creed  of  the 
majority.  But  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
became  irresistible,  and  one  day  he  came 
upon  the  poor  old  woman  as  she  was  gath- 
ering sticks  for  her  fire.     Her  arras  were 
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bare,  for  the  weather  was  warm,  and  she 
was   not   far  from    home.     John    Dobbie 
flew   upon    her   in    a    phrenzy.     He    was 
ashamed  to  strike  the   tottering  old  bel- 
dame, but  he  scratched  her  furiously  on 
the  arms  till  the  blood  poured  down  them  ; 
and  having  done  that  he  took  to  his  heels, 
and  fled  homewards    like  a   young   ante-j 
lope.     P'rom  that  hour  he  began  to  mend  ;f 
gained  in  flesh  rapidly,  and  he  lives    ovX 
to   tell   the  tale    not  without   shame  and| 
wonder. 

This  was  some  twenty  years  ago;  but 
let  not  the  enlightened  public  suppose^ 
that  these  things  are  things  of  the  past.' 
Less  than  five  years  ago  iVIr.  Scroggins' 
who,  as  far  as  I  know,  still  cultivates  some 
eighty  or  one  hundred  acres  of  land  in., 
Tegea,  was  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates at  Megalopolis,  and  charged  with^ 
an  aggravated  assault  upon  a  poor  woman,' 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  own  laborers.  The 
man  and  woman  were  both  very  reluctant 
witnesses,  but  unfortunately  it  was  a  po- 
lice case,  and  they  could  not  help  appear- 
ing. Scroggins  had  been  c?iugh\.,/lai^rante 
delicto^  barbarously  beating  the  woman 
with  a  hedge-stake,  and  had  been  actually 
dragged  away  by  one  of  the  county  police, 
but  not  before  he  had  drawn  blood. 
Scroggins's  account  of  the  matter  was 
that  he  had  twoscore  o£  lambs,  as  pretty 
lambs  as  ever  you  set  eyes  on.  They 
were  going  to  pay  his  half-year's  rent,  and 
leave  something  to  the  good  then.  But 
lo  !  They  "what  you  call  fell  off,"  and 
there  was  no  accounting  for  it.  Of  course 
he  was  annoyed,  and  he  thoujjht  about  it 
early  and  late.  One  night  he  dreamed  a 
dream.  He  was  walking  in  his  meadow, 
and  there  he  came  upon  John  Cudlip's 
cottage,  and  he  saw  his  lambs  "frolickin' 
surprisin' ;  "  but  as  he  watched  them  Mrs. 
Cudlip  came  forth  from  her  door,  and 
turned  up  a  sod  in  the  meadow,  and  lo ! 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  issued  an- 
other score  of  lambs;  but  they  were  black 
lambs,  and  they  had  no  frolic  in  them, 
and  they  came  in  dread  array  towards  the 
frolickers,  and  Mr.  Scroggins  could  bear 
the  vision  no  longer,  but  awoke  —  "that 
dripping  as  you  might  ha'  wrung  him  out." 
There  could  be  no  doubt  after  that  what 
had  come  to  his  lambs  !  Next  morning, 
while  the  dew  was  on  the  jrrass,  Mr. 
Scroggins,  in  painful  excitement,  rushed 
to  Cudlip's  door  ;  there  was  a  loose  sod 
not  a  yard  from  it.  Scroggins,  in  wild 
dismay,  turned  it  over.  "  And  there,  gen- 
tlemen, as  sure  as  you're  a-sitling  there 
—  there  was  a  walking  toad !  After  that, 
the    guilt    of    the    witch    could    not    be 
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doubted  by  the  most  sceptical.  If  it  had 
been  a  jumping  frog,  charity  or  incredu- 
lity might  have  paused  before  arriving  at 
a  conclusion.  But  a  walking  toad  — 
what  more  could  a  man  require  in  the 
way  of  proof  positive?  The  magistrates, 
I  grieve  to  say,  took  a  different  view  of 
the  case,  and,  spite  of  Scroggins's  re- 
peated assurance  that  he  bore  the  woman 
no  malice,  and  wanted  to  draw  not  a  drop 
more  blood  than  would  suffice  to  protect 
him  from  the  evil  eye  in  future,  they  in- 
flicted a  somewhat  heavy  fine  rather  than 
ruin  the  poor  man  by  sending  him  to  jail. 
The  fine  was  paid  then  and  there  ;  but  as 
Mr.  Scroggins  laid  down  the  money  he 
protested  before  gods  and  men  that  it  was 
all  very  well  for  the  gentlemen  to  talk 
their  high-fiown  bombast  when  the  re- 
porters were  present  to  take  them  down. 
But  you  were  never  going  to  make  him 
believe  but  that  "  there  ain't  none  on  'em 
as  wouldn't  ha'  served  that  there  woman 
wus  'n  I  did  if  he'd  been  overlooked 
same  as  I  was." 

It  happens  occasionally  that  a  cunning 
man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  has 
the  wit  to  avail  himself  of  the  credulity  of 
his  neighbors  without  desiring  to  make 
an  improper  use  of  that  credulity  for  any 
base  ends,  and  so  it  was  with  Parson 
Chowne.  Of  Mr.  Chowne's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  sacred  office,  the  less  said 
the  better.  He  has  become  the  Ijero  of 
one  work  of  fiction  at  least  and  as  long 
as  he  lives  in  fiction  only,  he  will  not  do 
much  harm.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the 
world  at  large  does  not  believe  that  there 
ever  did  live  within  the  four  seas  such  a 
beneficed  clergyman  as  Parson  Chowne. 
I  have  no  desire  to  convince  the  world  at 
large  that  in  this  particular  case  fact  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  But  the  following 
instance  of  Mr.  Chowne's  "cunning"  may 
be  verified  by  the  testimony  of  people 
still  alive,  who  were  present  at  the  scene 
described.  Mr.  Chowne,  living  in  the 
wilds  of  Locris,  and  having  many  men  in 
his  employment,  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  larger  sum  of  money  in  his  house 
than  is  now  usually  kept  in  any  private 
dwelling.  He  kept  it  in  a  cash-box;  and 
the  cash-box  was  hid  in  a  hole,  supposed 
to  be  known  only  to  the  parson  and  his 
wife.  One  day  Chowne  went  to  the  hiding- 
place,  and  found  the  cash-box  gone  —  not 
a  trace  of  it  to  be  seen.  Fury  is  too  weak 
a  word  whereby  to  characterize  the  frantic 
violence  of  the  man  in  his  tremendous 
outbreaks  of  drunken  passion ;  and  on 
this  occasion  they  say  his  terrible  rage 
exhibited  itself  in   a  frightful  display  of 


savagery.  But  threats  and  oaths  and 
flashing  eyes  will  not  find  cash-boxes,  and 
Mr.  Chowne  was  baffled,  and  knew  not 
which  way  to  turn.  At  last  he  bethought 
him  of  the  terrors  which  the  unseen  world 
might  supply.  With  all  due  solemnity 
and  much  ceremony,  he  summoned  to  his 
bedroom  — the  sanctuary  of  his  house  — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  whom  he 
had  in  his  employ,  and  a  large  company 
they  were.  They  half  filled  the  bedroom, 
and  they  were  ranged  in  due  order,  thrust 
back  as  far  as  might  be  to  the  four  walls 
of  the  apartment.  From  a  beam  in  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  hung  a  rope  —  one 
of  those  ropes  with  which  for  years  the 
bearers  in  the  village  had  been  wont  to 
let  down  the  coffins  of  the  dead  into  their 
graves.  The  rope  was  wound  round  a 
large  family  Bible,  and  inside  the  Bible 
was  the  key  of  the  church,  so  large  that 
any  one  might  see  it  protruding  between 
the  leaves.  The  awe-struck  assembly 
were  told  that  all  the  unseen  world  had 
been  invoked  to  lend  its  aid  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  doomed  wretch  who  had 
dared  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  home 
which  had  sheltered  him;  the  ghosts  of 
all  that  long  array  of  forefathers,  whose 
names,  said  Parson  Chowne,  were  written 
in  that  Book  of  Life,  would  rise  up  to 
haunt  the  robber;  the  terrors  of  mother 
Church,  symbolized  by  yonder  iron  key, 
were  brandished  before  his  guilty  soul; 
the  awful  mysteries  of  the  charnel-house 
and  the  yawning  grave  were  shadowed  by 
the  rope  of  death.  Then  before  the  shud- 
dering and  horror-stricken  company  Par- 
son Chowne  stepped  to  the  Bible  with  its 
key,  and  told  his  people  that  the  rites 
would  begin.  He  twisted  the  terrible 
rope  with  his  strong  hands  till  it  would 
twist  no  more;  and  then  bidding  each 
one  keep  his  place,  for  the  man  or  woman 
to  whom  the  key  pointed  when  it  ceased 
to  spin  that  was  the  culprit  whom  the 
powers  unseen  denounced,  he  let  the  Bi- 
ble go,  and  away  it  went  spinning  round 
and  round  as  if  it  would  go  on  forever. 
They  say  the  long  suspense  was  agoniz- 
ing to  those  present.  "  The  thing  seemed 
as  if  it  were  never  going  to  stop,"  said 
one  who  was  there;  but  all  things  have 
some  end,  and  so  with  this.  It  did  stop 
at  last,  plainly  and  unequivocally  pointing 
to  Jerry  Chawler,  one  of  Parson  Chowne's 
whips,  who  thereupon  burst  out  into  vocif- 
erous howls,  and  with  copious  blubberings 
protested  he  was  guiltless  as  the  babe 
unborn.  Jerry  succeeded  in  establishing 
his  innocency.  No  one,  not  even  his 
brutal  master,  had  the  least  suspicion  of 
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his  guilt;  and  the  result  of  the  ordeal 
was  that  every  one  was  convinced,  not 
that  the  means  resorted  to  were  not  abso- 
lutely the  best  possible  or  conceivable, 
but  that  the  thief  was  not  there.  *'  If  he'd 
a'  been  there,  parson  ud  'a  had  him !  " 

Downrit^ht  unmixed  imposture  without 
any  self-deception  or  any  faith  in  the  cer- 
emonial resorted  to  by  the  wise  woman  I 
believe  to  be  rare.  One  case  has  come 
under  my  notice.  Tinker  Joe,  who  died 
this  year  at  a  very  advanced  age  (though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  lived  to 
one  hundred  and  ten,  as  his  neighbors 
and  relations  assure  you  he  certainly  did), 
used  to  tell  of  a  gipsy  friend  of  his,  Mrs. 
Smith.  "She  lay  buried  in  Trawson 
churchyard,  close  by  Ixworth  —  been  a 
laying  there  close  upon  fifty  year;  "and 
how  she  travelled  all  over  Arcadia  "  with 
a  sparrer'wi  a  cage,  and  the  sight  o'  money 
as  she  got  out  o'  folks  long  as  that  there 
sparrer  lived — lawk! — yer  wouldn't  credit 
it — nor  wouldn't  nobody  else  !  She  was 
a  wonder,  she  was.  She  was  a  woman  as 
'd  never  tell  you  nothing  the  first  time 
she  came  round.  When  folks  came  to 
her  she'd  go  to  that  sparrer,  and  she'd 
say,  '  Chippy,  what  do  you  know  about  it, 
eh? 'and  then  she'd  put  her  head  under 
a  sort  of  a  great  thing  like  a  cart-cover, 
and  she  and  Chippy  would  seem  as  if 
they  was  a-talking,  and  Chippy  a-tellin'  of 
her  things;  and  she'd  come  out  as  often 
as  not,  saying  as  Chippy  he  wasn't  kindly, 
and  wouldn't  say  nothing;  and  she'd  go 
to  the  public  house,  and  it  wasn't  often  as 
she  didn't  larn  something  to  say  there  by 
the  time  she  got  back.  There  was  a 
small  shopkeeper  at  Hockley  who'd  been 
a-buying  a  piece  of  land  with  a  bad  title, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  she'd  somehow  found  it 
out;  and  one  day  soon  after  he'd  got  the 
land  she  went  into  the  man's  shop  as 
cheerful  as  a  grasshopper,  and  she  says, 
'  If  you  please,'  she  says,  '  I  want  a  pen- 
'orth  o'  sugar  for  my  Chippy,'  and  the 
man  was  just  a-handing  it  to  her  when 
Chippy  began  to  chirp  won'erful  loud,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  she  set  him  down  on  the 
counter,  and  looked  all  o' a  heap  like  — 
just  as  if  she  was  'mazed.  'What!  you 
don't  mean  that,  Chippy.^'  says  she,  and 
the  sparrer  he  began  a-rustling  and  a- 
chirpin'  as  if  he  wasn't  right,  and  when 
she'd  giv  him  a  bit  of  sugar,  he  wouldn't 
have  it  if  it  was  ever  so!  *Well,  then,' 
says  Mrs.  Smith  at  last:  'if  he  won't 
have  it,  he  shan't;  but  I  reckon  as 
Chippy /^«  know  what  he's  a-talking  about 
this  time.'  And  then  she  began  upon  that 
poor  man,  and  little  by  little  she  told  him 


all  about  the  bit  o'  land ;  and  he  was  that 
terrified  that  he  gave  her  five  and  twenty 
shillings  not  to  let  folks  know  what  Chippy 
had  tould  her,  and  she  went  away  wi'  it 
tu.  I  reckon  as  that  sparrer  came  to  a 
bad  end  a  little  arter  this,  and  Mrs.  Smith 
she  never  held  up  much  when  she  hadn't 
her  sparrer,  though  they  was  won'erfuli 
afeard  on  her  mostly." 

Has   the   reader   had  enough  of  these! 
stories?     Then,    because    enough    is    asj 
good  as  a  feast,  he  shall  have  no  more  !f 
But  I  could  2i  tale  unfold  of  how  TanaquiM 
came  down   from  Macedon  and  took  up' 
her  habitation  for  a  while  with  a  humble 
client,  and  how  she  slank  into  the  lonely 
hovel  of  the  withered  Sagana,  and  asked 
how  long  old  Servius  would  live,  and  now 
—  but  I  am  not  going   to  tell  that  tale. 
Neither  can   I,  turning  to  a  remoter  past, 
tell  what  John  Freeman  had  done,  who  at 
the    Assizes  held  at  Norwich  in  March, 
1585,  was  condemned  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gibbet   for   witchcraft;    nor   why  on    the 
19th  of  June,  1576,  at  the  Sessions  in  the 
shirehouse,  Margery    Budd,  the    wife    of 
John  Budd,  was  "reprieved  without  bail 
for  witchery  and    murder."     Sure    I    am 
that  the  cunning  man  and  the  wise  woman 
were    in    full    swing    long    before    Mrs, 
Budd'stime;  and  that  what  John   Boys, 
the  dean  of  Canterbury,  said  fifteen  years 
after    her    time    may    be    said    of    some 
"  worldlings  "  even  now.     For  says  he  :  — 

It  is  the  fashion  of  worldlings,  if  they  lose 
goods  out  of  their  closet  or  cattle  out  of  their 
close,  presently  to  rake  hell  for  help,  consult- 
ing with  abominable  witches  and  other  wicked 
agents  of  the  devil.  But  (he  adds  with  pious 
emphasis)  shall  I  then  forsake  God  who  rideth 
upon  the  heavens  and  seek  comfort  at  the 
hands  of  a  conjurer  by  Black  Arts  and  works 
of  darkness  ? 

No,  Satan ! 

Augustus  Jessopp. 


From  All  The  Year  Round. 
GRIS   LAPIN. 

A    STORY. 

Here  is  a  little  break  in  the  forest,  an 
opening  that  seems  to  have  been  cleared 
by  woodcutters  or  charcoal-burners,  but 
so  long  ago  that  it  is  now  covered  with  a 
thick  carpet  of  ivy  and  moss,  upon  which 
are  heaped  the  dead  leaves  of  yester-year. 
All  is  wonderfully  still  and  silent  in  the 
wistful,  expectant  silence  of  early  spring- 
time, though  sometimes  you  may  faintly 
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hear  the  far-off  music  of  the  hounds. 
And  thus  far  we  have  followed  the  hunt, 
but  some  solitary  old  villain  of  a  boar  has 
carried  the  pack,  as  if  on  a  bee-line,  right 
over  the  hills  and  far  away,  and  there 
they  may  stay  for  us,  while,  seated  on  a 
fallen  tree-trunk,  we  enjoy  the  perfume  of 
a  pipe  and  the  fresh  and  fitful  breeze.  It 
is  early  March,  and  the.  trees  are  still  al- 
most bare,  but  thickening  with  coming 
buds,  so  that  the  masses  of  the  forest  as- 
sume a  misty  softness.  Faintly  you  may 
hear  the  sweet  trill  of  larks  high  above 
the  distant  plain  that  shows  like  a  cloud 
through  the  haze  of  twigs  and  branches, 
while  the  river  winding  through  shows 
here  and  there  a  reach  in  silvery  bright- 
ness. 

Close  by  runs  a  hollow  way  all  over- 
grown with  trees  and  brushwood,  and 
just  at  its  verge,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  stands  t!ie  socket  of  an  ancient 
cross,  of  tiie  shaft  of  which  some  shattered 
fragments  lie  half  concealed  in  the  forest 
growth. 

Then  suddenly  the  stillness  of  the  for- 
est is  broken  by  a  great  rustling  and 
breaking  of  branches.  Is  it  our  friend 
the  wild  pig,  who  has  doubled  round  upon 
us?  Click!  go  the  hammers  of  the  gun, 
when  a  smothered  voice  exclaims,  "Don't 
fire,  monsieur;  it  is  only  I," as  a  huge  an- 
imated bundle  of  dead  wood  comes  crash- 
ing into  the  clearing.  Beneath  this  great 
faggot  is  an  old  fellow  in  blue  cotton 
blouse  and  overalls,  with  enormous  sabots 
on  his  feet  —  sabots  lined  with  a  wisp  of 
straw  to  make  all  snug  and  comfortable. 

It  is  Toupet,  the  barber  ofMhe  village 
down  below — the  superannuated  barber, 
be  it  understood,  for  Toupet  the  younger 
now  wields  the  razor  and  scissors,  and 
rules  the  shop  and  cafe  under  the  striped 
pole  and  dangling  brass  basin  emblematic 
of  the  craft.'  Jiut  old  Toupet  is  still  hale 
and  vigorous.  You  may  see  him  beside  a 
huge  pile  of  refuse  tan,  executing  wild 
gambadoes  in  his  wooden  shoes — not  in 
mere  lightness  of  heart,  though  that  is 
not  lacking  either,  but  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing round  cakes  for  burning,  which  he 
will  presently  stack  on  wooden  shelves 
all  round  his  little  cottage.  And  then  he 
scours  the  forests  to  gather  the  dead 
wood  with  his  wooden  hook,  like  a  nut- 
ting-stick, that  he  now  trails  behind  him, 
and  his  ser/)e,  or  bill-hook,  carefully  con- 
cealed, for  that  is  a  little  against  the  law. 
Then  he  has  his  little  garden  on  the  hill- 
side, which  furnishes  the  greater  part  of 
his  diet. 

He  is  a  cheery  and  chirpy  old  soul,  this 
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Toupet,  and  when  he  had  placed  his  big 
faggot  carefully  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  and  wiped  his  brows  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  tattered  blue  blouse,  he  came  for- 
ward with  quite  the  air  of  a  marquis,  and 
offered  his  little  snuff-box  with  a  gracious 
bow.  Yes,  he  will  gladly  take  a  little 
taste  of  cognac  if  monsieur  will  also  par- 
take ;  and  we  chink  together  our  drinking 
receptacles  with  great  cordiality.  He 
has  much  to  say  about  the  c/iasse,  with 
fervent  hopes  that  the  hunters  will  make 
an  end  of  the  whole  race  of  savage  ani- 
mals, which  are  so  harmful  to  agriculture 
and  destructive  to  the  humble  kitchen 
garden.  And  then  I  interrupted  his  re- 
cital of  the  damage  done  by  the  wild 
animals  of  the  forest  by  asking  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  old  stone  cross. 

At  once  Pere  Toupet's  face  assumed 
an  expression  of  reserve  and  mystery. 
As  for  the  cross  —  well,  it  had  been  there 
as  long  as  he  could  remember;  a  relic  of 
the  old  times,  no  doubt.  But  for  him  the 
stone  had  a  more  vivid  interest.  It 
marked  the  grave  of  a  friend.  It  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  talked  about;  but  as  mon- 
sieur was  not  of  this  country,  and  did  not 
gossip,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  tell  him 
the  story  of  Gris  Lapin. 

"They  called  him  Gris  Lapin  because 
of  his  beard,  which  was  thick  and  grey 
—  pardon,  monsieur,  a' rabbit  has  not  a 
beard,  I  allow,  but  cnfiii^  perhaps  his 
prominent  teeth — and  did  monsieur  no- 
tice the  prominent  teeth  of  M.  de  Bien- 
ville, the  master  of  the  hounds?  But 
nobody  called  him  Lapin — and  yet,  if 
titles  were  hereditary  —  however,  you 
shall  hear.  He  was  not  of  this  country, 
the  Gris  Lapin,  but  from  Brittany,  and 
was' once  valet  de  chiens  to  the  Comte  de 
Bienville  —  with  his  hounds  and  his  other 
distinctions.  The  count  cut  up  all  his 
estate,  and  presently  the  chateau  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  notary,  to  be  sold,  and 
the  count  in  hiding,  nobody  knew  where. 
As  for  Gris  Lapin,  he  would  not  take  an- 
other place;  he  loved  his  freedom,  and  to 
live  after  his  own  pleasure,  and  he  set  up 
as  a  woodcutter,  a  business  at  which  he 
was  very  expert — too  expert,  perhaps, 
for  the  forest  keepers,  who  suspected  him 
of  felling  more  wood  than  he  paid  for,  but 
for  a  long  time  they  could  prove  nothing 
against  him. 

"At  this  time,  he  would  often  come  to 
my  little  caf^,  and  we  became  great  friends, 
and  he  would  tell  me  of  all  his  affairs. 
Of  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  behind  in 
Brittany,  and  who  was  housekeeper  to  a 
rich  lady  there,  of  a  family  it  is  said,  who 
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made  their  jnoney  out  of  sardines ;  and  of 
his  boy,  the  little  Eustase.  As  for  his 
wife,  he  was  quite  content  she  should 
stay  in  Brittany,  but  he  loved  his  boy,  and 
would  take  sudden  journeys  just  to  get  a 
look  at  him.  And  somewhere  in  those 
parts  lived  the  count's  sister,  who  was 
married  to  some  gentleman  of  the  coun- 
try, and  she  had  taken  charge  of  the  little 
Mile.  Agn^s,  the  count's  only  child,  for 
he  had  been  married,  but  had  lost  his 
wife  long  ago.  And  so  the  Oris  Lapin, 
when  he  went  to  see  his  own  boy,  would 
also  pay  a  visit  to  the  little  daughter  of 
his  old  master.  The  count's  sister,  being 
of  the  old  noblesse^  had  but  little  to  say 
to  the  rich  people  of  the  sardines.  But 
she  was  well  content,  when  her  brother 
had  eaten  up  all  his  estate,  to  arrange  a 
marriage  between  him  and  the  rich  demoi- 
selle of  the  sardines. 

"  It  was  Gris  Lapin  who  brought  us  the 
news  of  all  this,  and  soon  we  heard  how 
the  chateau  was  to  be  newly  furnished 
and  furbished  up,  and  the  count's  old 
debts  paid  off;  and  presently  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  M.  de  Bienville  and  Madame 
la  Comtesse.  And  the  new  housekeeper 
at  the  chateau  was  no  other  than  the  wife 
of  Gris  Lapin;  and  their  son,  the  little 
Eustase,  was  running  about  the  place,  a 
fine  playfellow  for  Mile.  Agn^s,  who  had 
now  come  back  to  her  father's  house. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  The  newly- 
married  wife  took  a  violent  dislike  to  her 
step-daughter  —  being  a  jealous,  ill-tem- 
pered woman,  as  was  natural  in  one  from 
her  country.  And  so  the  demoiselle  was 
sent  to  a  convent  to  be  educated,  with  the 
promise  that  she  should  become  a  sister 
when  she  was  old  enough  to  take  the 
vows.  And  you  may  think  that  mademoi- 
selle, who  was  very  lively  and  amiable, 
did  not  like  the  prospect,  nor  her  father 
any  more,  who  in  his  way  was  very  fond 
of  his  daughter.  But  what  was  he  to  do  ? 
He  could  not  give  her  a  dowry,  for  every- 
thing was  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and 
madame  would  give  nothing,  except  for 
the  convent. 

"As  for  the  little  Eustase,  he  went  to 
school  in  the  town  with  the  freres  and 
soon  he  learned  all  they  could  teach  him  ; 
even  the  Latin,  which  madame  would 
have  him  learn.  And  then  said  madame 
to  her  faithful  Bretonne,  ^  Ma  /;//<?,  I  will 
make  the  future  of  your  son.  He  shall  go 
to  the  seminary  and  be  a  priest,  and  1 
promise  you  that  he  shall  not  want  for 
friends,  and  you  may  look  to  see  him  a 
bishop  before  you  die.'  The  mother  was 
charmed  with  the  notion,  but  as  for  Gris 


Lapin  — for  they  were  obliged  to  ask  his 
consent  —  he  did  not  care  that  his  son 
should  efface  himself  thus.  '  If  you  will 
send  him  to  college,'  he  said.  Met  it  be 
the  military  school,  and  make  a  soldier  of 
him.'  But  madame  would  do  nothing  ex-j 
cept  in  her  own  way.  Eustase  must  be  al 
priest,  or  slie  would  have  nothing  more 
to  say  to  him. 

"  And  Gris  Lapin  had  not  prospered, 
for  if  he  made  money  quickly  he  spent  it 
all  in  drink,  and  would  work  no  more  till 
it  was  all  gone.  And  then  he  was  noted' 
as  a  poacher.  If  there  were  a  hare  within 
a  dozen  miles  he  would  snare  her.  He 
cleared  the  streams  of  their  trout,  the 
fields  of  the  quail  and  partridge.  As  for 
me,  I  am  a  little  of  a  naturalist;  and  if  he 
found  anything  strange  in  bird  or  fish  he 
would  bring  it  to  me  —  and  thus  we  be- 
came great  friends  and  comrades.  And 
sometimes  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  do  him 
a  good  turn.  You  know  the  little  garden 
that  I  bought  with  my  savings.  The  soil 
is  good,  but  the  forest  is  too  near,  and, 
the  deer  and  the  sanglier  like  nothing 
better  than  my  young  cabbages  and  let- 
tuces. And  I  had  built  myself  a  little 
hut,  where  I  might  lie  at  night  and  watch 
for  the  animals,  I  and  my  little  dog.  And' 
while  I  was  clearing  the  ground,  I  came" 
upon  a  little  cave,  hollowed  out  of  the 
chalk,  which  proved  very  handy,  for  I 
could  keep  a  cask  of  cider  there  unknown' 
to  anybody,  and  more  than  once  Gris 
Lapin  had  been  glad  to  hide  himself  there 
when  the  gendarmes  had  run  him  close. 

"But  you  may  judge  that  this  was  not 
a  very  reputable  father  for  young  Eustase, 
always  so  well  cared  for  and  proper.  And' 
when  our  little  monsieur  came  back  from 
his  college,  with  his  long  frock  and  his- 
demure  face  like  an  abb^,  I  could  have 
laughed  to  see  the  two  together.     But  he 
was   always   kind   and   respectful    to  his 
father;  for  he  had  a  heart  of  gold,  that^ 
little  Eustase,  and  I  thought  it  a  thousand' 
pities  it  should  be  shut  up  in  a  cassock. 

"Now,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when* 
Eustase  came  home  for  his  vacation,  ma- 
dame had  gone  to  her  own  estate  in  Brit-i 
tany,  and  the  count  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  home  his  daughter  from*! 
the  convent  to  give  her  pleasure,  and  our^ 
young  monsieur  must  needs  become  en- 
amored of  this  Mile.  Agn^s ;  for  her 
father,  thinking  him  already  just  as  good 
as  a  priest,  saw  no  harm  in  these  two  old 
playfellows  being  together ;  and  perhaps 
they  opened  their  hearts  to  each  other  and 
discovered  how  sad  their  lives  would  be 
without  love.     By-andby,  madame  comes 
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home  in  a  hurry  and  makes  a  fine  dis- 
turbance, and  our  youno:  monsieur  is  sent 
back  to  his  seminary  and  mademoiselle  to 
her  convent. 

"And  then  came  the  war,  and  those 
miserable  Prussians  burst  upon  us.  Then 
there  were  holidays  at  all  the  schools  and 
convents,  and  mademoiselle  was  sent  back 
post  haste  to  the  chateau,  but  a  little  mo- 
ment too  late,  for  madame  had  fled  to  En- 
gland the  day  before.  As  for  monsieur,  he 
had  joined  the  army  ;  for  he  was  a  brave 
man,  and  had  served  already.  But  before 
the  day  had  closed  of  mademoiselle's  arriv- 
al, the  Prussians  were  upon  us  in  force. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  end  of  them  as 
they  marched  past,  square  and  solid,  and 
soon  they  were  swarming  everywhere. 
The  general,  who  was  some  prince  I  was 
told,  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  chateau, 
and  there  was  not  a  householder  who  was 
free  from  these  profitless  guests. 

"  Meantime  how  fares  our  Gris  Lapin  ? 
Why,  as  bravely  as  possible.  He  has  the 
forest  to  himself;  the  keepers  have  all 
taken  flight  —  they  are  no  more  gen- 
darmes —  and  he  at  work  with  his  hatchet, 
and  selling  wood  to  the  Prussians  as  fast 
as  you  please,  wood  that  costs  him  noth- 
ing but  the  pains  of  felling.  *  But,  my 
brave,'  I  say  to  him,  'you  will  pay  for 
this  afterwards,  when  the  forest  inspector 
comes  back  and  takes  note  of  all  the  wood 
you  have  cut.'  *  But  who  will  tell  of  me  ? ' 
asked  Gris  Lapin  fiercely.  '  Depend  upon 
it,'  I  said, '  that  some  of  these  keepers  are 
still  prowling  about  in  disguise.'  *  Let 
me  catch  them,'  cried  Gris  Lapin  sav- 
agely. There  were  others  to  warn  him 
—  his  wife,  for  example,  who  never  saw 
him  without  giving  him  bad  words;  and 
even  Mile.  Agnes,  who  loved  him  better 
than  he  deserved,  would  put  her  pretty 
little  hands-together  and  implore  him  to 
have  no  dealings  with  the  Prussians. 
*  But  their  money  is  good;  it  sounds 
well,'  he  would  cry,  chinking  the  coins  in 
his  pocket.  And,  w^i/i?/,  perhaps  he  had 
reason  in  that.  For,  look  you,  it  was  a 
good  time  also  for  the  cafes,  and  I  took 
more  money  in  a  week  while  the  Prus- 
sians were  with  us  than  in  a  month  at 
other  times.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  these  soldiers  staying  in  my  house  — 
honest  fellows  enough,  who  made  them- 
selves useful  about  the  place,  with  a  heap 
of  their  comrades  to  smoke,  drink,  and 
sing  all  day  long  in  my  little  cafd. 

"And  one  day  in  the  thick  of  it  all, 
when  you  could  hardly  see  across  the 
room  for  smoke,  a  man  came  in  dressed 
as  a  peasant  in  his   blouse  and  gaiters, 


with  his  bill-hook  hanging  at  his  girdle  — 
an  honest  woodman  as  it  would  seem. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  laughed  and  made 
faces  at  him,  and  called  him  Herr  Cra- 
paud.  But  he  did  not  seem  to  mind.  A 
quiet,  middle-aged  man,  with  rather  promi- 
nent front  teeth,  who  reminded  me  in  some 
way  of  Gris  Lapin,  only  for  the  beard 
which  was  wanting;  and  as  he  paid  me 
for  his  cafd,  he  contrived  to  give  me  a 
pressure  of  the  hand  and  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, as  much  as  to  say, '  I  want  to  speak 
to  you.'  'You  want  your  hair  cut,  mon- 
sieur,' I  replied  to  his  look  in  a  loud 
vo<ce.  '  Good ;  will  you  walk  into  the 
salon  ? '  and  he  followed  me  from  the 
cafd  into  my  little  shop.  The  door  be- 
tween was  wide  open,  and  I  did  not  ven- 
ture to  sliut  it  lest  suspicion  should  arise, 
and  I  began  snipping  away,  calling  out 
loudly  at  times  to  my  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  who  had  taken  my  place  in  the  caf^. 
All  the  while  he  talked  to  me  in  a  low 
voice,  and  I  replied  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  mean  time  I  had  noticed  that  his 
hair  was  made  up  to  look  grey,  and  that 
his  skin  was  smooth  and  fine  —  a  young 
man  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  one  —  so 
that  I  was  not  too  much  surprised  when 
he  whispered  :  '  I  am  Eustase.  Find  some 
way  to  get  me  into  the  chateau.'  After 
all,  I  was  not  too  well  pleased  with  the 
business  he  wanted  me  to  undertake. 
Why  did  not  he  go  to  his  father,  who  was 
on  the  best  terms  with  all  the  oflficers  at 
the  chateau  ?  *  I  passed  by  his  hut,'  said 
the  young  man,  hanging  his  head,  'but 
my  father  was  not  fit.'  I  understood  per- 
fectly without  more  words.  Our  (jris 
Lapin  was  Lapin  Gris.  Drunk,  intoxi- 
cated, alcoholized  —  don't  you  under- 
stand, monsieur'.''  It  was  his  habit  when 
he  had  earned  a  little  more  than  usual, 
and  naturally  the  young  man  was  ashamed. 
"'But  come,'  I  cried,  recollecting  my- 
self and  speaking  out  loudly  so  that  all 
might  hear  —  'yes,  if  you  have  pigeons  to 
sell,  you  will  find  a  market  for  them  at  the 
chateau.'  For  it  occurred  to  me  that 
some  one  from  the  chateau  had  been  en- 
quiring if  I  had  any  pigeons  to  sell,  hav- 
ing a  dovecote  in  my  grenier.  And  the 
young  man  gave  me  a  startled  look,  but 
presently  took  my  cue  and  we  began  gab- 
bling about  pigeons  like  two  half-crazed 
amateurs.  And  the  big  soldiers  raised  a 
laugh  at  us,  shouting  out,  '  Pigeon  — 
crapaud,'  all  together  with  their  thick 
voices,  in  the  middle  of  which  I  called  to 
M.  Eustase  to  follow  me  to  my  grenier, 
where  I  would  show  him  pigeons  to  be 
astonished  at.     And  no  sooner  were  we 
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alone  together  —  *  Pere  Toupet,'  cried 
Eustase,  'you  made  a  dangerously  good 
shot  with  your  pigeons.  Look  ! '  and  he 
drew  forth  from  inside  his  blouse  a  beau- 
tiful white  carrier  of  the  Antwerp  breed. 
*  And  now,'  he  cried,  '  tell  me  about  the 
chateau  —  is  she  safe?  is  she  well  — 
Mile.  Agnes.?"  and  he  blushed  like  a 
young  girl. 

"  Well,  I  had  heard  no  ill  news  of 
mademoiselle,  who  lived  in  a  corner  of  the 
chateau  with  la  mere  Ijretonne.  But  had 
he  come  into  all  this  danger  to  seek  news 
of  mademoiselle.'*  Well,  no;  he  had  great 
affairs  on  hand,  but  he  must  find  his  way 
to  the  chateau  without  creating  suspi- 
cion, and  he  looked  to  his  old  friend  Tou- 
pet to  help,  as  well  for  la  patrie  as  for 
his  own  sake.  It  was  not  for  Toupet  to 
resist  such  a  claim  as  that.  But  what 
better  could  be  done  than  to  start  M. 
Eustase  for  the  chateau  with  a  basket  and 
two  pairs  of  fine  young  pigeons  that  I  had 
intended  for  the  New  Year's  fete  .? 

*'  We  knew  little  of  what  was  going  on 
at  the  time;  but  we  heard  all  about  the 
affair  afterwards  —  how  Eustase  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  had  cast  aside  the 
costume  of  a  seminarist  and  joined  the 
army  as  a  volunteer,  and  he  contrived  so 
as  to  join  the  regiment  of  which  his  pa- 
tron had  been  made  colonel — this  was 
under  De  Palladines,  an  old  friend  of  M. 
le  Comte  — and  managed  so  well  that  be- 
fore long,  thanks  to  his  colonel,  he  was 
drawn  from  the  ranks  and  received  his 
epaulette  as  sous-lieutenant. 

"  And  then  there  was  fought  a  great  bat- 
tle, in  which  the  Prussians  got  the  worst 
of  it,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  army  to 
march  on  and  put  the  enemy  all  to  flight. 
That  was  what  the  comte  urged  upon 
them  ;  but  the  generals  doubted  that  the 
Prussians  were  too  strongly  posted.  And 
then  the  comte  proposed  to  send  a  faith- 
ful-scout who  would  mark  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  thought 
of  Eustase  and  sent  for  him,  offering  that 
he  should  have  his  epaulettes  if  he  suc- 
ceeded; while,  if  he  were  discovered,  he 
might  make  up  his  mind  to  a  bullet 
through  his  head,  or  perhaps  to  be  hung 
up  to  the  nearest  tree.  And  Eustase  said 
that  he  would  go  ;  and  he  was  taken  to 
the  general,  and  he  shook  him  by  the 
hand  and  promised  him  the  cross  as  well 
as  his  epaulettes  if  he  succeeded  in  his 
mission.  And  they  gave  him  three  car- 
rier-pigeons which  had  been  trained  at 
the  farm  where  the  general's  quarters 
were,  and  would  find  their  way  home  if  it 
were  from  Paris.     And  the  count  would 


have  him  put  on  the  cassock  of  a  priest, 
but  Eustase  said  no,  he  would  never  wear 
the' cassock  again,  but  instead  he  would 
be  an  honest  woodman,  like  his  father. 

"  Well,  Eustase  knew  the  country,  every 
inch  of  it,  and  made  his  way  from  forest 
to  forest,  and  under  his  blouse  the  three 
white  pigeons,  and  at  each  post  he  counted 
heads  and  made  his  calculations.  One  — 
two  of  the  pigeons  were  cast  loose  and 
made  their  way  like  arrows  back  to  the 
camp,  but  the  third  he  kept  till  he  should 
reach  headquarters  and  find  out  the  full 
state  of  the  whole  army-corps. 

"You  may  fancy  what  joy  there  was  at 
the  chateau  when  la  mere  and  the  pretty 
Agnes  found  out  who  was  the  elderly 
pigeon-merchant  who  had  brought  the 
birds  for  the  prince's  kitchen;  and  with 
all  the  loving  messages  from  the  count  to 
his  daughter,  that  Eustase  took  care 
should  not  lose  in  the  telling;  and,  best 
of  all,  that  in  four  and-twenty  hours,  if  all 
went  well,  the  count  himself,  at  the  head  of 
his  braves,  would  be  among  them.  And, 
by  good  luck,  la  Bretonne  herself  could 
tell  her  son  everything  about  the  army,  for 
she  had  listened  and  kept  watch  all  the 
time,  and  that  most  of  the  regiments  had 
been  sent  off  towards  Paris,  and  it  only 
remained  for  our  men  to  fall  on  and  win  a 
splendid  victory.  And  Eustase  put  all 
this  in  his  despatch,  which  he  placed  in 
a  quill  and  attached  to  the  pigeon  :  and 
they  let  fly  the  pigeon  from  the  very  ter- 
race of  the  chateau;  and  it  circled  high 
in  the  air  and  then  flew  away  in  the  right 
direction  just  over  the  forest. 

"  '  And  now,'  said  Eustase  proudly,  look- 
ing into  the  dark  eyes  of  Agnes,  '  I  have 
won  my  epaulettes,  I  have  won  my  cross, 
and  perhaps  I  have  won  my  jnistress.' 

"  And  just  then  they  heard  a  shot  which 
made  them  all  tremble. 

"It  was  that  same  afternoon  that  I  had 
a  visit  from  Gris  Lapin  which  a  little  sur- 
prised me,  for  from  what  his  son  had  said 
I  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be  in  a 
reasonable  state  that  day.  But  he  was 
quite  himself  and  in  high  spirits.  'You 
were  quite  right,  old  friend,'  he  cried,  '  in 
the  warning  you  gave  me  about  the  forest 
keepers.  I  have  had  one  of  those  animals 
spying  about  me  to-day,  but  I  think  I 
have  settled  his  business.'  I  must  tell 
you  that  ever  since  my  visit  from  Eustase 
those  drolls  of  Germans  had  never  ceased 
to  make  sport  of  me,  coo-cooing  like 
pigeons  and  croaking  like  frogs,  though 
what  there  was  to  make  fun  of  I  never 
could  make  out.  And  when  the  Gris 
Lapin  came  into  the  cafd  the  chorus  be- 
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gan  again ;  and  he  looked  around  angrily, 
thinking  there  was  some  insult  intended 
to  himself;  but  1  pacified  him  by  telling 
him  how  it  was  my  pigeons  they  were 
joking  about.  And  I  drew  him  into  the 
little  shop  and  whispered  to  him  the  news 
of  his  son,  how  he  was  an  officer  now, 
and  likely  to  have  the  cross.  But  Gris 
Lapin  would  hardly  believe  me,  and  when 
he' was  convinced  of  the  truth,  'Now,' 
said  he.  Met  me  once  see  my  son  in  his 
epaulettes,  with  the  cross  upon  his  breast, 
and  1  will  never  appear'  again  to  be  a 
trouble  and  disgrace  to  him.'  And  as  we 
were  talking  together  in  a  low  voice  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a  military  party,  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp ;  and  behold,  there  came 
along,  at  the  double,  an  armed  guard  of 
Prussians,  with  a  prisoner  in  the  middle 
of  them,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  as 
pale  as  death,  with  a  strange  glazed  look 
in  the  eyes.  'Ah,'  cried  my  son,  who  had 
also  run  to  the  door  to  look,  '  that  is  a 
poor  fellow  whom  they  have  caught  send- 
ing messages  to  our  army  by  a  carrier- 
pigeon.  Heaven  bless  him.'  And  at  that 
Gris  Lapin  staggered  forward  and  threw 
himself  among  the  soldiers  with  a  loud 
cry,  while  the  prisoner  turned  his  head. 
*  Mon  pere,'  he  cried,  springing  towards 
him  as  well  as  he  could,  but  the  soldiers 
urged  him  along  with  their  bayonets,  and 
drove  away  Gris  Lapin  with  blows,  and 
he  fell  backwards  among  us  more  dead 
than  alive. 

"  I  well  remember  that  night,  when  Just 
as  darkness  was  coming  on,  two  women 
passed  along  the  street  closely  veiled,  and 
in  the  deepest  black.  And  all  the  world 
had  a  sad  heart,  for  the  poor  young  man 
we  had  known  from  a  child  was  to  be  shot 
at  daybreak  next  morning,  and  it  was 
mademoiselle  and  la  Bretonne  who  were 
going  to  t-ake  a  last  farewell.  And  we 
heard  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  leave 
the  chateau  before  midnight,  for  that  the 
prince  was  terribly  incensed  at  them  for 
having  given  information  to  poor  Eustase. 
They  were  to  leave  the  chateau,  and  be 
sent  out  of  the  Prussian  lines,  and  Gris 
Lapin  was  to  take  charge  of  them  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  country  as  they  best 
could.  And  people  were  looking  every- 
where for  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found. 
He  had  hidden  himself  perhaps,  so  that 
none  tnight  see  him  in  his  misery.  But 
in  the  course  of  the  evening  I  heard 
somebody  tapping  at  the  door  and  opened, 
and  there  was  Gris  Lapin,  very  much 
changed  in  appearance,  and  quite  white 
and  haggard,  and  I  began  to  bewail  his 
son,  and  to  try  to  comfort  him,  and  he 


bade  me  hold  my  tongue,  for  that,  I  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  '  That  might 
be,'  I  said,  'but  I  knew  this  much  :  that 
if  I  knew  the  traitor  who  had  betrayed 
him,  I  would  do  my  best  to  strangle  him 
with  these  two  hands  of  mine.'  At  this, 
Gris  Lapin  dashed  at  me,  tearing  the 
wrapper  from  his  brawny  throat.  '  Do 
you  say  so?  Then  strangle  me,  for  I  am 
the  traitor ! ' 

"  I  would  not  believe  him  till  he  told  me 
the  sad  story.  How  he  had  been  lying 
half  asleep  in  his  hut,  when  a  man  came 
up  to  the  place  and  peered  about  all  round 
as  if  he  were  taking  note  of  everything: 
the  trees  that  were  cut,  the  stacks  of 
wood  and  all;  and  some  evil  spirit  put  it 
into  his  head  that  this  was  his  old  enemy, 
the  forest 'keeper,  who  had  come  back  to 
plague  him,  and  he  followed  the  man  at  a 
distance  and  he  watched  him  into  the 
town,  and  again,  when  he  left  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  chateau.  And  he  watched 
the  chateau  from  his  hiding-place  in  the 
woods.  And  when  he  saw  the  man  come 
out  and  let  fly  the  pigeon,  he  raised  his 
gun  and  shot  it.  And  he  took  the  pigeon 
to  the  Prussians  and  sold  it  for  fifty 
francs,  with  the  little  burden  it  carried. 
'  Yes ;  I  have  sold  ray  son's  life,'  he 
groaned. 

"  For  myself,  I  was  frightened,  over- 
powered ;  the  thing  seemed  too  horrible. 
I  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  my  old  com- 
rade as  he  sat  there  in  the  darkness.  I 
felt  that  the  man  was  accursed.  He  was 
the  first  to  break  silence.  '  Well,  I  am 
going  away  —  I  am  going  to  take  charge 
of  mademoiselle  and  my  wife.  They 
need  never  know,'  looking  at  me  fiercely. 
'  No,'  I  said,  '  they  need  never  know  —  nor 
anybody  else,  for  that  matter.  I  should 
not  betray  you.'  'You  will  not  betray 
me,' repeated  Gris  Lapin;  'but  you  will 
not  touch  hands  upon  that.'  'No,'  I  said, 
drawing  back,  '  I  will  not.'  At  that  his 
mood  changed,  and  he  flung  himself  into 
the  operating  chair,  and  bade  me  light 
my  lamp  and  shave  his  beard.  Iti  a  new 
country  he  would  be  a  new  man.    t 

"And  indeed  he  looked  a  new  man 
with  his  grey  beard  taken  off  and  his  hair 
shortened.  A  much  younger  man,  for  his 
hair  was  still  black,  or  only  speckled  with 
grey.  When  1  had  finished  he  muffled 
up  his  face,  saying  with  a  bitter  laugh, 
that  it  would  not  do  to  take  a  chill.  '  And 
now,'  he  said,  '  I  am  promised  ten  minutes 
with  my  son.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  inter- 
view, don't  you  think?'  with  a  hollow 
laugh  that  made  my  blood  run  cold  ;  'and 
before  daylight  to-morrow,'  he  continued, 
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*I  shall  be  far  away  from  here,  and  we 
shall  never  meet  again.  Will  you  not 
touch  hands  ? '  *  My  friend,'  I  said,  *  may 
Heaven  forgive  you,  but  I  cannot  take 
your  hand,'  and  Gris  Lapin  turned  away 
and  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  darkness. 

"  I  slept  soundly  enough  that  night,  for 
whatever  people's  troubles  may  be  one 
must  work,  and  work  brings  the  need  of 
repose  :  but  just  before  daybreak  I  was 
aroused  by  the  soldiers  who  were  billeted 
upon  me  turning  out.  I  got  up  to  see 
what  was  the  matter,  when  a  sergeant, 
catcliing  sight  of  me,  made  signs  to  me  in 
a  rough,  authoritative  way  to  take  up  a 
spade  and  follow  him.  I  turned  sick  at 
what  was  going  to  happen,  but  these 
were  people  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  I 
marched  away  to  the  forest  witb  the  rest. 

"  It  was  in  this  little  clearing,  monsieur, 
where  the  firing  party  was  drawn  up,  with 
one  solitary  figure  stripped  to  his  shirt 
standing  before  them.  I  flung  myself 
down  on  the  ground  and  buried  my  face 
in  the  moss,  and  then  the  volley  rang  out 
loud  and  clear.  And  then  the  firing  party 
marched  off,  and  I  was  left  with  the  ser- 
geant, who  was  carelessly  pacing  up  and 
down,  and  who  motioned  to  me  to  dig  the 
grave.  But  first  I  went  up  to  the  body  to 
close  the  eyes  that  were  staring  wildly, 
with,  I  fancy,  some  little  consciousness 
still  left  in  them.  But  the  face  was  quite 
different  from  what  I  expected.  With  the 
marks  of  my  own  razor  upon  it,  and  a 
gash  that  I  made  in  my  agitation  the 
night  before!  It  was  the  lace  of  Gris 
Lapin.  Ah,  how  I  pressed  his  hand,  and 
I  fancied  that  the  numbed  fingers  feebly 
returned  the  pressure!  His  crime  was 
expiated,  he  might  rest  in  peace.  And, 
ma  foi,  I  should  like  to  lie  here  my- 
self with  the  sound  of  the  axe  in  the 
distance  and  the  wood-pigeons  cooing. 
But  that  is  all  folly,  for  when  we  are  dead, 
what  matters  '^ 

"  Mind,  1  do  not  believe  for  a  moment 
that  the  young  man  thought  that  he  had 
left  his  father  to  die.  He  could  not  think 
it  possible  that  they  should  shoot  one 
man  for  another.  Nor  would  they  have 
done  so  but  for  the  ruse  of  Gris  Lapin  in 
having  his  well-known  beard  taken  off. 
But,  anyhow,  the  young  man  escaped,  and 
the  guard  did  not  recognize  the  change. 
And  perhaps  he  does  not  know  to  this 
day,  for  when  the  war  was  over  none 
could  say  what  had  become  of  Gris  La- 
pin. And  I  also  held  my  peace,  for  I 
thought  that  such  would  be  the  wish  of 
my  old  comrade. 


after  all,  and  in  the  end  the  comte  gave 
his  permission  that  he  should  marry 
Mile.  Agn^s.  And  madame,  who  was  at 
first  very  angry,  was  afterwards  recon- 
ciled, and  when  she  died  —  both  she  and 
the  comte  are  now  dead  —  she  left  the 
bulk  of  her  fortune  to  the  young  couple. 
And  so  the  little  Eustase  is  now  M.  de 
Bienville,  and  hunts  the  forest  like  a 
grand  seigneur,  but  some  of  us  remem- 
ber that,  after  all,  he  is  the  son  of  Gris 
Lapin." 


From  Longman's  Magazine. 
THE   NORWAY   FJORDS. 

On  June  30,  1881,  we  sailed  from  South- 
ampton Water  in  a  steam  yacht  to  spend 
ten  weeks  in  the  Norway  fjords  —  fjords 
or  friths,  for  the  word  is  the  same.  The 
Scandinavian  children  of  the  sea  carried 
their  favorite  names  with  them.  Frith 
is  fjord;  our  Cumberland  Scale  Force 
would  be  called  Scale  Foss  between  the 
North  Cape  and  the  Baltic.  The  yacht 
was  spacious  ;  over  three  hundred  tons. 
Cabins,  equipments,  engines,  captain, 
steward,  crew  the  best  of  their  kind. 
Our  party  was  small ;  only  four  in  all. 
My  friend  whose  guest  I  was,  and  whom 

I  shall  call  X ,  two  ladies,  and  myself. 

X had  furnished  himself  with    such 

knowledge  as  was  attainable  in  London, 
for  the  scenes  which  we  were  to  explore. 
He  had  studied  Norse.  He  could  speak 
it;  he  could  understand  and  be  under- 
stood. He  was  a  sportsman,  but  a  sports- 
man only  as  subsidary  to  more  rational 
occupations.  He  was  going  to  Norway 
to  catch  salmonidas :  not,  however,  to 
catch  them  only,  but  to  study  the  varie- 
ties of  that  most  complicated  order  of 
fish.  He  was  going  also  to  geologize  and 
to  botanize,  to  examine  rocks  and  rivers 
and  glaciers  and  flowers;  while  all  of  us 
were  meaning  to  acquaint  ourselves  as 
far  as  we  could  with  the  human  speci- 
mens still  to  be  found  in  the  crater  of  the 
old  volcano  from  which  those  shiploads 
of  murdering  "  Danes  "  poured  out  ten 
centuries  ago  to  change  the  face  of 
Europe. 

And  to  see  Norway,  the  real  Norway, 
within  moderate  compass  of  time  is  pos- 
sible only  with  such  means  as  a  steam 
yacht  provides.  There  are  great  lines  of 
road  in  Norway  along  the  practicable 
routes,  but  very  few  are  practicable  ;  nine- 


tenths  of  the  country,  and  the    most    in- 
"  But   M.   Eustase  got   his  epaulettes  |  teresting    parts,   are    so    walled    off    by 


mountains,  are  so  entrenched  amono:  the 
fjords,  as  to  be  forever  unapproachable 
by  land,  while  the  water  highways  lead 
everywhere  —  magnificent  canals,  fash- 
ioned by  the  elemental  forces,  who  can 
say  how  or  when  ? 

From  the  west  coast  there  run  inland 
with  a  general  easterly  direction  ten  or 
twelve  main  channels  of  sea,  penetrating 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  northern  peninsula. 
They  are  of  vast  depth,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  two  miles  broad.  The  mountains 
rise  on  both  sides  sheer  from  the  water's 
edge  ;  the  lower  ranges  densely  timbered 
with  pine  and  birch  and  alder;  above 
these  belts  of  forest  soar  ranges  of  lofty 
peaks,  five  or  six  thousand  feet  up,  the 
snow  lying  thick  upon  them  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  glaciers  oozing  down  the 
gorges,  like  cataracts  arrested  in  their  fall 
by  the  frost  enchanter,  motionless,  yet 
with  the  form  of  ^motion.  From  the  snow, 
from  the  ice  when  the  glaciers  reach  a 
warmer  level,  melt  streams  which  swell 
at  noon,  as  the  sun  grows  hot,  descend  in 
never-ending  waterfalls,  cascade  upon 
cascade,  through  the  ravines  which  they 
have  cut  for  themselves  in  millions  of 
years.  In  the  evening  they  dwindle  away, 
and  at  night  fall  silent  as  the  frost  re- 
sumes its  power. 

From  the  great  central  fjords  branches 
strike  out  right  and  left,  some  mere  in- 
lets ending  after  a  few  miles,  some  chan- 
nels which  connect  one  fjord  with  another. 
The  surface  of  Norway,  as  it  is  shown 
flat  upon  a  chart,  is  lined  and  intersected 
by  these  water-ways  as  the  surface  of 
England  is  by  railways.  The  scenery, 
though  forever  changing,  changes  like 
the  pattern  of  a  kaleidoscope,  the  same 
materials  readjusted  in  varying  combina- 
tions ;  til e -same  rivers  of  sea-water,  the 
same  mountain  walls,  the  same  ice  and 
snow  on  the  summits,  the  same  never- 
ending  pines  and  birches,  with  an  em- 
erald carpet  between  the  stems  where  the 
universal  whortleberry  hides  the  stones 
under  the  most  brilliant  green.  The 
short  fjords  and  the  large  are  identical  in 
general  features,  save  that,  lying  at  right 
angles  to  the  prevailing  winds,  the  sur- 
face of  these  lateral  waters  is  usually 
undisturbed  by  a  single  ripple;  the  clouds 
may  be  racing  over  the  high  ridges,  but 
down  below  no  breath  can  reach.  Hence 
the  light  is  undispersed.  The  eye,  in- 
stead of  meeting  anywhere  with  white 
water,  sees  only  rocks,  woods,  and  cat- 
aracts reversed  as  in  a  looking-glass.  This 
extreme  stillness,  and  the  optical  results 
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of  it,  are  the  cause,  I  suppose,  of  the 
gloom  of  Norwegian  landscape-painting. 

How  these  fjords  were  formed  is,  I  be- 
lieve, as  yet  undetermined.  Water  has 
furrowed  the  surface  of  the  globe  into 
many  a  singular  shape ;  water,  we  are 
told,  cut  out  the  long  gorge  below  Niag- 
ara;  but  water,  acting  as  we  now  know  it, 
scarcely  scooped  out  of  the  hardest 
known  rock  these  multitudinous  fissures 
so  uniform  in  character  between  walls 
which  pierce  the  higher  strata  of  the 
clouds,  between  cliffs  which  in  some 
places  rise,  as  in  the  Geiranger,  perpen- 
dicular for  a  thousand  feet ;  the  fjords 
themselves  of  such  extraordinary  depth, 
and  deepest  always  when  furthest  from 
the  sea.  Where  they  enter  the  Atlan- 
tic, there  is  bottom  generally  in  a  hun- 
dred fathoms.  In  the  Sogne,  a  hundred 
miles  inland,  you  find  seven  hundred  fath- 
oms. Rivers  cutting  their  way  through 
rock  and  soil  could  never  have  achieved 
such  work  as  this.  Ice  is  a  mighty  thau- 
maturgist,  and  ice  has  been  busy  enough 
in  Norway.  The  fjords  were  once  filled 
with  ice  up  to  a  certain  level ;  the  level  to 
which  it  rose  can  be  traced  on  the  sharp 
angles  ground  off  the  rounded  stone,  and 
the  scores  of  the  glacier  plane  on  the 
polished  slabs  of  gneiss  or  granite.  But 
at  some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent water-line  the  ice  action  ends,  and 
cliffs  and  crags  are  scarred  and  angular 
and  weather-splintered  to  where  they  are 
lost  in  the  eternal  snow.  The  vast  mo- 
raines which  occasionally  block  the  val- 
leys tell  the  same  story.  The  largest  that 
1  saw  was  between  four  and  five  hundred 
feet  high,  and  we  have  to  account  for 
chasms  which,  if  we  add  the  depth  of  the 
water  to  the  height  of  the  mountains 
above  it,  are  nine  thousand  feet  from  the 
bottom  to  the  mountain  crest. 

The  appearance  of  Norway  is  precisely 
what  it  would  have  been  if  the  surface 
had  cracked  when  cooling  into  a  thousand 
fissures,  longitudinal  and  diagonal,  if  these 
fissures  had  atone  time  been  filled  with 
sea-water,  at  another  with  ice,  and  the 
sides  above  the  point  to  which  the  ice 
could  rise  had  been  chipped  and  torn  and 
weather-worn  by  rain  and  frost  through 
endless  ages.  Whether  this  is,  in  fact, 
the  explanation  of  their  form,  philoso- 
phers will  in  good  time  assure  themselves; 
meantime,  this  is  what  they  are  outwardly 
like,  which  for  present  purposes  is  all 
that  need  be  required. 

A  country  so  organized  can  be  trav- 
ersed in  no  way  so  conveniently  as  by  a 
steam  yacht,  which  carries  the  four-and- 
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twenty  winds  in  its  boiler.  It  is  not  the 
romance  of  yachting;  and  the  steamer, 
beside  the  graceful  schooner  with  its 
snowy  canvas,  seems  prosaic  and  mechan- 
ical. The  schooner  does  well  in  the  open 
water  with  free  air  and  sea  room;  but  let 
no  schooner  venture  into  the  Norway 
fjords,  where  slant  winds  come  not  by 
which  you  can  make  a  course  by  a  long 
reach,  where  there  is  either  a  glassy  calm 
or  a  wind  blowing  up  or  down.  If  you 
reached  the  end  of  the  Sogne  you  might 
spend  a  season  in  beating  back  to  the  sea 
alone,  and,  except  in  some  few  spots 
where  you  might  not  be  able  to  go,  you 
cannot  so  much  as  anchor  for  the  depth 
of  water.  Shut  in  among  these  moun- 
tains, you  may  drift,  becalmed  in  a  sailing 
yacht  for  weeks  together,  while  to  a 
steamer  the  course  is  as  easy  and  sure  as 
to  a  carriage  on  a  turnpike  road.  Your 
yacht  is  your  house,  and,  like  a  wishing 
carpet,  it  transports  you  wherever  you 
please  to  go,  and  is  here  and  there  and 
anywhere.  You  note  your  position  on 
the  chart ;  you  scan  it  with  the  sense  that 
the  world  of  Norway  is  all  before  you  to 
go  where  you  like;  you  choose  your  next 
anchoring-place ;  you  point  it  out  to  the 
pilot ;  you  know  your  speed  —  there  is  no 
night  in  the  summer  months  —  you  dine  ; 
you  smoke  your  evening  cigar ;  you  go  to 
your  berth  ;  you  find  yourself  at  break- 
fast in  your  new  surroundings. 

So  then,  on  that  June  evening,  we 
steamed  out  of  the  Solent.  Our  speed  in 
smooth  water  was  ten  knots  ;  our  distance 
from  Udsire  light,  for  which  our  course 
was  laid,  was  seven  hundred  miles.  It 
was  calm  and  cloudless,  but  unusually 
cold.  When  night  brought  the  stars  we 
saw  the  comet  high  above  us,  the  tail  of 
him  pointing  straight  away  from  the  sun, 
as  if  the  head  was  a  lens  through  which 
the  sun's  rays  lighted  the  atoms  of  ether 
behind  it.  Sleep,  which  had  grown  fitful 
in  the  London  season,  came  back  to  us  at 
once  in  our  berths  unscared  by  the  grind- 
ing of  the  screw.  We  woke  fresh  and 
elastic  when  the  decks  were  washed. 
The  floors  of  the  cabins  lifted  on  hinges, 
and  below  were  baths  into  which  the  sea- 
water  poured  till  we  could  float  in  it. 
When  we  came  up  and  looked  about  us 
we  were  running  past  the  North  Foreland. 
With  the  wind  aft  and  the  water  smooth 
we  sped  on.  I  lay  all  the  morning  on  a 
sofa  in  the  deck  cabin,  and  smoked  and 
read  Xenophon's  "Memorabilia."  So 
one  day  passed,  and  then  another.  On 
the  evening  of  July  2  we  passed  through 
a  fleet  of  English  trawlers,  a  few  units  of 


the  ten  thousand  feeders  of  the  London 
stomach,  the  four  million  human  beings 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  whom  the 
world  combines  to  nourish.  We  were 
doing  two  hundred  miles  a  day.  The 
calm  continued,  and  the  ladies  so  far  had 
suffered  nothing.  There  was  no  motion 
save  the  never-resting  heave  of  the  ocean 
swell.  Homer  had  observed  that  long 
undulation  ;  Ulysses  felt  it  when  coming 
back  from  Hades  to  Circe's  island.  The 
thing  is  the  same,  though  the  word  ocean 
has  changed  its  meaning.  To  Homer 
ocean  was  a  river  which  ran  past  the 
grove  of  Proserpine.  It  was  not  till  the 
ship  had  left  the  river  mouth  for  the  open 
sea  that  she  lifted  on  the  wave.* 

On  the  third  afternoon  the  weather 
changed.  The  cold  of  the  high  latitude 
drove  us  into  our  winter  clothes.  The 
wind  rose  from  the  north-west,  bringing 
thick  rain  with  it,  and  a  heavy  beam  sea. 
The  yacht  rolled  twenty  degrees  each 
way.  Long  steamers,  without  sails  to 
steady  them,  always  do  roll,  but  our  speed 
was  not  altered.  We  passed  Udsire  light 
on  the  3rd,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and 
then  groped  our  way  slowly,  for,  though 
there  was  no  longer  any  night,  we  could 
see  little  for  fog  and  mist.  At  last  we 
picked  up  a  pilot  who  brought  us  safely 
into  the  roadstead  at  Bergen,  where  we 
were  to  begin  our  acquaintance  with  Nor- 
way. It  stands  fifteen  miles  inland,  with 
three  fjords  leading  to  it,  built  on  a  long 
tongue  of  rock  between  two  inlets,  and 
overhung  with  mountains.  There  is  a 
great  trade  there,  chiefly  in  salt  fish,  I 
believe  —  any  way  the  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  seemed,  from  the  stir  on 
shore  and  in  the  harbor,  to  have  plenty  to 
occupy  them.  We  landed  and  walked 
round.  There  are  no  handsome  houses, 
but  no  beggars  and  no  signs  of  poverty. 
"You  have  poor  here,"  I  said  to  a  coal- 
merchant,  who  came  on  board  for  orders, 
and  could  speak  English.  "Poor?"  he 
said;  "yes,  many;  not,  of  course,  such 
poor  as  you  have  in  England.  Every  one 
has  enough  to  eat."  To  our  sensations 
it  was  extremely  cold  ;  cold  as  an  English 
January.  But  cold  and  heat  are  relative 
terms;  and  an  English  January  might 
seem  like  summer  after  Arctic  winters. 
The  Bergen  people  took  it  to  be  summer, 
for  We  found  a  public  garden  where  a 
band  played  ;  and  there  were  chairs  and 
tables  for  coffee  out  of  doors.     Trees  and 
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shrubs  were  acclimatized.  Lilacs,  aca- 
cias, and  horse-chestnuts  were  in  flower. 
There  were  roses  in  bud,  and  the  gar- 
deners were  planting  out  geraniums.  We 
saw  the  fish-market;  everywhere  a  curi- 
ous place,  for  you  see  there  the  fish  that 
are  caught,  the  fishermen  who  catch  them, 
with  their  boats  and  gear,  the  market- 
women,  and  the  citizens  who  come  to  buy. 
It  is  all  fish  in  Bergen.  The  telegrams 
on  the  wall  in  the  Bourse  tell  you  only 
how  fish  are  going  in  Holland  and  Den- 
mark. The  trade  is  in  fish.  On  the 
rocks  outside  the  town  stand  huge  stacks, 
looking  like  bean-stacks,  but  they  are  of 
dried  cod  and  ling.  The  streets  and 
squares  smell  of  fish.  A  steamer  bound 
for  Hull  lay  close  to  us  in  the  roadstead; 
which  to  leeward  might  have  been 
winded  for  a  mile.  Lads  stagger  about 
the  streets  cased  between  a  pair  of  hali- 
buts, like  the  Chelsea  paupers  between 
two  advertisement  boards  inviting  us  to 
vote  for  Sir  Charles  Dilke  at  an  election. 
Still,  excepting  the  odors,  we  liked  Ber- 
gen well.  You  never  hear  the  mendicant 
whine  there.  Those  northern  people 
know  how  to  work  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  loafers  can  find  no  living 
among  them.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  so  much  as  a  beggar  in  the  whole 
town.  They  are  quiet,  simple,  industri- 
ous folk,  who  mind  their  own  business. 
For  politics  they  care  nothing,  not  sup- 
posing that  on  this  road  is  any  kind  of 
salvation  for  them.  They  are  Lutherans  ; 
universally  Lutherans.  It  is  the  national 
religion,  and  they  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  it.  Protestant  dissent  is  never  heard 
of.  There  is  a  Catholic  Church  in  Ber- 
gen for  the  foreign  sailors,  but  I  doubt  if 
the  priests  have  converted  a  single  Nor- 
wegian. They  are  a  people  already  mod- 
erately well-to  do  in  body  and  mind,  and 
do  not  need  anything  which  the  priests 
could  give  them.  The  intellectual  essen- 
tials are  well  looked  after  —  the  schools 
are  good,  and  well  attended.  The  Bergen 
museum  is  a  model  on  a  small  scale  of 
what  a  local  museum  ought  to  be,  an  epit- 
ome of  Norway  itself  past  and  present. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  another  in  Europe 
so  excellent  of  its  kind.  In  the  gallery 
of  antiquities  there  is  the  Norway  of  the 
sea-kings.  Runic  tablets  and  inscriptions, 
chain  armor,  swords  and  clubs  and  battle- 
axes,  pots  of  earthenware,  stone  knives 
and  hammers  of  a  still  earlier  age.  There 
are  the  traces  of  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions, Greek  and  Italian  statuettes,  rings, 
chains,  bracelets,  and  drinking-cups,  one 
or  two  of  these  last  especially  curious,  for 


glass  was  rare  and  precious  when  they 
were  made.  The  glass  has  been  broken, 
and  pieced  with  silver.  These  obviously 
were  the  spoils  of  some  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  is  old  church 
plate  among  them  which  also  tells  its 
story.  By  the  side  of  these  are  the  im- 
plements of  the  Norsemen's  other  trade 
—  fishing:  specimens  of  nets,  lines,  hooks, 
spears,  and  harpoons,  for  whale  and  wal- 
rus, and  crossbows,  the  barbed  arrow 
havinor  a  line  attached  to  it  for  shootins: 
seals.  In  the  galleries  above  is  a  very 
complete  collection  of  the  Scandinavian 
mammalia  —  wolves,  bears,  lynxes,  foxes, 
whales,  seals,  and  sea-horses,  every  kind 
of  fish,  every  bird,  land  or  water,  all  per- 
fectly well  classified,  labelled,  and  looked 
after.  Superior  persons  are  in  charge  of 
it,  who  can  hold  their  own  with  the  lead- 
ing naturalists  of  France  or  England; 
and  all  this  is  maintained  at  modest  cost 
by  the  Beigen  corporation. 

The  houses  are  plain,  but  clean  ;  no 
dirt  is  visible  anywhere,  and  there  is  one 
sure  sign  of  a  desire  to  make  life  grace- 
ful. The  hardiest  flowers  only  will  grow 
out  of  doors,  but  half  the  windows  in  the 
town  are  filled  with  myrtles,  geraniums, 
or  carnations.  With  the  people  them- 
selves we  had  little  opportunity  of  ac- 
quaintance; but  one  evening,  the  second 
after  our  arrival,  we  were  on  deck  after 
dinner  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the 
evening.  The  sunshine  was  still  on  the 
hills.  Though  chilly  to  us,  the  air  was 
warm  to  Bergen ;  the  bay  was  covered 
with  boats;  family  groups  of  citizens  out 
enjoying  themselves;  music  floating  on 
the  water  and  songs  made  sweet  by  dis- 
tance ;     others    were    anchored     fishing. 

X rowed  me  out  in  the  yacht's  punt 

to  a  point  half  a  mile  distant.  We  brought 
up  at  an  oar's  length  from  some  young 
ladies  with  a  youth  in  charge  of  them. 
Some  question  asked  as  an  excuse  for 
conversation  was  politely  answered.  One 
of  them  spoke  excellent  English ;  she 
was  a  lively,  clever  girl,  had  been  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  quick  with  repartee,  well 
bred  and  refined.  Their  manners  were 
faultless,  but  they  fished  as  if  they  had 
been  bred  to  the  trade.  They  had  oilskin 
aprons  to  save  their  dresses,  and  they 
pulled  up  their  fish  and  handled  their 
knives  and  baits  like  professionals. 

Our  first  taste  of  Norway,  notwith- 
standing the  perfume  of  salt  ling,  was 
very  pleasant;  but  we  had  far  to  go  —  as 
far  as  Lofoden  if  we  could  manage  it  — 
and  we  might  not  loiter.  We  left  Bergen 
on  the  6th  with  a  local  pilot.     Trondhjem 
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or  Drontbeim  was  the  next  point  where 
we  were  to  expect  letters,  and  two  courses 
lead  to  it  —  either  by  the  open  sea  outside 
the  shoals  and  islands,  or  inland  by  the 
network  of  fjords,  longer  but  infinitely 
the    most    interesting,    with    the    further 


migan,  there  was  nothing  which  would 
feed  either  bear  or  man.  Few  warm- 
blooded creatures,  furred  or  feathered, 
can  endure  the  winter  cold.  A  population 
cannot  live  by  fish  alone,  and  thus  the 
Norsemen    became    rovers  by  necessity, 


merit   of    water    perfectly    smooth.     We  \  and  when  summer  came  they  formed  in 
started  at  six  in  the  morning  and  flew  on    fleets  and  went  south  to  seek  their  suste- 


rapidly  among  tortuous  channels,  now 
sweeping  through  a  passage  scarcely 
wider  than  the  yacht's  length,  now  burst- 
ing into  an  archipelago  of  islets.  The 
western  coast  of  Norway  is  low  and  level 
—  a  barren,  undulating  country,  with  the 
sea  flowing  freely  through  the  hollows. 
Here  and  tiiere  are  green  patches  of 
meadow  with  a  few  trees,  where  there 
would  be  a  bonder's  or  yeoman's  farm. 
Prettily  painted  lighthouses  with  their  red 
roofs  marked  our  course  for  us,  and  a  girl 
or  two  would  come  out  upon  the  balconies 
to  look  at  us  as  we  rushed  by  within  a 
gunshot.  Eider-ducks  flashed  out  of  the 
water,  the  father  of  the  family  as  usual 
the  tirst  to  fly,  and  leaving  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  take  care  of  themselves.  Fish- 
ing-boats crossed  us  at  intervals,  and  now 
and  then  a  whale  spouted  :  other  signs  of 
Me  there  were  none.  Towards  midday 
we  entered  the  Sogne  Fjord;  we  turned 
eastward  towards  the  great  mountain 
ranges  ;  and,  as  in  the  fairy  tale  the  rock 
opens  to  the  enchanted  prince,  and  he 
finds  himself  amidst  gardens  and  palaces, 
so,  as  we  ran  on  seemingly  upon  an  im- 
penetrable wall,  cliff  and  crag  fell  apart, 
and  we  entered  on  what  might  be  de- 
scribed as  an  infinite  extension  of  Loch 
Lomond,  save  only  that  the  mountains 
were  far  grander,  the  slopes  more  densely 
wooded,  and  that,  far  up,  we  were  looking 
on  the  everlasting  snow,  or  the  green  glit- 
ter of  the  glaciers. 

On  either  side  of  us,  as  we  steamed  on, 
we  crossed  the  mouths  of  other  fjords, 
lateral  branches  precisely  like  the  parent 
trunk,  penetrating,  as  we  could  see  upon 
our  chart,  for  tens  of  miles.  Norse  his- 
tory grew  intelligible  as  we  looked  at 
them.  Here  were  the  hiding-places  where 
the  vikings,  wickelings,  hole-and-corner 
pirates,  ran  in  with  their  spoils;  and  here 
was  the  explanation  of  their  roving  lives. 
The  few  spots  where  a  family  could  sus- 
tain itself  on  the  soil  are  scattered  at 
intervals  of  leagues.  The  woods  are 
silent  and  desolate;  wild  animals  of  any 
kind  we  never  saw;  hunting  there  could 
have  been  none.  The  bears  have  in- 
creased since  the  farming  introduced 
sheep ;  but  a  thousand  years  ago,  save  a 
few  reindeer  and  a  few  grouse  and  ptar- 


nance.  The  pine  forests  were  their  arse- 
nal;  their  vessels  were  the  best  and  fast- 
est in  the  world  ;  the  water  was  their  only 
road;  they  were  boatmen  and  seamen  by 
second  nature,  and  the  seacoasts  within 
reach  of  a  summer  outing  were  their  nat- 
ural prey. 

We  were  looking  for  an  anchoring-place 
where  there  was  a  likelihood  of  fishing; 
we  had  seen  an  inlet  on  the  chart,  turning 
out  of  the  Sogne,  which  looked  promis- 
ing. At  the  upper  end  two  rivers  ap- 
peared to  run  into  it  out  of  fresh-water 
lakes  close  by;  conditions  likely  to  yield 
salmon.  It  was  our  first  experiment.  A 
chart  is  flat.  Ima^^ination,  unenlightened 
by  experience,  had  pictured  the  fjord 
ending  in  level  meadows,  manageable 
streams  winding  through  them,  and,  be- 
yond, perhaps  some  Rydal  or  Grasmere 
lying  tranquil  among  its  hills.  The  pilot 
said  that  he  knew  the  place,  but  could 
give  us  no  description  of  it.  Anticipa- 
tion generally  makes  mistakes  on  such 
occasions,  but  never  were  fact  and  fancy 
more  startlingly  at  variance.  Lord  Salis- 
bury advised  people  to  study  geography 
on  large  maps.  Flat  charts  are  more 
convenient  than  models  of  a  country  in 
relief,  but  they  are  treacherous  mislead- 
ers.  Grand  as  the  Sogne  had  been,  the 
inlet  where  we  struck  into  it  was  grander 
still.  The  forests  on  the  shores  were 
denser,  the  slopes  steeper,  the  cliffs  and 
peaks  soaring  up  in  more  stupendous 
majesty.  We  ran  on  thus  for  eight  or 
ten  miles;  then,  turning  round  a  project- 
ing spur,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  land- 
locked estuary  smooth  as  a  mirror,  the 
mountains  on  one  side  of  it  beautiful  in 
evening  sunlight,  on  the  other  darkening 
the  water  with  their  green  purple  shad- 
ows; at  the  far  extremity,  which  was  still 
five  miles  from  us,  a  broad  white  line 
showed,  instead  of  our  "  meadow  stream," 
where  a  mighty  torrent  was  pouring  in  a 
cataract  over  the  face  of  a  precipice  into 
the  sea. 

At  the  foot  of  this  fall,  not  three  hun- 
dred yards  from  it  (no  bottom  was  to  be 
found  at  a  greater  distance),  we  anchored 
half  an  hour  later,  and  looked  about  us. 
We  were  in  the  heart  of  a  primitive  Nor- 
wegian valley,  buried  among  mountains 
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so  lofty  and  so  unbroken  that  no  road  had 
ever  entered,  or  could  enter  it.  It  was 
the  first  of  many  which  we  saw  afterwards 
of  the  same  type,  and  one  description  will 
serve  for  all. 

We  were  in  a  circular  basin  at  the  head 
of  a  fjord.  In  front  of  us  was  a  river  as 
large  as  the  Clyde  rushing  out  of  a  chasm 
a  thousand  feet  above  us,  and  plunging 
down  in  boiling  foam.  Above  this  chasm 
and  inaccessible,  was  one  of  the  lakes 
which  we  had  seen  on  the  chart,  and  in 
which  we  had  expected  to  catch  salmon. 
The  mountains  round  were,  as  usual,  cov- 
ered with  wood.  At  the  foot  of  the  fall, 
and  worked  by  part  of  it,  was  a  large  saw- 
mill with  its  adjoining  sheds  and  build- 
ings. The  pines  were  cut  as  they  were 
wanted,  floated  to  the  mill  and  made  into 
planks,  vessels  coming  at  intervals  to  take 
them  away.  The  Norwegians  are  ac- 
cused of  wasting  their  forests  with  these 
mills.  We  could  see  no  signs  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  the  sides  of  the  fjords  are 
so  steep  that  the  trees  can  be  got  at  only 
in  comparatively  few  places.  When  they 
can  be  got  at,  there  is  no  excessive  de- 
struction ;  more  pines  are  annually  swept 
away  by  avalanches  than  are  consumed 
by  all  the  mills  in  Norway;  and  the  quan- 
tity is  so  enormous  that  the  amount  which 
men  can  use  is  no  more  likely  to  exhaust 
it  than  the  Loch  Fyne  fishermen  are 
likely  to  exhaust  the  herring  shoals. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  basin  where 
we  lay  was  the  domain  of  the  owner  of 
the  mill.  Though  the  fjord  ended,  the 
great  ravine  in  which  it  was  formed 
stretched,  as  we  could  see,  a  couple  of 
miles  further,  but  it  had  been  blocked  by 
a  moraine  which  stretched  across  it.  The 
moraines,  being  formed  of  loose  soil  and 
stonesideposited  by  ice  in  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, are  available  for  cultivation  and  are 
indeed  excellent  land.  There  were  forty 
or  fifty  acres  of  grass  laid  up  for  hay,  a 
few  acres  of  potatoes,  a  red-roofed,  sunny 
farmhouse  with  large  outbuildings,  carts 
and  horses  moving  about,  poultry  crow- 
ing, cattle  grazing,  a  boathouse  and  plat- 
form where  a  couple  of  lighters  were 
unloading.  Here  was  the  house  of  a 
substantial,  prosperous  bonder.  His 
nearest  neighbor  must  have  been  twelve 
miles  from  him.  He,  his  children,  and 
farm-servants  were  the  sole  occupants  of 
the  valley.  The  saw-mill  was  theirs;  the 
boats  were  theirs;  their  own  hands  sup- 
plied everything  which  they  wanted.  They 
were  their  own  carpenters,  smiths,  ma- 
sons, and  glaziers  ;  they  sheared  their  own 
sheep,   spun  and  dyed  their  own   wool, 


wove  their  own  cloth,  and  cut  and  sewed 
their  own  dresses.  It  was  a  true  speci- 
men of  primitive  Norwegian  life  complete 
in  itself  —  of  peaceful,  quiet,  self-suffi- 
cient, prosperous  industry. 

The  snake  that  spoiled  Paradise  had 
doubtless  found  its  way  into  Nord  Gulen 
(so  our  valley  was  named)  as  into  other 
places,  but  a  softer,  sweeter-looking  spot 
we  had  none  of  us  ever  seen.  It  was 
seven  in  the  evening  when  we  anchored; 
a  skiff  came  off,  rowed  by  a  couple  of 
plain,  stout  girls  with  offers  of  eggs  and 
milk.  Fishing-lines  were  brought  out  as 
soon  as  the  anchor  was  down.  The  sur- 
face water  was  fresh,  and  icy  cold  as  com- 
ing out  of  the  near  glaciers;  but  it  was 
salt  a  few  fathoms  down,  and  almost  im- 
mediately we  had  a  basket  of  dabs  and 
whiting. 

After  dinner,  at  nine  o'clock,  with  the 

sun  still  shining,  X and  I  went  ashore 

with  our  trout-rods.  We  climbed  the  mo- 
raine, and  a  narrow  lake  lay  spread  out 
before  us,  perfectly  still,  the  sides  steep, 
in  ma#jy  places  precipitous,  trees  growing 
wherever  a  root  could  strike.  The  lake 
was  three  miles  long,  and  seemed  to  end 
against  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains 
five  thousand  feet  high,  the  peaks  of 
which,  thickly  covered  with  snow,  were 
flushed  with  the  crimson  light  of  the  even- 
ing. The  surface  of  the  water  was 
spotted  with  rings  where  the  trout  were 
rising.  One  of  the  bonder's  boys,  who 
had  followed  us,  offered  his  boat.  It  was 
of  native  manufacture,  and  not  particu- 
larly water-tight,  but  we  stowed  ourselves, 
one  in  the  bow  and  the  other  in  the  stern. 
The  boy  had  never  seen  such  rdds  as 
ours;  he  looked  incredulously  at  them, 
and  still  more  at  our  flies ;  but  he  rowed 
us  to  the  top  of  the  lake,  where  a  river 
came  down  out  of  the  snow-mountain, 
finishing  its  descent  with  a  leap  over  a 
cliff.  Here  he  told  us  there  were  trout  if 
we  could  catch  them  ;  and  he  took  us  de- 
liberately into  thQ  spray  of  the  waterfall, 
not  understanding,  till  we  were  nearly 
wet  through,  that  we  had  any  objection 
to  it.  As  the  evening  went  on  the 
scene  became  every  minute  grander  and 
more  glorious.  The  sunset  colors  deep- 
ened ;  a  crag  just  over  us,  two  thousand 
feet  high,  stood  out  clear  and  sharp 
against  the  sky.  We  stayed  for  two  or 
three  hours,  idly  throwing  out  flies  and 
catching  a  few  trout  no  longer  than  our 
hands,  thereby  confirming  evidently  our 
friend's  impression  of  our  inefficiency. 
At  midnight  we  were  in  the  yacht  again 
—  midnight,  and  it  was  like  a  night  ia 
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England  at  the  end  of  June  five  minutes 
after  sunset. 

This  was  our  first  experience  of  a  Nor- 
way fjord,  and  for  myself  I  would  have 
been  content  to  go  no  further ;  have 
studied  in  detail  the  exquisite  beauty 
which  was  round  us  ;  have  made  friends 
with  the  bonder  and  his  household,  and 
found  out  what  they  made  of  their  exist- 
ence under  such  conditions.  There  in 
epitome  would  have  been  seeing  Norway 
and  the  Norwegians.  It  was  no  Arcadia 
of  piping  shepherds.  In  the  summer  the 
young  men  are  away  at  the  mountain 
farms,  high  grazing-ground  underneath 
the  snow-line.  The  women  work  with 
their  brothers  and  husbands,  and  weave 
and  make  the  clothes.  They  dress  plain- 
ly, but  with  good  taste,  with  modest  em- 
broidery; a  handsome  bag  hangs  at  the 
waist  of  the  housewife.  There  is  read- 
ing, too,  and  scholarship.  A  boy  met  us 
on  a  pathway,  and  spoke  to  us  in  English. 
We  asked  him  when  he  had  been  in  En- 
gland. He  had  never  been  beyond  his 
own  valley  ;  in  the  long  winter  evenings 
he  had  taught  himself  with  an  English 
grammar.  No  wonder  that  with  such 
ready  adaptabilities  they  made  the  best  of 
emigrants.  The  overflow  of  population 
which  once  directed  itself  in  such  rude 
fashion  on  Normandy  and  England  now 
finds  its  way  to  the  United  States,  and  no 
incomers  are  more  welcome  there. 

But  a  steam  yacht  is  for.  movement  and 
change.  We  were  to  start  again  at  noon 
the  next  day.  The  morning  was  hot  and 
bright.  While  the  engineer  was  getting 
up  steam,  we  rowed  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  fall.  I  had  my  small  trout-rod  with 
me,  and  trolled  a  salmon  fly  on  the  chance. 
There  were  no  salmon  there,  but  we  saw 
brown  trout  rising;  so  I  tried  the  univer- 
sal favorites  —  a  March  brown  and  a  red 
spinner  — and  in  a  moment  had  a  fish 
that  bent  the  rod  double.  Another  fol- 
lowed, and  another,  and  then  I  lost  a  large 

one.    I  passed  the  rod  to  X ,  in  whose 

hands  it  did  better  service.  In  an  hour 
we  had  a  basket  of  trout  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  an  English  chalk  stream. 
The  largest  was  nearly  three  pounds 
weight,  admirably  grown,  and  pink;  fat- 
tened, I  suppose,  on  the  mussels  which 
paved  the  bottom  of  the  rapids.  We 
were  off  immediately  after,  still  guided  to 
a  new  point  by  the  chart,  but  not  in  this 
instance  by  the  chart  only.  There  was  a 
spot  which  had  been  discovered  the  year 

before  by  the  Duke  of ,  of  which  we 

had  a  vague  description.  We  had  a  log 
on  board  which  had  been  kept  by  the 
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duke's  mate,  in  which  he  had  recorde 
many  curious  experiences;  among  the 
rest,  an  adventure  at  a  certain  lake  not 
very  far  from  where  we  were.  The  duke 
had  been  successful  there,  and  his  lady 
had  been  very  nearly  successful.  "  W 
had  grief  yesterday,"  the  mate  wrot 
"her Grace  losing  a  twelve-pound  salm 
which  she  had  caught. on  her  little  lin 
and  just  as  they  were  going  to  hook  it,  ft 
went  off,  and  we  were  very  sorry."  The 
grief  went  deep,  it  seemed,  for  the  next 
day  the  crew  were  reported  as  only  "  be- 
ing as  well  as  could  be  expected  after  so 
melancholy  an  accident."  We  deter- 
mined to  find  the  place,  and,  if  possible, 
avenge  her  Grace.  We  crossed  the 
Sogne  and  went  up  into  the  Nord  Fjord 
—  of  all  the  fjords  the  most  beautiful ;  for 
on  either  side  there  are  low  terraces  of 
land  left  by  glacier  action,  and  more  signs 
of  culture  and  human  habitations.  After 
running  for  fifty  miles,  we  turned  into  an 
inlet  corresponding  tolerably  with  the 
duke's  directions,  and  in  another  half-hour 
we  were  again  in  a  mountain  basin  like 
that  which  we  had  left  in  the  morning. 
The  cataracts  were  in  their  glory,  the 
day  having  been  warm  for  a  wonder.  I 
counted  seventeen  all  close  about  us  when 
we  anchored,  any  one  of  which  would 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  Scotch  hotel, 
and  would  have  been  celebrated  by  Mr. 
Murray  in  pages  of  passionate  eloquence. 
But  Stromen  or  "the  Streams,"  as  the 
place  was  called,  was  less  solitary  than 
Nord  Gulen.  There  was  a  large  bonder's 
farm  on  one  side  of  us.  There  was  a 
cluster  of  houses  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
half  a  mile  from  it.  Above  the  village 
was  a  lake,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake  an 
establishment  of  saw-mills.  A  gunshot 
from  where  we  lay,  on  a  rocky  knoll,  was 
a  white  wooden  church,  the  Sunday  meet- 
ing-place of  the  neighborhood;  boats 
coming  to  it  from  twenty  miles  round 
bringing  families  in  their  bright  Sunday 
attire.  Roads  there  were  none.  To  have 
made  a  league  of  road  among  such  rocks 
and  precipices  would  have  cost  the  State 
a  year's  revenue.  But  the  water  was  the 
best  of  approaches,  and  boats  the  cheap- 
est of  carriages.  We  called  on  the  chief 
bonder  to  ask  for  leave  to  fish  in  the  lake. 
It  was  granted  with  the  readiest  courtesy; 
but  the  Norsemen  are  proud  in  their  way, 
and  do  not  like  the  Englishman's  habit  of 
treating  all  the  world  as  if  it  belonged  to 
him.  The  low  meadows  round  his  house 
were  bright  with  flowers:  two  kinds  of 
wild  geranium,  an  exquisite  variety  of 
harebell,  sea-pride,  pansies,  violets,  and 
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the  great  pinguicola.  Among  the  rocks 
were  foxgloves  in  full  splendor,  and  wild 
roses  just  coming  into  flower.  The  roses 
alone  of  the  Norway  flora  disappointed 
me  ;  the  leaves  are  large,  dark,  and  hand- 
some ;  the  flower  is  insignificant,  and  falls 
to  pieces  within  an  hour  of  its  opening. 
We  were  satisfied  that  we  were  on  the 
right  spot.  The  church  stood  on  a  penin- 
sula, the  neck  of  which  immediately  ad- 
joined our  anchorage.  Behind  it  was  the 
lake  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
duchess's  misfortune.  We  did  not  re- 
peat our  midnight  experiment.  We  waited 
for  a  leisurely  breakfast.  Five  of  the 
crew  then  carried  the  yacht's  cutter 
through  fifty  yards  of  bushes  ;  and  we 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  itself,  which, 
like  all  these  inland  waters,  was  glassy, 
still,  deep,  and  overhung  with  precipices. 
The  bonder  had  suggested  to  us  that 
there  were  bears  among  them,  which  we 
might  kill  if  we  pleased,  as  they  had  just 
eaten  seven  of  his  sheep.  So  little  in- 
tention had  we  of  shooting  bears  that  we 
had  not  brought  rifle  or  even  gun  with  us. 
Our  one  idea  was  to  catch  the  duchess's 
twelve-pound  salmon,  or,  if  not  that  one, 
at  least  another  of  his  kindred. 

In  a  strange  lake  it  is  well  always  to 
try  first  with  spinning  tackle,  a  bait 
trolled  with  a  long  line  from  the  stern  of 
a  boat  rowed  slowly.  It  will  tell  you  if 
there  are  fish  to  be  caught;  it  will  find 
out  for  you  where  the  fish  most  haunt,  if 
there  are  any.  We  had  a  curious  expe- 
rience of  the  value  of  this  method  on  a 
later  occasion,  and  on  one  of  our  failures. 
We  had  found  a  lake  joined  to  an  arm  of 
a  fjord  by  a  hundred  yards  only  of  clear 
running  water.  We  felt  certain  of  finding 
salmon  there,  and  if  we  had  begun  with 
flies  we  might  have  fished  all  day  and 
have  caught  nothing.  Instead  of  this  we 
began  to  spin.  In  five  minutes  we  had 
a  run  ;  we  watched  eagerly  to  see  what 
we  had  got.  It  was  a  whiting  pollock. 
We  went  on.  We  hooked  a  heavy  fish. 
We  assured  ourselves  that  now  we  had  at 
least  a  trout.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  cod. 
The  sea  fish,  we  found,  ran  freely  into 
the  fresh  water,  and  had  chased  trout  and 
salmon  completely  out.  At  Stromen  we 
were  in  better  luck.  We  started  with 
phantom  minnows  on  traces  of  strong 
single  gut,  forty  yards  of  line,  and  forty 
more  in  reserve  on  the  reel.  Two  men 
rowed  us  up  the  shore  an  oar's  length 
from  the  rocks.  Something  soon  struck 
me.  The  reel  flew  round,  the  line  spun 
out.  In  the  wake  of  the  boat  there  was  a 
white  flash,  as  a  fish  sprang  into  the  air. 


Was  it  the  duchess's  salmon  ?  It  was 
very  like  it,  anyway;  and  if  we  had  lost 
him,  it  would  have  been  entered  down  as 
a  salmon.  It  proved,  however,  to  be  no 
salmon,  but  a  sea  trout,  and  such  a  sea 
trout  as  we  had  never  seen  ;  not  a  bull 
trout,  not  a  peel,  not  a  Welsh  sewin,  or 
Irish  white  trout,  but  a  Norwegian,  of  a 
kind  of  its  own,  different  from  all  of  them. 
It  was  the  first  of  many  which  followed, 
of  sizes  varying  from  three  pounds  to  the 
twelve  pounds  which  the  mate  had  re- 
corded ;  fine,  bold,  fighting  fish,  good  to 
look  at,  good  to  catch,  and  as  good  to  eat 
when  we  tried  them.  Finally  in  the  shal- 
lower water,  at  the  upper  end,  a  fish 
took  me,  which  from  its  movements  was 
something  else,  and  proved  to  be  a  large 
char,  like  what  they  take  in  Derwent- 
water,  only  four  times  the  weight.  Look- 
ing carefully  at  the  water  we  saw  more 
char  swimming  leisurely  near  the  surface, 
taking  flies.  We  dropped  our  spinning 
tackle,  and  took  our  fly  rods  ;  and  pres- 
ently we  were  pulling  in  char,  the  blood 
royal  of  the  salmonidas,  the  elect  of  all 
the  finned  children  of  the  fresh  water,  as 
if  they  had  been  so  many  Thames  chub. 

What  need  to  talk  more  of  fish  ?  The 
mate's  log  had  guided  us  well.  We  caught 
enough  and  to  spare,  and  her  Grace's 
wrongs  were  avenged  sufficiently.  We 
landed  for  our  frugal  luncheon  — dry  bis- 
cuits and  a  whiskey  flask  —  but  we  sate 
in  a  bed  of  whortleberries,  purple  with 
ripe  fruit,  by  a  cascade  which  ran  down 
out  of  a  snow-field.  Horace  would  have 
invited  his  dearest  friend  to  share  in  such 
a  banquet. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  sight 
of  the  boats  coming  from  all  quarters  to 
church  was  very  pretty.  Fifteen  hundred 
people  at  least  must  have  collected.  I 
attended  the  service,  but  could  make  little 
of  it.  I  could  follow  the  hymns  with  a 
book;  but  copies  of  the  Liturgy,  though 
printed,  are  not  provided  for  general  use, 
and  are  reserved  to  the  clergy.  The  faces 
of  the  men  were  extremely  interesting. 
There  was  nothing  in  them  to  suggest  the 
old  freebooter.  They  were  mild  and  gen- 
tle-looking, with  fair  skins,  fair  hair,  and 
light  eyes,  grey  or  blue.  The  expression 
was  sensible  and  collected,  but  with  noth- 
ing about  it  specially  adventurous  or  dar- 
ing. The  women,  in  fact,  were  more 
striking  than  their  husbands.  There  was 
a  steady  strength  in  their  features  which 
implied  humor  underneath.  Two  girls,  I 
suppose  sisters,  reminded  me  of  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  With  the  Lutheran,  Sunday 
afternoon  is  a  holiday.     A  yacht  in  such 
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a  place  was  a  curiosity,  and  a  fleet  of 
boats  surrounded  us.  Such  as  liked  came 
on  board  and  looked  about  them.  They 
were  well-bred,  and  showed  no  foolish 
surprise.  One  old  dame,  indeed,  being 
taken  down  into  the  ladies' cabin,  did  find 
it  too  much  for  her.  She  dropped  down 
and  kissed  the  carpet.  One  of  our  party 
wondered  afterwards  whether  there  was 
any  chance  of  the  Norwegians  attaining 
a  higher  civilization.  I  asked  her  to  de- 
fine civilization.  Did  industry,  skill,  en- 
ergy, sufficient  food  and  raiment,  sound 
practical  education,  and  piety  which  be- 
lieves without  asking  questions,  constitute 
civilization ;  and  would  luxury,  newspa- 
pers, and  mechanics'  institutes  mean  a 
higher  civilization?  The  old  question 
must  first  be  answered.  What  is  the  real 
purpose  of  human  life? 

At  Stromen,  too,  we  could  not  linger ; 
we  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Daviken  on 
our  way  north,  a  considerable  place  for 
Norway,  on  the  Nord  Fjord.  There  is  a 
bishop,  I  believe,  belonging  to  it,  but  hirn 
we  did  not  see.  We  called  at  the  parson- 
age and  found  the  pastor's  wife  and  chil- 
dren. The  pastor  himself  came  on  board 
afterwards  —  a  handsome  man  of  sixty- 
seven,  with  a  broad,  full  forehead,  large 
nose,  and  straight,  grizzled  hair.  He 
spoke  English,  and  would  have  spoken 
Latin  if  we  had  ourselves  been  equal  to 
it.  He  had  read  much  English  literature, 
and  was  cultivated  above  the  level  of  our 
own  average  country  clergy.  His  parish 
was  thirty  miles  long  on  both  sides  of  the 
fjord.  He  had  several  churches,  to  all  of 
which  he  attended  in  turn,  with  boats  in 
summer,  and  I  suppose  the  ice  in  winter. 
We  did  not  ask  his  salary;  it  was  doubt- 
less small,  but  sufficient.  He  had  a  school 
under  him  which  he  said  was  well  at- 
tended. The  master,  who  had  a  State 
certificate,  was  allowed  25/.  a  year,  on 
which  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself. 
We  could  not  afford  time  to  see  more  of 
this  gentleman,  however.  We  were  im- 
patient for  Trondhjem ;  the  engineer 
wanted  coals  ;  we  wanted  our  letters  and 
newspapers ;  and  the  steward  wanted  a 
washerwoman.  On  our  way  up,  too,  we 
had  arranged  to  give  a  day  or  two  to 
Romsdal,  Rolf  the  Ganger's  country  — 
on  an  island  in  Romsdal  Fjord  the  ruins 
can  still  be  seen  of  Rolf's  castle.  It  was 
there  that  Rolf,  or  RoUo  as  we  call  him, 
set  out  with  his  comrades  to  conquer 
Normandy,  and  produce  the  chivalry  who 
fought  at  Hastings  and  organized  feudal 
England.  This  was  not  to  be  missed ; 
and  as  little,  a  visit  which  we  had  prom- 


ised   to   a   descendant   of   one    of  those 
Normans,  a  distinguished  Tory  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  lord  of 
half  an  English  county.     He  had  bought 
an  estate  in    these  parts,  with  a  salmon 
river,  and  had  built  himself  a  house  there. 
Romsdal,  independent   of   its    antiqua- 
rian interest,  is  geologically  the  most  re- 
markable place  which  we  saw  in  Norway. 
The  fjord  expands  into  a  wide  estuary  or 
large  inland  lake,  into  which  many  valleys 
open  and  several  large  streams  discharge 
themselves.     Romsdal  proper   was   once 
evidently    itself    a    continuation    of    th( 
Great    Fjord.     The    mountains   on    eacl 
side  of  it  are  peculiarly  magnificent.     Oi 
the  left  Romsdal's  Horn  shoots  up  intc 
the  sky,  a  huge  peak  which  no  one  has 
ever  climbed,  and  will  try  the  mettle  oi 
the    Alpine    Club   when    they    have   con- 
quered Switzerland.     On    the  right   is    a 
precipitous    wall   of    cliffs  and   crags   as 
high   and  bold  as  the  Horn  itself.     The 
upper  end   of    the    valley  which    divides^ 
them    terminates    in    a    narrow    fissure, 
through  which  a  river  thunders  down  that 
carries  the  water  of  the  great  central  ice-^ 
field  into  the  valley.     From  thence  it  find* 
its  way  into  the   fjord,  running   through 
the    glen  itself  which  is   seven    or  eight! 
miles    long,  two    miles    wide,  and    richlyjl 
cultivated  and  wooded.     From  the  sea  th< 
appearance  of  the  shore  is  most  singular. 
It   is    laid   out  in  level,  grassy  terraces,^ 
stretching  all    round    the    bay,  rising   ii 
tiers  one  above  the  other,  so  smooth,  s( 
even,  so  nicely  scarfed,  that  the  imaginai 
tion  can  hardly  be   persuaded  that   thei 
are    not  the    work  of    human    engineers.^ 
But  under  water  the  formation  is  the  same; 
At  one  moment  you  are  in  twenty  fath- 
oms, the    next    in    forty,  the    next    youi 
cable    will    find  no  bottom;  and  it    is  as 
certain  as  any  conclusion  on  such  subjects 
can  be,  that   long  ago,  long  ages  befor( 
Rolf,  and  Knut,  and  the  vikings,  the  mail 
fjord  was  blocked  with  ice  ;  that  while  th< 
ice  barrier  was  still  standing,  and  the  vaM 
leys  behind  it  were  fresh-water  lakes,  th( 
rivers  gradually  filled  them  with  a  debris 
of  stone  and  soil.     Each  level  terrace  was 
once   a  lake  bottom.     The  ice   broke  01 
melted  away  at  intervals.     The  water  was 
lowered  suddenly  forty  or  fifty  feet,  anc 
the  ground  lately  covered  was  left   bare 
as  the  ice  receded.     We  found   our  En- 
glishman.    His  house  is  under  the  Horn 
at  the  bend  of  the  valley,  where  the  an- 
cient fjord  must  have  ended.     It  stands 
in    a    green,    open    meadow,  approached 
through   alder  and  birch  woods,  tiie  first 
cataract  where    the    snow-water    plunges 
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through  the  great  chasm  being  in  sight  of 
the  windows,  and  half-a-dozen  inimitable 
salmon  pools  within  a  few  minutes'  walk. 
The  house  itself  was  simple  enough, 
made  of  pine  wood  entirely,  as  the.  Nor- 
way houses  always  are,  and  painted  white. 
It  contained  some  half-dozen  rooms,  fur- 
nisher' in  the  plainest  English  style,  the 
summer  house  of  a  sportsman  who  is 
tired  of  luxury,  and  finds  the  absence  of 
it  an  agreeable  exchange.  A  man  cannot 
be  always  catching  salmon,  even  in  Nor- 
way, and  a  smattering  of  science  and 
natural  history  would  be  a  serviceable 
equipment  in  a  scene  where  there  are  so 
many  curious  objects  worth  attending  to. 
Our  friend's  tastes,  however,  did  not  lie 
in  that  direction.  His  shelves  were  full 
of  yellow-backed  novels  —  French,  En- 
glish, and  German.  His  table  was  cov- 
ered with  the  everlasting  Saturday  Re- 
view, Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Times,  and 
Standard.  I  think  he  suspected  science 
as  part  of  modern  Liberalism ;  for  he  was 
a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  a  man  with  whom 
the  destinies  had  dealt  kindly,  in  whose 
eyes  therefore  all  existing  arrangements 
were  as  they  should  be,  and  those  who 
wished  to  meddle  with  them  were  ene- 
mies of  the  human  race.  He  was  sad  and 
sorrowful.  The  world  was  not  moving  to 
his  mind,  and  he  spoke  as  if  he  was  ulti- 
inns  Rotnajwrum.  But  if  an  aristocrat, 
he  was  an  aristocrat  of  the  best  type  — 
princely  in  his  thought,  princely  in  his 
habits,  princely  even  in  his  salmon  fish- 
ing. The  pools  in  the  river  being  divided 
by  difficult  rapids,  he  had  a  boat  and  a 
boatman  for  each.  The  sport  was  ample 
but  uniform.  There  was  an  ice  cellar  un- 
der the  house  where  we  saw  half-a-dozen 
great  salmon  lying  which  had  been  caught 
in  the  morning.  One  salmon  behaves 
much  like  another;  and  after  one  has 
caught  four  or  five,  and  when  one  knows 
that  one  can  catch  as  many  more  as  one 
wishes,  impatient  people  might  find  the 
occupation  monotonous.  Happily  there 
was  a  faint  element  of  uncertainty  still 
left.  It  was  possible  to  fail  even  in  the 
Romsdal.  We  were  ourselves  launched 
in  boats  in  different  pools  at  the  risk  of 
our  lives  to  try  our  hands;  we  worked 
diligently  for  a  couple  of  hours,^and  I  at 
least  moved  not  so  much  as  a  fin.  It  was 
more  entertaining  a  great  deal  to  listen  to 
our  host  as  he  declaimed  upon  the  iniqui- 
ties of  our  present  Radical  chief.  Pol- 
itics, like  religion,  are  matters  of  faith  on 
which  reason  says  as  little  as  possible. 
One  passionate  belief  is  an  antidote  to 
another.     It  is  impossible  to  continue  to 


believe  enthusiastically  in  a  creed  which 
a  fellow-mortal  with  as  much  sense  as 
oneself  denies  and  execrates,  and  the  col- 
lision of  opinion  produces  the  prudent 
scepticism  which  in  most  matters  is  the 
least  mischievous  fra'me  of  mind. 

Here,  too,  in  these  pleasant  surround- 
ings we  would  gladly  have  loitered  for  a 
day  or  two;  but  the  steward  was  clamor- 
ous over  his  dirty  linen,  and  it  was  not  to 
be.  Trondhjem,  on  which  our  intentions 
had  been  so  long  fixed,  was  reached  at 
last.  The  weather  had  grown  cold  again, 
cold  with  cataracts  of  rain.  Let  no  one 
go  to  Norway  even  in  the  dog-days  with- 
out a  winter  wardrobe.  The  sea-water  in 
our  baths  was  at  47'' ;  we  had  fires  in  the 
cabin  stove,  and  could  not  warm  ouselves ; 
we  shivered  under  four  blankets  in  our 
berths.  The  mountains  were  buried  in 
clouds,  and  the  landscape  was  reduced  to 
dull  grey  mist ;  but  the  worst  of  weathers 
will  serve  for  reading  letters,  laying  in 
coal,  and  wandering  about  a  town. 

Trondhjem  ought  to  have  been  interest- 
ing. It  was  the  capital  of  the  old  Norse 
kings.  There  reigned  the  Olafs.  It  lies 
half-way  up  the  Norway  coast  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  on  a  broad,  land- 
locked bay.  The  situation  was  chosen 
for  its  strength;  for  a  deep  river  all  but 
surrounds  the  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  and  on  the  land  side  it  must 
have  been  impregnable.  The  country 
behind  it  is  exceptionally  fertile,  and  is 
covered  over  with  thriving  farms ;  but 
streets  and  shops  are  wearisome,  and  even 
the  cathedral  did  not  tempt  us  to  pay  it 
more  than  a  second  visit.  It  is  a  stern, 
solid  piece  of  building;  early  Norman  in 
type,  with  doors,  windows,  and  arches  of 
zigzag  pattern.  It  had  fallen  out  of  repair 
and  is  now  being  restored  by  the  State  ; 
hundreds  of  workmen  are  busy  chipping 
and  hammering,  and  are  doing  their  busi- 
ness so  well  that  the  new  work  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  the  old.  But  Cath- 
olic Christianity  never  seems  to  have  got 
any  hearty  hold  on  Norway.  St.  Olaf 
thrust  it  upon  the  people  at  the  sword's 
point,  but  their  imaginations  remained 
heathen  till  the  Reformation  gave  them  a 
creed  which  they  could  believe.  I  could 
not  find  a  single  tomb  in  the  cathedral.  I 
inquired  where  the  old  kings  and  chiefs 
were  buried,  and  no  one  could  tell  tne. 
I  found,  in  fact,  that  they  had  usually 
come  to  an  end  in  some  sea  battle,  and 
had  found  their  graves  in  their  own  ele- 
ment. Olaf  Tryggveson  went  down,  the 
last  survivor  in  the  last  ship  of  his  fleet, 
the   rays  of  the   sunset  flashing  on  his 
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armor  as  the  waves  closed  over  him.  St. 
Olaf  died  in  the  same  way.  The  entire 
absence  of  monumental  stones  or  figures 
in  the  great  metropolitan  church  of  Nor- 
way is  strange,  sad,  and  impressive. 

The  town  being  exhausted,  we  drove  a 
few  miles  out  of  it  to  see  a  foss,  one  of 
the  grandest  in  the  country.  We  said 
"  Oh  !  "  to  it,  as  Wolfe  Tone  did  to  Grat- 
tan.  But  waterfalls  had  become  too  com- 
mon with  us,  and,  in  fact,  the  excitement 
about  them  has  always  seemed  exagger- 
ated to  me.  I  was  staying  once  in  a 
house  in  the  north  of  New  York  State 
when  a  gentleman  came  in  fresh  from 
Niagara,  and  poured  out  his  astonish- 
ment over  the  enormous  mass  of  water 
falling  into  the  cauldron  below.  "  Why  is 
it  astonishing  ?  "  asked  a  Yankee  who  was 
present.  "  Why  shouldn't  the  water  fall? 
The  astonishing  thing  would  be  if  it  didn't 
fall." 

In  short,  we  left  the  washerwoman  in 
possession  of  the  linen,  which  we  could 
return  and  pick  up  when  it  was  done,  and 
we  steamed  away  to  examine  the  great 
Trondhjem  Fjord;  fishing  and  making 
bad  sketches  as  the  weather  would  allow. 
The  weather  generally  allowed  us  to  do 
very  little,  and  drove  us  upon  our  books, 
which  we  could  have  read  as  well  in  our 
rooms  at  home.  I  had  brought  the 
"  Elective  Affinities  "  with  me.  I  had  not 
read  it  for  thirty  years.  Then  it  had 
seemed  to  me  the  wisest  of  all  didactic 
works.  "  Unconscious  cerebration,"  as 
Dr.  Carpenter  calls  it,  when  I  read  it 
again,  had  revolutionized  my  principles  of 
judgment.  I  could  still  recognize  the 
moral  purpose.  There  are  tendencies  in 
human  nature,  like  the  chemical  proper- 
ties of  material  substances,  which  will 
claim  possession  of  you,  and  even  appear 
to  have  a  moral  right  over  you.  But  if 
you  yield  you  will  be  destroyed.  You  can 
command  yourself,  and  you  must.  Very 
true,  very  excellent;  and  set  forth  with 
Goethe's  greatest  power  of  fascination; 
but  I  found  myself  agreeing  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  it  was  a  monstrous  book 
after  all.  To  put  the  taste  out  I  tried 
Seneca,  but  I  scarcely  improved  matters. 
Seneca's  fame  as  a  moralist  and  philoso- 
pher was  due,  perhaps,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  his  position  about  the  court, 
and  to  his  enormous  wealth.  A  little 
merit  passes  for  a  great  deal  when  it 
is  framed  in  gold — once  established  it 
would  remain,  from  the  natural  liking  of 
men  for  virtuous  cant.  Those  lectures  to 
Lucilius  on  the  beauty  of  poverty  from  the 
greatest  money-lender  and  usurer  in  the 


empire  !  Lucilius  is  to  practise  voluntary 
hardships,  is  to  live  at  intervals  on  beg- 
gj\rs'  fare,  and  sleep  on  beggars'  pallets, 
that  he  may  sympathize  in  the  sufferings 
of  mortality  and  be  independent  of  out- 
ward things.  If  Seneca  meant  it,  why  did 
he  squeeze  five  millions  of  our  money  out 
of  the  provinces  with  loans  and  contracts  ? 
He  was  barren  as  the  Sahara  to  me.  Not 
a  green  spot  could  I  find,  not  a  single 
genial  honest  thought,  in  all  the  four  vol- 
umes with  which  I  had  encumbered  my- 
self. His  finest  periods  rang  hollow  like 
brass  sovereigns.  The  rain  would  not 
stop,  so  we  agreed  to  defy  the  rain  and  to 
fish  in  spite  of  it.  We  had  the  fjord  be- 
fore us  for  a  week,  and  we  landed  wher- 
ever we  could  hear  of  lake  or  river.  For 
twelve  hours  together  the  waterspout 
would  come  down  upon  us  ;  we  staggered 
about  in  thickest  woollen,  with  macin- 
toshes and  india-rubber  boots.  With 
flapped  oilskin  hats  we  should  have  been 
weatherproof,  but  with  one  of  these  I  was 
unprovided  ;  and,  in  spite  of  collars  and 
woollen  wrappers,  the  water  would  find 
its  way  down  our  necks  till  there  was 
nothing  dry  left  about  us  but  the  feet. 
Clothes  grow  heavy  under  such  condi- 
tions ;  we  had  to  take  our  lightest  rods 
with  us,  and  now  and  then  came  to  grief. 
I  was  fishing  alone  one  day  in  a  broad, 
rocky  stream  fringed  with  alder  bushes, 
dragging  my  landing-net  along  with  me. 
At  an  open  spot  where  there  was  a  likely 
run  within  reach  I  had  caught  a  four- 
pound  sea  trout.  I  threw  again  ;  a  larger 
fish  rose  and  carried  off  my  fly.  I  mounted 
a  "  doctor,"  blue  and  silver,  on  the  strong- 
est casting-line  in  my  book,  and  on  the 
second  cast  a  salmon  came.  The  river  in 
the  middle  was  running  like  a  mill-sluice. 
I  could  not  follow  along  the  bank  for  the 
trees;  my  only  hope  was  to  hold  on  and 
drag  the  monster  into  the  slack  water  un- 
der the  shore.  My  poor  little  rod  did  its 
best,  but  its  best  was  not  enough  ;  the 
salmon  found  his  way  into  the  waves, 
round  went  the  reel,  off  flew  the  line  to 
the  last  inch,  and  then  came  the  inevita- 
ble catastrophe.  The  fish  sprang  wildly 
into  the  air,  the  rod  straightened  out,  the 
line  came  home,  and  my  salmon  and  my 
bright  doctor  sped  away  together  to  the 
sea. 

We  were  none  the  worse  for  our  wet- 
tings. Each  evening  we  came  home 
dripping  and  draggled.  A  degree  or  two 
more  of  cold  would  have  turned  the  rain 
into  snow.  Yet  itsignified  nothing.  We 
brought  back  our  basketfuls  of  trout,  and 
the  Norwegian  trout  are  the  best  in  the 
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world.  We  anchored  one  evenin,":  in  a 
chasm  with  the  mountain  walls  rising  in 
precipices  on  both  sides.  The  next  morn- 
ing as  I  was  lying  in  my  berth  1  heard  a 
conversation  between  the  steward  and  the 
captain.  The  captain  asked  the  orders 
for  the  dav  ;  the  steward  answered  (he  was 
the  wit  of'the  ship),  "  Orders  are  to  stretch 
an  awning  over  the  fjord  that  his  lordship 
may  fish." 

But  the  weather  so  far  beat  us  that  we 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Lofoden.  We 
were  now  at  the  end  of  July,  and  it  was 
not  likely  to  mend,  so  we  determined  to 
turn  about  and  spend  the  rest  of  our  time 
in  the  large  fjords  of  south  Norway. 
Trondhjem  had  been  our  furthest  point ; 
we  could  not  coal  there  after  all,  so  we 
had  to  make  for  Christiansund  on  the 
way.  I  was  not  sorry  for  it,  for  Christian- 
sund is  a  curious  little  bustling  place,  and 
worth  seeing.  It  is  the  headquarters  of 
the  North  Sea  fishing  trade  near  the  open 
ocean,  and  the  harbor  is  formed  by  three 
or  four  islands  divided  by  extremely  nar- 
row channels,  with  a  deep,  roomy  basin  in 
the  middle  oi  them.  One  of  our  crew  was 
ill  and  had  to  be  taken  for  two  or  three 
days  to  the  hospital.  The  arrangements 
seemed  excellent,  as  every  public  depart- 
ment is  in  Norway.  The  town  was  pretty. 
The  Norwegians  dress  plainly;  but  they 
like  bright  colors  for  their  houses,  and  the 
red-tiled  roofs  and  blue  and  yellow  painted 
fronts  looked  pleasant  after  our  clouds  of 
mist.  The  climate  from  the  proximity  of 
the  ocean  is  said  to  be  mild  for  its  lati- 
tude. The  snow  lies  up  to  the  lower  win- 
dows through  the  winter,  but  that  went 
for  nothing.  There  were  stocks  and  col- 
umbines in  the  gardens;  there  were  ripe 
gooseberries  and  red  currants  and  pink 
thorn  and  laburnum  in  flower.  The  har- 
bor was  full  of  fishing-smacks,  like  Brix- 
ham  trawlers,  only  rather  more  old-fash- 
ioned. Gay  steam-ferry  boats  rushed 
about  from  island  to  island  ;  large  ships 
were  loading;  well-dressed  strangers  were 
in  the  streets  and  shops ;  an  English 
yachl  had  come  like  ourselves  to  take  in 
coal,  and  was  moored  side  by  side  with 
us.  There  are  fewer  people  in  the  world 
than  we  imagine,  and  we  fall  on  old  ac- 
quaintances when  we  least  expect  them. 

The   once    beautiful  was  on   board 

whom  I  had  known  forty-five  years  ago. 
She  had  married  a  distinguished  engineer, 
who  was  out  for  his  holiday. 

We  stayed  at  Christiansund  or  in  the 
neighborhood  till  our  sick  man  was  re- 
covered, and  then  followed  (under  better 
auspices  as  regarded  weather)  ten  days  of 
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scenery  hunting  which  need  not  be  de- 
scribed. We  went  to  Sondal,  Laerdal, 
Nordal,  and  I  don't  know  how  many 
"dais,"  all  famous  places  in  their  way, 
but  with  a  uniformity  of  variety  which 
becomes  tedious  in  a  story.  One  only 
noticeable  feature  I  observed  about  the 
sheds  and  poorer  houses  in  these  out-of- 
the-way  districts.  Tliey  lay  turf  sods 
over  the  roofs,  which  become  thick  masses 
of  vegetation ;  and  on  a  single  cottage 
roof  3'ou  may  see  half-a-dozen  trees  grow- 
ing ten  or  fifteen  feet  high.  For  lakes 
and  mountains,  however  beautiful,  the  ap- 
petite soon  becomes  satiated.  They 
please,  but  they  cease  to  excite ;  and 
there  is  something  artificial  in  the  modern 
enthusiasm  for  landscapes.  Velasquez 
or  Rubens  could  appreciate  a  fine  effect 
of  scenery  as  well  as  Turner  or  Stans- 
field  ;  but  with  them  it  was  a  framework, 
subordinate  to  some  human  interest  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  I  suppose  it  is 
because  man  in  these  democratic  days 
has  for  a  time  ceased  to  touch  the  imag- 
ination that  our  poets  and  artists  are 
driven  back  upon  rocks  and  rivers  and 
trees  and  skies  ;  but  the  eclipse  can  only 
be  temporary,  and  I  confess,  for  myself, 
that,  sublime  as  the  fjords  were,  the  saw- 
mills and  farmhouses  and  fishing-boats, 
and  the  patient,  industrious  people  wrest- 
ing a  wholesome  living  out  of  that  stern 
environment,  affected  me  very  much  more 
nearly.  I  cannot  except  even  the  Gei- 
ranger,  as  tremendous  a  piece  of  natural 
architecture  as  exists  in  the  globe.  The 
fjord  in  the  Geiranger  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  and  six  hundred  fathoms  deep. 
The  walls  of  it  are  in  most  places  not  figu- 
ratively, but  literally,  precipices,  and  the 
patch  of  sky  above  your  head  seems  to 
narrow  as  you  look  up.  I  hope  I  was  duly 
impressed  with  the  wonder  of  this  ;  but 
even  here  there  was  something  which  im- 
pressed me  more,  and  that  was  the  singular 
haymaking  which  was  going  on.  The  Nor- 
wegians depend  for  their  existence  on 
their  sheep  and  cattle.  Every  particle  of 
grass  available  for  hay  is  secured;  and 
grass,  peculiarly  nutritious,  often  grows 
on  the  high  ridges  two  thousand  feet  up. 
This  they  save  as  they  can,  and  they  have 
original  ways  of  doing  it.  In  the  Gei- 
ranger it  is  tied  tightly  in  bundles  and 
flung  over  the  cliffs  to  be  gathered  up  in 
boats  below.  But  science,  too,  is  making 
its  way  in  this  northern  wilderness.  The 
farmhouses,  for  shelter's  sake,  are  al 
ways  at  the  bottom  of  valleys,  and  are 
generally  near  the  sea.  At  one  of  our 
anchorages,  shut  in  as  usual  among  the 
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mountains,  we  observed  one  evening 
from  the  deck  what  looked  like  a  troop 
of  green  goats  skipping  and  bounding" 
down  the  cliffs.  We  discovered  through 
a  binocular  that  they  were  bundles  of 
hay.  The  clever  bonder  had  carried  up 
a  wire,  like  a  telegraph  wire,  from  his 
courtyard  to  a  projecting  point  of  moun- 
tain :  on  this  ran  iron  rings  as  travellers 
which  brought  the  grass  directly  to  his 
door. 

Twice  only  in  our  wanderings  we  had 
fallen  in  with  our  tourist  countrymen: 
once  at  Laerdal,  where  a  highroad  comes 
down  to  a  pier,  and  is  met  there  by  a  cor- 
responding steamer;  the  second  time  com- 
ing down  from  the  Geiranger,  when  we 
passed  a  boat  with  two  ladies  and  a  gen- 
tleman, English  evidently,  the  gentleman 
touching  his  hat  to  the  Yacht  Club  flag  as 
we  went  by.  Strange  and  pleasant  the 
short  glimpse  of  English  faces  in  that 
wild  chasm  !  But  we  were  plunged  into 
the  very  middle  of  our  countrymen  at  the 
last  spot  to  which  we  went  in  search  of 
the  picturesque  —  a  spot  worth  a  few 
words  as  by  far  the  most  regularly  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  places  which  we  visited. 
At  the  head  of  one  of  the  long  inlets 
which  runs  south,  I  think,  out  of  the 
Hardanger  Fjord  (but  our  rapid  move- 
ments were  confusing)  stands  Odde,  once 
a  holy  place  in  Scandinavian  mytholog- 
ical history.  There  is  another  Odde  in 
Iceland,  also  sacred —  I  suppose  Odin 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  The  Odde 
Fjord  is  itself  twenty  miles  long,  and 
combines  the  softest  and  grandest  aspects 
of  Norwegian  scenery.  The  shores  are  ex- 
ceptionally well  cultivated,  richer  than  any 
which  we  had  seen.  Every  half-mile  some 
pretty  farmhouse  was  shining  red  through 
clumps  of  trees,  the  many  cattle-sheds 
speaking  for  the  wealth  of  the  owner. 
Above  through  the  rifts  of  higher  ranges 
j-ou  catch  a  sight  of  the  central  ice-field 
glacier  streaming  over  among  the  broken 
chasms  and  melting  into  waterfalls.  At 
Odde  itself  there  is  an  extensive  tract  of 
fertile  soil  on  the  slope  of  a  vast  moraine, 
which  stretches  completely  across  the 
broad  valley.  On  the  sea  at  the  landing- 
place  is  a  large  church  and  two  consider- 
able hotels,  which  were  thronged  with  vis- 
itors. A  broad  road  excellently  engineered 
leads  down  to  it,  and  we  found  a  staff  of 
English-speaking  guides  whose  services 
we  did  not  require.  We  had  seen  much  of 
the  ice  action  elsewhere,  but  the  perform- 
ances of  it  at  Odde  were  more  wonderful 
even  than  at  Romsdal.  The  moraine  is 
perhaps  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  ; 


the  road  winds  up  the  side  of  it  among 
enormous  granite  boulders,  many  of  them 
weighing  thousands  of  tons,  which  the  ice 
has  tossed  about  like  pebble  stones.  On 
reaching  the  crest  you  see  a  lake  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  off  ;  but  before  you  come  to 
it  you  cross  some  level  fields,  very  rich  to 
look  at,  and  with  patches  of  white-heart 
cherry-trees  scattered  about,  the  fruit, 
when  we  came  there  at  the  end  of  August, 
being  actually  ripe  and  extremely  good. 
These  fields  were  the  old  lake  bottom  ; 
but  the  river  has  cut  a  dyke  for  itself 
through  the  top  of  the  moraine,  and  the 
lake  has  gone  down  some  twenty  feet, 
leaving  them  dry. 

The  weather  (penitent,  perhaps,  for 
having  so  long  persecuted  us)  was  in  a 
better  humor.  Our  days  at  Odde  were 
warm  and  without  a  cloud,  and  we  spent 
them  chiefly  by  the  lake,  which  was  soft 
as  Windermere.  We  had  come  into  a 
land  of  fruit ;  not  cherries  only,  but  wild 
raspberries  and  strawberries  were  offered 
us  in  leaves  by  the  girls  on  the  road. 
The  road  itself  followed  the  lake  margin, 
among  softly  rounded  and  wooded  hills, 
the  great  mountains  out  of  sight  behind 
them,  save  only  in  one  spot  where,  through 
a  gorge,  you  looked  straight  up  to  the 
eternal  snow-field,  from  which  a  vast 
glacier  descended  almost  into  the  lake 
itself,  the  ice  imitating  precisely  the  form 
of  falling  water,  crushing  its  way  among 
the  rocks,  parting  in  two  where  it  met  a 
projecting  crag,  and  uniting  again  behind 
it,  seeming  even  to  heave  and  toss  in 
angry  waves  of  foam. 

From  this  glacier  the  lake  was  chiefly 
fed,  and  was  blue,  like  skimmed  milk,  in 
consequence.  We  walked  along  it  for 
several  miles.  Fishing  seemed  hopeless 
in  water  of  such  a  texture.  As  we  turned  j 
a  corner  two  carriages  dashed  by  us  with 
some  young  men  and  dogs  and  guns  —  j 
cockneys  out  for  their  holiday.  "Any 
sport,  sir?"  one  of  them  shouted  to  me, 
seeing  a  rod  in  my  hand,  in  the  cheerful, 
familiar  tone  which  assumed  that  sport 
must  be  the  first  and  only  object  which 
one  could  have  in  such  a  place.  They 
passed  on  to  the  hotel,  and  the  presence 
of  so  many  of  our  countrymen  was  inclin- 
ing us  to  cut  short  our  own  stay.  Seme 
of  the  party,  however,  wished  to  ins}.ect 
the  glacier.  We  were  ourselves  assured 
that  there  were  salmon  in  the  lake,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  color,  could  be  caight 
there.  It  was  the  last  opportunity  wliich 
we  should  have,  as  after  Odde  our  next 
move  was  to  be  Christiania.  So  we  agreed 
to  take  one  more  day  there  and  n  ake  the 
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most  of  it.  We  got  two  native  boats,  and 
started  to  seek  adventures.  Alas  !  we 
had  the  loveliest  views ;  but  the  blue 
waters  of  Odde,  however  fair  to  look 
upon,  proved  as  ill  to  fish  in  as  at  the  first 
sight  of  them  we  were  assured  they  must 
be.  Our  phantoms  could  not  be  seen 
three  inches  off,  and  the  stories  told  us 
we  concluded  to  be  fables  invented  for 
the  tourists.  I,  for  my  own  part,  had 
gone  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  lake, 
where  it  ended  in  a  valley  like  Borrodale. 
I  was  being  rowed  listlessly  back,  having 
laid  aside  my  tackle,  and  wishing  that  I 
could  talk  to  my  old  boatman,  who  looked 
as  if  all  the  stories  of  the  Edda  were  in- 
side him,  when  my  eye  was  suddenly 
caught  by  a  cascade  coming  down  out  of 
a  ravine  into  the  lake  which  had  not  been 
bred  in  the  glaciers,  and  was  limpid  as 
the  Itchen  itself.  At  the  mouth  of  this  it 
was  just  possible  that  there  might  be  a 
char  or  something  with  fins  that  could 
see  to  rise.  It  was  my  duty  to  do  what 
I  could  for  the  yacht's  cuisine.  I  put 
together  my  little  trout-rod  for  a  last  at- 
tempt, and  made  my  boatman  row  me 
over  to  it.  The  clear  water  was  not  mix- 
ing with  the  blue,  but  pushing  its  way 
through  the  milky  masses,  which  were 
eddying  and  rolling  as  if  they  were  oil. 
In  a  moment  I  had  caught  a  sea  trout. 
Immediately  after  I  caught  a  second,  and 
soon  a  basketful.  They  had  been  at- 
tracted by  the  purer  liquid,  and  were 
gathered  there  in  a  shoal.  They  were 
lying  with  their  noses  up  the  stream  at 
the  furthest  point  to  which  they  could  go. 
I  got  two  or  three,  and  those  the  largest, 
by  throwing  my  fly  against  the  rocks  ex- 
actly at  the  fall.     X came  afterwards 

and  caught  more  and  bigger  fish  than  I 
did  ;  and  our  sport,  which  indeed  we  had 
taken  as  it  came  without  specially  seeking 
for  it,  was  brought  to  a  good  end.  The 
end  of  August  was  come,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  our  stay  in  the  fjords.  We  had 
still  to  see  Christiania,  and  had  no  time 
to  lose.  But  of  all  the  bits  of  pure  nat- 
ural loveliness  which  we  had  fallen  in 
with,  Odde  and  its  blue  lake,  and  glacier, 
and  cherry  orchards,  and  wild  strawber- 
ries has  left  the  fairest  impression;  per- 
haps, however,  only  because  it  was  the 
last,  for  we  were  going  home;  and  they 
say  that  when  a  man  dies,  the  last  image 
which  he  has  seen  is  photographed  on  his 
retina. 

But  now  away.  The  smoke  pours 
through  the  funnel.  The  steam  is  snort- 
ing like  an  impatient  horse.  The  quick 
rattle  of  the  cable  says  that  the  anchor  is 


off  the  ground.  We  were  off,  and  had 
done  with  fjords.  The  inner  passages 
would  serve  no  longer;  we  had  to  make 
for  open  sea  once  more  to  round  the  foot 
of  the  peninsula.  It  is  at  no  time  the 
softest  of  voyages.  The  North  Sea  is 
not  the  home  of  calm  sunsets  and  light- 
breathing  zephyrs,  and  it  gave  us  a  taste 
of  its  quality,  which,  after  our  long  so- 
journ in  smooth  v^'ater,  was  rather  start- 
ling. If  the  wind  and  sea  are  ever  wilder 
than  we  found  them  in  those  latitudes,  I 
have  no  desire  to  be  present  at  the  exhi- 
bition. We  fought  the  storm  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  were  then  driven  for 
refuge  into  a  roadstead  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Norway  near  Mandal.  The 
neighborhood  was  interesting,  if  we  had 
known  it,  for  at  Mandal  Mary  Stuart's 
Earl  of  Both  well  was  imprisoned  when 
he  escaped  from  the  Orkneys  to  Den- 
mark. The  dungeon  where  he  was  con- 
fined is  still  to  be  seen,  and  as  the  earl 
was  an  exceptional  villain,  the  authentic 
evidence  of  eyesight  that  he  had  spent 
an  uncomfortable  time  in  his  exile  would 
not  have  been  unwelcome.  But  we  dis- 
covered what  we  had  lost  when  it  was  too 
late  to  profit  by  our  information.  We 
amused  ourselves  by  wandering  on  shore 
and  observing  the  effect  of  the  change  of 
latitude  on  vegetation.  We  found  the 
holly  thriving,  of  which  in  the  north  we 
had  not  seen  a  trace,  and  the  hazel  bushes 
had  ripe  nuts  on  them.  There  was  still  a 
high  sea  the  next  day ;  but  we  made  thirty 
miles  along  the  coast  to  Arendal,  an  ad- 
vanced, thriving  town  of  modern  aspect 
built  in  a  sheltered  harbor,  with  broad 
quays,  fine  buildings,  and  a  gay  parade. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  we  entered;  and 
the  brilliant  lights  and  moving  crowds  and 
carriafjes  formed  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  unfinished  scenes  of  unregenerate 
nature  which  we  had  just  left.  The  Norse 
nature,  too,  hard  and  rugged  as  it  maybe, 
cannot  resist  the  effect  of  its  occupations. 
Aristotle  observes  that  busy  sea  towns 
are  always  democratic.  Norway  gener- 
ally, though  republican,  is  intensely  con- 
servative. The  bonders  who  elect  the 
representatives  walk  in  the  ways  of  their 
fathers,  and  have  the  strongest  objection 
to  new  ideas.  Arendal,  I  was  told,  sends 
to  Parliament  an  eloquent  young  Radical, 
the  admired  of  all  the  newspapers.  There 
is,  I  believe,  no  likelihood  that  he  will 
bring  about  a  revolution.  But  there  is  no 
knowing,  when  the  king  is  an  absentee. 
We  spent  one  night  at  Arendal.  In  the 
morning  the  storm  had  left  us,  and  before 
sunset  wp  were  at  anchor  at  Christiania. 
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It  was  Sunday.  The  weather  was  warm, 
the  water  smooth,  the  woody  islands  wliich 
surround  and  shelter  the  anchorage  were 
glowing  in  gold  and  crimson.  Christi- 
ania,  a  city  of  domes  and  steeples,  lay 
before  us  with  its  fleets  of  steamers  and 
crowded  shipiping.  Hundreds  of  tiny 
yachts  and  pleasure-boats  were  glancing 
round  us.  There  is  no  sour  Sabbatari- 
anism in  Norway.  One  of  the  islands  is 
a  kind  of  Cremorne.  When  night  fell 
the  music  of  the  city  band  came  floating 
over  the  water;  blue  lights  blazed  and 
rockets  flashed  into  the  sky  with  their 
flights  of  crimson  stars.  It  was  a  scene 
which  we  had  not  expected  in  these  north- 
ern regions;  but  life  can  have  its  enjoy- 
ments even  above  the  sixtieth  parallel. 

There  is  much  to  be  seen  in  Christiania. 
There  is  a  Parliament  house  and  a  royal 
palace,  and  picture-galleries  and  botani- 
cal gardens,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities, 
and  shops  where  articles  of  native  work- 
manship can  be  bought  by  Englishmen  at 
three  times  their  value,  and  ancient  swords 
and  battleaxes,  and  drinking-horns  and 
rings  and  necklaces,  genuine,  at  present, 
for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  but  capable 
of  imitation,  and  likely  in  these  days  of 
progress  to  be  speedily  imitated.  If  the 
holy  coat  of  Treves  has  been  multiplied 
by  ten,  why  should  there  not  be  ten 
swords  of  Olaf  Tryggveson  ?  But  all 
these  things  are  written  of  in  the  hand- 
book of  Mr.  Murray,  where  the  curious 
can  read  of  them.  One  real  wonder  we 
saw  and  saw  again  at  Christiania,  and 
could  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  seeing; 
and  with  an  account  of  this  I  shall  end. 
It  was  a  viking's  ship;  an  authentic  ves- 
sel in  which,  while  Norway  was  still  hea- 
then, before  St.  Olaf  drilled  his  people 
into  Christianity  with  sword  and  gallows, 
a  Norse  chief  and  his  crew  had  travelled 
these  same  waters,  and  in  which,  when 
he  died,  he  had  been  laid  to  rest.  It  had 
been  covered  in  with  clay  which  had  pre- 
served the  timbers.  It  had  been  recov- 
ered almost  entire  —  the  vessel  itself,  the 
oars,  the  boats,  the  remnants  of  the  cord- 
age, even  down  to  the  copper  cauldron  in 
which  he  and  his  men  had  cooked  their 
dinners;  the  names,  the  age,  the  charac- 
ter of  them  all  buried  in  the  soil,  but  the 
proof  surviving  that  they  had  been  the 
contemporaries  and  countrymen  of  the 
"  Danes"  who  drove  the  English  Alfred 
into  the  marshes  of  Somersetshire. 

Our  yacht's  company  were  as  eager  to 
see  this  extraordinary  relic  as  ourselves. 
We  went  in  a  body,  and  never  tired  of 
going.     It   had    been    found   fifty   miles 


away,  had  been  brought  to  Christiania, 
and  had  been  given  in  charge  to  the  uni- 
veysity.  A  solid  weather-proof  shed  had 
been  built  for  it  where  we  could  study  its 
structure  at  our  leisure. 

The  first  thing  which  struck  us  all  wasj 
the  beauty  of  the  model,  as  little  resem- 
bling the  old  drawings  of  Norse  or  Saxonj 
ships  as  the  figures  which  do  duty  there 
as  men  resemble  human  beings.     White, 
of  Cowes,  could  not  build  a  vessel  vvithj 
finer  lines,  or  offering  less  resistance  toj 
the  water.     She  was  eighty  feet  long,  and 
seventeen  and  a  half  feet  beam.     Slie  mayi 
have   drawn    three    feet,    scarcely  more,' 
when  her  whole  complement  was  on  board.! 
She  was  pierced  for  thirty-two  oars,  and 
you  could  see  the  marks  on   the  side  of] 
the  rowlocks  where  the  oars  had  worn  the 
timber.     She  had  a  single  mast,  stepped 
in  the  solid  trunk    of   a  tree,  which  had! 
been  laid  along  the  keel.     Her  knee  tim- 
bers were    strong:    but  her  planks  were 
unexpectedly  slight,  scarcely    more  than 
half  an  inch  thick.     They  had  been  formed 
by  careful  splitting;  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  action  of  a  saw,  and  the  ends  of  them 
had  been  trimmed  off  by  the  axe.     They 
had  been  set  on  and   fastened  with  iron 
nails,  and  the  seams  had  been  carefully 
caulked.     Deck  she    had  none  —  a  level 
floor  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  gunwale 
ran  from  stem  to  stern.     The  shields  of 
the  crew   formed  a  bulwark,  and    it  was 
easy  to  see  where   they  had  been  fixed. 
Evidently,  therefore,  she  had  been  a  war- 
ship;  built  for  fighting,  not  for  carrying 
cargoes.     But  there  was   no  shelter,  and 
could  have  been  none;  no  covered  fore- 
castle, no  stern  cabin.     She  stood  right 
open  fore  and  aft  to  wind  and  waves  ;  and 
though  she  would  have  been  buoyant  in  aj 
seaway  and    in   the   heaviest   gale  would] 
have  shipped  little  water,  even  Norsemen] 
could  not  have  been  made  of  such  impene- 
trable stuff  that  they  would  have  faced  the' 
elements  with  no  better  protection  in  any] 
distant    expedition.       That     those     who: 
sailed  in  her  were  to  some  extent  careful 
of    themselves     is    accidentally    certain. 
Among  the  stores  was  a  plank  with  cross- 
bars nailed  upon  it,  meant  evidently  for^ 
landing  on  a  beach.     One  of  our  men,  who| 
was    quick    at   inferences,   exclaimed    at 
once :  "  These   fellows    must    have   worn 
shoes  and  stockings.     If  they  had  been 
barelegged  they  would  have  jumped  over- 
board and  would  not  have  wanted  a  land- 
ing-plank." 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  she  was  not 
the  kind  of  vessel  of  which  the  summer, 
squadron.'^  were  composed  that  came  down] 
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our  English  Channel,  but  that  she  was 
intended  either  for  the  fjords  only,  or  for 
the  narrow  waters  between  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Baltic.  Her  rig  must  have  been  precisely 
what  we  had  been  lately  seeing  on  the 
Sogne  or  Hardanger;  a  single  large  sail 
on  a  square  yard  fit  for  running  before  the 
wind,  or  with  the  wind  slightly  on  the 
quarter,  but  useless  at  a  closer  point. 
The  rudder  hung  over  the  side  a  few  feet 
from  the  stern,  a  heavy  oar  with  a  broad 
blade  and  a  short  handle,  shaped  so  ex- 
actly like  the  rudders  of  the  Roman  ves- 
sels on  Trajan's  column,  that  the  Norse- 
men, it  is  likely,  had  seen  the  pattern 
somewhere  and  copied  it. 

Such  is  this  strange  remnant  of  the 
old  days  which  has  suddenly  started  into 
life.  So  vivid  is  the  impression  which  it 
creates,  that  it  is  almost  as  if  some  Sweyn 
or  Harold  in  his  proper  person  had  come 
back  among  us  from  the  grave.  If  we 
were  actually  to  see  such  a  man  we  should 
be  less  conscious  perhaps  of  our  personal 
superiority  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
A  law  of  compensation  follows  us  through 
our  intellectual  and  mechanical  progress. 
The  race  collectively  knows  and  can  exe- 
cute immeasurably  greater  things  than 
the  Norsemen.  Individually  they  may 
have  been  as  ready  and  intelligent,as  our- 
selves. The  shipwright  certainly  who  laid 
the  lines  of  the  viking's  galley  would  have 
something  to  teach  as  well  as  to  learn  in 
the  yard  of  a  modern  yacht-builder. 

But  enough  now  of  Norway.  Our  time 
was  out;  our  tour  was  over;  we  seated 
ourselves  once  more  on  our  wishing  car- 
pet, and  desired  to  be  at  Cowes ;  we  were 
transported  thither,  with  the  care  and  al- 
most the  speed  with  which  the  genius  of 
the  lamp  transported  the  palace  of  Alad- 
din ;  and  we -felt  that  we  had  one  superi- 
ority at  least  which  the  viking  would 
have  envied  us.  J.  A.  Froude. 


From  Blackwood's  Mas:azine. 
JEWISH  TALES  AND  JEWISH   REFORM.* 

The  enterprise  of  travel,  the  facilities 
of  communication,  and  the  literary  activ- 
ity of  the  present  age,  have  so  far  re- 
vealed every  corner  of  Europe  to  the 
public,  that  they  may  well  be  amazed  to 
find  that  they  have  still  been  left  in  com- 
parative   ignorance   of    the   political  and 

*  The  Jews  of  Barnow:  Stories  by  Karl  Emil  Fran- 
zes. Translated  by  M.  W.  Macdowail.  Wililam  Black- 
wood &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London :   1882. 


social  condition,  the  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  several 
millions  of  their  fellow-beings  who  in- 
habit the  Continent,  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  so  familiar.  The  recent 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  the 
grievances  of  the  same  race  in  Roumania, 
and  the  Judenhetze  of  Germany,  have 
called  special  attention  to  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  this  people,  more  especially  in 
the  east  of  Europe  ;  and  the  ready  sale 
which  the  works  of  Sacher  Masoch,  of 
Bernstein,  of  Komperts,  and  of  Franzos, 
have  met  with,  shows  that  an  interest  has 
been  excited  among  Christians  as  well  as 
among  the  Jews  of  the  West  in  the  polit- 
ical, moral,  and  material  condition  of  their 
Eastern  co-religionists,  which,  had  the 
real  facts  of  the  case  been  known  sooner, 
would  doubtless  have  been  long  since 
evoked. 

Karl  Emil  Franzos's  last  volume,  "The 
Jews  of  Barnow,"  which  has  been  admi- 
rably translated  by  Miss  Macdowail  of 
Garthland,  presents  a  most  vivid  and  pa- 
thetic picture  of  life  among  the  Jewish 
population  of  the  small  Podolian  town  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid,  and  which  — 
though  he  calls  it  Barnow  —  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  passed  through  about  twenty  years 
ago  on  my  way  from  Tarnopol  to  Za- 
leszczyki.  Barnow,  in  fact,  lying,  as  our 
author  says  it  does,  on  the  road  from 
Skala  to  Lemberg,  and  about  three  hours 
north  of  the  town  with  the  almost  un- 
spellable  name  beginning  with  Z,  which 
I  will  spare  my  readers  the  attempt  to 
pronounce  a  second  time,  if  it  be  not  al- 
together imaginary,  can  be  none  other 
than  Czortkow.  I  see,  in  a  late  review 
of  this  work,  that  the  writer,  who  as- 
sumes Barnow  to  be  Tarnow,  takes  Mr. 
Franzos  to  task  for  calling  the  district 
in  which  it  is  situated  Podolia  instead 
of  Galicia;  but  the  Jews  of  eastern  Ga- 
licia  always  called  that  part  of  the  prov- 
ince which  is  now  Austrian  Podolia  by 
its  old  name,  and  indeed  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  the  Ghetto  of  a  town  here 
from  one  in  Russian  Podolia.  We  see 
the  same  curls  and  caftan,  we  hear  the 
same  jargon,  and  it  is  only  when  we  get 
farther  into  the  interior  of  Russia  that 
we  begin  to  find  that  the  characteristics 
of  the  Russian  Jew  vary  in  some  respects 
from  those  of  his  Polish  brother.  Among 
Jews  themselves,  Polish  Jews  are  the 
least  esteemed  ;  but  they  are  not  on  that 
account  the  less  interesting  as  a  study, 
and  we  must  take  into  consideration  their 
antecedents  if  we  would  do  full  justice  to 
their  present  condition. 
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When,  after  an  interval  of  nearly  twenty 
years,  I  again  visited  the  east  of  Galicia, 
I  was  struck  with  a  marked  improvement 
which  had  taken  place  among  the  Jews, 
owing   to   the   enlightened   policy   which 


duces  an  effect  of  depression  which  at 
last  becomes  almost  intolerable  to  one  not 
of 'their  own  race,  and  not  therefore 
trained  to  meet  it.  Mr.  Franzos  has  done 
good  service  in  presenting  these  pictures 


has  characterized  the   Austrian  adminis-  j  not  merely  to  Christians  but  to  Western 
tration  of  this  province  since  it  has  been    Jews,  —  for  a  Jew  who  has  never  left  En- 


granted  almost  complete  local  indepen 
dence.  The  legal  disabilities  which  press 
so  heavily  upon  Jews  in  Russia  and  Rou- 
mania  do  not  exist  here.  They  enjoy 
equal  rights  and  privileges  with  other 
subjects  of  the  empire.  The  Reichstag 
at  Vienna  is  open  to  them  as  well  as  the 
local  House  of  Assembly  at  Lemberg, 
They  have  taken  so  skilfully  advantage 
of  the  privilege  of  holding  land,  that  the 
small  peasant  properties  are  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  their  hands,  and  the  Christian 
owners  who  have  become  ruined  through 
their  own  improvidence  are  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  found  cultivating,  as  day- 
laborers  for  the  Jew  proprietors,  the 
farms  which  they  themselves  formerly 
possessed.  The  Christian  schools  are 
largely  attended  by  Jewish  children,  and 
in  the  principal  towns  ultra-orthodoxy  is 
fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  inhabitants. 
At  Lemberg,  for  instance,  the  Kultus 
Gemeinde,  which  controls  the  affairs  of 
the  community,  is  practically  in  the  hands 
of  the  liberal  or  advanced  party,  while  the 
majority  of  the  population  are  orthodox 
or  Chassidim.  It  is  against  the  bigotry 
and  oppression  of  this  narrow  sect,  whose 
influence,  the  farther  east  we  get,  becomes 
more  powerful,  that  Mr.  Franzos  points 
the  moral  of  his  stories.  Animated  by 
that  sincere  love  of  his  race  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  all  Jews  who  have  not 
become  demoralized  by  social  and  mate- 
rial success  in  the  United  States  or  the 
corrupt  centres  of  the  most  advanced  civ- 
ilization, he  dwells  with  an  intense  sym- 
pathy on  the  benighted  condition  of  his 
co-religionists  who  are  still  held  in  the 
bondage  of  mediaeval  superstitions,  and 
he  portrays  with  a  most  touching  pathos 
the  terrible  injustices  and  self-inflicted 
miseries  to  which  a  combination  of  igno- 
rance, credulity,  and  intense  devotional 
sentiment  have  given  rise.  Those  who 
have  come  much  in  contact  with  the  or- 
thodox Eastern  Jew  must  recognize  in 
these  tales  the  sensation  which  is  felt  far 
more  acutely  under  the  sphere  of  their 
personal  influence.  It  is  like  entering 
some  gloomy  moral  cavern  ;  and  taken  in 
combination  with  the  sufferings  which 
they  are  still  called  upon  to  endure  from 
Christian  prejudice  in  some  countries, 
and  their  crushed  attitude  generally,  pro- 


gland  knows  as  little  of  orthodox  Ghetto 
life  in  a  Podolian  town,  and  would  be  al- 
most as  much  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
methods  of  the  religious  practice  of  their 
inhabitants,  as  any  other  Englishman. 

To  some  of  these,  Mr.  Franzos's  stories 
must  come  as  a  revelation.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  that  most  skilfully  told  and 
pathetic  of  all,  "  Nameless  Graves,"  where 
it  is  discovered  that  a  woman,  proud  of 
her  hair,  had  concealed  it,  with  the  con- 
nivance of  her  husband,  on  her  wedding- 
day,  instead  of  being  cropped  or  shaved 
before  her  marriage  wig  was  put  on,  as  is 
the  custom.  When  this  is  accidentally 
discovered,  and  the  husband  still  refuses 
to  comply  with  the  regulation  and  sac- 
rifice the  locks  of  his  wife,  the  punish- 
ment of  the  "great  cherein^'' ox  excommu- 
nication, is  inflicted  upon  him.  Cherem 
is  simply  a  Jewish  mode  of  boycotting, 
and  is  prohibited  by  the  Austrian  law,  as 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  read 
our  author's  description  of  the  penalty 
which  it  entails. 

Whoever  is  thus  excluded  from  the  congre- 
gation is  outlawed  by  them,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  good  deed  to  do  him  as  much  harm  as 
possible,  both  socially  and  in  his  business  rela- 
tions. Neither  he  nor  anything  that  belonged 
to  him  might  be  touched  except  in  enmity; 
his  presence  could  only  be  permitted  with  the 
object  of  doing  him  an  injury,  Cherem  loosens 
the  holiest  ties,  and  what  in  other  cases  would 
be  a  terrible  sin,  is  under  such  circumstances 
regarded  as  a  sacred  duty.  The  wife  may  for- 
sake her  husband,  the  son  may  raise  his  hand 
against  his  father.  It  is  a  war  of  all  against 
one,  —  a  merciless  war  in  which  all  means  of 
attack  are  admissible.  No  love,  no  friendship, 
can  venture  to  break  down  the  barrier  of  ex- 
communication, contempt,  and  loathing  that 
encompasses  the  culprit.  It  is  a  fate  too 
awful  to  contemplate  —  a  punishment  terrible 
enough  to  break  the  most  iron  will.  He  who 
falls  under  this  ban  generally  hastens  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Rabbi  on  any  terms,  how- 
ever humiliating. 

It  thus  follows  that  the  thraldom  of 
orthodox  regulation  may  easily  become 
more  potent  with  a  Jew  than  the  law  of 
the  land,  with  which  it  perpetually  coirjes 
into  collision  ;  and  the  State  is  as  power- 
less to  protect  a  Jew  against  persecution 
for  a  breach  of  religious  observance  by 
his  own  co-religionists,  as  one  Jew  is  to 
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protect  another  against  the  persecutions 
of  the  Russian  government.  It  is  this 
power,  exercised  socially  irrespective  of 
the  laws  of  the  land,  which  constitutes  a 
serious  and  legitimate  grievance  against 
the  Hebrew  communities  on  the  part  of 
Christian  administrators;  it  is  this  rab- 
binical imperimn^  exercised  in  the  civil 
imperio^  which  gives  rise  to  complaints 
against  the  Jews  in  countries  where  the 
governments  are  most  anxious  to  deal 
fairly  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to  accord 
equal  political  rights  to  a  people  who  are 
a  law  unto  themselves,  and  resist  all  social 
incorporation  ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  break 
down  this  barrier,  and  so  deprive  Chris- 
tians of  the  pretext  which  it  affords  of 
political  exclusion,  that  the  more  enlight- 
ened Jews  oppose  the  views  and  practices 
of  the  orthodox  party,  as  well  as  to  relieve 
them  from  superstitions  which  operate 
not  merely  against  their  intellectual  devel- 
opment, but  tend  to  increase  the  burden 
of  their  sorrow.  Thus  the  learning  of 
high  German,  the  study  of  profane  litera- 
ture, the  very  alteration  of  the  costume 
from  the  caftan  and  curls  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  citizen,  is  a  heinous  offence  in 
the  eyes  of  the  strictly  orthodox;  and  the 
rabbis  of  the  sect,  who  know  that  their 
influence  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
ignorance  which  can  be  maintained  in 
their  congregations,  sternly  set  their  faces 
against  innovations  which  may  tend  ulti- 
mately to  emancipate  them  from  their 
thraldom.  This  influence  culminates  in 
the  veneration,  almost  amounting  to  ado- 
ration, paid  to  the  rabbi  of  Sadagdra  —  a 
personage  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
tales  of  Mr.  Franzos,  but  the  nature  of 
whose  influence  can  best  be  judged  of  by 
the  remarkable  tale  called  "  The  Child  of 
the  Atonement."  This  tale  has,  more- 
over, an  especial  interest,  as  illustrating 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  doctrines 
of  the  ancient  Jewish  faith. 

The  cholera  visited  Barnovv,  and  threw 
the  people  into  consternation.     And  then 

the  thought  occurred  to  them  —  a  fearful  and 
crushing  thought,  and  yet  it  brought  comfort. 
Was  not  their  God  a  God  of  vengeance  .''  Was 
he  not  a  jealous  God,  who  exacted,  for  every 
offence,  a  fearful  and  inexorable  atonement  ? 
And  now,  when  He  caused  the  evil  and  the 
good  to  suffer  alike,  was  it  not  probably  be- 
cause the  wicked  sinned,  and  the  good  allowed 
their  sins  to  pass  unpunished  ? 

"  We  will  purify  ourselves,"  the  suffering 
people  cried  aloud  in  their  agony.  "  We  will 
seek  the  offender  in  our  midst,  and  by  his  pun- 
ishment we  will  atone,  and  save  ourselves  from 
the  wrath  of  God.  .  .  ." 

And  they  purified  themselves.  ,  .  • 


A  tribunal  was  formed  by  the  people  —  an 
awful  court,  which  tried  in  secret,  judged  in 
secret,  and  punished  in  secret.  It  was  stern 
and  inexorable  in  the  execution  of  its  decrees, 
and  no  one  could  escape  from  it.  It  "vindi- 
cated God's  holy  name,"  and  caused  the  hour  of 
retribution  to  strike  for  many  criminals  who  had 
evaded  the  laws.  But  with  how  much  innocent 
blood  had  these  fanatics  stained  their  hands  ! 
Deeds  were  done  in  those  dark  days  of  madness 
and  terror  that  chill  the  blood,  and  make  the 
historian  who  attempts  to  describe  them,  falter. 

The  pestilence  became  more  and  more  ter- 
rible. The  few  doctors  that  remained  folded 
their  hands.  They  could  not  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering of  the  people,  far  less  could  they  save 
their  lives. 

Men  ceased  to  persecute  each  other  for  real 
or  imaginary  sins.  The  growing  burden  of 
misfortune  took  away  their  spirit,  and  made 
them  faint-hearted.  They  even  prayed  no 
longer ;  a  mediator  had  to  pray  for  them. 

The  intercessor  they  chose  was  the  Rabbi 
of  Sadagora,  a  little  town  in  Bukowina.  This 
man  was  called  the  *' wonder-worker,"  on  ac- 
count of  all  that  he  had  done,  or  was  supposed 
to  have  done,  for  the  people.  To  him  the 
Podolian  Jews  turned  in  their  dire  necessity, 
imploring  him  to  save  them,  by  beseeching 
God  in  his  own  name  —  a  powerful  name  ;  for 
it  was  believed  that  from  his  race  the  Re- 
deemer was  to  spring  :  and  it  was  said  that  he 
had  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands  the  stamp  of 
the  royal  line  of  David.  This  mark  was  the 
outline  of  a  lion  imprinted  upon  the  skin,  and 
it  was  a  sign  that  his  mission  was  from  God. 
Money  and  precious  gifts  were  collected,  and 
were  given  to  the  Rabbi  to  insure  his  interces- 
sion with  God ;  even  the  poor  gave  all  that 
they  possessed. 

The  disinterested  Rabbi  promised  to  help 
the  people.  "You  have  all  sinned  against 
God,"  he  said,  "  and  you  must  all  do  penance." 

He  made  a  calendar  of  the  days  of  expiation, 
and  the  days  of  fasting  and  mortification  were 
punctually  kept.  Fear  of  death  insured  the 
fulfilment  of  all  his  injunctions.  It  may  sound 
incredible,  but  it  is  literally  true,  that  during 
this' time  the  whole  Eastern  Jewish  population 
only  ate  and  drank  every  second  day. 

The  rabbi  of  Sadagdra,  regarding  whom 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  presently,  pre- 
scribed the  forced  marriages  of  a  couple 
in  each  community  in  the  local  burying- 
ground.  These  marriages  vere  called 
marriages  of  atonement.  The  cholera 
came  again,  and  the  man  died  who  was 
married  in  the  Barnow  burial-ground, 
having  previously  lost  two  children.  Then 
the  rabbi  of  Sadagdra  said  "that  the  peo- 
ple they  had  dedicated  to  God  did  not 
please  him,  so  their  children  died.  Now 
the  man  has  died  as  a  sin-offering  for  you 
all.  If  the  woman  has  another  child,  it 
will  also  only  live  to  be  a  sin-offering." 
So   when   some    years    after,  the   rumor 
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went  abroad  that  the  cholera  was  coming 
a  third  time,  the  local  rabbi  went  to  the 
unhappy  widow,  who  had  a  child  then 
lying  mortally  ill  of  a  fever,  and  told  her 
that  her  child  was  doomed,  because  it  was 
the  child  of  atonement,  and  the  rabbi  of 
Sadagora  had  predicted  that  if  the  cholera 
came  again  its  death  alone  would  save 
the  people,  —  on  which  her  nature  revolts 
against  the  doctrine.  "You  want  to  be 
just,"  she  indignantly  exclaims,  "and  yet 
you  demand  that  an  innocent  child  should 
expiate  your  sins  by  its  death."  Still 
public  feeling  is  so  strongly  pronounced 
on  the  subject,  that  she  feels  that  her  only 
chance  is  to  go  to  Sadagora  to  beg  for  the 
life  of  her  child,  and  on  that  unhappy 
mission  she  sets  forth. 

The  influence  which  Mr.  Franzos  attrib- 
utes to  the  rabbi  of  Sadagdra  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  though  it  is  strange 
that  so  little  should  be  known  about  him 
outside  the  countries  over  which  that  in- 
fluence extends.  It  is  some  years  since  I 
first  heard  of  the  existence  of  this  indi- 
vidual, but  sought  in  vain  to  have  my  cu- 
riosity gratified  in  regard  to  him  among 
Jews  in  western  Europe.  No  one  that  I 
asked  about  him  had  ever  heard  of  him. 
It  was  only  at  Vienna,  as  I  approached 
the  sphere  of  his  influence,  that  I  could 
gain  any  information,  and  then  only  to 
hear  him  spoken  of  in  terms  of  contempt. 
A  man,  however,  who  wields  an  absolute 
spiritual  control  over  the  consciences  of 
at  least  three  millions  of  people  — proba- 
bly many  more —  I  felt  to  be  worthy  of  a 
visit;  and  as  my  route  at  any  rate  led  me 
to  his  neighborhood,  I  determined  to  turn 
aside  for  that  purpose.  The  town  of 
Sadag(5ra  —  containing  some  four  or  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Jews  —  is 
situated  about  five  miles  from  Czerno- 
witz,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  province 
of  Bukovine,  and  not  far  from  the  Russian 
frontier.  Hither  from  all  parts  of  Aus- 
tria, Poland,  Russia,  and  Roumania,  flock 
pilgrims  to  consult  the  holy  man,  to  lay 
presents  at  his  feet,  to  ask  his  advice,  and 
receive  the  oracular  responses  which  have 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  "the  Won- 
der Rabbi."  This  appellation,  and  the 
vast  stores  of  wealth  which  his  miraculous 
pretensions  obtained,  were  in  fact  chiefly 
earned  by  the  present  rabbi's  father,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
intellectual  attainments,  and  a  certain  mys- 
ticism of  character  calculated  to  impress 
the  masses.  His  claims  to  be  of  direct  de- 
scent from  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as 
those  attaching  to  his  special  gifts,  are 
generally  denied  by  the  more  liberal  and 


enlightened  of  the  Jewish  communities, 
and  even  by  many  of  the  rabbis  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  use  the  strongest  lan- 
guage in  regard  to  them.  On  the  othei 
hand,  some  of  the  most  influential  rabbis 
in  Russia,  Galicia,  and  Roumania,  are  his 
devoted  adherents,  and  indeed  would  lose 
all  credit  with  their  congregations  if  they 
threw  any  doubt  upon  his  pretensions.  I 
have  met  persons  of  very  moderate  views 
and  liberal  practices  who,  while  they 
would  not  themselves  submit  to  his  influ- 
ence, nevertheless  consider  the  rabbi's 
acceptance  of  the  offerings  made  him  as 
perfectly  legitimate,  who  have  given  him 
the  highest  character  for  benevolence  and 
personal  charity,  who  regard  his  piety  as 
perfectly  genuine,  and  whose  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  of  it  have  probably  been 
quite  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  those 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  Franzos. 

As  I  had  given  notice  of  our  intended 
visit,  the  rabbi  sent  his  own  carriage  for 
us — a  handsome  barouche,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  valuable  horses,  with  coachman 
and  groom  with  caftan  and  curls.  As 
such  incidents  as  the  visit  of  a  Christian 
and  his  wife  to  the  Wonder  Rabbi  are 
rare,  news  of  the  event  had  got  abroad, 
and  when  we  reached  Sadaijora  we  found 
the  streets  densely  crowded  with  Jews, 
who  compactly  filled  the  vvhole  courtyard 
of  the  large  oblong  building  in  which  the 
rabbi  resides.  Here  we  were  received  by 
a  group  of  young  men,  all  in  rigidly  or- 
thodox costume,  but  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat.  These  were  the  sons  and  sons- 
in-law  of  our  host.  We  were  led  by  them 
into  the  hall,  where  several  ladies  were 
standing,  their  young,  and  in  some  in- 
stances pretty,  faces  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  heavy  black  wigs  which  came  low 
down  upon  their  foreheads.  These  took 
charge  of  my  wife,  while  I  was  accompa- 
nied by  my  entertainers  to  a  large  and 
gorgeously  upholstered  apartment  where 
heavy  embroideries,  handsome  funiture, 
and  costly  decorations  attested  the  wealth 
of  the  owner.  Here  I  sat  and  conversed 
for  some  time  before  the  great  rabbi  him- 
self made  his  appearance,  preceded  by  two 
functionaries,  who  ushered  him  in  with 
great  respect,  all  rising  and  remaining 
standing,  very  much  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  royalty.  The  trays  upon 
which  the  refreshments  were  shortly  af- 
terwards served,  and  the  vessels  which 
contained  them,  were  of  solid  gold,  and 
the  whole  establishment  was  conducted 
upon  a  scale  of  opulence  and  grandeur  for 
which  I  was  totally  unprepared.  The 
Herr  Gross  Rabbiner  himself  was  a  man 
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with  a  white  beard,  apparently  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  con- 
versed intelligently  on  the  subject  of  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  Russian 
Jews;  but  as  I  did  not  call  on  him  in  or- 
der to  test  his  powers  of  divination,  my 
visit  did  not  enlighten  me  on  that  point. 
What  I  did  desire  to  substantiate  was  the 
fact  of  his  influence,  and  of  that  I  have 
obtained  indisputable  evidence.  Tliat  it 
is  widespread  there  is  also  little  doubt. 
Quite  recently  I  fell  in  with  a  rabbi  from 
Palestine,  where  he  habitually  lives.  I 
found  that  he  was  conversant  with  all  the 
incidents  of  my  visit,  and  he  assured  me 
that  the  influence  of  the  rabbi  of  Sada- 
gdra  was  as  great  in  Palestine  as  in  Rus- 
sia, and  extended  to  Bokhara,  to  w^hich 
country  he  was  then  himself  bound. 

As  the  rabbi  is  by  no  means  the  only 
individual  I  have  come  across  in  the 
course  of  my  life  claiming  to  have  higher 
gifts  than  those  of  ordinary  mortals,  and 
as  I  am  convinced  that  in  some  instances 
these  persons  were  sincere,  —  and  it 
would  be  rash,  therefore,  to  assume  that 
such  specially  endowed  persons  were  all 
impostors,  —  I  am  by  no  means  prepared 
to  pass  any  opinion  upon  the  claims  of  the 
rabbi. 

A  curious  illustration  of  the  sentiment 
which  is  entertained  towards  him  came  to 
my  own  notice  not  long  since,  when  a 
young  Jew  of  my  acquaintance  had  occa- 
sion to  receive  ten  florins  from  him.  He 
was  offered  immediately  afterwards  a  hun- 
dred florins  for  the  money  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  having  been  in  such 
sacred  keeping  —  an  offer  with  which  my 
friend,  in  whose  eyes  it  did  not  possess 
any  such  mysterious  value,  willingly 
closed,  thus  turning  the  superstition  of 
his  coreligionist  to  immediate  pecuniary 
account,  and  proving  that,  so  far  as  the 
purchaser  was  concerned,  the  religious 
sentiment,  however  perverted,  was  strong- 
er in  the  Jew  than  the  love  of  money.  In- 
deed, in  tills  respect,  notwithstanding  his 
reputation  to  Hie  contrary,  the  Jew  com- 
pares favoral  \y  with  the  Christian. 
Money-making  and  prayer-making  are  the 
pursuits  of  all  civilized  people  in  certain 
proportions;  but  prayer-making  with  the 
orthodox  Jew  is  a  far  more  absorbing  oc- 
cupation than  even  with  the  orthodox 
Christian,  who,  besides  money-making, 
indulges  in  politics  and  science,  in  book- 
making,  love-making,  and  fame-making  in 
various  ways,  all  more  or  less  to  the 
detriment  of  his  religious  aspiration,  and 
all  denied  to  the  Eastern  Jew,  to  whom 
all  careers  of  ambition  are   closed,  and 


whose  thoughts  are  necessarily  divided 
between  his  Talmud  and  his  pocket,  but 
who,  it  it  is  fair  to  say,  as  a  rule,  puts, 
according  to  his  lights,  his  spiritual  be- 
fore his  material  interests.  Were  it  not 
so,  he  would  be  a  more  easily  converted 
individual  than  he  is,  considering  the 
great  inducements  which  are  held  out  to 
conversion,  and  the  advantages  which 
Jews  obtain,  just  in  the  degree  in  which 
they  are  ready  to  waive  their  religious 
prejudices.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  sev- 
eral instances  have  come  to  my  notice 
in  which  distinct  bribes  have  been  offered 
to  Jews,  especially  by  Protestants,  to 
abandon  their  religion  and  be  baptized; 
and  I  have  known  these  offers  resisted, 
when  nothing  short  of  absolute  starva- 
tion seemed  the  inevitable  consequence. 
I  have  said  that  love-making  even  was 
denied  to  the  orthodox  Jews.  Nearly  all 
Mr.  Franzos's  stories  illustrate  this  pecul- 
iarity of  their  customs,  and  several  of 
them  are  specially  designed  to  portray  the 
unhappy  results,  particularly  the  first 
two.  All  marriages  are  arranged  by  the 
parents  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
no  other  sentiment  than  that  of  mutual 
respect  and  esteem  enters  into  the  even 
current  of  their  lives.  "  They  were  happy 
enough,"  says  our  author  of  one  such 
couple  whose  happiness  was  destined  to 
be  disturbed,  however,  by  the  intrusion 
of  an  attractive  Christian. 

They  were  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
were  happy  enough.  Happy  enough,  —  why 
were  they  not  quite  happy .''  Because  they  did 
not  love  one  another.  'I'hey  knew  nothing  of 
love,  except  that  Christians,  previous  to  mar- 
riage, fell  in  love,  and  what  concern  had  a 
Jew  in  Christian  usages  ?  They  were  happy 
enough,  and  their  married  life  seemed  firmly 
founded  on  esteem  for  each  other,  and  on  their 
common  interests  and  work. 

It  is  not  always  so,  however,  and  the 
lives  of  Jewish  women,  who  cannot  feel 
this  respect  and  esteem  for  the  husband 
they  do  not  love,  are  as  miserable  as  those 
of  other  women  similarly  situated,  but 
they  rarely  seek  the  same  consolations. 
The  cases  of  unfaithful  Jewesses  are  es- 
pecially rare  among  the  orthodox  —  but 
they  suffer  all  the  more  acutely,  says  one 
of  Mr.  Franzos's  characters,  bitterly  allud- 
ing to  this  state  of  things. 

Yes,  you  are  rich,  and  have  the  right  to  do 
as  you  will.  You  have  therefore  arranged  that 
you  should  have  a  rich  son-in-law.  The  girl 
is  now  nine  years  old  ;  in  six  or  seven  years 
time  you  will  give  her  to  the  wealthiest  and 
most  pious  youth  of  the  district,  or  perhaps  to 
a  widower,  who  is  even  richer  and  more  pious. 
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She  will  not  know  him  —  but  what  of  that? 
She  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance after  marriage.  Then  she  will 
probably  fear  him  or  hate  him,  or  else  he  will 
be  indifferent  to  her.  But  what  of  that? 
What  does  the  Jewish  woman  want  with  love  ? 
What  more  does  she  need  but  to  love  God, 
her  children,  and  —  let  me  not  forget  to  men- 
tion it  —  her  little  possessions  ? 

The  education  of  the  orthodox  Jewess 
is  as  a  rule  confined  to  learning  to  cook, 
to  pray,  and  to  count.  This  is  enough 
for  the  house,  for  heaven,  and  for  life. 
"  When  a  Jewess  girl  knows  how  to  pray," 
has  come  to  be  a  proverb  among  these 
stern-natured  men,  "she  needs  nothing 
more  to  make  her  happy."  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  both  among  the  men  and 
the  women  the  suppressed  yearning  of 
their  affections  finds  expression  in  a  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  their  children.  No 
doubt  many  married  couples  do  become 
strongly  attached  to  each  other  after  mar- 
riage, for  by  temperament  they  are  an  in- 
tensely affectionate  people;  but  consider- 
ing how  limited  their  opportunities  for 
enjoyment  are,  it  seems  a  gratuitous  and 
self-imposed  addition  to  the  gloom  of  their 
condition  to  forbid  these  young  people  the 
natural  expansion  of  their  hearts,  and 
sternly  prohibit  them  from  falling  in  love 
with  each  other.  The  argument  that  the 
orthodox  are  among  the  most  virtuous 
women  in  the  world,  because  they  doiiH 
marry  for  love  —  opens  up  invidious  com- 
parisons with  countries  where  the  same 
practice  exists  with  a  very  different  result. 
The  real  cause  of  their  virtue  under  such 
a  trying  ordeal  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strength  of  their  devotional  sentiment, 
and  in  the  powerful  moral  hold  which 
their  religion  exercises  over  their  con- 
sciences. 

The  philosophical  question  which  here 
arises  is,  whether,  when  you  let  in  the 
light  upon  the  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  su- 
perstition, of  which  I\lr.  Franzos  draws 
such  a  gloomy  picture,  you  do  not  weaken 
the  influences  by  which  people  are  held? 
When  you  emancipate  women  entirely 
from  the  thraldom  of  that  religious  bond- 
age which  appeals  to  the  affectional  and 
emotional  part  of  their  nature,  and  which 
causes  them,  so  to  speak,  to  hug  the 
chains  by  which  they  are  bound,  you 
never  improve  their  morality.  Law  with- 
out love  is  better  than  love  without  law  ; 
and  this  consideration  carries  us  further, 
and  opens  up  the  whole  region  of  specula- 
tion suggested  by  Mr.  Franzos's  interest- 
ing book.  To  the  narrow  bigotry  and  su- 
perstitious regard  for  religious  observance 


of  the  Chassidim,  he  attributes  mainly  the 
degradation  of  his  race  in  those  countries 
where  they  predominate,  and  where  per- 
secution is  most  rife.  The  ecclesiastical 
opposition  to  all  knowledge  in  many  in- 
stances only  leads  the  more  aspiring  spir- 
its to  seek  it  secretly,  and  in  tlieir  search 
after  intellectual  enlightenment  they  be- 
come victims  to  the  dangers  of  the  illicit 
pursuit. 

As  the  twilight  [he  remarks]  is  more  eerie 
than  complete  darkness,  so  a  half  education 
is  more  dangerous  than  absolute  ignorance. 
Darkness  and  ignorance  alike  lay  a  bandage 
over  the  eyes,  and  prevent  the  feet  from  straying 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  known.  Knowl- 
edge and  light  open  the  eyes  of  man,  and  en- 
able him  to  advance  boldly  on  the  path  that 
lies  before  him  ;  while  half-knowledge  and  twi- 
light only  remove  part  of  the  bandage,  and 
leave  him  to  grope  about  blindly,  perhaps  even 
cause  him  to  fall. 

The  question  is,  whether  knowledge 
and  light  arrived  at  by  a  partly  intellect- 
ual process  do  open  the  eyes  of  man  to 
moral  truths,  or  whether  the  highest  truth 
does  not  need  the  development  of  the 
affectional  qualities  in  man  ?  whether  the 
love  of  good  as  a  dominant  instinct  must 
not  be  the  guide  of  the  intellect  in  its 
search  for  truth  ?  whether  brain  progress, 
irrespective  of  heart  projjreas,  leads  to 
any  good  at  all  ?  whether,  when  you  do 
away  with  the  requirements  of  the  moral 
law,  even  though  they  be  associated  with 
bigotry  and  superstition,  before  you  have 
found  a  higher  moral  code  to  substitute 
for  it,  and  allow  the  intellect  to  run  riot 
without  the  moral  restraints  furnished  by 
the  conscience,  even  though  the  con- 
science be  darkened,  you  do  not  run  a 
greater  risk  than  by  adhering  to  the  old 
paths?  Sooner  or  later  the  religious  in- 
stinct will  become  dissatisfied  with  these, 
—  it  will  outgrow  the  standards  of  its 
theology,  and  in  its  craving  for  light  and 
search  for  higher  good  will  come  to  per- 
ceive the  fallacies  by  which  it  has  been 
held  in  bondage;  but  it  will  not  be  in  the 
lucubrations  of  speculative  philosophers 
that  it  will  find  relief.  The  only  test  of 
the  value  of  knowledge  of  this  description 
is  in  the  life  which  it  produces. 

If  intellectual  culture  invariably  pro- 
duced the  highest  moral  results,  there 
might  be  something  to  be  said  for  it. 
But  in  practice  we  do  not  find  the  centres 
of  civilization  morally  so  much  in  advance 
of  less  enlightened  countries,  that  we  can 
be  encouraged  to  believe  in  the  effect  of 
knowledge  p.er  se  as  a  remedy  for  the 
moral  disease  of  the  world.     The  Jews  of 
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Barnc  ^^,  so  far  as  a  sincere  acting  up  to 
their  highest  moral  convictions  is  con- 
cerned, are  probably  more  conscientious 
than  those  of  either  Petticoat  Lane  or 
Mayfair — and  true  religion  consists  not 
in  a  high  condition  of  intellectual  enlight- 
enment, but  in  being  thoroughly  honest 
and  uncompromising  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  soul, 
even  though  ft  be  a  groping  one  deprived 
of  intellectual  culture.  Civilization  does 
not  tend  to  this  uncompromising  honesty, 
but  rather  to  that  sham  of  it  which  has  a 
distinctly  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  char- 
acter. Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  even 
superstition  has  its  uses,  —  and  while 
there  is  something  infinitely  pathetic  in 
the  blind  groping  or  unreasoning  obedi- 
ence of  a  conscience  misled  by  supersti- 
tion, there  is  more  ground  for  solid  hope 
than  in  one  which  has  been  deadened  by 
a  release  from  all  moral  restraints,  ex- 
cepting such  as  have  been  suggested  by 
an  enlightened  and  selfish  expediency. 
The  Chassidim,  like  the  bigoted  sects 
among  Christians,  and  especially  among 
Romanists,  cling  to  the  ceremonials  and 
superstitions  of  their  religion,  because 
they  dread  the  spread  of  that  rationalism 
to  which  the  Jew  is  especially  susceptible. 
And  while  they  admit  that  it  may  make 
him.  a  more  successful  man,  and  possibly 
a  happier  one,  because  it  tends  to  remove 
causes  of  persecution,  and  enables  him  to 
assimilate  more  easily  with  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives  —  experience  has 
not  proved  that  it  improves  his  morality. 
That  there  is  much  need  among  the  Jews 
of  religious  reform  is  however  admitted 
amongst  the  most  orthodox.  Conversing 
not  long  since  with  an  Eastern  Jew, 
learned  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbalah, 
upon  the  existing  state  of  Islam,  he 
maintained  tliat  its  present  decaying  con- 
dition arose  largely  from  the  fact  that 
Mohammedans  had  fallen  away  from  the 
original  conception  of  their  religion  ;  and 
to  my  surprise  he  went  on  to  say,  "The 
same  has  been  the  case  with  Christians 
and  with  Jews  ;  all  three  religions  need  a 
reform.  And  it  is  certain  that  if  Moham- 
med, Christ,  and  Moses  were  to  reappear 
upon  earth,  they  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
claim this  fact,"  The  elements  of  this  re- 
form, he  maintained,  were  to  be  found  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  Kabbalah,  which 
Western  Jews  have  long  since  repudiated 
as  a  study.  To  find  a  group  of  Jews  who 
still  devote  themselves  to  the  examination 
of  its  esoteric  philosophy,  we  have  to  go 
to  Baghdad,  where  the  most  learned  of 
the  sect  are  congregated.   Thus  do  the  ex- 


tremes meet;  and  thus,  while  we  find  Mr. 
Franzos,  who  represents  the  most  enlight- 
ened thought  of  his  modern  co-religion- 
ists, calling  out  for  reform  from  his  point 
of  view,  does  the  same  cry  issue  from  a 
band  of  mystics,  representing  what  he 
would  call  the  superstitions  of  the  Dark 
Ages. 

It  has  been  this  instinct  for  a  reform 
which  miffht  be  found  under  new  condi- 
tions,  which  has  given  rise  throughout 
Russia  and  Roumania  to  that  agitation  ia 
favor  of  a  return  to  the  Holy  Land,  which 
has  attained  during  this  year  such  large 
proportions.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  the  Western  Jews  who  have  shown 
themselves  opposed  to  this  movement 
maintain,  that  the  result  of  such  an  ex- 
odus would  be  an  increase  of  rabbinical 
influence,  and  a  lapse  into  the  bondage  of 
a  still  narrower  superstition  than  that  by 
which  the  Eastern  Jews  are  already  held. 
Exactly  the  opposite  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced by  their  emancipation  from  the 
social  and  political  thraldom  in  which 
they  are  now  enslaved  in  Russia  and 
Roumania. 

So  long  as  an  independent  national  ex- 
istence is  denied  to  the  Jews,  so  long  will 
they  cling  to  the  prejudices  which  have 
kept  them  separate  as  a  people  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  world.  It  has  been 
due  to  that  very  tenacity  of  ancient  ob- 
servances, to  that  rigid  adherence  to  cer- 
emonial rites,  which  Mr.  Franzos  so 
bitterly  deprecates,  that  they  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  distinct  racial  char- 
acter amid  all  vicissitudes  and  all  perse- 
cutions ;  but  once  secure  for  them  an 
independent  national  existence,  and  the 
moral  emancipation  will  follow  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  And  I  know  rabbis  Of  the 
Chassidim  who  would  be  the  first  to  give 
it  its  impetus;  but  it  would  not  necessa- 
rily be  in  the  direction  of  the  modern 
rationalism.  There  is  room  in  the  East 
for  a  higher  moral  growth  which  siiould 
correspond  with,  and  even  avail  itself  of, 
the  higher  intellectual  growth  of  the 
West;  and  it  is  to  a  new  nationality  — 
the  only  nationality  in  the  world  whose 
name  possesses  a  purely  religious  signifi- 
cation —  that  we  must  look  for  this  devel- 
opment. Any  scheme  for  the  solution  of 
the  Jewish  difficulty  which  tends  to  break 
down  the  barriers  separating  the  Jews 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  until  they  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  nation  apart, 
and  are  strong  and  united  enough  mate- 
rially to  evolve  into  new  and  higher  moral 
and  social  conditions,  must  inevitably 
tend  to  frustrate  this  consummation. 
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It  is  not  to  those  scattered  broadcast 
over  America,  nor  to  the  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious classes  in  western  Europe,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  moral  regeneration  of 
the  race.  The  tendency  there  is  all  in 
the  opposite  direction  :  it  is  to  the  assim- 
ilation of  their  ideas  intellectually  with 
the  rational,  and  what  is  called  the  *'  ad- 
vanced," thought  of  Christendom.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  tendency,  I  may  men- 
tion the  formation  of  a  Jewish  sect  in  the 
French  colony  of  Algiers,  who  style  them- 
selves "  les  libres  penseurs  Israelites," 
and  who  outraged  their  fellow-Jews,  and 
inaugurated  their  free-thought,  by  giving 
a  banquet  on  the  solemn  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. 

The  Judaism  of  to-day  [writes  a  Western 
Jew,  lamenting  the  religions  indifference  of  his 
co-religionists]  to  the  great  majority  of  its  ad- 
herents, is  nothing  more  than  a  tribal  bond 
worn  for  social  purposes.  They  are  born 
Jews  and  remain  Jews,,  simply  for  fear  of  being 
ostracised  by  their  friends. and  relations.  They 
cluster  round  Judaism  like  barnacles  round  a 
ship's  keel,  but  are  no  more  Jews,  if  judged 
by  Rabbinical  Judaism  —  which,  I  suppose,  is 
our  Index  —  than  the  barnacles  are  sailors,  if 
judged  by  the  Admiralty  code.  In  fact,  Juda- 
ism is  observed  by  the  many  just  as  it  suits  the 
individual.* 

At  the  same  time,  the  discussion  to 
which  Mr.  Claude  Montefiore's  recent 
paper  has  given  rise  in  Jewish  circles, 
affords  ample  evidence  of  the  craving 
which  exists  among  the  more  earnest 
minds  in  the  West  for  such  an  adaptation 
of  the  spirit  of  their  creed  as  should 
meet  the  aspirations  of  their  co-religion- 
ists ;  and  if  any  assurance  could  be  given 
them  that  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
race  from  the  countries  of  their  bondage 
to  the  land  of  their  ancestors  would  really 
result  in  a  religious  development  which 
should  benefit  humanity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  among  Western  Jews  and 
Christians  the  strongest  possible  encour- 
agement and  support  would  be  given  to 
a  movement  in  tliis  direction.  At  pres- 
ent they  have  no  assurance  that  condi- 
tions exist  under  which  any  such  new 
nationality  could  be  created  successfully, 
nor,  if  it  were  created,  that  the  moral  and 
religious  results  would  be  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  predict. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  shall 
probably  not  have  to  wait  above  a  year 
for  a  complete  revolution  in  the  con- 
stituent national  elements  in  the  East. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  England  means 

*  Jewish  Chronicle,  Oct.  6,  1882. 


the  disintegration  of  the  Asiatic  domin 
ions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     If  Egypt 
becomes   independent  of   Turkey,  it  be 
comes  the  leading  independent  Arab  state 
—  the   country   destined    to   lead  a   Pan 
Arabic    movement  against   the   Ottoman 
power  —  a  movement  which,  according  to 
a    prophecy    current     throughout     north 
Africa,  is  destined  to  spread  from  one  T. 
to  the  other  —  from  Tangiers  in  Morocco 
to  Tripoli  in  Syria.     That  one  of  the  first 
countries  which   must  be  affected  by  an 
independent    Egypt    is    Palestine,    which 
lies>-on  its  borders,  is  certain  ;  that  it  must 
of  necessity  become  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  destinies  of  the   adjoining  countries 
must    turn,   is    no   less   self-evident.     As 
our  policy  in  Egypt  develops,  —  as,  under 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  it  is  inev- 
itably bound  to  develop,  the  assurances 
of    the    government    notwithstanding, — 
with    the    virtual    administration    of    the 
country  by  England,  the  national  suscep- 
tibilities  of    France,    Russia,    and    Italy, 
already  strained  almost  beyond  bearing, 
will   find    active   expression.     Compensa- 
tions will  be  demanded  which  must  infal- 
libly be    the  prelude    to   conferences,  or 
wars,  or  both  ;  when  the  European  pow- 
ers will  have  to  consider  French  claims 
in  regard  to  Syria,  Italian  claims  to  Tri- 
poli, Russian  claims  to  Armenia,  and  the 
problem  of  Palestine  and  the  holy  places 
will  present  itself  as  the  first  for  solution. 
We  shall  not  therefore  have  long  to  wait 
before  the  fate  of  Palestine  will  become  a 
burning  European  question,  and  it  is  in 
anticipation  of  this  contingency  that  it  is 
desirable  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
familiarized  with  the  idea  —  the  only  one 
which  will    probably  be  found    practical 
regard  being  had  to  the  jealousies  exist- 
ing among  European  powers  on  the  sul 
ject, — of    neutralizing    the    Holy    Lan( 
under   a    European    guarantee.      But  foi 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  it  shouh 
be  erected  into  a  nationality;  and  this,  ii 
the  absence  of  any  local  population  worth] 
the   name,  can   only  become  possible  bj 
the  transference  to  it  of  the  race  to  whoi 
it  formerly  belonged. 

The  sacred  associations  which  are  at-^ 
tached    to    this    consummation    naturally 
here  present  themselves,  as  they  exist  s( 
strongly  both  among  Jews  and  Christians 
that   they   cannot    be   disregarded,  if  vv( 
would   consider   the   question    in    all    its 
bearings.     It  is  singular  that  while  I  have' 
found  among  Western  Jews  an  inclination 
to  shrink  from  this  aspect  of  the  subject, 
and  even  to  oppose  a  movement  tending 
to  a  reoccupation  of  their  own  country  by 
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the  Jews,  on  the  ground  that  Providence 
does  not  need  human  instruments  to  carry 
out  his  designs  —  in  itself  a  fallacy — I 
have  found  no  such  feeling  among  Eastern 
Jews,  who  all  recognize  the  fact  that  if 
Palestine  is  to  be  reoccupied,  it  must  be 
by  their  own  efforts.  The  circumstance 
that  the  Bible  contains  prophecies  pre- 
dicting such  a  restoration  has  indeed  been 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  urged  by 
enlightened  Jews  why  it  should  not  be 
attempted  by  practical  organizations  in  a 
rational  manner.  According  to  them,  God 
will  bring  it  about  in  his  own  way,  and  at 
his  own  lime,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  sit  still  and  wait.  I  should  rather  have 
expected  to  have  heard  this  not  very  en- 
lightened view  propounded  by  a  fanatical 
member  of  the  Chassidim;  but  quite  the 
contrary,  they  are  fully  prepared  to  act  in 
the  matter  as  reasonable  beings,  and  do 
not  expect  miracles  to  be  performed  in 
their  behalf  —  at  least,  none  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject 
have  such  an  anticipation.  The  fact  that 
prophecies  on  the  subject  exist,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  add  weight  to  the 
suggestions  which  I  have  here  ventured 
to  offer,  and  which  would  hold  good 
whether  they  existed  or  not.  A-Western 
Jew;once  remarked  to  me  that  Christians 
looked  in  the  Ijible,  found  a  prophecy,  and 
then  said,  "Oh,  here  is  a  prophecy,  let  us 
go  and  fulfil  it."  The  converse  of  this 
proposition,  which  was  the  one  apparently 
acted  upon  by  my  friend,  is,  "  Oh,  here  is 
a  prophecy,  dont  let  us  go  and  do  this 
thing,  for  fear  if  we  do,  we  shall  fulfil  it," 
—  and  so  he  set  his  face  against  any  ef- 
fort to  restore  the  Jewish  race  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  only  sound  and  safe  way  to 
look  at  the  question  is  irrespective  alto- 
gether of  what  may  be  the  human  inter- 
pretation of  mystical  utterances  fifteen 
hundred  years  old;  and,  if  it  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  try  and  accomplish  it.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  religious  motive  based  upon  the  in- 
terpretation of  certain  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture operates  strongly  in  the  minds  of  a 
certain  class  of  Christians  who  have  inter- 
ested themselves  in  the  movement,  no 
less  than  with  a  certain  class  of  Jews.  I 
have  heard  a  sermon  preached  in  a  Chris- 
tian church  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish 
restoration  to  Palestine,  on  the  same  text 
taken  from  a  chapter  in  Isaiah  which  I 
have  heard  read  in  a  Jewish  synagogue  in 
Galicia,  upon  which  the  rabbi  preached  a 
sermon  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  the 
Christian  priest;  and  I  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  that  far  less  scruple  existed 


among  the  orthodox  about  taking  money 
to  assist  the  movement  than  among  the 
Western  Jews,  —  but  this  no  doubt  arises 
largely  from  the  fact  that  the  former  are 
apparently  so  much  more  eager  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  prophecy  than  the 
latter,  that  they  wisely  refrain  from  look- 
ing a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  I  have 
found  among  them,  nevertheless,  strong 
suspicious  of  conversion  projects  underly- 
ing Christian  munificence  in  this  matter, 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  consider- 
ing the  aggressive  tendency  of  certain 
missionary  societies,  and  the  means  which 
are  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  which 
have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge,  for 
making  converts;  and  this  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  persons  opposed  to  the 
movement  to  alarm  their  co-religionists  — 
as  it  appears  to  me,  quite  unnecessarily. 
If  there  were  any  moral  obligation  in- 
cumbent upon  Jews  forming  a  colony 
with  the  assistance  of  Christian  funds  to 
become  Christians,  subscriptions  from 
Christians  to  the  Mansion-House  Com- 
mittee and  other  relief  associations  for 
the  refugees  the  other  day  should  have 
been  refused.  A  colony  of  forty-five  fam- 
ilies has  already  been  organized  by  the 
"Syrian  Colonization  Fund,"  of  which 
the  president,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  is  also 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion 
of  the  Jews.  At  the  request  of  the  rabbi, 
his  lordship  purchased  for  the  colony  a  , 
handsomely  bound  scroll  of  the  law, 
which,  in  his  unavoidable  absence,  was 
presented  to  the  rabbi  by  Lady  Strang- 
ford,  and  the  former  on  the  occasion  read 
an  appropriate  chapter  in  Hebrew  from 
the  Bible.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
rabbi  of  a  highly  orthodox  congregation, 
receiving  on  behalf  of  that  congregation 
a  copy  of  the  Torah  from  the  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  is  an  extremely  novel  and  most  sig- 
nificant event.  If  no  conversions  result 
from  it  — and  it  rests  with  the  Jews  them- 
selves to  see  that  they  don't  —  a  very 
valuable  precedent  will  have  been  created, 
which  will  go  far  to  destroy  the  existing 
prejudice  against  taking  subscriptions 
from  Christians  for  the  establishment  of 
Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine. 

It  is  likely,  hovvever,  that  this  colony, 
which  is  to  be  established  in  north  Syria, 
together  with  another  consisting  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  families,  organ- 
ized by  the  Central  Committee  of  Rou- 
mania,  representing  forty-nine  sub-com- 
mittees, and  which  has  started  for  land 
selected  for  them  on  the  plain  of  Hottin, 
near  Lake  Tiberias;  and  a  third,  the  land 
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for  which  has  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Lewontin,  president  of  the  Russian  Soci- 
ety of  the  "Advanced  Guard;"  and  a 
fourth,  consisting  of  Russian  students, 
who  have  selected  land  in  Syria,  —  will 
all  find  serious  obstacles  thrown  in  their 
way  by  the  Turkish  government,  which  is 
firmly  opposed  to  colonization  in  any  part 
of  Syria  or  Palestine.  And  it  is  not  until 
the  changes  to  which  I  have  alluded  alter 
entirely  the  existing  conditions,  that  in 
my  opinion  any  colony  should  be  at- 
tempted to  be  established  in  either  of 
those  countries,  for  fear  of  their  being 
overtaken  by  disaster,  in  the  by  no  means 
improbable  event  of  this  region  becoming 
a  theatre  of  war. 

In  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
question,  —  whether,  supposing  these 
changes  to  have  taken  place,  and  a  Jewish 
nationality  located,  it  would  develop  new 
moral  and  religious  life? — I  would  ask 
those  familiar  with  the  Ghettos  of  eastern 
Europe  whether  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  them  transferred  in  all  their  hideous 
squalor  to  the  land  of  promise  ?  whether, 
when  they  felt  that  the  day  of  their  des- 
tiny had  arrived,  a  new  spirit  would  not 
seize  their  crushed  and  long-suppressed 
inhabitants?  whether,  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  new-born  national  existence,  a 
new  life  would  not  be  infused  into  them, 
under  the  stimulus  of  which  the  whole 
habits  of  their  existence,  which  have,  in 
fact,  grown  out  of  the  exigencies  of  their 
position,  would  become  revolutionized? 
and  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  enjoy  this  material  freedom  without  the 
impetus  to  a  corresponding  moral  eman- 
cipation ?  whether  the  new-found  energies, 
which  would  have  to  be  called  out  in  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  country,  in  the  creation  of  an  admin- 
istration, in  the  expansion  of  commercial 
enterprise,  would  still  submit  to  the  rab- 
binical trammels  which  Mr.  Franzos  so 
eloquently  describes?  Can  he  imagine 
that  when  this  young  nationality  was 
framing  its  laws,  it  would  take  those  of 
the  Ghetto  of  Barnow  without  reforming 
them  ? 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Mosaic  law  is, 
that  it  is  at  once  a  religious  and  an  ad- 
ministrative system,  applicable  to  the 
conditions  which  existed  twenty-four  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Is  it  likely,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  new  nationality  will  attempt 
to  apply  it  literally  now;  or,  on  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  its  very  essence  is  religious, 
that  it  will  leave  out  the  religious  element 
altogether,  and  not  rather  that,  keeping 
its   religious  basis,  they  will   seek  so  to 


adapt  and  modify  it  as  to  suit  existing 
conditions?  And  what  will  this  amount 
to  but  religious  reform  ?  —  and  more  than 
this,  a  religious  reform  founded  upon  the 
truest  principles?  In  this  "  Jewdom " 
possesses  the  great  advantage  over  Chris- 
tendom, that  it  does  not,  like  the  latter, 
draw  a  wide  distinction  between  secular 
and  religious  life,  but  makes  them  insep- 
arable. In  Christendom  laws  are  made 
for  the  protection  of  society  irrespective 
of  any  sacred  code  —  upon  principles  of 
enlightened  selfishness.  But  the  Jews 
believe  that  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
daily  lives  are  from  God,  to  such  an  ex- 
tentt*that,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  com- 
plaint made  against  them  in  this  very 
Podolia  of  which  Mr.  Franzos  writes  is, 
that  where  the  laws  of  the  land  conflict 
with  their  own  code,  they  obey  the  latter. 
In  their  struggle  to  evolve  a  religious 
code  in  consonance  with  that  delivered  to 
them  by  Moses,  but  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  exigencies  of  the  present  day,  what 
more  likely  than  that,  in  their  -search  for 
divine  guidance,  they  should  evolve  a 
new  and  higher  ethical  standard  which 
should  be  the  rule  of  their  daily  lives? 
and  what  other  nationality  exists  of  whom 
the  same  conjecture  can  be  made?  It 
remains,  of  course,  merely  a  conjecture, 
but  it  is  one  based  upon  possibilities  such 
as  are  supplied  by  no  other  race  in  the 
world.  Therefore  I  say,  that  given  tlie 
political  chances  of  this  new  nationality 
becoming  the  only  practical  solution  open 
to  Europe  of  a  great  difficulty;  and  given 
the  especial  moral  conditions  owing  to  the 
Jewish  application  of  divine  laws  to  daily 
life  under  which  it  must  of  necessity  be 
founded,  —  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
Jew  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  people  at 
heart  —  nay,  more,  of  every  man  who  is 
animated  by  the  love  of  humanity  —  to 
consider  whether  this  is  a  subject  from 
which  he  can  lightly  turn  aside,  or  whether 
it  may  not,  in  fact,  be  so  pregnant  with 
momentous  issues  to  society  at  large,  that 
those  who  are  penetrated  with  their  im- 
portance should  shrink  from  no  sacrifices 
in  order  to  bring  it  about. 

That  the  best  Jewish  minds  are  much 
exercised  on  this  subject  of  reform  is 
clear,  not  merely  from  Mr.  Franzos's 
book,  and  from  Mr.  Montefiore's  article, 
but  from  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  in  America.  Here, 
however,  owing  to  the  conditions  under 
which  it  has  been  attempted,  the  nature 
of  the  surroundings  and  the  exigencies 
of  existence  which  Jews  are  called  upon 
to  meet,  it  has  proved  worse  than  an  utter 
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failure,  and  has  only  resulted  in  a  ten- 
dency towards  gross  materialism  and 
infidelity.  The  AmericaJi  Hebrew^  a  lead- 
ing New  York  Jewish  newspaper,  in  an 
article  on  this  subject  headed  "A  New 
Departure,"  writes  as  follows:  — 

At  last  European  Jews  seem  to  awaken  to 
the  fact  that  Judaism  is  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  toy  to  be  used  with  childish  caprice,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fossil  fit  only  to  be  placed  in 
a  museum  of  antiquities,  but  rather  a  Hving 
reality,  which  has  entered,  and  must  continue 
to  enter,  into  the  lives  of  men  and  women, 
making  them  better  for  its  entrance.  The 
Jetvish  Ch>'OHtcle,'w\i\ch.  voices  the  best  Jewish 
thought  of  Europe,  finally  realizes  that  much 
of  the"Shuichan  Aruch"has  outlived  itself, 
and  must  be  remodelled  to  suit  the  demands 
of  our  modern  life.  In  this  conclusion  the 
Chronicle  is  in  unison  with  American  He- 
brews—  at  least,  those  who  desire  more  the 
permanent  weal  of  Judaism  than  the  temporary 
convenience  of  Jews ;  and  with  the  Chronicle 
to  lead  the  movement,  it  will  acquire  an  acces- 
sion of  strength  everywhere.  Two  facts  stare 
us  in  the  face  with  a  pertinacity  that  will  not 
down.  The  first  of  these  is  that  the  so-called 
Reform  movement  is  a  failure  ;  that  it  does 
not  prevent  an  alienation  from  Judaism  of  the 
flower  of  our  Jewish  youth  ;  that  they  who 
should  constitute  our  bone  and  sinew  have  not 
been  brought  into  accord  with  us  either  in 
thought  or  deed.  The  other  is,  that  fossilized 
Judaism  is  as  repugnant  to  cultured  Jews  as 
reform  is  insufficient  and  illogical.  Between 
these  two  facts,  and  while  the  ministers  of 
each  party  are  widening  the  schism,  Judaism 
is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  the  hearts,  and  minds 
of  the  young.  In  New  York,  however  it  may 
be  elsewhere,  every  infidel  orator  draws  a 
larger  attendance  of  Jews  than  any  synagogue 
or  temple.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
This  picture  is  true,  and  the  sooner  we  un- 
derstand it  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  The 
remedy  can  lie  only  in  a  readaptation  of  Juda- 
ism—  a  reform,  not  only  of  ritual,  which  is 
secondary,  but  a  fundamental  reform  as  broad 
and  compreliensive'  as  the  spirit  of  Judaism 
will  permit  —  a  reform  which  shall  make  Juda- 
ism really  progressive.  The  time  is  past  for 
haphazard  destruction.  We  must  have,  and 
speedily,  else  will  it  be  too  late,  a  convention 
of  Jewish  scholars  who  shall  represent  all  Ju- 
daism, who  must  consider  the  transitory  state 
in  which  we  now  are,  and  must  legislate  wisely 
and  well  if  Judaism  shall  maintain  its  historic 
place. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Jews,  on  the 
one  hand,  calling  for  "a  fundamental  re- 
form as  broad  and  comprehensive  as  the 
spirit  of  Judaism  will  permit,"  and  admit- 
ting, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  reform 
which  has  been  attempted  in  a  country 


where  the  laws  for  daily  life  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  a  divine  origin,  is  "  insuffi- 
cient and  illogical,"  and  that  "  in  New 
York,  however  it  may  be  elsewhere, 
every  infidel  orator  draws  a  larger  atten- 
dance of  Jews  than  any  synagogue  or 
temple."  And  yet,  on  the  ground  that 
Russian  Jews  needed  enlightenment  and 
civilizing,  more  than  twenty  thousand  of 
them  were  sent  by  their  western  co-reli- 
gionists to  be  scattered  over  the  United 
States,  to  pick  up  advanced  ideas  from 
the  lips  of  the  infidel  orators  here  alluded 
to.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  effort  was  not  one  of  a 
perfectly  pure  and  disinterested  philan- 
thropy. If  it  was  mistaken,  the  error 
arose  from  an  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  which  were  awaiting  the 
emigrants,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
which  so  many  hundreds  have  been  re- 
turning. But  when  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle above  quoted  suggests,  as  the  machin- 
ery for  this  much-needed  reform,  "a 
convention  of  Jewish  scholars,  who  shall 
represent  all  Judaism,"  he  makes  as  great 
a  mistake  as  his  co-religionists  who  sent 
the  refugees  to  America,  if  he  thinks  that 
such  a  convention  will  make  "Judaism 
a  living  reality,  which  has  entered,  and 
must  enter  into  the  lives  of  men  and 
women,  making  them  better  for  its  en- 
trance." Erudition  does  not  necessarily 
make  good  living;  moral  needs  are  not  to 
be  met  by  scholastic  learning.  It  is  in 
the  effort  of  social  reconstruction  that 
these  daily  experiences  occur  which  tell 
people  what  their  moral  needs  are.  An 
ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound  of 
theory  in  such  matters  ;  and  in  the  strug- 
gle consequent  upon  the  evolution  of  a 
new  nationality,  based  upon  a  religious 
moral  code,  will  be  acquired  such  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  incorporate  morality  in  the 
daily  lives  of  men,  as  no  convention  of 
scholars  collected  from  all  the  countries 
of  Christendom  could  ever  imagine  or 
suggest.  Therefore  I  again  insist  that 
the  great  panacea  for  the  race  is  to  throw 
it  upon  its  own  national  instincts  and  reli- 
gious aspirations,  and  to-trust  to  these  for 
developing  a  higher  moral  and  social 
life  in  accordance  with  its  industrial,  po- 
litical, and  administrative  requirements. 
Let  this  conviction  be  shared  in  by  those 
who  now,  by  their  great  wealth,  mainly 
control  the  destinies  of  the  people,  and 
they  will  have  it  in  their  power  ere  long  to 
inaugurate  a  reform  which  shall  be  neither 
*•  insufficient  nor  illosrical," 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
RESEMBLANCES    IN   LITERATURE. 

FiTZOSBORNE  has  somevvhere  said  that 
modern  Latin  poems  put  him  in  mind  of 
Harlequin's  snuff,  collected  by  borrowing 
a  pinch  from  each  man  he  met,  and  re- 
tailed to  his  customers  under  the  pom- 
pous title  of  "Tabac  de  milles  fleurs." 
In  recurring  to  classical  authors,  gentle- 
men of  F^itzosborne's  day  had  the  prece- 
dent of  Tacitus,  full  of  reminiscences  of 
Horace's  odes,  or  in  their  own  country 
and  in  verse  of  George  Herbert,  whose 
"  Pro  Supplici  Evan^elicoriim  Ministro- 
rum  in  An^lid  "  regularly  winds  up  with 
a  Horatian  phrase.  But  in  each  of  these 
precedents  there  was  something  that 
should  have  warned  modern  snuff-makers 
they  were  not  to  be  haphazard  followed. 
Tacitus  has  snipped  his  pinches,  but 
without  detriment  to  the  thought  he  was 
already  working  out,  so  that  they  have 
dropped  into  his  composition  and  become 
part  of  it.  And  for  Herbert,  though 
something  akin  might  readily  be  urged, 
his  poached  particles  were  probably  in- 
tended rather  to  show  that  he  had  been 
visitant  in  the  high  regions  whence  they 
came,  than  to  throw  ridicule  and  satire  on 
even  the  author  of  the  "  Anti-Tami-Cami- 
Categoria."  Still,  in  these  cases,  as  the 
granicules  of  now  milder,  now  more  pun- 
gent snuff  passed  from  the  hands  of  men 
not  ashamed  to  lend  into  and  through 
Harlequin's,  and  took  their  place  in  Har- 
lequin's box,  moulded  into  the  tabac,  just 
as  his  plastic  wit  adjudged,  so  with  Taci- 
tus, and  in  a  fair  sense  with  Herbert; 
what  they  have  taken  has  become  their 
own,  been  gathered  of  their  own  diligence, 
sifted  and  arranged  by  their  own  intellec- 
tual powers,  and  presented  in  a  form 
indistinguishably  and  essentially  one. 
But  has  it  been  always  so?  The  propor- 
tion of  borrowed  matter  leads  one  to  fear 
not  —  to  fear  that  thought  and  imagery, 
asported  not  appropriated,  seized  but  un- 
assimilated,  have  been  used  where  the 
author's  concern  with  them  has  been 
nothing  more  than  that  they  are  included 
in  a  compilation,  whose  subscription  at- 
tests at  once  the  rifier  and  his  want  of 
skill.  And  why?  Merely  because  to  the 
copier  there  must  always  have  appeared, 
and  must  always  appear,  something  at- 
tractive in  what  he  reproduces;  while 
there  can  seldom  have  been,  and  can  sel- 
dom be,  the  fitness  arising  out  of  associ- 
ation with  his  immediate  subject  and 
context,  or  out  of  exact  harmony  with  the 
scope  of  thought  individually  his,  which 


alone  can  justify  the  reproduction.  Wher- 
ever beauty  or  power  is  seen,  let  the 
world  by  all  means  be  gladdened  by  its 
perpetuation  or  increase  —  and  through 
the  agency  of  him  whose  merit  it  is  .to 
have  perceived  the  beauty  or  the  power; 
but  will  the  world  be  «:laddened,  will  a 
right  be  wisely  exercised,  unless  there  is 
observed  conformity  to  a  principle  per- 
vading true  imitation  in,  not  literature 
alone,  but  all  the  arts? 

There  is  difficulty  in  the  precise  formu- 
larizing  of  the  principle,  but  its  nature  is 
readily  understood  ;  t!ie  thing  itself  is  not 
at  all  remote.  It  is  seen  crystallizing 
whatever  is  of  genius  in  the  sculptured 
Hercules  of  the  ancients  ;  in  the  painted 
Menippus  of  V'elasquez;  in  the  fugues  of 
Bach  ;  the  "  Barbier  de  Seville  "  of  Beau- 
marchais ;  or  in  the  garden  whose  culti- 
vated, luxuriant  richness  mocks  the  tu- 
tored bush  and  geometrical  parterre,  or 
the  h?imaii  pantomime,  or  such  a  parody 
as  Mr.  Calverley's  "Arcades  Ambo,"  or 
such  a  character  as  David  Copperfield,  or 
snch  maxims  as  Rochefoucauld's,  or  such 
descriptive  pieces  as  are  many  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's.  The  tiling  presented  may 
be  specific  —  instinct,  electric  with  the 
peculiar  and  the  individual  :  for  cogni- 
zance by  man  it  Must  have  form  ;  but  the 
production  is  not  worthy  if,  consciously 
or  unconsciously  —  the  unconsciousness 
is  often  nothing  less  than  the  rapidity  of 
genius  —  the  artist's  mind  has  not  dis- 
cerned and  proceeded  on  apt  generalisa- 
tion. There  is  indeed,  we  know,  a  some- 
thing which  passes  as  imitation,  and  has 
its  merit  and  mechanical  skill;  but  its 
unvarnished  name  is  copying.  And  it  is 
to  this  that  Aristotle  refers  when  in  his 
"Rhetoric"  he  says:  "Everything  is 
pleasant  which  has  been  correctly  imi- 
tated, although  the  original  object  of 
which  it  is  the  imitation  may  not  in  itself 
be  pleasant,  for  one  does  not  feel  pleasure 
on  that  account,  but  there  is  an  inference 
that  'this  means  that,'  and  thus  it  hap- 
pens we  learn  something." 

If,  then,  there  is  a  universal  principle 
that  imitation  in  all  the  arts  is  only  prop- 
erly carried  out  after  generalization  —  the 
particular  form  which  the  imitator  seeks 
as  his  exponent  being  determined  by  the 
thing  on  which  he  is  engaged  —  there  is 
importance,  no  doubt,  in  attention  to  it  in 
its  application  to  literature.  The  impor- 
tance lies  in  this:  that  since  in  the  orig- 
inal the  idea  will  be  found  embedded  in 
all  its  peculiarities,  if  the  writer  is  unable 
to  perform  the  generalization,  and  fix  the 
expression  proper  to  the  place  in  which 
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he  uses  the  idea,  his  different  context  will 
give  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer  he 
copies,  no  longer  modified  by  their  proper 
context,  an  exago^eration,  with  this  result 
—  that  instead  of  idealization,  the  issue 
of  highest  genius,  there  will  be  unin- 
tended caricature,  the  hardly  yielding  evi- 
dence of  inability  or  carelessness.  Should 
we,  in  what  follows,  not  recurrently  apply 
the  rule  now  stated,  it  will  be  merely  be- 
cause we  are  of  no  doubt  that  the  wit  of 
the  reader  will  unerringly  apply  it,  and 
thus  give  its  true  connection  to  what  may 
seem  somewhat  out  of  joint. 

Rapin  says  of  Terence,  who  himself  is 
modest,  — 

Qui  bene  vertendo,  et  eas  discribendo  male 
Ex  Graecis  bonis,  Latinas  fecit  non  bonas,  — 

that  he  wrote  in  a  manner  "  et  si  natu- 
relle,  et  si  judicieuse,  que  de  copie  il  est 
devenue  origine."  This  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  Boileau  has  affirmed  con- 
cerning writers  who  revolve  forever  about 
themselves,  "  D'un  original  on  fait  une 
copie."  But  the  ratio  of  the  dicta  is  one. 
And  it  is  in  closest  harmony,  as  well  with 
the  enunciated  proposition  as  with  the 
rule  of  Condillac,  that  the  art  of  writing 
well  consists  in  tolerating  nothing  which 
is  not  in  association  with  what  precedes. 
Take  an  example.  Cowley,  in  what  he 
conceived  and  misconceived  to  be  his 
masterpiece,  is  laboring  to  impress  upon 
us  the  bottomlessness  of  the  bottomless 
abyss.     It  is,  he  says, 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unflecht  tempests  lie, 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try. 

Now  what  does  Young,  so  many  of  whose 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  had  been  by  others 
already  brought  to  the  light  of  day,  make 
of  this.''  Why,  careless  of  sublimity,  he 
bids  us  "  elance  our  thought  " 

above  the  caves 
"Where    infant   tempests   wait    their  growing 

wings, 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar. 

It  had  served  equally  well  if,  bidding  one 
examine  a  star,  he  had  desired  him  to 
look  above  the  ditch.  The  example,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  to  be  lost.  There  was 
nothing  very  meritorious  in  Cowley's  per- 
formance, however  it  may  compare  with 
Young's;  and  this  Dryden  perceived.  In 
his  "  Macflecknoe  "  he  accordingly  throws 
it  into  ridicule  :  — 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  formed,  and  future  heroes 

bred  ; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry, 
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Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try, 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  mistaking  the  parody  for 
serious  poetry,  big  with  thought  and  pre- 
diction, transferred  it  to  her  rhymes  ad- 
dressed to  some  grammar  school:  — 

Its  modest  front  it  rears, 
A  nursery  of  men  for  future  years  ; 
Here  infant  bards  and  embryo  statesmen  lie, 
And  unfledged  poets  short  excursions  try,  — 

unless,  indeed,  she  was  in  part  inspired 
by  Shenstone's  "  Schoolmistress  :  "  — 

Nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  fruits  appear  ! 
E'en  now  sagacious  foresight  points  to  show 
A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here, 
And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo, 
Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e'er  be  so, 
As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  that  ne'er  shall 
die  !* 

Ah  !  would  that  writers  would  bear  in 
mind  the  advice  given  by  Swift  in  his 
"  Letter  to  a  Young  Poet  "  !  Do  you  not 
use  the  ancients  "  as  unlucky  lads  do  their 
old  fathers,  and  make  no  conscience  of 
picking  their  pockets  and  pillaging  them* 
Your  business  is  not  to  steal  from  them^ 
but  to  improve  upon  them,  and  make  their 
sentiments  your  own,  which  is  an  effect 
of  great  judgment,  and  thought  difficult, 
yet  very  possible,  without  the  scurvy  im- 
putation of  filching.  For  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, though  I  light  my  candle  at  my 
neighbor's  fire,  that  does  not  alter  the 
property,  or  make  the  wick,  the  wax,  or 
the  flame,  or  the  whole  candle,  less  my 
own."  The  distinction  is  just.  The  doc- 
trine of  traduction,  ?//  lumen  dc  luniine^ 
applies  not  only  to  souls.  One  does  not 
object  when  Ben  Jonson  sings, — 

I  sent  thee  late  a  rosy  wreathe. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  only  breathe. 

And  sent  it  back  to  me. 
Since  which  it  grows  and  smells,  I  swear, 

Not  of  itself,  but  thee, 

because  Martial  had  more  tersely  said, — 

Intactas,  quare  mittis  mihi.  Polio,  coronas? 
A  te  vexatas  malo  tenere  rosa. 

But  here  the  song  has  its  entirety;  the 
one  thought  makes  it.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  any  awkward,  unprepared  senti- 
ment —  so  suggestive  of  adoption  from  an 
outside  source.  But  when  it  is  otherwise 
—  that  is,  suggestive  —  a  single  instance, 
all  the   better  if  free   from  any  biassing 

*  Isaac  Disraeli  thought  there  was  more  than  casual 
likeness  between  this  passage  of  Shenstone  and  the  re- 
flection in  Gray's  "  Elegy"  —  "  Some  mute,  inglorious 
Milton  here  may  rest,"  etc. 
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contention  of  mere  plagiarism,  makes 
plain.  In  Mrs.  Edward  Liddell's  recently 
published  "Songs  in  Minor  Keys" — a 
volume  cheerful  in  its  simplicity,  and 
with  a  power  of  peering  beneath  the  sur- 
face, especially  in  natural  objects  —  is  a 
piece  called  "  The  Outlook."  The  second 
verse  runs  thus  :  — 

On  the  old  window-sill  she  leans, 

Her  warm  hands  pressed  upon  the  stone ; 

The  tall  carnations  breathe  their  prayer 

Of  fragrance  on  the  evening  air, 

And  soon  for  Day  the  skies  shall  weep, 

Passed  gently  to  the  realms  of  sleep. 

To  the  last  two  lines  it  has  been  objected, 
and  properly,  that  ''the  bright  sky  of 
starlight  does  not  weep  for  a  bright  day 
passed,  nor  is  it  in  any  sense  appropriate 
to  the  subject  of  the  picture  to  represent 
the  sky  as  likely  to  weep  for  the  passing 
of  the  day."  But  what,  so  far  as  the 
authoress  is  concerned,  was  the  true  cause 
of  this  blemish,  has  not  been  perceived. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  image  of  the 
lines  is  borrowed.  In  the  ninth  book  of 
"Paradise  Lost,"  Milton  has  this  beauti- 
ful thought :  — 

Sky  lowered,  and,  mutt'ring  thunder,  some  sad 

drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original, 

which  Wordsworth  (of  nice  acquaintance 
with  whose  writings  Mrs.  Liddell  discov- 
ers many  instances),  in  contrasting  im- 
agination and  fancy,  opposes  to  a  conceit 
attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield:  — 

The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun  ; 
They're  the  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the 
sun. 

But  this  mode  of  transplantation  is  prac- 
tised in  respect  of  nothing  more  than  the 
simile.  At  times  the  foreign  flower  (or 
shrub)  is  so  tended  as  to  appear  indige- 
nous ;  at  others  it  attracts,  but  only  to  its 
withered  life :  better  far  were  it  that,  un- 
seen forever,  it  had  shed  its  leaves  about 
its  native  bed.  All  this  is  illustrated  in 
the  history,  previous  and  subsequent,  of 
that  celebrated  passage  in  the  *'  Essay  on 
Criticism,"  which  concludes,  — 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise. 

"The  comparison," says  Samuel  Johnson, 
*'of  a  student's  progress  in  the  sciences 
with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the 
Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  English 
poetry  can  show.  .  .  .  [It]  has  no  useless 
parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture  by 
itself;  it  makes  the  foregoing  position 
better  understood,  and  enables  it  to  take 


faster  hold  on  the  attention  ;  it  assists 
the  apprehension  and  elevates  the  fancy." 
As,  Warton  pointed  out,  the  simile  and 
the  panegyric  belong  to  Drummond  :  — 

All  as  a  pilgrime  who  the  Alps  doth  passe. 

When  he  some  heaps  of  hills  hath  over-went, 
Begins  to  think  on  rest,  his  journey  spent, 
Till,  mounting  some  tall  mountaine  he  doth 

finde 
More  heights  before  him  than  he  left  behinde. 

But  whether  Pope's  or  Drummond's,  the 
"  Essay "  was  hardly  published  before 
the  "  Spectator  "  (who  chagrined  Dennis 
by  praising  the  "  Essay  "  much  about  this 
time)  is  found  making  use  of  it :  "  We  are 
complaining,"  the  writer  says,  "of  the 
shortness  ot  life,  and  are  yet  perpetually 
hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  imaginary  points  of  rest.  .  .  . 
Now  let  us  consider  what  happens  to  us 
when  we  arrive  at  these.  .  .  .  Are  we  not 
marking  out  new  points  of  rest,  to  which 
we  press  forward  with  the  like  eagerness, 
and  which  cease  to  be  such  as  fast  as  we 
attain  them?  Our  case  is  like  that  of  a 
traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy 
that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his 
journey,  because  it  terminates  his  pros- 
pect; but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it,  tlian 
he  sees  new  ground  and  other  hills  be- 
yond it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as 
before."  The  simile  no  doubt  passed 
through  many  hands  before  it  became  the 
possession  of  that  gentleman  who  literally 
translated  his  "  Contrat  SociaP''  from 
Ruber's  "-De  yiire  Civitas^''  Libri  iii. 
and  indulged  in  several  other  similar 
vagaries.  In  the  fourth  book  of  '•'■Emile^'' 
Rousseau  discovers  that  all  conquerors 
are  not  killed;  all  usurpers  do  not  fail 
victims  to  their  designs.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  to  the  populace  these  evil- 
doers oftentimes  seem  happy;  but  he 
who,  challenging  appearances,  judges  of 
happiness  by  piercing  to  the  heart,  will 
trace  sorrows  in  the  midst  of  their  suc- 
cesses :  "II  verra  leurs  desirs  et  leurs 
soucis  rongeans  s'dtendre  et  s'accroitre 
avec  leur  fortune;  il  les  verra  perdre  ha- 
leine  en  avan^ant,  sans  jamais  parvenir 
k  leurs  termes :  il  les  verra  semblabies  k 
ces  voyageurs  inexperimentes  qui,  s'enga- 
geant  pour  la  premiere  fois  dans  les  Alpes, 
pensent  les  franchir  a  chaque  montagne, 
et,  quand  i!s  sont  au  sommet,  trouvent  avec 
ddcouragement  de  plus  hautes  montagnes 
au-devant  d'eux."  Few  could  hope  to  vie 
with  Jean  Jacques  in  turning  an  affiliated 
idea  to  honor  and  advantage  :  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  not  among  them.     By  1808  the 
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successes  of  Napoleon  had  impressed  the 
most  resolute  of  his  enemies  that  it  was 
not  the  will  of  Providence  they  should 
continue  to  resist  their  predestined  mas- 
ter. "  Austerlitz,"  wrote  his  knightly 
biographer,  anxious  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ments with  "the  great  Napoleon  of  the 
realms  of  print,"  "had  shaken  their  con- 
stancy; Tilsit  destroyed  it;  and  with  few 
and  silent  exceptions,  the  vows,  hopes, 
and  wishes  of  France  seemed  turned  on 
Napoleon  as  her  heir  by  destiny.  Per- 
haps he  himself,  only,  could  finally  have 
disappointed  their  expectations.  But  he 
was  like  the  adventurous  climber  on  the 
Alps,  to  whom  the  surmounting  the  most 
dangerous  precipices  and  ascending  to  the 
most  towering  peaks  only  shows  yet  diz- 
zier heights  and  higher  points  of  eleva- 
tion." What  with  indifferent  English, 
and  the  notion  misapplied,  really  the  poet 
of  the  Pelicans  is  not  materially  worse  :  — 

Ocean,  breaking  from  its  black  supineness, 
Drowned  in  his  own  stupendous  uproar  all 
The  voices  of  the  storm  beside  :  meanwhile 
A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surface  ; 
Mountains,  each  other  swallowing;  and  again 
New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfathomed  valleys 
Upstarting,  joined  the  battle. 

Quite  in  another  spirit  is  the  use  made 
by  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "Outlines  of  Astronomy,"  of  this 
(to  borrow  an  expression  from  Perrault) 
long-tailed  comparison :  — 

No  man  can  rise  from  ignorance  to  anything 
deserving  to  be  called  a  complete  grasp  of  any 
considerable  branch  of  science,  without  re- 
ceiving and  discarding  in  succession  many 
crude  and  incomplete  notions,  which,  so  far 
from  injuring  the  truth  in  its  ultimate  recep- 
tion, act  as  positive  aids  to  its  attainment  by 
acquainting  him  with  the  symptoms  of  an  in- 
secure footing  in  his  progress.  To  reach  from 
the  plain  the  loftiest  summits  of  an  Alpine 
country,  many  inferior  eminences  have  to  be 
scaled  and  relinquished  ;  but  the  labor  is  not 
lost.  The  region  is  unfolded  in  its  closer  re- 
cesses, and  the  grand  panorama  which  opens 
from  aloft  is  all  the  better  understood  and  the 
more  enjoyed  for  the  very  misconceptions  in 
detail  which  it  rectifies  and  explains. 

It  would  be  a  curious  problem  in  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  worthy  of  the  mathe- 
matico-literary  tastes  of  the  late  Professor 
De  Morgan,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
likely  number  of  these  authors,  who,  if 
Drummond  had  not  put  "  Alps  "  first  in 
his  category  of  mountains,  or  if  Pope  had 
not  pitched  on  Alps,  would  have  supplied 
some  other  range  :  the  general  structure 
of  their  sentences  would  no  doubt  have 
been  the  same. 


Indeed  a  well-addressed  simile  so  ad- 
mirably embodies  a  truth,  and  is  so  com- 
municative of  it,  that  where  one  has  to 
deal  with  a  subject  the  cardinal  point  of 
which  has  been  so  presented,  he  would 
be  unjust  to  those  he  offers  to  teach  in 
repressing  it.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of 
weight,  he  will  not  need  the  authority  of 
the  name  of  its  originator  to  support  it. 
Accordingly,  Hazlitt,  though  he  has  not, 
like  Coleridge,  either  in  his  "  Lectures  on 
the  Literature  of  the  Elizabethan  Age," 
or  in  any  other  work,  translated  Schlegel 
wholesale,  has  yet,  in  the  delivery  of  one 
of  these  lectures,  seen  well  to  appropriate 
a  passage  from  the  German  critic's  "  Lec- 
tures on  Dramatic  Literature,"  thus  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  Black:  "The  Pantheon  is 
not  more  different  from  Westminster  Ab- 
bey or  the  Churcli  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vien- 
na, than  the  structure  of  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles  from  a  drama  of  Shakespeare." 
This,  Hazlitt  has  at  once  condensed  and 
adapted  to  his  audience  with  admirable 
skill:  "Sophocles  differs  from  Shake- 
speare as  a  Doric  portico  from  West- 
minster Abbey."  But  clearly  as  an  idea 
must  be  seized  before  it  is  pithily  ex- 
pressed, where  an  author  has  and  uses 
the  power  of  expanding  without  enervat- 
ing, the  grasp  is  as  decisive  and  the  in- 
vention more  in  play.  Here,  with  the 
critic  most  resolved  for  the  just  distribu- 
tion of  literary  fame  — perhaps  here  alone 
—  the  lips  that,  the  justness  of  that  dis- 
tribution threatened,  open  but  to  crush, 
must  be  set  wide  to  praise. 

Hesiod  describes  the  rise  of  Aphrodite 
from  the  sea,  and  tells  that 

where  her  delicate  feet         i 
Had  pressed  the  sands,  green  herbage  flower- 
ing sprang. 

Persius,  in  characteristic  close-set  words, 
refers  to  the  tradition  in  making  the  su- 
perstitious grandam  pray  that  the  foot- 
steps of  her  cradle-child  may  press  the 
springing  rose  :  "  Quicquid  calcaverit  hie, 
rosa  fiat."  But  Ben  Jonson  revels  in  the 
thought.  He  knows  how  lingering  •  is 
melancholy  joy,  and  will  have  us,  in  "Sad 
Shepherd,"  to  perceive  how  appetizing  is 
this  reflection  to  a  sorrowed  mind  :  — 

Here  she  was  wont  to  go,  and  here,  and  here, 
Just   where   those  daisies,  pinks,  and  violets 

grow. 
The  world  may  find  the  spring  by  following 

her, 
For  other  print  her  airy  steps  ne'er  left. 
And  where  she  went  the  flowers  took  thickest 

root, 
As  she  had  sowed  them  with  her  odorous  foot. 
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In  the  "Ode  to  Duty,"  Wordsworth, 
though  with  exquisite  choice  of  words, 
does  not  approach  the  older  singer.  For 
he  suffers  himself  to  call  before  the  read- 
er's mind  another  and  as  rich  a  source  of 
floral  birth  :  — 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds, 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads. 

A  later  writer  has  returned  to  the  older 
thought.  Dr.  Westland  Marston  calls 
his  piece,  "  Three  Dreams  of  Death." 
The  dreams  are  related  by  a  girl  in  her 
last  illness  to  her  betrothed  :  — 

What  heralds  sent 
From  self-subsisting  affluence  of  light 
Visit  our  pensioned  world  ?     O  happy  pair  ! 
Beneath   our  steps    are    crushed    the   casual 

flowers 
Which  theirs  bequeath  as  memories. 

Butler,  seizing  the  comic  aspect  of  the 
episode,  finds  in  it  irony  directed  against 
lovers' praises  of  their  mistress  :  — 

Where'er  you  tread,  your  foot  shall  set 
The  primrose  and  the  violet.* 

Thus  is  there  broad  application  of  what, 
upwards  of  two  centuries  since,  Rymer 
said  of  a  dramatist,  to  whom  we  have 
already  so  referred  as  to  show  the  good 
sense  of  his  remark:  "I  cannot  be  dis- 
pleased with  honest  Ben,  when  he  chuses 
rather  to  borrow  a  melon  of  his  neighbor, 
than  to  treat  us  with  a  pumpion  of  his  own 
growth." 

Among  the  things  to  be  learnt  from 
tracing  the  same  thought  in  various  writ- 
ers, and  noting  the  resembling  closeness 
of  its  vestures,  are  these  —  which  of  his 
predecessors  a  writer  read,  and  in  what 
spirit  he  read  or  studied  them.  The  in- 
fluence on  one  of  an  appreciated  writer  is 
recognized;  such  influence  has  led  in 
great  measure  to  the  formation  of  distinc- 
tive schools.  In  writing  a  life  of  Goethe, 
it  was  therefore  found  well  to  examine 
the  entries  at  public  libraries  that  showed 
what  books  he  had  perused.  And  it  is 
evident  that  if  we  know  the  self-chosen 
masters,  we  know  something  of  those  that 
have  learned  from  them.  No  man  who  is 
great  is  utterly  self-stocked ;  and  however 

*  In  Dr.  Percy's  "  Essay  on  the  Metre  of  Piers 
Plowman's  Visions,"  an  old  poem  called  '"Death  and 
Life  "  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  alliterative  versification. 
In  a  description  of  "Our  Lady  Dame  Life,"  of  excep- 
tional beauty,  occur  the  following  lines:  — 
"  And  as  she  came  by  the  bankes,  the  boughes  eche  one 

They   lowted  to   that    ladye    and    layd  forth   their 
branches : 

Blossoms  and  burgens  breathed  full  sweete, 

Flowers  flourished  in  the  frith  where  she  forth 
stepped, 

A  nd  the  grasse  that  was  gray  grened  be  live. ^* 
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resource  and  vigor  of  mind  and  soul  may 
mould  the  objective  as  it  presses  upon  us, 
the.  nature  of  the  objective  influence  is 
material.  It  is,  then,  markedly  in  this 
point,  more  strongly  even  than  in  that 
already  instanced,  that  the  principle  of 
true  imitation,  the  study  of  plagiarisms, 
and  the  study  of  the  history  of  literature, 
are  connected.  "  We  are  indebted,"  says 
"January  Searle,"  in  speaking  of  the  dif- 
ference in  manner  obtaining  between  Em- 
erson's earlier  and  later  essays,  ♦'  we  are 
indebted  to  Montaigne  for  this  change  in 
Emerson's  style  and  mode  of  thought.  It 
is  clear  that  Emerson  has  studied  him, 
that  he  has  to  some  extent  adopted  his 
scepticism,  and  become  more  catholic 
than  he  was  wont  to  be."  The  mention 
of  Montaigne  suggests  a  number  of  names 
—  the  names  of  those  who,  in  one  form  or 
another,  have  reproduced  some  part  of 
the  thoughts  loosely  lying  but  richly  scat- 
tered there.  Nothing  could  better  illus- 
trate his  relation  to  later  literature  than 
the  manner  in  which  his  treasures  (mostly 
borrowed,  and  from  Plutarch  and  from 
Seneca)  have  been  used  by  Pascal,  Sterne, 
Emerson,  and  Prior ;  and  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  characters  of  these  four  men 
there  are  reflections,  not  much  broken,  in 
the  modes  in  which  their  works  present 
the  thoughts  derived  through  him.  To 
turn  to  the  last  of  the  batch.  "  If  Prior's 
poetry  be  generally  considered,"  Johnson 
has  said,  "his  praise  will  be  that  of  cor- 
rectness and  industry,  rather  than  of 
compass  of  comprehension,  or  activity 
of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  of 
invention  :  his  greater  pieces  are  only 
tissues  of  common  thoughts;  and  his 
smaller,  which  consist  of  light  images  or 
single  conceits,  are  not  always  his  own. 
I  have  traced  him  among  the  French  epi- 
grammatists, and  have  been  informed  that 
he  poached  for  prey  among  obscure  au- 
thors." What  a  correspondence  there  is 
between  the  first  part  of  this  judgment 
and  the  remainder  !  It  was  even  closer 
than  Johnson  supposed ;  for  the  design 
of  the  longer  pieces  was  no  more  original 
than  was  that  of  the  shorter.  Thus 
"Alma,"  the  philosophy  of  which  has 
provoked  sufficient  praise  from  Dugald 
Stewart,  is  an  expansion  of  some  lines  in 
Montaigne  on  "  Drunkenness,"  profess- 
edly not  his:  "The  natural  heat  first 
seats  itself  in  the  feet,  that  concerns  in- 
fancy; thence  it  mounts  into  the  middle 
region,  where  it  makes  a  long  abode,  and 
produces,  in  my  opinion,  the  sole  true 
pleasure  of  human  life  —  all  other  pleas- 
ures, in  comparison,  sleep.     To^vard  the 
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end,  like  a  vapor  that  still  mounts  upward, 
it  arrives  at  the  throat,  where  it  makes  its 
final  residence,  and  concludes  the  prog- 
ress." Now  compare  what  Matthew  ex- 
plains to  Richard  as  "  my  scheme  :  "  — 

My  simple  system  shall  suppose 
That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes  ; 
That  then  she  mounts  by  just  degrees 
Up  to  the  ankles,  le^s,  and  knees. 
Next,  as  the  sap  of  life  does  rise. 
She  lends  her  vigor  to  the  thighs  ; 
And,  all  these  under-regions  past, 
She  nestles  somewhere  near  the  waist ; 
Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter, 
As  we  shall  show  at  length  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improved  by  time, 
Up  to  the  heart  she  loves  to  climb  ; 
From  thence  compelled  by  craft  and  age, 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage. 

There  are  three  circumstances  confirm- 
in<j  the  suggestion  that  Prior  —  effectively 
enough,  it  must  be  allowed  —  has  bor- 
rowed from  the  essayist:  (i.)  The  alter- 
native title  of  "  Alma  "  is  "  The  Progress 
of  the  Mind;"  the  concluding  word  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  Cotton's  transla- 
tion. (2.)  When  Prior  inquired  of  Pope 
what  he  thought  of  his  "Solomon,"  and 
Pope  insisted  in  reply  on  the  merits  of 
"Alma,"  Prior  pooh-poohed  him.  (3.) 
We  know  that  Prior  was  familiar  with 
Montaigne,  for  we  find  him  writing 
verses  in  a  copy  of  his  works.  But  if 
Prior  could  philosophize  on  a  hint  by  the 
page,  he  could  follow  one  couplet  in  an- 
other; and  Alleyne,  the  author  of  a  poet- 
ical history  of  the  times  of  Henry  VIL, 
having  said, — 

For  nought  but  light  itself,  itself  can  show, 
And  only  kings  can  write  what  kings  can  do, 

Prior  could  vary  the  conceit,  and  retain 
its  prettiness :  — 

Your  music's  power,  your  music  must  disclose, 
For  what  light  is,  'tis  only  light  that  shows. 

Facts,  however,  culled  from  the  natural 
outside  world  —  and  the  truth  common  to 
Alleyne  and  Prior  is  one  of  them — do 
belong  to  the  great  general  magazine  of 
thought.  "  Poussin  is  not  accused  of  pla- 
giarism for  having  painted  Agrippina 
covering  her  face  with  both  hands  at  the 
death  of  Germanicus,  because  Timanthes 
had  represented  Agamemnon  closely 
veiled  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  — 
judiciously  leaving  the  spectator  to  guess 
at  the  sorrow  inexpressible,  and  that 
mocked  the  power  of  the  pencil."  And 
the  spirit  of  the  criticism  extends  to 
whatever  has  found  expression  in  pro- 
verbial   form.        Epigrammatical    force 


makes  his  the  line  Wordsworth  is  convey- 
ing to  posterity,  — 

The  child  is  father  to  the  man. 

It  is  not  unoriginal,  because  Dryden  had 
already  said,  — 

Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth ; 
because  Pope  had  said,  — 

The  boy  and  man  an  individual  makes  ; 

because  Lloyd  had  said,  — 

For  men,  in  reason's  sober  eyes, 
Are  children  but  of  larger  size  ; 

because  Mallet  had  said,  — 

She  kissed  the  father  in  the  child ; 

or  because  in  France  the  sentiment  had 
for  two  centuries  been  recognized,  — 

C'est  que  I'enfant  toujours  est  homme, 
C'est  que  I'homme  est  toujours  enfant.* 

One  of  the  most  curious  results  com- 
parison of  authors  tends  to  show  is,  that 
the  world  is  better  than  its  literature 
would  tell.  The  result  is  well  marked. 
To  all  but  ultra-pessimistic  philosophers 
it  is  pleasant.  There  is  a  Chinese  saying 
that  marble  for  being  polished  is  no  whit 
less  cold,  is  no  w-hit  less  hard:  that  so  it 
is  with  courtiers.  La  Bruyere  puts  it 
thus  :  "  La  cour  est  comme  un  edifice  bati 
de  marbre ;  je  veux  dire  qu'elle  est  com- 
posde  d'hommes  fort  durs,  mais  fort  po- 
lls." A  different  application  had  been 
made  by  Tasso.  The  harshness  of  his 
verses  is  reproached  against  him.  He 
replies  :  "  Son  duri,  e  pur  son  belli  i  mar- 
mi."  Mirabeau,  coming  back  to  courtiers, 
is  as  brief:  "  Hommes  de  marbre,  hom- 
mes  durs  et  polls  !  "  Poor  Mirabeau  !  un- 
scrupulous in  self-concerns,  a  statesman 
of  unyielding  honesty,  in  everything  re- 
sistless—  in  what  depths  is  there  solved 
the  problem  of  thy  life !  An  episode  of 
Romilly's  helps  to  tell.  In  1788,  Romilly 
visited  the  Bicetre,  and  was  disgusted 
with  what  he  saw  there.  Meeting  Mira- 
beau, he  mentioned  the  impression  made 
on  him;  and  Mirabeau  urged  him  to  put 
his  thoughts  in  writing,  and  give  them  to 
him.  This  Romilly  did.  Mirabeau  trans- 
lated the  notes  into  French,  published 
them  as  a  pamphlet,  '•  Lettre  d'^un  Voya- 
geur  Anglais  sur  la  Prison  de  Bicetre,''^ 
to  which  he  afiixed  his  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  Romilly  afterwards  printed  his 
original  letter  as  a  translation  from  Mira- 
beau's  French.     Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed 

*  Cf.  Tirocinium,  1.  149:  "The  man  approving  what 
had  charmed  the  boy." 
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that  Romilly's  act  was  worked  out  in  for- 
getfulness.  Forgetfulness  may,  however, 
sometimes  have  a  place  in  similar  events  ; 
for  it  is  authentically  stated  that  the  criti- 
cism of  a  German  paper  appeared  trans- 
lated in  the  columns  of  a  French  paper, 
and  was  by  the  very  paper  originating  the 
criticism  referred  to  in  evidence  of  the 
superior  critical  skill  of  the  French.  The 
subject  was  that  requiem  of  Mozart  which 
is  marked,  perhaps,  —  the  work  of  Dumas 
et  Cie.  always  excepted,  —  by  the  most 
striking  series  of  frauds,  and  most  whole- 
sale appropriation  of,  others'  work,  the 
history  of  plagiarism  offers. 

But  it  is  the  ladies,  above  all  other  parts 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  for  the  labors  of  such  as  are 
deep  in  the  lore  pertaining  to 

those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  others'  books, 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces, 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places. 

Thus,  to  the  wise  of  the  fair  —  the  beau- 
tiful blues  —  it  must  be  matter  of  warm 
self-gratulation  to  know  that  the  vulgar 
criticism  which-concerns  itself  maliciously 
—  not  statisticianly,  that  is  bearable  — 
with  the  question  of  feminine  tnilie,  is 
based  on  repeated  scandal,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  independent  observation.  Sca- 
liger  has  the  following  passage  :  "  Soccus 
humilis  est.  Italas  mulieres  altissimis 
usas  vidimas,  quamvis  diminutiva  voce 
dicant  socculos.  .  Patris  mei  perfacetum 
dictum  memini,  ejusmodi  uxorum  dimidio 
tantum  in  lectis  frui  maritos,  altero  di- 
midio in  soccis  deposito."  But  the  wit  of 
Scaliger's  father  is  no  excuse  for  the  bad 
taste  which  allows  Charles  Coypeau  to 
apply  the  jest  to  his  mother,  and  say  of 
her  that  she  wore  her  "patins  si  haut, 
qu'elle  ne  se  dechaussait  jamais  sans  per- 
dre  justement  la  moitie  de  son  illustre 
personne."  Garasse,  in  his  '•'•Doctrine 
CiirieJise,'''  illustrates  some  abstruse  theo- 
logical point  by  the  same  story,  in  the 
aspect  given  it  by  St.  Vincent  P^rrier. 
One  of  tlie  aristocracy,  marrying  by  proxy, 
had  only  seen  his  wife  in  portrait,  and 
there  saw  represented  to  all  appearance  a 
lady  of  presence  and  fine  figure.  "  II  se 
trouua  bien  trompd  lors  qu'il  la  vid  dans 
sa  chambre  sans  patins,  car  elle  auoit  dimi- 
nue  et  descreu  de  la  moytid,  ce  qui  I'ef- 
fraya  si  fort,  que  s'  addressant  k  elle  il  luy 
tient  ce  discours  k  demy  en  cholere. 
Ubi  posuisti  reliquum  personae  tuae?" 
Every  one  knowing  anything  of  the  ^'■life- 
moires  de  M.  de  Brantd?ne"  \v\\\  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  author  bringing  to 
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his  mind  (and  to  his  reader's)  a  young 
lady  whose  experiences  were  sufficiently 
similar  to  enable  him  to  point  the  lessons 
of  a  flowing  robe.  It  is  well  the  good 
abbd  spoke  to  the  women  of  his  own 
country;  for  English  beauties,  at  least 
those  of  half  a  century  later,  seem,  in 
Cowley's  experience,  to  have  combined 
the  disadvantages  of  high  shoes  and  long 
gowns.  "  Is  anything  more  common," 
asks  that  philosophizing  poet,  "than  to 
see  our  ladies  of  quality  wear  such  high 
shoes  as  they  cannot  walk  in  without  one 
to  lead  them  ;  and  a  gown  as  long  again 
as  their  body,  so  that  they  cannot  stir  to 
the  next  room  without  a  page  or  two  to 
hold  it  up?" 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  instance 
in  which  baselessly  a 

Thought  hangs  like  a  cold  and  slimy  snail 
On  the  rich  rose  of  love  — 

to  borrow  an  expression  from  Alexander 
Smith,  borrowed  by  him  from  Keats:  — 

Speak  not  of  grief,  young  stranger,  or  cold 

snails 
Will  slime  the  rose  to-nignt. 

The  philosopher,  too,  "  i' the  melancholy 
corners  of  his  mouth"  —  to  borrow  an- 
other expression  from  Alexander  Smith, 
borrowed  from  another  ■  expression  of 
Keats,  "  by  the  melancholy  corners  of  that 
mouth  "  — has  found  lurking  complaints. 
Why  terms  of  reproach  should  have  been 
heaped  on  poor  Hobbes  because  he  held 
"no  law  can  be  unjust,"  and  not  on  Pas- 
cal, who  expresses  the  same  thought  more 
unfolded,  —  "  La  justice  est  ce  qui  est 
etabli ;  et  ainsi  toutes  nos  lois  dtablies 
seront  necessairement  tenues  pour  justes 
sans  etre  examinees,  puisqu'elles  sont 
dtablies"  — is  difficult  to  tell.  Why  — 
but  the  subject  is  dry,  and  we  pass  to  an- 
other. 

There  is,  then,  always  something  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  instructive,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  means  chosen  by  an 
author  for  dressing  up  his  materials.  Sis- 
mondi  seems  in  one  instance  to  have  been 
let  into  the  secret.  Meeting  an  Italian 
barber  who  eked  out  his  income  by  dis- 
posing of  sermons  to  monks  too  ignorant 
to  compose  them,  Sismondi  discovered 
that  his  new  friend  had  an  ear  sensitive  to 
rhythmical  movement,  and  had  acquired 
facility  in  constructing  a  sufficient  number 
of  periods,  in  which  sense  alone  was  want- 
ing. Understanding  French  slightly,  and 
bibliophile  enough  to  dive  into  all  old 
books  he  came  across,  he  was  accustomed, 
in  order  to  compose  the  sermons  he  sold, 
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to  add  together  the  rhetorical  flashes  of 
such  Christian  authors  as  his  researches 
brought  to  him;  while,  to  guard  against 
any  imputation  of  plagiarism,  it  was  inva- 
riably by  the  middle  of  a  phrase  that  he 
commenced  his  excursions  into  these  for- 
eign fragments,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
pfrase  he  as  invariably  terminated  them. 
"  He  consulted  me,"  says  Sismondi,  "on 
one  of  these  sermons,  without  first  divulg- 
ing his  secret.  And  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished,"  adds  that  excellent  historian, 
"at  these  bombastic  periods,  whose  ends 

John  xiii.  21-30.  —  Announcement  of  the 
treachery  of  Judas:  his  departure  from  the 
supper-room.  —  Dean  Alford. 

Now,  seeing  that  our  Lord  did  not  depart 
at  all,  the  words  are,  as  the  dean  says,  at 
least  startling.  But  how  did  they  arise  .^ 
The  suggestion  is,  that  the  doctor  caused 
the  dean's  comments  to  be  read  aloud  to 
him,  paraphrasing,  in  the  mean  while,  as  it 
suited  him  *,  that,  in  this  process,  "  treach- 
ery of  Judas  "  became  "  Judas's  treachery." 
The  "  his,"  then  outstanding,  had  to  be 
definitized,  and  was  wrongly  transformed 
into  "our  Lord's;"  and  "the  supper," 
read  as  "  this  upper,"  the  sensitive  schol- 
arship of  the  doctor  transmuted  to  "that 
upper." 

The  sacrifice  to  truth  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure —  the  use  of  an  author  not  under- 
stood —  occasionally  involves,  has  the 
advantage  of  leading  one  to  the  originals. 
But  where  the  matter  is  biographical,  the 
general  reader  is  often  without  the  means 
of  detecting  error.  The  borrower,  how- 
ever, is  for  the  most  part  a  compassionate 
creature,  and  of  this  comparative  help- 
lessness is  willing  to  take  account.  He 
resolves  accordingly,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  the  errors  in  fact  he  introduces, 
to  copy  as  correctly  as  he  can  the  reflec- 
tions and  descriptions,  and  everything 
which  gives  life  to  fact.  Some  very 
amusing  examples  of  this  occur  in  private 
magazines  we  have  before  us ;  but  the 
custom  extends  to  works  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  fruits  of  honest  industry. 
There  is  indeed,  in  some  instances,  the 
modification  that  the  source  applied  to  is 
available  to  all;  and  then,  no  doubt,  the 
writer's  expectation  that  every  one  will 
solve  the  riddle,  "  Here's  eloquence,  where 
did  I  get  it.'*"  not  only  does  away  with 
everything  like  fraud,  but  entitles  the 
copyist  to  the  gratitude  of  amused  soci- 
ety. One  is  disposed,  therefore,  to  think 
the  comments  of  a  Saturday  Reviewer 
on  one  of  the  contributors  to  "Worthies 
of  the  World,"  lately  edited  by  Dr.  Dulck- 


never  corresponded  with  the  beginnings, 
and  whose  several  members  had  never 
been  constructed  to  go  together."  A 
process  not  very  dissimilar  in  results 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Dr.  Blom- 
field.  At  least  Dean  Alford  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  point  out  that  there  is  a 
passage  in  the  original  work  of  his  own 
Greek  Testament  to  which  a  passag^e  in 
an  advanced  edition  of  the  doctor's  Greek 
Testament  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, but  from  which  in  manner  yet 
more  remarkable  it  differs:  — 

John  xiii.  21-30  —  Announcement  of  Judas's 
treachery :  our  Lord's  departure  from  that 
upper  room.  — Dr.  Blomfield. 

en,  a  little  severe  and  unimaginative. 
"He  goes"  —  these  are  the  reviewer's 
words  —  "beyond  blunders,  and  is  guilty 
of  the  most  shameless  literary  larceny.'* 
And  he  bases  this  accusation  on  passages 
in  one  S.  I.  A.'s  sketch  of  Pitt,  compared 
with  "passages  in  Macaulay,  on  which 
the  robbery  has  been  committed."  But 
there  is  really  no  particular  reason  why 
this  instance  should  be  singled  out,  when 
but  a  little  later  a  single  day  put  before 
readers  (through  different  magazines) 
complaints  by  Mr.  Hartshorne  that  Mr. 
Downs,  in  his  "  Records  of  Buckingham- 
shire," had  improperly  availed  himself ;of 
"  Notes  on  an  Effigy,  attributed  to  Rich. 
Wellesborne  de  Montford,  and  other 
Sepulchral  Memorials  in  Hughenden 
Church,"  published  some  while  before  in 
the  ArchcEological  Journal ;  showed  Mr. 
Hogg  writing  threatening  letters,  seem- 
ingly—  we  know  not  if  with  justice  — 
provoked  by  the  "  De  Quincey  "  of  a  pres- 
ent distinguished  scholar  and  professor; 
and  found  a  journalist  holding  up  Mr. 
Griffin  Vyse's  "Egypt"  as  "a  specimen 
of  really  scientific  plagiarism,"  and  say- 
ing that  "  it  is  necessary,  in  the  interests 
of  literary  morality,  to  protest  against 
such  attempts  to  foist  on  the  public  mere 
worthless  compilation  as  original  work." 
Truly,  as  an  old  writer  well  phrased  it  in 
his  day,  there  are  "many  modern  bun- 
glers, which  are  rather  exscriptores  than 
scriptores ;  and,  as  it  was  merrily  said, 
bad  springs  of  water,  but  good  leaden 
spouts." 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  need  to  bur- 
row among  the  obscure.  There  are  too 
many  of  weight  to  whom  one  may  have 
recourse.  Wlio  can  tell  what  is  the  exact 
title  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to  the  transla- 
tion of  '•''De  Se?iectute^^  donQ  by  Logan; 
or  to  the  counsel  against  intemperance 
copied  out  of  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor ; 
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or  to  the  fable  against  persecution  trans- 
lated at  second  hand  from  the  Hakacet  in 
the  Boostan  ?  And  does  not  the  same 
sort  of  difficulty  attach  to  the  connection 
of  Schultz,  not  Person,  with  readings  in 
^schylus;  of  Bombet-Bayle  with  Car- 
pani's  "  Letters  on  Haydn ;  "  of  Rouge- 
mont  with  '■'■  Raphael  d^Aguilar; "  of 
Descartes  with  many  "new"  propositions 
found  in  our  own  Harriot;  of  David 
Pareiis  with  the  "-Medulla  histories  p^o- 
fancB  ;'*''  of  Moliere  with  '■''Les  Precieiises 
Ridicules^''  acted  in  substance  two  years 
beiore  by  the  Italian  comedians  ;  or  of 
John  Andrd  with  the  additions  to  Durant's 
'■'■Speculum^''  that  already  seemed  con- 
tained in  Oldrade's  '■'•Cojisilia^''l  Is  not 
much  of  John  Corey's  "  Generous  Ene- 
mies "  from  Sir  William  Lower's  "  Noble 
Ingratitude,"  itself  adapted  from  the 
French;  of  Thomas  Durfey's  "Common- 
wealth of  Women  "  from  Fletcher's  "  Sea 
Voyage"  —  of  his  "Trick  for  Trick" 
from  the  "  Monsieur  Thomas  "  of  the 
same  author  and  his  colleague  Beaumont 
—  of  his  "Sir  Barnaby  Whigg"  from 
Shakerley  Marmion's  "  Fine  Companion  " 
and  the  novel  "  Double  Cuckold  ;  "  and  of 
Thomas  Shadwell's  "  Royal  Shepherdess  " 
from  J.  Fountain's  "Reward  of  Virtue  "? 
"The  Country  Innocence;  or,  the  Cham- 
bermaid turn'd  Quaker,"  a  play  acted  and 
printed  in  the  year  1677,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  its  genuine  author,  Anthony 
Brewer,  many  years  before.  Of  modern 
playwrights  we  fear  to  speak.  According 
to  the  Edinbuj'gh  Review^  George  Dal- 
garno's  '•''Ai's  Signoruin''''  was  copied  by 
Wilkins  in  his  "Essay  towards  a  Philo- 
sophical Language."  Pierre  Breslay  pub- 
lished in  i^j/^^'L'Anthologie,  on  Recueil 
de  pliisieia's  discoiirs  notables  j "  next 
year  ("  C'etait  un  peu  prompt,"  naively 
adds  one  of  M.  Querard's  supplementers) 
Jean  des  Caures  followed  him  word  for 
word  in  his  '''•(Kuvres  Morales,''^  levying 
like  contributions  on  Grevin,  Coras,  and 
other  authors  of  the  day.  Zschokke's 
"  Warlike  Adventures  of  a  Peaceful  Man," 
translated  into  French  in  three  volumes 
in  18 13,  appeared  without  acknowledg- 
ment of  source  in  the  '•'■Revue  de  Paris  " 
in  1847.  Paul  Ferry  had  not  long  printed 
"  Isabelle  "  in  his  first  poetical  works,  be- 
fore De  la  Croix  transferred  it  to  his 
"  Climene."  On  the  misdoings  of  Moore, 
Pope,  Mason,  Gray,  and  several  others, 
entire  books  or  lengthy  papers  have  been 
written.  Lord  Francis  Gower  was  the 
subject  of  unwelcome  criticism  in  the 
AihencBum;  and  of  a  sometime  Lord 
Wm.  Pitt  Lennox,  Punch  sagaciously  di- 


vined that  his  favorite  authors  were  Steele 
and  Borrow.  Rogers's  "  Human  Life"  is 
more  than  based  on  Gay's  "Birth  of  the 
Squire,"  a  piece  confessedly  in  imitation 
of  the  "Pollio"  of  Virgil.  Lonfjfellow 
has  so  accurately  translated  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  metrical  fragment  "The  Grave," 
that  his  version  agrees  almost  verbally 
with  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Conybeare's  ;  and  Mr. 
Bohn  objects  because  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
has  alleged  that  his  "English  Proverbs 
and  Proverbial  Phrases  "  are  collected 
"from  the  most  authentic  sources."  In 
this  list  the  classes  of  literature  affected 
and  the  ages  stained  —  and  the  list  pre- 
sents but  a  hardly  appreciable  fraction  of 
that  which  a  full  list  would  embrace  — 
are  various  and  far  apart  enough  ;  yet  it 
does  not  justify  the  rhymes  :  — 

The  trade  of  knowledge  is  replete, 
As  others  are,  with  fraud  and  cheat ; 
Such  cheats  as  scholars  put  upon 
Other  men's  reason,  and  their  own; 
A  sort  of  drapery,  to  ensconce 
Absurdity  and  ignorance ; 

but  it  does  go  far  to  justify  Horace  Smith's] 
definition  of  originality  as  "  undiscovered^ 
or    unconscious    imitation."     "Ah,    howl 
often,"  said  the  books  to  the  clergy  of  the] 
day  of  the  author  of  "  Philobiblion,"  "  doi 
you  pretend  that  we  who  -are  old  are  bud 
just  born,  and  attempt  to  call  us  sons  who] 
are  fathers,  and  to  call  that  which  broughl 
you   into  clerical  existence  the  fabric  o£j 
your  own  studies  ?    In  truth,  we  who  now 
pretend    to    be    Romans,   are    evidently' 
sprung    from    the    Athenians:    for    Car- 
mentis  was    ever  a  pillager  of    Cadmus  ; 
and  we  who   are   just   born   in    England 
shall  be  born  again  to-morrow  in  Paris, 
and  being  thence  carried  on  to  Bononia, 
shall  be  allotted  an  Italian  origin,  unsup- 
ported by  any  consanguinity." 

When  Fadlallah,  prince  of  Mousel,  was 
tricked  by  the  dervish  who  had  the  power 
of  reanimating  a  dead  body  and  flinging 
his  own  soul  into  it,  so  that  the  soul  of 
the  dervish  occupied  the  body  and  the 
dervish  himself  gamed  the  throne  of  the 
unhappy  Fadlallah,  while  the  late  prince 
tenanted  the  body  of  a  nightingale,  the 
affections  of  Queen  Zemroude  were  cen- 
tred in  the  bird,  though  she  paid  to  the 
dervish  the  honor  due  to  her  royal  lord. 
In  the  same  manner,  there  have  been 
those  who,  entombing  the  thouj^hts  of  the 
truly  great  in  their  unfit  names,  have  at- 
tracted to  their  persons  the  honor  that 
seemed  naturally  to  accompany  the  ad- 
miration of  the  thoughts  supposed  to  be 
their  own.     But  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
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dervish  should  have  been  remembered  ; 
for  just  as  circumstance  had  no  sooner 
transplanted  Fadlallah's  soul  to  his  orig- 
inal body,  and  thrown  tlie  dervish's  into 
the  nightini^ale's,  than  Fadlallah  twisted 
the  neck  of  the  nightingale,  so,  imme- 
diately upon  the  discovery  of  the  impos- 
ture, the  impostor's  name  is  tarnished  and 
left  to  point  a  moral  down  through  pos- 
terity. This  has  been  the  case  with  Peter 
Alcyonius.  Cicero's  '■'' De  Gloria,''''  re- 
ferred to  in  one  of  the  letters  to  Atticus, 
was  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  for  Petrarch  had 
seen  it.  By  bequest  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  house  of  monks,  who  held  it 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Now,  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  Peter  (he  died  1527) 
produced  a  treatise,  '•''De  Exsilio,''  which 
attracted  immediate  attention  on  account 
of  the  extraordinary  outbursts  of  elo 
quence,  sustained  sometimes  for  a  page 
or  two,  and  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the 
general  dulness  of  the  book.  It  was  then 
remembered  that  Peter,  and  he  alone,  had 
had  free  access  to  the  monastic  library ;  it 
was  found  that  the  precious  manuscript 
was  no  longer  in  its  place;  and  it  was 
eventually  proved,  that  to  satisfy  his 
thirst  for  fame,  this  miserable  man,  hav- 
ing stolen  what  pleased  his  fastidious 
taste,  had  burnt  the  priceless  book,  whose 
worth  he  had  sought  to  make  a  trumpet 
to  his  fame. 

The  Bishop  of  Ugento,  Augustin  Bar- 
bosa,  presents  a  much  more  imitable 
example  to  book -sinners.  The  good 
bishop's  cook  had  brought  home  a  fish 
wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  Latin  MS.  Some- 
thing in  it  aroused  the  prelate's  attention  : 
he  greedily  attacked  the  leaf;  ran  into 
the  market,  and  peered  from  stall  to  stall 
till  he  found  the  book  of  which  he  had  the 
fragment.  He  presently  published,  "to 
the  greater  glory  of  God,"  his  "  De  Officio 
Episcoporuiny  The  work  is  better  known, 
when  in  a  little  less  bulky  state,  as  '■'De 

I  set  down  the  character  and  reputation,  the 
rather  because  they  have  certain  tides  and 
seasons,  which,  if  they  be  not  taken  in  due 
time,  are  ditficult  to  recover,  it  being  hard  to 
restore  the  falling  reputation. — Advaticement 
of  Learning. 

The  sentiment  is  surely  common  to  a 
host  of  writers.  But  this  is  not  always  a 
sufficient  answer.  It  is  not  when  there 
are  a  number  of  unrelated  passages 
brought  together  in  one,  and  afterwards 
in  another  work.  Thus,  Voltaire's  "Z^ 
Pucelle "  has  here  and  there  throughout, 


Officiisy     But  then,  as  Martial  argumen- 
tatively  puts  it :  — 

Carmina    Paulus   emit,   recitat    sua    carmina 

Paul  us, 
Nam  quod  emit,  possit  dicere  quisque  suum. 

One  of  the  freaks  most  difficult  of  pre- 
diction that  arises  from  the  use  of 
thou^'hts  common  to  one's  self  and  an 
earlier  writer,  is  instanced  in  the  life  and 
the  continuation  of  the  life  of  Dr.  John 
Haywardes.  Elizabeth,  the  sovereign 
under  whom  he  lived,  was  not  a  little  dis- 
pleased with  a  treatise  written  on  the  de- 
thronement of  Richard  II.  and  the  trans- 
fer of  the  crown  to  Henry  IV.  The  doc- 
tor was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  there  was 
talk  of  bringing  him  to  the  scaffold.  In 
this  state  of  things  the  queen  consulted 
her  chancellor  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
publication  contained  treason.  "  No,  not 
treason,"  was  the  answer  of  Lord  Bacon,  a 
friend  of  the  author,  and  a  student  of  the 
humors  of  liis  royal  mistress,  "  but  a  good 
deal  of  felony."  "  F^elony  !  how  so?" 
"  Because  he  hath  stolen  most  of  his  ex- 
pressions and  conceits  from  Cornelius 
Tacitus."     And  the  queen  relented. 

With  Bacon  himself,  similarities  have 
led  to  results  in  a  quite  different  direc- 
tion. The  Shakespeare-Bacon  contro- 
versy, which  so  affected  the  wits  of  Lord 
Verulam's  namesake,  the  poor  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  and  has  been  thouglit  worthy  of 
being  pushed  by  men  so  gifted  as  Judge 
Holmes  and  Lord  Palmerston,  seeks  coun- 
tenance, among  other  things  —  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  assertion  of  Meres  in 
"  Wit's  Treasury,"  that  "  they  that  have 
once  tasted  poetrie  cannot  away  with  the 
studie-of  philosophie"  —  from'the  remark- 
able number  of  parallelisms  the  writings  of 
the  great  dramatist  and  of  the  great  phi- 
losopher offer.  A  single  example  is  inade- 
quate to  put  such  a  momentous  issue  to 
the  test,  but  the  one  given  is  fairly  se- 
lected:— 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune  ;  omitted, 
all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shal- 
lows and  in  miseries.  —  Julius  Ccesar, 


sets  of  lines  closely  translated  from  "  Hu- 
dibras."  The  subject  matter  of  some  of 
them  does  not  allow  their  reproduction; 
but  if  the  two  pieces  are  perused,  it  will 
be  out  of  question  shown  that  authors  of 
power  and  repute  are  sometimes  at  the 
trouble    of    appropriating   what,   at    any 
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rate  out  of  its  context,  is  of  little  merit. 
Here  are  unobjectionable  passages,  less 

And  as  an  owl,  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 
As  if  he  slept,  until  he  spies 
The  little  beast  within  his  reach. 
Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch,  etc. 

Hudibras. 

Still  Voltaire  has  ever  been  allowed  to 
be  among  those  "  good  pilferers  "  to  whom 
Lord  Byron,  confessing  his  indebtedness 
to  Scott  and  other  writers — even  his 
beautiful  address  to  the  ocean  is  based  on 
a  chapter  in  "Corinne"  —  desired  to  be 
commended  ;  for  "  you  may  laugh  at  it  as 
a  paradox,"  said  he,  "  but  I  assure  you  the 
most  original  writers  are  the  greatest 
thieves." 

There  are  three  points  disregarded  by 
writers  on  this  subject,  in  which  literature 
comes  in  contact  with  this  aspect  of  the 
character  of  its  creators.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  element  distinctly  requiring 
recognition  in  forming  opinions  of  our 
institutions,  as  well  as  in  seeking  to  trace 
the  history  of  these  and  of  the  people. 
Thus,  Dr.  Carl  Giiterbock  has  supplied 
ample  materials  for  showing  that  Bracton 
has  influenced,  has  indeed  given  an  al- 
tered complexion  to  our  law,  by  perfectly 
unauthorized,  in  many  places  quite  inap- 
propriate, introductions  from  the  Roman 
law.  Not  only  is  the  substance,  but  the 
arrangement  and  phraseology  are  bor- 
rowed ;  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that 
this  law-yer,  favored  by  circumstances 
which  allowed  his  method  of  writing 
*'  English  "  law  to  pass  at  the  time  unde- 
tected, has  imposed  a  system  upon  us, 
which  in  great  part  was  not  ours.  The 
first  two  books  of  Littleton's  "Tenures  " 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Norman 
sources;  while  again,  in  Scottish  law,  its 
most  ancient  treatise,  Xhe  ^^  Rej^iam  Ma- 
jestateni^''  is  plainly  copied  from  English 
Glanviil.  Now,  when  we  remember  how 
the  body  of  law  under  which  we  are  to-day 
has  been  developed  out  of  that  of  our  an- 
cestors ;  or  how,  with  results  of  yet 
greater  moment,  the  parts  unsuited  to 
later  times,  which  would  not  admit  of  log- 
ical development,  or  of  development  in 
any  sense,  but  required  breaking  down  to 
fit  them  to  the  needs  of  society  that  will 
not  yield,  have  issued  in  some  of  those 
great  upheaving  movements  that  mark  the 
eras  of  a  nation's  history, —  we  can  but 
consider  that  this  borrowing  is  not  as  in- 
significant as  most  affect  to  think.  And 
to  carry  this  remark  from  institutions  to 


closely   like    than    others,    yet    not    un- 
like :  ~ 

Ainsi  qu'un  chat  qui,  d'un  regard  avide 
Guette  au  passage  une  souris  timide, 
Marchant  tous  doux,  la  terre  ne  sent  pas 
L'impression  de  ces  pied  delicats, 
Des  qu'il  I'a  vue,  11  a  saute  sur  elle,  etc. 

La  Piuelle. 


the  chroniclers  of  them,  the  intelligent  in- 
dustry of  living  historians  has  alone  made 
unnecessary.  But,  in  the  second  place, 
unacknowledged  copying  bears  on  litera- 
ture through  the  history  of  that  in  which 
it  finds  expression — language.  Euphu- 
ism is  an  element  whose  importance,  ex- 
cept at  the  hands  of  Professor  Morley  and 
Professor  Arber,  has  probably  been  un- 
derestimated. It  is  not,  indeed,  due  or 
confined  to  Lyly ;  but  he  is  its  chief  ex- 
ponent, and  the  work  is  frequently  quoted 
in  illustration  of  the  Elizabethan  speech. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  then,  that  many 
phrases,  and  some  passages,  are  from  "  A 
petite  Pallace  of  Pettie  his  plesure,"  — 
an  agreeable  collection  of  Italian  stories, 
several  of  which  —  as,  for  example,  the 
first,  "Sinnorix  and  Gamma" — have  in 
other  forms  been  represented  on  our 
stage  within  the  last  ten  years.  Not 
merely,  however,  our  own  literature,  but, 
in  the  third  place,  the  dead  languages  de- 
rive light  from  observation  of  parallel- 
isms. The  passages  in  the  '"'■Satyricon^^'' 
that  have  resemblance  to  expressions  of 
Martial  and  Statins,  tend  to  show  the 
relative  dates  of  those  writers  and  of 
Petronius  Arbiter. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  there 
are  these  great  fields  in  which  this  pleasant 
study  might  be  almost  without  limit  pur- 
sued ;  that  there  remains  almost  un- 
touched the  drama,  old  and  modern  —  the 
modern  drama  might  commence  with 
"The  Heiress  of  General  Burgoyne,"  in 
which  is  seen,  since  the  plot  is  from  Di- 
derot, the  characters  from  Mrs.  Lennox, 
some  of  the  sentiments  from  Rousseau, 
a  variety  of  forms  of  adaptation — and 
that  there  are  still  uninstanced  such  ex- 
amples of  literary  fraud  as  that  of  Dr. 
Pierrotti,  who  appended  his  name  to 
sketches  of  ruins  and  buildings,  in  which 
the  same  persons  in  the  same  positions 
were  represented  as  appeared  in  published 
work  of  earlier  draughtsmen;  notwith- 
standing these  facts,  and  an  attempt  to 
have  consciousness  of  what  they  import, 
the  impression  a  candid  study  of  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  of  Engh'sh  litera- 
ture, will  leave  upon  the  student's  mind, 
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there  can  be  no  difBculty  in  asserting. 
For  all  Pope  Ganganelli's  dogma,  it  is 
not  that  much  is  borrowed,  but  that  there 
is  a  stupendous,  uninterrupted  expendi- 
ture of  genuine,  original,  self-outwrought 
thought.  It  is  as  Pascal  — who,  though 
he  borrowed  right  and  left,  has  still  a 
title  to  be  heard  —  says  with  pith:  "A 
mesure  qu'on  a  plus  d'esprit,  on  trouve 
qu'il  y  a  plus  d'hommes  originaux.  Les 
gens  du  commun  ne  trouvent  pas  de  dif- 
ference entre  les  hommes." 

It  is,  indeed,  unquestionably  true,  that 
"faded  ideas  float  in  the  fancy  like  half- 
forgotten  dreams;  and  imagination,  in  its 
fullest  enjoyment,  becomes  suspicious  of 
its  offspring,  and  doubts  whether  it  has 
created  or  adopted."  And  Sheridan  —  for 
he  it  is  who  has  it  so  —  is  illustrated  in 
an  interesting  case  found  in  the  poems  of 
Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  In  the  pastoral 
soliloquy  entitled  "The  Fireside,"  the 
poet  evidently  thinks,  as  he  makes,  the 
notion  of  these  lines  his  :  — 

I  have  said  it  at  home,  I  have  said  it  abroad, 
That  the  town  is  man's  world,  but  that  this  is 
of  God. 

Cowley,  who  died  forty  years  before 
Browne  was  born,  has  in  his  "  Garden  " 
this  line  — 

God  the  first  garden  made,  the  first  city  Cain, 

supposed,  rather  fancifully,  —  and  though 
Cowper  (but  this,  so  far  as  we  know,  has 
not  been  before  noted)  wrote  seven  years 
after  the  publication  of  "  The  Fireside," 
—  to  be  the  origin  of  the  thought,  stand- 
ing out  quite  distinctly  towards  the  close 
of  "The  Sofa,"  — 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town. 

The  idea,  wherever  got,  is,  after  all,  noth- 
ing more  than  that  Varro  in  '' Dc  Re  Rus- 
tied  "  expresses  thus  :  "  Nee  mirum  quod 
divina  natura  dedit  agros,  ars  humana 
zedificavit  urbes."  Curiously  enough,  it 
is  in  this,  its  original  form,  that  at  least 
in  Quebec  —  if  we  are  to  trust  to  the  un- 
suspecting Montreal  Daily  Star^  April  15, 

As  when  a  storm  in  vernal  skies 

The  face  of  day  doth  stain. 
And  o'er  the  smiling  landscape  flies 

With  mist  and  drizzling  rain  ; 
If  chance  the  sun  look  through  the  shower 

O'er  hill  and  flowery  dale, 
Reviving  nature  owns  his  power, 

And  softly  sighs  the  gale. 

Mr.  Keightley. 
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1882  —  it  has  become  a  "  gem  of  thought :  '* 
"  Divine  Providence  made  the  country, 
but  human  art  the  town."  As  to  Haw- 
kins Browne,  however,  there  is  evidence 
that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  one 
might  have  suspected  that  he  conceived 
himself  to  have  "said  at  home"  in  the 
person  of  Cowley,  and  "abroad"  in  that 
of  Varro. 

But  we  cannot  yet  leave  either  Browne 
or  Cowper.  Not  Browne,  because,  in  his 
poem  on  "  Design  and  Beauty,"  he  has  a 
passage  demonstrating  how  authors  may 
liave  present  to  their  minds  the  same 
constituent  ideas,  and  yet  arrive  at  an 
opposite  result  —  a  point  which  strongly 
argues  the  likelihood  of  like  sets  of 
thoughts,  and  of  course  with  the  issue  of 
a  like  result.     The  passage  is  this  :  — 

In  sound,  'tis  Harmony  that  charms  the  ear, 
Yet  discords  intermingled  here  and  there, 
Still  make  the  sweet  similitude  appear ; 

and  is  to  be  compared  with  the 

Discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay 

of  Spenser,  and  the 

For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayers, 

of  Butler.  Nor  can  we  quite  part  from 
Cowper,  for  there  are  in  "The  Task  "a 
couple  of  lines,  — 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know,  — 

cited  by  Mr.  Keightley  as  having  resem- 
blance to  these  from  Dryden's  "  Spanish 
Friar:"  — 

There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  being  mad, 
Which  none  but  madmen  know, 

that  remind  us  that  that  gentleman  gives 
from  his  own  experience  an  instance  of 
unconscious  likeness,  perfectly  credible, 
possibly  not  even  capping  all  else  in  the 
region  of  credibility.  He  was,  he  tells 
us,  at  a  time  very  familiar  with  Milton; 
but  it  was  only  some  while  after  writino- 
the  lines  placed  below  to  the  left  of  our 
page,  that  he  was  "struck  with  the  simi- 
larity "  to  those  on  the  right :  — 

As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,  while  the  north  wind  sleeps,  o'er- 

spread 
Heaven's  cheerful  face,  the  lowering  element 
Scowls  o'er  the  darkened  landscape  snow,  or 

shower. 
If  chance  the  radiant  sun  with  farewell  sweet 
Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
Attest  their  joy,  that  hill  and  valley  rings. 

Milton  :  Par.  Lost,  Bk.  ii.  ^ 
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Perhaps,  these  few  instances  in  view, 
one  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  trans- 
cribing the  terms  in  which  La  Fontaine, 
avowing  that  he  was  no  slavish  imitator 
of  Virgil,  proposed  to  find  a  rule  for  prac- 
tice. It  is  in  essential  harmony  with  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  this 
paper : — 

Je  ne  prends  que  I'idee,  et  las  tours  et  las  lois 
Que  nos  raaitres  suivaient  eux-memas  autre- 
fois. 
Si  d'ailleurs  quelque   endroit   plain  chez  eux 

d'excellence 
Peut  entrer  dans  mes  vers  sans  nulla  violence, 
Je   I'y   transporte,   at    veux    qu'il    n'ait    rien 

d'affecte, 
Tachant  de  randra  mien  cat  air  d'antiquite. 
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From  The  Spectator. 
THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF   CLOUGH. 

The  appearance  of  Mr.  Waddington's 
admiring  and  sympathetic  "monograph" 
on  Clough,*  —  why  call,  by  the  way,  a 
publication  of  this  kind  a  monograph, 
which  properly  means  a  study  of  some- 
thing artificially  separated  from  its  natural 
context? — affords  us  a  good  opportunity 
of  asking  why  Clough  is  not  better  known 
than  he  is  in  modern  English  literature; 
why  his  fame  is  not  greater,  and  his  often 
magnificent  verse  more  familiar  to  mod- 
ern ears.  In  Mr.  Haweis's  hasty  and 
scrappy  book  on  the  "American  Humor- 
ists," Mr.  Haweis  scoffs  parenthetically  at 
the  present  American  minister's  "curious 
notion  that  Clough  was,  after  all,  the 
great  poet  of  the  age  "  ("  American  Hu- 
morists," p.  83) ;  and  even  one  of  Clough's 
most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  F.  T.  Palgrave, 
has  lent  some  sort  of  authority  to  Mr. 
Haweis's  scoff,  by  the  remark,  —  to  us  as 
amazing  as  it  appears  to  some  good  crit- 
ics candid,  —  that  "  one  feels  a  doubt 
whether  in  verse,  he  [Clough]  chose  the 
right  vehicle,  the  truly  natural  mode  of 
utterance."  VVe  can  only  say,  in  reply, 
that  Clough  seems  to  us  never  to  touch 
verse  without  finding  strength,  never  to 
attempt  to  speak  in  prose  without  losing 
it,  and  becoming  half-articulate.  But 
there  clearly  must  be  some  reason  or 
quasi-reason  in  a  view  which  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  lovers  of  poetry  have  not  dis- 
proved, but  to  some  extent  verified,  by 
the   relative  neglect   in   which,  during  a 

*  A  rthur  Hugh  Clough :  a  Monograph.  By  Samuel 
Waddington.     London:  George  Bell  and  Sons. 


time  when  verse  has  secured  an  immense 
amount  of  attention,  Clough's  touching 
and  often  stirring  and  elevating  poetry 
has  been  left.  Mr.  Waddington,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  does  not  address  himself  to 
this  question,  and  throws  but  little  light  ^ 
on  it.  And  with  all  his  genuine  apprecia-i 
tion  of  Clough,  his  study  is  wanting  in 
the  strong  outlines  and  massiveness  of 
effect  which  might  have  done  somethinsr 
to  secure  for  Clough  the  public  esteem 
which  he  will  certainly  one  day  secure. 
Mr.  Waddington  is  too  discursive,  and 
does  not  bring  the  great  feature  of  his 
subject  into  sufficiently  strong  relief.  His 
essay  might  increase  the  vogue  of  a  pub- 
lic favorite,  but  will  hardly  win  popularity 
for  one  who  has  never  yet  emerged  from 
the  comparative  obscurity  of  a  singer  de- 
lightful to  the  few,  though  his  name  even 
is  hardly  recognized  by  the  many. 

For  our  own  parts,  though  we  should 
not  assert  that  Clough  is  the  great  poet  of 
our  age,  we  should  agree  heartily  with 
Mr.  Lowell  that  he  will  in  future  genera- 
tionffrank  among  the  highest  of  our  time, 
and  that  especially  he  will  be  ranked  with 
Matthew  Arnold,  as  having  found  a  voice 
for  this  self-questioning  age,  —  a  voice  of 
greater  range  and  richness  even,  and  of  a 
deeper  pathos,  though  of  less  exquisite 
sweetness  and  "lucidity"  of  utterance, 
than  Matthew  Arnold's  own, —  a  voice 
that  oftener  breaks,  perhaps,  in  the  effort 
to  express  what  is  beyond  it,  but  one  also 
that  attempts,  and  often  achieves,  still 
deeper  and  more  heart-stirring  strains. 
Clough  had  not  Mr.  Arnold's  happy  art 
of  interweaving  delicate  fancies  with 
thoughts  and  emotions.  Poems  like  "  The 
Scholar  Gipsy "  and  "  Thyrsis,"  like 
"Tristram  and  Iseult,""The  Sick  King 
of  Bokhara,"  and  the  stanzas  on  "  The 
Author  of  '  Obermann,'  "  were  out  of  his 
reach.  And  no  doubt  it  is  precisely 
poems  of  this  kind,  into  which,  across  the 
bright  web  of  rich  and  stimulating  fancy, 
Mr.  Arnold  has  woven  lines  of  exquisite- 
ly-drawn and  thoroughly  modern  thought 
and  feeling,  that  have  gained  for  Mr.  Ar- 
nold his  increasing,  though  not  as  yet. 
overwhelming,  popularity.  Clough  had 
nothing  of  this  fanciful  art.  He  was 
realist  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul,  and  yet, 
though  realist,  he  looked  at  all  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  from  the  thinker's  point 
of  view,  and  not  from  the  people's  point 
of  view.  He  did  not  frame  his  pictures, 
as  his  friend  does,  in  golden  margins  of 
felicitous  fancy.  He  left  them  almost 
without  a  frame,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  no 
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frame  than  that  furnished  by  the 
outline  of  his  story.  This  might 
but  increased  his  popularity,  had 
Clough's  subjects  been  like  Burns's  sub- 
jects," the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of 
the  human  heart.  But'it  was  not  so.  His 
subjects,  for  the  most  part,  have  a  semi- 
scholastic  ring,  but  do  not  embody  those 
elaborate,  artistic  effects  which  soften  a 
scholastic  ring  to  the  ear  of  the  people. 
He  was  a  self-questioner,  who  did  not 
cast  over  his  questionings  that  spirit  of 
imaginative  illusion  which,  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's poetry,  sometimes  makes  even  self- 
questionings  sound  like  the  music  of  a 
distant  and  brighter  sphere.  Clough's 
poetry  is  full  of  direct,  home-thrusting 
questioning  —  concerning  character  in  the 
making,  faith  in  the  making,  love  in  the 
making;  and  powerful  as  it  is,  this  an- 
alytic poetry  no  doubt  needs  more  than 
any  kind  o'f  poetry,  for  its  immediate 
popularity,  the  glamor  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's artistic  framing  throws  round  it. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  difference.  The 
charm  of  Clough's  humor,  the  strength  of 
his  delineation  is  so  great  that,  if  the  only 
difference  between  him  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold were  the  difference  between  a  plain 
and  an  attractive  setting,  that  advantage 
of  Mr.  Arnold's  might,  we  think,  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  deeper  pa- 
thos of  Clough's  pictures,  and  the  stronger 
lines  in  which  he  draws.  But  there  is 
another  difference.  Matthew  Arnold, 
negative  as  the  outcome  of  his  thought 
too  frequently  is,  never  leaves  you  in  any 
kind  ot  doubt  as  to  what  he  means.  His 
lines  are  always  sharply  chiselled.  He  is 
dogmatic  even  in  his  denials  of  doirma. 
Lucid  and  confident  to  the  last  degree,  he 
never  leaves  the  mind  without  a  very 
sharply  marked  impression  of  a  clear 
thought.  And  even  where  that  thou£[ht 
is  not  popular,  —  even  where  it  is  the  re- 
verse of  popular,  —  such  sharp,  distinct 
lines,  gracefully  graven,  are  likely  to  gain 
more  readers  and  admirers,  than  lines  of 
freer  sweep,  but  more  uncertain  drift. 
Compare,  for  instance,  some  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's finest  lines  on  the  dearth  of  true 
revealing  poets,  with  some  of  Mr. 
Clough's  finest  on  t,he  same  subject.  Mr. 
Arnold,  after  bewailing  the  loss  of  Goethe 
and  Wordsworth,  turns  to  the  hermit  of 
the  Alps,  M.  de  Sdnancour  (his  "  Ober- 
mann  "),  and  addresses  him  thus  :  — 

And  then  we  turn,  thou  sadder  sage, 
To  thee  !  we  feel  thy  spell ! 
—  The  hopeless  tangle  of  our  age, 
Thou  too  hast  scann'd  it  well  I 


Immovable  thou  sittest,  still 
As  death,  composed  to  bear  ! 
Thy  head  is  clear,  thy  feeling  chill, 
And  icy  thy  despair. 

Yes,  as  the  son  of  Thetis  said, 
One  hears  thee  saying  now  : 
Greater  by  far  than  tJioti  are  dead ; 
Strive  not !  die  also  thou  ! 

Ah  !  two  desires  toss  about 

The  poet's  feverish  lilood  ; 

One  drives  him  to  the  world  without, 

And  one  to  solitude. 

The  glow,  he  cries,  the  thrill  of  life^ 
Where,  cohere  do  these  abound  ?  — 
Not  in  the  world,  not  in  the  strife 
Of  men,  shall  they  be  found. 

He  who  hath  watch'd,  not  shared,  the  strife, 
Knows  how  the  day  hath  gone. 
He  only  lives  with  the  world's  life, 
Who  hath  renounced  his  own. 

Now  hear  Clough,  on  the  same  subject :  — 

Come,  Poet,  come  ! 
A  thousand  laborers  ply  their  task, 
And  what  it  tends  to,  scarcely  ask, 
And  trembling  thinkers  on  the  brink 
Shiver,  and  know  not  how  to  think. 
To  tell  the  purport  of  their  pain, 
And  what  our  silly  joys  contain  ; 
In  lasting  lineaments  portray 
The  substance  of  the  shadowy  day; 
Our  real  and  inner  deeds  rehearse, 
And  make  our  meaning  clear  in  verse  : 
Come,  Poet,  come  !  for  but  in  vain 
We  do  the  work  or  feel  the  pain, 
And  gather  up  the  seeming  gain. 
Unless  before  the  end  thou  come 
To  take,  ere  they  are  lost,  their  sum. 

Come,  Poet,  come ! 
To  give  an  utterance  to  the  dumb, 
And  make  vain  babblers  silent,  come  ; 
A  thousand  dupes  point  here  and  there. 
Bewildered  by  the  show  and  glare  ; 
And  wise  men  half  have  learned  to  doubt 
Whether  we  are  not  best  without. 
Come,  Poet;  both  but  wait  to  see 
Their  error  proved  to  them  in  thee. 

Come,  Poet,  come  ! 

In  vain  I  seem  to  call.     And  yet 

Think  not  the  living  times  forget. 

Ages  of  heroes  fought  and  fell 

That  Homer  in  the  end  might  tell 

O'er  grovelling  generations  past 

Upstood  the  Doric  fane  at  last ; 

And  countless  hearts  on  countless  years 

Had  wasted  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  fears, 

Rude  laughter  and  unmeaning  tears, 

Ere  England  Shakespeare  saw,  or  Rome 

The  pure  perfection  of  her  dome. 

Others,  I  doubt  not,  if  not  we, 

The  issue  of  our  toils  shall  see  ; 

Young  children  gather  as  their  own 
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The  harvest  that  the  dead  had  sown, 
The  dead  forgotten  and  unknown. 

One  feels  the  difference  at  once  between 
the  picture  of  the  lucid  insight  of  solitary 
renunciation,  and  the  ardent  invocation 
addressed  to  a  new  teacher  of  a  dimly 
anticipated  lesson.  The  one  poet  is  dis- 
tinct, the  other  vague,  and  though  the 
more  distinct  teaching  is  the  less  hope- 
ful, it  sinks  more  easily  into  the  reader's 
mind.  Yet,  for  our  parts,  we  find  a  richer 
music  in  the  vague  hope  of  Clough,  than 
even  in  the  sweet,  sad  despondency  of 
Arnold. 

Further,  Clough  not  only  sings  finely  of 
the  immature  stage  of  moral  character, 
but  of  the  immature  stage  of  faith,  and 
the  immature  stage  of  love.  He  studies 
both  in  the  making,  —  admitting  it  to  be  a 
riddle  how  that  making  will  end.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  fine  poem  on  faiih  in  the 
making,  which  will  be  popular  one  day,  as 
describing  a  stage  which  many  will  then 
have  passed  through,  but  which  has  not 
found  its  popularity  yet :  — 

What  we  when  face  to  face  we  see 
The  Father  of  our  souls,  shall  be, 
John  tells  us,  doth  not  yet  appear  ; 
Ah,  did  he  tell  what  we  are  here  ! 

A  mind  for  thoughts  to  pass  into, 
A  heart  for  love  to  travel  through, 
Five  senses  to  detect  things  near. 
Is  this  the  whole  that  we  are  here  ! 

Rules  baffle  instincts  —  instincts  rules, 
Wise  men  are  bad  —  and  good  are  fools  ; 
Facts  evil  —  wishes  vain  appear, 
We  cannot  go,  why  are  we  here  ? 

O  may  we  for  assurance'  sake, 
Some  arbitrary  judgment  take, 
And  wilfully  pronounce  it  clear, 
For  this  or  that  'tis  we  are  here  ? 

Or  is  it  right,  and  will  it  do, 
To  pace  the  sad  confusion  through, 
And  say  :  It  doth  not  yet  appear. 
What  we  shall  be,  what  we  are  here  } 

Ah  yet,  when  all  is  thought  and  said, 
The  heart  still  overrules  the  head  ; 
Still  what  we  hope  we  must  believe. 
And  what  is  given  us  receive. 

Must  still  believe,  for  still  we  hope 
That  in  a  world  of  larger  scope. 
What  here  is  faithfully  begun 
Will  be  completed,  not  undone. 

My  child,  we  still  must  think,  when  we 
That  ampler  life  together  see, 
Some  true  result  will  yet  appear 
Of  what  we  are,  together,  here. 


And  here,  once  more,  is  a  curiously 
subtle  passage  on  love  "in  the  making," 
which  must  wait,  we  suppose,  for  its  pop- 
uTarity  till  the  human  heart  understands 
itself  better,  and  is  franker  with  itself,  but 
which  will  have  its  popularity  then.  It  is 
from  "The  Bothie  of  Tober-na-Vuolich," 
the  most  buoyant  and  humorous  poem  o 
the  higher  kind  produced  in  England  dur- 
ing the  present  century.  The  enthusiast 
of  the  poem  is  descanting  on  the  beautv 
which  physical  labor  adds  to  the  charm  of 
women  :  — 


Well,  then,  said  Hewson,  resuming; 

Laugh  if  you  please  at  my  novel  economy ; 
listen  to  this,  though  ; 

As  for  myself,  and  apart  from  economy  wholly, 
believe  me, 

Never  I  properly  felt  the  relation  between  men 
and  women. 

Though  to  the  dancing-master  I  went  perforce, 
for  a  quarter, 

Where,  in  dismal  quadrille,  where  good-look- 
ing girls  in  abundance, 

Though,  too,  schoolgirl  cousins  were  mine  — 
a  bevy  of  beauties  — 

Never  (of  course  you  will  laugh,  but  of  course 
all  the  same  I  shall  sav  it), 

Never,  believe  me,  I  knew  of  the  feelings  be- 
tween men  and  women. 

Till  in  some  village  fields  in  holidays  now  get- 
ting stupid, 

One  day  sauntering  "long  and  listless,"  as 
Tennyson  has  it, 

Long  and  listless  strolling,  ungainly  in  hob- 
badi  boyhood, 

Chanced  it  my  eye  fell  aside  on  a  capless,  bon- 
netless  maiden. 

Bending  with  three-pronged  fork  in  a  garden 
UDrooting  potatoes. 

Was  it  the  air  ?  who  can  say .''  or  herself,  or  the 
charm  of  her  labor.? 

But  a  new  thing  was  in  me  ;  and  longing  deli- 
cious possessed  me, 

Longing  to  take  her  and  lift  her,  and  put  her 
away  from  her  slaving. 

Was  it  embracing  or  aiding  was  most  in  my 
mind  ?  hard  question  ! 

But  a  new  thing  was  in  me,  I,  too,  was  a  youth 
among  maidens : 

Was  it  the  air  ?  who  can  say .''  but  in  part  'twas 
the  charm  of  the  labor. 

Still,  though  a  new  thing  was  in  me,  the  poets 
revealed  themselves  to  me. 

And  in  my  dreams  by  Miranda,  her  Ferdinand, 
often  I  wandered. 

Though  all  the  fuss  about  girls,  the  giggling 
and  toying  and  coying, 

Were  not  so  strange  as  before,  so  incompre- 
hensible purely  ; 

Still,  as  before  (and  as  now),  balls,  dances,  and 
evening  parties. 

Shooting  with  bows,  going  shopping  together, 
and  hearing  them  singing. 

Dangling  beside  them,  and  turning  the  leaves 
on  the  dreary  piano, 
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Offering  unneeded  arms,  performing  dull  farces 
of  escort, 

Seemed  like  a  sort  of  unnatural  up-in-the-air 
balloon-work 

(Or  what  to  me  is  as  hateful,  a  riding  about  in 
a  carriage), 

Utter  removal  from  work,  mother  earth,  and 
the  objects  of  living. 

Hungry  and  fainting  for  food,  you  ask  me  to 
join  you  in  snapping  — 

What  but  a  pink-paper  comfit,  with  motto  ro- 
mantic inside  it? 

Wishing  to  stock  me  a    garden,  I'm  sent  to  a 
table  of  nosegays  ; 

Better  a  crust  of  black  bread  than  a  mountain 
of  paper  confections. 

Better  a  daisy  in  earth  than  a  dahlia  cut  and 
gathered, 

Better  a  cowslip  with  root  than  a  prize  carna- 
tion without  it. 
That  I  allow,  said  Adam. 

But  he,  with  the  bit  in 
his  teeth,  scarce 

Breathed  a  brief  moment,  and  hurried  exult- 
ingly  on  with  his  rider. 

Far  over   hillock,  and  runnel,   and   bramble, 
away  in  the  champaign. 

Snorting  defiance   and  force,  the  white  foam 
flecking  his  flanks,  the 

Rein  hanging  loose  to  his  neck,  and  head  pro- 
jecting before  him. 


Oh,  if  they  knew  and  considered,  unhappy 

ones  !  oh,  could  they  see,  could 
But  for  a  moment  discern,  how  the  blood  of 

true  gallantry  kindles. 
How  the   old   knightly  religion,  the   chivalry 

semi-quixotic, 
Stirs  in  the  veins  of  a  man  at  seeing  some 

delicate  woman 
Serving  him,  toiling  —  for  him,  and  the  world ; 

some  tenderest  girl,  now 
Over-weighted,  expectant,  of  him,  is  it  ?  who 

shall,  if  only 
Duly  her  burden  be  lightened,  not  wholly  re- 
moved from  her,  mind  you. 
Lightened,  if  but   by  the  love,  the  devotion 

man  only  can  offer, 
Grand   on   her   pedestal    rise   as  urn-bearing 

statue  of  Hellas ; 
Oh,  could  they  feel  at  such  moments  how  man's 

heart,  as  into  Eden 
Carried  anew,  seems  to  see,  like  the  gardener 

of  earth  uncorrupted. 
Eve  from  the  hand  of  her  Maker  advancing, 

an  help  meet  for  him. 
Eve  from  his  own  flesh  taken,  a  spirit  restored 

to  his  spirit, 
Spirit  but  not  spirit  only,  himself  whatever 

himself  is. 
Unto  the  mystery's  end  sole  helpmate  meet  to 

be  with  him ; 
Oh  if  they  saw  it  and  knew  it ;  we  soon  should 

see  them  abandon 
Boudoir,  toilette,  carriage,  drawing-room,  and 

ball-room, 
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Satin  for  worsted  exchange,  gros-de-naples  fof 
plain  linsey-woolsey, 

Sandals  of  silk  for  clogs,  for  health  lacka- 
daisical fancies  ! 

So,  feel  women,  not  dolls ;  so  feel  the  sap  of 
existence 

Circulate  up  through  their  roots  from  the  far- 
away centre  of  all  things, 

Circulate  up  from  the  depths  to  the  bud  on 
the  twig  that  is  topmost ! 

Yes,  we  should  see  them  delighted,  delighted 
ourselves  in  the  seeing, 

Bending  with  blue  cotton  gown  skirted  up  over 
striped  linsey-woolsey, 

Milking  the  kine  in  the  field,  like  Rachel, 
watering  cattle, 

Rachel,  when  at  the  well  the  predestined  be- 
held and  kissed  her. 

Or,  with  pail  upon  head,  like  Dora  beloved  of 
Alexis, 

Comely,  with  well-poised  pail  over  neck  arch- 
ing soft  to  the  shoulders. 

Comely  in  gracefullest  act,  one  arm  uplifted  to 
stay  it. 

Home  from  the  river  or  pump  moving  stately 
and  calm  to  the  laundry  ; 

Ay,  doing  household  work,  as  many  sweet 
girls  I  have  looked  at. 

Needful  household  work,  which  some  one, 
after  all,  must  do. 

Needful,  graceful  therefore,  as  washing,  cook- 
ing, andscouring. 

Or,  if  you  please,  with  a  fork  in  the  garden 
uprooting  potatoes. 

That  is  not  a  picture  of  love,  but  a  picture 
of  the  initial  stages  of  love,  and  of  that 
which  often  prevents  love  from  ripenini^. 
Nor  can  such  pictures  be  popular  while 
the  mind  shrinks  from  looking  in  the  face 
the  poor  beginningrs  of  its  own  highest 
powers.  One  day,  however,  Clough  will 
vindicate  the  justice  of  Mr.  Lowell's  judg- 
ment on  him,  though  that  day  may  not  be 
yet.  Arnold  will,  perhaps,  grow  to  even 
greater  popularity,  before  the  growth  of 
Clough's  popularity  begins.  But  begin  it 
will,  and  wax,  too,  to  a  point  as  high,  per- 
haps, as  Arnold's  ever  w-ill  be,  for 
Clough's  rapture  and  exultation,  when 
they  reach  their  highest  points,  are  be- 
yond the  rapture  and  exultation  of  Ar- 
nold, though  his  music  is  less  carefully 
modulated,  and  his  pictures  less  exqui- 
sitely framed. 


From  The  Queen. 
THE  VICE  OF   PROMISCUOUS   CHARITY. 

The  evils  fostered  by  the  practices  of 
street  alms-giving  and  promiscuous  charity 
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were  prominently  displayed  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Surrey  Sessions,  where  Mr. 
Hardman  and  a  full  bench  of  magistrates 
had  to  dispose  of  no  less  than  eight  cases 
of  professional  street  beggars,  who  were 
indicted  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. The  evidence  in  the  first  case 
showed  that  a  man,  whose  age  was  only 
thirty-one,  had  been  convicted  no  less 
than  twenty-three  times,  so  that  a  great 
part  of  his  life  since  his  childhood  must 
have  been  passed  in  imprisonment.  An- 
other, who  had  moved  in  a  respectable 
position,  had  taken  to  drink  and  followed 
beggary  as  the  readiest  means  of  procur- 
ing intoxicating  liquors.  The  third,  a 
violent  ruffian,  who  had  been  previously 
convicted  no  less  than  nine  times — who 
was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment and  twenty-four  strokes  with 
a  birch  rod  —  received  an  intimation  that 
on  his  next  appearance  at  that  court  he 
would,  if  again  convicted,  be  welcomed 
with  a  cat-o'-nine-tails.  Another  violent 
character,  who  had  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  convictions  recorded  against  him, 
was  sentenced  to  a  similar  punishment; 
and  one  who  was  not  violent,  but  had 
been  convicted  thirty  times  during  his 
thirty-six  years  of  life,.was  allotted  a  sim- 
ilar term  of  imprisonment  without  the 
corporal  punishment.  The  remaining 
prisoners,  a  man  and  his  wife,  were  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  hard  labor.  If  the 
inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
state  of  things,  and  the  source  to  which 
we  may  trace  the  foundation  and  perpet- 
uation of  professional  beggary,  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.  The  vice,  with  all  its 
hideous  accompaniments,  is  dependent  on 
the  mistaken  charity  of  silly,  sentimental 
people,  men  and  women  alike,  who  gratify 
their  own  unreasoning  impulses  by  giving 
away  money  in  the  streets.  To  relieve  a 
really  necessitous  person  is  an  action 
which  gratifies  certain  moral  instincts 
which  are  inherent  in  every  human  being; 
it  gives  a  sense  of  personal  satisfaction  ; 
there  is  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the 
donor  that  a  good  deed  has  been  done, 
and  a  satisfactory  self-complacency  per- 
vades the  mind  at  having  performed  it. 
When  such  a  desirable  mental  state  can 
be  procured  at  any  time  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  bronze  coin  or  indulged  in  in 
excelsis  for  sixpence,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  people  whose  moral  sentiments  are 


stronger  than  their  intellectual  powers 
should  pursue  tliis  pleasant  mental  recre- 
ation—  the  evil  they  do  is  altogether  be- 
yond their  knowledge;  they  gratify  their 
own  feelings  with  the  idea  that  they  may 
have  relieved  distress,  and  indulge  in 
much  smug  self-sufficiency  in  congratulat- 
ing themselves  on  the  good  they  have 
done.  These  promiscuous  alms -givers 
would  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  drunk- 
ard who,  to  gratify  his  desires,  beggars 
himself  and  starves  his  wife  and  family, 
nor  the  idler,  who  prefers  indolence  and 
poverty  to  industry  and  competence. 
But  they  do  not  refrain  from  doing  evil 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  feelings, 
and  this  under  the  false  pretence  that 
they  are  doing  good.  All  persons  who 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the  slight- 
est inquiry  into  the  subject  know  that  the 
necessitous  poor  never  beg;  that  the 
whole  of  the  beggars  of  the  metropolis 
and  tramps  of  the  country  districts  belong 
to  a  distinct  class  —  in  great  part  an 
hereditary  caste  —  which  is  supported  by 
the  maudlin  sentimentality  of  those  who 
encourage  this  vicious  mode  of  life.  By 
so  doing  they  tend  to  perpetuate  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  the  social  evils  which 
afflicts  the  nation.  They  foster  and  en- 
courage the  idle  and  dissolute  class  of 
vagrants  who  infest  the  country,  and  dis- 
seminate vice,  disease,  and  moral  as  well 
as  physical  degradation  amongst  the  pop- 
ulation. By  these  beggars  servants  are 
often  tempted  to  become  pilferers  of  their 
employers'  property;  and  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  petty  vice  and  practical 
dishonesty  is  carried  into  places  where 
they  were  formerly  unknown.  If  persons 
wish  to  gratify  their  charitable  feelings, 
and  they  are  really  desirous  of  doing  good 
and  not  evil,  let  them  seek  out  tiie  de- 
serving poor;  there  is  no  lack  of  them  to 
be  found  when  sought.  Or,  should  they 
be  too  much  occupied  with  town  life,  and 
live  too  remote  from  the  dwellings  of  the 
humbler  classes,  they  can  give  their  alms 
to  the  poor-boxes  of  the  police  magis- 
trates, in  the  full  confidence  that  they  will 
be  bestowed  only  on  the  most  worthy  ob- 
jects. But  let  them  abstain  from  pleasing 
themselves  by  giving  money  to  sturdy 
beggars  in  the  streets,  which  demoraliz- 
ing practice  is  none  the  less  injurious 
from  being  performed  with  the  idea  of 
doing  good. 
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AN    AUTUMN    MORNING,    ETC. 


AN  AUTUMN  MORNING. 

After  a  night  of  storm,  the  morning  breaks, 

Grey,  soft,  and  still, 
Each  little  bird  within  its  bush  awakes, 

A  voice  in  feathers,  and  with  right  good  will 
Tunes  up  for  the  sweet  music  birds  have  played 
Since  the  glad  day  when  little  fowls  were  made. 

The  swarthy  crow  alights  upon  the  field 

Mid  silver  dews ; 
His  keen  eye  marks  the  savory  grub  concealed, 

Nor  fears  he  for  the  wetting  of  his  shoes ; 
Woe  to  the  worm  who  crawls  abroad,  a  prey 
Where  hunger  waits  with  cruel  beak  to  slay. 

Hunger,  imperious  lord,  thy  stern  decree 

Brooks  no  dispute  ; 
Never  a  despot  wielded  spell  like  thee, 

O'er  reasoning  man,  and  ruminating  brute  — 
Old  serpent,  in  thy  coign  of  vantage  curled, 
Thy  well -poised  lever  moves  the  mighty  world  ! 

Who  whets  the  sickle  for  the  golden  corn 

On  yonder  hill  ? 
Who  wakes  the  reaper  in  the  misty  morn. 
To  garner  crops  for  sleepers  lying  still  ? 
Restless  and  ruthless  master,  at  thy  call. 
Harvests  are  reaped,  and  Sloth  will  leap  a  wall. 

Who  gives  a  savor  to  the  poor  man's  bread 

No  monarch  tastes  ? 
Wins  the  rare  pearl  thro'  peril  dark  and  dread  ? 

Plants  a  fair  garden  in  deserted  wastes  ? 
'Tis  thou,  great  motive  power  of  mortal  toil ; 
And  fruit  is  plucked  when  thou  dost  stir  the 
soil. 

Yea,  fruit  is  plucked  —  what  cries  of  muffled 
glee 
Arouse  mine  ear? 
Away,  ye  mannikins,  that  apple-tree 

Bears  fruit  forbidden  !     Ah,  the  case  is  clear, 
The  roystering  wind  last  night  hath  wrought 

me  ill. 
And  boys  are  boys,  with  many  a  void  to  fill. 

In  ragged  breeches,  pockets  have  no  holes, 

An  instinct  wise 
In  thrifty  mothers  —  they,  poor  patient  souls, 

Must  build  up  life  wiTh  small  economies  ; 
They  mend  their  nets,  and  have  their  sure  re- 
ward. 
Rough  winds   blow  dumplings  to  the  frugal 
board. 

But,  lo  !  the  gallant  sun  comes  forth  to  cheer 

All  hearts  and  eyes ; 
Across  the  stream's  bright  mirror,  shining  clear. 
The  little  dabchicks  skim  with  joyful  cries  ; 
And  in  cool  depths,  below  the  bridge's  rail. 
The  old  trout  lies,  and  moves  a  cautious  tail. 

The  cows  that  pasture  by  the  river's  brim, 

Contented  eat ; 
And  feeding,  in  the  distance,  golden  dim. 

On  the  hill  acre  where  we  cut  the  wheat. 
Sheep,*  stepping  slowly  through  the  stubble, 

seem 
A  flock  in  fairy-land,  where  poets  dream. 


O  Autumn  Morning,  sweet  enchantress,  rest, 

Fly  not  so  soon  ! 
Wl^isper  thy  secret  to  this  troubled  breast. 

For  ail  the  world  is  listening  ere  the  noon  ; 
Alas,  already  shines  the  perfect  day, 
The  magic  morn  hath  vanished  away  ! 
Temple  Bar.  C.   B. 


A   GHOST. 


BY     THE    AUTHOR     OF    "MRS.    JERNINGHAM^ 
JOURNAL." 

Love,  will  you  let  me  in  ? 

I  am  knocking  at  the  door. 
Love,  can  I  shelter  win 

Close  beside  you  as  of  yore  .'' 
Of  my  grave  I  am  aweary. 
Narrow,  narrow,  dark  and  dreary ; 
Wildly  from  its  clasp  I  flew, 
Love,  just  to  look  at  you. 

I  am  so  white  and  chill  ; 

Love,  will  you  shrink  away.? 
If  you  will  not  kiss  me  still 

Do  not  let  me  in,  I  pray. 
I  have  cross'd  the  mighty  river  : 
Will  you  fear  me .''     Do  you  shiver  ? 
If  your  arms  refuse  to  woo. 
Death  is  more  kind  than  you. 

Love,  \{you  were  a  ghost 

And  /were  alive  and. warm  — 

Ah,  perhaps  —  I  will  not  boast  — 
I  might  shudder  at  your  form  ; 

I  might  flee  before  the  presence 

Of  an  unembodied  essence. 

Hush  !  hush  !  it  is  not  true. 

Love,  I  should  know  ^tvf?Lsyouf 

Longman's  Magazine. 


ADVERSE  CRITICISM. 

What  flowers   I  had   in  one  fair  knot  wer^ 
bound. 

And  so  I  laid  them  on  a  public  stall, 
Wondering  would  any  one  take  note  at  all, 
Or  taking  note,  to  praise  them  would  be  founc 
A  keen-eyed  critic  turned  the  nosegay  round. 
Then  cried,  "  No  true  flowers,  these  !  "  anc 

let  it  fall : 
"  Mere  weeds  that  grow  against  the  Church^i^ 
wall ! 
And  what  coarse  thread  about  the  stalks  iij 
wound ! " 

'Tis  true,  I  fear  me,  dandelions  and  grass 
I  culled,  mistaking  them  for  garden  bloom,; 

And  half-believing  that  they  so  might  pass  ; 
And  now  my  critic  has  pronounced  my  door 

Half-undeceived  I  shall  not  grudge  my  lot, 

If  friends  may  find  one  true  Forget-me-not. 
Spectator.  •'■• 
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From  The  Churcli  Quarterly  Review. 

ANTS.* 

From  the  earliest  times  of  which  any 
record  remains,  there  have  been  some 
minds  attracted  by  the  mysteries  of  ani- 
mal life.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to 
find  in  the  records  of  the  remote  past  any 
traces  of  an  intelligent  investigation  of 
the  habits  and  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
subject  creation.  There  is  a  general 
agreement  as  to  the  fact  that  in  its  early 
stage  the  human  mind  was  incapable  of 
any  exact  analysis  of  its  own  powers,  or 
of  the  phenomena  which  it  witnessed 
either  in  animate  or  inanimate  nature. 
But  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  even  in 
the  pre-historic  period  man  was  struck  by 
the  resemblances  as  well  as  by  the  differ- 
ences between  himself  and  the  lower 
animals.  He  felt,  if  he  did  not  mentally 
grasp  the  fact,  that  emotions  wondrously 
similar  to  his  own  —  love,  fear,  joy,  rage 
—  were  exemplified  in  the  living  world 
around  him  ;  while  the  absence  of  any 
language  common  to  himself  and  the 
lower  animals  served  to  wrap  them  in  im- 
penetrable mystery.  That  such  was  the 
case  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
important  position  occupied  by  various 
animals  in  some  very  ancient  religions. 
We  commend  this  topic  to  the  considera- 
tion of  any  who  may  be  disposed  to 
derive  all  ancient  religious  ideas  from 
solar  phenomena. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
earliest  methodical  investigation  of  na- 
ture, the  earliest  approach  to  a  definite 
classification,  appears  to  have  been  in 
Palestine.  We  are  not  now  referring  to 
the  broad  and  general  description  of  crea- 

*  r.  Harvesting  Ants  and  Trap-door  Spiders. 
Notes  and  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Dwell- 
ings. By  J.  Trehernb  Moggridge,  F.L.S.  Lon- 
don, 1873. 

2.  Supplement  to  Harvesting  A  7its  and  Trap-door 
Spiders.  By  J,  Trehernb  Moggridge,  F.L.S. , 
F.Z.S.  With  specific  Description  0/  the  Spiders  by 
the  Rev.  O.  Pickard-Cambridge.     London,  1874. 

Z-  An  Introduction  to  Entomology,  etc.,  etc.  By 
William  Kirby,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.,  and  William 
S  PENCE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Seventh  Edition. 
London,  1856. 

A'  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps.  A  Record  of  Observa- 
tio7is  on  the  Habits  0/ the  Social  Hymenoptera.  By 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  President  of  the  British  Association,  etc.,  etc. 
Second  Edition.     London,  1882. 


tion  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Gen- 
esis, nor  to  the  important  distinction 
there  drawn  between  man  and  nature. 
But  that  chapter  must  have  exerted  a 
most  powerful  influence  upon  the  Jewish 
mind,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  placed 
the  mind  at  the  outset  in  the  right  atti- 
tude for  the  investigation  of  nature.  It 
placed  all  nature  before  man  as  a  system 
capable  of  being  investigated,  as  an  order 
of  things  distinct  from,  but  subject  to, 
the  mind,  as  to  be  subdued  by  man,  and 
consequently  requiring  in  some  degree  to 
be  understood.  It  is  surely  no  visionary 
notion,  but  one  of  the  plainest  of  truths, 
that  familiarity  with  that  authoritative 
record  must  have  facilitated  the  advance 
of  the  Jewish  intellect  for  some  distance 
on  the  road  of  science. 

We  should  not  expect  to  see  the  full 
effect  in  this  direction  of  that  venerable 
record  until  the  Hebrew  nation,  after  its 
wanderings  and  its  internal  struggles,  had 
finally  settled  down  under  a  powerful  and 
orderly  government,  and  was  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  leisure  which  attends  pros- 
perity and  peace.  It  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  fruit  of  which  that  record  was 
the  germ  did  ripen  when  those  favorable 
circumstances  had  arrived.  Though  no 
scientific  writings  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  period,  it  is  clear  that  science 
must  have  been  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  a  portion  of  the  nation  when  at  the 
height  of  its  power  in  Solomon's  days, 
and  that  classification  was  carried  out  to 
a  considerable  extent.  To  record  the  dil- 
igence of  that  king  himself  as  a  student 
of  natural  history  was  not  deemed  unwor- 
thy even  by  the  sacred  historian,  and  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  the  royal  author  was 
not  alone  in  the  study.  Had  he  been  so, 
it  would  have  profited  no  one  that  "he 
spake  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  tree  that  is 
in  Lebanon  even  unto  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall;"  or  that  "he 
spake  also  of  beasts,  and  of  fowl,  and  of 
creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."*  We 
shall  have  to  refer  later  on  to  one  portion 
of  his  natural-history  teaching. 

We  do  not   deny   that   amongst   other 
peoples   a   spirit  of  inquiry   grew    up  in 

*  See  I  Kings  iv.  33. 
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course  of  time.  It  may  indeed  be  in- 
ferred from  the  passage  which  has  sug- 
gested these  remarks  that  in  some  of  the 
neighboring  nations  it  was  so,  and  the 
library,  consisting  of  inscribed  tablets, 
collected  by  the  Assyrian  kings  some 
three  centuries  after  Solomon's  time,  and 
especially  by  Assur-bani-pal,  contained, 
we  are  told,  "an  interesting  division 
formed  by  the  works  on  natural  history. 
These  consisted  of  lists  of  animals,  birds, 
reptiles,  trees,  grasses,  stones,  etc.,  etc.,  ar- 
ranged in  classes,  according  to  their  char- 
acter and  affinities  as  then  understood."  * 

Resisting  the  temptation  to  linger  in 
the  vast  field  and  amongst  the  embarras 
de  richesses  presented  by  the  history  of 
the  study  of  nature,  and  coming  to  our 
own  times,  we  observe  that  the  fascina- 
tion of  that  study  appears  to  have  reached 
its  height.  Every  year  brings  out  some 
fresh  work,  the  result  of  patient  observa- 
tion, written  in  a  more  or  less  popular 
style,  and  detailing  new  and  most  inter- 
esting facts  about  plants  or  about  ani- 
mals. Such  a  supply  implies  the  existence 
of  a  demand.  It  implies  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  readers  who  take  a  de- 
light in  knowing  all  that  can  be  known 
about  the  animated  world  around  them. 
It  would  seem  as  if  men  are  beginning  at 
last  to  follow  literally  the  general  direc- 
tion to  study  creation  implied  in  the  words 
"  Consider  the  lilies." 

The  late  Mr.  Darwin  remarked  as  fol- 
lows:  "It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the 
more  the  habits  of  any  particular  animal 
are  studied  by  a  naturalist,  the  more 
he  attributes  to  reason  and  the  less  to 
unlearnt  instincts."  f  The  truth  which 
underlies  these  words  appears  to  be  that 
in  almost  if  not  all  animals  there  is  more 
play  than  used  to  be  supposed  of  a  faculty 
akin  to  human  reason  in  its  power  of 
choice,  in  its  varied  action  when  circum- 
stances vary  ;  not  that  there  is  not  also  a 
large  number  of  unlearnt  instincts,  such 
as  that  which  guides  the  bird  in  nest- 
building  or  in  periodical  migration,  and 
the  bee  in  the  construction  of  the  honey- 
comb. 

*  See  Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments  :  Assyria. 
By  the  late  George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum, 
London,  p.  182. 

t  See  The  Descent  of  Man,  1871,  vol.  i.,  p.  46. 


Again,  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
instinct  and  reason  are  always  in  inverse 
ratio  to  one  another  ;  that  the  more  oi 
free  intelligence  any  species  possessed 
the  less  was  the  amount,  so  to  speak, 
or  the  number  of  its  instincts,  and  vice 
iiersd.  This  was  a  hasty  inference  from 
the  fact  that  in  man  the  power  of  in- 
stinct seems  to  be  entirely  dwarfed  by 
intelligence.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of 
intelligence  as  distinguished  from  instinct 
that  it  has  to  learn,  and  that  it  profits  by 
experience;  and  we  all  know  that  no  hu- 
man being  can  construct  a  habitation  for 
himself  without  learning  the  way,  an 
accomplishment  which  to  many  of  the 
lower  creatures  comes  by  nature.  But 
the  doctrine  that  reason  and  instinct  are 
in  inverse  ratio  certainly  does  not  hold 
good  generally.  Of  insects,  for  example, 
the  social  HyiJtenoptera^  ants,  bees,  and 
wasps,  are  the  highest  in  the  scale  of 
intelligence.  Yet  it  is  precisely  these 
insects  which  possess  the  most  wonderful 
instincts.* 

The  bees  have  long  enjoyed  a  full  share 
of  attention,  arising  from  the  service 
which  they  render  to  man  in  collecting 
honey.  The  knowledge  of  the  habits  of 
ants  is  not  so  widely  diffused  ;  yet,  as  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  they  are  highl/j 
interesting  in  many  ways.  Moreovei 
their  habits  admit  of  being  studied  witlij 
greater  ease  than  those  of  bees. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  remarks  that  "there 
are  a  number  of  scattered  stories  about 
ants   which    are   quite   unworthy   of   cre^ 
dence."  t     He  has  given  us  in  a  recently 
published  volume  an   interesting  resumt 
of  facts  about  ants,  many  of  them  the  re 
suits  of  his  own  patient  and  ingeniously 
directed    observation.      Before    selectin< 
and  remarking  upon  some  of  these  factsi 
as  we  propose  to  do,  we  will  give  two  ex| 
amples,   the   one   of  a   marvellous   storj 
that  falls   under   the   category   of    those 
unworthy  of  credence,  the  other  of  a  be 
lief   respecting   ants,  which,  after   bein| 
scouted  by  modern  science  as  a  populal 
delusion,  has  been  reinstated  in  the  full 
dignity  of  scientific  truth  by  later  obser^ 
vation. 

*  See  The  Descent  of  Man,  vol.  i.,  p.  37. 
t  Ants,  Bees,  and  Vi^asps,  preface. 
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The  father  of  history,  Herodotus,  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  to  the 
Western  world  of  the  fable  which  forms 
our  first  example.  Certain  Indians,  he 
tells  us,  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
large  quantities  of  gold  from  the  ant- 
heaps  in  a  desert  to  the  east  of  the  Indus. 
The  ants  which  inhabited  this  desert  were 
intermediate  in  size  between  a  dog  and  a 
fox.  They  made  their  habitations  in  the 
ground  precisely  as  did  the  ants  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  the  sand  which  they 
threw  up  in  the  process  abounded  in 
grains  of  the  precious  metal  which  could 
easily  be  separated  from  it.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  was  to  obtain  the  sand. 
For  these  ants  were  ferocious,  apt  to  con- 
gregate in  large  numbers,  and  excessively 
swift  in  pursuit.  If  overtaken  by  them 
neither  man  nor  camel  could  escape  de- 
struction. It  was  the  practiceof  the  gold- 
hunters  to  visit  the  ant-heaps  early  in  the 
morning,  when,  according  to  Herodotus, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  greater  in  that 
region  than  at  midday,  and  when,  conse- 
quently, the  ants  were  all  underground, 
and  hastily  loading  their  camels  with 
sackfuls  of  the  valuable  sand,  to  hurry 
off,  and  so  obtain  a  good  start  before  the 
ants,  apprised  by  scent  of  the  presence  of 
marauders,  launched  themselves  in  pur- 
suit.* Other  ancient  writers  repeated  the 
account,  which  naturally  lost  nothing  in 
the  process.  One  of  them  declares  that 
the  skins  of  the  ants  resemble  those  of 
panthers. 

This  story  is  not  an  invention  on  the 
part  of  Herodotus.  He  only  repeated, 
according  to  his  wont,  what  he  had  heard. 
Nor  was  it  altogether  fiction.  It  was 
fiction  founded  upon  facts.  Facts  were 
exaggerated,  distorted,  and  made  the 
basis  of  a  too  hasty  generalization,  and 
then  imagination  came  in  to  supply  the 
element  of  terror.  This  is  perhaps  the 
natural  history  of  many  a  myth.  In  the 
present  instance  modern  scholarship  has 
been  able  to  discover  the  original  germ 
from  which  the  fable  sprang.  In  the 
Mahabharata,  the  Homer  of  the  ancient 
Aryan  Indians,  mention  is  made  of  "ant- 
gold"  brought  from  the  northern  region. 

*  See  Herodotus,  Hi.  102-105. 


The  Story  therefore  is  clearly  of  Indian 
origin.  We  know,  too,  that  gold-dust 
was  found  in  a  sandy  table-land  north  of 
India.  But  whence  came  the  notion  of 
the  monstrous  ants.?  The  same  region  is 
inhabited  by  numerous  marmot-like  ani- 
mals with  spotted  skins,  which  burrow  in 
the  sandy  soil;  and  modern  travellers 
have  seen  them  sitting  on  their  hind  legs, 
as  if  keeping  guard  before  their  holes. 
Doubtless  the  northern  tribes  carried 
away,  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  the  loose 
sand  thrown  up  by  these  animals;  and 
the  southerners,  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  ants  in  their  own  country,*  but  not 
knowing  the  marmot,  concluded  that  the 
burrowing  creatures  must  be  ants,  whose 
formidable  strength  and  speed  were  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  their  bodies. 
The  whole  story  is  thus  satisfactorily 
explained,  or,  if  a  further  rationale  be 
required  of  the  supposed  ferocity  and 
swiftness  of  the  ants,  the  actual  tenants 
of  the  desert  holes  having  no  such  quali- 
ties, we  may  suppose  that  the  northern 
traders  added  these  details  in  order  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  gold. 

In  the  foregoing  story  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  in  which,  in  an  unscien- 
tific age,  the  want  of  experience  and  the 
operation  of  a  too  hasty  logic  invested 
the  ant  with  fabulous  powers.  It  is  not 
so  long  since  the  very  same  causes  be- 
trayed writers  of  considerable  scientific 
pretensions  into  the  opposite  error — that 
of  denying  to  the  ant  an  instinct  and 
habit  which  some  of  the  species  actually 
possess. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  exhorta- 
tion in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  "Go  to  the 


*  It  may  help  to  understand  the  growth  of  the  fable 
if  we  remember  that  the  ant-heaps  in  warmer  climates 
are  much  larger  than  any  incurs.  Kirby.^nd  Spence 
tell  us  that  the  largest  in  our  country,  those  constructed 
by  Formica,  rufa,  the  horse-ant,  "are  mere  mole- 
hills when  compared  with  the  enormous  mounds  which 
otner  species,  apparently  of  the  same  family,  but  much 
larger,  construct  in  warmer  climates.  Malouet  states 
that  in  the  forests  of  Guiana,  he  once  saw  ant-hills 
which,  though  his  companion  would  not  suffer  him  to 
approach  nearer  than  forty  paces  for  fear  of  his  being 
devoured,  seemed  to  him  to  be  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  diameter  at  the  base,  as- 
suming the  form  of  a  pyramid  truncated  at  one-third  of 
its  height ;  and  Stedman,  when  in  Surinam,  once  passed 
ant-hills  six  feet  high  and  at  least  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference."     (Introduction  to  Entomology,  p.  270.) 
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ant,  thou    sluggard;    consider  her   ways,  j 
and    be    wise:    which    having    no   guide,  j 
overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in 
the   summer,  and  gathereth  her  food   in  i 
the  harvest."*     It  was  not  in   Palestine 
alone  that  the  ant  was  believed  to  store 
up  grain  for  future  use.     Hesiod  speaks 
of  a  time  "when   the  provident  one  (the 
ant)  harvests  the   grain."     Horace   com- 
pares the  thoughtful  industry  with  which 
men  provide  for  the  needs  of  old  age  to 
that  of  the  ant  in  accumulating  her  store: 

Parvula   (nam    exemplo    est)   magni   formica 

laboris 
Ore    trahit  quocjcunque   potest,   atque    addit 

acervo 
Quem  struit,  baud  ignara  ac  non  incauta  fu- 

turi.t 

Virgil,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
does  not  leave  the  practice  unnoticed, 
and  though  in  the  passage  referred  to  J 
he  is  evidently  borrowing  from  Apollo- 
nius  Rhodius,  it  seems  equally  evident 
that  he  is  describing  what  he  has  himself 
observed. 

The  hasty  manner  in  which  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  these  and  other  south- 
ern writers  was  set  aside  in  modern  times 
in  deference  to  the  dictum  of  some  north- 
ern observers,  and  the  subsequent  re- 
versal of  that  hasty  verdict,  ought  to 
teach  caution  for  the  future.  A  little 
exercise  of  that  faculty  of  suspending 
the  judgment,  which  some  modern  teach- 
ers exalt  as  a  high  intellectual  virtue, 
would  here  have  been  in  place.  Instead 
of  pronouncing  at  once,  because  our 
northern  ants  do  not  habitually  store  up 
grain,  that  the  ancients  were  all  mistaken 
as  to  a  matter  which  fell  under  their  own 
observation  —  that  in  fact  they  mistook 
XYiQ  p7ipcs  carried  about  by  the  ants  §  for 
grain  —  it  might  have  been  suspected  that 
differences  in  the  climate  might  account 
for  differences  in  the  facts  observed. 
This  scientific  caution  was  observed  in- 
deed by  Kirby  and  Spence,  who  remarked 
as  follows :  — 

Till  the  manners  of  exotic  ants  are  more  ac- 
curately explored  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm 
that  no  ants  have  magazines  of  provisions  ;  for 
although  during  the  cold  of  our  winters  in  this 
country  they  remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity, 
and  have  no  need  of  food,  yet  in  warmer  re- 
gions, during   the   rainy  seasons,  when   they 


*  Prov.  vi.  6-8.     See  also  xxx.  25. 

t   Horace,  Sat.  i.  i.  33-36. 

X  J^n.  iv.  402-407. 

§  1  he  ancients  were  not  ignorant  of  this  practice, 
though  they  mistook  the  pup<z  for  eggs.  See  Virgil, 
Georg.  i.  379,  3S0. 


are  probably  confined  to  their  nests,  a  store  of 
provisions  may  be  necessary  for  them,* 

But  this  commendable  prudence  was  not 
exhibited  by  some  other  writers.  For 
example,  some  of  the  commentators  on 
Virgil,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
a  writer  in  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  asserted  in  almost  identical  terms 
that  modern  observation  of  the  habits  of 
ants  does  not  confirm  the  belief  that  they 
store  up  seed  in  their  nests.  The  writer 
of  an  article  on  the  "  Natural  History  of 
the  Bible,'"  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for 
July,  1863,  was  betrayed  into  the  same 
error,  which  he  endeavors  to  support  by 
the  suggestion  that  most  probably  the 
ants  lie  dormant  during  the  winter  in 
Palestine,  where  the  cold  is  severe. 

Other  naturalists  had  already  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  harvesting  ants  were 
to  be  found  in  India.  Mr.  Moggridge  has 
shown  that  they  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Having 
occasion  to  spend  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1871-2  at  Mentone,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  investigation  of  the  question.  He 
found  that- out  of  the  one  hundred  and 
four  species  of  European  ants  then  known, 
two  in  particular  were  regularly  addicted 
to  the  practice,  viz.,  Atta  barbara  and 
Atta  striictor^  and  he  explains  the  famil- 
iarity of  ancient  writers -with  it  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  species  abound  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are 
particularly  noticeable  from  their  habits. f 
Some  other  ants  show  traces  of  the  in- 
stinct by  occasionally  collecting  seeds,  a 
statement  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  cor- 
roborates from  his  own  observation. 

Mr.  Moggridge  proceeds  to  inform  us 
that  the  true  harvesting  ants  just  men- 
tioned are  found  also  in  Palestine;  and  it 
would  seem  from  the  Mischna  and  other 
Jewish  w-ritings  that  the  quantities  of 
grain  amassed  in  their  nests  were  some- 
times considerably  greater  than  any  ob- 
served in  Europe.  It  was  a  question 
among  the  Jews  to  whom  belonged  the 
grain  found  in  an  ant's  nest —  whether  to 
the  owner  of  the  crop  or  to  the  gleaners. 
The  Mischna  decides  in  favor  of  the  for- 
mer if  it  be  found  while  the  crop  is  stand- 
ing; but  if  the  reapers  have  passed,  then 
the  upper  portion  of  the  store,  probably 
because  presumably  taken  from  ears  that 
would  have  gone  to  the  gleaners,  was  to 
belong  to  the  latter. 

There  is  an  interesting  fact,  if  it  be  a 

*  Introduction  to  Entomology.     Seventh  edition,  p 

313- 
t  See  supplement  to  Harvesting  Ants,  etc.,  p.  164. 
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fact,  in  regard  to  the  seed  carried  by  ants 
into  their'subterranean  dwellings:  name- 
ly, that  so  long  as  they  have  access  to  it 
it  neither  germinates  nor  decays.  But  if 
eitiier  the  seed  be  removed  from  the  su- 
perintendence of  its  thrifty  owners,  or 
they  be  excluded  from  the  nest,  then,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Moggridge,  it  will  germi- 
nate. What  means  the  ants  possess  of 
checking  germination  was  left  an  un- 
solved problem  by  Mr.  Moggridge,  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock  informs  us  that  it  re- 
mains a  mystery  still.*  It  must  be  added 
that  the  last-named  writer  quotes  other 
authorities  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Mog- 
gridge's  statement  of  the  facts.  Accord- 
ing to  one  writer  the  ants  gnaw  off  the 
radicle,  while  another  asserts  that  they 
permit  germination  to  commence  for  the 
sake  of  the  sugar  which  is  developed  in 
the  process,  as  in  the  familiar  conversion 
of  barley  into  malt. 

Some  ants,  we  are  told,  exhibit  a  more 
wonderful  instinct  than  the  mere  storage 
of  grain.  They  are  true  farmers.  They 
cultivate  their  own  crops.  The  Pogoiio- 
inynnex  barbatiis^  a  species  inhabiting 
Texas,  is  said  to  extirpate  from  the 
ground  to  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
from  their  nests  all  other  species  cf  plants 
except  Aristida  oligatitha^  the  grains  of 
which  they  carefully  stow  away  in  their 
barns,  and  which  is  consequently  called 
ant-rice. t  Sir  John  Lubbock  corroborates 
this  statement  in  some  measure  by  the 
remark  that  he  has  himself  "  observed  in 
Algeria  that  certain  species  of  plants  are 
allowed  by  the  ants  to  grow  on  their 
nests."  X  That  in  the  actual  process  of 
harvesting  their  grain  the  ants  have 
learnt  the  use  of  division  of  labor  was 
observed  by  some  very  ancient  natural- 
ists, ^lian  describes  how  one  party  per- 
form the  operation  of  reaping,  and  an- 
other that  of  carrying,  the  former  severing 
and  throwing  down  the  spikelets  of  corn 
"to  the  people  below,"  ru  d^^ao)  rdi  Kato. 
This  statement  has  been  corroborated  by 
Mr.  Moggridge,  who  has  seen  "ants  en- 
gaged in  cutting  the  capsules  of  certain 
plants,  drop  them,  and  allow  their  com- 
panions below  to  carry  them  away."  § 

The  English  ants  do  not  store  up  grain, 
but  they  show  an  equally  remarkable 
proof  of  foresight,  or  of  what  would  be 
foresight,  if  it  were  not,  as  we  believe,  the 
result   of   an    instinct,  and   involving  no 


*  See  supplement  to  Harvesting  Ants,  etc.,  p.  171 
and  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  61. 
t  See  Harvesting  Ants,  etc.,  p.  12. 
X  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  62. 
§  See  Harvesting  Ants,  etc.,  p.  18. 


knowledge  of  'the  consequences.  It  is 
well  known  that  different  species  of 
aphides  provide  food  for  ants.  The 
aphides  secrete  a  sticky  sweet  juice,  which 
they  emit  on  being  stroked  by  the  antennse 
of  the  ant,  and  which  the  latter  instantly 
devours.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  added  to 
our  previous  knowledge  of  the  singular 
relations  between  the  ants  and  their  do- 
mestic animals  —  their  "cows,"  as  they 
have  been  called  —  by  showing  that  ants 
collect  the  autumn-laid  ^g%^  of  aphides 
and  carry  them  into  the  shelter  of  their 
nests,  where  they  tend  them  with  the 
greatest  care  through  the  long  winter 
months.  In  March  the  young  aphides  are 
brought  out  and  placed  on  the  young 
shoots  of  the  plant  which  serves  as  their 
natural  habitat  as  well  as  their  food.  In 
the  case  observed  the  ant  was  no  other 
than  the  common  English  yellow  meadow 
ant  {Lasius  fiaviis\  and  the  plant  from 
which  the  eggs  were  removed,  and  on 
which  the  young  live  stock  were  depos- 
ited, was  no  other  than  the  common  daisy. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  that  the 
modern  study  of  natural  history  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  ants  in  particular,  has  brought 
us  to,  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the  de- 
tails—  the  individual  habit  or  instinct  — 
but  in  the  circumstance  that  a  scientific 
naturalist  should  venture  to  affirm  the 
general  principle  which  Sir  John  Lubbock 
infers  from  the  tout  ejisenible  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  ants.  It  is  a  principle 
which  seems  to  run  counter  to  what  we 
might  naturally  have  expected,  and  it  is 
one  which  deserves  thoughtful  consider- 
ation in  all  its  bearings,  whether  scien- 
tific or  religious.  We  should  naturally 
have  supposed  —  and  the  general  princi- 
ples of  evolution  would  seem  to  point  in 
the  same  direction  —  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  intelligence  and  other  char- 
acteristics of  man  would  be  found 
amongst  the  mammalia,  and,  in  particular, 
amongst  the  anthropoid  apes,  whose  bod- 
ily structure  bears  the  closest  resemblance 
to  that  of  man.  But,  according  to  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  the  fact  is  otherwise.  We 
are  to  look  for  our  nearest  parallel,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  minute  order  of  creatures 
whose  ways  he  has  been  observing  for  the 
past  ten  years.  No  other  order  presents 
in  such  a  remarkable  deo:ree  as  the  ants 
the  social  organization,  the  co-operation 
of  large  multitudes,  whether  for  the  needs 
of  daily  life,  for  defence,  or  for  aggression, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  intelligent  en- 
gineering as  his  clients  display  in  the 
construction  of  their  roadways,  and  of 
their  elaborate  habitations.      Nor   does 
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this  exhaust  their  claims  to  rank  next  af- 
ter man.  They  have  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing such  relations  between  themselves 
and  some  other  orders  of  insects,  as  in 
the  example  mentioned  above,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  possess  domestic  animals. 
Some  of  the  species  even  possess  slaves. 

We  doubt  whether  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
contention  will  be  generally  admitted  to 
its  full  extent.  Wonderful  as  the  per- 
formances of  ants  are,  it  seems  to  us  that 
reasoning  power  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  so  small  a  share  in  effecting 
them  in  proportion  to  the  part  played  by 
instinct,  that  we  should  hardly  be  disposed 
to  place  the  ant  next  to  man  in  the  scale 
of  creation.  We  are  not  intending  to 
depreciate  instinct.  If  there  were  no 
other  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting  a 
theory  of  mechanical  evolution,  instinct 
would,  in  our  judgment,  oppose  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  to  it.  Nor,  again,  do 
we  purpose  discussing  the  difference  be- 
tween instinct  and  reason.  On  this  point 
it  must  suffice  to  say  that  instinct  appears 
to  us  to  be  a  kind  of  stereotyped  reason, 
suited  to  the  narrow  range  of  circum- 
stances by  which  a  given  species  of  the 
subject  creation  is  conditioned,  and  that 
being  thus  strictly  limited,  thus  confined 
to  particular  grooves,  it  differs  widely 
from  that  grand  faculty  of  man  which 
causes  him  at  least  to  aspire  to  be  the 
measurer  of  all  things.*  At  the  same 
time  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  in  many  in- 
stincts the  traces  of  a  conscious  intelli- 
gence; and  if,  as  doubtless  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  wise  adaptations 
of  means  to  ends  on  the  part  of  insects 
and  other  creatures,  we  must  deny  the 
possession  by  the  individual  animal  of 
any  conscious  prevision  of  those  ends, 
we  are  content  to  trace  the  operation  of 
Supreme  Intelligence.  Many  of  the  in- 
stinctive actions  of  ants,  of  which  we  are 
now  about  to  furnish  some  examples, 
appear  to  us  inexplicable  by  the  mere 
■operation  of  natural  selection  or  survival 
of  the  fittest,  and  in  fact  to  present  an 
insoluble  problem  on  any  theory  which 
denies  or  ignores  the  divine  Creator  and 
Ruler  of  the  world. 

In  the  second  stage  of  ant  life,  the 
insect,  after  it  has  emerged  from  the  egg, 
is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  minis- 
trations of  its  fully  developed  sisters.  It 
is  a  /arva,  a  small,  white,  legless   grub, 

*  If  Professor  Max  Miiller's  derivation  of  "man" 
from  a  root  meaning  "to  measure"  be  correct,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  lan- 
guage, or  at  any  rate  of  Aryan  speech,  man's  preroga- 
tive of  reason  was  so  distinctly  recognized. 


voracious,  but  quite  incapable  of  feeding 
itself.  Not  only  do  its  worker  sisters 
perftjrm  this  operation  for  it;  but  they 
also  carry  it  about  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber of  the  nest  in  order.  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock thinks,  to  secure  for  it  the  most 
suitable  amount  of  warmth  and  moisture. 
This  nursing  duty  cannot  have  been 
learnt;  for  it  is  performed  by  the  very 
young  ants  whose  skin  is  not  sufficiently 
hardened  to  allow  of  their  undertakincr 
out-of-door  work.* 

After  a  period  of  five  to  six  weeks  or 
more,  during  which  the  larva  continues  to 
feed,  or,  more  strictly,  to  be  fed,  and  to 
grow,  it  turns  into  a  p?f/fa  or  chrysalis, 
when  feeding  ceases,  to  be  resumed,  how- 
ever, b}'^  the  perfect  insect;  but  growth 
ceases  altogether.  Immense  changes 
take  place  in  the  chrysalis  stage;  there  is 
a  development  of  the  various  organs,  but 
no  addition  to  size  or  weight.  When  the 
fully  developed  insects  are  ready  to 
emerge,  extraneous  aid  is  again,  in  many 
cases,  required,  and  were  it  not  given 
they  would  perish,  just  as  the  human  in- 
fant would  perish  if  neglected.  "  It  is 
very  pretty,"  Sir  John  Lubbock  says,  "  to 
see  the  older  ants  helping  them  to  extri- 
cate themselves,  carefully  unfolding  their 
legs,  and  smoothing  out  the  wings  with 
truly  feminine  tendernessand  delicacy."  \ 

Of  the  insects  thus  developed  the  males 
and  females  are  provided  with  wings,  of 
which  they  divest  themselves  after  the 
marriage  flight  —  the  former,  however, 
only  to  die  almost  immediately  ;  while  the 
latter,  if  circumstances  are  favorable,  be- 
come the  mothers  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
and  may,  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  proved, 
live  for  al  least  seven  years. J  The  re- 
mainder of  the  new  generation,  consider- 
ably exceeding  in  number  the  males  and 
females,  consists  of  the  wingless  workers 
or  neuters.  These  are  said  to  be  really 
undeveloped  females,  and  there  is  some 
foundation  for  this  view.  It  is  a  familiar 
fact  that  bees,  which  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  insects  as  ants  (the  Hyjnenop- 
tera\  are  able  so  to  treat  an  egg  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  would  give  rise  to  a 
neuter,  as  to  obtain  a  fertile  queen  in- 
stead. Sir  John  Lubbock,  differing  here 
from  Mr.  Dewitz,  is  of  opinion  that  ants 
possess  a  corresponding  power  and  in- 
stinct. The  last-named  naturalist  re- 
marks that  "it  is  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  instinct,  if  it  is  to  be  called 
instinct,  which  would  enable  the  working 

*  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  pp.  6  and  23. 
t  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  7. 
j  Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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ants  to  make  this  difference,  can  have 
arisen."*  We  venture  to  add  that  in  the 
case  of  bees  (which  certainly,  even  by  the 
admission  of  Mr.  Dewitz,  possess  the 
instinct),  and  in  the  case  of  ants  (if,  as  is 
possible,  they  also  possess  it),  such  an 
instinct  is  incapable  of  being  explained, 
except  by  reference  to  over-ruling  mind. 
Such  an  instinct  is  an  example  of  a  class 
of  facts,  which  are  far  from  being  rare, 
which  testify  to  a  restorative  power  in  or 
above  nature,  a  remedial  agency  operat- 
ino-  in  the  case  of  accidental  wants.  To 
the  same  class  of  facts  belongs  the  won- 
derful recuperative  power  of  the  animal 
body  in  the  case  of  injury  by  accident  or 
disease.  The  religious  teacher  may  rea- 
sonably point  to  such  facts  as  being  at 
least  in  harmony  with,  if  not  in  some 
degree  suggestive  of,  the  remedial  process 
which  he  proclaims  to  be  needed,  and  to 
be  attainable  in  a  higher  order  of  things 

—  the  spiritual. 

There  is  a  class  of  instincts — or  per- 
haps, to  speak  more  correctly,  of  habits 

—  in  the  subject  creation,  just  as  there  is 
a  class  of  habits  indulged  in  by  man, 
which  to  the  moral  sense  of  man  when 
duly  instructed  and  cultivated  are  dis- 
tressing to  contemplate  and  even  revolt- 
ing. To  this  class  belongs  the  practice 
of  slave-making  followed  by  some  ants. 
It  is  so  extraordinary  an  instinct  that,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  remarked,  "any  one  may 
well  be  excused  for  doubting  its  exist- 
ence." The  statements,  however,  of 
iPierre  Huber,  who  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover it  (in  1804),  have  been  fully  con- 
firmed. Huber's  account  of  the  discovery 
is  so  interesting  that  we  venture  to  intro- 
duce it  here,  slightly  condensed.  He  was 
walking  in  the  environs  of  Geneva,  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  evening,  when 
he  noticed  traversing  the  road  a  legion  of 
rufescent  ants  {Polyo'gus  rufescens).  He 
says :  — 

They  moved  in  a  body  with  considerable 
rapidity,  and  occupied  a  space  of  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  length  by  three  or  four  in 
breadth.  In  a  few  minutes  they  quitted  the 
road,  passed  a  thick  hedge,  and  entered  a  pas- 
ture ground.  At  length  they  approached  a 
nest  inhabited  by  dark  ash-colored  ants.  Some 
of  its  inhabitants  were  guarding  the  entrance  ; 
but,  on  the  discovery  of  an  approaching  army, 
darted  forth  upon  the  advanced  guard.  The 
alarm  spread  at  the  same  moment  \\\  the  in- 
terior, and  their  companions  came  forth  in 
numbers  from  their  underground  residence. 
The  Rufescent  ants,  the  bulk  of  whose  army 
lay  only  at  the  distance  of  two  paces,  quick- 

♦  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  40. 


ened  their  march  ;  the  whole  battalion  in  an 
instant  fell  upon  and  overthrew  the  ash-colored 
ants,  who,  after  a  short  but  obstinate  conflict, 
retired  to  the  bottom  of  their  nest.  The  Ru- 
fescent ants  now  ascended  the  hillock,  collected 
in  crowds  on  the  summit,  and  took  possession 
of  the  principal  avenues,  leaving  some  of  their 
companions  to  work  an  opening  in  the  side  of 
the  ant-hill  with  their  teeth.  Success  crowned 
their  enterprise,  and  by  the  newly-made  breach 
the  remainder  of  the  army  entered.  Their 
sojourn  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  for 
in  three  or  four  minutes  they  returned  by  the 
same  apertures  which  gave  them  entrance, 
each  bearing  off  in  its  mouth  a  larva  or  a 
pupa.* 

The  larvae  and  pupae,  thus  carried  off, 
become,  when  developed  into  workers, 
the  industrious  slaves  of  their  captors, 
and  do  all  the  work  of  the  home,  tending 
the  young,  providing  the  supplies  of  food, 
even  feeding  their  masters,  whom  they 
carry  away  on  their  backs  when  the  col- 
ony changes  the  situation  of  its  nest. 

Later  observations  have  shown  that  the 
slave-making  instinct  has  assumed  four 
different  forms  in  as  many  genera.  It 
exists  in  its  mildest  form  in  Formica 
saiigiiinea,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  draws  a  woful  picture  of  the  de- 
grading effect  of  the  habit.  We  do  not 
stop  to  inquire  how  he  reconciles  with  his 
rather  sweeping  doctrine  of  the  degen- 
eracy produced  by  slavery  the  fact  that 
ancient  civilizations  and,  until  very  recent 
times,  modern  civilizations  also,  have  ad- 
vanced in  spite  of  the  practice.  But  the 
ants,  at  all  events,  furnish,  according  to 
him,  a  terrible  example.  The  four  differ- 
ent forms  of  slaveholding  amongst  them 
represent,  he  says,  so  many  stages,  one 
below  another,  in  its  degrading  tendency. 

Formica  sanguinea,  which  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  comparatively  recently 
taken  to  the  practice,  has  not  been  mate- 
rially affected.  They  can  still  '•  do  "  for 
themselves,  if  necessary,  though  they  are 
too  prone  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  com- 
pelling slaves  to  work  for  them.  Much 
appears  to  depend  upon  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  obtain  the  unlawful  luxury. 
For  in  Switzerland,  as  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Darwin,  more  work  is-done  by  the  slaves 
than  in  this  country,  the  reason  being 
probably  that  the  slaves  are  captured  in 
greater  numbers  in  Switzerland.! 

Polyergus  comes  next  in  the  scale  of 
debasement.  They  are,  indeed,  bold  and 
powerful  marauders,  but  that  is  all  that 

*  See  The  Origin  of  Species  (1882),  p.  217. 
t  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  81  seq. 
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can  be  said  in  their  favor.  They  have 
lost  their  knowledge  of  art;  that  is  to  say, 
they  do  not  construct  their  own  habita- 
tions. They  have  lost  also,  as  already 
stated,  their  natural  affection  for  their 
young,  and  even  their  instinct  of  feeding. 

Then  comes  Strongylognathiis.  These 
have  lost  even  more.  Slavery  has  told  on 
the  bodily  strength.  When  roused,  they 
will  however  fight,  but  they  fight  in  vain  ; 
and  but  for  the  exertions  of  their  slaves 
they  would  evidently  be  exterminated. 

Beneath  this  lowest  depth  there  is  yet 
a  lower  depth.  Anergates  is  the  name  of 
the  miserable  creature.  If  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock is  right  in  the  novel  suggestion  by 
which  he  explains  the  mysterious  fact  that 
it  continues  to  exist  at  all,  a  male  and 
female  Anergates  ^\.Q-2\\.\\\\y  enter  the  nest 
of  Tetrantoriiun  and  assassinate  the 
queen.  The  result  of  this  dastardly  ma- 
noeuvre is  that  in  the  following  year  the 
community  consists  of  the  murderous 
couple,  their  young,  and  only  the  workers 
of  Tetra?no?'ium,  who,  though  they  would 
never  submit  to  be  captured  by  such 
weak  creatures,  yet  tend  their  helpless 
invaders  with  the  utmost  care.  Aner- 
gates is  an  awful  warning.  It  is  a  para- 
site. It  has  lost  its  real  independence,  its 
arts,  and  many  of  its  instincts.  "  The 
individuals  are  weak  in  body  and  mind, 
few  in  numbers,  and  apparently  nearly 
extinct  —  the  miserable  representatives  of 
far  superior  ancestors."* 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  an 
instinct  as  that  of  slave-making  is  diffi- 
cult at  first  sight  to  reconcile  with  our 
^/r/^r/ notions  of  divine  design,  though 
surely  it  is  not  more  so  than  any  other 
rapacious  and  cruel  instincts  in  the  ani- 
mal creation,  or  than  the  presence  of  evil 
at  all  in  the  world.  But  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  whatever  the  difficulty  may 
be,  there  appears  to  be  an  equal  difficulty 
on  the  hypothesis  of  mechanical  evolu- 
tion. For  it  is  a  clear  case  of  a  well-de- 
veloped instinct  that  is  not,  apparently, 
beneficial  to  the  species.  It  may,  of 
course,  be  said  that  if  an  injurious  instinct 
happens  to  be  developed  and  to  become 
persistent,  it  must  lead  to  the  final  extinc- 
tion of  the  species  -affected,  and  that  the 
slave-making  ants  are  an  example  to  the 
point.  We  take  leave,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  ants  ever  possessed  the  various  use- 
ful instincts  which  they  are  said  to  have 
lost.  Conjecture  as  to  particular  orders 
of  beings  is  too  frail  a  foundation  for  a 

*  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  89. 


general   principle   with   regard   to  all  or- 
ders. 

There  is,  however,  another  remark  to 
be  made  in  reference  to  the  repugnance 
which  the  slave-making  instinct  in  ants  is 
said  to  merit  from  us.     The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  some  other  instincts  which 
are  said  to  militate  against  the  belief  ii 
divine  government,  such  as  the  impulse 
which  amongst  bees  leads  the  workers  tc 
put  to  death  the  drones  after  these  have 
fulfilled  their  single  function  of  securing 
the  continuance  of  the  race.     It  is  strange^ 
certainly.     But  the  repugnance  which  is 
professed  or  felt  in  presence  of  such  facts 
arises,  surely,  from  an  error.     The  erroi 
consists  in  looking  at  them  from  a  merely 
human  point  of  view  —  from  not  realizinj 
that  it  is  not  a  world  of  human  beings  that 
we  are  regarding,  but  of  totally  different 
beings.     It  is  an  error  to  attribute  to  what 
we  call  the  victims  in  such  cases  the  feel- 
ings which  we  should  naturally  attribute 
to  our  fellow-men  so  circumstanced.     11 
we   could    accurately   represent    to    ourH 
selves    the   actual   consciousness    of   the 
various  species  of  animals,  it  may  well  b€ 
that  all  the  difficulties  now  arising  fror 
the  contemplation   of   the  war  of  nature 
would  shrink  to  very  small  proportions,  or 
disappear  altogether. 

With  regard  to  the  rise  of  the  instinct 
of  slave-making,  the  suggestion  is  offeree 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Johi 
Lubbock,  that  since  it  is  aicommon  prac- 
tice with  ants,  even  of  species  that  do  not 
make    slaves,  to   carry   off  the    pupas  oi 
other  species,  if  scattered  near  their  nests, 
"such    pupae    originally   stored* as    fooe 
might  become  developed  ;  and  the  forei^i 
ants   thus    unintentionally    reared   woule 
then  follow  their  proper  instincts,  and  dc^ 
what  work   they  could."*     Out  of   sue! 
circumstances  it  is  possible  that  the  in-j 
stinct   may  have   grown.     But   both  this 
instinct  and  all  the  instincts  peculiar  to| 
neuters   being  neither   inherited  directlyl 
from    either   parent,   nor   transmitted  by:| 
the  possessors,  present  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  to  the  theory  of  evolution! 
by  natural  selection. 

We  turn  now  to  some  of  the  particular 
results  of  Sir  John  Lubbock's  observation] 
of  his  favorites.     It   will   surprise   those] 
readers  who  now  learn  the  fact,  that  the] 
library  of  a  studious  man  may  be  shared' 
without  inconvenience  to  himself  by  nu- 
merous  communities  of  insects  so  much 
addicted  to  travelling  about  as  ants.     The 
range   of  their  peregrinations  may,  how- 


♦  See  The  Origin  of  Species,  p.  219. 
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ever,  be  limited  by  very  simple  means. 
A  shallow  trough  filled  with  water  is  as 
impassable  to  them  as  was  the  Styx  of 
old  to  the  unfortunate  shades  for  whom 
the  last  rites  had  not  been  duly  per- 
formed. Sir  John  Lubbock  has  had  for 
some  years  thirty  to  forty  communities 
under  observation.  Each  community  in- 
habited a  space  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
deep,  filled  with,  fine  earth,  between  two 
glass  plates,  and  enclosed  at  the  edges  by 
slips  of  wood,  with  a  small  aperture  in  one 
corner  for  a  doorway.  Some  of  the  nests 
were  placed  like  shelves  one  above  an- 
other, and  supported  by  a  single  upright 
post.  Beneath  the  lowest  was  suspended 
a  platform  larger  every  way  than  the 
nests,  in  order  to  intercept  any  individu- 
als that  fell,  and  having  a  watery  ditch  at 
its  edg:es.  There  was  thus  free  passage 
between  the  nests  and  to  the  top  of  the 
pole  ;  but  all  the  communities  were  cut 
off  by  the  water  from  communication  with 
the  outer  world.  It  is  sad  to  learn  that 
this  ingenious  device  for  saving  space  in- 
volved special  difficulties.  The  ants 
knew  their  own  nests  perfectly  well,  but 
were  so  pugnacious,  that  great  care  had  to 
be  exercised  in  assorting  the  nests.  Be- 
tween fellow-citizens  the  utmost  harmony 
prevails,  but  the  members  of  different 
communities  always  regard  one  another 
as  enemies. 

Mention  has  been  made  already  of 
division  of  labor  amongst  some  harvest- 
ing ants.  By  the  adoption  of  a  simple 
method  for  ensuring  recognition,  our  au- 
thor has  been  able  to  observe  the  per- 
formances of  individual  ants,  and  claims 
to  have  shown  that  they  differ  amongst 
themselves  in  character  and  disposition, 
and  that  division  of  labor  is  carried  out 
amongst  them  to  a  greater  extent  than 
was  supposed.  *  When  it  was  desired  to 
watch  the  proceedings  of  a  particular  ant, 
he  marked  it  with  a  small  dab  of  paint  on 
the  back,  an  operation  which  sometimes 
had  to  be  repeated,  as,  the  ants  being 
very  cleanly  animals,  the  strange  mark 
would  sometimes  be  licked  off  by  fellow- 
citizens. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  particu- 
lar individuals  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  bringing  in  the  small  supplies  of  fiood 
required  in  winter,  a  nest  of  Formica 
fusca  was  watched,  and  an  hourly  register 
kept,  with  few  intermissions,  for  nearly 
two  months,  from  November  20  to  Janu- 
ary 15.  From  the  observations  made  in 
this  and  other  cases,  it  seemed  clear  "  that 
certain  ants  are  told  off  as  foragers,  and 
that  during   winter,   when   little  food   is 


required,  two  or  three  are  sufficient  to 
provide  it."*  The  food  in  this  case,  it 
should  be  added,  was  honey,  of  which 
ants  are  particularly  fond.  Not  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  book  before  us 
is  the  chapter  in  which  the  various  con- 
trivances are  described  by  which  ants  are 
prevented  from  gaining  access  to  the 
honey  of  iiovvers,  and  so  depriving  them 
of  their  means  of  attracting  the  visits  of 
bees  and  other  trying  insects,  which,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  are  in  many. cases 
of  great  importance  in  promoting  cross- 
fertilization.  But  we  must  not  linger  on 
this  topic. 

Another  point  on  which  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock has  made  elaborate  observations  is 
the  power  which  ants  have  of  recognizing 
one  another  and  of  intercommunication. 
All  the  members  of  one  community  are 
able  to  distinguish  between  a  fellow- 
citizen  and  an  interloper,  even  after  the 
former  may  have  been  excluded  from  the 
nest  for  nearly  two  years.  They  even 
recognize  as  fellow-citizens  ants  brought 
up  from  the  pupa  state  among  strangers. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  some  naturalists 
that  ants,  and  likewise  bees,  make  use 
of  some  kind  of  language,  of  which  the 
antennae  serve  as  the  instruments,  and 
that  by  means  of  it  they  can  communicate 
with  one  another  as  to  the  approach  or 
absence  of  danger,  or  describe  localities 
where,  for  example,  specially  attractive 
food  may  have  been  discovered.  The 
latest  observer,  though  he  would  certainly 
be  the  last  to  deny  to  his  interesting  pets 
the  possession  of  any  remarkable  and 
particularly  any  manlike  faculty  which  he 
had  good  reason  to  assign  to  them,  does 
not  confirm  this  view.  Ants,  as  he  shows, 
recognize  one  another,  but  it  is  not  by 
means  of  language,  nor  is  the  recognition 
personal.  That  is  to  say,  an  individual  is 
perceived  in  consequence  of  some  subtle 
quality,  possibly  some  special  odor,  to 
be  a  relation.  Numerous  experiments 
tend  to  show  likewise,  that  though  ants 
track  one  another  by  scent,  and,  conse- 
quently, may  follow  to  a  store  of  food  the 
first  discoverer  of  it,  the  power  of  commu- 
nicating with  one  another  is  very  limited, f 
though  not  quite  absent. 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  close,  though 
many  interesting  topics,  such  as  the  na- 

*  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  47.  In  some  for- 
eign species  certain  individuals  in  each  nest  are  sa 
forrned  that  their  abdomen  is  capable  of  enormous  dis- 
tension. They  act  as  receptacles  of  the  honey,  which 
they  retain  and  redistribute  when  required.  They  are 
said  never  to  leave  the  nest,  and  in  fact  are  merely 
animated  honey-pots.    (Ibid.,  pp.  47,  49.) 

t  See  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,  p.  171. 
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ture  of  the  senses  of  ants,  still  remain 
unnoticed.  The  points  to  which  we  have 
chiefly  confined  ourselves  are  those  which 
exhibit  the  societies  of  ants  as  regularly 
organized  communities.  It  is  in  this  as- 
pect that  the  subject  appears  to  us  to 
have  more  importance  at  the  present  time 
than  in  any  other  aspect.  Attempts  are 
rife  to  reassure  those  persons  (amongst 
whom  we  reckon  ourselves)  who  would 
view  with  alarm  the  decadence  of  belief  j 
in  and  reverence  for  a  divine  and  author- 
itative standard  of  duty.  Strange  to  sa}', 
the  arguments  used  seem  to  be  based  not 
upon  what  we  know  of  man,  but  upon 
what  we  observe  among  the  social  ani- 
mals below  us.  The  question  is  much 
too  large  for  us  to  enter  upon  its  general 
discussion  at  the  end  of  an  article.  But 
our  subject  has  been  an  order  of  beings 
which  furnishes  examples  of  the  most 
highly  organized  societies  next  after  man  ; 
and,  consequently,  if  the  theory  which 
regards  the  social  bond  as  sufficiently 
efficacious  by  itself  in  maintaining  order 
without  the  sanction  of  religion  can  find 
support  anywhere  in  the  subject  creation, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  communities 
of  ants  would  furnish  such  support  in 
abundance. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  therefore,  the 
broad  gulf  that  separates  such  societies 
as  those  with  which  we  have  been  occu- 
pied from  the  society  of  men,  and  which 
renders  it  absolutely  impossible  to  reason 
from  one  to  the  other  in  the  manner 
suoforested.  Whatever  be  the  amount  of 
intelligence  exhibited  by  ants,  no  one  will 
contend  that  in  seeking  the  common  good  j 
they  are  actuated  by  anything  higher  than  ' 
instinctive  impulse,  and  from  this  impulse  | 
they  cannot  free  themselves;  nay,  they 
cannot  form  the  idea  or  the  wish  to  free 
themselves  from  it.  Man's  reasoning 
power  gives  him,  indeed,  the  opportunity 
of  choosing  nobly,  of  devoting  himself,  at 
personal  self-sacrifice,  to  the  good  of  oth- 
ers, but  it  also  offers  him  the  temptation 
of  choosing  precisely  the  reverse  —  of  en- 
deavoring to  secure  his  own  gratification, 
no  matter  what  the  cost  to  others. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

PHILIP   GOES   INTO    SOCIETY. 

At  the  moment  when   Mr.  Brune  was 
giving  way  to  mercenary  aspirations,  as 


recorded  above,  the  subject  of  his  regrets 
was  sitting  before  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
smoking-room  at  Longbourne,  smokin^r 
one  of  the  excellent  cigars  of  which  a 
stock  was  always  to  be  found  in  that  well- 
ordered  establishment,  and  enjoying,  or 
appearing  to  enjoy,  the  creature  comforts 
incidental  to  the  situation."  It  was  his 
sister-in-law  who  had  suggested  to  him 
that,  as  they  were  alone  in  the  house,  they 
should  betake  themselves  to  this  cosy 
little  apartment  immediately  after  dinner, 
asserting,  ^s  kind-hearted  ladies  do  some- 
times (and  Heaven  only  knows  whether 
they  are  speaking  the  truth,  or  whether  it 
is  not  an  act  of  selfish  brutality  lo  take 
them  at  their  word),  that  she  liked  the 
smell  of  tobacco,  and  that  to  spend  the 
evening  in  the  smoking-room,  instead  of 
in  the  drawing-room,  was  an  unwonted 
treat  to  her. 

It  reminded  her,  she  said,  of  old  days, 
when  she  used  to  sit  with  Jack  after  din- 
ner. Perhaps  she  wanted  an  excuse  for 
talking  about  Jack;  and  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions Tom,  who  had  had  a  sincere  affec- 
tion for  his  younger  brother,  would  have 
been  willing  enough  to  gratify  her;  but 
this  evening  his  thoughts  were,  not  unnat- 
urally, centred  upon  himself,  and  with  a 
very  little  encouragement  he  would  have 
related  the  whole  history  of  his  disap- 
pointed hopes.  Thus,  these  two  people, 
who  had  become  excellent  friends,  and 
who  were  botli  inclined  just  now  to  claim 
a  little  of  the  sympathy  to  which  friend- 
ship is  entitled,  remained  for  some  time 
at  cross  purposes,  each  throwing  out  hints 
to  which  the  otiier  failed  to  respond,  until 
it  become  evident  that  some  topic  of  com- 
mon interest  must  be  resorted  to.  This 
was  in  Tom's  favor;  for  when  the  conver- 
sation languished,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  adventure  of  the  day  should  suggest 
itself  as  the  ground  for  a  fresh  start,  and 
so  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  re- 
marking, in  a  casual  manner,  that  he  sup- 
posed so  pretty  a  girl  as  Miss  Brune 
would  not  be  likely  to  remain  Miss  Brune 
much  longer. 

"  I  don't  think  she  will  be  in  a  hurry  to 
marry,"  responded  Margaret.  '*  Nellie 
has  a  good  deal  of  character,  and  she 
will  be  sure  to  think  well  before  she 
chooses." 

*'  If  she  has  not  chosen  already." 

"  Yes,  if  she  has  not  chosen  already. 
There  are  perhaps  half-a-dozen  marriage- 
able young  men  hereabouts,  and  I  behave 
they  are  all  of  them  devoted  to  her  in  an 
off-and-on  sort  of  way." 

"  Is  there  anybody  in  particular,  should 
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crease  of  accidents,  was  likewise  a  subject 
that  seemed  to  require  looking  into;  so 
that,  upon  the  whole,  it  came  to  this,  that 
he  would  have  to  leave  by  the  twelve 
o'clock  train. 

Margaret  expressed  her  surprise  and 
regret  at  this  sudden  change  of  plans,  but 
was  hardly  so  much  afflicted  by  it  as  she 
might  have  been,  had  not  the  post  brought 
her  her  own  share  of  disquieting  corre- 
spondence in  the  shape  of  an  announce- 
ment from  Philip  that  he  had  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  abandon  the  law  in  favor 
of  the  operatic  stage. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  about  this  for  a 
long  time,"  he  wrote,  "but  1  would  not 
tell  you  until  I  was  tolerably  sure  of  suc- 
cess, because  I  wanted  to  spare  you  need- 
less worry,  and  I  knew  you  would  be 
rather  horrified  at  first.  Don't  breathe  a 
word  about  it  to  anybody  just  yet  —  it 
would  only  set  the  whole  pack  of  them 
baying  at  you  if  you  did  —  but  think  it 
over  quietly,  and  I  am  sure  you'll  agree 
that  I  might  do  worse.  Old  Steinberger 
(perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  him, 
but  he  is  a  celebrity  nevertheless)  — 
Steinberger  says  my  high  notes  only 
want  practice  to  be  as  good  as  Wachtel's 
(I  dare  say  you  have  never  heard  of 
Wachtel  either);  and  if  all  goes  well,  I 
ought,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  jump  to 
the  top  of  the  tree  at  one  bound.  Is 
character  of  afflicted  fellow-creatures  and    there  any  other  profession  in  the  world  in 


you  suppose?"  inquired  Mr.  Stanniforth, 
staring  up  at  the  cornice. 

Margaret  poked  the  fire,  and  made  no 
reply; "so  he  went  on,  "I  used  to  fancy 
that  young  Marescalchi  was  paying  her  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  but  perhaps  it 
didn't  mean  anything." 

Margaret  laughed;  whereupon  her  in- 
terrogator withdrew  his  eyes  from  the 
ceiling  with  great  promptitude,  glanced 
inquiringly  at  her,  saw  it  all,  and  imme- 
diately dropped  into  a  gloomy  reverie. 

"  I  am  glad  you  noticed  that,"  said  the 
unconscious  Margaret,  *'forI  have  always 
thought  that  those  two  were  exactly  suited 
to  one  another,  and  hoped  that  something 
might  come  of  it  some  day.  But  I  have 
given  up  match-making,"  she  added  with 
a  shake  of  her  head.  '*  I  have  made  one 
or  two  attempts  in  that  way,  and  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  encouraging.  I  sup- 
pose people  must  be  allowed  to  choose 
for  themselves." 

But  Mr.; Stanniforth  was  no  longer  anx- 
ious to  pursue  the  subject,  and  indeed 
had  not  distinctly  heard  the  last  few 
words.  "Oh,  yes,  certainly,  I  quite  agree 
with  you,"  he  said ;  and  then  began  to 
talk  very  fast  about  habitual  drunkards, 
in  which  unfortunate  class  of  society  he 
had  been  lately  stirred  up  to  take  a  keen 
interest.  He  had  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  dealins:   with    them    in    their  double 


responsible  members  of  the  community; 
but  as  the  carrying  out  of  this  project 
would  have  involved  the  expenditure  of 
some  millions  of  the  public  money,  be- 
sides interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  after  a  fashion  conceivable  only 
to  enlightened  Radical  brains,  the  reader 
need  not  be  wearied  with  its  provisions. 
Margaret  listened  to  them  patiently,  ar- 
gued against  them,  was  triumphantly 
silenced,  and  ultimately  went  to  bed  with 
a  consolatory  assurance  that  she  had  done 
what  was  expected  of  her. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Stanniforth,  who  had  passed  a  bad  night, 
looked  up  from  a  pile  of  opened  letters 
that  lay  before  him,  and  said  that  he  was 
very  sorry,  but  he  was  afraid  he  must  be 
off.  He  had  spent  the  first  half  of  the 
recess  in  unwonted  idleness,  and  would 
now  have  to  work  hard  to  make  up  time. 
The  habitual  drunkards,  it  appeared,  were 
clamoring  for  attention  ;  the  anti-vivisec- 
tionists  were  about  to  hold  meetings  in 
various  places  at  which  the  presence  of 
the  member  for  Blackport  would  be  in- 
dispensable; the  insufficiency  of  railway 
servants,   and    consequent    alarming    in- 


which  such  a  cor^p  as  that  would  be  at  all 
possible.''  As  for  the  social  position,  any- 
body will  tell  you  that  great  singers  are 
received  everywhere  in  these  days;  and 
between  ourselves,  my  dear  old  Meg,  who 
am  I  to  give  myself  airs?  The  nuisance 
of  it  is  that  living  in  London,  and  having 
the  best  masters,  and  all  that,  costs  a  lot 
of  money;  but  I  must  economize,  and  I 
dare  say  I  shall  manage  to  get  on  some- 
how. The  rapidity  with  which  a  five- 
pound  note  melts  away  here  is  awful. 
Cab-hire  alone"  —  etc.,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  contained  a 
good  many  hints  of  this  delicate  nature, 
lor  Philip  seldom  asked  directly  for 
money,  that  being  a  course  of  procedure 
which  went  against  his  finer  feelings. 

Money,  however,  was  what  he  was  at 
this  time  in  urgent  need  of;  and,  but  for 
this  circumstance,  it  is  probable  that 
Margaret  would  have  been  allowed  to  re- 
main for  some  time  lonjjer  in  i}j:norance 
of  his  schemes.  One  reason  in  particu- 
lar he  had  for  desiring  that  his  coffers 
should  be  replenished  :  namely,  that  he 
contemplated  a  change  of  domicile.  The 
remote   situation    of   Coomassie   Villa  — 
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half  a  day's  journey  from  the  club,  as  he 
would  often  pathetically  remark  —  was 
causing  him  daily  inconvenience,  and  he 
no  longer  dreaded  the  risk  attaching  to 
residence  in  a  more  frequented  quarter; 
for  he  was  beginning  to  feel  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  common  saying  that  one 
is  never  so  much  alone  as  in  a  crowd. 
It  was,  however,  quite  certain  that  the 
suburban  butcher,  baker,  and  grocer 
would  not  suffer  him  to  depart  until  their 
several  little  accounts  had  been  defrayed  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  that  he  awaited  Mar- 
garet's answer  with  no  small  impatience, 
and  that,  when  the  answer  came,  he  was 
a  great  deal  more  anxious  to  examine  the 
figure  of  the  checque  contained  in  the 
envelope  than  the  accompanying  eight 
pages  of  manuscript.  But  he  did  read 
the  latter  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  former,  and 
was  a  good  deal  touched  by  Margaret's 
kindness  and  generosity. 

Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  more 
moderate  than  the  tone  of  her  reply.  She 
did  not  deny  that  Philip's  news  had  start- 
led her,  nor  that  she  had  certain  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  social  position  about  which 
he  had  expressed  himself  so  confidently; 
but  she  admitted  that  he  was  better  able 
to  judge  of  such  questions  than  she  could 
be,  and  further,  that  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  choose  his  calling  in  life  for  himself; 
the  one  essential  thing,  for  him  and  every- 
body else,  was  to  have  a  calling  of  some 
kind  or  other.  She  then  went  on  to  make 
some  very  true,  if  not  very  original,  ob- 
servations on  the  solaces  of  labor,  which 
Philip  skimmed  over  rapidly,  and  con- 
cluded by  thanking  him  for  having  taken 
her  into  his  confidence.  In  a  postscript 
she  added  that  she  was  sure  his  expenses 
must  be  heavier  than  he  could  conven- 
iently manage,  and  that  she  therefore  en- 
closed a  trifle,  which  she  hoped  would 
help  to  lighten  them  for  a  time. 

There  was  a  pleasing,  provisional  sort 
of  sound  about  the  last  three  words 
whicli  Philip  did  not  fail  to  note  and  ap- 
preciate. 

"  Fan,"  said  he  gravely,  as  he  folded  up 
the  letter,  "if  the  baby  should  die,  and  I 
should  be  cut  off  in  my  prime,  immedi- 
ately after  realizing  a  handsome  fortune 
on  the  boards  of  the  Italian  Opera,  don't 
you  take  it  into  your  foolish  little  head  to 
adopt  an  orphan.  Unless  he  turned  out 
to  be  very  unlike  some  other  orphans 
whom  I  have  heard  tell  of,  he  would  be  a 
burden  to  you  all  your  life,  he  would  take 
your  last  penny  from  you  with  absolute 
complacency,  and   at  tne  bottom  of  his 
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heart  he  would  think  you  rather  a  fool  fc 
giving  it  to  him." 

.The  awful  possibilities  foreshadowed 
in  this  speech  were  too  much  for  Mrj 
Marescalchi,  who  began  to  cry. 

"  Now,  now.  Fan,"  remonstrated  Philij 
"  you  ought  to  know  me  better  by  thij 
time  than  to  take  every  word  I  say  s< 
seriously.  I'm  not  really  such  an  ui 
grateful  beggar  as  I  make  myself  out^ 
and  as  for  dear  old  Meg,  it's  a  positive 
delight  to  her  to  throw  her  money  out  of 
window.  If  I  didn't  pick  it  up,  you  may 
be  sure  that  somebody  else  would  —  per- 
haps a  less  deserving  person." 

"Oh,  but  Philip,"  sobbed  Fanny,  "how 
could  you  talk  like  that  about  —  about 
your  dying?  And  dear  baby,  too!  I  can't 
bear  to  hear  you  say  such  things." 

"Oh,  is  that  it.?"  said  Philip,  much 
amused.  "  I  think  you  may  feel  reassured, 
then.  In  point  of  physical  health  I  can 
safely  speak  of  myself  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  I  don't  see  a  symptom  of  any- 
thing wrong  with  baby,  unless  it's  excess 
of  fat.  So  dry  your  eyes,  Fan,  and  I'll 
go  out  and  search  for  lodgings  in  some 
more  civilized  district." 

Of  this  task  Philip  discharged  himself 
with  due  circumspection.  It  might  be 
permissible  to  be  bold,  but  it  would  not 
do  to  be  too  bold;  and  therefore  he  de- 
cided to  eschew  such  favorite  localities  as 
Clarges  Street  and  the  like,  where  people 
from  Crayminster  or  the  neighborhood 
might  at  any  time  establish  themselves 
next  door  to  you  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
other  side  of  Bond  Street  was  quite  as 
handy  and  less  dangerous  ;  and  chancing 
upon  a  tolerably  commodious  first  floor  in 
Conduit  Street,  which  at  that  season  of 
the  year  was  to  be  had  for  a  moderate 
weekly  rental,  he  agreed  to  take  it. 
Thither,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  he 
transplanted  his  belongings,  and  therefor 
a  time  he  dwelt  in  prosperity  and  con- 
tentment, no  man  forbidding  him. 

When  Philip  walks  down  Conduit 
Street  nowadays  the  smile  with  which  he 
habitually  faces  the  world  and  all  that 
therein  is  fades  from  his  expressive 
countenance,  and  as  he  passes  a  certain 
house,  and  glances  up  at  its  first-floor  win- 
dow, he  does  not  fail  to  pay  the  tribute  of 
a  sigh  to  the  memory  of  hours  gone, 
never  to  return.  He  may  have  forgotten, 
as  most  of  us  do,  when  looking  back  upon 
the  past,  many  a  small  rub,  anxiety,  or  an- 
noyance; but  the  fact  still  remains  that 
his  life  during  the  first  part  of  that  winter 
season  was  one  that  agreed  with  his 
tastes  to  a  nicety.     The  lodgings,  though 
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not  actually  luxurious,  were  as  comforta- 
ble as  London  lodgings  ever  are ;  they 
were  kept  by  a  worthy  con  pie  whose 
hearts  were  at  once  conquered  by  the 
baby,  who  were  kind  to  Fanny,  and  not  as 
inquisitive  as  the  servants  at  Coomassie 
Villa  had  been  ;  and  if  the  cooking  left 
something  to  be  desired,  this  was  but  a 
small  drawback  to  Philip,  since  he  was 
frequently  obliged  to  dine  away  from 
home. 

It  was  not  only  to  the  Temple  that  he 
went  when  he  thus  absented  himself,  nor 
was  the  obligation  in  question  by  any 
means  of  a  stringent  nature ;  but,  as 
Phih'p  was  careful  to  explain,  it  was  not 
on  that  account  the  less  real.  It  would 
never  do  for  him  to  refuse  invitations,  he 
said,  and  to  allow  people  to  forget  him. 
Social  interest  and  social  influences  were 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  man  who 
had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
and  counted  for  more  in  the  profession 
that  he  had  chosen  than  the  uninitiated 
might  suppose.  He  gave  instances  of 
artists  who  had  obtained  the  most  lucra- 
tive engagements  by  securing  the  good 
word  of  a  certain  melomaniac  nobleman, 
and  of  others  who  had  met  with  all  man- 
ner of  slights  and  obstacles  simply  through 
having  failed  to  please  the  same  potent 
individual. 

But,  indeed,  he  need  not  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  excuse  himself.  Fanny 
was,  in  the  first  place,  firmly  convinced 
that  her  lord  and  master  could  do  no 
wrong;  and,  in  the  second,  she  would 
have  put  up  with  any  amount  of  personal 
inconvenience  rather  than  have  defrauded 
him  of  the  least  of  his  amusements.  Any 
one  who  should  have  suggested  to  her 
that  she  was  a  neglected  wife  would  have 
occasioned  her  quite  as  much  surprise  as 
anger.  For  her  own  part,  she  had  never 
been  able  to  accustom  herself  to  late 
dinner,  and  greatly  preferred  a  cup  of 
tea  and  some  hot  buttered  toast  at  six 
o'clock.  When  the  baby  had  been  tucked 
up  for  the  night,  and  the  nurse,  after  an 
hour  or  so  of  pleasant  gossip  over  the 
cradle,  had  also  gone  to  bed,  Mrs.  Mares- 
calchi  would  get  out  some  of  the  books 
by  means  of  which  she  was  perfecting  her 
education,  draw  up  her  chair  to  the  fire, 
and  prepare  for  a  solitary  evening,  without 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  she  was  a  per- 
son whose  lot  any  one  would  venture  to 
pity. 

Sometimes  Philip  did  not  come  in  until 
long  after  midnight ;  for  there  were  even- 
ing parties  as  well  as  dinners  at  which  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  be  present;  but,  early 


or  late,  he  always  found  his  wife  sitting 
up  for  him  on  his  return  —  a  little  pale 
perhaps,  but  ever  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  as  she  unhes- 
itatingly declared,  if  he  remonstrated 
with  her  on  not  having  gone  to  bed. 
There  was  a  cheerful  fire,  there  were  his 
slippers  and  his  velvet  smoking-coat,  and 
his  particular  armchair  all  ready  for  him  ; 
on  the  table  were  the  little  cut-glass  de- 
canters which  Fanny  had  purchased  for 
him  out  of  her  own  pocket-money,  know- 
ing that  he  liked  pretty  things,  and  the 
seltzer-water,  and  a  plate  of  sandwiches, 
in  case  he  should  feel  exhausted  after  all 
the  labors  of  the  evening. 

When  Philip  had  made  himself  quite 
comfortable,  Fanny  would  seat  herself 
upon  a  footstool  beside  him,  with  her  little 
flaxen  head  resting  against  his  knee,  and 
coax  him  to  tell  her  about  all  the  lords  and 
ladies  ;  and  then  he  would  indemnify  him- 
self for  many  hours  of  enforced  self-re- 
straint by  taking  off  the  little  peculiari- 
ties of  those  to  whose  coat-tails  and 
apron-strings  he  was  clinging  in  the 
hope  of  being  upheld  by  them  until  he 
should  be  in  a  position  to  dispense  with 
such  aid.  His  keen  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous stood  in  need  of  some  vent  of  this 
kind  ;  and  it  was  as  much  to  amuse  him- 
self that  he  acted  as  to  amuse  Fanny, 
upon  whom  some  of  the  finer  touches 
of  his  mimicry  were  somewhat  thrown 
away.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  her  enjoy- 
ment of  these  midnight  performances  was 
greater  even  than  his  ;  and  upon  one  oc- 
casion the  old  gentleman  who  lodged  on 
the  second  floor  came  down  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown to  say  that,  if  there  was  a  joke, 
he  should  take  it  as  a  favor  if  he  might  be 
let  into  it,  so  that,  since  it  appeared  that 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  sleep  by  the 
noise  of  laughter  from  below,  he  might  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to 
laugh  too. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago, 
when  London  in  the  winter  was  a  city  of 
the  dead,  so  far  as  people  who  wished 
to  be  considered  fashionable  were  con- 
cerned; but  all  that  is  changed  now. 
Society  has  greatly  enlarged  itself;  peo- 
ple whose  professions  require  them  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the 
metropolis  are  allowed  to  call  themselves 
fashionable  in  spite  of  that  necessity; 
other  people,  who  are  in  the  proud  posi- 
tion of  requiring  no  profession,  occupy 
their  town  houses  every  now  and  again, 
and  receive  their  friends  there:  there  is 
less  of  a  crowd  and  bustle  than  in  the 
spring,  but  there  is  more  sociability;  and 
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a  young:  nian  who  has  talents  of  a  certain 
kind  and  a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance, 
need  have  no  fear  that  his  time  will  hang 
heavily  upon  his  hands.  Philip's  talents 
were  of  the  most  popular  order,  being 
such  as  contributed  directly  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  it  soon 
became  understood  that  he  was  living  in 
London,  and  that  a  note  addressed  to  his 
club  would  find  him.  Hitherto  he  had 
been  chiefly  known  as  a  good-looking 
young  man  with  a  turn  for  amateur  theat- 
ricals ;  he  had  now  acquired  a  fresh  claim 
to  attention  in  the  possession  of  a  won- 
derful tenor  voice;  and  this  gift  served 
him  as  a  passport  into  many  houses  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  closed  to 
him.  He  accepted  all  invitations  from 
great  and  small  alike;  and  this  would 
doubtless  have  been  good  policy  upon  his 
part,  if  he  had  been  pursuing  a  policy  at 
all ;  but  the  probability  is  that  he  was 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  was  not 
really  ambitious,  nor  was  it  in  him  to  look 
far  ahead.  He  went  everywhere,  because 
it  amused  him  to  do  so,  and  because  he 
had  no  particular  leaning  towards  one 
class  of  society  more  than  another.  He 
did  not  inform  his  friends  and  patrons 
that  he  proposed  eventually  to  appear 
upon  the  stage,  judging  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  that  announcement;  but 
when  some  of  them  suggested  to  him  that 
a  voice  like  his  ought  to  be  public  prop- 
erty, and  that  if  he  decided  to  make  it  so, 
he  might  almost  command  his  own  price 
for  it,  he  thanked  them  for  their  hint, 
laughed,  and  said  —  well,  perhaps  that 
might  be  worth  taking  into  account.  In 
the  mean  time  he  was  good  naturedly  will- 
ing to  eat  their  dinners  and  amuse  their 
other  guests,  and  sing  for  them  as  often 
as  they  asked  him  to  do  so. 

Herr  Steinberger,  whose  avocations 
took  him  to  most  of  the  musical  parties 
and  private  concerts  that  were  going,  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  all  this.  One 
evening,  after  hearing  Philip  sing  a  duo 
from  the  '^  Traviata^^  with  the  famous 
Signora  Tommasini  before  some  three  or 
four  hundred  people,  he  caught  his  pupil 
by  the  elbow,  and  having  led,  or  rather 
pushed,  him  into  a  corner,  began  to  scold 
him  roundly. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  this  ?  "  said  the 
irascible  little  man.  "It  is  a  preach  of 
gontract !  Did  I  not  tell  you  I  would  not 
have  you  sing  in  public?  " 

"  Don't  be  rude  and  disagreeable,  Stein- 
berger,"  said  Philip,  who  was  now  on 
terms  of  familiarity  with  his  master  and 
was  not  at  all  afraid  of  him ;  "  this  isn't 


singing  in  public.     I  am  here  by  invit 
tion,  and  so,  I  suppose,  are  you.'* 

*'  I  am  nodding  of  the  sort,"  return© 
the  other.  "  I  am  paid;  and  if  I  was  not 
paid  I  would  be  smoking  my  pipe  at 
home.  Do  you  think  I  come  out  at  night 
to  hear  you  sing  *  Paricri,  O  cara '  ?  " 

"Well,  well,"  said  Philip;  "I  am  not 
paid,  at  all  events,  and  the  question  of 
payment  was  what  our  agreement  referred 
to,  wasn't  it?  I  quite  understand  that 
you  will  expect  to  have  a  percentage  o: 
my  earnings,  when  I  make  any." 

"I  do  not  want  your  money,"  growie 
the  German,  reddening;  "I  want  that  you 
should  \)Q  7i gredit  \.o  me.  And  that  you 
will  never  be,  if  you  let  yourself  be  flat- 
tered by  the  old  Tommasini  and  spoilt  by 
all  these  laties,  and  give  up  your  work. 
You  work  no  more  as  you  did;  you  are 
getting  lazy  and  gonseited  —  you  will  go 
to  the  teffel!"  And  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  off,  fuming. 

But  when  Philip  went  to  take  his  lesson 
as  usual,  the  next  morning,  Steinberger 
recurred  to  the  subject. 

*'  You  think  you  learn  to  sing  that  way  ? 
You  think,  because  they  all  clap  last  night, 
that  you  sing  like  the  Tommasini  ?  The 
Tommasini  she  is  olt,  she  is  past  her  day ; 
but  if  she  would  have  let'out  her  voice, 
she  would  have  lift  the  roof  off  that  mees- 
erable  little  room ;  while  you  !  —  one  could 
not  hear  you  on  the  stairs.  How  often 
must  I  tell  you  to  open  your  mouth  wide 
—  so!  —  as  if  you  would  schwallow  the 
audience?  When  will  you  learn  to  do 
like  this?" 

And  Steinberger  opened  his  own  great 
jaws  to  their  utmost  capacity,  struck  a 
terrific  din  out  of  the  piano  with  his  fat 
fingers,  and  attacked  the  same  air  that  his 
pupil  had  warbled  so  sweetly  on  the  pre- 
vious night  —  "  Ba-haricht,  o-ho  ga-ra  I  " 

Philip  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 
"No,  no,  Steinberger;  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  sing  like  that." 

"Ah,  you  may  laugh,"  said  the  other, 
whose  voice  in  truth  was  more  powerful 
than  melodious;  "but  what  is  your  En- 
glish proverb?  —  *  Let  him  laugh  who 
wins.'  And  we  have  a  German  proverb 
too,  which  says,  '•Zeit  ist  Geld.''  And  you 
will  never  win  anything  at  all,  my  vrient, 
if  you  spend  your  time  at  evening  bar- 
ties." 

Philip  did  not  allow  his  peace  of  mind 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  such  prognostica- 
tions as  these.  He  knew  that  Steinberger 
was  fond  of  scolding,  and  would  have 
found  something  else  to  grumble  at  in 
default  of  the  present  pretext.     He  him- 
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self  thought  he  was  getting  on  famously. 
And  then  it  was  such  a  jolly  life!  No- 
body bothered  him;  nobody  asked  ques- 
tions; nobody  wanted  to  know  where  he 
lived,  or  what  he  was  doing  when  he  was 
not  at  the  club  or  in  society.  Even  Wal- 
ter, whom  he  saw  occasionally,  had  not 
inquired  his  address.  Walter,  fortunate- 
ly, was  busy  from  morning  till  night,  and 
was  quite  content  to  dine  with  his  friend 
at  the  club  on  Sundays,  and  refresh  him- 
self with  a  talk  about  Oxford  and  cricket. 
Philip,  after  having  for  many  years  of  his 
life  looked  up  to  Walter  with  reverence 
and  some  little  awe,  now  found  their 
respective  positions  reversed,  and  was 
rather  disposed  to  patronize  his  former 
protector,  who  was  only  a  clerk  in  a  bank, 
entirely  "out  of  it  "as  regarded  the  gay 
world,  and  ridiculously  ignorant  of  Lon- 
don and  its  ways.  Brune  would  get  up 
and  say  good-night  with  a  grave  face, 
when  Lord  Salford  dropped  in  after  din- 
ner and  proposed  to  Philip  to  adjourn  to 
another  club,  where  they  could  play 
poker.  No  doubt  he  was  thinking  that 
Sunday  evening  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  this  manner,  and  that  Philip  could 
hardly  have  been  worse  employed,  on  any 
evening  of  the  week,  than  in  staking  his 
slender  purse  against  Lord  Salford's  inex- 
haustible one. 

The  latter  young  man  used  sometimes 
to  allude  to  Fanny  in  a  way  which  it  could 
not  have  been  very  pleasant  for  her  hus- 
band to  listen  to,  and  once  he  threw  our 
poor  hero  into  a  cold  perspiration  by  sud- 
denly fixing  his  little  red  eyes  upon  him, 
and  saying,  "  I  believe  you  know  more 
about  her  than  anybody  else,  Mares- 
calchi.''  But  this  was  probably  only  a 
random  shot;  and  as  Philip  kept  his 
countenance,  and  declared  that  he  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  of  the  girl  for  more 
than  a  year,  the  subject  dropped,  and 
there  seemed  little  fear  of  his  secret  being 
discovered. 

The  discovery  of  such  secrets  as  his 
can,  however,  only  be  a  question  of  time  ; 
and,  considering  how  few  precautions 
Philip  had  thought  it  necessary  to  take,  it 
was  rather  strange  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  remain  a  matter  of  two 
months  in  Conduit  Street  without  any  of 
his  friends  suspecting  him  of  being  a 
married  man.  One  old  friend  found  him 
out  at  last  in  the  simplest  and  most  nat- 
ural manner  in  the  world. 

Colonel  Kenyon,  after  having  been 
baked  and  enervated  for  ten  years  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  had  been  sent  by  a 
considerate  country  to  recruit  himself  on 
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the  heights  of  Shorncliffe,  where  the  wind 
is  always  in  the  east,  except  when  it  blows 
a  strong  gale  from  the  south-west,  and 
where  the  general  aspect  of  things  during 
the  winter  time  is  about  as  cheerful  as 
that  of  a  central  Asian  steppe.  Pinched 
and  shivering  in  this  high-lying  region, 
and  brooding  daily  over  the  puzzle  of  ex- 
istence and  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life, 
the  poor  man  would  have  been  almost  in- 
clined to  gratify  several  promising  brother 
officers  by  resigning  his  commission,  had 
not  a  letter  from  Longbourne  come,  from 
time  to  time,  to  cheer  him  up.  These  com- 
munications were  at  first  somewhat  stiff 
and  formal;  but  as  the  replies  which  they 
elicited  were  quite  as  constrained  in  char- 
acter, and  a  great  deal  more  awkward,  it 
was  but  natural  that  Margaret  should  try 
to  make  some  advance  towards  the  re- 
newal of  a  friendship  so  unhappily  dis- 
turbed, and  to  show  that  she,  on  her  side, 
was  ready  to  forgive  and  forget.  Thus 
by  degrees  the  tone  of  this  long-sustained 
correspondence  slipped  back  into  its  ac- 
customed groove,  and  before  the  year  was 
out,  Hugh  could  look  forward  to  receiving 
his  weekly  budget  of  news  just  as  of  old. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  January  that 
Margaret  for  the  first  time  informed  him 
of  Philip's  change  of  plans.  She  had  not 
mentioned  it  before,  she  said,  because  she 
had  not  felt  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so; 
"and  I  should  not  mention  it  now,"  she 
added,  "only  that  I  know  I  am  perfectly 
safe  in  telling  you  anything;  and  I  should 
so  very  much  like  to  hear  what  you  think 
of  it  all.  Do  you  ever  go  up  to  London 
for  a  day  or  two?  If  you  do,  I  wish  you 
would   try  to  see    Philip  one  day  at  the 

Club,  and  let   me   know  how  he  is 

looking,  and  whether  he  seems  in  good 
spirits  about  himself.  I  don't  like  to 
bother  him  with  questions;  but  I  have 
felt  uneasy  about  him  lately.  He  writes 
very  seldom,  and  he  never  came  to  see  me 
at  Christmas,  though  it  had  been  arranged 
that  he  was  to  come  down  for  a  week.  I 
give  you  full  leave  to  laugh  at  me;  but  I 
can't  help  having  a  feeling  that  something 
is  wrong,"  —  etc.,  etc. 

Colonel  Kenyon  did  not  laugh.  He 
thought  it  exceedingly  likely  that  some- 
thing might  be  wrong,  and  for  his  own 
part  was  not  particularly  anxious  to  find 
out  what  tliat  somethinjj  might  be.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  pry  into  the  private  affairs 
of  one's  neighbors,  nor  is  it  pleasant  to 
be  the  bearer  of  bad  news.  He  did  not, 
however,  suffer  these  considerations  to 
weigh  with  him,  but,  like  the  docile  slave 
that  he  was,  took  a  return-ticket  to  Loa- 
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don,  and  presented  himself  at  Philip's 
club  that  same  afternoon.  Mr.  Mares- 
calehi  was  not  there,  and  the  colonel, 
having  only  a  few  hours  to  spare,  asked 
for  his  address.  This  was  readily  given 
to  him  by  the  porter,  who  had  not  been 
told  to  observe  any  secrecy  in  the  matter; 
and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Colonel  Ken- 
yon  reached  Conduit  Street  just  in  time 
to  see  Philip  step  out  of  a  hired  brougham, 
followed  by  a  young  lady,  who  carried  a 
baby  in  her  arms.  The  young  lady  Hugh 
at  Once  recognized  as  the  same  whom  he 
had  encountered  in  Philip's  company  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  the  presence  of 
the  baby  was  a  fact  the  significance  of 
which  there  was  no  misinterpreting.  The 
whole  truth  flashed  instantly  into  the  in- 
telligence of  the  astounded  spectator. 

"  Oh,  you  unspeakable  young  ass  !  "  he 
muttered ;  "  you  have  done  for  yourself 
now,  and  no  mistake.  Mercy  upon  us  ! 
how  am  I  to  tell  Margaret  of  this  ?  I 
won't  tell  her — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  will! 
Let  the  young  beggar  do  it  himself.  The 
question  is,  shall  I  go  and  have  it  out 
with  him,  or  shall  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
whole  business  ?  " 

While  Hugh  was  standing  doubting  on 
the  pavement,  Philip  and  Fanny  had  en- 
tered the  house.  Neither  of  them  had 
noticed,  in  the  gloom  of  the  winter  after- 
noon, the  tall  figure  that  had  remained 
motionless  within  a  few  yards  of  them  as 
they  hurried  in  out  of  the  cold.  The 
colonel  took  two  turns  up  and  down  the 
street,  and  considered  of  it.  Finally  he 
decided  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  see 
Philip  that  day.  It  would  hardly  be  fair, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  most  embar- 
rassing, to  walk  straight  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Mrs.  Philip ;  moreover,  a  man 
must  have  a  little  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  interviews  of  this  disagreeable  kind. 
No  ;  he  would  come  up  to  town  another 
day,  and  try  the  club  again;  and  in  the 
mean  time  surely  he  was  not  bound  to 
tell  Margaret  what  he  had  accidentally 
seen. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  a  series  of 
trivial  accidents  prevented  Colonel  Ken- 
yon  from  carrying  out  his  intention  as 
speedily  as  he  could  have  wished.  To 
begin  with,  he  was  short  of  officers,  hav- 
ing good-naturedly  allowed  too  many  of 
them  to  go  away  on  leave.  Then  the 
general  commanding  the  district  took  it 
into  his  head  unexpectedly  to  hold  a  field- 
day.  Then  came  three  courts-martial 
within  a  few  days  of  each  other  ;  and  then 
occurred  the  vexatious  case  of  Driver 
Jennings. 
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Driver  Jennings,  a  mild-mannered  man, 
having  obtained  permission  to  remain  at 
Folkestone  till  midnight  in  order  to  soothe 
the  last  moments  of  an  aged  relative, 
returned  to  camp,  very  drunk,  at  an  ad- 
vanced hour,  and  was  seized  with  a  notion 
that  it  might  contribute  to  the  general 
hilarity  if  he  were  to  "set  the  'ole  bloom- 
ing place  afire."  He  accordingly  collected 
many  furze-faggots,  piled  them  up  as 
neatly  as  could  have  been  expected  from 
one  in  his  condition,  applied  matches  and 
paper  to  the  bottom  of  the  structure,  and 
then  proceeded  to  lie  down  upon  the  top 
of  it  himself,  like  an  Indian  widow. 
Here  he  would  doubtless  have  perished 
miserably,  had  he  not  been  dragged  off 
by  the  heels,  in  a  somewhat  charred  con- 
dition, by  Colonel  Kenyon  himself,  close 
to  whose  door  this  auto-da-fe  had  been 
kindled.  A  very  pretty  blaze  was  by  this 
time  lighting  up  the  surrounding  district  ; 
and  although  no  great  damage  was  done, 
the  whole  camp  had  turned  out  to  extin- 
guish the  flames,  and  Driver  Jennings 
was  led  away,  weeping  bitterly,  to  be 
locked  up.  The  whole  affair  gave  the 
good  colonel  much  annoyance  ;  for  the 
man  had  been  his  own  servant,  and 
between  Jennings  drunk  and  Jennings 
sober  there  was  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Jennings  washed 
for  him,  and  there  were  numerous  little 
Jenningses.  He  therefore  felt  bound  to 
remain  upon  the  spot,  and  see  what  could 
be  done  in  a  quiet  way  towards  mitigating 
the  punishment  due  to  so  heinous  an  of- 
fence ;  and  so,  with  one  thing  and  another, 
a  fortnight  slipped  away  before  Colonel 
Kenyon  again  inquired  for  Philip  at  his 
club.  Once  more  he  was  disappointed  of 
finding  the  object  of  his  search  ;  and  this 
time  the  porter  added  that  he  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Marescalchi  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  believed  he  must  be  out  of 
town. 

Hugh  sighed,  and  walked  straight  off 
to  Conduit  Street,  inwardly  hoping  that 
the  porter's  conjecture  might  prove  cor- 
rect. Should  it  be  so,  he  would  have 
done  all  that  could  be  required  of  him, 
and  might  write  to  Margaret  explaining 
that  he  had  failed  to  discover  anything 
about  the  young  man,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. 

However,  the  fat  landlady  who  opened 
the  door  for  him  said  yes  ;  Mr.  Mares 
calchi  was  at  home. 

"  And  —  er  —  Mrs.       Marescalchi? 
asked  the  colonel  hesitatingly. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  they're  both  in.  But  I  don't 
know  as  they'd  care  for  to  see  any  one." 
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The  woman's  eyes  were  red,  and  her 
tone  was  so  luojubrious  that  Hugh  nat- 
urally asked  whether  anything  was  the 
matter. 

"  Oh,  dear  me,  yes,  sir ;  they've  had  a 
sad  misfortun',  pore  things.  The  dear 
little  baby  was  took  witii  convulsions  day 
before  yesterday,  sir,  and  died  in  a  few 
hours.  Such  a  fine,  healthy  child  too  !  — 
but  you  never  can  tell  how  'twill  go  with 
their  first  teeth;  and  'tis  the  will  of 
Heaven,  which  we  must  all  submit  to." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  this,"  said  the  tender-hearted 
Hugh,  much  concerned.  "It  must  be  a 
terrible  blow  to  —  to  the  poor  mother." 

He  had  had  time  to  reflect,  rather  un- 
justly, that  the  calamity  was  not  one 
which  would  be  likely  to  afflict  Philip 
very  much. 

"Ah,  you  may  say  that,  sir.  And  to 
Mr.  Marescalchi  too,  pore  gentleman  !  — 
he  do  take  on  terrible  about  it.  Should  I 
just  mention  as  you  was  here,  sir.''  It 
rnight  cheer  him  up  like  to  see  a  friend." 

"  No  thank  you  —  no,"  answered  Hugh 
hurriedly.  "  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  better  not.  No,  I  won't  leave  a 
card;  I — it's  of  no  consequence.  Call 
again,  you  know."  And  he  retreaied  has- 
tily, leaving  the  landlady  with  a  strong 
suspicion  in  her  mind  that  the  milling- 
tary-looking  gentleman  was  a  dun  in  dis- 
guise. 

It  being  now  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Philip  Marescalchi  was  married,  was  it 
Colonel  Kenyon's  duty  to  write  and  in- 
form Margaret  of  the  fact  ?  Readers  may 
judge  for  themselves  upon  the  point, 
which  is  one  that  seems  to  admit  of  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  Hugh  considered  it 
carefully  during  a  whole  night  and  day, 
and  then  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  might  held  his  peace.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  he  had  a  very  strong  feeling 
that  there  was  something  underhand  in 
surprising  another  man's  secrets  ;  and  he 
could  not  help  hoping  that,  with  a  little 
judicious  pressure,  Philip  might  be  in- 
duced to  tell  his  own  tale  —  which  would 
be  so  much  the  better  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  he 
penned  a  laboriously  ambiguous  missive, 
in  which  he  told  Margaret  that  he  had  not 
managed  to  see  Philip,  but  that,  from  cer- 
tain rumors  which  had  come  to  his  ears, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
ground  for  her  misgivings,  and  that  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  But  she  must  not 
alarm  herself,  he  added,  nor  imagine  that 
things  were  worse  than  they  were.     It 
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was  quite  possible  that  he  might  have 
formed  a  mistaken  notion;  and,  in  short, 
the  best  thing  she  could  do  was  to  write 
to  the  young  man  himself,  and  urge  him 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

The  perversity  of  women  is  at  the  root 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  worries  which  make 
this  world  such  an  uncomfortable  place  to 
live  in.  When  Margaret  read  Hugh's 
well-meant  letter,  she  said  to  herself  that 
people  had  no  business  to  make  accusa- 
tions, unless  they  were  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate them  ;  that  she  was  not  going  to 
force  herself  upon  Philip's  confidence; 
that  Hugh  was  a  great  deal  too  ready  to 
suspect  evil,  and  that  she  was  sorry  she 
had  ever  written  to  him  about  the  matter. 
And  for  some  time  after  this  there  was  a 
marked  coolness  in  the  letters  that  were 
addressed  to  our  patient  colonel  at  Shorn- 
cliffe. 

CHAPTER    XIX. 
SIGNORA  TOxMMASINI. 

The  old  gentleman  who  lodged  on  the 
second  floor  in  Conduit  Street  might  go 
to  bed  as  early  as  he  pleased  now,  without 
any  fear  of  his  rest  being  disturbed  by 
noise  of  laughter  from  below.  Those 
merry  evenings  were  gone  and  done  with  : 
they  were  as. dead  as  the  poor  little  dead 
baby  who  lay  six  feet  deep  in  Kensal 
Green  —  as  dead  as  the  last  century  —  as 
dead  as  yesterday.  Life  is  nothing  else 
than  perpetual  death  and  birth,  gain  and 
loss;  "that  which  hath  been  is  now;  and 
that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been." 
Mirth  and  sorrow  come  and  go,  and  are 
forgotten;  and  perhaps,  if  we  would  ad- 
mit it,  grief  is  the  shortest-lived  of  all  our 
passions. 

But  that  is  what  no  one  can  bear  to 
acknowledge;  and  Philip  and  his  wife 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  would 
never  be  merry  together  any  more  in  the 
old  fashion,  never  any  more  be  tickled  by 
the  old  jokes  (which,  to  be  sure,  had  not 
been  intrinsically  excellent),  never  recover 
the  happiness,  the  thoughtlessness,  the 
childishness  which  had  been  so  suddenly- 
swept  out  of  their  lives.  And  it  so  chanced 
that  they  were  right ;  though  the  causes 
of  the  present  and  future  change  were 
not  what  they  supposed  or  could  foresee. 
If  the  second-l^oor  lodger  had  listened 
attentively  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  his 
ear  might  have  caught  a  faint  echo  of 
other  and  sadder  sounds,  arising  from  his 
neighbors'  drawing-room,  than  those  to 
which  he  had  become  accustomed.  The 
landlady,  who  was  not  exempt  from  the 
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failings  of  landladies  in  general,  and  saw 
no  great  sin  in  standing  rather  close  to  a 
shut  door,  told  her  husband  that  she  could 
hear  "them  pore  Marescalchis  crying  and 
sobbing,  night  after  night,  as  if  their  pore 
hearts  'd  break,"  and  added  that  it  broke 
her  own  heart  to  listen  to  them.  Her 
heart,  however,  continued  to  perform  its 
functions  much  as  usual;  as  did  that  of 
one,  at  least,  of  the  mourners,  who  stopped 
crying  at  the  end  of  ten  days  or  so.  A 
man  can't  go  on  weeping  forever;  and 
perhaps  there  are  not  a  great  many  men 
in  the  world  who  would  weep  over  a  dead 
baby  even  for  so  long  a  time  as  ten  days. 
Philip's  temperament  being  what  it  was, 
sorrow  was  an  emotion  in  which  he  could 
indulge  just  so  long  as  there  was  some- 
thing pleasurable  in  it,  and  no  longer. 
When  it  grew  painful,  weary,  monotonous, 
he  began  to  seek  for  relief  from  it  just  as 
naturally  as  he  would  have  looked  about 
him  for  sticking-plaister  if  he  had  cut  his 
finger.  He  picked  up  the  thread  of  his 
daily  life  again  where  he  had  let  it  fall; 
and  surely  no  reasonable  person  can  blame 
him  for  doing  what  all  reasonable  persons 
urge  their  friends  to  do  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  poor  Fanny  was  by  no  means  rea- 
sonable at  this  time.  Had  she  been  in 
her  ordinary  condition  of  mind  and  body, 
she  would  have  been  the  first  to  acknowl- 
edge that  her  husband's  loss  was  not,  and 
could  not  be,  as  great  as  hers;  but  she 
was  out  of  health,  her  spirits  were  broken 
and  her  nerves  shattered  ;  and  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  community  of  misfortune, 
which  often  reunites  estranged  couples, 
had  the  melancholy  effect  of  creating  a 
breach  between  this  husband  and  wife, 
who  had  hitherto  been  the  best  of  friends. 
The  original  fault,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, lay  with  Fanny.  She  made  it  a 
great  grievance  that  Philip  declined  to 
wear  mourning;  although  he  pointed  out 
to  her  how  hazardous  it  would  be  for  him 
to  appear  in  black  without  any  ostensible 
reason  for  so  doing.  He  ought  not  to 
have  minded  running  that  risk,  she 
thought;  she,  who  would  have  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  if  her  husband  had 
considered  it  prudent  to  pass  her  without 
recognition  in  the  street;  she  who  had 
already,  by  reason  of  her  ambiguous  po- 
sition, been  forced  to  bear  a  hundred  petty 
indignities  which  she  never  spoke  of, 
could  not  forgive  this  imaginary  slight  to 
the  memory  of  her  dead  child.  In  the 
same  way,  she  did  not  complain,  either  in 
word  or  in  thought,  of  being  left  alone  all 
day;  but  it  did  seem  to  her  a  terrible  and 
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unnatural  thing  that  her  husband  should 
be  able  to  go  to  the  club,  to  resume  his 
singing  lessons,  and  to  show  himself  at 
dinners  and  concerts  just  as  usual.  Phil- 
ip, in  short,  ceased  to  be  infallible  in  her 
eyes;  and  that  was  a  pity  for  both  their 
sakes. 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Mr.  Mares- 
calchi  hated  more  than  another,  it  was 
settled  gloom.  A  violent  outburst  of 
grief  he  could  understand  and  participate 
in;  but  a  phase  of  affliction  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  gazing  blankly  for  a  whole 
afternoon  at  a  baby's  frock  or  a  pair  of 
tiny  shoes  was  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  his  sympathies.  It  was  by  vir- 
tue of  her  constant  cheerfulness  that 
Fanny  had  maintained  her  hold  upon  him 
so  long  as  she  had  done.  Now  that  she 
was  no  longer  cheerful,  no  longer  cared 
to  hear  about  the  outer  world,  no  longer 
laughed  with  him,  and  often  forgot  to  flat- 
ter him,  she  became  simply  a  dull  and 
rather  vulgar  little  woman,  whose  good 
looks  were  fading  away  daily,  and  who 
had  absolutely  no  intellectual  charms  to 
supply  their  place.  He  did  not  actually 
say  this  to  himself ;  but  he  felt  it ;  and  he 
felt,  too,  as  he  had  never  done  before, 
what  a  terrible  mistake  he  had  made  in 
marrying  beneath  him.  He  shuddered 
when  he  thought  of  the  future  which  he 
had  laid  up  for  himself;  for,  careless  as 
he  was,  he  did  sometimes  think  of  this 
now.  He  could  not  help  wondering  how 
it  would  have  been  if  he  had  done  as  he 
believed  he  might  have  done,  and  engaged 
himself  to  Nellie  Brune.  Margaret  had 
been  writing  to  him  a  good  deal  about  her 
lately,  mentioning  with  transparent  artful^_ 
ness  that  the  girl  seemed  depressed  an(^H| 
unlike  herself.  The  inference  was  obvi- 
ous and  it  was  not  displeasing  to  Philip. 
Depressed?  —  well,  no  doubt  she  might 
be  a  little  depressed ;  but  it  would  be  in 
a  modified  and  interesting  fashion,  he 
thought.  Nellie  was  not  the  girl  to  mope, 
like  some  others  whom  he  knew  of. 
Wasn't  it  essentially  plebeian  to  mope? 
Well-bred  people  control  their  emotions, 
keep  their  troubles  under  lock  and  key, 
anddo  not  oblrude  them  upon  the  world, 
which  naturally  cares  not  a  straw  whether 
they  have  troubles  or  not ;  and  Nellie  was 
unquestionably  well-bred.  He  had  cer- 
tainly been  very  much  in  love  with  her  at 
one  time ;  perhaps  he  had  never  really 
been  in  love  with  anyone  else.  Now  that 
he  came  to  think  of  it,  he  was  almost  sure 
that  he  never  had  been.  Supposing -- 
there  was  no  harm  in  supposing  impossi- 
bilities—  that   he   had   been   engaged  to 
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her  now,  how  different  everything  would 
have  been  !  What  an  interest  she  would 
have  taken  in  his  prospects  !  how  she 
would  have  stirred  him  up  to  work  !  No 
one  knew  so  well  as  Nellie  did  the  way  to 
apply  that  gentle  goad  of  which  his  languid 
energies  stood  in  need.  And  then,  when 
the  victory  was  won,  and  money  was  pour- 
ing in  by  the  sackful  on  the  gifted  primo 
ienore,  what  a  wife  she  would  have  made  ! 

—  a  wife  of  whom  any  man  might  be 
proud.  "  Whoever  Nellie's  future  hus- 
band may  be,  he'll  be  a  deuced  lucky  chap, 
and  I  congratulate  him  in  advance,"  says 
Philip  to  himself  with  much  magnanimity. 

He  used  to  turn  these  things  over  in  his 
mind  as  he  sat  by  the  domestic  hearth, 
with  Fanny  staring  at  the  baby's  shoes 
opposite  to  him.  When  he  was  away 
from  home  he  had  other  things  to  think 
about,  and  probably  forgot  that  there 
were  such  persons  as  Mrs.  Marescalchi 
and  Miss  Brune  in  existence.  This  outer 
life  of  his  continued  to  be  a  gay  one; 
though  it  also  had  its  own  troubles.  The 
result  of  high  play  with  Lord  Salford  and 
other  young  men  of  his  calibre  was  what 
it  generally  is  when  earthen  vessels  es- 
say to  whirl  down  stream  in  company 
with  brazen  ones.  Philip  was  not  partic- 
ularly unlucky ;  but  when  he  won  he  spent 
his  winnings,  and  when  he  lost  there  was 
apt  to  be  a  little  difificulty  about  paying. 
He  was  not,  of  course,  called  upon  to 
hand  over  the  amount  due  in  any  hurry; 
but  Lord  Salford,  who  always  paid  punc- 
tually himself,  was  not  so  pleasant  as  he 
might  have  been  to  those  who  remained 
in  his  debt,  and  was  given  to  reminding 
them  of  how  matters  stood  in  a  business- 
like way  which  Philip,  for  one,  did  not 
relish.  Salford  had  a  habit  of  pulling  out 
a  note-book,  every  evening,  as  he  sat 
down  to  the  card-table,  and  beginning 
with  :  "  Now  let's  see;  you  haven't  paid 
me  for  three  weeks.  I  make  out  that  I'm 
so  and  so  to  the  good.  Just  look  and  see 
if  that's  right,  will  you  1 " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  old  fellow;  deal 
away,"  Philip  would  answer  hastily  ;  but 
Lord  Salford  would  not  be  put  off  like 
that. 

"  Ah,  but  you  look  and  see  if  you  make 
it  the  same  as  I  do,"  he  would  persist.  "  I 
like  to  start  square;  because  sometimes 

—  don't  you  know  "^  —  fellows  will  tell  you 
they  don't  remember  things — don't  you 
know  .f"  " 

Philip  used  to  long  to  kick  Lord  Salford 
when  he  made  insinuations  of  this  kind  ; 
but  he  couldn't  afford  to  kick  his  friend, 
as  perhaps    that'  amiable  nobleman  was 
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aware  ;  so  he  had  to  grin  and  bear  it. 
Considering  how  high  the  stakes  were,  he 
pulled  through  better  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Fortune  favored  him 
sometimes;  and  Margaret  sent  him  an- 
other cheque  —  that  being  the  most  prac- 
tical answer  that  she  could  discover  to 
Colonel  Kenyon's  warning  letter  —  which 
tided  him  over  a  bad  week.  And  then, 
from  time  to  time,  he  was  favored  with  a 
loan  by  a  friend  of  whom  a  few  words 
must  now  be  said. 

Siirnora  Tommasini  had  been  for  so 
many  years  known  to  the  public  under 
that  designation  that  her  friends  had  long 
ago  given  up  addressing  her  as  Mrs. 
Thompson.  It  must  be  presumed  that 
there  had  been  a  Mr.  Thompson  once 
upon  a  time;  but  no  one  had  ever  seen 
him  or  recollected  to  have  heard  his  wid- 
ow mention  his  name  ;  nor  perhaps  was  it 
generally  remembered  that  she  was  an 
Englishwoman  by  birth  ;  for  in  her  wan- 
derings about  the  world  she  had  picked 
up  many  foreign  customs  and  languages, 
and  was  indeed  accustomed  to  say  of  her- 
self that  she  was  a  cosmopolitan.  Her 
great  triumphs  lay  in  the  past;  though 
she  had  not  yet  ceased  to  gather  laurels, 
nor  (which  may  have  been  a  more  impor- 
tant matter  in  her  eyes)  to  receive  hand- 
some salaries.  She  had  once  had  the  fin- 
est contralto  voice,  and  had  been  one  of 
tlie  handsomest  women,  in  Europe  ;  and, 
though  so  much  as  this  could  no  longer  be 
said  for  her,  there  were  people  who  still 
maintained  that  she  was  unapproachable 
in  "  The  Huguenots,"  while  as  for  her  face, 
there  were  no  more  wrinkles  discernible 
upon  it,  when  seen  from  beyond  the  foot- 
lights, than  there  had  been  twenty  years 
before.  The  portliness  of  her  person  ren- 
dered her,  it  is  true,  a  somewhat  incred- 
ible Africaine  to  the  artistic  eye,  but 
on  the  other  hand  she  made  a  very  impos- 
ing Azucena.  In  private  life  she  was  a 
most  good-natured,  lively,  and  agreeable 
person,  fond  of  amusement,  fond  of  so- 
ciety, given  to  a  profuse  style  of  living 
and  careless  of  her  money,  after  the  tra- 
ditional fashion  of  great  singers.  Many 
a  struggling  colleague  had  had  reason  to 
be  grateful  for  her  generosity,  and  no  one 
had  ever  accused  her  of  jealousy  of  her 
younger  rivals,  towards  whom  she  was 
accustomed  to  bear  herself  with  a  great 
deal  of  kindly  sympathy.  It  would  hardly, 
however,  have  been  in  human  nature  that 
she  should  take  quite  so  hearty  an  inter- 
est in  the  rising  young  women  as  in  the 
rising  young  men,  and  it  was  as  a  member 
of  the  latter  class  that  she  had  first  no- 
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ticed  Philip  and  sought  his  acquaintance. 
The  acquaintance,  once  made,  ripened 
quickly  into  a  warm  friendship;  insomuch 
that  Phih'p,  who  loved  feminine  admira- 
tion more  than  anything  in  the  world,  had 
been  encouraged  to  let  Signora  Tomma- 
sini  into  the  great  secret  that  he  was 
studying  for  the  stage.  After  this  he  had 
proceeded,  as  time  went  on,  to  tell  her  of 
other  things  —  of  everything,  indeed,  that 
there  was  to  tell  about  himself,  barring 
the  trifling  circumstance  of  his  marriage 
—  and  had  found  her  an  exceedingly 
cheering  and  comforting  confidante. 

"She  is  in  lofe  with  you,  that  fat  wom- 
an," Herr  Steinberger  would  growl  scorn- 
fully. "  One  of  these  fine  days  she  will 
marry  you ;  and  then  you  will  work  no 
more.  No !  you  will  live  upon  her  money 
for  a  few  years,  and  then  her  voice  will  go, 
and  then  you  will  both  of  you  starf  in  a 
garret.  Or  perhaps  she  will  grind  an 
organ  in  the  streets,  and  you  will  dance, 
instead  of  the  monkey  —  ho  !  ho  !  " 

There  was  a  Teutonic  heaviness  about 
Steinberger's  pleasantries  which  might 
have  irritated  some  people;  but  Philip 
took  them  very  good-humoredly.  He 
rather  prided  himself  upon  being  able  to 
stand  chaff;  and,  for  that  matter,  Herr 
Steinberger  was  not  the  only  one  who 
rallied  him  upon  the  stout  signora's  evi- 
dent partiality,  and  predicted  that  she 
would  either  lead  him  to  the  altar  or  bring 
an  action  for  breach  of  promise  against 
him  before  all  was  over.  He  himself 
partly  believed  that  she  had  a  weakness 
for  his  handsome  person,  and  used  some- 
times to  laugh  with  Fanny  over  the  ex- 
travagant compliments  which  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying  him,  and  which  he 
rather  unkindly  repeated.  After  the  ba- 
by's death,  when  things  were  so  sad  and 
dreary  at  home,  he  had  solaced  himself 
with  a  good  deal  of  the  signora's  society, 
and  had  even  been  led,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  give  her  -so  true  a  token  of  friend- 
ship as  to  dip  into  her  purse  upon  occa- 
sion. 

Signora  Tommasini  was  at  this  time 
fulfilling  an  engagement  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  where  a  winter  opera  season  was 
going  on,  and  was  living  in  a  gorgeous 
suite  of  apartments  on  the  first  floor  of  a 
fashionable  hotel.  In  these  Philip  spent 
much  of  his  spare  time,  being  sometimes 
alone  with  their  occupant,  who  had  gra- 
ciously given  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  knock  at  her  door  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  and  sometimes  one  among 
a  crowd  of  free-and-easy  visitors.  Philip 
availed  himself  liberally  of  the  permission 


accorded  to  him;  for  the  Bohemian  com- 
pany which  he  encountered  in  this  way 
diverted  him  immensely,  and  he  had  a 
sincere  liking  for  his  open-handed  and  im- 
pulsive hostess.  In  his  heart  he  thought 
her  rather  an  old  fool ;  but  then  he  thought 
that  of  so  many  people  whom  he  liked. 

One  evening  towards  the  end  of  January 
Philip,  having,  for  a  wonder,  no  engage- 
ment, went  to  the  opera  to  see  Signora 
Tommasini  in  the  "  Favorita."  He  made 
his  entrance  between  the  first  and  second 
acts,  and  recognized  many  acquaintances 
in  different  parts  of  the  house,  though 
none  happened  to  be  seated  within  speak- 
ing distance  of  his  stall.  This  he  was  not 
sorry  for;  for  he  was  in  a  melancholy  vein 
and  did  not  feel  disposed  for  social  inter- 
course. He  sat  down,  and  began  wonder- 
ing what  would  become  of  him  if  a  run  of 
ill-luck  which  had  pursued  him  for  more 
than  a  week  should  continue  much  lonj^er. 
He  already  owed  a  large  sum  to  Lord 
Salford  —  a  sum  so  large  that  it  made 
him  sick  to  think  of  it,  and  that  he  was 
almost  inclined  to  resolve  upon  abandon- 
ing play  altogether,  when  once  he  should 
have  pulled  back  his  losses.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  process  of  "pulling  back" 
was  sure  to  be  a  slow  and  precarious  one, 
and  it  might  at  any  time  be  checked  if 
Lord  Salford  should  suddenly  discover  — 
as  he  was  by  no  means  unlikely  to  do  — 
that  he  had  had  enough  of  London,  and 
was  going  in  for  hunting  by  way  of  a 
change.  That,  Philip  was  very  much 
afraid,  would  mean  settling,  or  at  all 
events  a  confession  of  inability  to  settle. 
Contemplated  from  any  point  of  view,  the 
outlook  was  not  a  cheerful  one,  and  he 
was  growing  very  mournful  over  it  when 
the  sound  of  his  own  name,  pronounced 
close  to  his  ear,  recalled  him  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

"  Marescalchi  —  Philip  Marescalchi,  the 
man  who  acts,  don't  you  know  ?  They 
say  he's  going  to  marry  the  old  girl." 

*'  Marry  the  Tommasini  I  Well,  there's 
no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  My  good  fellow,  it  ain't  a  question  of 
taste.     It's  neck  or  nothing  with  him." 

"  Oh,  I  see  —  wants  the  coin,  eh  1 
Who  is  Marescalchi,  by  the  way  ?  Know 
him  at  all.?" 

Philip  glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and 
saw  in  the  row  of  stalls  behind  him  two 
specimens  of  the  modern  type  of  juvenile 
precocity,  whose  smooth,  vacuous  moon- 
faces,  suriTiounting  very  stiff  collars,  were 
entirely  unknown  to  him.  He  was  rather 
amused,  therefore,  when  the  first  speaker 
answered  calmly,  — 
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know   him. 
every- 


•' Know  him?  oh,  yes,  I 
He's  the  sort  of  man  who  goes 
where  now.  His  father  was  —  let  me 
see  ;  what  was  his  father?  Something  in 
the  City,  I  think.  Left  him  thirty  thou- 
sand potrnds,  which  he  made  precious 
short  work  of.     Hasn't  a  penny  now." 

"  What's  he  living  on,  then  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  if  you  come  to  that,  what  are  half 
the  fellows  one  knows  living  on?  He 
does  a  little  bit  of  Mister  Jew,  I  expect; 
but  that  sort  of  game  can't  be  carried  on 
long  when  you're  nobody's  heir,  you  know. 
Owes  a  good  lot  too,  I  believe,  here  and 
there.  Salford  has  cleaned  him  out  of 
something  like  ten  thousand,  and  can't 
get  him  to  pay  up.  I  suppose  Marescal- 
chi  thinks  it's  about  time  for  him  to  marry 
his  grandmother  —  no  fool  either!" 

"  Well,  I  can't  understand  a  fellow  sell- 
ing himself  like  that,"  says  the  second 
youth,  who  was  perhaps  a  little  less  so- 
phisticated than  his  companion. 

"Oh,  it  don't  do  to  be  too  particular. 
Tommy  isn't  half  a  bad  sort,  and  she  was 
a  deuced  good-looking  woman  in  her 
time,"  replies  the  other  man  of  the  world, 
who  could  hardly  have  been  out  of  the 
nursery  at  the  epoch  alluded  to.  "Got 
any  amount  of  the  needful  too.  Careful 
old  soul,  old  Tommy;  been  saving  up 
these  twenty  years,"  he  continues.  "  Gad  ! 
I'd  marry  her  myself  if  she'd  ask  me." 

The  rising  of  the  curtain  put  an  end  to 
this  dialogue,  the  greater  part  of  which 
had  caused  Philip  more  amusement  than 
annoyance.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
innocent  gossip  of  these  young  gentle- 
men; only  that  allusion  to  his  losses  at 
play  had  not  been  agreeable  to  him. 
"What  a  cad  Salford  is!"  he  thought 
angrily.  "  If  only  I  can  get  it  back  to 
even  money,  I'll  never  sit  down  to  a  card- 
table  with  him  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

But  it  was  principally  in  order  to  ban- 
ish Lord  Salford  and  cards  from  his  recol- 
lection that  Philip  had  betaken  himself  to 
the  theatre;  and  feats  of  that  kind  were 
generally  well  within  his  capacity.  This 
evening  he  achieved  his  object  with  the 
greater  ease  because  he  had  a  genuine 
appreciation  of  musical  talent,  and  be- 
cause Signora  Tommasini  happened  to  be 
singing  her  very  best.  Her  rendering  of 
"(9  inio  Fernando''''  was  worthy  of  her 
most  palmy  days,  and  by  no  one  in  the 
audience  was  she  applauded  more  raptur- 
ously than  by  her  young  friend  in  the 
stalls,  upon  whom  she  had  already  con- 
trived to  bestow  a  gracious  smile  of  rec- 
ognition. The  English  public,  which  likes 
artists  of  well-established  renown,  and  is 


kinder  to  favorites  who  have  grown  old  in 
its  service  than  any  other  public  in  the 
world,  never  failed  to  accord  a  warm  wel- 
come to  Signora  Tommasini  ;  and  she  was 
greeted  with  prolonged  clapping  from  all 
parts  of  the  house  when  she  came  before 
the  curtain,  at  the  end  of  the  act,  to  bow 
her  acknowledgments. 

A  lady  to  whose  box  Philip  paid  a 
passing  visit  handed  hini  her  bouquet, 
and  begged  him  to  throw  it  to  "  that  dear 
Tommasini;"  adding,  with  a  meaning 
smile,  "  She  will  value  it  the  more  coming 
from  your  hand." 

"  What,  you  too  !  "  cried  Philip.  "  I 
have  just  overheard  an  individual  who 
says  he  knows  me  intimately  —  though  I 
never  to  my  knowledge  set  eyes  on  him 
before  —  telling  his  brother  booby  that  I 
am  about  to  espouse  my  dear  old  fat 
friend  ;  and  now  you  are  going  to  put  me 
to  open  ridicule  by  making  me  cast  these 
flowers  at  her  feet  in  the  presence  of  a 
whole  theatre-full  of  people." 

"  I  won't  ask  you  to  go  through  such 
an  ordeal  as  that,"  said  the  lady  laughing. 
"  Give  me  them  back." 

"Oh,  /  don't  mind,"  answered  Philip; 
"I'm  not  shy."  And  accordingly  he  did 
throw  the  bouquet  at  the  end  of  the  final 
duet. 

It  was  quite  true  that  he  was  not  shy; 
yet  he  might  perhaps  have  stayed  his 
hand  if  he  had  anticipated  the  little  scene 
that  was  to  follow.  He  had  intended  that 
his  bouquet  should  be  launched  just  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  curtain;  but  in  this 
he  had  calculated  without  the  audience, 
which  loudly  demanded  an  encore;  and 
when  the  signora  advanced,  all  smiles,  to 
gratify  this  legitimate  wish,  what  must 
she  needs  do  but  select  Philip's  flowers 
from  among  a  host  of  others,  and  press 
them  against  that  part  of  her  ample  bodice 
beneath  which  her  heart  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  fluttering,  while  she  threw  a 
killing  glance  at  the  donor.  The  poor 
lady  probably  meant  no  harm  by  this  ges- 
ture, which  she  must  have  indulged  in 
many  hundreds  of  times  before;  but  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  it  was  a  trifle 
embarrassing.  Philip  was  aware  that 
during  the  succeeding  few  minutes  he 
was  being  gazed  at  by  a  great  number  of 
inquisitive  eyes,  and  he  was  not  sorry 
when  it  was  all  over.  He  had,  however, 
the  gratification  of  turning  round  and  fac- 
ing the  well-informed  youth  behind  him, 
who  had  by  this  time  evidently  discov- 
ered the  identity  of  his  neighbor,  and 
who  looked  exceedingly  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable. 
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Philip  sauntered  out,  whistling  "  O  mio 
Fernando'''*  softly,  and  presently  went  be- 
hind the  scenes  to  congratulate  Signora 
Tommasini  on  her  triumph.  After  a  time 
she  came  out  of  her  dressing-room,  and 
gave  a  cry  of  satisfaction  on  recognizing 
him. 

"Ah!  this  is  lucky,"  she  exclaimed; 
*'  you  are  just  the  person  whom  I  wanted 
to  meet.  Let  me  drive  you  home,  and  we 
can  talk  as  we  go.  I  saw  Lord to- 
day, and  he  was  asking  about  you,  and 
said  he  wished  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. You  know  he  is  a  man  who  can  do 
a  great  deal  for  people  whom  he  fancies. 
He  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that  you 
thought  of  tlie  stage;  I  didn't  tell  him; 
but  he  said  he  had  heard  a  rumor  of  it. 
He  asked  why  you  did  not  go  to  Italy. 
Why  don't  you  go  to  Italy?  I  shall  be 
singing  at  Naples  and  Florence  in  the 
spring  ;  and  if  you  were  there  at  the  same 
time,  I  could  introduce  you  to  all  the 
musical  people,  and  to  your  native  coun- 
try into  the  bargain.  You  ought  to  see 
Florence  in  May;  there  is  no  city  like  it 
in  the  world.  Were  you  pleased  with  me 
to-night.'*  I  suppose  you  were,  or  you 
would  not  have  thrown  me  those  beautiful 
flowers.  I  have  brought  them  away  with 
me,  you  see." 

Signora  Tommasini's  idea  of  conversa- 
tion was  of  rather  a  one-sided  kind.  Her 
ideas  moved  even  more  quickly  than  her 
tongue,  and  she  was  forever  pouring  out 
a  stream  of  qirtiries,  without  ever  expect- 
ing any  answer,  or  listening  to  it  if  she 
obtained  one.  However,  just  as  she  was 
stepping  into  her  brougham,  she  put  one 
question  which  demanded  a  prompt  and 
definite  reply. 

"  By  -  the  -  bye,"  said  she  suddenly, 
"where  do  you  live?  You  have  never 
mentioned  your  address  to  me." 

"  And  don't  mean  to  mention  it  now," 
said  Philip  to  himself.  He  added  aloud, 
*'  Oh,  Pm  not  going  home  yet.  You  might 
set  me  down  at  the  club,  if  it  wouldn't 
be  taking  you  too  much  out  of  your 
way." 

"  How  mysterious  you  are  !  "  cried  the 
signora  reproachfully,  as  they  drove  off; 
"you  never  tell  me  anything." 

"  Never  tell  you  anything!  Haven't  I 
laid  bare  the  innermost  secrets  of  my 
soul  to  you  ?  Haven't  I  confessed  to  you 
what  1  have  never  breathed  a  word  of  to 
any  one  else  —  about  my  losses  at  cards, 
1  mean  ?  " 

"  Ah,  those  cards  !  "  sighed  the  signora, 
falling  into  the  trap,  and  forgetting  all 
about    her    immediate  subject    of    com- 


plaint; "how  I  wish  I  could  induce  yo\ 
to  give  them  up  !     You  are  going  to  yo 
club  to  play  now,  I  suppose." 

"  Only  for  half  an  hour  or  so  before 
go  to  bed.  According  to  all  the  rules  of 
chance,  my  luck  ought  to  be  on  the  turn 
now,  and  I  can't  afford  to  lose  time." 

"  I  wish  you  would  amuse  yourself  in 
some  other  way;  I  wish  you  would  not 
play  with  Lord  Salford.  He  is  not  a  nice 
young  man,  that.  I  hear  more  than  you 
might  suppose,  and  I  hear  that  he  says 
unpleasant  things  about  you." 

"  I  know  he  does,  confound  him  !  "  cried 
Philip;  "  but  what  can  I  do  ?  It's  a  case 
of  pay  or  play ;  and  as  I  can't  pay,  why 

"You  think  you  must  keep  on  playing 
—  I  know!  And  when  you  have  won 
your  money  back,  if  you  ever  do,  he  will 
want  Jhis  revenge  ;  and  so  it  will  go  on 
until  one  of  you  is  ruined.  And  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  guess  which  one  that  is 
likely  to  be.  I  am  an  impertinent  old 
woman,  am  I  not  ?  " 

"You  are  not  in  the  least  impertinent, 
and  you  are  certainly  not  old,"  said 
Philip. 

"  r3on't  talk  nonsense,"  returned  the 
signora,  not  ill-pleased.  "Anybody  can 
see  that  I  am  old  and  fat ;  but  I  am  glad 
you  don't  think  me  impertinent.  I  want 
to  be  your  friend " 

"You  have  shown  yourself  to  be  so," 
put  in  Philip. 

"  And  friends  must  be  allowed  to  claim 
some  privileges.  Now,  will  you  make  me 
a  promise  ?" 

"  A  hundred  if  you  like." 

"One  will  be  enough  for  the  present  ; 
only  you  must  not  break  it.  Will  you 
promise  that,  if  you  should  find  yourself 
in  sudden  need  of  a  sum  of  ready  money, 
you  will  come  to  me?  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  always  have  lots  of  ready 
money —  more  than  they  know  what  to  do 
with." 

"  My  dear  Signora  Tommasini " 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Marescalchi,  if  we  are 
to  be  friends,  one  of  us  may  very  well 
accept  a  loan  of  a  few  hundred  pounds 
from  the  other.  You  will  owe  the  money 
to  me,  instead  of  to  Lord  Salford,  that  is 
all.  You  will  pay  me  as  soon  as  you 
would  have  paid  him;  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  shall  not  go  about  London  telling 
everybody  that  you  are  in  my  debt.  Here 
is  your  club.  Good-night;  and  don't  for- 
get our  bargain." 

And  the  signora,  who  had  a  powerful 
arm,  pushed  Philip  out  on  to  the  pave- 
ment,   and    slammed    the    door    of    the 
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brougham  before  he  could  utter  a  word  of 
aaswer  or  protest. 

He  mounted  the  steps,  half  touched, 
half  amused,  saying  to  himself  that  wom- 
en were  strange  creatures,  and  entered 
the  club,  where  he  found  Salford  and 
some  others,  as  he  had  expected  to  do. 
They  sat  down  to  play  at  once  ;  and  if 
Philip,  with  whom  things  went  extraordi- 
narily well,  had  gone  home  at  the  end  of 
the  first  hour,  he  would  have  wiped  off 
nearly  the  half  of  his  debt.  But  he  was 
unwilling  to  desert  his  luck,  and  stayed 
on  for  another  hour,  thereby  losing  all  that 
he  had  gained.  This  would  not  do  at  all ; 
so  he  remained  yet  another  hour,  and 
finally  rose  up  the  winner  of  a  small  sum. 


From  The  Fortnightly  Review. 
CHARLES   DICKENS. 

It  is  Stated,  and  on  the  very  best  au- 
thority, that  within  the  twelve  years  that 
have  passed  since  Dickens's  death  no  less 
than  four  million  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  thousand  volumes  of  his  works  have 
been  sold  in  England  alone  !  A  long  way 
the  first  on  this  astonishing  list  stands 
**  Pickwick,"  while  "David  Copperfield," 
the  second,  is  almost  equally  far  in  front 
of  'Dombeyand  Son;"  "Little  Dorrtt" 
has  found  nearly  as  many  readers  as 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  while,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  "  Edwin  Drood,"  "The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  and  "  Great  Expectations" 
take  the  lowest  place.  Nor  has  his  popu- 
larity been  confined  to  England  or  to  En- 
glish-speaking people.  P'rench,  German, 
and  Italian,  Russian  and  Swedish  trans- 
lations of  his  works  appeared  during  his 
lifetime;  when  he  was  still  but  a  young 
man  the  pages  of  "  Boz"  were  devoured, 
we  have  been  told,  with  enthusiasm  in 
Silesian  villages;  "  Pickwick,"  it  is  said, 
and  on  no  less  circumstantial  authority, 
was  found  equal,  when  all  else  failed,  to 
the  task  of  soothing  the  sleepless  nights 
of  Mehemet  Ali  ;  Mr.  Forster  has  pub- 
lished a  story  of  a  strange,  half-human 
recluse  who  had  built  his  cell  amid  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
who  found  in  "  Pickwick  "  and  in  "  Nich- 
olas Nickleby  "  the  only  intercourse  with 
humanity  that  he  desired.  If  it  were  true, 
as  has  been  said  by  one  who  has  certainly 
managed  to  refute  his  own  words,*  if  it 
were  true  that  present  popularity  is  the 
only  safe  presage  of  future  glory,  what  an 

*  Jeffrey. 


eternity  of    glory  should   await   Charles 
Dickens  ! 

And  yet  present  popularity,  a  vogue, 
how  brilliant  and  irresistible  soever  it 
may  be,  or  what  manner  of  prologue  it 
may  furnish  to  future  glory,  is  quite  an- 
other matter  from  that  glory  itself,  from 
the  real  definitive  glory,  the  one  thing,  as 
M.  Renan  tells  us,  which  has  the  best 
chance  of  not  being  altogether  vanity. 
That  posterity  will  regard  Dickens  as  he 
was  regarded  in  his  lifetime,  or  even  as 
we  now  regard  him,  is  of  course  out  of 
the  question.  "To  the  public,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Ward,  in  a  lecture  delivered  at 
Manchester  in  the  year  of  Dickens's  death, 
"to  the  public  his  faults  were  often  insep- 
arable from  his  merits;  and  when  our 
critical  consciences  told  us  that  he  was 
astray  in  one  of  his  favorite  directions, 
the  severest  censure  we  had  for  him  was 
that  he  was  growing 'more  like  himself 
than  ever."  That  the  critical  conscience 
of  posterity  will  have  far  severer  censure 
for  Dickens  than  this  one  cannot  doubt, 
nor  indeed  can  anyone  thoughtful  for  the 
fame  of  English  literature  desire  that  it 
should  not.  "No  man,"  it  has  been  well 
said,  "can  trust  himself  to  speak  of  his 
own  time  and  of  his  own  contemporaries 
with  the  same  sureness  of  judgment  and 
the  same  proportion  as  of  times  and  men 
gone  by."  Even  Goethe  could  not  criti- 
cise Byron  as  he  criticised  Shakespeare 
or  Moli^re.  Not,  indeed,  that  Dickens 
rested  from  criticism  during  his  lifetime. 
So  sudden  and  universal  a  popularity  as 
his,  so  original,  so  self-contained  and  self- 
reliant  a  genius,  could  not  but  attract 
criticism,  or  what  often  passes  by  the 
name  of  criticism  among  contemporaries, 
both  kindly  and  otherwise.  He  found, 
indeed,  plenty  of  both,  but  all  or  almost 
all  the  criticism  he  encountered  in  his 
lifetime  took  a  bias  of  one  kind  or  other, 
the  bias  of  enthusiasm  or  the  bias  of  op- 
position, the  one  perhaps  an  irresistible 
consequence  of  the  other  —  the  enthusi- 
asm seeing  all  things  in  him  because  of 
his  marvellous  popularity,  the  opposition 
seeing  nothing  in  him  but  that  popularity', 
which,  according  to  its  wont,  it  made 
every  effort  to  explain  away.  Neither 
bias  is,  of  course,  so  strong  now,  and  par- 
ticularly the  bias  of  opposition,  which  is 
in  most  cases  the  soonest  counteracted 
by  death.  Nevertheless,  to  form  a  just 
estimate  of  his  work,  to  weigh  its  merits 
and  its  defects  and  to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween them,  is  still  perhaps  impossible, 
must  certainly,  even  for  us  of  a  later  gen- 
eration, be  very  difficult.     Brought  up,  as 
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most  of  us  have  been,  in  the  faith  of  Dick- 
ens, whose  earliest  laughter  has  been 
stirred  by  Sam  Weller  and  Dick  Swivel- 
ler  and  Mr.  Micawber,  whose  earliest 
tears  have  flowed  for  the  sordid  wretched- 
ness of  David  Copperfield's  forlorn  child- 
hood, or  for  Florence  Dombey  toiling  up 
the  "great  wide  vacant  stairs,"  with  her 
brother  in  her  arms,  and  singing  as  she 
goes  —  who  have  stolen  trembling  after 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit  through  that  awful 
wood,  or  stared  with  face  as  pale  as  Pip 
himself  at  that  grim  midnight  visitor  in 
the  lonely  Temple  chambers  ;  to  such  it 
must  surely  seem  little  short  of  profanity 
to  consider  too  curiously  the  old  familiar 
pages,  to  stand  afar  off,  contemplating 
with  cold,  impartial  scrutiny  the  old  famil- 
iar figures,  as  though,  like  Trabb's  boy, 
we  did  not  know  them. 

And  besides  such  sentimental  hin- 
drances, the  temporary  and,  as  one  may 
say,  local  hindrances  to  all  criticism, 
there  are  others  which  must  always  ren- 
der more  than  commonly  difficult,  if  in- 
deed possible  at  all,  an  absolute  judgment 
on  works  of  fiction  which  deal  so  prima- 
rily, if  not  wholly,  with  the  emotions  as 
do  the  works  of  Dickens.  "It  is  impos- 
sible to  resist  feeling,"  said  George  Henry 
Lewes,  ten  years  ago  in  this  very  review, 
in  his  paper  on  Dickens  which  moved  the 
scandalized  Forster  almost  to  vitupera- 
tion, "it  is  impossible  to  resist  feeling. 
H  an  author  makes  me  laugh,  he  is  hu- 
morous ;  if  he  makes  me  cry,  he  is  pa- 
thetic. In  vain  will  any  one  tell  me  that 
such  a  picture  is  not  laughable,  is  not 
pathetic;  or  that  I  am  wrong  in  being 
moved."  There  are  no  doubt  some  pas- 
sases  in  imaginative  writing  which  one 
may  fairly  say  should  stir  the  heart  of 
every  man.  One  could  hardly,  for  exam- 
ple, think  very  nobly  of  the  soul  of  him 
who  could  read  how  Priam  knelt  at  the 
feet  of  Achilles,  "and  kissed  those  hands, 
the  terrible,  the  murderous,  which  had 
slain  so  many  of  his  sons,"*  without  feel- 
ing that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  more 
than  common  sorrow;  or  who  could  not 
recognize  the  incomparable  pathos  that 
breathes  in  such  verse  as 

Do  not  laugh  at  me, 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Nevertheless,  with  works  of  a  lower 
class,  with  works  rather  of  the  fancy  than 
the  imagination,  we  cannot  in  reason 
quarrel  either  with  those  who  indulge  in 

*  Iliad  xxiv.  478-9. 


the  "  luxury  of  woe  "  over  passages  which 
leave  ourselves  unmoved,  or  with  those 
whp  can  read  dry-eyed  the  words  which 
unlock  for  us  "  the  sacred  source  of  sym- 
pathetic tears."  And  so  with  Dickens's 
humor.  It  is  conceivable  that  human 
souls  exist  who  do  not  laugh  at  Dick 
Swiveller  or  Mrs.  Gamp.  We  should 
not,  some  of  us,  perhaps  care  greatly  for 
travelling  in  far  countries  with  such,  or 
for  passing  many  hours  in  commune  with 
them  anywhere  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  they 
should  laugh,  or  to  insist  upon  regarding 
them  as  lost  to  all  sense  of  literary  or 
artistic  decency  because  they  did  not. 
Wordsworth  could  find  Voltaire  dull ;  and 
what  Carlyle  thought  of  Charles  Lamb  we 
all  know. 

Of  course,  with  the  other  qualities  or 
characteristics  of  Dickens's  work,  as  of 
all  work  —  his  powers  of  description,  for 
example,  of  observation,  his  powers  of 
narration  and  composition,  his  style  and 
his  literary  workmanship  generally — the 
case  will  be  different.  But  these  two, 
the  qualities  of  humor  and  of  pathos,  so 
largely  predominate  all  his  work,  that  it 
seems  to  me  almost  impossible  for  any 
judgment  to  be  absolute^  to  use  Lewes's 
phrase  ;  it  must,  I  think,  be  iJidividual. 
Still,  from  many  individual  judgments  a 
deduction  may.  perhaps  be  made  which, 
though  not  in  itself  absolute,  nor  even 
tending  to  the  absolute,  yet  may  be  of 
avail  in  promoting  a  sounder  estimate, 
in  counteracting  the  bias  both  of  enthu- 
siasm and  opposition. 

Merely  personal  considerations,  that 
"soul  of  good  nature  and  kindness," 
which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  found  so 
irresistible  in  "  David  Copperfield,"  and 
which  his  friends  loved  so  wisely  and  so 
well  in  the  man,  largely  as  such  influ- 
ences must  always  inform  contemporary 
judgment,  will  not  avail  with  posterity, 
nor  is  it  right  that  they  should.  Despite 
M.  Scherer's  high  recommendation,  the 
historical  method  of  criticism,  the  "anal- 
ysis of  the  writer's  character  and  the  study 
of  his  age,"  will  not  really  insure  the 
"right  understanding"  of  his  work.  It 
may  enable  us,  no  doubt,  to  accouftt  for 
much  of  his  work,  but  not  necessarily  to 
understand,  and  surely  still  less  to  judge 
it.  It  will  help  us  often  to  understand 
how  the  particular  good  comes  to  be  so 
good,  and  the  bad  so  bad ;  but  to  assist 
us  in  discriminating  the  good  and  bad  it 
must  surely  be  of  little  worth.  Neverthe- 
less, a  clear  knowledge  of  Dickens's  life 
and  character,  of  his  age  and  his  position 
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with  reojard  to  his  age  — to  which  knowl- 
edo;e  Mr.  Forster's  very  full  biography, 
ardent  admirer  and  affectionate  friend  as 
he  was,  must  always  largely  contribute  — 
will  go  far  to  explain  and  to  account  for 
many  things  in  his  writings  which  may 
puzzle  posterity,  which  would  certainly 
puzzle  a  posterity  which  had  derived  its 
knowledge  only  from  that  other  friend  of 
his  who  has  described  him  as  "followed, 
admired,  courted,  lionized,  almost  idolized, 
by  almost  all  that  was  wealthy  and  digni- 
fied and  beautiful  in  society."  It  will  go 
far,  for  instance,  to  account  for  the  ex- 
traordinary one-sidedness  and  the  conse- 
quent ineffectualness  of  so  much  of  his 
satire,  and  especially  of  his  satire  on  the 
governing  classes  and  the  upper  classes 
of  society  generally.  It  will  go  far  to 
explain  whence  it  happens  that,  despite 
his  own  disclaimer  of  "placing  in  op- 
position those  two  words,  aristocracy 
and  people,"  he  yet  seems  so  often  una- 
ble to  resist  the  temptation  of  the  con- 
trast, and  always,  or  nearly  always,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  former;  to  explain 
whence  it  comes,  though  he  has  avowed 
that  he  "would  not  on  any  account  de- 
prive either  of  a  single  just  right  belong- 
ing to  it,"  that  the  rights  of  the  one  seem 
to  him  so  much  more  just,  so  much  more 
certain  than  the  rights  of  the  other.  "I 
believe,"  he  said,  speaking  at  Boston  dur- 
ing  his  first  visit  to  America,  "  I  believe 
that  v.irtue  dwells  rather  oftener  in  alleys 
and  byways  than  she  does  in  courts  and 
palaces."  A  judicious  use  of  the  histori- 
cal method  will  no  doubt  help  to  explain 
the  grounds  for  this  belief,  to  explain  the 
lack  of  firmness  in  the  step,  of  keenness 
in  the  eye,  of  sureness  in  the  touch,  as 
he  gets  farther  away  from  the  alleys  and 
byways,  and  nearer  to  the  courts  and  pal- 
aces;  but  tasay  that  this  method  will  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  reader  to  detect 
the  faults  which  arise  from  tlie  prevalence 
of  these  sentiments,  and  their  too  aggres- 
sive advocacy,  is  surely  to  attribute  to 
him  an  incapacity  for  judging  which  no 
method  of  criticism  hitherto  revealed  to 
man  could  really  hope  to  counteract. 
Professor  Ward  has  told  us  in  his  inter- 
esting and  sensible  little  book,*  that  there 
was  "something  singular  in  the  admira- 
tion that  Dickens  and  Carlyle  felt  for  one 
another."  He  has  pointed  out  how  many 
are  the  proofs  in  the  former's  works  of 
his  "readiness  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
one  whom  he  declared  he  would  go  at  all 
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times  farther  to  see  than  any  man  alive." 
He  has  reminded  us  how  Carlyle,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  almost  thirty  years,  spoke 
of  Dickens  as  a  "most  cordial,  sincere, 
clear-sighted,  quietly  decisive,  just,  and 
loving  man;"  and  he  adds:  "There  is 
not  one  of  these  epithets  but  seems  well 
considered  and  well  chosen."  "  But,"  he 
also  adds,  "neither  Carlyle  nor  Dickens 
possessed  a  moral  quality  omitted  in  this 
list,  the  quality  of  patience,  which  abhors 
either  'quietly*  or  'loudly'  deciding  a 
question  before  considering  it  under  all 
its  aspects,  and  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  to 
all  sides."  One  may  observe,  perhaps,  in 
passing,  that  a  man  who  did  not  possess 
the  patience  necessary  to  consider  fairly 
all  sides  of  a  question  could  not  well  be 
called  clear-sighted  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word.  But  to  know  this,  to  know 
how  deep  the  admiration  Dickens  felt  for 
Carlyle,  and  his  readiness  always  to  ac- 
cept the  latter's  teachings,  will  no  doubt 
help  the  future  student  to  account  for 
much  of  Dickens's  work,  but  will  hardly 
help  him  to  judge  it. 

Again,  the  historical  method,  to  keep  it 
with  us  a  while  longer,  may  undoubtedly 
avail  to  enable  the  reader  to  account  for 
that  note  of  extravagance  which  is  too 
rarely  absent  from  Dickens's  work,  and 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  likely  to  tell 
most  strongly  against  it  in  the  future  — 
the  want  of  a  capacity  of  self-judgment 
and  restraint.  He  tells  us,  through  the 
mouth  of  David  Copperfield,*  that  his 
two  "golden  rules"  were,  "never  to  put 
one  hand  to  anything  on  which  I  could 
throw  my  whole  self;  and  never  to  affect 
depreciation  of  my  work,  whatever  it  was.'^ 
Two  golden  rules,  no  doubt,  but  without 
the  power  of  seeing  and  judging  that 
work  as  it  really  is,  no  less  certainly  capa- 
ble of  leading  the  workman  at  times  a 
little  astray.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  sometimes  led  Dickens  astray.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  read  Mr.  Forster's  biog- 
raphy will  remember  the  exuberant  delight 
with  which  Dickens  recounts  the  increas- 
ing sale  of  each  successive  work,  without 
any  apparent  thought  of  their  respective 
deserts.  That  his  bad  work  should  sell 
as  well  as  his  good  suggested  nothing  to 
him,  because  to  him  there  seemed  no  dif- 
ference between  the  two;  the  work  he 
was  for  the  moment  engaged  on  was  to 
him  the  best.  "  '  Little  Dorrit,'  "  he  writes, 
"  has  beaten  even  '  Bleak  House  '  out  of 
the  field.  It  is  a  most  tremendous  start, 
and   I    am   overjoyed   at  it;"  and  "you 
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know,"  he  adds,  "  that  they  sold  thirty- 
five  thousand  of  number  two  on  New 
Year's  day."  He  can  see  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  ;  he  sees  no  distinc- 
tion, or  he  does  not  care  to  see  any,  be- 
tween perhaps  the  worst  book  he  ever 
wrote  and  one  which  is  certainly  among 
his  best.  We  are  told  that  he  was  ex- 
traordinarily sensitive  both  to  praise  or 
blame.  No  great  writer  has  ever  really 
despised  or  ignored  either,  whatever  in- 
difference he  may  have  affected  in  mo- 
ments of  pique;  but  with  Dickens  it  is 
clear,  from  many  things  Mr.  Forster  tells 
us,  and  from  much  in  his  own  letters,  this 
only  meant  that  he  swallowed  every  sort 
of  praise  and  rejected  every  sort  of  blame  ; 
that,  in  short,  he  was  rather  minded  to 
regard  the  critics  who  did  not  accept  all 
his  outpourings  unreservedly  mucii  as 
Mr.  Micawber  regarded  his  wife's  family, 
as,  "in  the  aggregate, impertinent  Snobs  ; 
and,  in  detail,  unmitigated  Ruffians."  We 
may  detect  the  same  note,  too,  in  what 
Mr.  Ward  calls  his  "innocent  ecstasies" 
over  the  success  of  his  readings,  ecstasies 
which,  as  Mr.  Ward  so  truly  says,  would 
in  any  other  man  have  furnished  him  with 
inexhaustible  subjects  for  parody.  And 
still  more  clearly  do  we  find  it  in  his  fever- 
ish descriptions  to  Forster  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  flung  himself  into  his  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  reality  which  their  coun- 
terfeit emotions  aroused  in  him.  I  will 
not  instance  his  well-known  letter  about 
little  Nell,  for  with  that  was  interwoven 
the  recollection  of  a  real  sorrow  which 
removes  it  without  the  pale  of  criticism. 
But  the  death  of  little  Paul  affected  him 
in  an  equal  manner,  and  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  an  equal  masterpiece  of 
pathetic  writing.  "Paul's  death,"  he 
writes,  "  has  amazed  Paris  "  (it  was  writ- 
ten in  Paris),  "  and  all  sorts  of  people  are 
open-mouthed  with  admiration;"  and 
elsewhere  he  is  described  as  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  night  of  the  day  on 
which  it  was  written  wandering  about  the 
streets  "  desolate  and  sad."  As  far  as 
the  little  girl  is  concerned,  perhaps  the 
balance  of  opinion  leans  towards  Dick- 
ens; but  certainly  nowadays  the  majority 
of  readers  experience  a  sense  mostly  of 
relief  at  the  premature  blighting  of  the 
other  of  these  two  "  opening  buds."  Jef- 
frey, to  be  sure,  thought  it,  as  Dickens 
tells  us,  "the  best  thing,  past,  present, 
and  to  come;"  and,  indeed,  he  himself 
has  told  us  how  he  "cried  and  sobbed 
over  it,"  and  felt  his  heart  "purified  by 
those  tears : "  but  Jeffrey  was  then,  we 
must  remember,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
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and  man,  when  past  the  threescore  years 
and  ten,  is  apt  to  be  a  little  "pri(5a/cpuf,  as 
Medea  says.  Again,  we  find  Dickens 
writing  from  Genoa,  "This  book  ('The 
Chimes')  has  made  my  face  white  in  a 
foreign  land.  My  cheeks,  which  were  be- 
ginning to  fill  out,  have  sunk  again  ;  my 
eyes  have  grown  immensely  large;  my 
hair  is  very  lank  ;  and  the  head  inside 
the  hair  is  hot  and  giddy.  Read  the  scene 
at  the  end  of  the  third  part  twice.  I 
wouldn't  write  it  twice  for  something." 
Such  a  diagnosis  as  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking  instance  on  record  of  what 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  so  happily  styled  the 
"  pathetic  fallacy." 

All  that  we  know  of  Dickens  forbids  us 
to  doubt  that  he  wrote  such  things  in  per- 
fect sincerity,  and  not  merely  with  a  view 
to  effect,  as  so  many  distinguished  men 
have  written  to  a  sympathetic  friend  in 
whom  they  foresaw  a  future  biographer: 
to  doubt  that  he  really  was,  or — which 
is  practically  the  same —  really  believed 
himself  to  be,  in  the  mental  and  bodily 
condition  he  has  described,  whether  in 
sober  earnest  he  was  so  or  not.  And 
with  this  assurance  do  we  not  come  at 
once  to  the  secret  of  that  want  of  propor- 
tion, of  the  artistic  sense  of  limitation  and 
restraint,  which,  now  showing  itself  in 
this  phase  and;  now  in  that,  is  the  one 
capital  defect  of  Dickens's  work  ?  A  man 
who  could  write  about  himself  as  he  has 
so  often  written  to  Forster,  and  write  in 
perfect  honesty,  could  not,  one  feels,  have 
the  shaping  power,  the  control  of  the  true 
artist  so  important  in  all  works  of  the 
imagination,  so  vital  to  an  imagination  of 
such  astonishing  fertility  and  vividness 
working  without  a  basis  of  training:  and 
education  —  an  imagination  which  many, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  accept  Dickens 
without  reservation,  have  thought  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  outside  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  And  just  as  Mr.  Arnold 
has  shown  us  how  we  do  not  conceive,  or 
should  not  at  least  conceive,  of  Shake- 
speare as  pre-eminently  the  great  artist 
in  that  sense,  which  is  the  real  sense,  of 
the  word,  the  sense  of  "pure  and  flawless 
workmanship,"  so,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
cannot  properly  conceive  of  Dickens, 
often  as  the  word  has  been  applied  to 
him,  often,  no  doubt,  as  it  will  be.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  compare  him  with 
Thackeray  in  the  sense  in  which  such 
comparisons  may  be  said  to  be  odious,  to 
affect  to  decide  which  is  the  greater  of  two 
so  great  writers.  Hereafier,  of  course, 
such  a  comparison  will  have  to  be  made, 
as  it  must  inevitably  be  made  in  the  case 
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of  all  fellow-workers  of  importance  in  any 
field  ;  but  for  us  now,  standing  so  close  to 
them  as  we  do,  it  were  better,  perhaps,  to 
remember  the  saying  of  Goethe:  "For 
twenty  years  the  public  has  been  disput- 
ing which  is  the  greatest,  Schiller  or  I  ; 
and  it  ought  to  be  glad  that  it  has  got  a 
couple  of  fellows  about  whom  it  can 
dispute."  Nevertheless,  that  unthinking 
partisanship  which  we  so  often  meet  with 
among  the  admirers  of  Dickens,  and 
which  "  stares  tremendous  with  a  threat- 
ening eye"  at  the  very  name  of  Thack- 
eray,''is  surely  no  less  idle.  To  compare 
these  two  men  —  friends,  contemporaries, 
each  working  in  the  same  field  of  letters, 
to  examine  their  different  modes  of  hand- 
ling similar,  or  nearly  similar,  subjects  — 
to  compare  them,  in  short,  in  the  sense  of 
illustrating  the  one  by  the  other,  must 
surely  be  as  inevitable  as  it  should  be 
fruitful.  And  so,  in  thinking  of  Dickens's 
position  as  the  ai'tist^Qi  the  quality  of  his 
workmanship,  in  considering  him,  if  I  may 
coin  the  word,  architectonically^  there  in- 
evitably rises  also  in  one's  thoughts  the 
predominance  of  this  quality  in  Thack- 
eray. Profound  as  is  my  admiration  for 
Thackeray,  and  ever  fresh  the  pleasure 
with  which  I  go  back  again  and  again  to 
his  writings,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
deny  that  Dickens  was  the  more  abun- 
dantly gifted  of  the  two;  he  had,  I  mean, 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  gifts  which  go 
to  make  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  those  he 
had  in  which  the  other  was  wanting,  or 
possessed,  at  least,  in  a  less  degree,  are 
precisely  those  which  commend  them- 
selves most  immediately  and  vividly  to 
the  majority  of  readers,  which  take  soon- 
est hold  of  the  popular  imagination  and 
sympathy,  and  keep  them  longest.  But 
the  true  artist's  touch,  the  sense  of  limita- 
tion, of  symmetry,  the  self-control,  the 
sure  perception,  in  a  word,  of  the  exact 
moment  when  "  the  rest  should  be  si- 
lence," which  so  powerfully  impresses  us 
in  Thackeray's  best  work  —  in  such  work 
as  "Vanity  Fair,"  and  "Esmond,"  and 
'•Barry  Lyndon"  —  we  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  find  in  Dickens.  And  is  it  not  by 
this  quality,  in  this  secret  of  consummate 
workmanship,  that  the  novelist  has,  after 
all,  the  best  chance  of  surviving ;  that  the 
works  which  show  this  pre-eminently,  or 
even  conspicuously,  are  likely  to  keep 
sweet  the  longest.?  The  fictions  which 
paint  the  manners  and  humors  of  contem- 
porary life,  which  deal  with  portraits 
rather  than  with  types  of  humanity,  with 
the  individualities  of  nature  rather,  and 
not  with  her  universal  and  eternal  proper- 


ties, must  inevitably  lose,  for  an  age  which 
cannot  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  paint- 
ing, cannot,  perhaps,  comprehend  the 
possibility  of  fidelity,  much  of  that  which 
once  constituted  its  chiefest  charm.  But 
the  charm  of  perfect  workmanship  can 
never  die.  "  Tom  Jones  "  will  outlive  the 
palace  of  the  Escurial,  not  because  it  is  a 
picture  of  humor  and  manners,  but  be- 
cause it  is  an  exquisite  picture. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  us  to  de- 
preciate M.  Taine's  criticism  of  Dickens; 
and  there  is,  undoubtedly,  something  com- 
ical to  an  English  reader  in  hearin":  that 
Dickens  had  not  "the  quality  of  happi- 
ness." English  wit,  M.  Taine  saj's,  con- 
sists in  saying  light  jests  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  so  "  Dickens  remains  grave 
while  drawino[his  caricatures."  Undoubt- 
edly,  too,  it  is  a  little  startling  to  an 
Englishman  to  find  that  "  French  taste, 
always  measured^  revolts  against  affected 
strokes  and  sickly  prettinesses ;  "  and  to 
find  the  critic  gravely  ignoring  the  one 
quality  in  which  to  most  English  readers 
Dickens  stands  pre-eminent  —  the  quality 
of  humor  ;  though  this,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
less  inexplicable  to  those  who  remember 
how  gravely  M.  Taine  has  quoted  the 
cant  use  among  young  people  of  the  word 
governor,  as  an  instance  of  the  high  au- 
thority and  dignity  with  which  the  father 
is  invested  in  an  English  household. 
But  AL  Taine's  criticism  is  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  all  as  wayward  as  this  ; 
on  the  contrary  it  is  often  remarkably  just 
and  acute.  On  this  defect,  for  example, 
this  want  of  controlling  ..and  shaping 
power,  he  seizes  at  once,  and  illustrates 
it  very  happily.  "  In  a  writer  of  novels," 
he  says,  "the  imagination  is  the  master 
faculty ;  the  art  of  composition,  good 
taste,  appreciation  of  truth,  depend  upon 
it ;  one  degree  more  of  vehemence  de- 
stroys the  style  which  expresses  it, 
changes  the  character  which  it  produces, 
breaks  the  framework  in  which  it  is  en- 
closed. Consider  that  of  Dickens,  and 
you  will  perceive  therein  the  cause  of  his 
faults  and  his  merits,  his  power  and  his 
excess."  And  the  effect  of  this  "  one  de- 
gree more  of  vehemence"  he  often  points 
out  with  signal  felicity.  He  shows  how 
the  source  of  those  extraordinary  minute 
descriptions  of  localities,  and  of  phases 
of  nature  —  a  windy  day,  a  storm,  and  so 
forth  — which  impress  the  reader  at  first 
with  what  seems  their  marvellous  reality, 
is  in  very  truth  the  imagination.  We 
often  talk  of  Dickens's  astonishing  pow- 
ers of  observation,  and  astonishing  indeed 
they  are ;  but  too  often  they  produce  no 
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more  than  a  half  result,  because  he  had 
not  at  the  same  time  perception,  which  is 
the  crucible  of  observation.  His  obser- 
vation kept  him  constantly  supplied  with 
a  crude  mass  of  material,  on  which  his 
imagination  worked  often  with  wonderful 
power  and  effect,  but  the  capacity  for  re- 
lining  this  mass,  for  selecting  and  shap- 
ing it,  he  had  not. 

"  An  imagination,"  M.  Taine  says  again, 
"so  lucid  and  energetic  cannot  but  ani- 
mate inanimate  objects  without  an  effort. 
It  provokes  in  the  mind  in  which  it  works 
extraordinary  emotions,  and  the  author 
pours  over  the  objects  which  he  figures 
to  himself  something  of  the  ever-willing 
passions  which  overflow  in  him."  Mr. 
Forster  has  expended  a  great  deal  of 
somewhat  clumsy  irony  in  ridiculing  this 
passage,  but  in  truth  it  is  only  saying  in 
other  words  that  Dickens  had  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  temperament  which 
admits  the  "pathetic  fallacy,"  the  temper- 
ament, to  use  Mr.  RuskinV  words,  "  of  a 
mind  and  body  in  some  sort  too  weak  to 
deal  fully  with  what  is  before  them ; 
borne  away,  or  overclouded,  or  over-daz- 
zled by  emotion."  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  will  be 
remembered,  makes  use  of  this  phrase, 
the  pathetic  fallacy,  to  point  the  difference 
between  the  ordinary,  proper,  and  true 
appearance  of  things  to  us,  and  their  ex- 
traordinary or  false  appearance  when  we 
are  under  the  influence  of  emotion  or 
contemplative  fancy  —  false  appearance, 
that  is  to  say,  as  being  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  any  real  power  or  character 
in  the  object,  and  only  imputed  to  it  by 
us.  And  this  fallacy,  he  says,  is  of  two 
kinds  —  there  is  the  fallacy  of  wilful 
fancy,  which  involves  "no  real  expectation 
that  it  will  be  believed;  or  else  it  is  a 
fallacy  caused  by  an  excited  state  of  the 
feelings,  making  us  for  the  time  more  or 
less  irrational. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
instances  of  this  fallacy  from  Dickens's 
works.  M.  Taine  gives  one  from  "The 
Chimes,"*  a  description  of  the  wind 
blowing  in  a  church  at  night,  and  the  fa- 
mous description  of  Venice  is  full  of 
them.f  But,  indeed,  Dickens  hardly  ever 
describes  the  aspects  or  the  workings  of 
nature  without  having  recourse  to  it,  at 
first  unintentionally,  as  "borne  away,  or 
overclouded  by  emotion ;  "  latterly  be- 
cause he  found  it  very  popular  (for,  as 
Mr.   Ruskin   says,  much  of  our  favorite 

*  The  Chimes,  first  quarter.  "  For  the  night  wind 
has  a  dismal  trick  of  wandering  round  and  round  a 
building  of  that  sort,"  etc. 
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writing,  though  he  is  dealing  only  with 
poetry,  is  full  of  it,  and  we  like  it  all  the 
more  for  being  so),  and  because  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  fancy  made  it  very  easy  to 
him.  For,  powerful  as  his  imagination 
was,  his  fancy  was  yet  more  powerful.  In 
all  great  writers  the  fancy  at  first  over- 
bears the  imagination;  in  Shakespeare's 
early  work,  for  example,  in  the  "Venus 
and  Adonis "  and  the  "  Lucrece,"  the 
fancy  is  almost  supreme;  but  with  the 
greatest,  in  time  the  imagination  prevails. 
In  Dickens,  on  the  contrary,  as  time  wore 
on,  the  imagination  became  weaker,  and 
the  calls  upon  the  fancy  in  consequence 
more  frequent  and  urgent :  instead  of  the 
death  of  Nancy  we  get  the  death  of  Miss 
Haversham,  and  Mr.  Sapsea  instead  of 
Mr.  Pecksniff. 

Scott,  when  he  describes  a  scene  or  an 
incident,  does  so  in  a  few  broad  strokes; 
Dickens  with  an  extraordinary  number  of 
minute  touches,  each  one  of  astonishing 
accuracy  and  fineness,  such  as  would 
have  occurred  probably  to  no  other  man. 
In  reading  Scott  we  are  not  at  the  mo- 
ment struck  with  the  felicity  or  the  power 
of  any  particular  touch,  but  the  general 
impression  left  upon  our  imagination  is 
singularly  precise  and  luminous.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  reading  Dickens,  we  are 
continually  pausing  to  wonder  at  the 
quickness,  the  accuracy,  the  range  of  his 
vision,  but  the  general  impression  is  often 
vague  and  confusing  from  this  very  many- 
sidedness.  He  seems,  as  it  were,  to  see 
too  many  things,  and  to  see  them  all  too 
instantaneously,  to  allow  his  reader  to 
get  a  clear  recollection  of  any  one.  He 
catalogues  rather  than  describes.  Ad- 
mirable in  their  way  as  are  the  pictures  of 
the  French  Revolution  in  "  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  or  of  the  Gordon  Riots  in 
"  Barnaby  Rudge,"  the  impression  of 
them  we  keep  with  us  as  we  lay  the  book 
down  is  hardly  so  clear  and  strong  as  the 
impression  left  on  us,  for  example,  by  the 
description  of  the  death  of  Porteus  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  "The  Heart  of 
Midlothian."  The  most  profuse  and  elab- 
orate embellishments  of  Dickens's  fancy 
cannot  vie  with  the  stern  and  grand 
straightforwardness  of  the  incomparable 
scene  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale,  where 
Steenie  Piper  goes  down  into  hell  to  win 
the  receipt  back  from  his  old  master.* 
Hazlitt  says  somewhere  of  Crabbe's  po- 
etry, that  lie  "describes  the  interior  of  a 
cottage  like  a  person  sent  there  to  dis- 
train for   rent."     The  illustration  is  not 

♦  Redgauntlet,  letter  xL 
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inapplicable  sometimes  to  the  method  of 
Dickens. 

And  yet  at  other  times  how  large  and 
free  that  method  can  be  in  painting  scene 
or  incident!  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Dick- 
ens can  himself  supply  the  antidote  no 
less  surely  than  the  bane.  He  himself 
can  show  us  how  differently  he  works 
when  he  is  describing,  as  M.  Taine  says, 
like  Scott,  "to  give  his  reader  a  map,  and 
to  lay  down  the  locality  of  his  drama ;  " 
and  when  "struck  with  a  certain  specta- 
cle, he  is  transported,  and  breaks  out  into 
unforeseen  figures."  H  any  one  will  turn 
to  "  Great  Expectations  "  and  read  the 
description  of  that  fruitless  journey  down 
the  river  from  I^ill-Pond  Stairs  to  the 
Nore,*  or  to  almost  any  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  in  "Oliver  Twist," f  ^^^ 
then  turn  to  "  Dombey  and  Son  "  and  read 
the  description  of  Carker's  return  to  En- 
gland,J  he  can  make  the  contrast  for  him- 
self. 

It  is  only  natural  that  this  want  of  pro- 
portion and  control,  this  riot  of  fancy, 
should  be  most  conspicuous  on  the  ro- 
mantic and  sentimental  side  of  Dickens's 
work.  But  we  may  trace  it  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  everywhere.  We  find  it 
even  in  his  own  particular  domain,  in  the 
scenes  where  he  walks  supreme,  the 
mighty  master  of  a  humor  incomparable 
and  his  own.  There  we  are  so  completely 
in  his  power  that  he  has  but  to  wave  his 
wand  and  we  are  prostrate.  Yet  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  even  here  that  he 
uses  this  power  too  indiscriminately,  in- 
temperately  sometimes,  and  unreason- 
ably. It  is  so  rich  and  so  wonderful,  that 
humor  of  his,  that  we  cannot  but  welcome 
it  whenever  and  wherever  it  greets  us. 
Yet  when  the  "  burst  of  joyful  greetings  " 
is  over,  reflection  will  sometimes  obtrude. 
There  is  an,  instance  in  "  David  Copper- 
field" —  in  which  delightful  book,  by  the 
way,  instances  of  this  or  of  any  other  of 
the  writer's  defects  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. It  is  in  the  scene  where  that 
"  Heep  of  villany  "  has  forced  his  suspi- 
cions on  the  old  doctor,  and  has  dragged 
David  in  as  his  unwilling  witness.  David, 
it  will  be  remembered,  concentrating 
years  of  distrust  and  loathing  into  one 
moment,  has  struck  the  scoundrel  in  the 
face,  and  the  singularly  calm  reception  of 
the  insult  has  not  improved  his  temper. 


*  Great  Expectations,  chap.  li'v. 

t  The  journey  of  Sikes  and  Oliver  to  Chertsey.  for 
example,  in  chap,  xxi.,  or  the  description  of  Jacob's 
Island  in  chap  1.,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  that  won- 
derful scene. 

t  Dombey  and  Son,  chap.  Iv. 


Then  he  leaves  him  :  "  merely  telling  him 
that  I  should  expect  from  him  what  I  al- 
ways had  expected,  and  had  never  yet 
been  disappointed  in.  I  opened  the  door 
upon  him,  as  if  he  had  been  a  great  lual- 
nnt  put  there  to  be  cracked^  and  went  out 
of  the  house."*  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
the  quaintness  of  the  fancy  here,  and  one 
cannot  but  feel  how  sadly  out  of  place  it 
is  in  so  serious,  so  pitiful  a  scene.  In 
"  Martin  Chuzzlewit  ''there  is  a  still  more 
painful  instance  in  the  description  of  the 
poor  old  clerk's  grief  for  his  dead  master, 
where  he  mixes  up  recollections  of  the 
counting-house  with  his  sorrow  in  the 
strangest  and  most  incongruous  manner. 
"Take  him  from  me,  and  what  re- 
mains ?  "  f  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
what  a  terribly  false  note  is  struck  here. 
It  is  in  such  writing  as  this  that  Dick- 
ens's vulgarity  lies.  He  is  not  vulgar 
because  he  deals  with  common  subjects 
—  subjects  which  are  called  vulgar  by  his 
genteel  depredators,  the  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wititterleys  of  our  day  —  but  because  he 
too  often  deals  with  great  subjects  in  a 
vulgar,  an  ignoble  manner.  There  is  ex- 
traordinary humor  and  wit  too,  in  the  old 
clerk's  wail  of  despair,  "Take  him  from 
me,  and  what  remains?"  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstance how  cruel  it  is  !  how  brutal, 
one  feels  inclined  almost  to  say  !  It  is,  to 
use  Joubert's  phrase,  a  monstrosity  of  lit- 
erature. Professor  Ward  talks  of  Dick- 
ens's characters  being  as  true  to  nature 
as  the  "  most  elaborated  productions  of 
Addison's  art."  But  there  is  a  produc- 
tion of  Addison's  art  in  which  an  old 
servant  bewails  his  master's  death  in  a 
very  different  fashion  to  this  —  I  mean 
the  letter  in  the  517th  number  of  "The 
Spectator." 

But  who  would  speak  harshly  of  Dick- 
ens, of  that  "soul  of  good  nature  and 
kindness"!  There  are  instances  in 
plenty  of  this  want  of  perception  and 
proportion,  where  it  exists  only,  and  does 
not  shock;  where,  too,  it  not  seldom  has 
an  effect,  though  an  inharmonious,  an 
isolated  effect  of  its  own.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, that  so  common  trick  of  his,  of 
pointing,  of  underlining,  as  it  were,  his 
characters'  comical  sayings  with  an  ex- 
planation of  his  own  —  comical,  too,  in 
itself  often  enoujjh  —  as  thoudi  he  were 
so  delighted  with  the  fun  (and  who  can 
blame  him  for  it !)  that  he  could  not  leave 
it.  The  immortal  Mrs. Gamp  supplies  an 
instance   of   it,  in   her  magnificent  apos- 


*  David  Copperfield,  chap.  xlii. 
t  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  chap.  xix. 
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trophe  to  the  "Ankworks  package." 
"'And  I  wish  it  was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I 
do,'  cried  Mrs.  Gamp,  appea?'ing  to  con- 
found the  prophet  with  the  whale  in  this 
miraculous  aspiration!'''  *  If  this  were 
our  first  introduction  to  Mrs.  Gamp,  pos- 
sibly some  explanation  might  be  due. 
But  already,  when  we  meet  her  among 
the  steamboats,  we  know  her  well,  her 
marvellous  phraseology,  her  quaint  illus- 
trations, her  irrelevant  turns  of  thought. 
Nothing  could  be  happier  than  the  ex- 
planation, but  it  is  a  mistake.  "  I  wish  it 
was  in  Jonadge's  belly,  I  do;"  this  ends 
it.  Thackeray,  let  me  say,  is  singularly 
free  from  this  fault,  which  is  of  course  by 
no  means  common  to  Dickens.  Thack- 
eray never  explains.  He  will  talk  often 
enough  in  his  own  person,  too  often,  per- 
haps," some  may  think ;  but  while  his 
characters  are  talking  he  stands  aside 
and  lets  them  speak  for  themselves. 
Take  the  scene  at  Rosenbad,  where  War- 
rington tells,  for  Pen's  edification,  the 
great  mistake  of  his  life. 

"  By  gad,  sir,"  cried  the  major,  in  high 
good-humor,  *'  I  intended  you  to  marry 
Miss  Laura  here." 

"  And  by  gad.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe 
you  a  thousand  pounds,"  Warrington  said. 

"How  d'ye  mean  a  thousand.'*  It  was 
only  a  pony,  sir,"  replied  the  major  sim- 
ply, at  which  the  other  laughed. f 

Does  not  one  feel  here  how  comical 
Dickens  would  have  been  over  the  major's 
simplicity,  how  comical  and  how  super- 
fluous? And  cannot  one,  too,  conceive 
into  what  an  ingenious  labyrinth  of  expla- 
nations he  would  have  led  us  as  he  fol- 
lowed that  astonishing  housekeeper  over 
the  galleries  of  Carabbas  Castle?  J  But 
Dickens  himself  can  sometimes  be  nobly 
free  from  this  defect,  and  when  free  how 
far  more  effective  he  is  !  In  one  of  Mon- 
tagu Tigg's  speeches  there  is  a  capital 
instance  in  the  speech  where  he  seeks  to 
impress  upon  Pecksniff  his  earnestness 
and  good  faith,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
all  banding  together  in  the  common  cause, 
the  cause  being  the  money-bags  of  old 
Martin  Ciiuzzlewit,  then  lying  sick  at  the 
Dragon.  "  I  give  you  my  brightest  word 
of  honor,  sir,  that  I've  been  looking 
through  that  keyhole,  with  short  intervals 
of  rest,  ever  since  nine  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing." §  How  admirable  is  that  touch,  "  I 
give  you  my  brightest  word  of  honor"! 
How  the  rogue  stands  before  us   in  his 


*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  chap.  xl. 
t  Pendennis,  chap.  Ivii. 
t  Book  of  Snobs,  chap,  xxviii. 
§  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  chap.  iv. 


unblushing  impudence!  Volumes  could 
not  say  more;  and,  happily,  it  comes  here 
in  the  middle  of  the  speech,  and  Dickens 
cannot  stop  to  add  any  words  of  his  own 
to  it.  "  Underlining,"  he  once  wrote  to 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  "is  not  my  way." 
Alas !  is  there  another  writer  of  equal 
genius  who  goes  astray  by  this  way  more 
often  than  he  ? 

How  far  a  regular  education  would  have 
supplied  the  one  thing  wanting  to  Dickens, 
or  whether  it  would  not  rather  have  tended 
to  restrict  and  weaken  his  native  gifts 
without  any  counterbalancing  advantages, 
has  always  been,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  a  disputed  point.  Mr.  Bagehot 
was  root  and  branch  opposed  to  the  no- 
tion.* Men  of  regular  and  symmetrical 
genius,  he  allows,  may  be  benefited  by  it, 
but  Dickens's  genius,  he  says,  was  irreg- 
ular and  anomalous.  It  would  have  been 
absurd,  he  argues,  "to  have  shut  up  his 
observant  youth  within  the  walls  of  a  col- 
lege. They  would  have  taught  him  noth- 
ing about  Mrs.  Gamp  there  ;  Sam  Weller 
took  no  degree."  A  regular  education,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is  too  com- 
monly understood,  might  have  done  little 
to  cultivate  the  peculiar  faculties  with 
which  Dickens  worked,  and  might  possi- 
bly have  given  them  a  wholly  different 
ply.  It  is  clear  that  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  would  have 
added  no  touch  to  Mrs.  Gamp  ;  that  Sam 
Weller  would  have  profited  nothing  by 
his  creator's  capacity  for  turning  a  page 
of  "  The  Spectator  "  into  Ciceronian  prose. 
And  Dickens,  as  he  is,  is  so  wonderful,  so 
delightful,  that  it  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
than  natural  to  distrust  any  proposition 
which  might  have  tended  to  make  him 
other  then  he  is.f  Nevertheless  his  de- 
fects exist,  and  are  what  they  are ;  and, 
remembering  what  they  are,  it  is  surely 
impossible  to  doubt  that  some  stricter 
intellectual  and  ^sthetical  discipline  than 
fell  to  his  share  would  not  have  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed  them. 
This  prime  defect,  the  defect  from  which 
all  his  others  spring,  the  want  of  artistic 
perception  and  control,  is  precisely  such 
as  a  larger  and  deeper  acquaintance  with 
"  the  best  that  has  been  said  and  thought 
in  the  world  "  would  have  been  most  in- 
strumental in  removing.  It  would  have 
tempered  his  fancy  and  strengthened  his 

*  Literary  Studies  :  Charles  Dickens,  vol.  ii. 

t  "  Personne,"  says  M.  Edmond  Scheres,  "per- 
sonne  ne  reconnait  plus  que  moi  ce  qu'ii  y  a  d'injiiste, 
pour  ne  pas  dire  d'absurde,  k  demander  d'un  auteui 
autre  chose  que  ce  qu'il  a  voulu  donner,  ou  pire  encore, 
k  lui  reprocher  de  ne  pas  etre  un  autre  homme  que  la 
Nature  ne  1' a  fait." 
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imagination  ;  it  would  have  fertilized  a 
soil  naturally  rich  and  productive,  but  in- 
evitably weakened  by  a  system  which 
drained  witliout  renewing  the  gifts  of  na- 
ture. When  those  splendid  and  untiring 
spirits  which  count  so  eminently  in  his 
earlier  work  died,  as  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture they  could  not  but  die  away,  it  would 
have  given  him  in  their  stead  a  second 
harvest,  less  easy  to  gather  perhaps,  and 
less  alluring  to  the  eye,  but  of  larger 
grain  and  mellower  growth.  Reading 
alone  does  not,  it  is  true,  make  a  full  man. 
"  Reading,"  wrote  Burke  to  his  son,  "  and 
much  reading,  is  good;  but  the  power  of 
diverBifying  the  matter  infinitely  in  your 
mind,  and  of  applying  it  to  every  occasion 
that  arises,  is  far  better."  But  the  power 
of  diversifying  the  matter  is  of  little  avail 
without  the  matter.  That  Dickens's  ac- 
quaintance with  any  kind  of  literature 
was  extremely  superficial  even  Mr.  Fors- 
ter  is  obliged  to  confess  ;  and  though  that 
thoroughgoing  friend  has  sought  to  show 
that  Dickens's  judgments  on  such  litera- 
ture as  he  had  read  were  sound,  he  does 
not  really  prove  much  more  than  that  he 
had  read  very  little.  No  doubt  the  influ- 
ence of  his  great  forerunners.  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  may  be  detected  in  his  writ- 
ings—  of  Goldsmith,  the  traces  that  Pro- 
fessor Ward  discovers  are  hardly  so  clear 
—  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  less  the 
way  in  which  they  worked  that  had  influ- 
enced him  than  the  material  with  which 
they  worked.  "His  writings,"  says  Mr. 
Bagehot,  "nowhere  indicate  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  any  degree  the  passive  taste 
which  decides  what  is  good  in  the  writ- 
ings of  other  people,  and  what  is  not,  and 
which  performs  the  same  critical  duty 
upon  a  writer's  own  efforts  when  the  con- 
fusing mists  of  productive  imagination 
have  passed  away.  Nor  has  he  the  gen- 
tlemanly instinct  which  in  many  minds 
supplies  the  place  of  purely  critical  dis- 
cernment, and  which,  by  constant  associ- 
ation wit.h  those  who  know  what  is  best, 
acquires  a  secondhand  perception  of  that 
which  is  best."  Hard  speaking,  perhaps, 
but  indisputably  true.  The  constant  asso- 
ciation with  what  is  best  must  be  fruitful 
of  good  to  every  man,  whatever  his  nat- 
ural gifts  may  be,  whatever  the  field  in 
which  he  employs  them.  And  high  as 
must  be  our  admiration  for  the  work  of 
Dickens's  unaided  genius,  to  deny  that 
education  would  have  removed  from  that 
work  so  much  of  what  is  not  best,  and 
which  too  often  cramps  and  hinders  what 
is,  adds  nothing  to  his  praise  ;  to  allow  it, 
takes  nothing  away. 
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I  have  said  that  in  "  David  Copper- 
field  "  Dickens  is  freer  from  defect  than 
in  any  other  of  his  works.  It  is  rarely 
that  public  opinion  has  ratified  an  author's 
judgment  so  completely  as  it  has  here. 
As  we  all  know,  this  was  Dickens's  favor- 
ite, and  the  reason  we  all  know.  It  may 
be  noted  in  passing  how  characteristic  of 
the  two  men  is  their  choice.  To  Dickens 
"  David  Copperfield  "  was,  to  use  his  own 
words,  his  favorite  child,  because  in  its 
pages  he  saw  the  reflection  of  his  own 
youth.  Thackeray,  though  he  never 
spoke  out  on  such  matters,  is  generally 
believed  to  have  looked  not  a  little  into 
his  own  heart  .when  he  wrote  "  Penden- 
nis."  Yet  his  favorite  was  "  Esmond," 
for  "  Esmond  "  he  rightly  felt  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  perfect  of  his  works; 
in  that  exquisite  book  his  art  touched  its 
highest  point.  With  "  David  Copper- 
field,"  no  doubt  the  secret  of  the  writer's 
partiality  is  in  some  sense  the  secret  of 
the  reader's.  Though  none,  perhaps, 
have  been  so  outspoken  as  Hogg,  every 
man  takes  pleasure  in  writing  about  him-, 
self,  and  we  are  always  pleased  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say;  egotism,  as  Macau- 
lay  says,  so  unpopular  in  conversation,  is 
always  popular  in  writing.  But  not  in  the 
charm  of  autobiography  alone  lies  the 
fascination  which  this  delightful  book  has 
exercised  on  every  class  of  readers.  It 
is  not  only  Dickens's  most  attractive 
work,  but  it  is  his  best  work.  And  it  is 
his  best  for  this  reason,  that  whereas  in 
all  his  others  he  is  continually  striving  to 
realize  the  conception  of  his  fancy,  in  this 
alone  his  business  is  to  idealize  the  real- 
ity;  in  this  alone,  as  it  seems  to  me,  his 
imagination  prevails  over  his  fancy.  In 
this  alone  he  is  never  grotesque,  or  for 
him  so  rarely  that  we  hardly  care  to  qual- 
ify the  adverb.  Nowhere  else  is  his  pa- 
thos so  tender  and  so  sure  ;  nowhere  else 
is  his  humor,  though  often  more  boister- 
ous and  more  abundant,  so  easy  and  so 
fine;  nowhere  else  is  his  observation  so 
vivid  and  so  deep;  nowhere  else  has  he 
held  with  so  sure  a  hand  the  balance  be- 
tween the  classes.  If  in  the  character  of 
Daniel  Pegotty  more  eloquently  and  more 
reasonably  than  he  has  ever  done  else- 
where, even  in  honest  Joe  Gargery,  he 
has  enlarged  on  his  favorite  abiding-place 
for  virtue,  he  has  also  nowhere  else  been 
so  ready  and  so  glad  to  welcome  her  in 
those  more  seemly  places  wherein  for  the 
most  part  he  can  find  no  resting-place  for 
her  feet.  Weak-minded  as  Doctor  Strong 
is,  fatuous,  if  the  reader  pleases,  we  are 
never  asked  to  laugh  at  the  kindly,  chiv- 
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alrous  old  scholar,  as  we  are  at  Sir  Leices- 
ter Dedlock ;  Clara  Pegotty  is  no  better 
woman  than  A«;nes  Wickfield.  And  even 
in  smaller  matters,  and  in  the  characters 
of  second-rate  importance,  we  may  find 
the  same  sureness  of  touch.  It  has  been 
made  a  reproach  against  him  that  his 
characters  are  too  apt  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  externals  of  their  callings,  that  they 
never  speak  without  some  allusion  to  their 
occupations,  and  cannot  be  separated 
from  them.  In  the  extraordinary  number 
and  variety  of  characters  that  he  has 
drawn,  no  doubt  one  can  find  instances  of 
this.  For  so  many  of  these  characters, 
nearly  all,  indeed,  of  the  comic  ones,  real 
as  he  has  made  them  to  us,  are  not,  when 
we  come  to  examine  them,  realities,  but 
rather  conceptions  of  his  fancy,  which  he 
has  to  shape  into  realities  by  the  use  of 
certain  traits  and  peculiarities  of  human- 
ity with  which  his  extraordinary  observa- 
tion has  supplied  him.  Major  Pendennis, 
and  Costigan,  and  Becky  Sharp  are  reali- 
ties whom  Thackeray  idealizes,  makes 
characters  of  fiction  out  of.  But  Sam 
Weller  and  Mrs.  Gamp  are  the  children 
of  fancy  whom  Dickens  makes  real,  partly 
by  the  addition  of  sqndry  human  attri- 
butes, but  even  more  so  by  the  marvellous 
skill  and  distinctness  with  which  he 
brings  them  and  keeps  them  before  us. 
But  in  order  to  do  this  he  is  obliged 
never  to  lose  sight,  or  to  suffer  us  to  lose 
sight,  of  those  peculiarities,  whether  of 
speech,  or  manner,  or  condition,  which 
make  them  for  us  the  realities  that  they 
are.  And  in  so  doing  it  cannot  but  hap- 
pen that  he  seems  to  thrust  those  peculiar- 
ities at  times  somewhat  too  persistently 
upon  us.  In  "David  Copperfield "  this 
is  not  so,  or  much  less  so  than  anywhere 
else,  except,  of  course,  in  "  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,"  Dickens's  only  essay  at  the 
romance  proper,  where  the  characters  are 
subordinate  to  the  story.  We  may  see 
this,  for  example,  by  comparing  Omer, 
the  undertaker,  in  "  David  Copperfield," 
with  Mould,  the  undertaker,  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit."  Mould  and  all  his  family 
live  in  a  perpetual  atmosphere  of  funerals  ; 
his  children  are  represented  as  solacing 
their  young  existences  by  "playing  at 
buryin's  down  in  the  shop,  and  follerin' 
the  order-book  to  its  long  home  in  the 
iron  safe  ;  "  and  Mr.  Mould's  own  idea  of 
fellowship  is  of  a  person  "  one  would  al- 
most feel  disposed  to  bury  for  nothing, 
and  do  it  neatly,  too  !  "  On  his  first  in- 
troduction, after  old  Anthony's  death,  he 
sets  the  seal  on  his  personality  by  the  re- 
mark that  Jonas's  liberal  orders  for  the 


funeral  prove  "  what  was  so  forcibly  ob- 
served by  the  lamented  theatrical  poet 
biiritd  at  Stratford — that  there  is  good 
in  everything."*  That  touch  is  very 
comical,  but  also  very  grotesque  ;  it  is  a 
touch  of  fancy,  not  of  nature.  Butvvhen 
David  Copperfield,  as  a  man,  recalls  him- 
self to  the  recollection  of  the  good-hearted 
Omer,  who  had  known  him  as  a  boy,  the 
undertaker  is  revealed  in  a  very  different 
fashion.  "To  be  sure,"  said  Mr.  Omer, 
touching  my  waistcoat  with  his  forefin- 
ger;  "and  there  was  a  little  child  too! 
There  was  tivo  parties.  The  little  party 
was  laid  along  with  the  other  party. 
Over  at  Blunderstone  it  was,  of  course. 
Dear  me !  And  how  have  you  been 
since  ?  "  f  Every  one  must  be  conscious 
of  the  difference  here. 

"  Coragio !  and  think  of  2850,"  wrote 
Macaulay  in  his  diary,  to  console  himself 
for  some  bitter  pill  of  American  criticism 
he  had  been  forced  to  swallow.  We  need 
not  cast  our  thoughts  quite  so  far  into  the 
future  to  see  that  much  of  what  gave 
Dickens  his  popularity,  and  still  keeps  it 
with  so  many  of  us,  will  avail  him  noth- 
ing then.  Those  qualities  which  so  en- 
deared his  writings  to  the  great  mass  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  won  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  could  not  always  ad- 
mire the  method  and  direction  of  their 
employment,  will  have  for  posterity  no 
more  attraction  than  will  many  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  so  lavishly  and  daunt- 
lessly  expended  them.  Our  descendants 
will  have,  we  may  be  very  sure,  too  fre- 
quent and  too  real  claims  upon  their  com- 
passion to  let  them  spare  many  tears  for 
those  rather  theatrical  personages  which 
Dickens  too  often  employed  to  point  his 
moral.  Harsh  as  it  may  seem  to  say, 
whatever  his  writings  may  actually  have 
done  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  suffer- 
ing will  tell  against  rather  than  for  them. 
It  will  always  be  so  with  those  who  em- 
ploy fiction  for  the  purpose  of  some  par- 
ticular social  or  political  reformation  ;  for 
the  wrongs  they  help  to  remove,  and  the 
evils  they  help  to  redress,  will  seem  slight 
and  unreal  in  the  pages  of  fiction,  because 
they  have  so  long  ceased  to  form  a  part  of 
actual  existence.  A  soul  of  good-nature 
and  kindness  is  a  quality  we  are  right  to 
recognize  in  contemporary  work,  and  for 
that  work  it  constitutes  a  special  and  a 
noble  title  to  our  praise  ;  but  posterity 
will  judge  the  writings  of  one  whom  their 
forefathers  called  a  great  writer  by  the 

*  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  chap.  xix. 
t  David  Copperfield,  chap.  xxi. 
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sheer  value  of  the  writing,  and  such 
praise,  if  it  be  found  to  rest  on  no  more 
practical  foundation,  will  seem  to  them, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  Dickens's  own 
characters,  pious,  but  not  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  inevitable  that  much  of  his  serious 
and  sentimental  work  will  have  for  future 
generations  neither  the  attraction  nor  the 
solidity  that  it  had  for  his  own.  For  the 
tears  1  .e  sought  to  draw,  the  graver  feel- 
ings he  sought  to  move,  he  went  too  often, 
if  I  may  use  the  word,  to  local  sources, 
too  often  to  artificial.  What  Lamb  said 
of  comedy  is  surely  true  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent of  all  fiction :  our  "  fireside  con- 
cerns," attractive  as  they  are  to  us,  cannot 
in  reason  have  the  same  attraction  for 
those  who  have  never  warmed  themselves 
at  our  hearth.  Each  age  has  its  own  fire- 
side ;  each  age  provides  its  own  tears. 
The  "familiar  matter  of  to-day"  will  not 
be  the  familiar  matter  of  to-morrow.  It 
is  the  splendid  sorrows  of  a  Priam  or  a 
Lear  that  touch  the  heart  of  Time. 

The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it ;  it  is  a  massy  wheel, 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount 
To  whose   huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser 

things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoin'd  :  which  when  it  falls 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

But  the  quality  of  a  humor  founded  in 
the  roots  of  our  common  humanity  can 
never  wax  old  nor  die,  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  imagine  a  day  when  the  world 
will  refuse  to  laugh  with  Dickens.  The 
careless  glance  of  curiosity,  or  the  stu- 
dent's all-ranging  eye,  may  turn  a  century 
hence  upon  tlie  little  Nells  and  Pauls,  the 
Joes  and  the  Trotty  ^^ecks  ;  but  the  Wel- 
lers  and  the  Pecksniffs,  the  Swivellers 
and  the  Micawbers  must  surely  abide  for- 
ever, unchanging  and  immortal  —  immor- 
tals of  lesser  note,  and  with  more  of  mortal 
mixture,  but  still  of  ihe  same  lineage  with 
Falstaff.  And  then  with  the  laughter  that 
they  stir  will  be  remembered  and  con- 
fessed the  real  worth  of  the  noble  praise 
Dean  Stanley  gave  to  their  creator's 
memory,  praise  whose  significance  our 
own  age  has  in  truth  too  ample  means  for 
judging:  "Remember,  if  there  be  any 
who  think  you  cannot  be  witty  without 
being  wicked;  who  think  that  in  order  to 
amuse  the  world,  and  to  awaken  the  inter- 
est of  hearers  or  readers,  you  must  de- 
scend to  filthy  jests,  and  unclean  sugges- 
tions, and  debasing  scenes,  so  wrote  not 
the  genial,  loving  humorist  we  now  mourn. 
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However  deep  his  imagination  led  him  to 
descend  into  the  dregs  of  society,  he  still 
breathed  an  untainted  atmosphere  around 
him ;  he  was  still  able  to  show  by  his  own 
example  that,  even  in  dealing  with  the 
darkest  scenes  and  most  degraded  char- 
acters, genius  could  be  clean  and  mirth 
decent."  Mowbray  Morris. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

The  drive  home  would  have  been  very 
embarrassing  to  the  ladies  had  not  Mille- 
fleurs  been  the  perfect  little  gentleman  he 
was.  Rintoul,  though  he  ought  to  have 
been  aware  that  his  presence  was  specially 
desirable,  had  abandoned  his  mother  and 
sister;  and  the  consciousness  of  the  se- 
cret, which  was  no  secret,  weighed  upon 
Lady  Lindores  so  much,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  her  to  keep  up  any 
appearance  of  the  easy  indifference  which 
was  her  proper  role  in  the  circumstances, 
while  it  silenced  Edith  altogether.  They 
could  scarcely  look  him  in  the  face,  know- 
ing both  the  state  of  suspense  in  which 
he  must  be,  and  the  false  impression  of 
Edith's  feelings  which  he  was  probably 
entertaining.  Lady  Lindores  felt  certain 
that  he  was  aware  she  had  been  informed 
by  her  husband  of  what  had  passed,  and 
feared  to  look  at  him  lest  he  might,  by 
some  glance  of  intelligence,  some  look  of 
appeal,  call  upon  her  sympathy;  while  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  all-essential  to  keep 
him,  if  possible,  from  noticing  the  pale 
consciousness  of  Edith,  her  silence  and 
shrinking  discomfort,  so  unlike  her  usual 
frank  and  friendly  aspect.  Millefleurs 
was  far  too  quick-sighted  not  to  observe 
this  unusual  embarrassment;  but  there 
was  no  more  amiable  young  man  in  En- 
gland, and  it  was  his  part  for  the  moment 
to  set  them  at  their  ease,  and  soothe  the 
agitation  which  he  could  not  but  perceive. 
He  talked  of  everything  but  the  matter 
most  near  his  heart  with  that  self-sacrifice 
of  true  politeness  whic'h  is  perhaps  the 
truest  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
manifestations  of  social  heroism.  He 
took  pains  to  be  amusing,  to  show  himself 
unconcerned  and  unexcited;  and,  as  was 
natural,  he  got  his  reward.  Lady  Lin- 
dores was  almost  piqued  (though  it  was 
so  great  a  relief)  that  Edith's  suitor  should 
be  capable  of  such  perfect  calm ;  and 
Edith  herself,  though  with  a  dim  percep- 
tion of  the  heroism  in  it,  could  not  but 
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console  herself  with  the  thought  that  one 
so  completely  self-controlled  would  "get 
over"  his  disappointment  easily.  Their 
conversation  at  last  came  to  be  almost  a 
monologue  on  his  part.  He  discoursed 
on  Tinto  and  its  treasures  as  an  easy  sub- 
ject. "It  has  one  great  quality  —  it  is 
homogeneous,"  he  said,  "  which  is  too  big 
a  word  for  a  small  fellow  like  me.  It  is 
all  of  a  piece,  don't  you  know.  To  think 
what  lots  of  money  those  good  people 
must  have  spent  on  those  great  vases, 
and  candelabra,  and  things!  We  don't 
do  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays.  We  roam 
over  all  the  world,  and  pick  up  our  bric-a 


the  trees.  He  had  possession  of  the 
stage,  as  it  were,  during  all  that  long  way 
homj?,  which  to  the  ladies  seemed  about 
twice  as  long  as  it  had  ever  been  before. 

Lord  Lindores  had  not  accompanied  the 
party.  He  did  not  come  in  contact  with 
his  son  in-law,  indeed,  any  more  than  he 
could  help.  Though  he  had  taken  up 
Tinto  so  warmly  at  first,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  his  refinement 
could  have  any  pleasure  in  such  society; 
and  though  he  made  a  point  of  keeping 
on  scrupulously  good  terms  with  Tor- 
rance, even  when  the  latter  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  earl's  plans,  yet  he  kept 


/^r*?^  cheap.     But,  don't  you  know,  there's  !  a\vay»from  the  spectacle  afforded  by  his 


something  fine  in  the  other  principle 
there's  a  grand  sort  of  spare-no-expense 
sentiment.  I'd  like  to  do  it  all  over  again 
for  them — to  clear  away  all  that  finery, 
w-hich  is  mere  Empire,  and  get  something 
really  good,  don't  you  know.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  respect  this  sort  of  thing. 
There  is  a  thoroughness  in  it.  It  is  going 
the  '  whole  animal,'  as  we  say  in  America. 
Mr.  Torrance,  who  is  a  fine  big  man,  just 
like  his  house,  should,  if  you'll  allow  me 
to  say  so,  have  carried  out  the  principle  a 
little  further;  he  should  not  have  gone  so 
entirely  into  a  different  ^^i?;//'^  in  his  wife." 

"You  mean  that  Carry  is  —  that  Carry 

looks She  is  not  very  strong,"  said 

Lady  Lindores,  with  involuntary  quicken- 
ing of  attention,  taking  up  instantly  an 
attitude  of  defence. 

"  Dear  Lady  Lindores,"  cried  little 
Millefleurs,  "entirely  out  of  keeping!  A 
different  ^enre  altogether;  a  different 
date  —  the  finest  ethical  nineteenth  cen- 
tury against  a  background  Empire  :  pre- 
posterous altogether.  We  have  no  style 
to  speak  of  in  china,  or  that  sort  of  thing 
—  which  is  odd,  considering  how  much 
we  think  of  it.  We  can't  do  anything 
better  than  go  back  to  Queen  Anne  for 
our  furniture.  But  in  respect  to  women, 
it's  quite  different.  We've  got  a  Victo- 
rian type  in  that,  don't  you  know.  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  the  height  of  impertinence 
to  make  remarks.  But  considering  the 
family  friendship  to  which  you  have  been 
so  good  as  to  adntit  me,  and  my  high  ap- 
preciation—  Lady  Caroline,  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  say  so,  is  a  different  genre. 
She  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  decoration 
of  her  house." 

"Poor  Carry!"  Lady  Lindores  said 
with  a  sigh  ;  and  they  were  thankful  to 
Millefleurs  when  he  ran  on  about  the 
china  and  the  gilding.  It  was  he,  with 
those  keen  little  beady  eyes  of  his,  who 
saw   John   Erskine   disappearing  among 


daughter  and  her  husband  in  their  own 
house.  If  Lord  Lindores's  private  senti- 
ments could  have -been  divined,  it  would 
probably  have  been  apparent  that  in  his 
soul  he  thought  it  hard  upon  poor  Caroline 
to  have  married  such  a  man.  There  were 
reasons  which  made  it  verv  desirable, 
even  necessary  ;  but  it  was  a  pity,  he  felt. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  there  was 
nothing  but  congratulations  to  be  thought 
of.  Edith  was,  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
a  thoroughly  fortunate  young  woman. 
Nobody  could  say  a  word  against  Mille- 
fleurs. He  had  shown  himself  eccentric, 
but  only  in  a  way  quite  approved  by  his 
generation  ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
a  wife,  at  once  pretty  and  charming,  and 
sufficiently  clever,  was  all  that  he  wanted 
to  settle  him.  Not  Carry  —  Carry  was 
too  intellectual,  too  superior  altogether, 
for  the  democratic  little  marquis ;  but 
Edith  had  just  the  combination  of  simplic- 
ity and  mental  competence  that  would 
suit  his  position.  It  was  the  most  ad- 
mirable arrangement  that  could  have  been 
devised.  Lord  Lindores  sat  in  his  library 
with  much  satisfaction  of  mind,  and 
thought  over  all  the  new  combinations. 
He  had  no  doubt  of  the  duke's  content 
with  the  alliance  —  and  through  the  duke, 
the  whole  ministry  would  be  affected.  It 
would  be  felt  that  to  keep  a  man  of  Lord-; 
Lindores's  abilities  in  the  hopeless  posi- 
tion of  a  mere  Scotch  lord,  would  be  a 
waste  prejudicial  to  the  country.  With 
Millefleurs  for  his  son-in-law,  a  »nere  rep- 
resentative seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  no 
longer  seemed  worth  his  while — an  En- 
glish peerage  would  be  his,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  had  said  a  few  words  to 
Rintoul  on  the  subject  before  the  party 
left  the  house.  There  could  be  no  harm 
in  drawing  the  bonds  tighter  which  were 
to  produce  so  admirable  an  effect.  "  There 
is  Lady  Reseda,  a  very  charming  girl," 
he  said.     "It  is  time  you  were  thinking 
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of  marrying,  Rintoul.  I  don't  know  any 
girl  that' has  been  more  admired." 

"  One  doesn't  care  for  one's  wife  having 
been  admired,"  said  Rintoul,  somewhat 
sulkily.  "One  would  rather  admire  her 
one's  self." 

His  father  looked  at  him  with  some  se 


it,  he  was  angry  with  his  son.  Rintoul 
ought  to  have  been  there  to  take  the 
weight  of  the  conversation  upon  him: 
Rintoul  ought  to  have  had  more  discrim- 
ination than  to  choose  this  day  of  all  oth- 
ers for  absenting  himself.  His  m.other 
was  of  the  same  opinion.     She,  too,  was 


verily,   and    Rintoul   colored   in    spite  of   almost  wroth  with  Rintoul — to  leave  her 


himself.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason 
why  his  temper  was  so  unpleasant  at 
Tinto,  and  moved  him  to  fling  off  from 
the  party  in  the  midst  of  their  inspection 
of  the  place,  and  declare  that  he  would 
walk  home.  In  his  present  temper,  per- 
haps he  would  not  have  been  much  help  to 
them,  whereas  Millefleurs  managed  it  all 
capitally,  being  left  to  himself. 

They  got  home  only  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner,  at  which  meal  Rintoul  did  not  ap- 
pear. It  was  -unlike  him  to  stay  behind 
and  dine  at  Tinto;  but  still  there  was 
nothing  impossible  in  it,  and  the  minds  of 
the  four  people  who  sat  down  together  at 
table  were  all  too  much  absorbed  by  the 
immediate  question  before  them  to  have 
much  time  to  consider  Rintoul.  Lady  Lin- 
dores's  entire  attention  was  given  to  Edith, 
who,  very  pale  and  with  a  thrill  of  ner- 
vous trembling  in  her,  which  her  mother 
noted  without  quite  understanding,  neither 
ate  nor  talked,  but  pretended,  at  least,  to 
do  the  first,  veiling  herself  from  the  eyes 
of  her  lover  behind  the  flowers  which  or- 
namented the  centre  of  the  table.  These 
flowers,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  often  a 
nuisance  and  serious  hindering  of  conver- 
sation. On  this  occasion  they  performed 
a  charitable  office.  There  was  one  plume 
of  ferns  in  particular  which  did  Edith  the 
most  excellent  service.  She  had  been 
commanded  to  repair  to  the  library  when 
she  left  the  table,  to  await  her  father 
there.  And  if  she  trembled,  it  was  with 
the  tension  of  high-strung  nerves,  not  the 
liesitation  of  weakness,  as  her  mother 
thought.  Lord  Lindores,  for  his  part, 
watched  her  too,  with  an  uneasy  instinct. 
He  would  not  allow  himself  to  imagine 
that  she  could  have  the  folly  to  hesitate 
even;  and  yet  there  was  a  sensation  in 
him,  an  unwilling  conviction  that,  if  Edith 
resisted,  she  would  be,  though  she  was 
not  so  clever,  a  different  kind  of  antasio- 
nist  trom  poor  Carry.  There  arose  in 
him,  as  he  glanced  at  her  now  and  then, 
an  impulse  of  war.  He  had  no  idea  that 
she  would  really  attempt  to  resist  him: 
but  if  she  did  !  He,  too,  had  little  to  say 
during  dinner.  He  uttered  a  formal  sen- 
tence now  and  then  in  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  host,  but  that  was  all;  and  by  in- 
tervals, when  he  had  leisure  to  think  of 


unsupported  without  any  aid  at  such  a 
crisis  was  unpardonable.  But  Millefleurs 
was  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
took  everything  upon  himself.  The  ser- 
vants, closest  of  all  critics,  did  not  even 
guess  that  anything  was  going  on  in  which 
"the  wee  English  lord"  was  involved. 
They  made  their  own  remarks  upon  Lady 
Edith's  pallor  and  silence,  and  the  preoc- 
cupation of  Lady  Lindores.  But  Mille- 
fleurs was  the  life  of  the  company;  and 
not  even  the  butler,  who  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  his  day,  and  divined  most  things, 
associated  him  with  the  present  evident 
crisis.  It  was  amazing  how  much  he 
found  to  say,  and  how  naturally  he  said 
it,  as  if  nothing  particular  was  going  on, 
and  no  issues  of  any  importance  to  him, 
at  least,  were  involved. 

When  the  ladies  left  the  table,  Lady 
Lindores  would  have  detained  her  daugh- 
ter with  her.  "Come  into  the  drawing- 
room  with  me  first,  Edith.  Your  father 
cannot  be  ready  for  you  for  Some  minutes 
at  least." 

"  No,  mamma.  I  must  keep  all  my  wits 
about  me,"  Edith  said,  with  a  faint  smile. 
They  were  in  the  corridor,  where  it  was 
always  cold,  and  she  shivered  a  little  in 
spite  of  herself. 

"You  are  chilly,  Edith — you  are  not 
well,  dear.  I  will  go  myself  and  tell  your 
father  you  are  not  able" to  talk  to  him  to- 
night." 

Edith  shook  her  head  without  saying 
anything.  She  waved  her  hand  to  her 
mother  as  she  turned  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  library.  Lady  Lindores  stood 
looking  after  her  with  that  strange  strug- 
gle in  her  mind  which  only  parents  know, 
—  the  impulse  to  take  their  children  in 
their  arms  as  of  old,  and  bear  their  bur- 
dens for  them,  contradicted  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  this  cannot  be  done, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  these  be- 
loved children  can  no  longer  be  carried 
over  their  difficulties,  but  must  stand  for 
themselves,  with  not  another  to  interfere 
between  them  and  fate.  Oh  the  surprise 
of  this  penetrating  the  heart!  Lady  Lin- 
dores went  back  to  the  drawing-room  with 
the  wonder  and  pain  of  it  piercing  her 
like  an  arrow,  to  sit  down  and  wait  while 
Edith  —  little     Edith  —  bore    her     trial 
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alone.  It  was  intolerable,  yet  it  had  to 
be  endured.  She  stood  aside  and  let  her 
child  do  what  had  to  be  done;  any  trial 
in  the  world  would  have  been  easier. 
The  pang  was  complicated  in  every  way. 
There  seemed  even  an  ingratitude  in  it, 
as  if  her  child  preferred  to  stand  alone; 
and  yet  it  was  all  inevitable  —  a  thing 
that  must  be.  She  waited,  the  air  all 
rustling  round  her,  with  expectation  and 
suspense.  What  would  the  girl  find  to 
say?  Caroline  had  wept  and  struggled, 
but  she  had  yielded.  Edith  would  not 
weep,  she  would  stand  fast  like  a  little 
rock;  but,  after  all,  what  vi'as  there  to 
object  to?  Millefleurs  was  very  different 
from  Torrance  of  Tinto.  Why  should 
he  not  please  the  girl's  fancy  as  well  as 
another?  He  had  so  much  in  him  to 
please  any  girl's  fancy;  he  was  clever 
and  amusing,  and  romantic  even  in  his 
way.  If  Edith  would  but  content  herself 
with  him!  True,  he  was  little;  but  what 
did  that  matter  after  all?  He  would  no 
doubt  make  the  best  of  husbands  —  un- 
questionably he  would  make  the  best  of 
sons-in-law.  And  then,  your  mind  must 
be  impartial  indeed  if  you  are  impervious, 
to  the  attractions  of  an  English  duke- 
dom. Who  could  be  indifferent  to  that? 
With  a  little  laugh  of  nervous  pleasure, 
Lady  Lindores  permitted  herself  to  think 
how  amusing  it  would  be  to  see  her  little 
girl  take  precedence  of  her.  Alas  !  things 
were  far  from  being  so  advanced  as  that; 
but  yet  she  could  not  help  more  or  less 
being  on  the  side  of  ambition  this  time. 
The  ambition  that  fixed  upon  Torrance  of 
Tinto  was  poor  enough,  and  shamed  her 
to  think  of  it;  but  the  Marquis  Mille- 
fleurs, the  Duke  of  Lavender,  that  was 
an  ambition  which  had  some  justification. 
Not  love  him  !  Why  should  not  she  love 
him?  Lady  Lindores  even  went  so  far  as 
to  ask  herself  vvitli  some  heat.  He  was 
delightful ;  everything  but  his  stature  was 
in  his  favor.  He  was  excellent;  his  very 
failings  leant  to  virtue's  side. 

While,  however,  her  mother  was  thus 
discussing  the  question  with  so  strong  a 
bias  in  favor  of  Millefleurs,  Edith  was 
standing  in  her  father's  library  waiting  for 
him,  not  entering  into  any  argument  with 
herself  at  all.  She  would  not  sit  down, 
which  would  have  seemed  somehow  like 
yielding,  but  stood  with  her  hand  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  her  heart  beating  loudly. 
She  had  not  summoned  herself  to  the 
bar  of  her  own  judgment,  or  asked  with 
any  authority  how  it  was  that  she  neither 
could  nor  would  for  a  moment  take  the 
qualities  of  Millefleurs  into  consideration. 


The  question  had  been  given  against  him 
before  even  it  was  put;  but  Edith  would 
not'  allow  herself  to  consider  why.  No 
doubt  she  knew  why  ;  but  there  are  occa- 
sions in  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see  what 
is  going  on  in  our  spirits,  just  as  there 
are  occasions  when  we  turn  out  all  the 
corners  and  summon  everything  to  the 
light.  She  heard  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  open,  then  the  voices  of  the  gentle- 
men as  the}'  came  out,  with  a  sudden 
tightening  of  her  breath.  What  if  little 
Millefleurs  himself  were  coming  instead 
of  her  father  ?  This  idea  brought  a  gleam 
of  a  smile  over  her  face;  but  that  was 
driven  away  as  she  heard  the  heavy,  fa- 
miliar step  approaching.  Lord  Lindores, 
as  he  came  along  the  corridor,  had  tim 
enough  to  say  to  himself  that  perhaps 
had  been  foolish.  Why  had  he  deter 
mined  upon  speaking  to  Edith  before  he 
allowed  her  lover  to  speak  to  her?  Per- 
haps it  was  a  mistake.  He  had  his  rea- 
sons, but  it  might  be  that  they  were  not 
so  powerful  as  he  had  supposed,  and  that 
he  would  have  done  better  not  to  have  in- 
terfered. However  it  was  now  too  late  to 
think  of  this.  He  went  into  the  library, 
shutting  the  door  deliberately,  asking 
himself  why  he  should  have  any  trouble 
about  the  matter,  and  what  Edith  could 
feel  but  happiness  in  having  such  a  pro- 
posal made  to  her;  but  when  he  turned 
round  and  met  Edith's  eye  his  delusions 
fled.  Surely  there  was  nobody  so  unfor- 
tunate as  he  was  in  his  children.  Instead 
of  their  perceiving  what  was  for  their  own 
interest,  he  was  met  by  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle and  attempt  to  put  him  in  the  wrong. 
It  was  inconceivable.  Was  it  not  their 
interest  solely  which  moved  him?  and  yet 
they  would  resist  as  if  he  were  plotting 
nothing  but  wrong.  But  though  these 
thoughts  passed  through  his  mind  with  a 
sweep  of  bitterness,  he  would  not  indulge 
them.  He  went  up  to  Edith  with  great 
urbanity,  putting  down  all  feelings  less 
pleasant.  '*  lam  glad  to  find  you  here," 
he  said. 

"  Yes,  papa ;  you  wanted  me,  my  moth- 
er told  me." 

"  I  wanted  you.  As  I  came  along  the 
corridor,  I  began  to  ask  mvself  whether  I 
was  doing  right  in  wanting  you.  Perhaps 
I  ought  to  have  let  you  hear  what  I  am 
going  to  say  from  —  some  one  who  might 
have  made  it  more  agreeable,  Edith." 

"  Oh,  let  me  hear  what  you  want,  please, 
from  yourself,  papa." 

He  took  her  hand,  which  trembled  in  his 
hold,  and  looked  down  on  her  with  father- 
ly eyes  —  eyes   which  were    tender,  and 
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admiring,  and  kind.  Could  any  one 
doubt  that  he  wished  her  well?  He 
wished  her  everything  that  was  best  in 
the  world  —  wealth  and  title,  and  rank  and 
importance, — everything  we  desire  for 
our  children.  He  was  not  a  bad  man, 
desiring  the  sacrifice  of  his  child's  happi- 
ness. If  he  had,  perhaps,  made  some- 
thing of  a  mistake  about  Carry,  there  was 
no  mistake  here. 

"Edith,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about 
Lord  Millefleurs.  He  came  here,  I  be- 
lieve, on  your  own  invitation " 

At  this  Edith  started  with  sudden 
alarm,  and  her  hand  trembled  still  more  in 
her  father's  easy  clasp.  She  had  an  in- 
definite pang  of  fear,  she  could  not  tell 
why. 

*'  He  has  been  here  now  for  some  time. 
I  was  glad  to  ratify  your  invitation  by 
mine  —  nothing  could  have  pleased  me 
better.  I  like  his  family.  His  father  and 
I  have  always  thought  alike,  and  the 
duchess  is  a  most  excellent  woman.  That 
your  mother  and  you  should  have  taken 
him  up  so  much,  was  ver}'' good  for  him, 
and  quite  a  pleasure  to  me." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  say  we 
took  him  up  very  much,"  said  Edith,  with 
some  confusion.  "He  took  us  up  —  he 
came  to  us  wherever  we  were.  And  then 
he  was  Robin's  friend.  It  was  quite  nat- 
ural—  there     was     nothing "       She 

paused,  with  a  painful  eagerness  to  ex- 
cuse herself;  and  yet  there  was  nothing 
to  excuse.  This  changed  the  position  for 
the  moment,  and  made  everything  much 
more  easy  for  the  indulgent  father,  who 
was  so  ready  to  approve  what  his  child 
herself  had  done. 

"It  is  perfectly  natural,  my  dear  — 
everything  about  it  is  natural.  Lord  Mille- 
fleurs has  been  quite  consistent  since 
he  first  saw  you.  He  has  explained  him- 
self to  me  in  the  most  honorable  way. 
He  wishes  —  to  marry  you,  Edith.  I 
don't  suppose  this  is  any  surprise  to 
you?" 

Edith  was  crimson ;  her  temples 
throbbed  with  the  rush  of  the  blood, 
which  seemed  to  rise  like  an  angry  sea. 
"  If  it  is  so,  he  has  had  opportunity 
enough  to  tell  me  so.  Why  has  he  taken 
so  unfair  an  advantage  ?  Why —  why  has 
he  gone  to  you  ?" 

"  He  has  behaved  like  an  honorable 
man.  I  see  no  unfair  advantage.  He  has 
done  what  was  right  —  what  was  respect- 
ful at  once  to  you  and  to  me." 

"  Oh,  papa,  — honorable  !  respectful !  " 
cried  the  girl.  "  What  does  that  mean  in 
our  position  ?     Could  he  have  been  any- 
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thing  but  honorable  —  to  me  ?  You  forget 
what  kind  of  expressions  you  are  using. 
If  he  had  that  to  say,  it  is  to  me  he  ought 
to  have  come.  He.  has  taken  an  unkind 
—  a  cruel  advantage  !  "  Edith  cried. 

"  This  is  ridiculous,"  said  her  father. 
"  He  has  done  what  it  is  seemly  and  right 
to  do  — in  his  position  and  yours.  If  he 
had  gone  to  you,  as  you  say,  like  a  village 
lad  to  his  lass,  what  advantage  could 
there  have  been  in  that?  As  it  is,  you 
have  your  father's  full  sanction,  which,  I 
hope,  you  reckon  for  something,  Edith." 

"  Father,"  she  said,  somewhat  breath- 
less, collecting  herself  with  a  little  effort. 
The  wave  of  hot  color  died  off  from  her 
face.  She  grew  paler  and  paler  as  she 
stood  firmly  opposite  to  him,  holding  fast 
with  her  hand  the  cool  marble  of  the 
mantelpiece,  which  felt  like  a  support. 
"  Father,  if  he  had  come  to  me,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  this  is  what  would 
have  happened, —  I  should  have  told  him 
at  once  that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  he 
would  have  left  us  quietly  without  giving 
you  any  trouble.  How  much  better  that 
would  have  been  in  every  way  !  " 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Edith.  A 
mistake?  I  don't  see  that  there  is  any 
mistake." 

"  That  is  very  likely,  papa,"  she  said, 
with  returning  spirit,  "since  it  is  not  you 
that  are  concerned.  But  I  see  it.  I 
should  have  told  him  quietly,  and  there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  the  matter,  if 
he  had  not  been  so  formal,  so  absurd  — 
so  old-fashioned  —  as  to  appeal  to  you." 

This  counterblast  took  away  Lord  Lin- 
dores's  breath.  He  made  a  pause  for  a 
moment,  and  stared  at  her ;  he  had  never 
been  so  treated  before.  "  Old-fashioned," 
he  repeated,  almost  with  bewilderment. 
"There  is  enough  of  this,  Edith.  If  you 
wish  to  take  up  the  role  of  the  advanced 
young  lady,  I  must  tell  you  it  is  not 
either  suitable  or  becoming.  Millefleurs 
will,  no  doubt,  find  an  early  opportunity 
of  making  his  own  explanations  to  you, 
and  of  course,  if  you  choose  to  keep  iiim 
in  hot  water,  it  is,  I  suppose  your  right. 
But  don't  carry  it  too  far.  The  connec- 
tion is  one  that  is  perfectly  desirable  — 
excellent  in  every  point  of  view." 

"  It  is  a  pity,  since  you  think  so,  that  it 
is  impossible,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

Lord  Lindores  looked  at  her,  fixing  her 
with  his  eye.  He  felt  now  that  he  had 
known  it  all  along  —  that  he  had  felt  sure 
there  was  a  struggle  before  him,  and  that 
his  only  policy  was  to  convince  her  that 
he  was  determined  from  the  very  first. 
"There  is  nothing  impossible,"  he  said, 
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"except  disobedience  and  folly.  I  don't 
expect  these  from  you.  Indeed  I  can't 
imagine  what  motive  you  can  have,  ex- 
cept a  momentary  perverseness,  to  answer 
me  so.  No  more  of  it,  Edith.  By  to- 
morrow, at  least,  everything  will  be  set- 
tled between  you  and  your  lover " 

"Oh,  papa,  listen  1  don't  mistake  me," 
she  cried.  "He  is  not  my  lover.  How 
can  you  — how  can  you  use  such  a  word? 
He  can  never  be  anything  to  me.  If  he 
had  spoken  to  me,  I  could  have  settled  it 
all  in  a  moment.  As  it  is  you  he  has 
spoken  to,  why  give  him  a  double  mortifi- 
cation ?  It  will  be  so  easy  for  you  to  tell 
him:  to  tell  him  —  he  can  never  beany- 
thing  to  me." 

"  Edith,  take  care  what  you  are  saying! 
He  is  to  be  your  husband.  I  am  not  a 
man  easily  balked  in  my  own  family." 

"  We  all  know  that,"  she  cried  with  bit- 
terness ;  "  but  I  am  not  Carry,  papa." 

He  made  a  step  nearer  to  her,  with  a 
threatening  aspect.  "  What  do  you  mean 
by  that  ?  Carry  !  What  has  Carry  to  do 
with  it?  You  have  a  chance  poor  Carry 
never  had  —  high  rank,  wealth,  —  every- 
thing that  is  desirable  ;  and  a  man  whom 
the  most  fantastic  could  not  object  in  any 
way  to." 

There  is  scarcely  any  situation  in  the 
world  into  which  a  gleam  of  ridicule  will 
not  fall.  It  takes  us  with  the  tear  in  our 
eye  —  it  took  Edith  in  the  nervous  ex- 
citement of  this  struggle,  the  most  trying 
moment  which  personally  she  had  ever 
gone  through.  Millefleurs,  with  his  little 
plump  person,  his  round  eyes,  his  soft 
lisp  of  a  voice,  seemed  to  come  suddenly 
before  her,  and  a;t  the  height  of  this  half- 
tragical  contention  she  laughed.  It  was 
excitement  and  high  pressure  as  well  as 
that  sudden  flash  of  perverse  imagination. 
She  could  have  cried  next  moment  —  but 
laugh  she  did,  in  spite  of  herself.  The 
sound  drove  Lord  Lindores  to  fury. 
"This  is  beyond  bearing,"  he  cried.  "It 
seems  that  I  have  been  deceived  in  you 
altogether.  If  you  cannot  feel  the  honor 
that  has  been  done  you  —  the  compliment 
that  has  been  paid  you — you  are  un- 
worthy of  it,  and  of  the  trouble  I  have 
taken." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Edith,  irritated  too, 
"  these  are  the  right  words  for  a  girl  to 
use  to  any  man  who  is  so  good  as  to  think 
she  would  suit  him.  I  was  wrong  to 
laugh,  but  are  you  not  going  too  far, 
papa?  I  am  likely  to  get  more  annoyance 
by  it  than  honor.  Please,  please  let  me 
take  my  own  way." 

She  had  broken  down  a  little  when  she 


said  this,  in  natural  reaction,  and  gave 
him  a  pitiful  look,  with  a  little  quiver  of 
her  lip.  After  sucli  a  laugh  it  is  so  likely 
that  a  girl  will  cry,  as  after  a  sudden  self- 
assertion  it  is  to  be  expected  that  she  will 
be  subdued  and  humbled.  She  looked  at 
him  with  a  childlike  appeal  for  pity.  And 
he  thought  that  now  he  had  her  securely 
in  his  hands. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  "  you  will  regret  it 
all  your  life  if  I  yield  to  you  now.  It  is 
your  happiness  I  am  thinking  of.  I  can- 
not let  a  girl's  folly  spoil  your  career. 
Besides,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  everybody  —  to  Rintoul,  even  to  my- 
self —  that  you  should  marry  Mille- 
fleurs   " 

"  I  am  very  sorr}^  papa  ;  but  I  shall 
never  —  marry  Lord  Miliefleurs " 

"  Folly  !  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  trifle 
with  him,  Edith  —  or  with  me.  You  have 
given  him  tiie  most  evident -encourage- 
ment—  led  him  on  in  every  way,  invited 
him  here " 

Edith  grew  pale  to  her  very  lips. 
"  Papa,  have  pity  on  me  !  I  never  did  so  ; 
it  was  all  nothing — the  way  one  talks 
without  meaning  it  —  without  thinkinij — " 

"That  is  all  very  well  on  our  side,  but 
on  the  other I  tell  you,  I  will  per- 
mit no  trifling,  Edith.  He  has  a  right  to 
a  favorable  answer,  and  he  must  have 
it " 

"Never,  never!  if  I  have  been  wrong, 
I  will  ask  his  pardon " 

"  You  will  accept  him  in  the  firstplace," 
said  Lord  Lindores  sternly. 

"  I  will  never  accept  him,"  Edith  said. 

Her  father,  wound  up  to  that  pitch  of 
excitement  at  which  a  man  is  no  longer 
master  of  what  he  says,  took  a  few  steps 
about  the  room.  "  Your  sister  said  the 
same,"  he  cried,  with  a  short  laugh,  "  and 
you  know  what  came  of  that." 

It  was  an  admission  he  had  never  in- 
tended to  make,  —  for  he  did  not  always 
feel  proud  of  his  handiwork, — but  it  was 
done  now,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 
Edith  withdrew  even  from  the  mantelpiece 
on  which  she  had  leaned.  She  clasped 
her  hands  together,  supporting  herself. 
"  I  am  not  Carry,"  she  said  in  a  low  tone, 
facing  him  resolutely  as  he  turned  back 
in  some  alarm  at  what  he  had  been  be- 
trayed into  saying.  He  had  become 
excited,  and  she  calm.  He  almost  threat- 
ened her  with  his  hand  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

"  You  will  obey  your  parents,"  he  cried. 

"  No,  papa,"  she  said. 

He  remembered  so  well,  too  well,  what 
Carry  had    done    in    the   same    circum- 
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stances — she  had  wept  and  pleaded. 
When  he  demanded  obedience  from  her 
she  had  not  dared  to  stand  against  him. 
He  recollected  (too  well  for  his  own  com- 
fort sometimes)  every  one  of  those  scenes 
which  brought  her  to  submission.  But 
Edith  did  not  weep,  and  was  not  shaken 
by  that  final  appeal.  She  was  very  pale, 
and  looked  unusually  slight  and  young 
and  chfldlike  standing  there  with  her 
hands  clasped,  her  steadfast  eyes  raised, 
her  little  mouth  close  —  so  slight  a  thing, 
not  stately  like  Carry.  He  was  con- 
founded by  a  resistance  which  he  had  not 
foreseen,  which  he  could  not  have  be- 
lieved in,  and  stood  staring  at  her,  not 
knowing  what  next  to  say  and  do.  Mat- 
ters were  at  this  point  when  all  at  once 
there  arose  a  something  outside  the  room, 
which  not  even  the  solid  closed  doors  and 
heavy  curtains  could  keep  out,  —  not  pos- 
itive noise  or  tumult,  but  something  in- 
describable —  a  sensation  as  of  some 
unknown  dread  event.  Ordinarily  all  was 
still  in  the  well-ordered  house,  and  my 
lord's  tranquillity  as  completely  assured 
as  if  he  had  been  prime  minister.  But 
this  was  sometiiing  that  was  beyond  de- 
corum. Then  the  door  was  hastily  opened, 
and  Rintoul  ghastly,  his  face  grey  rather 
than  pale,  his  hair  hanging  wildly  on  his 
forehead,  came  into  the  room. 

CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

This  extraordinary  interruption  put  a 
stop  at  once  to  the  struggle  between  the 
father  and  daughter.  They  both  came  to 
a  sudden  pause,  not  only  in  their  conver- 
sation, but  in  their  thoughts,  which  were 
suspended  instantly  by  the  breaking  in  of 
something  more  urgent.  "What  is  it? 
What  has  happened?"  they  both  cried  in 
a  breath ;  and  Edith,  after  a  moment 
added,  "Carry  —  there  is  something 
wrong  with  Carry,"  scarcely  aware  what 
she  said. 

Rintoul  came  to  the  table  on  which 
stood  a  crystal  jug  of  water.  He  filled 
himself  out  a  large  glass  and  drank  it. 
He  was  in  a  tremor  which  he  attempted 
to  conceal  from  them,  though  with  no 
success.  Then  he  said,  "  There  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  Carry  ;  but  a  dreadful 
accident  has  happened,"  —  and  stopped, 
his  mouth  being  parched,  his  very  articu- 
lation difticult. 

"What  is  it?  what  is  it?  The  chil- 
dren   " 

Rintoul  turned  his  face  away  from 
Edith  and  directed  himself  towards  his 
father.  He  made  a  great  effort  over  him- 
self, as  if  what  he  had  to  say  was  almost 


beyond  his  powers.  Then  he  said  with  a 
strange  hoarseness  of  voice,  "  Torrance 
—  has  been  killed." 

"Torrance!  — killed!  Good  God  !  Rin- 
toul." 

"It   is    so.      Instantaneous,    they   say.. 
He   cannot   have    suffered    much,   thank 
God." 

Rintoul  was  not  emotional  or  used  to 
show  very  much  feeling,  hut  the  lines  of 
his  face  were  drawn  and  his  lip  quivered 
as  he  spoke. 

"  Killed !     But    how    did     it    happen  ? 

where?     Was    it    accident    or For 

heaven's  sake  tell  us  all!"  cried  his  fa- 
ther. Edith  stood  by  struck  dumb,  yet 
with  a  host  of  sudden  rising  thoughts,  or 
rather  images,  in  her  breast.  It  was  to 
her  sister  that  her  mind  suddenly  reverted, 
with  a  perception  of  everything  involved 
so  clear  and  vivid  that  her  very  spirit  was 
confused  by  the  distinctness  of  her  sight. 

"Accident,"  said  Rintoul  almost  with  a 
stammer,  stumbling  on  the  word.  "  He 
must  have  been  riding  home  by  the 
Greenlaws  road,  which  was  his  favorite 
way.  He  and  his  horse  were  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  Scaur.  The  brute  must 
have  reared  and  lost  his  footing.  The 
ground  was  soft  with  the  rain.  That's  all 
that  any  one  knows." 

"And  he  is  dead?     Good  God  !  " 

A  shiver  came  over  Rintoul.  Who 
would  have  thought  he  had  so  much  feel- 
ing? and  concerning  Torrance,  whom  he 
had  never  been  able  to  endure.  "  It's 
dreadful,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  ;  "but  it's 
true.  One  moment  never  to  be  recalled, 
and  that  big  fellow  with  all  his  strength 
O  Lord,  it's  terrible  to  think  of  it. 


It  has  taken  all  the  strength  out  of  me." 

Edith  hurried  to  him,  trembling  herself, 
to  clasp  his  arm  in  hers  and  soothe  her 
brother.  She  was  almost  too  much  ex- 
cited and  agitated  to  be  aware  that  he 
repulsed  her,  though  unconsciously,  but 
this  increased  the  general  impression  of 
pain  and  horror  on  her  mind.  There  was 
so  strong  a  thrill  of  agitation  in  him  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  be  touched  or  even 
looked  at.  He  put  her  away,  and  threw 
himself  down  into  the  nearest  chair.  A 
hundred  questions  were  on  the  lips  of 
both  ;  but  he  looked  as  if  he  had  said  all 
that  was  possible  —  as  if  he  had  no  power 
to  add  anything.  Lord  Lindores,  after 
the  first  pause  of  horror,  of  course  pur- 
sued his  inquiries,  and  they  gathered  cer- 
tain details  as  to  the  way  of  finding  "the 
body,"  and  the  manner  in  which  horse 
and  man  seemed  to  have  fallen.  But 
Rintoul  evidently  had  been  too  much  im- 
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pressed  by  the  sight  to  be  able  to  dwell 
on  the  subject.  He  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead  and  took  again 
large  draughts  of  water  as  he  brought 
forth  sentence  after  sentence.  "Get  me 
some  wine,  or  brandy,  or  something — I 
am  done,"  he  cried  ;  but  when  his  father 
rang  the  bell,  Rintoul  recoiled.  "Let 
Edith  fetch  it;  don't  let  us  have  any  pry- 
ing servants  about  here."  "  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  afraid  of  prying 
servants,"  said  Lord  Lindores,  with  sur- 
prise and  disapproval.  "  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter to  be  concealed.  I  suppose  there  is 
nothing  to  conceal.^  "  "  Oh  no,  no,"  said 
Rintoul,  with  a  groan,  "nothing  to  be  con- 
cealed ;  you  can't  conceal  a  dead  man," 
and  he  "shuddered,  but  added  directly, 
raising  himself  to  meet  his  father's  eye, 
"it  was  accident  —  nothing  but  accident, 
—  everybody  has  warned  him.  I  said  my- 
self something  was  sure  to  happen  sooner 
or  later  at  the  Scaur."  Edith,  who  had 
flown  to  bring  him  the  wine  he  asked  for, 
here  came  back  with  it,  having  sent  away 
the  officious  butler,  anxious  to  hear  all 
about  it,  who  hovered  near  the  door. 
Her  brother  took  the  decanter  from  her 
hand  without  a  word  of  thanks,  and  poured 
out  the  wine  lavishly,  but  with  a  shaking 
hand,  into  the  glass  from  which  he  had 
been  drinking  water.  It  brought  a  little 
color  back  into  his  cheeks.  To  Edith 
the  emotion  he  showed  was  a  new  revela- 
tion. She  had  never  expected  from  Rin- 
toul so  much  tenderness  of  feeling.  But 
Lord  Lindores  went  on  with  his  questions. 

"Something  sure  to  happen?  Yes  — 
to  children  or  people  incapable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves  ;  but  Torrance,  who 
knew  it  all  like  his  own  hand!  had  he  — 
been  drinking,  poor  fellow.'^" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of ;  but  how  can  I 
tell  ?     Nobody  knows." 

"Some  one  must  have  seen  him  before 
the  accident  happened.  There  must  be 
some  one  who  can  tell.  Of  course  every- 
thin":  must  be  investigated.  Where  had 
he  been?  Why  was  he  not  with  you, 
when  you  went  by  appointment  to  see 
the  place?  It  was  surely  very  extraor- 
dinary   " 

"  He  was  with  us  at  first,"  said  Rintoul, 
"but  he  took  offence  at  some  of  Mille- 
fleurs's  criticisms ;  and  then  John  Ers- 
kine " 

"  What  had  John  Erskine  to  do  with 
it?" 

"  They  had  some  words.  I  can't  re- 
member;  something  passed.  Erskine 
lett  early  too.  Now  that  I  think  of  it," 
said  Rintoul   suddenly,   "Erskine    must 


have  gone   that   way,   and   perhaps 

But  no,  no;  I  mistake  —  they  did  not 
meet." 

"  They  had  no  words,"  said  Edith  ea- 
gerly;  "there  was  no  quarrel,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  Mr.  Torrance  was  an- 
noyed because  Lord  Millefleurs But 

Mr.  Erskine  had  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
she  added,  her  color  rising.  Lord  Lin- 
dores paced  up  and  down  the  room  stop- 
ping  at  every  turn  to  ask  another  question, 
Rintoul  sat  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hand,  his  face  concealed  by  it ;  while 
Edith,  to  whom  this  reference  had  givea 
animation,  stood  between  them,  her  sen- 
ses quickened,  her  mind  alert.  But  they 
were  both  too  deeply  occupied  to  notice 
the  change  in  her  which  was  made  by  the 
mention  of  this  name. 

"Of  course  there  must  be  a  thorough 
investigation  into  all  the  circumstances," 
Lord  Lindores  said. 

"  W^ho  can  do  that  ?  I  thought  there 
were  no  coroners  in  Scotland  ?  "  said  Rin- 
toul, rousing  himself.  "I  was  thinking, 
indeed,  what  a  good  thing  for  poor  Carry 
to  be  spared  this.  Besides,  what  can  in- 
vestigation do  ?  He  went  off  from  among 
us  excited.  Very  likely,  poor  fellow,  he 
had  been  drinking.  He  rode  off  in  haste, 
thundering  down  that  dangerous  road,  as 
was  his  custom.  Everybody  knows  it 
was  his  custom.  It  was  his  way  of  blow- 
ing off  steam.  Coming  back,  the  road 
was  soft  with  the  rain,  and  he  still  excited 
and  in  a  nervous  state.  He  pushed  Black 
Jess  a  step  too   close.     She  reared,  and 

I  don't  know  what  you  can  find  out 

more  by  any  investigation."  Rintoul 
wiped  his  forehead  again  and  poured  him- 
self out  more  wine. 

"  That  may  be,  but  there  must  be  an 
investigation  all  the  same,"  said  Lord 
Lindores.  "A  man  of  importance  like 
poor  Torrance  does  not  disappear  like 
this  in  a  moment  without  any  notice  be- 
ing taken  of  it.  If  he  had  been  a  plough- 
man, perhaps " 

Here  the  door  was  opened  hastily,  and 
Lady  Lindores  hurried  in.  "What  is 
this?"  she  cried;  "what  is  this   I  hear? 

—  the  servants  are  full  of  it.  Something 
about  Torrance  and  a  bad  accident.  What 
does  it  mean?  " 

Edith  ran  to  her  mother,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  with  the  instinct  of  supporting 
her  against  the  shock  ;  and  Lord  Lindores 
gave  her  the  information,  not  without  that 
almost  pleasure  in  recounting  even  the 
most  terrible  news,  which  is  the  instinc- 
tive sentiment  of  those  whose  hearts  are 
not    deeply   concerned.     Lady   Lindores 
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heard  it  with  horror,  with  the  instant 
and  keen  self-question  as  to  whether  she 
had  done  justice  to  this  man,  of  whom  no 
one  now  could  ask  pardon,  —  whose 
wrongs,  if  he  had  any,  could  never  be 
remedied,  —  which,  in  a  generous  mind,  is 
the  first  result  of  such  a  tragedy.  Out  of 
keen  excitement  and  horror  she  shed  a 
few  tears,  the  first  that  in  this  house  at 
least  had  been  expended  on  the  dead  man. 
A  pang  of  wondering  pity  was  in  her 
heart.  The  sight  of  this  softer  feeling 
stilled  the  others.  She  arrested  every 
other  sentiment  in  a  natural  pause  of  ter- 
rified compassion.  She  who  had  never 
called  him  by  it  in  his  life,  suddenly  found 
his  Christian  name  come  to  her  lips  :  "  Oh, 
poor  Pat !  poor  Pat !  like  that  —  in  a  mo- 
ment—  with  his  home  close  by  that  he 
was  so  proud  of,  and  all  his  good  things, 
—  summoned  in  a  moment.  O  God,  have 
mercy  upon  him  !  "  she  cried. 

"  It  is  too  late  for  that,"  said  Lord  Lin- 
dores  gravely,  for  the  moment  ashamed 
of  all  other  questions.  "Short  as  the 
time  is,  and  dreadful  as  it  is  to  think  of  it, 
his  account  must  be  made  by  this  time. 
It  is  a  terrible  lesson  to  us  all " 

"O  God,  have  mercy  upon  him!  I 
cannot  think  it  is  ever  too  late  for  that," 
cried  Lady  Lindores  through  her  tears. 
And  there  was  a  pause.  She  did  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  entertain  any  heterodox 
ideas  about  the  after  state  ;  but  nature 
spoke  in  her,  which  is  stronger  than 
creeds.  And  they  were  all  silent,  ashamed 
to  have  thought  of  anything  else  than 
this.  Rintoul  still  sat  with  his  head  hid 
in  his  hands.  He  had  not  looked  at  his 
mother.  He  did  not  say  anything  to  help 
out  the  narrative  which  his  father,  of 
course,  had  given  minutely.  He  had 
made  a  great  effort  to  get  over  his  per- 
sonal agitati.on  and  the  tremor  of  his 
nerves,  but  he  was  not  used  to  such  vio- 
lent emotions,  and  it  was  hard  to  get  them 
under  control. 

Then  Lady  Lindores  rose  from  the 
chair  upon  which  she  had  sunk  in  the 
first  shock.  "  I  must  go  to  Carry  at 
once,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Carry !  how 
must  she  be  feeling?  In  a  moment  — 
without  time  for  a  word " 

Now  at  this  there  was  a  slight  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  two  men  — even 
in  Rintoul,  though  he  was  so  much  over- 
come. They  thought  it  was  the  usual 
feminine  hypocrisy.  Carry  had  never 
pretended  to  be  a  fond  or  loving  wife. 
The  shock  was  great,  but  it  brought  her 
deliverance.  A  touch  of  indignation  and 
of  wonder  at  what  they  considered  that 


incomprehensible  female  nature,  which 
one  moment  brought  them  back  by  sheer 
natural  tenderness  to  a  loftier  state  of 
feeling,  and  the  next  disgusted  them  with 
mere  conventionalism  and  make-believe, 
stirred  in  their  minds.  They  durst  not 
say  anything,  for  of  course  it  was  need- 
ful to  the  world  to  keep  up  this  fiction, 
and  take  it  for  granted  that  Carry  was 
heart-broken ;  but  in  their  hearts  they 
despised  the  false  sentiment,  as  they 
thought  it.  Nobody  understood  that  di- 
vine compunction  in  Lady  Lindores's 
heart  —  that  terrible  and  aching  pity  for 
the  unworthy  on  her  own  part  —  that 
sense  of  awful  severance  from  a  human 
creature  with  whom  there  had  been  noth- 
ing in  common,  with  whom  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  reunion,  which,  she  felt, 
must  be  in  her  daughter's  mind.  God 
help  poor  Carry  !  What  could  she  be  but 
glad  to  be  free  ?  Her  mother's  heart  bled 
for  her  in  this  awful  satisfaction  and  mis- 
ery. Meanwhile  her  husband  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  the  carriage  for  her,  with 
a  sensation  not  quite  unlike  contempt, 
though  he  was  pleased,  too,  that  she 
should  be  able  to  keep  up  the  natural 
superstitions,  and  go  through  all  tradi- 
tional formalities  so  well.  He  made  a 
pause,  however,  when  he  found  Edith 
hastily  preparing  to  go  too. 

"  There  is  Lord  Millefleurs  to  be 
thought  of?  What  am  I  to  do,"  he 
said,  "with  Millefleurs?" 

"At  such  a  moment  surely  everything 
of  the  kind  must  be  suspended,"  said 
Lady  Lindores.  "You  cannot  think  that 
Edith  could  —  go  on  with  this  —  while 
her  sister " 

Millefleurs  himself  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stairs  while  she  was  speak- 
ing. It  was  a  curious  scene.  The  great 
hall  door  was  open,  the  night  wind  blow- 
ing in,  making  the  light  waver,  and  pene- 
trating all  the  excited  group  with  cold. 
Lady  Lindores,  wrapped  in  a  great  cloak 
which  covered  her  from  head  to  foot, 
stood  below  looking  up,  while  Edith 
paused  on  the  lower  steps  in  the  act  of 
tying  a  white  shawl  about  her  head.  The 
servants,  still  more  excited,  stood  about, 
all  anxious  to  help,  by  way  of  seeing 
everything  that  was  going  on.  Rintoul 
stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  library,  en- 
tirely in  shadow,  —  a  dark  figure  contrast- 
ing with  the  others  in  the  light.  To  these 
actors  in  the  drama  came  forth  Millefleurs 
in  his  exact  evening  costume,  like  a  hero 
of  genteel  comedy  coming  in  at  the  height 
of  the  imbroglio.  "  I  need  not  say  how 
shocked  and  distressed   I  am,"  he  said, 
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from  his  platform  on  the  landing.  "  I 
would  go  away  at  once,  but  that  would 
not  help  you.  Never  think  of  me;  but  I 
feel  sure  you  would  not  do  me  the  injus- 
tice to  think  of  me  in  presence  of  such  a 
catastrophe." 

Lady  Lindores  waved  her  hand  to  him 
as  she  hurried  out,  but  he  overtook  Edith 
on  the  stairs.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  not  feel  that  she  knew  all  about  it 
by  this  time  ;  and  after  all,  though  he  was 
so  humble-minded,  Millefleurs  was  aware 
that  the  heir  of  a  great  duke  is  not  usually 
kept  in  suspense.  "  Lady  Edith,"  he  said 
in  an  undertone,  "should  I  go  away.''  I 
will  do  what  you  think  best." 

He  had  faded  entirely  out  of  her  mind 
in  the  excitement  of  this  new  event. 
"Lord  Millefleurs  —  oh,  I  cannot  tell," 
she  said  ;  "it  will  be  painful  for  you  in 
the  midst  of  this  horror  and  mourning  —  " 

"You  cannot  think  that  is  what  I 
mean,"  he  said  anxiously.  "  If  I  could  be 
of  any  use  ;  a  cooler  person  is  sometimes 
of  use,  don't  you  know  —  one  that  can 
sympathize  and  —  without  being  over- 
whelmed with  —  feeling." 

"We  shall  not  be  overwhelmed.  Oh, 
you  have  seen,  you  know,  that  it  is  not  so 

much   grief  as It  is  Carry   we  all 

must  think  of  —  not  —  poor  Mr.  Tor- 
rance. I  am  sorry  —  I  am  sorry  with  all 
my  heart  —  but  he  did  not  belong  to  us, 
except  by " 

"  Marriage  — that  is  not  much  of  a  tie, 
is  it?"  said  little  Millefleurs,  looking  at 
her  with  a  mixture  of  half-comic  ruefulness 
and  serious  anxiety.  "But  this  is  not  a 
moment  to  trouble  you.  Lady  Edith,  do 
you  think  I  may  stay.''" 

At  this  moment  her  mother  called  her 
from  the  door,  and  Edith  ran  hastily 
down  the  steps.  She  scarcely  knew 
whether  she  had  said  anything,  or  what 
she  had  said.  It  was  only  "  Oh,"  the 
English  ejaculation  which  fits  into  every 
crisis;  but  it  was  not  "No,"  Lord  Mille- 
fleurs said  to  himself,  and  he  hastened 
after  her  to  close  the  carriage-door,  and 
bid  Lady  Lindores  good-night.  As  the 
carriage  drove  off  he  turned  and  found 
himself  in  face  of  Lord  Lindores,  who  had 
a  somewhat  anxious  look.  "  I  have  been 
asking  if  I  should  go  or  stay,"  he  said; 
"  I  know  )^our  hospitality,  even  when  you 
are  in  trouble " 

"  There  is  no  trouble  in  having  you  in 
the  house,  even  in  the  midst  of  this  ca- 
lamity ;  but  what  did  they  say  to  you.''" 
asked  Lord  Lindores. 

"  Nothing,  1  think  ;  but  I  will  stay  if 
you  will  let  me,  Lord  Lindores,  till  we  can 


see.     And  may  I  hear  the  details  of  the 
accident  —  if  it  was  an  accident." 

"'You  think  there  is  something  more  in 
it?"  cried  Lord  Lindores  quickly. 

"  No ;  how  can  I  tell  ?  I  should  like 
to  hear  everything.  Sometimes  a  looker- 
on,  who  is  not  so  much  interested,  sees 
more  of  the  game,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"It  is  a  tragic  game,"  said  Lord  Lin- 
dores, shaking  his  head;  "but  there  is 
no  agrarian  crime  here,  no  landlord-kill- 
ing, no  revenge.  Poor  Torrance  had  not 
an  enemy,  so  far  as  I  know." 

All  this  time  Rintoul  stood  motionless 
in  the  doorway,  concealed  by  the  shadow; 
but  here  he  seemed  piqued  to  speak. 
"  He  had  plenty  of  enemies,"  he  said  has- 
tily. "A  man  of  such  a  temper  and 
manners,  how  could  he  help  having  ene- 
mies ?  " 

"  Z?/?  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum^"^  said  his 
father,  —  "  say  no  harm  of  the  dead " 

"That  is  all  very  well;  but  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  do  no  injustice  to 
the  living,"  said  Rintoul,  with  a  sort 
of  sullen  solemnity;  and  he  suddenly 
gave  place  to  the  others  and  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  his  own  den,  a  little  room 
in  which  he  smoked  and  kept  his  treas- 
ures. Lord  Lindores  took  his  guest  into 
the  library,  gravely  apologetic.  "  I  have 
never  seen  Rintoul  so  upset ;  his  nerves 
seem  to  have  received  a  shock.  I  don't 
think  he  cares  to  go  over  the  melancholy 
story  again." 

"It  is  very  natural,"  said  little  Mille- 
fleurs. "  A  man  who  has  been  always  at 
home,  who  has  never  roughed  it  in  the 
world,  naturally  loses  his  head  when  he 
first  comes  in  contact  with  tragedy,  don't 
you  know  ?  I  did  myself  in  California  the 
first  time  I  touched  actual  blood.  But 
that  was  murder,  which  is  a  different  sort 
of  thing." 

"  Very  different,"  said  Lord  Lindores; 
and  he  proceeded  to  satisfy  his  guest  with 
an  account  of  all  the  particulars,  to  which 
Millefleurs  listened  very  seriously.  He 
had  the  Scaur  described  to  him  with  much 
minuteness,  and  how  it  might  be  possible 
that  such  an  accident  could  happen.  In- 
stinctively Lord  Lindores  made  it  appear 
that  the  wonder  was  it  had  not  happened 
before.  "  I  warned  poor  Torrance  re- 
peatedly," he  said  ;  although  he  had  in 
equal  good  faith  expressed  his  amazement 
that  such  a  thing  could  happen  to  a  man 
who  knew  the  place  so  well,  only  a  short 
time  before.  Millefleurs  listened  to  every- 
thing very  gravely, giving  the  profoundest 
attention  to  every  detail. 

The  house  was  full  of  agitation  and  ex- 
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citement,  and  Lord  Lindores  sent  re- 
peatedly for  his  son  to  consult  with  him 
over  what  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  Rintoul 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  had  gone  out, 
the  servants  said  ;  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  he  had  returned  to 
Tinto,  though  he  could  only  have  done 
that  by  a  long  walk  through  the  gloomy 
night.  Millef]eurs  went  out  into  the 
grounds  while  this  question  was  proceed- 
ing. He  had  a  great  many  things  to  think 
about.  He  lit  his  cigar  and  wandered 
about,  thoughtfully  discussing  with  him- 
self various  questions.  Did  Edith  mean 
that  he  should  stay?  Had  he  any  right 
to  stay  in  the  circumstances  of  the  family  ? 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  do  so  that  was 
not  entirely  connected  with  Edith.  To  be 
sure,  the  suspense  in  which  he  was  kept, 
the  impossibility  of  addressing  her  at 
such  a  moment,  would  have  made  a  pas- 
sionate lover  very  restless ;  but  iMille- 
fleurs  was  not  the  sort  of  stuff  out  of 
which  passionate  lovers  are  made.  He 
thought  Edith  would  make  him  a  delight- 
ful  wife,  and  that  with  such  a  wife  he 
would  be  a  very  happy  man  ;  but  he  did 
not  feel  that  heaven  and  earth  would  be 
changed  to  him  without  Edith,  and  there- 
fore other  motives  were  free  to  come  in. 
He  had  something  in  his  mind  which 
for  the  moment  almost  obliterated  all 
thoughts  of  her.  He  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  darkness,  turning  it  over  and 
over  in  his  mind.  Vaguely,  one  way  or 
another,  this  thought  was  associated  with 
Edith  too.  After  some  time  he  perceived 
another  red  spark  in  the  darkness,  and 
became  aware  of  some  one  else  smoking 
like  himself  a  thoughtful  cigar.  He  called 
out  to  Rintoul  and  came  upon  him  at  the 
end  of  an  alley.  Millefleurs  had  an  inter- 
nal conviction  that  Rintoul  wished  to 
avoid  him,  so-  he  went  up  to  him  quickly 
and  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

"It  was  thought  that  you  had  gone 
back  to  Tinto,"  he  said,  putting  his  arm 
familiarly  through  his.  He  had  to  reach 
up  on  tiptoe  to  do  it,  but  this  was  what 
pleased  Millefleurs. 

"What!  walking  at  this  time  of  night ? 
I  am  not  so  eager  about  it,"  said  Rintoul. 
"  Besides,  what'should  I  do  there  ?  Every- 
thing is  settled  so  far  as  it  can  be  for  to- 
night, and  my  mother  and  Edith  have 
gone  to  Carry:  there  is  no  need  for  me." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it, 
my  dear  Rintoul." 

"  Didn't  my  father  tell  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  his  way;  but  that  is  different. 
You  want  the  details  from  an  eyewitness, 


don't  you    know.?    You  want  to  see   it  I  you  don't  mind." 
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through  the  eyes  that  have  seen  it.  I 
have  a  great  curiosity  about  that  kind  of 
thing  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Califor- 
nia, where  it  is  an  incident  of  every-day 
life." 

"  It  is  not  an  incident  of  every-day  life 
here,  and  I'm  sick  of  it,"  cried  Rintoul. 
"Don't  question  me  any  more  —  it's  too 
terrible.  It  must  have  been  instantane- 
ous, they  say ;  that  is  the  only  comfort 
about  the  business  —  everything  else  is 
hideous  from  beginning  to  end." 

"  Ah,  from  the  beginning  —  that  is  just 
what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about,"  said 
Millefleurs. 

He  felt  a  thrill  in  the  arm  he  held,  and 
an  inclination  as  if  to  throw  him  off,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  thrown  off;  he  was  small 
but  very  tenacious,  and  clung  to  his  hold. 

"  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  The 
beginning.  Did  he  meet  any  one?  had 
he  any  dispute  or  altercation  in  the 
wood  ?  " 

"  None  that  I  know  of,"  said  Rintoul. 
He  spoke  sulkily,  almost  in  an  undertone, 
so  that  Millefleurs  had  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  voice,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  all  the  sounds  in  the  air,  the 
rustling  of  the  trees,  the  sough  of  the 
river  far  away. 

"Did  you  see  any  one  about?"  said 
Millefleurs. 

The  two  men  were  in  the  dark,  — they 
could  not  see  each  other's  faces,  yet  they 
stopped  and  looked  at  each  other,  anx- 
iously, suspiciously,  each  at  the  red  end 
of  the  other's  cigar,  which  disclosed  a 
moustache,  a  shadow  above. 

"Any  one  about  ?  I  don't  think  there 
was  any  one  about,"  said  Rintoul,  still 
more  sullenly.  "  What  should  put  that 
into  your  mind?     You  were  not  there  ?" 

This  was  a  curious  question,  but  Mille- 
fleurs made  no  note  of  it,  his  mind  being 
possessed  by  an  entirely  different  idea. 
He  said,  "No,  I  was  not  there.  I  drove 
home  with  your  mother,  don't  you  know? 
To  think  we  should  have  passed,  without 
the  least  knowing  it,  the  place  which  so 
soon  was  to  be  the  scene  of  such  a  trag- 
edy." 

"  Don't  romance  about  it.  It's  bad 
enough  as  it  is.  You  did  not  pass  the 
scene.  It  was  on  the  other  road,  a  long 
way  from  yours." 

"At  which  side?" 

"  The  left  side,"  said  Rintoul  carelessly. 
"  I  wish,  if  you  don't  mind,  that  you  would 
change  the  subject.  My  nerves  are  all 
wrong.  I  didn't  know  I  was  such  a  feeble 
begjrar.     I'd  rather  not  dwell  upon  it,  if 
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"The  left  side?"  said  Millefleurs,  with 
a  sigh — and  then  there  was  a  pause. 
"  You  are  quite  sure,"  he  added  anxiously, 
"that  you  did  not  see  any  one  in  the 
wood  ?  " 

Rintoul  almost  thrust  this  question 
away.  "  I  tell  you  I  won't  be  questioned," 
he  said.  Then,  composing  himself  with 
an  effort,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  Millefleurs 

—  I  never  liked  the  man,  though  he  was 
my  brother-in-law;  and  to  see  all  at  once 
a  fellow  whom  perhaps  you  had  been 
thinking  badly  of  two  minutes  before, 
wishing  no  good  to  —  to  see  him  lying 
there  stiff  and  stark " 

"  I  beg  you  a  thousand,  pardons,  Rin- 
toul," Millefleurs  said  gravely.  And  they 
went  in  together,  saying  no  more. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

Lady  Lindores  and  Edith  were  car- 
ried along  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night  with  that  curious  sense  of  rapid, 
unseen  movement  which  has  in  it  a  kind 
of  soothing  influence  upon  suspense  and 
mental  distress.  They  spoke  to  each 
other  in  the  darkness  of  Carry  —  poor 
Carry!  how  would  she  take  it?  but  yet 
never  ventured,  even  to  each  other,  to 
express  the  innermost  feeling  in  their 
minds  on  this  subject.  As  they  drove 
along,  the  gleam  of  other  lamps  went 
rapidly  past  them  close  to  the  gate  of 
Dalrulzian,  leading  back  their  thoughts 
for  a  moment  toother  interests.  "It  is 
John  Erskine's  dog-cart.  Is  he  going 
away?  is  it  some  one  arriving?  has  he 
been  dining  somewhere  ?  "  Lady  Lindores 
said,  with  the  unconscious  curiosity  of 
the  country.  Then  she  said  with  a  little 
shudder,  "  I  wonder  if  he  can  have  heard  ? " 

—  that  first  question  which  always  sug- 
gests itself  in  the  face  of  a  great  event. 
"  How  strange  to  think  that  some  one  has 
been  peacefully  dining  out  while  that  has 
been  happening  —  so  near!"  Edith  an- 
swered only  by  pressing  her  mother's 
arm  in  which  her  own  was  entwined,  as 
they  sat  close  together  for  mutual  conso- 
lation. She  had  other  troubled,  wander- 
ing thoughts  aching  in  her  own  heart; 
but  of  these  she  said  nothing,  but  watched 
the  lamps  turning  up  the  Dalrulzian  ave- 
nue with  a  thrill  of  mingled  feeling,  half 
angry  that  he  should  not  have  divined  she 
was  in  trouble,  half  glad  that  he  thus 
proved  his  ignorance  of  all  that  had  oc- 
curred. Thus  unknowing.  Carry's  mother 
and  sister  crossed  in  the  dark  another 
new  actor  in  Carry's  history,  of  whom  no 
one  as  yet  had  thought. 

t     Carry  was    seated   in   her  own   room 


alone.  It  was  her  natural  refuge  at  such 
a  moment.  A  fire  had  been  lighted  bv 
this  anxious  servants  —  who  saw  her  shiver 
in  the  nervous  excitement  of  this  great 
and- terrible  event  —  and  blazed  brightly, 
throwing  ruddy  gleams  of  light  through 
the  room,  and  wavering  ghostly  shadows 
upon  the  wall.  The  great  bed,  with  its 
tall  canopies  and  heavy  ornaments,  shroud- 
ed round  with  satin  curtains,  looped  and 
festooned  with  tarnished  gold  lace  and 
every  kind  of  clumsy  grandeur,  stood  like 
a  sort  of  catafalque,  the  object  of  a  thou- 
sand airy  assaults  and  attacks  from  the 
fantastic  light,  but  always  dark,  —  a  fune- 
real object  in  the  midst;  while  the  tall, 
polished  wardrobes  all  round  the  room 
gave  back  reflections  like  dim  mirrors, 
showing  nothing  but  the  light.  Two 
groups  of  candles  on  the  high  mantel- 
piece, twinkling  against  the  dark  wall, 
were  the  only  other  illuminations.  Carry 
sat  sunk  in  a  big  chair  close  to  the  fire. 
If  she  could  have  cried,  —  if  she  could 
have  talked  and  lamented,  —  if  she  could 
have  gone  to  bed  — or,  failing  this,  if  she 
had  read  her  Bible,  —  the  maids  in  the 
house,  who  hung  about  the  doors  in  anx- 
iety and  curiosity,  would  have  felt  con- 
soled for  her.  But  she  did  none  of  these. 
She  only  sat  there,  her  slight  figure  lost 
in  the  depths  of  the  chair,  still  in  the 
white  dress  which  she  had  worn  to  re- 
ceive her  guests  in  the  morning.  She 
had  not  stirred  —  the  women  said,  gath- 
ering round  Lady  Lindores  in  whispering 
eagerness  —  for  hours,  and  had  not  even 
touched  the  cup  of  tea  they  had  carried 
to  her.  "Oh,  my  lady,  do  something  to 
make  her  cry,"  the  women  said.  "If  she 
doesn't  get  it  out  it'll  break  her  heart." 
They  had  forgotten,  with  the  facile  emo- 
tion which  death,  and  especially  a  death 
so  sudden,  calls  forth,  that  the  master  had 
been  anything  but  the  most  devoted  of 
husbands,  or  his  wife  other  than  the  lov- 
ingest  of  wives.  This  pious  superstition 
is  always  ready  to  smooth  away  the  horror 
of  deaths  which  are  a  grief  to  no  one. 
"Your  man's  your  man  when  a's  done, 
even  if  he's  but  an  ill  ane,"  was  the  sen- 
timent of  the  awe-stricken  household. 
"Ye  never  ken  what  he's  been  to  ye  till 
ye  lose  him."  It  gave  ihem  all  a  sense  of 
elevation  that  Lady  Caroline  should,  as 
they  thought,  be  wrapped  in  hopeless 
grief,  —  it  made  them  think  better  of  her 
and  of  themselves.  The  two  ladies  went 
into  the  ghostly  room  with  something  of 
the  same  feeling.  Lady  Lindores  felt  that 
she  understood  it  —  that  she  had  ex- 
pected it.     Had  not  her  own  mind  been 
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filled  by  sudden  compunction  —  the 
thought  that  perhaps  she  had  been  less 
tolerant  of  the  dead  man  than  she  ought ; 
and  how  much  more  must  Carry,  poor 
Carry,  have  felt  the  awe  and  pang  of  an 
almost  remorse  to  think  that  he  was  gone 
without  a  word  against  whom  her  heart 
had  risen  in  such  rebellion,  yet  who  was 
of  all  men  the  most  closely  involved  in 
her  very  being?  Lady  Lindores  compre- 
hended'it  all;  and  yet  it  was  a  relief  to 
her  mind  that  Carry  felt  it  so,  and  could 
thus  wear  the  garb  of  mourning  with  real- 
ity and  truth.  She  went  in  with  her  heart 
full,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  profound- 
est,  tender  pity  for  the  dead,  the  deepest 
sympathy  with  her  child  in  sorrow.  The 
room  was  very  large,  very  still,  very  dark, 
save  for  that  ruddy  twilight,  the  two  little 
groups  of  pale  lights  glimmering  high  up 
upon  the  wall,  and  no  sign  of  any  human 
presence.  "Carry,  my  darling!"  her 
mother  said,  wondering  and  dismayed. 
Then  there  was  a  faint  sound,  and  Carry 
rose,  tall,  slim,  and  white,  like  a  ghost  out 
of  the  gloom.  Siie  had  been  sitting  there 
for  hours,  lost  in  thoughts,  in  dreams,  and 
visions.  She  seemed  to  herself  to  have 
so  exhausted  this  event  by  thinking  of  it, 
that  it  was  now  y&ars  away.  She  stepped 
forward  and  met  her  mother,  tenderly  in- 
deed, but  with  no  effusion.  "  Have  you 
come  all  the  way  so  late  to  be  with  me, 
mother.?  How  kind,  how  kind  you  are! 
And  Edith  too " 

"  Kind  !  "  cried  Lady  Lindores,  with  an 
almost  angry  bewilderment.  "  Did  you 
not  know  1  would  come.  Carry,  my  poor 
child?  But  vou  are  stunned  with  this 
blow " 

"  I  suppose  I  was  at  first.  Yes,  I  knew 
you  would  come  —  at  first;  but  it  seems 
so  long  since.  Sit  down,  mother ;  you  are 
cold.  You  have  had  such  a  miserable 
drive.     Come  near  to  the  fire " 

"Carry,  Carry  dear,  never  mind  us;  it 
is  you  we  are  all  thinking  of.  You  must 
not  sit  there  and  drive  yourself  distracted 
thinking." 

"  Let  me  take  off  this  shawl  from  your 
cap,  mamma.  Now  you  look  more  com- 
fortable. Have  you  brought  your  things 
to  stay?  I  am  ringing  to  have  fires  lit  in 
your  rooms.  Oh  yes,  I  want  you  to  stay. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  endure  this 
house,  you  know,  and  those  large  rooms, 
and  the  desert  feeling  in  it.  And  you 
will  have  some  tea  or  something.  I  must 
give  orders " 

"  Carry,"  cried  her  mother,  arresting 
her  hand  on  the  bell,  "Edith  and  I  will 
see  to  all  that.     Don't  pay  any  attention 
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to  us.  I  have  come  to  take  care  of  you, 
my  dearest.  Carry,  dear,  your  nerves  are 
all  shattered.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise? You  must  let  me  get  you  some- 
thing, —  they  say  you  have  taken  nothing, 
—  and  you  must  go  to  bed." 

"  I  don't  think  my  nerves  are  shattered. 
I  am  quite  well.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  me.  You  forget,"  she  said, 
with  something  like  a  faint  laugh,  "how 
often  we  have  said,  mamma,  how  absurd 
to  send  and  ask  after  a  woman's  health 
when  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  her, 

when  only  she  has  lost "     Here  she 

paused  a  little,  and  then  said  gravely, 
"Even  grief  does  not  affect  the  health." 

"Very  often  it  does  not,  dear;  but, 
Carry,  you  must  not  forget  that  you  have 
had   a  terrible  shock.     Even   I,  who  am 

not   so   nearly   involved  —  even    I " 

Here  Lady  Lindores,  in  her  excitement 
and  agitation,  lost  her  voice  altogether, 
and  sobbed,  unable  to  command  herself. 
"  Oh,  poor  fellow  !  poor  fellow  !  "  she  said, 
with  broken  tones.  "  In  a  moment.  Carry, 
without  warning !  " 

Carry  went  to  her  mother's  side,  and 
drew  her  head  upon  her  breast.  She  was 
perfectly  composed,  without  a  tear.  "  I 
have  thought  of  all  that,"  she  said  ;  "  I 
cannot  think  it  matters.  If  God  is  the 
Father  of  us  all,  we  are  the  same  to  him, 
dead  or  living.  What  can  it  matter  to 
him  that  we  should  make  preparations  to 
appear  before  him  ?  Oh,  all  that  must  be 
folly,  mother.  However  bad  I  had  been, 
should  I  have  to  prepare  to  go  to  you  ?  " 

"  Carry,  Carry,  my  darling !  It  is  I  that 
should  be  saying  this  to  you.  You  are 
putting  too  much  force  upon  yourself  —  it 
is  unnatural ;  it  will  be  all  the  more  terri- 
ble for  you  after." 

Carry  stood  stooping  over  her  mother, 
holding  Lady  Lindores's  head  against  her 
bosom.  She  smiled  faintly,  and  shook 
her  head.  "Has  it  not  been  unnatural 
altogether?"  she  said. 

To  Edith  standing  behind,  this  strange 
scene  appeared  like  a  picture  —  part  of 
the  phantasmagoria  of  which  her  sister 
had  for  years  been  the  centre;  her  mind 
leapt  back  to  the  discussions  which  pre- 
ceded Carry's  marriage,  the  hopeless 
yielding  of  the  victim,  the  perplexity  and 
misery  of  the  mother.  Now  they  had 
changed  positions,  but  the  same  strange 
haze  of  terror  and  pity,  yet  almost  indig- 
nation, was  in  her  own  breast.  She  had 
been  the  judge  then  —  in  a  smaller  degree 
she  was  the  judge  now.  But  this  plea 
stopped  her  confused  and  painful  thoughts. 
Has   it  not  been  unnatural   altogether? 


..^letf&'j^. 
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Edith's  impulse  was  to  escape  from  a 
problem  which  she  could  not  deal  with. 
"  I  will  go  and  see  the  children,"  she 
said. 

"The  children — poor  children  !  have 
you  seen  them,  Carry?  do  they  know?" 
said  Lady  Lindores,  drying  the  tears  — 
the  only  tears  that  had  been  shed  for 
Torrance  —  from  her  cheeks. 

Carry  did  not  make  any  reply.  •  She 
went  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  room 
and  took  up  a  white  shawl  in  which  she 
wrapped  herself.  "  The  only  thing  I  feel 
is  cold,"  she  said. 

"  Ah,  my  love,  that  is  the  commonest 
feeling.  1  have  felt  sometimes  as  if  I 
could  just  drag  myself  to  the  fire  like  a 
wounded  animal  and  care  for  nothing 
more." 

"  But,  mother,  you  were  never  in  any 
such  terrible  trouble." 

"  Not  like  this  —  but  I  have  lost  chil- 
dren," said  Lady  Lindores.  She  had  to 
pause  again,  her  lip  quivering.  *' To  be 
flnly  sorrow,  there  is  no  sorrow  like  that." 

She  had  risen,  and  they  stood  together, 
the  fantastic  firelight  throwing  long  shad- 
ows of  them  all  over  the  dim  and  ghastly 
room.  Suddenly  Carry  flung  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms.  "Oh,  my  innocent 
mother  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  mother  !  you 
onl}'  know  such  troubles  as  angels  may 
have.  Look  at  me  !  look  at  me  !  I  am 
like  a  mad  woman.  I  am  keeping  myself 
in,  as  you  say,  that  I  may  not  go  mad  — 
with  joy!" 

Lady  Lindores  gave  a  low,  terrible  cry, 
and  held  her  daughter  in  her  arm,  press- 
ing her  desperately  to  her  heart  as  if  to 
silence  her.  "No,  Carry  —  no,  no,"  she 
cried. 

"  It  is  true.  To  think  I  shall  never  be 
subject  to  all  that  any  more — that  he 
can  never  come  in  here  again  —  that  I  am 
free  —  that  I  can  be  alone.  Oh,  mother, 
how  can  you  tell  what  it  is  ?  Never  to  be 
alone :  never  to  have  a  corner  in  the 
world  where  —  some  one  else  has  not  a 
right  to  come,  a  better  right  than  yourself. 
I  don't  know  how  I  have  borne  it.  I 
don't  know  how  I  can  have  lived,  dis- 
gusted, loathing  myself.  No,  no  ;  some- 
time else  I  shall  be  sorry  when  I  have 
time  to  think,  when  I  can  forget  what  it 
is  that  has  happened  to  me — but  in  the 
mean  time  I  am  too  happy —  too " 

Lady  Lindores  put  her  hand  upon  her 
daughter's  mouth.  "No,  no,  Carry;  I 
cannot  bear  it — you  must  not  say  it,"  she 
cried. 

Carry  took  her  mother's  hands  and 
kissed  them,  and  then  began  to  sob  —  the 


tears  pouring  from  her  eyes  like  rain.  "  I 
will  not  say  anything,"  she  cried;  "no 
no — nothing,  mother.  1  had  to  tell  you 
to  relieve  my  heart.  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  nothing  else  all  these  hours.  I 
have  never  had  so  many  hours  to  my- 
self for  years.  It  is  so  sweet  to  sit  still 
and  know  that  no  one  will  burst  the  door 
open  and  come  in.  Here  I  can  be  sacred 
to  myself,  and  sit  and  think;  and  all 
quiet — all  quiet  about  me."  Carry 
looked  up,  clasping  her  hands,  with  the 
tears  dropping  now  and  then,  but  a  smile 
quivering  upon  her  mouth  and  in  her 
eyes.  She  seemed  to  have  reached  that 
height  of  passionate  emotion  —  the  edge 
where  expression  at  its  highest  almost 
loses  itself,  and  a  blank  of  all  meaning 
seems  the  next  possibility.  In  her  white 
dress,  with  her  upturned  face  and  the 
wild  gleam  of  rapture  in  her  eyes,  she  was 
like  an  unearthly  creature.  But  to  de- 
scribe Lady  Lindores's  anguish  and  ter- 
ror and  pain  would  be  impossible.  She 
thouijht  her  daughter  was  distraught. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  come  in  contact 
with  feeling  so  absolute,  subdued  by  no 
sense  of  natural  fitness,  or  even  by  right 
and  wrong.  Her  only  comfort  was  that 
Edith  had  not  been  present  to  hear  and 
see  this  revelation.  And  the  truth  was 
that  her  own  heart,  though  so  panic- 
stricken  and  penetrated  with  so  much  pity 
for  the  dead,  understood  too,  with  a  guilty 
throb,  the  overwhelming  sense  of  eman- 
cipation which  drove  everything  else  from 
Carry's  mind.  She  had  feared  it  would 
be  so.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to 
think  so;  but  all  through  the  darkness  of 
the  night  as  she  drove  along,  she  had 
been  trembling  lest  she  should  find  Car- 
ry not  heart-broken  but  happy,  yet  had 
trusted  that  pity  somehow  would  keep  her 
in  the  atmosphere  of  gloom  which  ought 
to  surround  a  new-made  widow.  It  hurt 
Lady  Lindores's  tender  heart  that  a  wom- 
an should  be  glad  when  her  husband  died, 
however  unworthy  that  husband  might 
have  been.  She  did  her  best  now  to 
soothe  the  excited  creature,  who  took  her 
excitement  for  happiness. 

"  We  will  talk  of  this  no  more  to-night, 
Carry  ;  by-and-by  you  will  see  how  pitiful 
it  all  is.  You  will  feel  —  as  I  feel.  But 
in  the  mean  time  you  are  worn  out.  This 
terrible  shock,  even  though  you  may  think 
you  do  not  feel  it,  has  thrown  you  into  a 
fever.     You  must  let  me  put  you  to  bed." 

"  Not  here,"  she  said  with  a  shudder, 
looking  round  the  room;  "not  here — I 
could  not  rest  here." 

"  That  is  natural,"  Lady  Lindores  said 
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with  a  sigh.     "  You  must  come  with  me, 
Carry." 

"Home,  mother — home!  Oh,  if  I 
could  !  not  even  to  Lindores,  —  to  one  of 
the  old  poor  places   where   we  were  so 

happy " 

"  When  we  had  no  home,"  the  mother 
said,  shaking  her  head.  But  she,  too,  got 
a  wistful  look  in  her  eyes  at  the  recollec- 
tion. Those  days  when  they  were  poor, 
wandering,  of  no  account;  when  it  mat- 
tered little  to  any  one  but  themselves 
where  they  went,  what  the  children  might 
do,  what  alliances  they  made,  —  what 
halcyon  days  these  were  to  look  back  on  ! 
In  those  days  this  miserable  union,  which 
had  ended  so  miserably,  could  never  have 
been  made.  Was  it  worth  while  to  have 
had  so  many  additional  possessions 
added  to  them  —  rank  and  apparent  ele- 
vation—  for  such  a  result?  But  she 
could  not  permit  herself  to  think,  with 
Carry  sitting  by,  too  ready  to  relapse  into 
those  feverish  musings  which  were  so 
terrible.  She  put  her  arm  round  her 
child  and  drew  her  tenderly  away.  They 
left  the  room  with  the  lights  against  the 
wall,  and  the  firelight  giving  it  ^faux  air 
of  warmth  and  inhabitation.  Its  empti- 
ness was  scarcely  less  tragic,  scarcely 
less  significant,  than  the  chill  of  the 
other  great  room  —  the  state  chamber 
—  in  the  other  wing,  where,  with  lights 
burning  solemnly  about  him  all  night, 
the  master  of  the  house  lay  dead,  un- 
watched  by  either  love  or  sorrow. 
There  were  gloom  and  panic,  and  the 
shock  of  a  great  catastrophe  in  the  house. 
There  were  even  honest  regrets ;  for  he 
had  not  been  a  bad  master,  though  often 
a  rough  one  :  but  nothing  more  tender. 
And  Carry  lay  down  with  her  mother's 
arms  round  her  and  slept,  and  woke  in 
the  night,  and  asked  herself  what  it  was  ; 
then  lay  still  in  a  solemn  happiness  —  ex- 
hausted, peaceful  —  feeling  as  if  she  de- 
sired nothing  more.  She  was  delivered: 
as  she  lay  silent,  hidden  in  the  darkness 
and  peace  of  the  night,  she  went  over 
and  over  this  one  certainty,  so  terrible 
yet  so  sweet.  "  God  forgive  me  !  God 
forgive  me!"  she  said  ^softly  to  her- 
self, her  very  breathing  hushed  with 
the  sense  of  relief.  She  had  come  out 
of  death  into  life.  Was  it  wrong  to  be 
glad?  That  it  was  a  shame  and  out- 
rage upon  nature  was  no  fault  of  poor 
Carry.  Sweet  tears  rolled  into  her  eyes, 
her  jarred  and  thwarted  being  came  back 
into  harmony.  She  lay  and  counted  the 
dark  silent  hours  striking  one  by  one, 
feeling  herself  all  wrapped  in  peace  and 
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ease,  as  if  she  lay  in  some  sacred  shrine. 
To-morrow  would  bring  back  the  veils 
and  shrouds  of  outside  life  —  the  need  of 
concealment,  of  self-restraint,  almost  of 
hypocrisy  —  the  strain  and  pain  of  a  new 
existence  to  be  begun ;  but  to-night  — 
this  one  blessed  night  of  deliverance  — 
was  her  own. 


From  The  Spectator. 
PROFESSOR  CLBRK  MAXWELL.* 

It  is  well  known,  at  least  among  edu- 
cated men,  that  the  late  Professor  Clerk 
Maxwell  was  not  only  unsurpassed,  but 
unrivalled,  in  certain  departments  of 
physical  science.  The  readers  of  this 
volume  will  learn,  in  addition,  that  he  was 
profoundly  versed  in  metaphysical  sci- 
ence ;  had  an  accurate  and  unusually  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  English  literature  ; 
and  combined  with  a  scholarly  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  a  fluent  mastery  of 
French,  German,  and  Italian.  They  will 
also  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  most  ami- 
able and  winning  character.  But  only 
those  who  knew  him  personally  can  fully 
appreciate  the  incommunicable  charm  of 
the  singular  modesty,  and  humor,  and 
love  of  fun  which  were  united  in  him  with 
the  highest  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments; and,  let  us  add,  with  the  most 
genuine,  though  unobtrusive,  piety.  No 
one  who  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaint- 
ance will  accuse  his  biographers  of  exag- 
geration when  they  describe  him  as  "a 
man  of  profound  original  genius,  who  was 
also  one  of  the  best  men  who  have  lived, 
and,  to  those  who  knew  him,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  and  interesting  of  human 
beings." 

Mr.  Clerk  Maxwell  came  of  an  old 
Midlothian  family,  and  was  connected 
with  some  of  the  best  blood  intellectually 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  including  the 
Drummonds,  of  Hawthornden,  and  the 
family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  own  di- 
rect ancestors  had  been  for  generations 
remarkable  for  their  talents  and  accom- 
plishments, which  were  seasoned,  like  his 
own,  with  a  considerable  spicing  of  hu- 
morous eccentricity.  His  grandfather,  a 
naval  captain  in  the  service  of  the  East 

*  The  Life  of  James  Clerk  Maxwell.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  Correspondence  and  Occasional 
Writings,  and  a  Sketcliof  his  Contributions  to  Science. 
By  Lewis  Campbell,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  St.  Andrew's;  and  William  Garnett, 
M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy  in  University  College, 
Nottingham.     London:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1882. 
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India  Company,  was  an  expert  player  on 
the  bagpipes,  a  set  of  which  he  always 
kept  with  him  on  board  ship,  and  which, 
on  one  occasion,  was  the  means  of  saving 
his  life  from  a  double  danger.  Being 
wrecked  in  the  Hooghly,  he  used  the  bag 
of  his  pipes  to  keep  him  afloat  while  swim- 
ming ashore ;  and  when  he  landed  he 
"  played  an  unco  fit  "  to  cheer  the  surviv- 
ors, and  succeeded  at  the  same  time  in 
frightening  away  some  tigers  which  were 
stalking  the  party.  Maxwell's  father  was 
an  advocate  by  profession,  but  was  also, 
though  a  second  son*  the  owner  of  a  small 
landed  property.  His  modest  compe- 
tency may  possibly  have  slackened  his 
zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession. 
At  all  events,  his  practice  at  the  bar  never 
became  a  serious  business,  and  on  his 
marriage  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  his 
property  of  Glenlair,  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire. Here  he  developed  that  turn  for 
mechanical  ingenuity  which  his  son  ap- 
plied with  so  much  skill  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  most  abstruse  problems  in 
mathematical  science.  He  was  particu- 
lar as  to  the  necessity  of  having  plenty  of 
room  for  his  toes,  and  had  his  shoes  made 
under  his  own  directions  by  a  country 
shoemaker,  and  on  a  last  of  his  own 
make.  He  also  cut  out  his  own  and  his 
son's  shirts,  and  was  his  own  architect 
and  master  mason  in  the  buildings  which 
he  put  upon  his  property.  His  illustri- 
ous son  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
year  183 1,  but  his  childhood  was  spent  at 
Glenlair.  Before  he  had  reached  his 
third  year  his  mother  describes  him  as 
exercising  his  curiosity  on  "doors,  locks, 
keys,"  etc.,  and  "  Show  un  how  it  doos  " 
is  never  out  of  his  mouth.  "He  also  in- 
vestigates the  hidden  course  of  streams 
and  bell-wires,  the  way  the  water  gets 
from  the  pond  through  the  wall  and  a 
pend,  or  small  bridge,  and  down  a  drain 
into  the  river  Orr."  Throughout  his  child- 
hood his  constant  question  was  "  What's 
the  go  o'  that?  What  does  it  do?" 
Nor  would  he  be  put  off  with  a  vague 
or  an  evasive  answer,  but  would  press 
home  the  question  with  "  But  what's  the 
particular  go  of  it?"  At  the  age  of  two 
years  and  a  half  his  nurse  gave  him  a  tin 
plate  to  play  with.  Observing  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun  following  the  motion  of  the 
plate  round  the  room,  the  child  called  his 
father  and  mother,  and  sent  the  reflection 
across  their  faces,  explaining  at  the  same 
time  that  he  had  "got  the  sun  in  with  the 
tin  plate."  At  the  age  of  eight  he  lost  his 
mother,  and  was  very  unfortunate  in  the 
tutor  whom  his  father  then  provided  for 


him.     The   tutor    pronounced   his    pupil 
dull;  but  the  dulness  was  doubtless  due 
to. the  tutor's  method  of  teaching  rather 
than  to  young  Maxwell's  capacity  to  learn. 
The  nervous  hesitation  of  manner  which] 
always  slightly  marked  Clerk  Maxwell  isl 
said  to  have  been  caused  by  the  unmerci-j 
ful  ear-boxing  and  ear-pulling  to  which  he! 
used  at  that  time  to  be  subject ;  and  one] 
of  the  first  uses  to  which  he  put  his  turni 
for  mechanics  was  in  contriving  an  amus-j 
ing   means   of   escape   from    his    tutor's! 
rough  treatjiient.     He  taught   himself  to] 
paddle  about  in  an  ordinary  wash-tub,  and] 
in  this   novel  kind  of   canoe   he  used  toj 
push  out  into  the  middle  of  a  deep  duck- 
pond  till -the  tutor  came  to  terms.     In  a] 
letter  written  at  the  age  of  ten  he  tells  hisi 
father,  with  great  pride,  how  he  had  taught  | 
one  of  the  laborers'  boys  to  sail  with  him 
in  the  tub  ;  "and  we  are  improving,  andj 
I  can  make  it  go  without  spinning." 

In  the  year  1841  Clerk  Maxwell,  aged^ 
ten,  was  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
Here  his  rustic  dress  and  eccentric  ways 
procured  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  Dafty." 
To  a  chorus  of  tormentors  who  demanded  j 
"Who  made  those  shoes?"  "Dafty"! 
readily  answered,  in  broad  Galloway  pa-j 
tois  :  — 

Did  ye  ken,  'twas  a  man, 
And  he  lived  in  a  house, 
In  whilk  was  a  mouse  ? 

He  bore  the  teasing  of  his  school-fellowsJ 
however,  with  excellent  humor,  till  one] 
day  when,  being  more  than  usually  pro- 
voked, he  retaliated  with  unexpected] 
vigor  on  his  assailants,  and  was  thence-j 
forth  let  alone.  Gradually,  also,  he  began] 
to  show  the  extraordinary  ability  which  lay] 
hidden  under  the  humorous  eccentricitiesj 
of  "Dafty."  In  his  fourteenth  year  he] 
got  the  eleventh  prize  for  scholarship,  thej 
first  for  English,  the  prize  for  English] 
verse,  and  the  mathematical  medal.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  young  Maxwell  made  al 
discovery  in  conic  sections,  of  whichj 
Professor  Forbes  thought  so  highly  thatj 
he  read  a  paper  on  it  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Society.  The  boy  found] 
himself  suddenly  famous;  but  he  seems] 
to  have  thought  no  more  of  the  distinc- 
tion he  had  achieved  than  he  did  of  theJ 
art  of  paddling  a  wash-tub  without  mak- 
ing it  spin. 

At  the   age  of  sixteen  he  entered   th( 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spentl 
three  years.     He  went  through  the  ordi' 
nary  curriculum,  took  great  interest  in  the! 
study   of    logic   and    metaphysics   undei 
Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  was  an  omnivorous 
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reader.  But  amid  his  multifarious  stud- 
ies he  found  time  to  pursue  his  researches 
into  physical  science,  especially  the  prop- 
erties of  light  and  color,  galvanism,  roll- 
ing curves,  and  compression  of  solids. 
On  some  of  these  subjects  he  wrote  pa- 
pers which  were  read  by  distinguished 
men  before  the  Edinburgh  Royal  Society, 
for  it  was  not  considered  quite  proper  to 
let  them  be  read  by  a  lad  in  a  short  jacket. 
In  his  nineteenth  year  he  became  an  un- 
dergraduate of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
but  soon  migrated  to  Trinity.  "  I  well 
remember,"  says  one  of  his  twin  biogra- 
phers and  feilow-students,  "  my  surprise, 
not  unmixed  with  jealousy,  on  finding  in 
the  following  summer  that  Maxwell  had 
all  at  once  made  a  troop  of  friends."  He 
studied  much,  though  somewhat  discur- 
sively; and  he  also  took  much  bodily  ex- 
ercise, chiefly  in  bathing  and  sculling,  in 
both  of  which  he  excelled;  but  also  in 
other  ways,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
example :  — 

From  2  to  2.30  a.m.  he  took  exercise  by 
running  along  the  corridor,  down  the  stairs, 
along  the  lower  corridor,  then  up  the  stairs, 
and  so  on,  until  the  inhabitants  of  the  rooms 
along  his  track  got  up,  and  lay perdus  behind 
their  sporting-doors,  to  have  shots  at  him  with 
boots,  hair-brushes,  etc.,  as  he  passed. 

But  nothing  could  ever  put  Clerk  Max- 
well out  of  humor,  and  his  abounding  fun 
was  so  genuine  and  fresh  that  it  was  im- 
possible ever  to  be  seriously  offended 
with  him.  He  was  an  excellent  versifier, 
both  in  the  grave  and  comic  style.  Here 
is  a  parody  on  the  laws  of  the  impact  of 
solid  bodies  :  — 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body, 

Flyin'  through  the  air, 
Gin  a  body  hit  a  body, 

Will  it  fly  ?  and  where  ? 
Ilka  impact  has  its  measure, 

Ne'er  a  ane  hae  I ; 
Yet  a'  the  lads  they  measure  me, 

Or,  at  least,  they  try. 

Gin  a  body  meet  a  body 

Altogether  free, 
How  they  travel  afterwards, 

We  do  not  always  see. 
Ilka  problem  has  its  method, 

By  analytics  high ; 
For  me,  I  kenna  one  o'  them. 

But  what  the  waur  am  I  ? 

Still  more  amusing  are  his  "  Notes  of  the 
•  President's  (Tyndall's)  Address,"  at   the 
meeting  of    the    British    Association    in 
.    Belfast,  in  1874.     Here  is  a  sample  :  — 
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Thus  the  pure  elementary  atom,  the  unit  of 
mass  and  of  thought. 

By  force  of  mere  juxtaposition  to  life  and 
sensation  is  brought ; 

So,  down  through  untold  generations,  trans- 
mission of  structureless  germs, 

Enables  our  race  to  inherit  the  thoughts  of 
beasts,  fishes,  and  worms. 

We  honor  our  fathers  and  mothers,  grandfa- 
thers and  grandmothers,  too  ; 

But  how  shall  we  honor  the  vista  of  ancestors 
now  in  our  view? 

First,  then,  let  us  honor  the  atom,  so  lively,  so 
wise,  and  so  small ; 

The  atomists  next  let  us  praise,  Epicurus,  Lu- 
cretius, and  all ; 

Let  us  damn  with  faint  praise  Bishop  Butler, 
in  whom  many  atoms  combined 

To  form  that  remarkable  structure  it  pleased 
him  to  call  —  his  mind. 

Last,  praise  we  the  noble  Body  to  which  for 
the  time  we  belong, 

Ere  yet  the  swift  whirl  of  the  atoms  has  hur- 
ried us,  ruthless,  along, 

The  British  Association  —  like  Leviathan,  wor- 
shipped by  Hobbes, 

The  incarnation  of  wisdom,  built  up  of  our 
witless  nobs, 

Which  will  carry  on  endless  discussions  when 
I,  and  probably  you. 

Have  melted  in  infinite  azure  —  in  English,  till 
all  is  blue. 

The  fun  of  the  whole  parody  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  Profes- 
sor Tyndall's  presidential  address. 

If  Maxwell's  reading  at  Cambridge  had 
been  less  discursive,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  come  out  first  wran- 
gler. As  it  was,  he  took  the  second  place, 
but  was  soon  afterwards  bracketed  equal 
with  the  first  wrangler  as  Smith's  prize- 
man. A  fellowship  at  Trinity  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  Maxwell  settled 
down  as  a  college  tutor.  After  two  years 
of  that  work,  however,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  Ma- 
rischal  College,  Aberdeen,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  the  abolition  of  his  chair 
by  the  fusion  of  Marischal  and  King's 
Colleges  into  one  university.  This  was 
in  i860,  and  in  the  same  year  Maxwell 
was  appointed  to  the  vacant  professorship 
of  natural  philosophy  in  King's  College, 
London.  In  1871  the  chair  of  experi- 
mental physics  was  founded  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  Clerk  Maxwell 
was  appointed  2js,  facile prmceps  the  fittest 
man  for  the  post.  He  held  it  till  he  died, 
in  1879. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  appraise  Clerk 
Maxwell's  contributions  to  physical  sci- 
ence. It  was  said  with  truth,  in  one  of 
the  obituary  notices  of  him,  that  "it  is 
seldom  that  the  faculties  of  invention  and 
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exposition,  the  attachment  to  physical 
science  and  capability  of  developing  it 
mathematically,  have  been  found  existmg 
in  one  mind  to  the  same  degree."  His 
prize  essay  on  the  rings  of  Saturn  is  a 
palmary  instance  of  this.  The  late  as- 
tronomer royal  characterized  that  essay 
as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  physics  that  I 
have  ever  seen."  The  marvellous  lucidity 
of  Maxwell's'reasoning  enables  even  the 
non-mathematical  reader  to  follow  him. 
Nothing  escaped  his  keen  observation, 
and  even  in  ordinary  society  he  was  on 
the  watch  for  hintsior  illustrations  on  the 
subjects  which  interested  him.  "When 
at  table,  he  often  seemed  abstracted  from 
what  was  going  on,  being  absorbed  in  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  refracted  light  in 
the  finger-glasses,  or  in  trying  some  ex- 
periments with  his  eyes,  seeing  round  a 
corner,  making  invisible  stereoscopes,  and 
the  like."  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  says 
he  found  "  the  curve  which  Sir  David 
Brewster  makes  when  he  squints  at  a 
wall."  The  discovery  thus  humorously 
mentioned  he  turned  to  a  practical  use, 
for  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  says  that  he 
had  "constructed  a  pair  of  squinting 
spectacles,  and  am  beginning  operations 
on  a  squinting  man." 

Maxwell  was  a  very  good  judge  of  char- 
acter, and  possessed  the  happy  knack  of 
hitting  off  at  a  glance  the  salient  points 
of  persons  he  had  casually  met  for  the 
first  time.  Here  is  his  description,  dashed 
with  some  slight  exaggeration,  of  a  lady 
who  has  since  risen  to  considerable  lit- 
erary reputation.  The  description  is 
written  within  a  few  hours  of  meeting  her 
for  the  first  time  :  — 

Our  gay  litter(ar)y  widow,  charming  never 
so  wisely,  with  her  hair  about  her  ears,  and 
her  elbows  on  her  knees,  on  a  low  stool,  talk- 
ing Handel,  or  Ruskin,  or  Macaulay,  or  gen- 
eral pathos  of  unprotected  female,  passing  off 
into  criticism,  witticism,  pleasantry,  unmiti- 
gated slang,  sporting  and  betting.  .  .  .  The 
young  widow  fixed  on  Colin,  and  informed 
him  that  if  Solomon  were  to  reappear  with  all 
his  wisdom,  as  well  as  his  glory,  he  would  yet 
have  to  learn  the  polka ;  and  that  the  mode  of 
feasting  adopted  by  the  Incas  of  Peru  re- 
minded her  strongly  of  a  custom  prevalent 
among  a  Merovingian  race  of  Kings  of  France. 
Living  in  the  Pampas  she  regarded  as  an  en- 
viable lot,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the 
best  mode  of  studying  Euclid,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  teach  a  young  brother  of 
six  years  old. 

Maxwell  was  devoted  to  animals,  and 
"seemed,"  as  one  who  knew  him  well  ex- 


presses it,  "to  get  inside  them  more  than 
other  people."  He  had  a  favorite  terrier 
whi'ch  had  a  trick  of  howling  whenever 
the  piano  was  played.  Maxwell  com- 
pletely cured  it  of  the  habit.  "  I  took 
'  Coonie '  to  the  piano,"  he  said,  "and 
explained  to  him  how  it  went:  that  was 
all."  He  declared  "  he  could  not  "  vivi- 
sect. 

It  remains  only  to  add  that  Clerk  Max- 
well was  a  most  humble-minded  and  de- 
vout Christian.  It  was  with  suppressed 
scorn  that  he  regarded  the  attempts  made 
to  assail  Christianity  by  the  misapplica- 
tion of  scientific  arguments.  When  his 
fatal  illness  got  hold  of  him,  he  was  be- 
ginning a  review  of  Professor  Clifford's 
"  Lectures  and  Essays,"  which,  he  said, 
"  wanted  trouncing,"  though  "  the  trounc- 
ing had  to  be  done  with  extreme  care  and 
gentleness,  —  Clifford  was  such  a  nice 
fellow."  All  theories  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  existence  of  the  world  with- 
out a  personal  Creator  he  pronounced 
"  unworkable  ;  "  and  in  an  elaborate  paper 
on  molecules  he  showed  that  "no  theory 
of  evolution  can  be  found  to  account  for 
the  similarity  of  molecules,  for  evolution 
necessarily  implies  continuous  change, 
and  the  molecule  is  incapable  of  growth 
or  decay,  of  generation  or  destruction." 
Molecules  "continue  this  day  as  they 
were  created,  perfect  in  number,  measure, 
and  weight;  and  from  the  ineffaceable 
characters  impressed  on  them  we  may 
learn  that  those  aspirations  after  accuracy 
in  measurement  and  justice  in  action 
which  we  reckon  among  our  noblest  at- 
tributes as  men,  are  ours  because  they 
are  essential  constituents  of  the  image  of 
Him  who  in  the  beginning  created,  not 
only  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  but  the 
materials  of  which  heaven  and  earth  con- 
sist." The  premature  death  of  such  a 
man  was  a  grievous  loss,  not  only  to  sci- 
ence, but  to  Christianity. 


From  The  Spectator. 
IMMORTALITY  WITHOUT  GOD. 

Mr.  St.  George  Stock,  an  accom- 
plished Oxonian,  who  believes,  though 
not  without  having  found  many  cases  of 
imposture,  in  those  manifestations  of  in- 
visible agents  which  are  classed  generally 
under  the  head  of  modern  Spiritualism, 
has  just  published  a  book,  called  "  At- 
tempts   at   Truth,"*  which    invents    for 
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sceptics  a  new  horror,  a  horror  such  as 
the  scepticism  of  ancient  times  hardly 
ever  conceived.  A  great  many  thinkers 
have  contended  that  while  there  is  the 
most  absolute  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  spiritually  perfect  God,  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  of  the  continued  existence  after 
death  of  human  beings.  A  great  many 
have  contended  that  there  is  proof  of 
both,  —  the  existence  of  a  spiritually  per- 
fect God,  and  the  continued  existence 
after  death  of  the  beings  whom  he  cre- 
ated in  his  own  image.  But  it  has  been 
reserved  for  modern  times  to  invent  the 
horrible  creed  that  while  there  is  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  human  beings 
survive  death,  —  and  cannot,  whether 
tliey  will  or  not,  help  surviving  death, 
—  the  belief  in  the  spiritually  perfect 
God,  or  in  any  God  who  deserves  the 
love  and  trust  of  human  beings,  is  not 
only  a  guess  in  the  dark,  but  a  guess 
in  the  dark  decidedly  inconsistent  with 
all  the  convergent  lines  of  our  actual 
knowledge.  And  this,  if  we  understand  his 
book  aright,  is  certainly  Mr.  St.  George 
Stock's  creed.  "  We  have  examined  the- 
ism as  a  theory  of  the  universe,"  he 
writes,  "and  have  found  it  inadequate 
and  unsupported.  Further,  we  have  sat- 
isfied ourselves  that  the  origin  of  the  de- 
lusive theory  may  be  clearly  traced  out." 
And  again,  "We  are  learning  to  regard 
with  aversion  any  hypothesis  which,  in- 
stead of  reconciling  moral  difficulties, 
simply  adds  one  more  to  the  number, — 
and  such  an  hypothesis  is  theism."  We 
are  not  going  into  the  reasons  alleged  by 
Mr.  Stock  for  this  assertion.  They  are 
reasons  with  which  all  those  who  look 
into  discussions  of  this  kind  are  suffi- 
ciently familiar,  and  which,  though  ably 
stated  by  Mr.  Stock,  have  been  even  more 
ably  stated  by  others,  both  those  who 
have  regarded  them  as  final,  and  those 
who  have  estimated  them  as  mere  dust  in 
the  balance,  when  compared  with  the  rea- 
sons on  the  other  side.  What  we  do 
want  to  call  attention  to  is  the  extraordi- 
nary horror  which  seems  to  us  to  be  lent 
to  atheism  by  the  belief  in  the  continued 
existence  of  men  after  death, — in  other 
words,  an  involuntary  immortality  in  a 
universe  of  the  key  to  which  we  are  de- 
clared to  know  nothing,  except  that  that 
key  is  not  a  divine  character.  We  say 
an  involuntary  immortality  because, 
though  Mr.  Stock  would  certainly  insist, 
and  does  insist,  that  even  Spiritualism  is 
no  evidence  of  immortality,  but  only  evi- 
dence against  the  finality  of  earthly  death, 
and  that  for  anything  we  know,  there  may 


be  some  final  extinction  in  store  even  for 
those  who  have  passed  through  earthly 
death  without  extinction,  still,  we  shall 
find  very  few  people  willing  to  believe 
that  if  the  only  kind  of  death  of  which 
we  know  anything,  and  the  only  kind 
within  our  reach,  is  not  death  at  all,  but  a 
mere  introduction  to  life  of  a  subtler 
kind,  there  may  yet  be  in  the  future  some 
mode  of  really  quenching  our  personal 
consciousness  of  which  we  have  had  ab- 
solutely no  experience  here.  We  should 
never  have  had  the  idea  of  death  at  all, 
but  for  the  death  of  the  body.  If  that 
proves  to  be  no  death,  the  hope  —  for  if 
modern  speculative  tendencies  are  to  be 
confirmed,  it  might  easily  become  a  hope, 
—  of  getting  rid  of  the  burden  of  life  by 
virtue  of  some  future  change  of  which 
we  have  no  glimpse  here,  would  not  burn 
very  strong  in  any  human  soul.  The 
prospect  which  Mr.  Stock's  book  sets 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  no 
deeply-rooted  belief  in  God  is,  therefore, 
as  we  said,  that  of  an  involuntary  per- 
sonal immortality,  over  the  course  of 
which  no  divine  purpose  or  love  presides. 
Why  that  destiny  might  not  be  one  of 
excruciating  agony  which  no  one  and  no 
remedy  could  by  any  possibility  relieve, 
and  this  not  merely  for  the  evil,  but  for 
the  good,  —  indeed,  for  any,  whether  evil 
or  good,  whom  the  particular  ins-and-outs 
of  the  inscrutable  law  of  evolution  might 
happen  to  strike  with  misery,  —  it  seems 
to  us  simply  impossible,  on  Mr.  St.  George 
Stock's  principles,  to  assign  any  sort  of 
reason. 

We  are  aware  that  Mr.  Stock  himself 
does  not  concede  this.  "  Our  real  be- 
lief," he  says,  "is  in  progress,  in  develop- 
ment, in  the  tendency  of  the  human  soul, 
with  all  things  else,  upwards;  in  a  tri- 
umph, slow,  but  sure,  over  moral  and 
physical  evil."  And  again,  he  says : 
"Loyalty  to  a  divine  person  will  some 
day  become  extinct  as  a  manifestation  of 
the  feeling  which  ought  to  sway  us  in  our 
relations  to  that  whereof  we  form  so  in- 
significant a  part;  but  its  place  will  be 
taken  by  a  conscious  and  cheerful  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  which  make  for  the 
well-being  of  the  universe."  But  Mr. 
St.  George  Stock  is  here  as  disloyal  to 
that  pure  reason  to  which  he  professes  so 
thorough  an  allegiance  as  the  most  big- 
oted theologian  on  whom  he  looks  down. 
What  can  he  mean,  on  his  theory,  by  talk- 
ing of  the  progress  "  slow,  but  sure" 
over  all  moral  and  physical  evil  ?  What 
can  he  mean  by  calmly  assuming  laws 
which  "  make  for  the  well-being  of  the 
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universe"?  Is  he  referring  simply  to 
the  lessons  of  experience?  Why,  the 
lessons  of  experience,  even  if  they  be  as 
favorable  as  he  holds,  which — apart  from 
intuition  and  revelation  —  they  certainly 
are  not,  give  us  so  very  minute  a  fraction 
of  the  orbit  on  which  we  are  launched, 
that  it  is  simply  impossible  from  it  to 
compute  the  remainder.  If  the  origin  of 
the  universe  be  unknown,  and  probably 
unknowable,  as  Mr.  Stock  evidently 
thinks,  if  it  be  childish  anthropomorphism 
to  attribute  creation  and  its  laws  to  divine 
goodness,  who  shall  pretend  to  say  that 
even  with  the  help  of  those  alarming 
glimpses  into  the  chequered  amiability 
and  malignity,  shrewdness  and  imbecility, 
of  the  world  of  spirits  in  the  truth  of 
which  Mr.  Stock  believes,  we  can  put  the 
least  confidence  in  the  "sure"  triumph 
over  physical  and  moral  evil,  or  in  the  ex- 
istence of  laws  which  must  "  make  for  the 
well-being  of  the  universe  "  ?  All  we  can 
say  with  any  confidence  on  that  view  is 
that  no  one  knows  more  than  an  infinites- 
imal frasrment  of  the  endless  life  of  the 
human  race,  or  more  than  an  infinitesimal 
fragment  of  the  endless  life  of  any  one 
individual  of  the  human  race.  We  do 
know  that  mighty  physical  worlds  are 
sometimes  in  conflagration  ;  that  our  own 
world  was  once  a  desert,  and  will  some 
day  be  a  desert  again;  and  that  if  what 
is  called  "Spiritualism"  can  be  trusted 
at  all  —  as  Mr.  Stock  thinks  it  can  —  to 
give  us  news  of  the  invisible,  there  is 
enough  knavery  and  silliness  in  the  world 
of  spirits  to  make  rational  men  quake  at 
the  thought  of  the  new  stimulus  which 
disembodiment  may  give  to  lying  and 
crafty  and  malignant  characters,  and  the 
new  license  which  it  may  confer  on  chat- 
tering gossips,  when  once  rid  of  both 
head  and  heart.  And  this,  apart  from  our 
faith  in  God,  is  nearly  all  we  know. 
There  is  absolutely  nothing  apart  from 
that  faith  to  sho\v  that  whole  tribes  and 
armies  of  immortal  spirits  may  not  be 
condemned,  through  some  obstruction  or 
knot,  as  it  were,  in  a  limping  law  of  evolu- 
tion, to  live  forever  in  that  condition  of 
permanent  and  hopeless  melancholy  into 
which  we  too  often  see  even  the  best 
amongst  the  aged  sink,  as  the  vital  powers 
fail  and  the  time  of  -bodily  dissolution 
draws  near.  If  evolution  be  not  the  form 
of  God's  government,  but,  as  Mr.  Stock 
thinks,  rather  the  germ  of  the  best  substi- 
tute for  God  of  which  he  can  find  any 
trace,  then  we  have  absolutely  no  more 
reason  to  expect  the  evolution  of  immor- 
tally good  and  happy  beings,  than  of  im- 
mortally good  and  unhappy  beings,  or 


than  of  immortally  evil  and  happy  beino-s 
or  than  of  some  capricious  mixture  of  (he 
two.  ' 

Mr.  Stock  assumes  the  true  utilitarian 
principle  as  the  sole  basis  of  his  ethics, 
yet  argues  against  the  cutting  off  of  feeble 
children  with  a  view  to  promote  the  "  nat- 
ural selection  "  of  a  healthy  physical  type, 
on  the  ground  that  "  we  should  be  happier 
in  a  world  where  all  were  cripples  and  all 
kind,  than  in  a  world  where  every  one 
was  blessed  with  physical  organs  which 
he  employed  to  the  detriment  of  his  neigh- 
bors." But  he  does  not  observe  that  it 
is  hardly  detrimental  to  your  neighbor,  in 
any  true  sense,  to  send  a  cripple  with  no 
prospect  of  anything  but  ill-health  here, 
somewhat  earlier  into  a  world  where  he  is 
presumably  rid  of  his  physical  deformity; 
so  that  with  perfect  confidence  in  Spirit- 
ualism, and  no  belief  in  the  being  or  laws 
of  God,  this  practice  of  destroying  the 
feebler  infants  might  very  easily  be  justi- 
fied. But  we  have  quoted  this  remark, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  this  comment, 
as  because  it  suggests  at  once  the  ques- 
tion why,  in  a  universe  of  which  the  ulti- 
mate origin  and  goal  are  unknown  and 
probably  unknowable,  we  might  not  act- 
ually encounter  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  not  only  great  numbers  should  be 
cripples,  but  great  numbers  should  be 
spiritual  and  immortal  cripples,  keenly 
sensible  of  their  crippled  minds  and  of 
their  absolute  and  eternal  inability  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  pain  they  suffer.  Mr. 
St.  George  Stock  evidently  contemplates 
calmly  the  possibility  that  in  the  future 
the  physical  development  of  hereditary 
diseases,  coupled  with  our  growing  dispo- 
sition to  cherish  the  weak  and  the  suffer- 
ing, might  tend  to  a  universal  crippledom 
upon  earth.  But  surely  the  life  of  earth 
should  be  to  him  a  fair  sample  of  the  end- 
less life;  at  least,  apart  from  his  super- 
stitious faith  in  a  "law of  progress  "  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  verify 
for  more  than  a  few  inches  in  the  vast 
sweep  of  an  infinite  arc,  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  anticipate  that  there  would 
not  be  in  the  world  of  spirits  in  which  he 
believes,  the  closest  possible  analogies  to 
the  misfortunes  of  our  physical  world ; 
and,  if  so,  a  spiritual  world  in  which  men- 
tal sufferers  should  constitute  the  great 
majority,  would  be  at  least  as  likely  as  an 
earth  in  which  physical  sufferers  should^ 
constitute  the  great  majority.  As  W(^| 
might  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii,  just  b«-,l 
fore  the  eruption  which  destroyed  the^^ 
town,  have  talked  of  the  "law  of  prog-^ 
ress  "  as  securing  them  a  great  future  for 
Pompeii,  as  we^  poor  creatures,  just  be- 
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cause  death  had  not  ended  our  existence, 
count  upon  "  the  law  of  progress  "  to  se- 
cure us  a  great  future  in  the  spiritual  life. 
Apart  from  faith  in  God,  immortal  life 
should  be  the  most  fearful  of  terrors  to  us 
all,  should  be  what  Shelley  makes  Beatrice 
Cenci  conceive  as  "  the  wide,  grey,  lamp- 
less,  deep,  unpeopled  world,"  in  which 
we  might  meet  with  any  destiny  however 
fearfuC  because  a  destiny  controlled 
neither  by  wisdom  nor  love.  It  is  awful 
enough  to  think  of  seventy  years  without 
God;  but  to  think  of  eternity  passed  not 
only  without  God,  but  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  laws  of  the  origin  and  end  of 
which  you  know  nothing,  except  that  they 
will  yield  you,  in  all  probability,  no  escape 
from  your  conscious  existence,  no  such 
possibility,  even  as  death,  is  a  conception 
of  too  grotesque  a  horror  to  be  perma- 
nently consistent  with  the  reason  of  man- 
kind.' To  us,  at  leact,  it  suggests  a  spirit- 
ual Bedlam  or  Earlswood,  from  which 
there  could  be  no  release,  since  the  steady 
expectation  of  an  endless  existence  to  be 
lived  under  the  absolute  despotism  of  a 
soulless,  purposeless,  and  enigmatic  fate, 
would  inevitably  drive  all  beings  whose 
minds  could  by  any  possibility  be  un- 
hinged to  either  insanity  or  idiocy;  or,  if 
that  be  impossible,  in  spiritual  existence, 
then  to  chill,  grey,  hopeless  melancholy. 
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ANIMAL  PARTNERSHIPS. 

An  intimate  connection  subsisting  be- 
tween different  animals  is  that  known  as 
cotnmeiisalism ;  commensals  being  crea- 
tures which  maybe  said  to  sit  at  the  same 
table,  but  which  do  not  prey  upon  one 
another.  Of  late  years  naturalists  have 
become  acquainted  with  numerous  exam- 
ples of  this  form  of  animal  partnership, 
and  in  the  newly  issued  volume  of  the 
"Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute,"  a  fresh  instance 
occurring  where  they  seem  to  be  rarest, 
namely,  among  the  higher  animals,  is  re- 
corded. In  one  of  the  Chicken  Islands, 
off  the  New  Zealand  coast,  lately  visited, 
a  curious  lizard  known  as  the  tuatara  and 
certain  species  of  petrels  were  found  in- 
habiting the  same  burrows,  apparently  on 
the  best  of  terms.  In  rare  cases  the  bur- 
row, which  consists  of  a  passage  two  or 
three  feet  long,  ending  in  a  chamber  a 
foot  and  a  half  long,  one  foot  broad,  and 
six  inches  high,  is  the  work  of  the  bird; 
as  a  rule,  however,  the  lizard  is  the  ex- 
cavator.   Each  builds  its  nest  on  opposite 


sides  of  the  chamber,  the  lizard  almost 
invariably  choosing  the  right,  and  the 
petrel  the  left  side.  The  former  sits  with 
its  head  close  to  the  entrance  so  as  to  de- 
fend it,  and  if  a  hand  or  a  stick  be  inserted 
into  the  passage,  the  creature  bites  at  it 
furiously.  The  tuatara  feeds  partly  on 
worms  and  beetles,  and  partly  on  the  rem- 
nants of  fishes  and  crustaceans  brought 
to  their  common  table  by  the  petrel ;  both 
animals  being  thus  benefited  by  the  co- 
partnery. So  much  probably  cannot  be 
said  of  the  prairie  dog,  whose  under- 
ground home  on  the  plains  of  North 
America  is  frequently  shared  by  the  rat- 
tlesnake and  the  burrowing  owl.  These 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  form  a 
"happy  family,"  but  considerable  doubt 
has  been  cast  on  the  point  by  the  discov- 
ery of  young  prairie  dogs  in  the  stomach 
of  the  rattlesnake.  In  certain  parts  of 
South  America  the  rabbit-like  viscacha 
has  a  messmate  in  a  little  burrowing  owl, 
which  is  thus  saved  the  labor  of  excavat- 
ing a  home  for  itself;  but  in  Banda  Ori- 
ental, where  the  viscacha  does  not  occur, 
the  owl  has  to  do  its  own  burrowing. 
Among  insects  a  few  cases  of  commen- 
salism  are  on  record  ;  but  the  first  known 
instance  of  its  occurrence  among  cater- 
pillars was  recently  recorded  by  Fritz 
Miiller.  He  found-  two  caterpillars  in 
Brazil  living  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulber- 
ry. The  larger  one  was  protected  by  a 
covering  of  long,  stinging  hairs  or  thorns ; 
and  like  most  caterpillars  similarly  pro- 
tected, its  coloring  was  exceedingly  bright 
and  conspicuous.  The  other  —  a  small 
blackish  form  —  sat  across  the  back  of  its 
gaudy  partner,  enjoying  the  protection 
afforded  to  both  by  the  surrounding  sting- 
ing hairs.  On  removing  the  smaller  cat- 
erpillar  from  its  retreat,  Mr.  Miiller  found 
that  it  made  its  way  back  again  as  quickly 
as  it  could.  Under  an  anaesthetic  admin- 
istered to  it,  the  larger  caterpillar  died, 
and  its  hitherto  attached  friend  was  then 
observed  to  leave  it  and  to  make  its  way 
to  the  back  of  a  living  specimen. 

It  is  among  marine  animals,  however, 
that  the  phenomenon  of  commensalism 
has  been  most  frequently  observed.  The 
remora  is  a  feeble  fish,  little  able  to  make 
its  way  alone  in  the  world  of  waters,  yet 
there  are  few  fishes  which  have  a  wider 
distribution.  It  owes  its  success  in  life 
to  the  powerful  alliances  it  forms.  One 
of  its  fins  has  been  transformed  into  a 
sucker,  placed  right  on  the  top  of  its 
head,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  itself 
firmly  to  any  passing  shark,  whale,  or 
even  ship  —  no  doubt  taking  the  latter  for 
some  huge  sea  monster.     By  these  it  is 
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transported,  without  further  exertion  on 
its  part,  over  great  distances,  meanwhile 
picking  up  such  food  as  may  come  in  its 
way.  According  to  Beneden,  the  fisher- 
men of  Mozambique  make  use  of  the 
remora  for  fishing  purposes.  Passing  a 
ring,  to  which  a  cord  is  attached,  through 
the  tail  of  the  creature,  they  send  it  in 
pursuit  of  any  passing  fish  or  turtle,  and 
so  tenacious  is  its  hold  that  the  object  of 
its  attachment  is  usually  secured.  Few 
fishes  are  better  fitted  to  succeed  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  than  the  angler  or 
fishing  frog,  which,  hiding  itself  for  the 
most  part  in  the  mud  of  the  sea  bottom, 
hangs  out  its  fishing-rod  with  tempting 
bait,  right  over  its  capacious  mouth.  In 
the  branchial  sac  of  this  fish,  as  found  in 
the  Mediterranean,  an  eel  is  said  to  re- 
side, and  to  share  in  the  abundant  food 
supply  of  the  lucky  angler.  Several 
small  fishes  have  also  been  found  habitu- 
ally to  lodge  in  the  mouth  cavity  of  a 
Brazilian  catfish,  sharing  such  food  as  the 
latter  may  succeed  in  capturing.  The 
marine  enemies  of  the  smaller  fish  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  only  by  retreating  to 
places  inaccessible,  or  at  least  distasteful, 
to  their  foes  that  they  have  a  chance  of 
survival.  A  favorite  shelter  with  many 
small  fishes  is  the  umbrella-like  disc  of 
the  larger  sea-jellies,  the  stinging  proper- 
ties of  which  probably  cause  them  to  be 
avoided  by  the  other  denizens  of  the  deep. 
As  many  as  twenty  fishes  have,  according 
to  A.  Agassiz,  been  counted  swimming 
within  the  fringed  margin  of  one  of  those 
pulsating  umbrellas.  Dr.  Collingwood, 
when  sailing  in  the  China  seas,  once  ob- 
served a  large  number  of  individuals  of 
the  sea-jelly  popularly  known  as  the  "  man- 
of-war,"  each  of  which  had  beneath  its 
bladder,  and  protected  by  its  long  tenta- 
cles, a  cluster  of  about  a  dozen  small 
fishes.  He  also  observed  that  while  every 
"  man-of-war  "  had  its  shoal,  the  fishes 
under  small  specimens  of  this  sea-jelly 
were  small,  while  those  under  larger  ones 
were  correspondingly  big.  The  same 
naturalist  traveller  was  among  the  first  to 
notice  the  existence  of  a  fish-sheltering 
sea-anemone.  He  discovered  on  a  reef 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Labuan  an  anem- 
one which,  when  expanded,  measured 
fully  two  feet  in  diameter.  Over  this 
monster  zoophyte  there  hovered  a  pretty 
little  fish,  which,  when  driven  off,  invaria- 
bly returned  to  its  former  position.  Sus- 
pecting some  connection  between  fish  and 
anemone,  he  began  raking  about  with  a 
stick  in  the  body  of  the  latter,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dislodging  six  similar  fishes 
from   the    body  cavity  of   the   zoophyte. 


From  the  ease  with  which  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  captured,  they  were  evi- 
dently unaccustomed  to  swimming  far 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  stingino- 
tentacles  of  the  anemone.  The  holothu'^ 
rians,  or  sea-cucumbers,  are  another  o-roup 
of  lowly  marine  forms  which  afford  shel- 
ter to  fishes.  The  eel-like  fishes  formino- 
the  genus  Fierasfer  have  this  habit;  bu^t 
they  are  not  the  only  commensals  of  those 
accommodating  sea-cucumbers.  Profes- 
sor Carl  Semper,  when  investigating  this 
subject  among  the  Philippine  Islands, 
found  shrimps  and  pea-crabs  as  well  as' 
the  Fierasfer  living  within  the  respiratory 
cavity  and  sharing  in  the  food  supply  of 
a  single  holothurian.  He  further  states 
that  he  has  seen  specimens  which,  in  this 
matter,  bore  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  an  hotel  with  its  table  d^hote.  A  co- 
partnery, profitable  to  both  parties,  exists 
between  several  species  of  crabs  and  sea- 
anemones.  In  the  China  seas  there  is  a 
crab  which  invariably  has  the  same  spe- 
cies of  anemone  on  its  back,  while  the 
latter,  it  is  said,  is  never  seen  apart  from 
the  crab.  By  this  association  the  nor- 
mally sedentary  anemone  becomes  as  lo- 
comotive as  the  roving  crustacean,  while 
the  crab  gladly  bears  the  burden  for  the 
protection  its  commensal  fortress  affords. 
Further,  there  is  the  hermit  crab,  which 
tenants  a  molluscan  shell,  but  which  also 
contrives  to  have  a  particular  species  of 
anemone  always  attached  to  its  adopted 
home.  How  friendly  the  two  are  was 
shown  by  Mr,  Gosse,  for  when  he  re- 
moved the  anemone  he  found  that  the 
hermit  invariably  took  it  up  again  and 
held  it  patiently  in  its  claws,  against  the 
shell,  for  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time, 
until  it  bad  fairly  taken  hold  again.  There 
are  other  two  species  of  crabs  noticed 
lately  by  Professor  Mobius,  which  have 
the  singular  habit  of  taking  a  sea-anem- 
one in  each  claw  and  of  thus  carrying 
them  about.  With  their  tentacles  ex- 
panded, these  zoophytes  probably  serve 
to  screen  the  crabs  from  the  observation 
both  of  their  enemies  and  of  their  prey, 
just  as  certain  other  crustaceans  cultivate 
a  colony  of  polyps  on  their  backs  with  the 
view,  or  at  least  with  the  result,  of  deceiv- 
ing the  creatures  for  whom  they  lie  in 
wait.  Other  instances  might  be  given, 
such  as  that  of  the  little  pea-crabs  found 
occasionally  in  mussels  and  other  bivalve 
shells,  which,  in  return  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  molluscan  shell,  gives  its 
host  a  share  of  the  food  it  captures. 
These,  however,  will  suffice  to  show 
how  widely  prevalent  commensalism  is 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
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